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Be!ietolbnce  is  the  good- will  that 
cvtrj  mao  owes  to  his  neighbour :  Be- 
leficeiice  id  the  active  power  of  good- 
vl  called  ioto  exercise.  Benevolenre 
ii  ibe  doty  of  all,  and  is  within  tlie 
ability  of  all ;  but.  Beneficence  demands 
tbe  means,  and  the  opportunity,  for  in- 
islgiDis^  those  energies  to  ^hich  it  is 
dvajs  willing,  but  not  always  compe- 
(est.  Those  are  highly  favoured,  who 
Doite  both  the  principle  and  the  power ; 
wad  if  ever  envy  be  tolerable,  as  a  feel- 
ioj^,  those  are  much  to  be  envied,  whose 
nrcoiBstances  allow  them  to  combine  the 
lefltiaeot  with  the  practice  ;  **  the  out- 
viid  and  visible  sign,  with  the  inward 
foi  spiritual  grace." 

Wf  have  lately  bad  occasion  to  con- 
ader,  at  some  length,  the  proportion  of 
Ik  poor  among  os,  asa  nation ;  with  the 
Act  of  such  numbers,  acting  as  dead 
•cighte,  on  the  body  politic.  The  pub- 
W,  at  large,  .was  interested,  and  conti- 
■n  to  be  interested,  in  that  important 
nh^ect;  but,  beside  what  concerns  the 
pAc  at  large,  other  instances  arise 
mn  time  to  time,  by  which  particular 
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places  are  more  intimately  affected ;  and 
the  disposition  by  which  they  are  met, 
together  with  the  application  of  the 
means  of  meeting  them.,  is  well  entitled 
to  a  distinction,  and  to  a  permanency  of 
record,  at  once  honourable  to  itself,  and 
advantageous  to  posterity.  The  personal 
calamities  of  life  call  forth  the  sym- 
pathies of  friends  and  neighbours;  when 
calamities  of  a  more  distressing  des- 
cription befall  a  place,  the  country 
around  acknowledges  a  claim  on  its  com- 
passion ;  and  if  compensation  cannot  be 
made,— for  that  is  often  impossible,— 
yet  alleviation  is  attempted ;  and,  not 
seldom,  is  happily  found  effectual,  though 
it  must  be,  in  its  very  nature,  partial 
and  incomplete. 

The  Metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom  is 
the  centre  to  which  all,  who  prefer 
claims  on  the  bounty  of  the  public, 
think  it  their  interest  to  repair ;  and, 
were  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  vali- 
dity of  those  claims,  there  are  not  many 
applicants  which  would  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  liberality  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire.  But,  so  it 
is,  that  the  numbers  of  unworthy  objects, 
of  impostors,  and  of  those  who  rather 
deserve  castigation  than  charity,  which 
infest  the  streets  of  London,  are  very 
great;  to  extend  bounty  to  these,  is  to 
pay  for  being  imposed  on  ;  is  to  encou- 
rage and  support  the  trade  of  mendicity ; 
is  to  prolong  a  vice^  that, — it  is  the  na« 
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tare  of  vices— coosumes  like  a  gangrene, 
and  like  a  gangrene  spreads  its  noxioas 
inflaence  till  the  constitution  be  under- 
mined, and  the  consequences  prove  fatal. 
It  is  not  real  charity  to  give  to  real  beg- 
gars; that  has  been  an  acknowledged 
maxim  during  many  years,  we  might 
say,  centuries;  for,  so  far  back  as 
Queen  £Hzabeth*s  time,  donations  to 
street  beggars  were  subjected  to  punish- 
ment by  a  fine; — and  a  penny  given  was 
liable  to  a  mulct  of  five  shillings,  ^aud 
costs. 

It  was  probably,  owing  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  continued  impositions, 
with  the  suspicion  inseparable  from  the 
mortifications  attendant  on  detected  abuse 
of  bounty,  as  openly  declared  in  the 
Committee*s  Report*  on  the  state  of 
mendicity  in  the  metropolis,  that  the 
citizens  of  London  so  long  endured  the 
nuisance  of  the  many  objects  which  dis- 
graced the  public  streets.  What  pro- 
portion of  these  was  really  impostors, 
It  is  impossible  now  to  determine ;  but, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  truth  of 
their  taking  certain  posts,  and  relieving 
each  other,  at  those  posts,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  beggars  by 
custom  and  habit.  And  it  is  a  striking 
fact,  in  addition,  that  the  principal 
towns  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  have  witnessed  a  greater 
influx  of  beggars,  and  have  sustained 
greater  losses  by  theft,  since  the  enqui- 
ries in  London  have  been  active,  than 
they  had  done  for  months  an(K  years 
before.  In  some  places,  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  discuss  the  best 
method  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  ; 
and,  in  others — Ipswich,  for  instance, 
the  sessions  that  usually  terminates  in 
one  day's  attendance,  required  three 
days,  on  the  last  occasion. 

The  committee,  however,  whose  Re- 
port is  before  us,  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  few  impostors  have  attempted 
to  impose  on  them ;  and  they  describe 
those  applicants  whose  cases  they  have 
examined,  as  being  men  who  had  really 
served  their  country  in  naval  capacities. 
This  is  very  satisfactory.  The  mer- 
chants were,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
beholden  to  these  men,  either  for  ser- 
vices, or  for  protection ;  and,  much  to 

•  See  Literary  Fanorama,  N.S.  vol.  IL  p.  1. 


their  honour,  when  once  the  affair  was 
moved  and  understood,  they  came  for- 
ward with  a  promptitude  truly  exem- 
plary. 

Nor  have  the  exertions  of  the  London 
merchants,  and  public,  been  restricted 
to  pecuniary  assistance ; — that  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but,  very  often  it  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  assistance  granted. 
The  personal  interest  taken,  the  coun- 
tenance, the  patronage  afforded,  and 
above  all,  the  sacrifice  of  invaluable 
time/,  in  many  cases,  andJn  this  case, 
infinitely  surpasses  the  highest  donation 
which  appears  on  the  subscription  list. 
This  is  i^eal  beneficence ;  this  bespeaks 
the  heart  engaged ;  this  is  unquestion- 
able humanity,  and  charity;  and  this, 
it  will  be  remarked,  with  pleasure^  has 
been  so  freely  offered,  as  to  excite  the 
explicit  and  grateful  acknowledgements 
of  the  committee. 

If  we  assign  the  second  place  to  that 
ready  answer  to  the  call  of  compassion, 
which  raised  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription, in  a  few  days,  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  it  must  not  be  thought 
to  imply  the  smallest  disrespect  to  this 
effectual  branch  of  aid.  On  the 
contrary  ;  we  admire  the  promptitude 
and  energy  which  so  rapidly  realized  the 
humane  and  patriotic  suggestion.  We 
presume  to  say,  that  in  very  few  capitals, 
if  in  any,  could  the  same' measure  have 
obtained  equal  supporC  in  the  time. 
We  know  of  none  in  which  much  lon- 
ger delays  would  not  have  been  inter- 
posed, between  the  intention  and  the 
deed.  This  partly  arises  from  the  habit 
of  the  public  in  the  metropolis  of  acting 
for  itself ;  uncontrouled  by  those  forma- 
lities which  in  most  places  imply,  or 
await  the  motions  of  government,  and 
therefore,  are  paralyzed  till  some  per- 
sonage in  office  has  obtained  permission 
to  superintend  proceedings.  Here  the 
humanity  and  good  sense  of  the  people 
confide  in  the  humanity  and  good  sense 
of  the  government;  and  desire  from 
the  ruling  powers — not  that  they  should 
take  the  lead,  but — ^that  they  should 
second  the  efforts  of  those  who  derive 
their  impulse  from  laudable  motives; 
and  who  doubt  not  the  effect  of  those 
motives  on  others. 

We  do  acknowledge,  that  the  citizens 
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ti  London  are  favoured  in  point  of 
wealth ;  in  the  possession  of  which, 
they  enjoy  a  power 


of  the  most  i  in  pop 
taotkiod;  and  we  take  a  pleasure  iu 
uarkin^^  their  application  of  this  power 
io  nodes  so  greatly  to  their  honour. 
NotvilhsUudin?  the  very  many  and 
liearv  disappointments  to  which  their 
beneVdcnce  has  been  subjecttd,  and  the 
MttsioDS  experienced  from  the  maneeu- 
Tres  practised  on  it  by  schemers,  Ihere 
i$  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  matter  of 
real  iwportaoce  to  the  community,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  name  of  known  respectabi- 
iilj,  being  disregarded,  or  treated  with 
indifference.  It  is  true,  that  many 
diia^  which  to  those  who  have  long  roe- 
(btatpd  on  them,  appear  to  be  supremely 
ntilled  to  public  sanction  and  support, 
ire  not  seen  in  the  same  light  by  others, 
to  whose  consideration  they  are  sub- 
mitted ;  nor  is  it  less  true,  that  various 
obstacles  are  discerned  by  the  public, 
aad  various  difficulties  ^re  felt,  which 
bd  Dot  occurred  to  the  authors  of  cer- 
tain proposals, — which  had  been  over- 
kttked  by  them,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
exaltation  of  what  they  had  undertaken. 
Hence,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
think  hardly  of  persons  who  start  an  ob- 
ject for  public  attention  ;  tbey  may  have 
persoaded  themselves,  and  their  hearts 
■aj  be  warm  in  the  cause  ;-^while 
cooler  heads,  on  more  accurate  investi- 
^on,  and  closer  scrutiny,  may  de- 
tect imperfections  which  vitiate,  if  not 
iiipossibilities  which  defeat,  what  may 
kire  been  proposed  as  the  best  of  plans 
—plans  announced  as  all  but  infallible, 
ifl  paint  of  general  utility,  and  exten- 
unt  success. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  very  few 
weeks  have  seen  the  proposition  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  brought  into  action,  di- 
rccteiho  answer  its  purpose,  reported  on, 
aad  partly  closed.  It  affords  a  demon- 
stration of  what  may  be  done,  when  occa- 
lioa  demands ;  and  it  well  deserves  to 
Mcopy  a  place  in  our  pages,  for  the  ex- 
anp^and  encouragement  of  future  ge- 
nerations. 

Nor  let  the  immediate  compliance  of 
GofemmeBt  with  the  request  for  assist- 
ace,  be  overlooked.  Ihe  Committee 
Mlice  this,  in  their  Report ;  together 
villi  an  instant  8apply»  from  the  same 
fnrter,  of  artidtt  i^iemied.     ' 


All  who  have  had  occasion  to  trans- 
act business  with  public  Offices  knowV 
that  they  rarely  act  with  that  prompti- 
tude which  those  who  are  themselves 
independent  of  forms  and  precedents 
desire  :  public  men  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  actions  of  their  predecessors 
in  office;  and  while  th^  think  them- 
selves bound  by  those  precedents,  they 
are  so  bound.  On  the  present  occasion, 
no  impediments  of  form  appear  to  have 
been  started ;  the  object  was  laudable, 
and  the  assistance  was  prompt. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  War 
has  many  evils ;  and  that  after  Vfjax  has 
ceased,  as  to  actual  hostility,  the  afflic- 
tions it  entails  are  not  terminated.  We 
condemn  without  compunction  the  idle 
and  the  lazy ;  but  we  compassionate  those 
who  would  willingly  labour  but  cannot 
find  opportunity.  The  change  from 
Peace  to  War,  threw  thousands  into 
want:  the  change  from  War  to  Peace 
has  produced  disastrous  effects  no  less 
extensive.  It  has  been  felt  by  those 
who  ploughed  the  land,  and  by  those 
Mrho  ploughed  the  Waves ;  by  those  who 
supported  the  Community,  and  by  those 
who  defended  it.  In  return,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Commnnity  is  due  to  both 
descriptions  of  its  members;  and  every 
humane  heart  will  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  all  Institutions  devised  and  establish- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  either. 

It  must  not  be  forgot,  that  the  exam- 
ple and  support  of  this  exertion  has 
induced  an  attempt  to  suppress  mendi- 
city all  together.  The  accomplishment 
of  that  plan  is  most  desirable ;  especially 
if  it  shall  prove  to  be  founded  on  prin- 
ciples which  will  endure  the  test  of 
experiencl.  That  Mendicity  may  be 
removed  or  banished,  for  a  time,  cannot 
6e  doubted;  that  it  will  return  and 
revive  must  be  expected ;  and  here  ap- 
pears an  advantage  possessed  by  this 
interposition  in  behalf  of  distressed 
Seamen ;  the  case  is  not  likely  to  recur. 
When  the  present  purpose  is  answered 
the  eflfort  terminates.  We  hope  never 
again  to  see  the  time  when  the  simul- 
taneous dismissal  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand superfluous  hands,  from  their 
ordinary  course  of  life,  shall  choak  up  the 
channels  of  regular  employment;  inso- 
much, that  for  every  one  of  them 
B2 
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admitted  into  constant  occupation,  some 
other  individual,  equally  deserving,  and 
perhaps  equally  to  be  commisserated 
either  in  himself,  or  his  connexions,  fears 
to  be  dismissed  from  his  daily  labours. 

The  Committee  has  felt  the  impor- 
taqce  of  this  consideration,  and  has 
carefully  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  the 
subjects  of  its  bounty  such  births  as  do 
not  interfere  with  the  engagements  of 
more  fortunate  competitors  :  a  point  of 
prudence  deserving  unqualided  commen- 
dation. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  those  evils  which  have 
been  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
this  well  timed  charity.  It  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight,  an  unmerited 
imputation  on  the  characters  of  these 
sufferers,  to  suppose  their  deviating  into 
crime.  This  well  becomes  those  who 
never  felt  the  pangs  of  distress,  or  the 
keenness  of  hunger.  The  man  who  thinks 
it  impossible !  that  A^  should  be  tempted 
or  driven,  to  transgression,  by  anguish 
and  despondenrey,  knows  little  of  him- 
self, and  less  of  human  nature.  These 
men  were  ignorant,  from  their  origin 
and  habits;  they  were  rude,  imprudent, 
unguarded,  and  boisterous.  We  mean 
them  no  harm,  and  we  do  them  no  injus- 
tice, when  we  insist  on  the  propritfly 
of  considering  the  prevention  of  what 
mischief  th^y  might  have  beenen«raged 
in,  or  might  have  occasioned,  as  so 
ranch  gain  to  the  safety,  the  quiet,  and 
the  morals  of  the  public.  Those  who 
have  paid  even  a  slight  attention  to  late 
reports  of  alarming  and  desperate  crimes, 
must  be  aware,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  individuals  now  re- 
lieved could  not  but  be  unavoidably  sub- 
jected, bad  they  fallen  in  among  assori- 
ates  of  that  sanguinary  description,  to 
whose  arts  and  example  they  might  have 
yielded,  or  in  whose  company  they 
might  have  become  partakers  of  their 
crimes. 

We  cannot  close  this  Article,  without 
submitting  as  a  question,  at  least, 
whether  under  all  circumstances  the 
number  of  these  sufferers,  though  con- 
siderabU,  in  itself,  is  not  below  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated, 
in  consequence  of  a  crisis  so  violent 
and  80  sudden  iu  public  affairs  ?    That 


fifteen  hundred  men,  not  all  fairly  be- 
longing to  the  Port  of  London,  sboald 
be  found  ont  of  employ,  and  therefore 
destitute,  is  perhaps  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  than  that  the  number  was  not  g^reater. 
When  it  is  considered  that  among  these 
are  included  as  well  many  foreigners, 
as  others  infirm,  from  age  and  varioos 
causes.  When  the  proper  deductions  are 
made  for  these,  and  such  as  these,  is  the 
real  nun^ber  any  great  occasion  of  sur- 
prize ?  How  many  unemployed  Seamen 
muy  be  found  in  London  at  all  times, 
and  therefore  at  any  time  ?  Nor  ought  we 
to  dismiss  the  subject  without  adverting; 
to  the  painful,  the  disagreeable,  and 
even  dangerous  duty  of  those  volunteers 
who  personally  attended  to  the  wants  of 
the  famished,  the  miserable,  and  the 
diseased.  Only  those  *  who  happen  to 
have  been  conversant  with  such  objects 
can  conceive  the  painful  task.  We  speak 
thus  from  observation  ;  having  witness- 
ed the  condition  of  not  a  few  of  these 
distressed  Seamen.  That  their  suffer- 
ings had,  in  too  many  instances,  origi- 
nated in  personal  imprudence,  must  be 
acknowledged,  with  regret;  but,  over 
these  compassion  readily  draws  a  veil. 

It  remains  that  we  congratulate  those 
beneficent  gentlemen  generally,  who  have 
rendered  this  service  to  humanity,  and 
have  happily  seen  their  undertaking 
answer  its  purpose.  They  may  rest 
assured  that  they  have  done  their  coun- 
try honour.  They  may  li^  down  at  night, 
with  the  pleasing  conviction  of  having 
spent  their  day  in  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  (he  objects  of  their  attention.  Their 
feelings  cannot  but  be  gratifying,  and 
their  recollections  self-satisfactory. 

The  distinction  conferred  by  the  Com- 
mittee, on  several  gentlemen  whom  they  - 
mention  by  name,  forbids  our  more 
humble  praise  of  their  exertions  as  in- 
dividuals :  they  will  not  soon  be  forgot ; 
nor  will  they  fail  of  their  reward :  not 
that  which  consists  in  a  title,  or  a  pub- 
lic token  of  external  honour,  but  that 
which  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  bosom, 
and  after  having  been  worn  during  Hfe, 
will  be  more  fully  and  more  justly  ap- 
preciated, when  life  has  closedt 
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1 1  is  far  from  our  intention  by  com- 
neoding*  the  benefieence  of  the  city  of 
l^mloa,  to  discommendy  in  the  slightest 
dcg^c,  the   exertions    of  other   cities, 
either  at  home  or  abnad. — We  know 
that  frreal  and  mosi  honourable  charities 
hare   been  manifested  on  the  rontineiii; 
and    we    particalarly    dihtin<ruish   those 
vbirh  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of 
ihat  multitude  of  deluded,  but  niurh  to 
be  pitied,  eaii§rrants  whirh  tilled  many 
cities  ou  the  coast,  while  d»eekinf  for  a 
passa^  to  America.     If  any  Gfeiitleroan 
can    obli)^    us   by   particulars   of  the 
amoant,   the  application,  and  the  mode 
of  rendering  must  effectual,  the  collec- 
tions at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  &c.  in 
Hollaind,  or  elsewhere,  we  shall  take  a 
pleaanre   in  extending^  the  knowledge  of 
sach  bounty  amon^  our  countrymen.  It 
h  a  tribute  due  to  their  humanity,  and 
a  tribute  that  will  be  paid   with  more 
than  readiness, — ^with  eagerness. 


REPORT 

or  THB 

GsTissAi.  Committer   for   the  Relief 

OP  Diatsrwed  Seamen, 

Iw  THIS  City  of  London. 

Feb.  6, 1818. 

The  Meeting  held  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
doo  Tavern  ou  the  5th  of  January  last, 
baring  appointed  a  Committee  consistinfr 
of  fif^y-eivht  Persons,  (with  power  to  add 
to  their  nomber;)  and  subscribed  the  sum 
of  £950p~the  Gentlemen  nominated  met 
tbe  next  day  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern  in 
the  Poultry,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
Plan  for  crarrying  into  immediate  effect  the 
tatentioo  of  the  Meeting,  which  was—to 
clear  the  Metropolis  of  the  destitute  and 
diseased  persons  in  the  garb  of  Seamen, 
wbo  appeared  in  the  streets  and  environs. 

As  these  persons  were  known  to  be  nn- 
■leroua,  the  Committee  were  desirous  of 
engaging  premises  for  temporary  offices,  in 
some  cooveoieiit  place;  but,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  tbeir  meeting,  so  great  was  the 
throng,  and  so  urgent  the  distress  of  the 
poor  people,  that  every  other  consideration 
gave  way  to  that  of  affording  them  relief 
in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Bleaden  liberally  consented  to  allow 
tbe  Conmittee  to  occupy  the  requisite 
BOMber  of  rooms,  on  very  moderate  terms, 
(altiioagh  be  was  exposed  to  serious  incon- 
vcnieace  by  tbe  number  of  miserable  ob- 
jttU  wbo,  for  several  days,  rendered  his 


house  almost  inaccessible)  the  Committee 
have  continued  to  transact  their  business 
at  his  Tavern. 

Many  Gentlemen  having  offered  them- 
selves as  n)en»tiers  oft  he  Committee,  f  which 
has  at  ieuf^th  increased  to  the  Lumber  of 
seventy)  it  wnsjudtred  exf)edient  to  divide 
and  apportion  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
among  theni ;  and  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing Subcommittees  were  immediately 
formed  :  viz. — 

Ist— i4  Depot  Committee ;  to  whom  was 
charged  the  care  of  providing  temporary 
lodging  Hnd  food  for  the  men. 

2nd.— ^n  Examining  Committee;  (con- 
sisting principally  of  Captains  and  Officers 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy  j  Commanders  hi 
the  East  India  Companv^s  Service ;  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  Masters 
of  Merchant  Ships,^  to  whom  was  entrust- 
ed the  selection  of  such  of  the  poor  people 
as  were  really  Seamen  in  distress. 

Srd. — ji  Finance  Committee  ;  to  receive 
Subscriptions,  audit  Accounts,  and  make 
payments. 

4t  h — A  Shipping  Committee ;  (consisting 
chiefly  of  Nautical  men)  who  undertook  to 
attend  to  the  embarking  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  men  on  board  the  Re- 
ceivHig  .Ships;  for  which  Ships  application 
was  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

51  h. — A  Clothing  and  Provision  Com' 
mittee, 
6th — A  CommiUee  of  Disposal 
By  this  arrangemeitl.  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  press  of  f  lentlemen  offering 
their  asbistance,  and  advice,  was  as  much 
as  possible  obviated  ;  and  those  duties  were 
ansigned  to  them  respecti%ely,  which,  from 
circumstHUces,  they  were  most  competent, 
or  willing  to  perform. 

In  a  few  days  it  was  found  practicable  to 
consolidate  these  Sub  Committees  into 
Three,  viz. : 

Examining,  Shipping,  and  Finance. 

By  whom,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Committee,  the  operations  of  the 
charity  has  since  been  conducted. 

Such  was  the  forlorn  and  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  poor  people  who  flocked  for 
relief,  that  the  Committee  deemed  it  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that,  on  the  flrst 
day  of  their  meeting,  they  %vcre  able  to 
engage  room  in  a  house  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Hayes,  of  Newingion,  in  which  200  could 
be  received,  and  iiheltered  from  the  weather. 

The  London  Workhouse  also  admitted 
100  of  the  men. 

In  both  these  places,  their  immediate 
wants  were  attended  to. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress, 
application  was  made  to  the  Lords  of  the 
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Admiralty  for  Receiving  Vesselt,  to  be 
moored  in  convenient  stations  on  the  River ; 
who  granted  the  request  without  the  delay 
of  an  hour. 

It  had  been  a  very  general  belief,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  persons  appearing 
in  the  streets  as  Distressed  Seamen  were 
not  really  so,  but  had  assumed  that  garb, 
the  better  to  excite  compassion  ;  but,  either 
the  idea  was  without  foundation,  or  the 
impostors  were  deterred  from  making  their 
appearance,  by  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
Examining  Committee;  the  fact  being, 
that  very  few  men  have  presented  them- 
selves, who  have  not  served  at  Sea  ;  and 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  on  board  Ships 
of  War. 

The  examination  of  the  men  has  been 
▼ery  strict,  and  conducted  by  certain  rules, 
whereby  the  Committee  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain  a  registry  of  the  age  y  place  of 
birth  i  height  ^  date  of  service,  and  on 
board  of  what  ships ;  date  of  discharge, 
and  qualifications  of  each  man.  By  a  re- 
ference to  this  registry,  any  one  of  the 
men  may  be  identified  upon  any  future  oc- 
casion. 

As  the  applicants  in  the  course  of  the 
first  few  days,  exceeded  by  some  hundreds 
the  number  •  for  whom  it  was  possible  to 
provide  lodging,  without  incurring  conside- 
rable hazard,  not  only  to  tliemselveSf  but 
also  to  the  public  health,  (a  very  la^e  pro- 
portion being  sick  or  diseased),  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  admit  into  the  General 
Depot  such  only  as  ivere  free  from  infec- 
tious disorders, giving  those  for  whom  such 
accommodation  could  not,  (from  those  con- 
siderations) be  immediately  made ;  or  for 
whom  admittance  into  the  Hospitals  could 
not  be  obtained,  a  daily  supply  of  Bread 
and  Money,  until  fit  places  could  be  pro- 
cured for  their  reception. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  it  was  possible  to 
get  the  Dromedary  prepared  for  their  ac- 
commodation, the  Sick  men  were  lodged 
on  board  her,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, and  the  necessary  assistants. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Committee. — They  purposely 
abstain  from  entering  into  the  minor  details 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  them,  to  guard 
against  the  application  of  the  funds,  to  the 
relief  of  other  objects  than  those  for  whom 
the  subscription  was  entered  into : — or  the 
influx  of  Distressed  Seamen  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  also 
been  cautious  not  to  increase  the  existing 
evil  (which  appears  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  temporary 
tuperabnndance  of  Seamen)  by  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  obtaining  immediate 


engagements  for  these  poor  men  in  vessels 
outward-bound  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
Seamen,  who  might  thereby  have  been 
exposed  to  difiicnity  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. 

The  general  result  of  the  proceeding's* 
which  the  public  benevolence  has  thus 
enabled  the  Committee  to  adopt,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1230  men  have  been  received  ou 
board  of  the  seven  vessels  granted  by 
the  Admiralty  for  that  purpose,  and  sup- 
plied with  necessary  clothing Of  tliese 

349  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  Navy., 
in  the  Merchants*  service,  or  other* 
wise  provided  for ;  and  many  others 
are  expected   to  be  provided  with 
ships  in  a  few  days. 
162  are  on  board  the  Dromedary,  appro- 
priated  exclusively  to  the   sick  ;  of 
whom  61  are  ieriott* cases, 
3  have  been  sent  on  shore  for  miscon- 
duct. 
5  have  died. 
7 1 1  remain  on  board  the  receiving  ships 
(besides  the  I62  sick.) 


remaining  m^iy  be  thus 


1230 

The  number 
classed,  namely — 

Fit  for  service        .  .  351 

Healthy  men,  but  unfit  for  the 

Merchant  service  .         ISO 

Infirm,  and  on  that  account  unfit  66 
Foreigners,  of  whom  30  are  fit 

for  employ,  the  rest  unfit 
Foreigners  desirous    of    being 

sent  home 
Black  men,  of  whom  20  are  fit 

for  employ,  the  rebt  unfit 
Men  wanting  to  be  sent  to  their 

parishes 


47 
12 


47 


8 


711 

The  Committee  have  great  satisfaction  in 
stating,  that  it  appears  from  the  rieport  of 
the  Examining  Committee,  who  daily  visit 
the  receiving  ships,  that  the  men  are  in 
general  clean; — as  romfprtable  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  j — and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  grateful. 

The  expense  of  victualling  each  man  is 
about  5d.  per  day. 

A  liberal  issue  has  been  made  of  soap, 
razors,  combs,  brushes,  &c.;  and,  besides 
an  additional  allowance  of  clothing,  eai^h 
man  has  a  blanket  given  him  on  joining  a 
ship. 

The  Establishment  of  Officers  on  boa  id 
each  ship,  consists  of  a  commander,  mate, 
and  clerk ;  and  the  Warrant  Officers  of  the 
ship  remain  on  l>oard  to  assist  iDpresenring 
discipline. 
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The  tTerage  expense  of  this  Establish- 
neot,  mduding  table  money  to  Officers,  is 
171.  lOd.  per  day  for  each  ship. 

The  expense  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
neut  is  about  £l,  12s.  per  day. 

The  Cominittee  cannot  make  this  rrport 
without  ackuowledi^iug  the  prompt  atten- 
tKNi  which  has  .becD  paid  to  the  several 
spplicaiiofis  which  the  Committee  have 
i»<l  occasion  to  make  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Adaiiralty,  for  Vessels,  Stores,  and  Medi- 
ciMSj  to  which  attention  they  feel  that  the 
Mccra  n(  their  exertions  in  speedily  re- 
bevtug  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate  ob- 
jects of  their  care,  is  very  materially  to  be 
ittributed.  The  Committee  have  also 
received  SOO  suits  of  Clothing,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
■eot 

EMPLOYMENT. 

A  certain  DUiDt)er  of  Gentlemen  have 
iiodertaken  tonuperinfend  the  employment 
of  the  Seamen,  and  the  Admiralty  has 
given  directions  to  the  Navy  Board  to 
npply  a  quantity  of  Junk,  to  be  made  into 
Pointo,  Gaskets,  &c. 

The  solicitude  to  be  useful,  (which  has 
been  strikingly  manifested  by  the  attention 
of  the  Nautical  Members  of  the  Committee) 
bu  been  confined  to  no  particular  class  or 
fefct.  And  tlie  Committee  have  not  been 
ooBiindful  of  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
Bien— tiie  Ile%'.  James  Radge,  A.M.  and  Mr. 
Maole,  have  repeatedly  performed  Divine 
Service  on  boaitl  the  several  receiving  ships 
—Bibles  have  been  distributed — and  the 
geoeral  conduct  of  the  men  during  Divine 
i^errice  has  been  most  exemplary.— Dr. 
Bltke,  R.N.  and  Dr.  Rankin,  of  the  Hon. 
LLCS,  have  gratuitously  contributed  their 
BMdical  aid. 

The  Committee  considering  that  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  have  been  appointed, 
will  have  been  effected  by  the  14th  of  this' 
■KMtfa,  have  given  notice^  that  after  that 
day,  00  application  for  relief  will  be  at- 
teoded  to;  except  from  such  seamen  as 
abtll  be  actttally  diseased;  or  disabled 
from  labour  by  age,  bodily  defect,  or  in- 
firmity. 

The  Committee  consider  it  of  importance 
that  the  public  should  t>e  informed  of  their 
having  prolonged  the  period  of  their  exa- 
■ioations  to  the  atx>ve  date,  in  order  to 
alTordao  opportunity  to  every  proper  object 
vithin  the  Metropolis,  of  becoming  an 
applicant  forthe' benefits  of  the  charity,  (of 
vham  very  few  have  lately  presented 
tbenselves:)  and  that  therefore  such  as 
cootiniie  to  infest  the  streets  of  Westminster, 
and  places  at  a  distance^  from  the  immediate 
opentioiis  of  the  Committee,  may,  gene- 


rally speaking,  if  not  always,  be  oeemed 
impostors. 

The  Committee  desire  in  conclusion,  to 
express  a  hope,  that  the  means  adopted  by 
them,  (due  allowance  being  made  .for  the 
little  time  allowed  for  deliberation,)  are 
such,  as  the  public  will  approve.  They 
can  assure  the  Subscribers  that  never  was 
charity  bestowed  upon  objects  of  greater 
interest,  or  by  whom  it  was  more  wanted, 
or  more  gratefully  acknowledged;  and,  for 
themselves,  the  Committee  can  with  truth 
add,  never  was  their  time  employed  more 
to  the  gratification  of  the  best  feelings  of 
their  nature. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  report,  that 
the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  received 
by  the  Treasurer  is,  £l  1,938,  14s.  lOd. 

The  monthly  expenditure  of  the  Esta- 
blishment is  about  £1,000  exclusive  of 
Cloaths,  Bedding,  and  Ship  Chandlery. 

As  soon  after  the  14tli  current  as  the 
Committee  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  individuals  composing  the  va- 
rious classes  described  by  their  arrange- 
ment, they  will  report  for  the  information 
of  subscribers  the  measures  proposed  for 
the  ultimate  disposil  of  the  whole  remain- 
ing on  board. 

J.  E.  GORDON,  {Hon.  Secretary.) 


SECOND  REPORT. 
Feb.  38,  1818. 
The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in 
communicating    to    Subscribers   and   the 
Public,  that  since  their  last  Report,  Can- 
didates for  Relief  (as  far  as  relates  to  proper 
objects)  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  limited 
number:  the  following  statement  will  be 
found  to  express,  in  a  small  compass,  the 
progress  of  their  operations. 
Received  on  board  the  several 

ships         ...  *        151f 

Shipped  and  otherwise  dis- 
posed of        •  777 
Dead             .             .         .  24 
Sent  on  shore  for  miscon- 
duct          .              .  7 
On  Iward  28th  February,      706 

161S 

the  number  on  board  may  be  thus  classed. 

Able  and  Ordinary  Sea- 
men .  .        407 

Healthy,  but  unfit  for  ser- 
vice .  7 

Men  wishing  to  be  sent  to 
their  Parishes     *•       «         68 

Infirm  •  •  57 
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Foreignen  desirous  of  le- 

turning  to  their  respec- 

tive countries 

13 

Ditto*  not  desirous  of  re- 

turning 

10 

Blacks 

4S 

Sick 

100 

705 

They  have  great  ^satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  state,  that  the  arrangements  in 
favour  of  Patients  on  board  their  Elospital 
Ship  are  not  surpassed  by  any  institution 
of  a  similar  nature  on  shore ;  and  that  a 
decrease  of  62  has  been  effected  in  the 
Dumber  sick  since  last  Report ;  indeed  they 
feeU  that  it  would  l>e  an  act  of  injustice  to 
the  Gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  their  establishment,  generally  speaking, 
not  to  mention,  that  the  internal  state  of 
every  Vessel  is  such  in  point  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  as  reflects  the  highest  credit 
00  their  exertions. 

Two  Clergymen  have  been  engaged  to 
perform  Divine  Service  and  execute  other 
religious  duties,  on  board  the  several  Ships, 
and  have  undertaken  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  Sick. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Com 
mittee  feel  themselves  obliged  to  state,  th»t 
certain  Parishes  have  tHken  advantage 
of  the  liberality  of  the  contributions;  and 
applications  have  been  made  by  persons 
having  regular  parochial  settlements,  which 
they  have  breii  induced  to  leave,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  aid  from  this  subscrip- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  such  attempts  at  im- 
position, the  Committee  have  considered  it 
their  duty  to  publish  for  the  sutlxfaction  of 
the  Public,  that  a  former  Resolution  which 
conflned  applications  for  Relief  to  be  made 
within  a  limited  period,  will  be  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to;  and  that  hereafter  no 
more  applicants,  of  any  description  what- 
ever, will  be  received. 

On  the  subject  of  dJs|K>sal,  the  Com- 
mittee would  beg  leave  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Public,  that  the  Seamen 
capable  of  employment  as  such,  are  in 
active  demand,  and  that  they  are  warrant- 
ed to  hope,  that  their  establishment  will 
ahortly  be  cleared  of  them ;  that  Foreign- 
ers and  men  of  colour  desiious  of  being 
forwarded  to  their  respective  countries,  or 
His  Majesty's  colonies,  have  been  distri- 
buted in  charge  to  gentlemen,  whose  con- 
nection with  such  situations  will  enable 
them  to  furnish  and  facilitate  the  necessary 
conveyances ;  and  that  tliey  have  requested 
permisiion  to  communicate,  by  deputation, 


with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Court  of  Aldermen  upon  the  subject 
of  parish  casrs,  and  the  necessary  forms 
and  means  of  conveyance. 

The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  are  happv 
in  being  able  to  acquaint  the  Public,  th^t 
in  consequence  of  the  daily  decrease  in 
numbers,  a  redurtion  of  their  eittabliiih- 
ment  will  take  place  on  Moud.-ty,  the  9M1 
of  March,  by  the  return  to  his  Maje»l\'8 
Government  of  ou«'  of  the  receiving  Ships. 
J.  E.  (K)RDON,  Htm.  Sec. 

Ao.27,  PouUty. 


A  Cruise,  or  Three  Months  on  the 
Continent.  By  a  Naval  Officer.  With 
coloured  engravings.  8vo.  8s.  Law  and 
Wbittaker,  London,  1818. 
This  elegantly  executed  volume,  is 
offered  to  the  public  as  the  spontaneous 
effusion  '  ef  a  sailor,  let  loose  from  his 
professional  employment,  and  viewing^ 
with  curious  eyes  s'7ene$  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed.'  It 
is  precisely  such  a  book  as  we  should 
expect  from  an  intelligent  officer,  who 
travelled  with  the  design  of  seeing^  meo 
and  things  as  they  really  are,  ondis- 
torted  by  the  misrepresents  t  ions  of  part  j, 
and  without  cherishing  an  overweening- 
contempt  for  every  thidg  that  is  not 
wholly  British.  Wisely  passing  iu  si- 
lence cities,  towns,  and  scenes,  that 
have  been  described  by  preceding  tour- 
ists, almost  to  satiety,  the  author  has 
sketched,  with  a  lively  pen,  those  traits 
of  national  character,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  escape  the  notice  of  less 
observant  tourists,  and  has  presented  us 
with  a  three  months'  •  Cruise,'  which, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  will  become  a 
favourite  with  the  public. 

Embarking  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
Thames,  our  author  and  his  companion 
werein  due  time  landed  at  Ostend,  whose 
forti6cations,  of  course,  occupied  their 
attention.  Thence  they  proceeded 
through  Bruges  to  Ghent,  in  a  tracks- 
chuyt,  the  excellent  accommodations 
of  which  are  noticed  with  deserved  com- 
mendation. In  strolling  through  the 
streets  of  the  last  mentioned  city  oar 
traTellers  were  struck  with  the  reserve 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  form- 
ing a  strange  contrast  with  those  which 
they  had  obserred  in  the  South  of 
Europe. 
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Outside  the  vriodow  of  many  of  the 
lioQies  were  fastened  otie  or  two  mi r  ors, 
electing  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
itreHf;  to  that  the  curiosity  of  an  inmate 
■igittbe  gralifiH),  without  their  exposing 
tbeiuelves.  My  companion,  in  walking 
OS  the  promeiiaile  by  the  banks  of  the 
ctoalf  ob>erved  a  lady's  face  eagei  ly  intent 
on  a  gU!«  of  this  sort  y  and  with  a  go  d  deal 
of  rooloess  ^  f  e  her  a  nml ;  it  was  almost 
Moediately  returned,  and  occasioned  much 
hoghter  stuoiigst  the  parly  inside.  This 
if  a  general  piece  of  furniture  attached  to 
■Oit  of  the  houses  throughout  Holland,  a 
cinainistanre  we  were  as  yet  unacquainted 
vith ,  which,  from  its  novelty,  heightened 
tbe  amusenieut,  and  ranks  as  one  of  those 
tmialtbiugs  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  to 
rimark,  as  forming  a  striking  feature  in 
the  composition  of  the  Dutch  character. 

The  ch arches  and  other  public  places 
of  resort,  attracted  the  notice  of 
oar  aothor  and  his  companion.  The 
node  of  shoeing  horses  in  this  city, 
which  (it  seems)  is  common  thrnugh- 
oit  Flanders,  is  about  as  barbarous  as 
uj  we  have  ever  seen  or  read  : — a  lea- 
tbir  (trap  was  fastened  to  prevent  the 
aoimal  from  kicking ;  the  le^,  on  which 
the  operation  was  to  be  performed,  was 
theo  dnwo  up  to  a  cross  beam,  with  a 
rope,  high  enough  to  enable  the  farriers 
to  hammer  and  tile  at  their  ease,  while 
the  poor  horse  was,  in  a  manner,  con- 
iied  to  the  stocks.  The  shoe  was  put 
oQ  excessively  hot ;  so  that  when  the 
uunal  was  liberated,  he  could  not  put 
his  foot  to  tbe  gronnd  for  several  mi- 
lites.  The  number  of  beggars  in  Ghent 
iiheyoad  calculation. 

They  arc  stationary  in  every  street  j  the 
diflbent  ways  they  invent  to  attract  atten- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  importunity  of  all,  * 
karrasies  a  person  unused  to  this  degraded 
■isoer  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  plan 
of  employiog  infants  appears  to  be  most 
comnoD:  one  was  trained  to  lie  in  a  dead 
Mrt  of  slomber  on  the  shoulders  of  a  boy  ; 
though  perfectly  asleep,  yet  by  long  habit 
the  iofint  clung  like  one  of  those  cats  t^hich 
SiMllett  has  attached  to  the  shoulders  of 
Csdwaltader:  others  were  taught  to  hold 
oat  their  hands  while  the  bearer  trotted 
liter  each  pasaeoger;  agreeable  to  Sterne's 
mnrk,  they  generally  left  off  the  pursuit 
vhea  a  lady  came  in  tbe  way,  being  surer 
of  charity.  Often  we  were  obliged  to  di- 
^  so  at  to  leave  their  attention  die- 
traded;  in  short,  it  was  an  occupation  to 
«Hid  their  importunity    throughout  the 


day,  yet  with  all  our  caution  we  were 
sometimes  misled  ;  in  one  instance  it  was 
irresistible.  Two  young  boys,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  squatting  in  a  corner,  sent 
forth  the  most  lamentatile  cries,  as  from 
persons  expiring  of  hunger,  though  a  few 
sous  quieted  them;  we  strongly  suspected 
that  it  wouM  not  be  long  before  they  re- 
Kumed  their  piteous  duet.  Many  without 
limbs,  who,  perhaps,  had  once  coutcmptu- 
oirsly  defied  our  armies  in  combat,  now 
slavishly  kneeled  to  uh  for  the  paltry  cop- 
pers we  were  determined  to  refuse.  When 
a  passenger  did  open  the  pur«e-st  rings  of  hi» 
beart,  we  could  see  them  laughing  over 
and  counting  the  sum  of  his  charity,  in  a 
manuer  that  would  leave  some  room  to 
imagine  that  they  were  regularly  organized; 
one  party  attatking  at  a  time,  and  leaving 
off  the  moment  they  arrived  at  tbe  next 
corps  dc  reterve.  It  may  t>e  wondered, 
that  with  an  excellent  police,  they  do  not 
seem  to  pay  attention  to  this  host  of  vag- 
rhnts.  1  have  since  heard  this  extreme 
poverty  accounted  for,  from  the  manufac- 
tories employing  two,  where  formerly  they 
had  thirty,  thousand  at  work. 

Antwerp,  with  it<t  various  edifices, 
next  engaged  our  travellers*  attention. 
Among  other  curiosities,  which  they 
saw  at  this  place,  the  gardens  of  the 
opulent  are  not  the  least  striking.  One 
of  these  is  described,  at  some  length, 
and  as  similar  gardens  are  the  *  general 
hobby-horses*  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  dnr 
sailor's  account  of  it. 

We  had  this  day  an  engagement  with 
Mr.  S— — ,  to  visit  his  country  gardens. 
Our  ride  out  to  this  place  was  equally 
beautiful  as  that  which  I  have  already 
described  on  the  other  side  of  Antwerp: 
we  however  remarked,  that  the  trees  were 
a  little  better  than  we  had  yet  met  with; 
for  although  this  was  the  season  in  which 
every  thing  wss  seen  to  advantage,  there 
were  few  fine  trees:  they  all  appear  slender 
and  small;  we  did  not  see  a  good  oak 
amongst  them.  We  were  now  to  be  gra- 
tified with  a  very  different  sight :  the  gar- 
den of  a  private  individual,  laid  out  with 
all  that  taste  and  fancy  can  collect,  or  that 
caprice  can  imagine;  there  were  about 
six  miles  of  walks  through  garden;',  shrub- 
beries, fields,  wildernesses,  and  woods; 
these  were  variously  intersected  by  ponds 
(containinga  quantity  of  large  roach,  tench, 
and  carp;)  covered  with  swans  and  water- 
fowl; beautified  with  grottos,  ornamental 
bridges  and  boats  in  the  Chinese  style  of 
building;    besides  which,   there  were  a 
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number  df  pagodas  and  little  retreats  where 
he  liad  placed  painted  images  in  different 
pMtures.  After  passing  throogti  sdme  Bne 
parterres  of  flowers,  ^nc'ed  round  with 
box  wood,  cut  into  numerous  deTices,  with 
rows  of  niclies  fliled  with  bustfl«  we  were 
led  to  a  hermitage,  built  of  the  bark  of 
trees;  in  the  inside  was  seen,  sitting  on  an 
arm  chair,  a  reverend  hermit  fast  asleep, 
with  a  Bible  on  his  lap  ;  two  young  mice 
are  venturing  abroad,  while  a  cat  is  on  the 
watch  to  seize  them,  all  so  naturally  done, 
that  while  it  at  first  startles,  and  again 
eugages  the  attention,  through  the  nppor 
part  of  the  door  which  is  open,  the  garde- 
ner pulls  a  bell,  and  a  shower  of  water 
pours  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  as- 
tonished stranger.  This  seems  to  be  a  ffi- 
▼oorite  Dutch  joke ;  happily  for  us,  it  was 
out  of  order  at  this  moment/  We  met  with 
places  for  children  to  swing  on,  fitted  with 
figures  of  swans  and  sea-horses  j  and  pass* 
ing  through  a  field  of  sheep,  so  natural 
that  it  was  difficult  to  doubt  their  reality, 
we  arrived  at  a  tomb,  with  the  bust  of  a 
figure  pointing  to  the  inscription, "  Vanitai 
fftttutatum,  et  omnia  vanitas:'  Entering  the 
sepulchral  mansion  through  a  subterrane- 
ous winding,  we  came  to  a  figure  of  Dio- 
genes in  the  tub;  here  they  again  pulled  a 
rope,  and  Diogenes  grins  upon  you  while 
the  waters  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  so  as 
to  cut  off  a  retreat.  Leaving  this,  we  en- 
tered the  grand  pagoda,  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  with  four  guilt  snakes  intertwi- 
ning from  the  top,  and  a  pine-apple  crown, 
making  the  further  addition  of  twenty  feet. 
This  must  have  been  raised  at  an  immense 
expense.  In  the  lower  chamber  were  four 
niches,  with  the  heads  of  Mandarins,  gilt 
and  carved  work  of  various  devices:  thesie 
opened  into  two  apartments,  a  pump- room, 
and  staircase  equally  elegaut,  adorned  with 
Chinese  characters,  through  five  different 
flights, /rom  each  of  which  there  are  routed 
balconies,  and  a  prospect  enlarging  in 
beauty  as  you  ascend,  until  the  view  ex' 
tends  about  five  leagues  all  round.  The 
town  of  Antwerp  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage-rthe  town  of  Mechlin  too.  It 
is  a  scene  that  fasciuated  our  attention. 
The  ex.1eht»  in  .a -clear  day,  appears  a  vast 
garden,  'SL  natural  one,  embellished  with 
fifty  diirf^rent  spires  and  powers,  numerous 
windmills,. farm.hoiises,  villages  and  towiis. 
The  roof  iuside  has  a  fine  painting,  repre- 
aentihg  a  group  of  heads  looking  down, 
and  is  seen  with  great  effedt  from  below. 
Direr  this  is  a  reservoir  for  a  hundred  tons 
of  water,  which  is  pumped  up  froin't)e- 
n^ath,  and  made  to  rise  from  the  surround- 
ing woods  and  jet%  deau^  to  refresh  and 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.    The 


Empress  Maria  Louisa,  when  Bonaparte 
was  making  the  tour  of  Holland,  spent  two 
days  and  a  half  in  this  delightful  retreat  ; 
whilst  he  himself  was  visiting  the  forts, 
forming  his  plans  of  improvement,  and 
burning  the  manufactures  of  his  enemies. 
Mr.  S ,  whether  lame,  or  pretend- 
ing to  t)e  so,  kept  his  room  during  their 
stay.  We  left  this  elegant  and  tasteful 
pavilion,  and  were  conducted  over  several 
bridges,  passing  temples  hung  with  bells* 
and  boats,  all  in  the  same  style.  From  the 
highest  arch  of  one  we  saw  various  sorts  of 
fish,  even  to  the  bottom.  After  going 
through  a  shrubbery,  all  of  which  waa 
undermined,  we  descended  into  a  cave, 
opening  ont  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  we 
had  left.  Mere  one  may  have  a  cool  and 
delightful  bath  in  the  hottest  day.  Another 
field  presented  itself,  in  which  there  was  a 
wolf  tearing  a  cow  to  pieces,  while  she  is 
defending  herself  by  the  horns.  Nor, 
though  several  more  grottos  crowded  on  us, 
did  we  think  there  would  be  an  end  to  this 
magic  treat,  before  we  reached  a  pile  of 
ruius,  making  a  sort  of  summer-house,  with 
seats  before  the  door,  where  the  unwary 
stranger  is  again  immersed  in  a  tub  of  cool 
spring  water,  and  roused  from  his  enchant- 
ment. There  were  extensive  hot  and  green 
houses  filled  with  a  host  of  exotics. 

Passing  throngh  Breda,  Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam,  Scheveling,  Leyden,  and 
several  other  places,  of  which  we  have 
animated  sketches,  our  travellers  at 
length  arrived  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  ac- 
count of  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  oc* 
cu pies  several  pages,  which  are  replete 
with  interesting  details.  We  give  the 
following  notice  of  the  work-house, 
whose  arrangement  and  discipline  have 
frequently  been  cited  as  models  for  simi- 
lar establishments  iu  our  own  country, 
llis  a  large  edifice, 

And  docs  great  credit  to  the  Jtown  as  a 
public  institution.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
apartments  were  all  in  the  neatest  order ; 
the  brass  work  on  the  furniture  clei^ily 
polished,  and  the  tables  and  chairs  shining 
even  to  the  feet.  •  Among  the  pictures  was 
a  merchant  delivering  over  a  daughter, 
ivho  had  conducted  herself  improperly,  to 
the  stewards  of  the  institution.  Faiftiers, 
as  well  as  vagrants,  are  adniitted,  and  are 
fed  and  paid  for  their  work.  The  beds  in 
the'  women's  apartments  were  crowded  and 
small;  they  had  no  sheets,  they  really 
looked  wretched. 

The  house  at  this  time  was  full,  and  two 
or  three  of  these  unfortunates  were  some* 
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\  huddled  together  into  one  pallet ;  the 
whole  of  the  beds  were  as  close  to  each 
olher  as  the  6xtures  in  a  convict  ship.  The 
Boaiber  of  females  seemed  to  predominate; 
they  were  basy  knitting  stockings  and 
aakiag  op  clothing  for  the  house,  which 
was  bat  little  finer  than  sackcloth ;  they 
looked  as  you  invariably  find  bodies  of 
either  sex  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
each  other,— disorganized,  sallow,  ema- 
ciated, aod  sick.  It  was  a  painful  sight  as 
yo«  cast  your  eye  over  this  long  gallery, 
and  the  recollection  as  I  write  is  still  more 
painful : — from  infancy  to  old  age,  all  the 
different  gradations.  It  was  sufficient  that 
they  urere  wretched;  they  ceased  to  be 
guilty.  You  could  distinguish  one  or  two 
who  had  oot  lost  the  freshness  of  the  eye, 
who  >et  paid  some  attention  to  their  ap- 
pearance, and  who  looked  comely  even  in 
their  rags;  but  these  were  a  few;  the  rest, 
with  sunken  looks  and  haggard  cheeks, 
b^rayed  the  despondency  that  consumed 


I  stopped  to  look  at  one  who  was  spin- 
niB|r ;  her  wheel  went  regularly  but  slowly 
round ;  it  wanted  all  that  animation,  that 
busy  hum,  that  makes  this  occupation  so 
interesting  in  a  farmer's  house.  There 
was  a  steady  gloom  in  her  forehead ;  she 
dkllked  tbe  work,  but  was  determined  to 
get  through  with  it  We  passed  on ;  seve- 
ral held  out  their  hands  for  charity.  I  now 
regret  that  we  did  not  think  of  bu>ing  some 
pairs  of  atockings  of  their  working:  for- 
gotten  and  unknown  in  this  seclusion,  it 
was  hke  visiting  catacombs  of  the  dead. 
loseosibie  to  life  and  ita  enjoyments,  we 
left  them  spinning  out  the  threads  of  a  mi- 
setable  duration. 

These  sights  are  always  painful,  because 
we  see  distress  when  it  is  oiitof  onr  power 
to  remedy  it. .  The  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed weaving ;  some  of  the  boy%  had 
l>een  taught  to  write,  and  the  examples 
we  were  shown  were  well  written.  There 
seemed  throughout  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
order.  Onp  man  spoke  to  us  from  a  cell; 
this  waa  the  last  of  fonrleen  days,  during 
which  he  bad  been  solitarily  confined  for 
mtftbehavioor ;  these  punishments  render 
tbe  most  stubborn  tractable.  After  visiting 
the  sick,  the  kitchen,  an  J  .the  store  room, 
we  took  our  leave. 

Resuming  to  Antwerp,  oaf  travellers 
proceeded  through  Mechlin  (misprinted 
Meckim,)  Broisels,  and  the  field  of 
^atertoo,  by  the  well-known  road  to 
Paiisy'  where  their  tour  terminated. 
M Qch  as  has  been  written  on  this  capi- 
tal of  France,  oar  aathor  has  foroished 
details  reiati?e  to  it,  which. 


if  observed  by  preceding  travellers,  have, 
from  various  circumstances,  been  omitted 
in  their  publications.  We  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  the  sober  and 
temperate  view  given  by  the  author  of 
the  character  of  the  Parisians.  We  had^ 
marked  several  passages,  which  we  could 
wish  to  have  extracted,  but  must  con- 
clude our  notice  of  his  book  with  one 
more  passage  relative  to  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  good  people  of  Paris. 

One  cannot  imagine,  in  any  town,  a  gar- 
den equal  to  that  of  the,  Tuileries:  the 
taste  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  the  magnifi- 
cent copies  of  srolptore  with  which  it  is  , 
adorned,  the  propriety  of  behaviour  in  the 
mixed'Orowd  of  all  sorts  and  classes  who 
frequent  them  during  every  hour  of  the 
day;  every  one  walkingr  sitting,  lolling, 
reading,  or  sleeping,  as  they  feel  inclined 
to  retire  in  tbe  shade  or  loiter  in  the  sun- 
shine. In  one  walk  you  may  see  a  female 
politician  pacing  about,  digesting  the  news 
of  the  day ;  in  another  a  favourite  courte- 
zan, walking  and  unmolesting,  or  appa- 
rently wrapt  up  in  paying  the  attentions  of 
a  mother  to  the  infant  whom  she  has  bor- 
rowed ;  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  countryman , 
on  a  couple  of  chairs,  translating  the  ga- 
zette to  one  of  his  friends,' or  amusing  him 
with  the  tales  of  the  evening  before,  whilst 
a  philosophical  Frenchman,  reclining 
against  the  opposite  tree,  is  wondering  with 
himself  what  those  men  can  be  laughing 
&t',  heedless  of  the  crowds  of  soldiers,  fe- 
mBles,idlers,.and  strangers  continually  pass- 
ing by  him.  It  is  here  that  an  elegant 
promenade,  in  the  heart  of  the*towii,  oifera 
a  pleasing  retreat,  or  an  amusing  bustle, 
if  fatigue  approaches,  a  trifling  copper  will 
purchase  you  rest  ;ifennttt,  amusement,  and, 
if  necessity,  ease,  so  well  is  every  thing 
regulated  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Has  the  garden  ceased  to  please?  In  the 
squares  of -the  palace  the  soldiers  are  on 
parade — the  body-guards,  the  lancers,  and 
cuirassiers,  the  bands  of  music,  the  trumpets 
and  the  drums. — Does  it  rain?  The  .Lou.vre 
is -at  hahd-.-Are  you  tired  of  the  paintings, 
or  is  the.gallery  close  ahd  cfbwded-to  ex- 
cess?—you  ibay  ainuse  yourself  in- the  halls 
of  sculpture  below,  t fprbear  to  mention 
the -botaiiical  gardens  and  the  cabinets  .of 
natural  history,  unequalled  by  the  collec-* 
tions  6f  any  other  country;  but  as  there 
are  so  many  places  of  amiisenieiif  like  aii|^  ' 
vauxhall,  ahd  thoagh,  pef haps,  not  so 
briHiant,  yet,  as  they  ofcupy  the  evenings 
of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  they  de^ 
serve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  national  trait  in 
the  drversions  of  the  people. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  those 
of  ihe  Ruasian  mountains,  where  two  peo- 
ple descend  with  surprising  velocity  from 
a  theatre;  and  asrcndinf^  a  few  feet  almost 
perpendicularly,  are  hooked  and  drawn 
upwards  by  horses  and  machinery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building;.  On  the  top 
and  side  passafrps  of  ascent,  are  hundreds 
of  |>eople  delighted  with  the  view,  or  eager 
to  eng^gejn  tlie  H**rial  Bight,  while  a  band 
of  music  softens,  with  its  harmony,  the 
thunder  of  the  chariols.  The  deep  grooves 
in  which  they  roll,  are  well  calculated  to 
prevent  accidents  by  overt urniug  ;  but  there 
lias  lately  been  a  misfortune,  wherein  two 
people-lost  their  lives,  from  the  only  chanre 
of  casualty  that  could  possibly  occur.  The 
wheel  having  alipi^ed  from  its  axis,  the 
chariot,  abruptly  checked  in  the  rapid  re- 
volution of  its  descent,  violently  precipi- 
tated the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  the  bur 
that  was  locked  in  front  to  secure  their 
safety,  and  by  the  shock  bereft  them  of  an 
existence  in  which  they  had  exiiltingly 
leaped  to  experience  the  excited  feelings 
of  danger  over  the  ground  of  hitherto  un- 
disputed security.  Can  it  be  out  of  place, 
then,  to  call  it  a  Folie  beaujan  f  Under- 
neath thia  scaffolding,  or  temporary  erec- 
tion of  brick-work,  which  shakes  as  the 
•ound  proclaims  the  velocity  of  the  car- 
riages, are  large  apartments elegnntly  fitted 
up,  where  coffee,  refreshments,  and  ices,  are 
Tariously  served,  as  the  vanity  or  appetite 
demandsyor  the  purses  of  the  individuals 
permit. 

A  coloured  engraving  is  annexed,  il- 
lustrative of  this  hazardous  amusement. 
The  gardens,  next  in  reputatiuo  to  the 
Thuilleries,  are  those  called  Tivoli. 

On  particular  days  the  company  here  are 
extremely  select,  and  the  fire  workw  on 
Sundays  particularly  brilliant.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  they  have  recitations,  music 
and  legerdemain.  There  is  an  apartment 
where  profiles  are  taken  from  the  reflected 
shadow  of  the  face,  and  these  gardens  differ 
materially  from  ours,  in  the  spectators 
becoming  themselves  the  performers  mount- 
ing in  cars,  tumbling  in  swings,  or  joining 
in  the  gladsome  circles  of  the  waltz. 

There  are,  besides,  a  number  of  other 
gardens  ou  something  of  a  similar  plan, 
open  to  the  public  for  a  trifling  gratuity, 
iQ  different  parts  of  the  town,  suited  to  the 
jconvenience  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants. To  these  alsp  may  be  added  the 
Boulevards,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
better  sort  of  coffee  houses,  there  are  seats 
to  be  let  out ;  these,  on  both  sides,  are  lined 
with  crowds  witnessing  the  anticaof  a  buf: 
fooD,  or  the  sleight  of  hand  of  a  juggler 


in  general,  both  of  these  whom  1  have  met 
with  are  of  the  lowest  description.  The 
former  excel  in  sheer  impudence,  the  latter 
by  tricks,  that,  one  would  think,  scarcely 
could  impose  on  a  child.  Here,  also,  are 
nimibersof  ballad  singers,  music  grinders, 
pnnch  fterforniers,  hired  criers,  ha%«king 
ped  srs,  twopenny  shows,  old  print  seilera» 
t>eer  and  lemon-water  carriers,  the  last  re- 
markable fur  the  towers  instead  of  wheeled 
curriagesy  which  they  carry  on  their  hacks 
with  pipes  led  round  their  middle,  so  that 
the  liquor  would  seem  to  flow  from  the 
waistcoat  pockets.  These  towen«  have 
often  a  metal  image  on  the  tops,  holding  in 
their  hands  various  devices,  as  a  flag  with 
p#?ace.  Fame  with  a  trumpet,  &c.  The 
drinking  cups  arc  in  the  shape  of  bells,  and 
kept  always  shining.  Of  the  music.  Rule 
Britannia,  aud  God  save  the  King,  were 
very  common  tunes,  a  circumstance  that 
spoke  for  itself,  the  number  of  English 
who  are  everywhere  to  tw  found. 

I'he  ballad  singers  are  chiefly  women 
and  young  girls,  who  accompany  the  tam- 
bourine, and  are  often  handsome,  with  al- 
most alwa>s  an  excellent  voice.  They  gain 
an  audience  from  t  he  concourse  of  people 
m  the  evening,  which,  including  tboae  who 
are  seated,  is  often  so  great,  as  to  mterrupt 
the  passage,  and  render  the  boulevardii 
nearly  as  hot  as  the  air  of  the  theatres. 

Several  engravings,  neatly  executed, 
and  coloured  agreeably  to  the  costume 
of  the  countries  traversed  by  our  au- 
thor, enhance  the  value  of  this  unpre- 
tending but  really  curious  and  amusing 
volume. 


Shakspeare  aud  his  Times;  including- 
the  Biography  of  the  Pott ;  Criticisma 
on  his  Genius  and  Writing,  &c.  &g. 
By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  4to.  2  vols. 
£5.  df.  Cndell  &  Davies,  London,  1817. 
[Conc/tfifecf  ftom  p,  743.  Vol.  VIL] 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Drake^s 
elaborate  work  commences  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Thomas  VVriothesley* 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakspeare's 
great  friend  atid  patron,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  two  first  productions  of 
his  muse,  '*  Venus  and  Adonis,*'  and 
his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece."  To  this  suc- 
ceeds a  critique  on  the  poems,  and  par- 
ticularly the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare; 
Dr.  Drake  has  shewn,  we  think  most 
satisfactorily,  that  the  person  so  fre- 
quently and  affectionately  addressed  in 
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tkt  last  mentioned  pieces,  is  no  other 
tban  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  This 
argumeDt  is  prosecuted  at  very  conside- 
nbie  length,  but  would  be  imperfectly 
exhibited  by  any  extracts  that  we  can 
adduce.  The  passages,  quoted  from 
8hakspeare*s  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  are 
aboadantly  sufficient  to  evince  a  value 
far  beyond  what  has  been  attributed  to 
it  in  modem  times. 

Previously  to  entering  on  the  dramatic 
career  of  our  poet.  Dr.  Drake  presents 
OS  with  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  dress 
and  modes  of  living,  manners,  customs, 
and  diversions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis. 

Id  DO  period  of  our  annals,  perhaps, 
was  a  passion  for  dress  cherished,  and 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme,  than  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The 
Queen,  who  possessed  an  unbounded 
share  of  vanity  and  coquetry,  set  an 
example  of  profusion,  which  was  followed 
through  every  rank  of  society.  So 
great  indeed  was  her  attachment  to 
dress,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  idea 
being  rivalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in 
aoy  exhibition  of  this  kiud ;  neither 
could  she  endure,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came,  any  censure,  whether  direct  or 
iadirect,  on  her  love  of  personal  decora- 
Uon.  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  one 
occasion,  having  urged  the  vanity  of 
dressing  the  body  too  closely,  incurred 
ber  Majesty's  indignation,  who  told  her 
ladies  that  *  if  the  Bishope  held  more 
discourse  on  suche  matters,  she  woMe 
fitte  him  for  heaven,  bnt  he  sboulde 
walke  thither  without  a  staffe,  and  leave 
bis  mantle  behind  him  !*  Perchance, 
says  the  lively  contemporary  writer  who 
records  this  anecdote,  *  the  Bishope 
hathe  never  soughte  her  Highnesse  war- 
drobe, or  be  woulde  have  chosen  another 
trxte.*  It  appears  from  another  con- 
temporay  writer,  that  the  Queen*s  war- 
drobe consisted  of  more  than  two  thoti^ 
lamd  gownSt  with  all  other  things  in 
proportion ;  and,  on  her  decease,  she 
vas  fonnd  to  have  left  upwards  of  ihree 
tkomsamd  dresses  behind  her  !  ! ! 

With  soch  a  model  before  them,  it 
Bay  eaisily  be  credited,  that  our  country- 
vomen  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
Isiory,  variety,  and  splendour  of  their 
dresses.     Sbakspeare  has  noticed  most 


of  their  eccentricities  in  this  way;  and 
Dr.  Drake  has  introduced  several 
pleasing  illustrations  of  his  allusions. 
W<«  are  tempted  to  transcribe  a  passage 
from  this  part  of  his  vularae,  for  the 
gratification  of  such  of  our  fair  readers 
as  may  be  dispt)sed  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  antient  and  modern 
female  fashions, 

Benedict,  describing  the  woman  of  his 
choine,  says,  **  her  hiiir  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God  ;*'  an  oblique  stroke 
at  a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  Sbakspeare^s 
time  of  colouring  or  dying  the  hair,  and 
which,  from  its  general  adoption,  not  only 
excited  the  shall  of  the  satirist,  but  the 
reprobation  of  the  pulpit.  Nor  were  tbe 
ladies  content  with  disfiguring  their  own 
hair,  hut  so  universally  dismissed  it  for 
that  of  others,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice with  them,  as  Stohbes  asserts  in  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  to  allure  children 
who  had  beautiful  hair  to  private  places, 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  t(ieir  envied 
locks. 

That  tbe  dead  were  frequently  rifled  for 
this  purpose,  our  puet  has  told  us  in  mors 
places  than  one ;  thus,  in  bis  sixty-eighth 
sonnet,  he  says^ 
—  ••  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
Ttie  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  awaj^ 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
*  Aod*  beauty's  dead   fleece  made  another 
gay;** 
and  he  repeats  the  charge  in  his  MercluaU 
of  Venice,— 
**  So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  Ibcks, 
Which  make  such  « an  too  gambols  with 

the  wind. 
Upon  sopposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The    skull    that  bred   them    in  the  se- 
pnlchre.*^ 

The  hnir,  when  thos  obtaiued,  was  often 
djed  of  a  sandy  colour,  in  compliment  to 
the  Qncrn,  whose  locks  were  of  that  tint; 
and  these  false  ornaments  or  "  thatches,'* 
as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  ;iert- 
wigt;  thus  Julia,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  contemplating  the  picture  of  her 
rival,  observes, 

**  Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
ril  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig.^ 
PeiiwiKs,  which   were  first  introduced 
into  England  about  1572,  were  to  be  had 
of  all  colours ;  for  an  old  artist,  speaking 
of  his  countrywomen,  says,  "  It  is  a  woon- 
der  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  theyr 
perewigs  of  sundry  collours.**    A  distinc- 
tion; however,  in  wearing  tbe  hair,  as  well 
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as  io  other  articles  of  dress,  existed  be- 
tween the  matrons  and  nnmarried  women. 
''  Gentlewomen  virgins/  observes  Fines 
Moryson, '  **  weare  gownes  close  to  the 
body,  and  aprons  of  fine  linen,  and  go 
bareheaded,  with  their  hair  eteriously  knotted^ 
and  raised  at  theforehead,  but  manjf  (against 
the  cold,  as  they  say,)  weare  caps  of  hair 
that  is  not  their  own.** 

To  some  of  the  varioas  coverings  for 
the  hair  our  poet  refers  in  the  Merry  Wivps 
of  Windsor,  when  Falstaff,  complimenting 
Mrs.  Ford,  exclaims,  **  thou  hast  the  right 
arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the 
ship'tire^  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admitianee** 

The  ship-tire  appears  to  have  been  an 
open  flaunting  head-dress,  with  scarfs  or 
ribands  floating  in  the  air  like  streamers, 
eras  Fenton  himself,  in  the  fifth  act  of 
this  play,  describes  it, 

**  With  ribbons  pendant  flaring  'bout  her 
head/' 
The  tire-valiant,  if  the  text  be  correct, 
most  mean  a  dress  still  more  shewy  and 
ostentations;  and  we  know  that  feathers, 
jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  oroamonts, 
were  common  decorations  in  these  days 
of  gorgeous  finery.  Nash,  in  1504,  speaks 
of  "  lawn  caps"  with  ••  snow^resembled 
silver  curlings;*'  and  a  sarcastic  poet  in 
1595  describes 

•rr— '*  flaming  head^  with  staring  haire, 

'  With'  wyers  tiOtide  like  horns  of  ram — 
To  peacuckes  I  compare  them  right. 
That  glorietb  in  their  feathers  bright" 

Venice  and  Paris  were  the  sources  of 
fashion,  and  both  occasionally  furnished 
a  more  chaste  and  elegant  costume  for  the 
female  head  Jhan  the  objects  of  F|ilstafi"s 
encomium.  The  *'  French  hood,'*  a  favou- 
rite of  the  times,  consisted  simply  of  gauze 
or  muslin,  reaching  from  the  back  of  the 
head  down  over  the  forehend,  and  leaving 
the  hair  exposed  on  each  side.  Cauls,  or 
nets  .of  gold  thrcHd,  were  thrown  with 
much  taste  over  their  glossy  tresses,  and 
attracted*  the  notice  of  the  satirist  just 
quoted : — 

*'  These  gliiitteriag  caules  of  golden  plate 
Wherewith  their  heads  are  ricblie  dect. 

Makes  them  to.seeme  an  angels  mate 
In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect." 

Another  liHppy  mode  of  embellishment 
consisted  of  placing  gracefully  on  the  hair 
artificial  peascods,  which  were  represented 
open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  peas. 

The  lady's  morning  cap  was  usually  a 
mob;  and  the  citizens'  wives  wore  either 
a'spleiitlid  velvet  cap,,  or  what  was  called 
the  *  Minever  cap,'  with  peaks  three  inches 
hiflJi,  Vhite,  and  three-cornered. 

Paiot  waa  openly  used  for  the  face : 


"  These  painted  faces  which  they  weare, 
Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  came  ;^ 

and  masks  and  mufflers  were  in  general 
use;  the  former,  according  to  Stobbes, 
were  made  of  velvet,  **  wherewith  when 
they  ride  abroad  they  cover  all  their  faces*, 
having  holes  made  in  them  against  their 
eyes,  w hereout  they  looke.  So  that  if  a 
man  knew  not  their  guise  before,  should 
chaunce  to  meet  one  of  them,  he  would 
think  he  met  a  monster  or  a  Devil,  for 
face  he  can  shew  none,  but  two  broad 
holes  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in 
them ;"  the  latter  covered  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  only,  as  far  as  the  nose,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  linen  bandage. 
So  common  were  these  female  masks  in 
Shakspeare*s  days,  that  the  author  of 
Quippes  for  newfangled  Gentlewemen,  after 
remarking  that  they  were  the  ofispriiig  not 
of  modesty  hot  of  pride,  informs  us  that 
—  **  on  each  wight  now  are  they  teene. 

The  tallow-pale,  the  browning  bay, 
The  swarthy  blacke,  the  gratsie-greene, 
The  pudding-red,  the  dapple-graie." 
The  ru^,  already  partly  described  under 
the  dress  of  Elizabeth,  was  common  to 
both  sexes;  bot  under  the  Postering  care 
of  the  ladies,  attained,  in  stifi'ness,  fiae- 
ness,  and  dimensions,  the  most  extrava- 
gant pitch  of  absurdity.  It  reached  be- 
hind to  the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
tenuity  of  the  lawn  or  cambrick  of  which 
it  was  made  was  such,  that  Stowc  pro- 
phecies, they  would  shortly  '<  wear  rotifes 
of  a. spider's  web.**  In  order  to  support 
so  slender  a  fabrick,  a  great  quantity  of 
starch  become  necessary,  the  skilful  use  of 
which  was  introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Dingen 
Van  Plesse  in  1664,  who  taught  her  art  for 
a  premium  of  ^ve  guineas.  Starching 
was  subsequently  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  various  colonrs;  one  of  which, 
the  yellow  die,  being  the  invention  of  a 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  was  dismissed  with  abhorrence  from 
the  fashionable  world,  in  consequence  of 
this  abandoned  woman  being  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  a  ruff  of  her  favourite  tint. 
The  extreme  indignation  with  which 
Stubbes  speaks  of  the  use  of  starch  la 
highly  amusing :— "  One  arch  or  piller," 
says  he,  *<  wherewith  the  deviPs  kingdome 
of  great  ruffes  is* underpropped,  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  liquid  matter  which  they  call 
startch,  wherein  the  devill  hath  learned 
them  to  wash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which, 
being  drie,  will  stand  stiff  and  iuflexible 
about  their  neckes.  And  this  starch  they 
make  of  divers  substances — of  all  collours 
and  hues,  as  white,  redde,  biewe,  purple^ 
and  the  like.** 
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Tbe  wmist  was  beyoild  all  proportion 
loD^,  mnd  the  gowns  were  made  of  the 
nost  eustJj  materials,  and  richly  orna- 
aieoted.  Silk  stockinets  (first  intro- 
duced by  the  Qaeen  in  15(>0)  formed 
one  of  tbe  niost  expensive  articles  of 
fenale  dress.  Their  shoes  were  fur- 
oished  with  heels  of  enormous  height ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ladies  were  as 
profoood  adepts  in  the  art  of  flirting 
vidi  their  richly  decorated  ostrich  fea- 
ther fans,  as  some  of  our  modern  belles 
are.  Perfamed  bracelets,  necklaces, 
sod  gloves^  were  favourite  articles ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  a  small  looking 
^ass  pendent  from  the  girdle,  (what 
belle  thus  bedizened  could  resist  the 
temptation  of  contemplating  her  sweet 
person,)  a  pocket  handkerchief  richly 
wroaght  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a 
love  lock  hanging  wantonly  over  the 
dionlder,  were  customarily  exhibited  by 
the  fashionable  female. 


Nor  was  the  maie-dress  of  that  time 
less  extravagant.    The  Iovq   of   finery, 
fi>r  which  James  I.  was  so  conspicuous, 
teems  to  have  been  imbibed  not  only  by 
bis  courtiers,  bat  also  by  bis  youthful 
subjects.    Their  apparel  was  of  the  most 
costly  materials  ;  their  hair  was  worn 
bog  and  flowing,  and  the  beard,  which 
Bkewiae  had  its  fashionable   cut,   was 
dyed  of  various  colours,    and  moulded 
into  various  forms,    according    to   the 
profession,  age,  or  ifancy,  of  the  wearer. 
Red  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
tints;     a  beard   of  formal   cut  distin- 
guished the  Justice  and  the  Judge;  a 
rou^  bushy  beard  marked  the  Clown  ; 
and  a  5pa<^-beard,  or  a  stiletto  or  dag- 
ger-shaped  beard    graced   the  soldier. 
Ktt^   of  very    large  dimensions  were 
worn  ronnd  the  neck  :  the  doublet  and 
hose   were   of   an    enormous   size,  the 
shoes  were  curiously  ornamented  "with 
rows  of  riband,  and  tbe  boots  were  still 
more  costly,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  theatre  Buskin  of  the  modem  stage. 
Rapiers  or   smal^  swords,   which  by  a 
sunpto&ry  proclamation  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, were  limited  to  three  feet,  were 
the    indispensable    accompaniment    of 
every  one  who  aspired  to  the  character 
of  a  gentleman.     Though  less  elegant, 
tbe    dress  of  the  citizen  was  equally 
thcwy»  and  sometimes  fully  as  expensive 


as  that  of  tbe  man  of  fashion.  But  o 
all  the  effeminate  fashions  of  this  age 
the  most  effeminate,  perhaps,  was  the 
custom  of  wearing  jewels  and  roses  in 
the  ears,  or  about  the  neck,  and  of  che- 
rishing a  long  lock  of  hair  under  the 
left  ear,  called  a  love-lock.  The  first 
and  least  expensive  of  these  decorations, 
the  use  of  jewels  and  rings  in  the  ear, 
was  general  through  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle ranks,  nor  was  it  very  uncommon  to 
see  gems  worn,  appended  to  a  riband 
round  the  neck.  Roses  (sometimes 
real  flowers,  but  mostly  of  riband)  were 
the  general  appendage  of  the  love-lock  ; 
which  at  length  became  so  notorious  as 
to  invoke  the  indignant  satire  of  the 
celebrated  William  Prynne,  who  wrote 
an  express  treatise  against  it,  which  he 
quaintly  intitled  "  The  Unioveliness  of 
Love-locks  and  hong  Womanish  Hair,** 

The  modes  of  living,  household  fur- 
niture, eating,  drinking,  and  domestic 
economy  of  our  town  ancestors,  during 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century, 
furnish  materials  for  an  amusing  sec- 
tion ;  these  we  reluctantly  pass,  together 
with  Jyr.  Drake*s  delineation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  personal  character,  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  James  I.  bad  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  manner^  of  their 
respective  subjects.  Like  Elizabetli, 
the  English,  during  the  age  of  Sbaks. 
peare,  were  brave,  magnanimous,,  asd 
prudent ;  and  sometimes,  like  James^ 
they  were  credulous,  curious,  and  dissi- 
pated. 

Gaming  with  cards,  dice,  &c.  daii^ 
cing,  bear  and  bull  baiting,  archery, 
lounging  at  fashionable  promenades, 
masques  and  pageants  the  most  extra- 
vagant, were  among  the  principal  and 
favourite  diversions.  But  the  stage, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  in- 
fancy at  the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  fos- 
tered by  the  public  patronage  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  L  and  their  ministers, 
gradually  advanced  in  public  favour; 
and  the  private  patronage  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  during  the .  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  supported  not 
fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  compaiiies 
of  performers.  The  Globe^  on  Bank* 
side,  was  the  scene  of  Shakspear's  ea^ 
liest  dramatic  performance ;  and  in  160S, 
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the  company  to  which  he  belonged »  was 
formally  licensed  by  James  I.  This 
theatre,  and  another  in  Blackfriars, 
which  belonged  to  the  same  company, 
were  the  two  principal  places  of  public 
attraction;  and  here  all  his  dramas 
were  performed.  Dr.  Drake  has:,  with 
much  research,  detailed  at  consider- 
able length,  the  economy  of  the 
stage  during  the  time  of  Shakspeare  ; 
but  want  of  room  compels  us  to  with- 
hold any  extracts  from  this  part  of  his 
work,  as  well  as  from  his  accurate, 
though  brief  view,  of  dramatic  poetry, 
from  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  commencement  as  a  writer 
for  the  slage.  Much  and  diversi6ed  re- 
search is  here  compressed  into  a  compa- 
ratively short  compass. 

From  various  internal  evidences.  Dr. 
D.  is  of  opinion,  that  Shakspear*s  ca- 
reer, as  a  dramatic  poet^  commenced 
about  the  year  1500 :  the  following  is 
the  chronological  order  in  which  our  au- 
thor is  of  opinion  that  his  genuine  pro- 
ductions successively  appeared. 

1  Pericles 1594) 

2  Comedy  of  Errors 1591 

3  Love's  Labour's  Lost 1591 

4  Kin;  Henry  VL  part  1  1592 

5  Kiof  Henry  VI.  part  2 1592 

6  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 1593 

7  Romeo  and  Juliet  •  "^ 1593 

8  Tamiuii:  the  Shrew •-•   1594 

9  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1595 

10  Kinf  Richard  the  Third 1595 

11  Kin;  Richaitl  the  Secood 1596 

12  Kio^Henry  IV.  part  1    1596 

13  Kid;  Henry  IV.  part  2 1596 

14  The  Mei chant  of  Venice    1597 

15  Hamlet » 1597 

16  Kin^John 1598 

17  A irs  Well  that  Ends  Well 1 598 

18  King  Henry  V 1599 

19  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 1599 

20  AsYonLikeit 1600 

21  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1601 

22  Troilua  and  Crcssida 1601 

23  King  Henry  Vm. 1602 

24  Timon  of  Athens  ••••.. 1602 

25  Measure  for  Measure 1603 

S6  King  Lear 1604 

27  Cymbeline • 1605 

28  Macbeth   ..-•. "^606 

29  Julius  Cffsar • 1607 

30  Antony  and  Cleopatra •....  ic08 

31  Coriolanu • 1609 

32  The  Winter's  Tal » 1610 

33  The  Tempest 1611 

34  Othello 1612 

35  TwelflhNight 1613 

The  reasons,  stated  by  Dr.  Drake  for 


this    order,    are   iiilerwoTen  with    his 
critical  remarks  on  each  of  Shakspeare*8 
Dramas,  which  occupy  several  following 
chapters.     Of  these  remarks  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  say,  that  onr  Author  has  ana- 
lysed the   productions  of  the  bard  with 
the  same  acumen  and  taste,  of   which 
his    Literary    hours    present    so   maoj 
pleasing   specimens.       We    have    been 
particularly  pleased  with  his  disquisitions 
on  the  Fairy  Mytholof^y  elucidating^  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  on  the  popu- 
lar superstitious  notions  concerning   the 
agency  of  spirits  and  apparitions  illus- 
trative of  the  Tragedy   of  Hamlet,  as 
well  as  on  the  popular  belief  in  Witch- 
craft during  the  age  of  Shnkspeare,  and 
on  bis  management  of  this  superstitioa 
in  the   Tragedy  of  Macbeth.     We    are 
tempted  to  transcribe  the  account  of  the 
supposed  annp&vX  made  by  witches  with 
satan,  and   Dr.   Drake's  application  of 
this  superstition  to  the  elucidation  of 
Macbeth. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the 
compact  or  bargain,  which  witches  were 
believed  to  enter  into  with  their  seducer, 
and  the  species  of  homage  w liith  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  him  ;  and  here  again  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Scot,  not  onl>  as  the 
most  compressed,  but  as  the  most  authentic 
detailer  of  this  strange  credulity  of  his 
times.  '•  The  order  of  their  bargaine  or 
profession  '*  says  he,  **  is  double;  the  one 
solemne  and  publike  ;  the  other  secret  and 
private.  That  which  is  called  solemne  or 
pttblike,  is  where  witchearonie  together  at 
certaiue  assemblies,  at  the  times  prefixed^ 
and  doo  not  onlie  see  the  divell  in  visible 
forme  ;  but  confer  and  talke  fsmiliarlie 
with  him.  In  wliicb  conference  the  divell 
exhorteth  them  to  observe  their  fidelitie 
unto  him,  promising  them  long  life  and 
prosperitie.  Then  the  witches  asseoibled, 
commend  a  new  disciple  (whom  they  call  a 
novice)  unto  him:  and  if  the  divell  fin'd 
that  yoong  witch  apt  and  forward  in  re- 
nunciation of  christain  faith,  in  despising 
anie  of  the  seven  aacrameuts,  in  Ireadiog 
upon  crosses.  In  spelting  at  the  time  of  the 
elevation,  in  breaking  their  fast  on  fasting^ 
daies,  and  fasting  on  aundaies :  then  the 
divell  giveth  foorth  his  hand,  and  the  no- 
vice joining  hand  in  hand  with  him,  pro- 
miseth  to  obaerve  and  kecpe  all  the  divels 
commandments. 

**  This  doone,  the  divell  beglnneth  to  be 
more  lield  with  hir,  telling  her  plainlie, 
that  all  this  will  not  serve  his  turne;  and 
therefore  requireth  homage  at  hir  hands : 
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yei  ke  tiiD  lelleth  bir,  Uiat  the  matt  grant 
bin  both  bir  bodte  and  aoule  to  be  tor- 
iMoCed  io  everlastiog  fire;  which  she 
jedddii  onto.  Then  he  cbargeth  hir,  to 
procure  ai  luauie  men,  wouien,  and  chil- 
dfcn  alfOi  a»  the  ran,  to  enter  into  this  %o- 
riclie.  llien  he  teaiheth  them  to  make 
oiitaieots  of  the  bowels  and  members  of 
Hokirra,  whereby  they  ride  io  the  aire,  and 
iccoaiplitb  all  their  desirea.  So  as,  if  there 
be iuie  children  nnbaptized.  or  not  garded 
vfUi  tbt  ligne  of  the  croase,  or  orisons ; 
tbes  the  witcliea  may  and  doo  catch  them 
frtm their  motbera  aides  in  the  oight,  or  out 
oftbeir  cradles,  or  otherwise  kill  them 
vitb  their  ceremonies;  and  after  burial  I 
iteale  then  out  of  their  graves,  and  aeeth 
tken  io  a  caldron,  until  their  flesh  t>e  made 
poltble.  Of  the  thickest  whereof  they 
BMkeointnenta,  whereby  they  ride  in  the 
lire;  bat  the  thinner  potion  they  put  Into 
fliggoot,  whereof  whosoever  drinketh,  ob- 
lerfioj;  certaine  ceremonies,  immediatelie 
becooiRieth  a  maister  or  rather  a  mistresse 
it  that  practice  and  facultie. 

"Tbeir  homage  with  their  oth  and  bar- 
giine  it  receiv^  for  a  certeine  terme  of 
ofjfeufi ;  sometime  for  ever.  Sometimea 
it  oooaiitetb  in  the  deniall  of  the  whole 
bitbrioaietinics  in  part.— And  thia  iadoone 
other  by  oth,  proteatation  of  words,  or  by 
ebliptioo  in  writing,  sometimes  sealed 
ailb  wax,  aometimea  aigned  with  blood, 
MaettBes  by  kissing  the  divela  bare  but- 
tKki. 

"Toa  must  also  understand,  that  after 
tbcy  have  ddicatlie  banketted  with  the 
<fdl  tad  the  iadie  of  the  fairies,  and  have 
eilni  ap  a  fot  oxe,  and  emptied  a  butt  of 
■d■e4^  and  a  l>iune  of  bread  at  aonie 
aible  aula's  houae,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
aoduog  is  missed  of  all  thia  in  the  morn- 
iif.  for  the  Iadie  Sib^Um,  Minerva^  or 
linm^  with  a  golden  rod  striketh  the  vea- 
idasd  the  binnc,  and  they  are  fully  re- 
pknished  againe.**  After  mentioning  that 
tlsbuUock  is  restored  in  the  same  magical 
•aaoer.  be  statea  it  as  an  **  infallible  rule, 
tkitevefie  fortnight*  or  at  the  least  everie 
■saeth,  each  witch  must  kill  one  child  at 
tbe  leut  for  hir  part."  He  alao  relates 
ftttt  Bodio,  that  «*  at  these  magicall  as- 
niblies,  the  witches  never  faile  to  danse, 
ad  whiles  they  sing  and  danse,  everie  one 
Ml  t  brooaie  in  bir  hand,  and  holdeth  it 
lp«k»ft."» 

To  tbeK  circumatancea  attending  the 
■ttfiap  of  this  unhallowed  sisterhood, 
bag  Jaoes  adds,  that  Satan,  in  order  that 
'bceaiay  the  more  vively  counterfeit  and 

*  DiMoverie  of  Witchcraft,  book  iU.  chap. 
Mpp.40-4S. 
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scorne  God,  oft  times  makes  his  alaves  to 
conveene  in  those  very  placea,  which  are 
destinate  and  ordained  for  the  cooveening 
of  the  servants  of  God  (I  meace  by 
churches)  -.—further,  witches  oft  times  con- 
fesse,  not  only  his  couveening  in  the  church 
with  them,  but  his  occupying  of  the  pul- 
pit.'** For  this  piece  of  information  James 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  con- 
fessions of  Agnis  Tompson ;  but  he  also 
relates,  that  the  devil,  as  soon  as  he  has  in- 
duced his  votaries  to  renounce  their  God 
and  baptism,  "  gives  them  his  marke  upon 
aome  aecret  place  of  their  bodie,  which 
remaiea  soare  imhealed,  whilst  his  next 
meeting  with  them,  and  thereafter  ever 
insensible,  however  it  be  nipped  or  pricked 
by  any  ;*"  a  aeal  of  distinction  which,  he 
tells  us  at  the  close  of  his  treatiae,ia  of  great 
use  in  detecting  them  on  their  trial,  as  **  the 
finding  of  their  marke,  and  the  trying  the 
insensibleuess  thereof,^  was  considered  as 
a  positive  proof  of  their  craft.  Hia  Majesty* 
however,  proceeda  to  mention  another 
mode  of  aacertaining  their  guilt,  terminat- 
ing the  paragraph  in  a  manner  not  very 
flattering  to  bis  female  subjects,  or  very 
expressive  of  his  own  gallantry.  '^The 
other  is,'  he  tells  us,  *<  their  fleeting  on 
the  water:  for  as  in  a  secret  murther,  if  the 
dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter 
handled  by  the  rourtherer,  it  will  gush  out 
of  blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to  the 
heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God 
having  appointed  that  aecret  supernaturall 
signe,  for  triall  of  that  secret  unnaturall 
crime,  so  it  appeares  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed (for  a  aupernaturall  signe  of  the 
monstrous  impietie  of  Witches)  that  the 
water  ahall  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her 
bosome,  that  have  ahaken  off  them  the 
sacred  water  of  Baptisme,  and  wilfully 
refused  the  benefite  thereof:  No,  not  so 
much  aa  their  eyes  are  able  to  shed  tearea 
(threaten  and  torture  them  aa  you  please) 
while  fir»t  they  repent  (God  not  permitting 
them  to  dissemble  their  obatinacie  in  so 
horrible  a  crime)  albeit  the  women-kind 
^specially,  ht  able  otberwayes  to  shed 
teares  al  every  light  occasion  when  they 
will,  yea,  although  it  were  dissemblingly 
like  the  crocodiles.**t 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  gross 
super^itioji,  as  detailed  by  the  writers  of 
the  period  in  which  it  most  prevailed  in 
this  country.  Scot  has  taken  infinite  pains 
in  collecting,  from  every  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  minutia  of  Witchcraft,  and  hia 

bpok  is  expanded  to  a  thick  quarto,  in  con- 

■ 

♦  Works  apud  Wintou,  pp.  113, 113. 
f  King  James's  Works  apud  Winton,  pp. 
Ill, 135, 136. 
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sequence  of  his  commentMig  at  large  oo 
the  particulars  which  he  had  given  io  his 
initiatory  chapters,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
complete  refutation  and  exposure;  a  work 
of  great  labour,  and  which  shows,  at  every 
step,  how  deeply  this  credulity  had  been 
impress^  on  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth. 
Jmmeit  on  the  other  haud,4hough  a  man  of 
considerable  erudition,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  shrewd  good  sense,  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  this  folly,  and,  unfortunately  for 
truth  and  humanity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
monarch  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  sage. 
When  such  was  the  creed  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  throne  to  the  cottage  ;  when 
even  the  men  of  learning,  with  few  excep- 
tions,* ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Dsmonologie,  it  was  highly  judicious  in 
Shakspesre,  in  his  dramatic  capacity,  to 
adopt,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror, 
the  popular  belief;  popular  both  inhisown 
time,  and  in  that  to  which  the  reign  of 
Macbeth  is  referred.f  And,  in  doing  this, 
he  has  shown  not  less  taste  than  geniuii ; 
for  in  the  principal  authorities  to  which  he 
hss  had  recourse  for  particulars,  in  the 
Ditewerie  of  Scot^  in  the  D<mmonoh^  of 
James,  and  even  in  the  Witch  of  MiddUton, 
a  play  now  allowed  to  have  been  anterior 
to  his  own  drama,  the  ludicrous  and  the 
frivolous  are  blended,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, with  that  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  solemnity  and  awe.  With  exquisite 
skill  has  he  separated  the  latter  from  the 
former,  exalting  it  with  so  many  touches  of 
grandeur,  and  throwing  round  it  such  an 
irr  of  dreadful  mystery,  that  although  the 
actual  superstition  on  which  the  machinery 
is  founded,  t>e  no  more,  there  remains  at- 
tached to  it,  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  such  a 
portion  of  what  is  naturally  inherent  in  the 

*  Among  these  we  find  the  mighty  name  of 
BacuQ ;  this  great  man  attributiug,  in  tbe 
Tenth  Century  of  his  Natural  History,  the  at- 
ehievements  and  the  confessions  of  witches  and 
wizards  to  the  effects  of  a  morbid  imagination. 

^  To  the  traditions  of  Boetbius  and  Holin- 
rfied,  we  may  add  a  modem  authority  in  the 
person  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  tells  us  thst 
*<  la  Macbeth's  timt,  Witchcraft  wss  very 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  tbe  most 
famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each 
hand  of  Macbeth,  one  at  Collace,  the  other 
not  far  from  Dunsinnan  House,  at  a  place 
failed  the  Cape.  Macbeth  applied  to  Ihem 
for  advice,  and  by  their  eounsel  built  a  lofty 
eaftle  upon  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since 
called  Dunsinnan.  The  moor  where  the 
Witches  met,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  the  conntry- 
people,  and  there  is  a  stone  still  preserved 
which  is  called  iU  WiickM  Sfene.''— Stotia- 
tioal  Account  of  Sootland,  vol.  xx.  p.  ^9* 


homan  mind,  io  relation  to  itt  apprehen- 
sions of  the  invisible  world  of  fpints,sQch 
a  sublime,  though  indistinct  conception  of 
powers  unknown  and  mightier  far  than  we, 
that  nearly  tbe  same  degree  of  grateful 
terror  is  experienced  from  the  perusal  or 
representation  of  Macbeth  in  m«dem  days, 
as  was  felt  in  the  age  of  its  production. 

In  the  very  first  appearance,  indeed,  of 
the  Weird  Sisters  to  Macbetli  and  Banquo 
on  the  blasted  heath,  we  discern  beings  of 
a  more  awful  and  spiritualised  character 
than  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  witches. 
**  Whatare  these,**  exclaims  the  astonished 
Banquo,  — 

«  What  are  these. 

So  wither*d,and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 

That  look  not  like  the  infaabitaBts  o'  the 
earth, 

And  yet  are  on*t?  Live  you?  or  are  yoa 
aught 

That  mau  may  question  ?    Yon  seem  to  un- 
derstand me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

X^pon  her  skinny  lips  :— 
Mach.  Speak,  I  charge  yoa. 

Bmng.    The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  tbe 
water  has. 

And  these  are  of  them  >— Whither  are  thej 
▼anish'd  ? 

Mmeb,    Into  the  air ;  and  what  seemM  cor- 
poral, melted 

As  breath  into  tbe  wind.** 

Even  when  unattended  by  any  human 
witnesses,  when  supporting  the  dialogue 
merely  among  themselves,  Shakspeare  nas 
placed  in  tlie  mouths  of  these  agents  ima- 
gery %nd  diction  of  a  cast  so  peculiar*  and 
mysterious,  as  to  render  them  objects  of 
alarm  and  fear,  emotions  incompatible  with 
any  tendency  towards  the  ludicrous.  But 
when,  wheeling  round  the  magic  cauldron, 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  cavc^  they 
commence  their  incantations,  chanting  in 
tones  wild  and  unearthly,  and  beard  only 
during  tbe  intervals  of  a  thunder-storm, 
their  metrical  charm,  while  flashes  of  eub- 
terranean  fire  obscurely  light  their  haggard 
features,  their  language  seems  to  breathe 
of  hell,  and  we  shrink  back,  as  from  beings 
at  war  with  all  that  is  good.  Yet  is  the 
impression  capable  of  augmentation,  and  is 
felt  to  have  attained  its  acm4  of  sublimity 
and  horror,  when,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  Macbeth, 

**  How  now,  yon  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night  hags? 
Whatis*tyoudo?*' 

they  reply,  — 

»  A  deed  wiikaui  a  fUtme." 
Much,  however,  of  the  dread,  solemnity, 
and  awe  which  is  experienced  io  reading 
this  play,  from  the  interventiOD  of  the 
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witchcst  is  lost  in  its  representation  on  the 
•ti^e,  owing  to  the  injudtcioas  custom  of 
briosin?  them  too  forward  on  the  scene ; 
where,  appearing  little  better  than  a  group 
of  old  women,  the  effect  intended  by  the 
poet  i»  not  ooly  destroyed,  but  reversed. 
Their  dignity  and  grandeur  must  arise,  as 
evil  beings  gifted  with  sapeihuman  powers, 
from  the  undefined  tiature  both  of  their 
a^Dcy  and  of  their  external  forms.  Were 
they  indistinctly  seen,  though  audible,  at  a 
distance,  and,  as  it  were,  through  a  hazv 
twilight,  celebratiug  their  .org^ies,  and  with 
shadowy  and  gigantic  shape  flitting  be- 
tween the  pale  blue  flames  of  their  caul- 
droa*  and  the  eager  eye  of  the  spectator, 
safficient  latitude  would  be  given  to  the 
imagtaation,  and  the  finest  drama  of  our 
author  would  receive  in  the  theatre  that 
deep*  tone  of  supernatural  horror,  with 
which  it  Is  fdt  to  be  so  highly  imbued  in 
the  sotitode  of  the  closet.** 

We  Kgrat  that  the  length  of  this 
extract  prereats  oar  giving  any  passage 
from  1>r.  Drake's  inquiry  into  Shak- 
apear'a  condnct  of  his  Drama,  or  from 
his  reriew  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry 
aad  its  cultiyato'rs,  daring  Shak spear's 
coooection  with  the  Stage.  In  1613  the 
Poet  retired  from  London,  to  spend  his 
remaioing  days  in  retirement  at  Strat- 
ford, where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
April  1616  on  his  birth  .day,  and  when 
he  had  exactly  cbmpleted  his  fifty-second 
year.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the 
sam«  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  great 
conteniporary  Cenrantes;  the  world 
being  tbos  deprived,  nearly  at  the  same 
Bioment,  of  ttie  two  most  original  writers, 
perhaps,  whom  modern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced. 

l}r,  Drake's  elaborate  volumes  con- 
clude with  some  observations  on 
Shakspeare's  will,  moral  character,  &c., 
and  from  this  part  of  his  work  we  can- 
not withhold  from  our  readers  the 
following  observations,  which  we  think 
place  the  P«iet*8  character  in  a  most 
attiiable  poi  nt  of  vie  iv. 

To  the  disposition  and  moral  character 
of  Shakspeare^  tradition  has  ever  borne 
the  most  unifomi  and  favourable  testimony. 
And,  indeed,  had  she  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  his  own  works  wou4d  have  whis- 
pered to  us  the  truth ;  would  have  told  us, 
ia  almost  every  page,  of  the  gentleness, 
the  benevolence,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  For,  though  no  one  has  exceeded 
htm  IB  patnlmg  the  stronger  passions  of  the 


human  breast,  it  is  evident  that  he  de- 
lighted most  in  the  expression  of  loveliness 
and  simplicity,  and  was  ever  willing  to  de- 
scend from  the  loftiest  soarings  of  imagi- 
nation, to  sport  with  innocence  and  beauty. 
Though  "the  world  of  spirits  and  of  na- 
ture,*' says  the  admirable  Schlegel,  **  had 
laid  all  their  treasures  at  his  feet:  in 
strength  a  demigod,  in  profundity  of  view 
a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  protect- 
ing spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  yet  lowered 
himself  to  mortals,  as  if  unconscious  of 
his  superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child." 

That  a  temper  of  this  description,  and 
combined  with  such  talents,  should  be  the 
object  of  sincere  and  ardent  friendships 
can  excite  no  surprise.  **  I  loved  the  man/' 
says  Johnson,  with  a  noble  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, **  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this 
side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  in- 
deed, honest ;  and  of  an  open  and  free  na- 
ture;" and  Rowe,  repeating  the  uncontra- 
dicted rumour  of  times  past,'  has  told  us, — 
"  that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  taste  oi 
merit,  and  could  distinguish  men,  had  ge- 
nerally a  just  value  and  esteem  for  him ;" 
addmg,  "  that  his  exceeding  candour  and 
good-nature  must  certainly  have  inclined 
all  the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love 
him." 

'No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given 
of  the  felicity  of  his  tempert  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  than  that  all  who 
addressed  him,  seem  to  have  uniformly 
connected  his  name  with  the  epithets  ii;or- 
t/ijf,  gentle,  or  beloved  \  nor  was  he  back- 
ward in  returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his 
sonnets  indicating  the  warmth  with  which 
he  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  friends. 
Thus  the  thirtieth  opens  with  the  following 
pensive  retrospect: — 

<<  Wbeo  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summoD  up  remembrauce  of  things  pa»t,. 

I  eigh 

I  or  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 
night  ^ 
and  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims: 
**  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine 
eye, 

As  interest  of  tlie  dead  </' 

Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the 
character  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his 
mind :  he  was  "  vcrie-good  company,*'  says 
Aubrey,  '*  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  plem* 
sant  and  smooth  witt."  In  this,  as  Mr. 
Goilwin  has  Justly  observed,  he  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Chancer,  who  was 
remarkable  for  ttie  placidity  and  cheerful- 
neas  of  his  disposition;  nor  c;ui  tliere,  pro* 
C2 
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babljt  be  a  Barer  Indication  of  that  peace 
and  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  surpasses 
all  other  gifts,  thsn  this  habitual  tone  of 
mind. 

That  Sbakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  pos- 
session from  his  nurral  virtues*  we  have 
already  seen ;  and  that*  in  a  relif^mu  point 
of  view,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  enjoyment, 
the  numerous  passages  in  his  works,  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  pious  gratitude  and  de- 
votional rapture,  will  sufficiently  declare. 
In  fact,  upon  the  topic  of  religious,  as  upon 
that  of  ethic  wisdom,  uo  profane  poet  can 
furnish  us  with  a  greater  number  of  just 
and  luminous  aphorisms  \  passages  which 
dwell  upon  the  heart  and  reach  the  soul, 
for  they  have  issued  from  lips  of  6 re,  from 
conceptions  woKhy  of  superior  nature,  from 
feelings  solemn  and  unearthly. 

To  these  observations  on  the  disposition 
and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  we 
must  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  taat$  which 
.he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an  exquisite 
degree,  for  all  the  forms  of  t>eauty,  whe- 
ther resulting  from  nature  or  from  art.  No 
person  can  study  his  writings,  indeed,  witl^ 
oi^t  perceiving,  that,  throughout  the  vast 
range  of  being,  whatever  is  lovely  and 
harmonioua,  whatever  is  sweet  in  expres- 
sion, or  graceful  in  proportion,  wascon- 
atantly  present  to  his  mind;  that 

^  on  every  part^ 


In  earth,  or  air,  the  meadow's  parple  stores. 
The  moon's,  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgio*s 
form, 

he  saw  poartraj'd 
That  ancreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.'* 

Nor  was  he  a  less  delighted  worshipper 
of  the  the  imitative  efforts  of  art.  With 
what  taste  and  enthusiasm,  he  has  spoken 
of  the  effects  of  music,  has  been  already 
observed;  but  tt  remains  to  notice  in  what 
a  sublime  spirit  of  piety  he  refers  this  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  to  its  source  in  that 
transcript  of  Almighty,  **  the  world's  har- 
monious volume  :-^** 

<*  There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  (hou  bc- 
hold'st, 
Bat  ia  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoaug  eye*d  cbenibims : 
Such  harmony  is  io  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  moddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.** 
Of  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture he  appears  to  have  had  a  keen  and 
lively  discernment   On  Julio  Romano,  the 
moat  poetical,  perhaps,  of  paiutersy  he  has 
pronounced,  that  **  had  he  himself  eternity, 
mnd  eauld  fmt  hreath  into  hie  warK  *he* 
would  beguile  Nature  of  htr  euttom  ;"  and 
of  his  maaterly  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
aculptnr^  the  following  liuea  from  The 


WifUer'i  Ttde,  where  Paulina  onveiH  to 
Leontes  the  suppoaed  atatue  of  Hermione, 
afforda  evidence  beyond  all  praise:— 

•*  PauL  -— —  Here  it  is ;  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mockM,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behold:  and  say, 
'tis  well. 
CPaulhMundrawiaemriaiH,  and  dio- 
covers  a  statue,) 
1  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shews  of 
your  wonder :  bat  yet  speak ;— - 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 
.**  Leout'    Her  natural  posture!— 

I  Oh,  thus  she  oioodp 

Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,— 

■  when  first  I  woo'd  her  ^ 

Would  I  were  deed,  bat  that,  methinks  al- 

ready- 
What  was  he,  that  did  OMke  it  >  See,  my 

lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd  ?  and  that 

these  veius 
Did  verily  bear  bk)od? 
^  Paul.  Masterly  done: 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  Up. 
*'  Leoni,  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't. 
Am  we  are  muck'd  with  art ; — 

'      ■ Still  methinks. 

There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :   what  fine 

chizzel 
Could  ever  yet  cat  breath  ?— 

«*  Paul, Shall  I  draw  the  curUin? 

**  Leoni.  No,  not  these  twenty  yearn." 

An  appendix,  containing  our  illostri- 
ons  Poet*«.  last  will  and  testament,  and 
a  copious  index,  conclude  these  hand- 
somely printed  volumes;  of  which  it  is 
but  justice  to  say  that,  while  we  deem 
them  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
admirer  of  Shakspeare's  mighty  genius* 
tiiey  are  further  of  considerable  value 
to  the  general  reader,  as  presenting  io 
a  well  digested  and  connected  form 
much  curious  and  valuable  information, 
selected  from  sources  not  accessible  to 
every  one,  relative  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, amusements,  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, which  obtained  among  onr  fore^ 
fathers,  during  a  very  interesting  perio4 
of  British  History. 


Modem  Judaism  ;  or  a  Brief  Account 
of  the  Opinions,  Traditions,  Rites,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern 
Times.  By  John  Allen.  8vo.  12s.  Ha- 
milton* London.    1816. 

Thb  Jews  are  a  most  interesting 
people,  whether  we  consider  their  for^ 
mer  state  of  eminence,  or  their  present 
comparatively  degraded  concBiion  in  al* 
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every  caaotry  where  they  are  dis- 
p^iMd.  Oa  this  aceouDt,  a  well-digested 
aarralive  of  their  teneta  and  practices 
eaonot  fail  to  afford  satisfaction,  if  exe- 
cated  crea  with  tolerable  care  ;  but 
when  eompiled  (as  in  the  present  in- 
stance) with  judgment  and  candour, 
united  with  benevolence,  it  acquires  an 
additional  value.  By  Modem  Judaism, 
Mr.  Allen  intends  the  opinions,  tradi- 
tions, rites,  and  ceremonies  which  began 
Co  be  revived  and  practised  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  were 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  embodied  in 
tbe  Cabbalistic  and  Talmudical  Wri- 
tings, and  have  been  professed  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
people,  without  any  material  alteration, 
dowo  to  the  present  day.  To  collect 
information  respecting  this  system,  and 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  public  in  a  compen- 
diovs  form,  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Allen's 
well -written  volnme,  which  is  divided 
into  twenty-five  chapters,  treating  on 
tbe  Jewish  Scriptures, — the  Targums  or 
Chaldee  Paraphrases, — ^the  Talmud, — 
Cabbala, — the  Creed  of  the  Jews, — 
their  Traditions  concerning  God, — ^the 
Nature,  Functions,  and  Orders  of  An- 
geb, — Paradise, — the  Human  Soul. — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Messiah,— ^the 
Cereoionies  attendant  on  the  birth  of 
Children, — their  Worship, — Forms  of 
Prayer, — Calendar,— Festivals  and  Pasts, 
— Dress, — Marriages  and  Divorces, — 
Sickness,  Death,  Burial,  and  Mourning, 
Ice.  ice.  fcc. 

Amid  the  multiplicity  of  objects  here 
broa^t  together,  the  task  of  selection 
becomes  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
We  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
naniier  in  which  the  modem  Jews  cele- 
brate the  Passover, — not  as  being  tbe 
BMst  novel  passage  in  Mr.  Allen's  book, 
but  because  it  is  most  easily  detached, 
and  also  becaose  we  think  it  will  be  in- 
tcreating  to  many  of  oar  readers,  as  it 
is  about  this  time  that  that  most  solemn 
ordinance  of  Judaism  is  celebrated. 

Tbk  Fbast  of  thb  pA89owa  commences 
OB  the  f^fUtmih  day  of  tbe  month  Nisan, 
aod  coDtioaea,  with  Jews  who  live  in  or 
•ear  JenisBlem,ieven days;  and  with  those 
m  an  other  places,  eight  dsys. 

Tbe  sabbath  preceding  the  Passover  is 
called  ihe  grtmi  sMaik.  On  that  day  the 
rabbi  of  erch  synagogue  delivers  a  lecture, 


explaining  the  various  regulations  necessa- 
ry to  l>c  otiserved  on  the  spproschlng  festi- 
val.—During  the  whole  time,  they  are  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  and 
to  suffer  no  leaven  in  their  habitations. — On 
the  thirteenth  day  of  tbe  month,  in  tbe 
evening,  the  most  careful  and  minute  In- 
quisitiou  is  made  by  the  master  of  each 
family  through  every  part  of  his  house,  in 
order  to  clear  it  of  leavened  bread  and 
every  other  particle  of  leaven.  All  that 
can  be  found  is  collected  together  in.  a 
vessel,  carefully  preserved  during  the  night, 
and,  together  with  the  vesael  in  which  it  is 
deposited,  is  solemnly  burnt  a  little  before 
noon  the  next  day.— No  vessels  are  to  be 
used  that  have  had  any  leaven  in  them, 
and  therefore  the  kitchen  utensils  used  at 
ether  times  are  to  lie  put  away,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  new  ones,  or  by  some 
that  are  kept  from  one  Passover  to  another, 
and  never  used  but  on  that  occasion.  For 
the  ssme  reason  the  kitchen  tables  and 
chairs,  shelves  and  cupboards,  undergo  a 
thorough  purgation,  6rst  with  hot  water, 
and  then  with  cold. 

After  the  burning  of  the  leaven,  they 
make  unleavened  cakes,  as  many  as  will  be 
wanted  during  the  festival,  to  supply  the 
place  of  common  bread.  Among  other 
directions  which  regulate  the  preparation 
of  the  grain  from  which  they  are  made,  the 
meal  is.  to  be  boulted  iji  the  presence  of  a 
Jew ;  and  the  dough  is  not  to  be  left  a  mo- 
ment w  ithout  working  or  kneading,  lest  sny 
fermentstion  should  take  place.  Jhe  cakes 
are  commonly  round,  thin,  aud  full ,  of 
little  holes;  and  in  general  they  consist  of 
flour  snd  water  only;  but  the  more  weal- 
thy  and  dainty  Jews  enrich  them  with  egg* 
aiid  sugar :  cakes  so  made,  however,  are 
not  to  be  eaten  on  the  first  day  of  the 
festival.— They  are  forbidden  to  drink  any 
liquor  made  from  grain,  or  that  has  passed 
through  the  process  of  fermentation.-— 
Their  drink  is  either  pure  water,  or  raisin 
wine  prepared  by  themselves. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
first-tx>m  sou  of  esch  family  is  required  to* 
fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  protection  en- 
joyed by  the  first-born  of  Israel,  when  God- 
smote  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  evening  of  the  ftnmteenitk  day  of 
the  mouth,  the  men  assemble  in  the  syna- 
gogue, to  usher  in  the  feat ivs I  by  prayers 
and  other  offices  prescribed  in  their  ritusi ; 
during  which,  the  women  are  occupied  at 
home  in  laying  and  decorating  the  tables 
against  their  return.  It  is  customary  for 
every  Jew  to  honour  this  festival  by  an 
exhibition  of  tbe  most  sumptuous  furnitnre 
he  can  afford. 

The  table  ia  covered  with  a  clean  lines 
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cloth,  on  which  are  placed  sereral  plstet 
or  dishes.  On  one  is  laid  the  shank  bone 
of  a  shoulder  of  Iamb,  or  kid,  but  generally 
lamb,  and  an  eg^;  on  another  three  cakes, 
carefully  wrapped  in  two  napkins;  on  a 
third,  some  lettuce,  chervil,  parsley,  and 
celery,  wild  succory,  or  horseradish.  These 
arc  their  bitter  herbs.  Near  the  sallad  is 
placed  a  cruet  of  vinegar,  and  some  salt  and 
water.  They  have  also  a  dish  representing 
ihe  bricks  required  to  be  made  by  their  fore- 
fathers in  Egypt.  This  is  a  thick  paste 
composed  of  apples,  almonds,  nuts,  and  figs, 
dressed  in  wine,  and  seasoned  with  ciuna- 
tnon. — Every  Jew  who  can  afford  wine, 
also  provides  some  for  this  occasion. 

The  family  being  seated,  the  master  of 
the  house  pronounces  a  grace  over  the 
table  in  general,  and  the  wine  in  parti, 
cular.  7f)pn  leaning  in  a  stately  manner 
on  his  left  arm,  as  an  indication  of  the 
Uberty  which  the  Israelites  regained  when 
they  departed  from  Egypt,  he  drinks  a  glass 
df  wine :  in  which  he  is  followed  by  all  the 
company.  Having  emptied  their  glasses, 
they  dip  some  of  the  herbs  in  vinegar,  and 
eat  them,  while  the  master  repeats  another 
benediction.  The  roaster  next  unfoidtt  the 
napkins,  and  takins;  the  middle  cake,  breaks 
it  in  two,  replaces  one  of  the  pieces  between 
the  two  whole  cakes,  and  conceals  the 
other  piece  under  his  plate,  or  under  the 
cushion  on  which  he  leans  •,  in  professed 
aliusion  tu  the  circumstance  recorded  by 
Moses  that  •*  the  people  took  their  dough 
•'before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneiiding 
*•  troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes.*' 
^Exod,  xii.  34.)  He  removes  the  lamb  and 
^g&  from  the  table.  Then  the  plate  con- 
ttiining  the  cakes  being  lifted  up  by  the 
hands  of  the  whole  company,  they  unite  in 
rehearsing:  'This  is  the  bread  of  poverty 
'  andaffliction  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in 

*  Egypt.     Whoever  hungers,  let  him  come 

*  and  eat.  Whosoever  needs,  let  him  come 
'  and  eat  of  the  paschal  lamb.    This  year 

*  we  are  here:   the  next,  (Jod  willing,  we 

*  shall   be  in   the  land  of  Canaan.    This 

*  year  We  are  servants:    the  next,  if  God 

*  will,  we  shall   be  free,  children  of  the 

*  family  and  lords.' 

The  lamb  and  egg  are  again  placed  on 
the  table,  and  another  glass  of  wine  is 
taken.  The  plate  containing  the  cakes  is 
vemoved,  in  order  that  the  children  may  be 
excited  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
festival.  If  no  children  are  present,  sohie 
adult  prop<Aes  a  question  according  to  a 
prescribed  form;  which  is  answered  by  an 
account  of  the  captivity  and  slavery  of  the 
IRitidn  in  Egypt,  their  deliverance  by  Mo- 
••s,  and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  on 
ttiaFt  occasion.  This. recital  Is  followed  by 
aoaie  pMlma  and  hymns.    After  which— 


(not  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  every  parti- 
cular movement)— the  cakes  are  rephiced 
on  the  table,  and  pieces  of  them  are  distri- 
buted among  the  company,  who  *  instead 
'  of  the  paschal  lamb,*  the  oblation  of  which 
is  wholly  discontinued,*  '  tmt  this  unleaven- 
'  ed  bread,*  with  some  of  the  bitter  herbs 
and  part  of  the  pudding  made  in  memory 
of  the  bricks. 

After  this  succeeds  a  plentiful  supper, 
which  is  followed  by  some  more  pieces  of 
the  cakes,  and  two  more  glasses  of  wine: 
for  they  are  required  on  this  occasion  to 
drink  four  glasses  each ;  and  ewery  glaa^ 
according  to  the  rabbres,  commemorates  a 
special  blessing  vouchsafed  to  their  forefa- 
thers. The  fourth  and  last  cup  is  accom- 
panied with  some  passages  borrowed  from 
the  scripture,  imprecating  the  divine  ven- 
geance on  the  heathens  and  on  all  the  ene- 
mies af  Israel.— The  same  course  of  ceremo- 
nies is  repeated  on  the  second  night. — ^This 
ceremonial,  the  modem  Jews  profess  to 
believe,  *  will  be  as  acceptable  in  the  pre* 

*  sence  of  the  Lord  as  the  actual  offering  of 

*  the  Passover.* 

The  first  two  days,  and  the  last  two,  are 
kept  rts  d^)8  of  high  solemnity,  being  cele- 
t>rated  with  great  pomp,  by  extraordinary 
services  in  the  synagogue,  and  by  an  absti- 
nence from  all  labour,  nearly  as  strict  as  on 
the  sabbath;  except  that  they  arc  allowed 
to  make  a  fire,  dress  their  meat,  and  carry 
any  things  they  want  from  one  place  to  an* 
other,  'f  he  four  intermediate  days  are  a 
kind  of  hrtif  holidays,  distinguished  from 
common  days  only  by  the  interdiction  of 
servile  work,  and  a  long  list  of  particular 
restrictions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and 
unnecessary  to  recite. 

We  cannot  terminate  oor  account  of 
this  volume  without  expressing  oar 
thanks  to  the  Author,  for  the  fund  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  which  he 
has  collected  in  his  book.  While  it  ia 
written  in.a  style  and  manner  that  cannot 
woand  the  reli^ons  feeling  of  any  Jew, 
it  presents  to  Christians  such  a  valaabk 
illustration  of  the  traditions  mentiooed 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
renders  it  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
biblical  student, 

*  The  reason  assigned  by  the  nrbbles  for 
diicontinuing  the  oblation  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  the  rites  with  which  it  was  to  be  accom- 
panied, is,  that  those  ceremonies  ean  be  taw- 
fully  performed  only  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all 
other  countries  being  unholy  and  polluted.— 
But  do  the  Jews  now  resident  in  Palestine  per- 
form thoite  services  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  rea- 
son of  their  omission  of  so  important  a  part  of 
the  law  ?  and  can  the  veason  assigned  by  the 
rabbies  for  the  omission  in  other  countries  bt 
the  true  one  ? 
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I9^U$  am  a  Journey  in  America^  from 
tbe  Ceurt  of  Virginia  to  the  Territory  of 
niioois.  By  Morris  Birkbeck.  8vo.  5s. 
Ridg^ay,  London.  1818. 
Miu  Birkbeck  is  advaDtageousIy 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a 
seocible  little  yolume  of  *  /\otes*  made 
during  a  tour  in  France,  io  the  year 
IM4  ;  in  whick  he  has  communicated 
many  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
tk€  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  agri- 
cnltare.  Desirous  of  breathing  a  purer 
|xilitical  atmosphere,  than  (he  imagined) 
he  coold  enjoy  in  our  happy  country,  he 
deroted  tweWe  months  in  preparation 
for  a  Toy  age  to  America ;  and  in  the 
present  volume  he  has  communicated  to 
the  pob^ic  the  results  of  bis  observa- 
tions, during  his  progress  from  Norfolk 
in  Virginia  to  the  territory  of  the  Illi- 
nois. 

The  curse  of  slavery  having  taken 
deep  root  throughout  Virginia,  Ken- 
tacky,  Tenessee,  and  all  the.  new  states 
to  the  south,  our  author  directed  his 
cootae  westward  towards  the  Illinois. — 
Quitting  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  therefore, 
he  proceeded  to  Petersburg,  in  the  same 
state,  a  thriving  town  of  considerable 
iatportance,  being  the  emporium  of  ex- 
port and  import  to  a  large  district.  He 
arrived  there  early  in  May  1817 ;  and  as 
it  was  the  time  of  the  races,  he  had  an 
epportttnity  of  being  introduced  to  a 
coDsiderable  number  sf  well-informed 
planters.  The  following  is  his  picture 
of  Virginian  manners  and  society : — 

A  Virginian  tavern  resembles  a  French 
one  with  its  table  d*hote,  (though  not  in 
the  excellence  of  the  cookery)  but  some- 
what exceeds  it  in  filth,  as  it  does  an  En- 
glish CMie  in  charges*  The  daily  number 
of  guests  at  the  ordinary  in  this  tavern  (and 
thm  are  several  large  taverns  in  Peters- 
burgh)  is  fifty,  consisting  of  travelleri, 
store-keepers,  lawyers,  sad  doctors. 

A  Virginian  planter  is  a  republican  in 
poiltici^  and  exhibits  the  high-spirited  in- 
dependence of  that  character.  But  he  is 
a  slave-master,  irsscible,  and  too  often  lax 
io  morals.  A  dirk  is  said  to  be  a  common* 
af^ieodage  to  the  dress  of  a  planter  in  this 
part  of  Virginia,  • 

I  never  saw  in  England  an  assemblage 
of  coantrymen  who  would  ovsrsge  so  well 
as  to  drtts  and  manners:   none  of  them  I  ing  themselves, 
reached  any  thing  like  style}  and  very  few    vantages  it  would  afford, 
doBoended  to  the  shabby.  1  their  produce* 


As  it  pained  heavily,  every  t>ody  was 
confined  the  whole  day  to  the  tavern,  afler 
the  race,  which  took  place  in  the  forenoon. 
The  conversation  which  this  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  ofhearini;,  gave  roe  a  high 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 
tliese  Virginian  farmem. 

Negro  slavery  was  the  prevailing  topic 
— the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  eua — 
an  evil  uppermost  in  every  man's  thoughts; 
which  all  deplored,  many  were  anxious  to 
fly,  but  for  which  no  man  can  devise  a  re- 
medy. One  gentleman,  in  a  poor  slate  of 
health,  dared  not  encounter  the  rain,,  but 
was  wretched  at  the  thought  ol  his  family 
being  for  one  night  without  liis  protection 
— from  his  own  slaves !  He  was  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  potion,  ad-' 
ministered  by  a  negro,  who  was  his  per- 
sonal servant,  to  whom  he  had  given 
indulgences  and  privileges  unknown  to  the 
most  favoured  valel  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. This  happened  in  consequence  of 
some  slight  unintentional  affront  on  the 
part  of  the  indulgent  master.  It  is  stated 
as  a  melancholy  fact,  that  severe  masters 
seldom  suffer  from  their  slaves'  resentment. 

A  speedy  passage  in  a  steam-boat 
conveyed  Mr.  Birkbeck  from  Norfolk  to 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  con- 
taining a  population  of  thirteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  nearly  ha(f  of  whom  are 
negroes. 

The  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Capitol,  a 
building  of  commanding  aspect,,  is  inhabit- 
ed by  the  more  opulent  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  who  have  their  offices  in 
the  lower  town.  Their  houses  are  hand- 
some, and  3legantly  furnished,,  and  their 
establishments  and  style  of  .living  display 
much  of  the  refinement  of  polished  society^ 
The  town  is  generally  welt  built,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly,  whilst  but  little  provision 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  country  round  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  badly  supplied  y  the  common  ne- 
cessaries .of  life  are  excessively  dear,  and, 
excepting  the  article  of  bread,  of  bad  qua- 
lity. Eggs  are  2|d.  eachj  butter,  Ss.  fid. 
per  lb.  i  meat,  of  the  worst  description,  Is. 
per  lb. )  milk,  4|.  a  pint:  hay  is  two  dol- 
lars, (9s.)  per  100  lb.  It  is  worse  supplied 
and  at  a  dearer  rate  than  any  oth^r  place 
of  equal  size  in  the  United  States^  or  per- 
haps in  the  world. 

The  town  is  forced  up  by  the  stimulus  of 
commerce,  whilst  the  surrounding  country 
is  groaning  under  the  torpid  influence  of 
slavery:  the  cultivators  are  said  io  be  jea- 
lous of  its  rising  prosperity,  instead  of  avail- 
as  they  might,  of  the  ad- 
~    as  a.  market  Im* 
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Hoose  rent  it  high  beyond  example,  that 
in  which  we  hai«  apartments  though  in  a 
back  ttreet,  and  not  very  large  or  weil 
finished,  leta  at  1400  dollars,  or  300  gui- 
neas a  year :  a  warehonse,  or  store,  is  com- 
monly 2001.  a  year.  lu  short,  the  demand 
for  town  accommodations  of  every  kind, 
arising  from  the  accesniou  of  stranieers, 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  though  build- 
ing is  going  on  in  every  direction.  Ground 
tells  currently  on  building  speculations,  at 
10,000  dollars  per  acre;  and,  in  some  of 
the  streets  near  the  river,  at  200  dollars  per 
foot  in  front. 

The  enterprizing  people  are  mostly  stran- 

g;rs;  Scotch,  Irish,  and  especially  New 
ngland  men,  or  Yankeea,  as  they  are 
called,  who  fill  every  house  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished. 

About  25,000  ho<,sheads  of  tobacco  and 
200,000  barrels  of  flour  have  been  the 
•yearly  export  of  the  country  through  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Richmond,  and 
probably  a  great  part  of  the  proceeds  may 
Dave  returned  throuah  the  same  channel  in 
articles  of  import.  This,  added  to  the  in- 
ternal consumption  of  a  large  XpytUp  and  of 
the  shipping  employed  in  this  commerce, 
forms  an  aggregate  of  great  importance. 
The  falls  of  James  River,  extending  for 
five  miles  above  Richmond,  afford  amiable 
mill  aeats.  There  are  several  fine  flour 
mills;  some  of  them  turn  eight  pair  of 
atones,  and  can  grind  and  dress  1000  t>ar- 
rels  of  floor  per  week.  To  grind  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  f>er  day  Is  reckoned 
the  work  of  a  pnir  of  stones.  A  canal  is 
formed  by  lockage  parallel  with  these  ra- 
pids, b>  which  produce  is  brought  down 
in  long  barges,  capable  of  containing  twen- 
ty-five hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

May  10,  1  aaw  two  female  slaves  and 
their  children  sold  by  auction  in  theatreet, 
— an  incident  of  common  occurrence  here, 
though  horrifying  to  myself  and  many 
Other  atrangers.'  1  could  hardly  bear  to 
tee  them  haudled  and  examined  like  cat- 
tle, and  when  I  heard  their  sobs,  and  saw 
the  big  tears  roll  down  their  cheeks  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping  with  them.  In  selling 
tiiese  unhappy  beings  little  regard  is  had 
to  the  parting  of  the  nearest  relations. 

Virginia  prides  itself  on  the  compara- 
tive mildness  of  its  treatment  of  the  slaves ; 
and  in  fad  they  increase  in  numbers,  many 
being  annually  supplied  from  this  state  to 
those  farther  south,  where  the  treatment 
ia  aaid  to  be  much  more  aevere.  There  are 
regular  dealers,  who  boy  them  up  and 
drive  them  in  ganga,  chained  together  to  a 
jHHt^cm  iqarJut    l  am  informs  that  few 


weeka  pass  without  some  of  them  bein^ 
marched  through  tbia  place.  A  traveller 
told  me  that  he  saw,  two  weeka  ago,  one  i 
hundred  and  twenty  sold  by  auction,  in  the 
streets  of  Richmond  ;  and  that  they  filled 
the  air  with  their  lamentations.  > 

It  haa  also  been  confidently  alledged  that 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  under 
the  mild  treatment  they  are  aaid  to  expe- 
rience, ia  preferable  to  that  of  oar  English 
labourers.  1  know  and  lament  the  degra- 
ding state  of  dependent  poverty,  to  which 
the  latter  have  been  gradually  reduced,  by 
the  operation  of  laws  originally  designed 
for  their  comfort  and  protection.  I  know, 
also,  that  many  slaves  pass  their  lives  in 
comparative  ease,  and  aeem  to  be  oncon- 
acioua  uf  their  booda,  and  that  the  nt^st 
wretchitd  of  our  paupera  might  envy  the 
allotment  of  the  kapfy  negro :  thb  is  not* 
however,  instituting  a  fair  comparison,  to 
bring  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two 
classes  into  competition.  Let  us  take  a 
view  of  some  particulars  which  operate 
generally. 

In  England,  exertion  is  not  the  result  of 
personal  fear :  in  Virginia,  it  ia  the  pre- 
vailing atimulua. 

The  alave  ia  punished  for  mere  imMenee^ 
at  the  diacretion  of  an  aventtr: — ^The  pea* 
sant  is  only  punished  by  Uw  when  guilty 
of  a  crtme. 

In  England,  the  labourer  and  bis  em- 
ployer are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Here,  the  law  affords  the  slave  no  protec- 
tion, unless  a  white  man  givea  testimony 
in  his  favour. 

Here,  any  white  man  majr  insult  a  black 
with  impunity;  whilat  the  Engliah  peaaant, 
should  be  receive  a  blow  from  his  employer^ 
miffht  and  would  return  it  with  interest, 
and  afterwarda  have  bis  remedy  st  law  for 
the  aggression. 

The  testimony  of  a  pcaaant  weighs  at 
much  as  that  of  a  lord  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
but  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  never  ad- 
mitted at  all,  in  a  case  where  a  white  roan 
is  opposed  to  him. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  streets  of  Rich- 
mond, a  friend  of  mine  saw  a  white  boy 
throw  quick  lime  in  the  face  of  a  negro 
man.  The  man  ahook  the  lime  from  hia 
jacket,  and  some  of  it  accidentally  reached 
the  eyes  of  the  young  brute.  This  casual 
retaliation  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
brother  of  the  boy,  who  complained  to  the 
slaveys  owner,  and  actually  had  him  punish- 
ed with  thirty  lashes.  This  would  not  have 
happened  to  an  English  peasant. 

We  turn  with  diagust  from  tuch  nar- 
ratifet  as  this,  and  follow  our  author  in 
his  progress  from  Richmond  through 
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Witliinj^oti  and  Frederickstown  to  M'- 
C«Boel*8  Town  ;  whence  he  proceeded, 
with  his  paKy,  (nine  in  number,)  on 
foot,  orrr  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
of  noaotain  country,  to  Pittsburgh,  a 
town  containin?  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
aatft,  and  a  place  of  f^reat  trade  as  an 
eatrepot  for  the  roerrhandize  supplied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  states 
to  those  of  the  western  states.  Heure, 
they  pruceeded  on  horseback  through 
the  state  of  Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio  is 
one  of  the  newly-settled  states,  and  is 
described  as  being  in  a  very  flourishing 
cooditioo.  The  inhabitants  are  stated 
to  be  friendly  and  homely,  not  to  say 
coarse,  but  well  informed. 

CtDcinoati  is  a  thriving  town,  advan- 
tageoQsly  situated  for  commercial  pur- 
paoes,  though  not  built  in  the  healthiest 
spot  that  could  be  selected.  It  stands 
too  low  ;  yet,  though  little  more  than 
foor  yeais  bad  elapsed,  it  boasts  of  se- 
veral hoiidred  commodious  well-finished 
brick  houses,  and  a  population  of  seve- 
ral thousand  well-dressed  and  iudnstri- 
otts  inhabitants.  '*  All  is  alive  here  as 
soon  as  the  day  breaks.  The  stores  are 
opeo,  the  markets  thronged,  and  busi- 
ness is  in  full  career  by  five  oVIock  in 
the  rooming;  and  niae  o'clock  is  the 
hour  af  rest.*'  The  following  mode  of 
celebrating  marriage  in  this  country  is 
■vvcl  to  us,  and  will. perhaps  amuse  some 
•C  oar  readers. 

Id  this  land  of  plenty,  young  people  first 
■arry.  and  then  look  oat  for  the  means  of 
a  Kvdihood,  without  fear  or  cause  for  it. 
Tbe  ccreoMNiy  of  marriage  is  performed  in 
a  siasple  family  way,  in  my  opinion  more 
delicafe,  aod  corresponding  to  tHe  nature 
of  the  contract,  than  the  glaring  publicity 
adopted  by  some ;  or  the  aecrecy,  not  so 
reipectable,  affected  by  others. 

The  near  relations  assemble  at  the  house 
of  the  bride*a  parents.  The  minuter  or  ma- 
gistrate is  in  attendance,  and  when  the  can- 
dtdateaaaake their  appearance  heaaksthem 
severally  the  usual  questions,  and  having 
called  CO  the  company  to  declare  if  there 
be  any  obiections,  he  confirms  the  union 
by  a  short  religious  formula ;— the  bride- 
Srooa  aalotes  the  bride,  and  the  cerenfony 
■  over.  Tea  and  refreshments  follow. 
Next  day  the  bridegroom  holds  his  levee. 
His  luuBeroas  friend^  and  sympathy  makes 
thrss  Domerous  on  these  happy  occasions, 
pour   in  to    offer  their    congratulations. 


Abundance  of  refreshments,  of  the  most 
sutMtantial  kind,  are  placed  on  side-tables, 
which  are  taken,  not  as  a  formal  meal,  but 
as  they  walk  up  and  down  the  apartments, 
in  cheerful  conversation.  This  ronning 
meal  continues  from  noon  till  the  close  of 
the  evening:  the  bride  never  making  her 
appearance  on  the  ot:ca»ioii ;  an  example 
of  delicHcy  worthy  the  imitation  of  more 
refined  socielies. 

From  Cincinnati  our  travellers  pro- 
ceeded through  the  state  of  Indiana,  to 
the  territory  of  Illinois,  where,  having 
ttxed  upon  a  suitable  plot  of  ground, 
Mr.  Birkbeck  finally  determined  to  set- 
tle. We  have  not  room  to  follow  him 
through  the  flattering  descriptions  he  has 
given  of  the  various  towns  through 
which  he  passed  :  they  are  certainly 
drawn  with  much  animation.  Possess* 
tng  most  of  the  requisites  for  an  Amer- 
ican colonist,  he  views  every  thing  in  the 
most  favourable  light :  and  though  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  partiality  for 
his  newly-adopted  country  has  led  him  to 
overcharge  a  few  of  the  portraits  he  has 
drawn  ;  yet  we  are  in  justice  bound  to 
add,  that  his  volume  contains  much  cu- 
rious and  amusing  information  ;  and 
that  his  statements  of  American  charac- 
ter are  much  more  correct  than  maay  of 
those  which  have  been  published  of  late 
years  by  persoas  who  have  travelled  in 
that  country. 

The  Works  of  Claudian^  translated 
into  English  Verse.  By  A.  Hawkina^ 
Esq.  F.L.S.  8vo.  2  vols.  II.  lis.  6d.  Por^ 
ter,  Loudon,  1817. 

Claudian,  the  latest  of  the  Roman 
classics,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth,  century.  His  country  has  been 
disputed;  but  he  was  most  probably  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  year  ^95;  and, 
being  patronized  by  Stilicho,  the  father- 
in-law  and  prime  minister  of  the  empe-. 
ror  Honorius.  Claudian  was  married  to 
an  African  lady  of  distinction  aud  for- 
tune, and  filled  various  high  offices  in 
the  state. 

Claudian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace 
of  his  patron,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  obscurity  and  want,  though  the 
time  and  place  of  hia  decease  have 
never  been  ascertained. 
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Id  14%,  a  marble  pedestal  was  dug 
«p  in  Trajan*s  Forum,  at  Rome,  on 
which  a  statue  of  Claudian  must  have 
formerly  stood.  From  the  inscription  it 
appears,  that,  the  poet  had  been  a  mi- 
litary tribune  and  notary  ;  and  that  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Monorius  erected 
this  statue,  in  honour  of  bis  g^enius,  at 
the  request  of  the  senate.  Below  the 
inscription  was  a  Greek  epigram,  which 
has  been  thus  translated,-— 

Rome  and  her  Caesara  CUudian's  image  raise. 
Who  Virgfirsjadgment  joins  with  Homer*t  lays. 

Excepting  the  **  Rape  of  Proserpine," 
which  has  been  translated  in  rhyme  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  in  blank  verse  by  Mr. 
^trull*,  there  have,  we  believe,  been 
but  afewpartsof  Claudian's  works,  that 
6kve  received  an  English  dress.  Mr. 
Hawkins  has,  therefore,  supplied  an  im- 
portant chasm  in  English  literature  by 
presenting  to  the  public  his  accurate 
version  of  the  Roman  poet. 

Of  the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  most 
esteemed  are  his  invectives  (a  series  of 
heroic  satires)  againtt  Rufinos  and  Eu- 
tropius,  whose  machinations  procured 
the  downfall  of  his  patron  Stilicho,  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  the  Panegyrics  on 
the  third  and  fourth  Consulships  of  Ho- 
norius,  and  the  epithalamium  on  the 
emperor  and  his  tonsort  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Stilicho. 

It  is  certainly  Claudftim^s  poem  on  the 
Rape  of  Pioserpine,  which  has  led  some 
critics  to  regard  him  as  the  heroic  poet 
who  came  the  nearest  to  Virgil ;  though 
the  distance  between  them  is  great.  His 
versification,  however,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  smooth  and  stately ;  he  has  a  gay 
fancy,  and  possesses  considerable  com- . 
mand  of  imagery.  Some  parts  of  his 
Panegjrrics  on  Honorius,  and  of  his 
Epithalamium  on  the  emperor*s  nuptials 
with  the  empress  Maria,  are  very  fine ; 
though  in  others  we  can  clearly  trace 
the  false  taste  of  the  age  in  which  the 
poet  lived.  These  defects,  however,  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  the  bean- 
ties  ;  and  Claudian  will,  unquestionably, . 
always  hold  an  honourable  place  among 
those  Latin  authors,  who  have  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  language  and 
of  their  poetry,  in  the  midst  of  a  bar- 
barous age. 

•  See  an  account  of  Mr.  Stratt*s  work  in  the 
lit.  Pan.  N.  S.  vol.  J.  pp.  409*— 41€*. 


A  lew  specimens  will  suffice  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  Mr.  Hawkint'l 
translation.  The  exordium  of  the  in- 
vective against  Rufiniis  is  very  remark* 
able  in  the  expression. 

Two  adrerse   sentinients,  with  doubts  com- 
bined, 
Have  oft  divided  my  unsettled  mind : — 
If  o^er  this  orb  the  powers  abova  have  sway, 
Or  man  be  blindly  left  to  grope  his  way  ? 
For  when  the  mundane  barmony  I  knew  ;— 
The  ocean  limited ; — the  seasons  tme ;— . 
The  regular  return  of  day  and  nif  bt : 
I  cried— a  God  directs  with  prescient  light. 
The  stars  his  laws  obsenKe;— the  fruits  appear, 
In  turn,  at  different  periods  of  the  year  j 
Inconstant  Phesbe  freely  borrows  mj*  *, 
And  Sol,  hit  own  resplendent  beams,  displays; 
The  wavy  waters  are  by  shores  controlled , 
And,  balanced  on  Its  axis,  terth  is  rolled. 
But  when  the  lot  of  human  kind  I  found 
Involved  in  mazy  darkness,  spread  around } 
Crime  revelling  in  joy  and  plenteous  store. 
While  suflfring  Virtue  dire  distresses  liort: 
Religion,  weakened,  lost  again  her  sway, 
And,  with  rrg^t,  I  turned  another  way. 
All  Naturals  alemeuts,  in  empty  space. 
At  random  move  and  various  figures  trace ; 
No  heavenly  powV,   but  chance  appears  K> 

guide ; 
No  gods  :-»or  mortals*  actions  they  deridt. 
Rufinus  dead!->-my  mind^s  at  length  re- 
lieved ; 
Absolved  the  deities  by  what^s  achieved ; 
No  wretch,  to  honours  raised,  sliall  me  appal ; 
The  higher  carried,  greater  is  the  fall. 

In  the  saine  invective  against  Rufinus, 
the  poet  supposes  that  Alecto  holds  a 
council  with  the  other  furies,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  monster  capable  of 
desolating  the  empire  by  his  avarice  and 
his  madness.  Megsera  is  immediately 
provided  with  one. 

**  Sneh  is  the  monster !— such  Rufinus  know. 
The  motber^s  arras' resigned  the  child  to  mine} 
Oft  round  bis  neck  his  infant  limbs  he*d  twine: 
With  tender  tears  the  sweet  lactation  seek. 
While  my  horned  serpents  tried  to  make  him 

sleek : 
With  three  forked  tongs  they  used  their  utmost 

skill. 
And  softly  licked  and  fashioned  liim  at  will. 
Myself  instructed  him  in  evVy  art. 
How  best  to  dupe,  or  poignant  pain  impart ; 
His  crimes  txmceal ;  his  sentiments  di^aise; 
And,  smiles  displaying,  vilest  plots  devise. 
The  love  of  gain  and  cruelty  unite 
To  fill  his  breast  with  vehement  delight. 
Not  Tagus*  precious  wave;— -Tartessus sands; 
Nor  goldan  bed,  Pectolua*  stream  commands, 
His  breast  i»uld  satiate  ^-e'en  the  Hermos* 

ore, 
Were  that  exhausted,  still  he'd  thirst  for  more. 
His  cunning  can  the  mind  deceive  at  will. 
And  bosom-friends  with  mutual  hatred  fill. 
Of  old,  bad  such  another  shown  bit  head, 
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TtrmldTlieteiiffroin  PiiilhooB  hvre  led  : 
Fron  his  Omtes,  Pyla<]e«  estninft^  ; 
ind  Pollix*  love  for  Castor  wholly  changed. 
Tbit  rn  oDtdone,  indeed,  1  will  allow  ; 
His  wkkedoets  requires  nu  lessons  now  ; 
Nor  sbail  I  longrer  on  the  subject  dwell ; 
Id  atl  our  IielUsb  ways  he  can  excel." 

Nolhio^  can  be  better  contrasted  with 
the  preceding  passage,  than  the  Epitba- 
lamiuin  oo  Honorius  and  the  Empress 
)Jaria.  We  shall  extract  from  it  the 
description  of  the  habitation  of  Venus 
in  (be  islt:  of  Cyprus. 

i  fElrep  and  craf^  hill  in  Cyprus  lies, 
Which  Dortars  steps  eternally  dedes,' 
Its  shsik  fxteiidt  along  th*  Ionian  side, 
O'eriooks  Nile's  waves  that  sev'ii  wide  nioaths 

diiide, 
Asd  isMilated  Pharos*  slimy  be'd;  , 

What  ProCeas,  in  repose,  reclines  his  head. 
Tscre  Iroits  ne*er  dare  their  hoary  covVingK 

Ksd, 
Nor  visdi  their  force,  nor  clouds  dense  va- 

poors  bend ; 
Lnnriaat  pleasures,  and  the  Goddess  fair^ 
AiMe  regard  and  coDtensplation  share; 
The  fesr*s  harsh  season^s  entrance  me*er  obtain, 
Aid  fprioif  enjoys  an  everlasting  reign. 
Tbe  saminit  wide  with  flat  expanse  is  crowned; 
A  goldett  fence  extends  the  borders  ronod  ; 
Tbf  tswDy-metal  palisades  protect 
TW  rendant  lawns  with  beaoteons  ilow*ra  be- 

drcked, 
Ai  nHDoor  speaks,  Hwas  with   this  shielded 

spate, 
Tbt  Voicaa  gained  the  conjugal  embrace ; 
Uiorioss  fondness  led  him  to  bestow 
The  pales  superb  which  strength  and  splendor 

SJIOW. 

^itiiBj  to  cultivate  the  fertile  soil, 
No  kaods  io  husbandry  are  forced  to  toil ; 
Tk  zepkyra*  breath  alone  inspires  the  earth  • 
To  rickest  fruits  perpetually  gives  birth ; 
iioogtkeskady  grove  no  bird  can  wing, 
Ualfis  tke  goddess  first  have  heard  him  sing. 
Aid,  psssiDg  judgment  on  the  warbler's  voice, 
hoooiiBCtd  bis  accents  worthy  of  ber  choice. 
Approfed:*-hey  'mong  the   branches,  seeks 
delight ; 
:     Rejected:— back  with  grief  resumes  his  flight. 
Tbe  ieares  and  boughs  fund  court  to  Venus 

By  tarns  tbe  happy  frees  their  bliss  display ; 
j     Tbepilais  with  palms  in  mutual  union  twine^ 
'     f 0  popisn,  poplara  anxiously  incline ; 

The  ^presding  planes  with  sighs  t*  wards  planes 
eiteod; 

^d  alders  ardently  to  alders  bend. 

Two  foaatahis  flow,  the  one  a  dulcet  stream, 

^  other^s  watera  bitter  always  seem  ; 

^W  hooey  aixiag  with  infasions  dire, . 

T^oce  Cupid's  darts  from  fame  their  powV 

t|o«  the  cver-smiHog  margin  ronnd, 
A  tkaassad  little  qniver-bearera  boand ; 
^iifeiimdii  m  dfcasi  tht  love*!  tweet  tnin^ 


From  nymphs  descended  of  th*  enchanting 

plain. 
The  god  of  tender,  soft  desire,  alone 
By  beauteous  Venas  is  declared  her  own. 
His  bow,  o'er  gods,  and  beav*n,  and  otars,  has 

sway, 
And  mighty  kings  his  sovereign  force  obey, 
Tbe  former,  wounds  iuflicts  ou  vulgar  hearts. 
Nor  higher  ranks  escape  their  piercmg  darla. 
Here  liberty  without  restraint  is  seen. 
And  gusts  of  anger  presently- serene  ) 
Sly  niidnlght-watchings,  moi^t  with  rosy  wine; 
Tears  void  of  art,  and  paleness'  love-worn  Una; 
Assui^nce  falfring  in  his  first  attempt  \ 
Fear  pleased;    and  pleasure  not  from  fears 

exempt. 
Arch,  sportive  prejudices,  with  pinions  light  ; 
And  wanton  youth,  with  crest  of  lofty  height, 
Who, 'mong  the  rest  accustomed  round  to  rove, 
Denies  old  age  an  entrance  to  the  grove. 

Of  the  numerous  minor  poems,  which 
the  prolific  muse  of  Ciaudian  produced, 
the  "  Old  Man  of  Verona,"  miscalled 
an  epigram,  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  pleasing. 

How  idlest  the  noan  who,  *mid  paternal  plain*, 
Through  life's  long  course  with  constancy  re- 
mains ; 
The  house,  that  met  his  eyes  in  boyish  years. 
Still  proves  his  own  when  hoary  age  appears  ; 
And,  while  with  staff  lie  struggles  through  tha 

grovnd, 
He  seasons  counts,  his  foof  has  seen  go  round. 
Capricious  Fortune,  him,  no  troubles,  gave. 
Nor  wandered  he  to  taste  tbe  distant  wave. 
No  merchant,— dreading  floods  that  lash  the 

shore  $ 
No  soldier, — shuddering  at  the  clarion's  roar  ; 
The  clamours  never,  of  the  courts  of  law. 
Assailed  his  ears  with  sounds  of  quibbling  flaw. 
A  stranger  to  affairs  or  cities  near,  . 
He  more  enjoys  the  sight  of  ether  clear ;— 
Computes  revolving  time  by  arops  of  corn,— 
Not  names  that  splendid  consul-rohes  adorn. 
To  him  the  apples,  tfigns  of  autumn  bring. 
And  opening  flow*rs  announce  return  of  springy 
The  very  field,  that  views  the  sun's  decline. 
Again  receives,  at  mom,  tlie  ray  divine; 
The  circle  that  at  once  his  eyes  survey, 
To  him  appears  the  measure  of  the  day  ; 
The  oaks  majestic,  back  itt  mem'ry  call 
Their  gradual  rising  from  the  acorn  small ; 
Tbe  neighb'ring  wood,  he  takes  delight  toview\ 
His  own  coeval  trees,  that  with  him  grew. 
Though  near  Verona,  yet  to  him  (he  place 
Is  equally  remote  with  Indians  race ; 
Benacus'  lake  he  truly  knows  no  more. 
Than  waves  that  toll  upon  the  Red  Sea  shore* 
But  yet  his  strength  invincible  is  found, 
And  three-fold  progeny,  he  sees  around. 
Let  others  travel  far  as  distant  Spain  i— . 
More  ways  thote  know :  most  days  to  this  re- 
main. 

The  original  text  was  at  tuM  designed 
to  have  been  given  with  the  traii>lation ; 
but  as  it  would  have  considerably  in- 
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creased  the  size  of  his  work*  Mr.  Haw- 
kins  has  extended  it  enly  throug^h  the 
ibrmer  half  of  his  first  volume.  He  has 
also  ^ven  the.&acred  poems,  usually  an- 
nexed to  the  works  of  ClaudiaOy  who 
has  thence  been  etroneonsly  supposed  to 
ba?e  been  a  Christian  ;  but  these  pieces 
are  with  more  probability  ascribed  to 
Claudius  Mamercus,  contemporary  with 
Sidonius  ApoDinaris,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

Fidelity  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
IVf  r.  Hawkins's  translation ;  if  his  verses 
are  sometimes  heavy,  the  fault  is  rather 
-to  be  ascribed  to  his  author,  whose  j^e- 
nius  is  certainly  very  unequal.  A  few 
useful  notes  are  given  for  the  use  of  the 
mere  English  reader.  The  work  ishand- 
SAmely  printed,  and,  altogether,  forms 
a  valuable  addition  to  British  literature. 

J}escription  of  the  Character^  Man- 
ners, and  Customg  of  the  People  of  India, 
and  of  their  Instituiions,  Religious  and 
CiviL  By  the  Abb6  J.  A.  Dubois,  Mis- 
sionary in  the  Mysore.  Translated  from 
the  French  Manuscript.  4to.  21.  2b. 
Longman  and  Co.    London.     ISI7. 

Thb  French  Manuscript,  of  which 
this  Work  is  a  translation,  was  me- 
ditated and  composed  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whom  it  describes.  M.  Du- 
bois, having  eacaped  one  of  the  fusilades 
of  the  French  revolution,  made  his  way 
to  India,  where  he  devoted  himself,  for 
eighteen  years,  to  the  arduous  and  be- 
nevolent labour  of  converting  the  Hin- 
doos to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
lived  among  that  penple  as  one  of  them- 
selves ;  and  from  one  of  the  many  testi- 
monies to  his  veracity,  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  by  distinguished  officers  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  we  learn 
that  such  was  the  respect  inspired  by. 
his  irreproachable  conduct,  that,  when 
the  author  was  travelling,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  a  village,  the  house  of  a  Brah- 
min was  uniformly  cleared  for  his  re- 
ception, without  interference,  and  gene- 
rally without  communication,  to  the  ofii- 
cers  of  government,  as  a  spontaneous 
mark  of  deference  and  respect.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  M.  Dubois  was  led  to 
undertake  this  work,  m  consequence  of 
advertisements  in  the  India  Papers,  for 


authentic  documents  respecting  the  HiU" 
doos,  for  the  use  of  the  Company's  his- 
toriographers, who  were  engaged  in 
writing  a  history  of  India.  So  ably  was 
the  task  executed,  which  M.  Dubois 
undertook,  that  the  Madras  Government 
gladly  purchased  his  French  manuscript 
at  the  prire  of  two  thousand  pagodas ; 
and  the  East  India  Company,  with  a 
liberality  and  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  that  reflects  the  highest  ho- 
nour upon  them,  have  allowed  the 
translation,  now  under  notice,  to  1)e 
communicated  to  the  public. 

Our  author  divides  his  work  into  three 
Parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  ge- 
neral view  of  society  in  India;  the  second 
treats  on  the  various  institutiooa  and 
manners  of  the  Brahmins  (or  Brahmans, 
as  he  terms  them) ;  and  the  third  is 
appropriated  to  the  religion  of  India. 

The  word  cast  is  a  Portuguese  term, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Europeans 
in  general,  to  denote  the  different  clas- 
ses or  tribes,  into  which  the  people  of 
India  are  divided.  The  origin  of  this 
classification  is  lost  in  remote  anti- 
quity. The  most  ordinary  partition, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  antient, 
is  that  which  arranges  the  Hindus  into 
four  principal  tribes.  The  first  and  most 
distinguished  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Brah- 
mana  or  Brahmans;  the  second  in  rank 
is  that  of  the  K^hatr^ya  or  Rajas ,  the 
third  is  the  Yaisya  or  merchants  and 
cultivators,  and  the  last  is  that  of  the 
Sudras  or  cultivators,  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  others.  Each  of  these  prin- 
cipal tribes  is  divided  into  several  others, 
the  numbers  and  sorts  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine;  but  the  mnst  nu- 
merous is  unquestionably  that  of  tba 
Sudras  or  cultivators,  who  constitute 
five-sixths  of  the  population  of  India ; 
and  of  whom  there  are  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  chief  subdivisions,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  others.  There  is  however 
another  division,  into  Right  Hood  and 
Left  Hand ;  it  is  of  recent  invention, 
and  obtains  only  in  part  of  the  southern 
provinces,  ^  where  it  has  proved  most 
baneful  to  *the  tranquiUity  of  the  State. 
As  this  distinction  is  little  known  in 
Europe,  we  shall  extract  our  author's 
account  of  it. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Hindu  casts 
belong  eithertothc/^-Aomfortother^Ar. 
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Tbe  fint  dirision  cootitts  ofthe  whole  tribe 
^iheVmsymp  of  the  PmnckaJu,  or  five  casts 
ef  artisans,  and  of  some  other  mean  tribes 
of  the  Sudrms.  This  hand  also  includes 
tlie  aost  infimoos  of  all  casts,  that  of  the 
CMkTM  or  CkakUi^  who  are  reckoned  to  bcr 
its  principal  support 

The  rigkt'kamd  has,  among  its  partisans, 
the  Boat  distittgnished  casts  of  tbe  Sndras. 
That  of  the  Pmrimk  fornns  its  strongest  bul- 
wark, as  a  proof  of  which  f  hey  still  glory 
ia  the  title  of  Vakngay  Mongatier^  or 
frirndsof  the  Right-hand. 

The  fiercest  opposition  arises  out  of  this 
separmHon ;  and  of  all  the  contests  to 
which  the  people  are  accustomed,  the  bat- 
tles befweeu  the  two  Htmdt  always  pro- 
dace  tbe  greatest  alarm  and  the  severest 
cviL 

Tbe  Brabmans,  tbe  Pariahs,  and  several 
tribes  of  the  Sudras  are  considered  neutral, 
aad  enjoyiog  all  the  privileges  and  honours 
attached  to  l>oCh  HmuU,  they  take  no  part 
with  either.  These  neutral  cilsts  are  fre- 
qiieaflj  called  upou  to  arbitrate  in  tbe 
fierre disputes  between  the  two  parties  of 
tfaefioitdlr. 

Tbe  oppositioo  betweea  the  Righi-kand 
aad  tbe  Ltft-kmnd  arises  from  certain  pri- 
vileges to  which  they  tioth  lay  claim  ;  and 
when  any  eocroacbmeiit  is  made  by  either 
it  ■  instantly  followed  by  tumults  which 
firequently  Kpread  over  whole  proviiiees,  ac- 
rsmpanied  with  every  txoess,  and  gene- 
rally with  bloody  contests.  Gentlest  of 
aD  creatures,  timid  under  all  other  circum- 
tfanccs»  here  only  the  Hindu  seems  to 
chaage  his  nstore.  There  is  no  danger 
that  he  lears  to  encounter  in  maintaining 
what  he  terms  his  right,  and  rather  than 
yield  it  be  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
wafi  even  to  hazard  his  life. 

I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  instances  of 
popniar  insurrections  excited  by  the 
t>ttween  tbe  two  Hands^  and 
I  to  such  an  extreme  of  fury  that  the 
of  a  military  force  under  arms 
I  no  effect  to  quiet  them,  nor  even  to 
aHay  their  clamours,  or  stop  their  onti*age- 
ons  coarse  in  what  they  conceive  the 
rightfol  caoae. 

1  have  known  instances  of  attempts  made 
by  the  asagislrstes  to  sooth  these  uproars 
by  renoortrances  and  other  means  of  con- 
ciliation, and  when  these  have  produced  no 
cftct  tluey  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
fsiarfs  di  compulsion.  Some  shots  of 
mmkeiTj  woold  then  be  tried,  but  nei- 
dier  tins  nor  the  certainty  of  its  being  fol- 
Iswcd  up  with  stronger  measures,  has  the 
digbtest  cflect  in  abating  their  insolence. 
mm  when  an  overwhdming  military  force 
km  WDy  pot  them  dowot  it  it  only  for  the 


moment;  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  they  are  instantly  up  again,  without 
reflecting  on  the  evils  they  formerly  su(^ 
fered,  or  shewing  the  smallest  tendency  to 
moderate  their  impetuous  violence. 

Such  are  the  excfsses  to  which  tlie 
timid,  the  peaceable  tlindu,  sometimes 
abandons  himself;  whilst  his  bloody  con- 
tests spring  out  of  motives  which,  to  an  Eu- 
ropean at  least,  would  app<;ar  frivolous 
and  trifling.  Perhaps  the  sole  cause  ofthe 
contest  is  about  his  right  to  wear  pantou- 
fles ;  or  whetlier  he  may  parade  in  a  pa- 
lanquin or  on  horseback,  on' the  day  of  his 
-marriage.  Sometimes  it  is  the  privilege  of 
being  escorted  by  armed  men ;  sometimes 
that  of  having  a  trumpet  sounding  before 
him,  or  the  distinction  of  t>eing  accooH 
panied  by  tbe  country  music  at  public  ce* 
remonies.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  ambition  of 
having  flags  of  certain  colours,  or  with  the 
resemblances  of  certain  deities  displayed 
alxMit  his  person  on  such  great  occasions. 
These  are  some  of  the  important  privi- 
leges, amongst  many  others  not  less  so,  in 
asserting  which  the  Indians  do  not  scruple 
occasionally  to  shed  each  other  s  blood. 

As  it  not,  onfrequently  happens  that 
one  of  the  hands  makes  an  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  other ;  this  occasions 
a  qtiarrel  which  soon  spreads  and  becomes 
general,  unfess  it  be  appeased  by  the 
prudence  or  the  vigour  of  the  magistrate. 
Of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  these 
feuds,  M.  Dubois  gives  the  following  in- 
stance, from  bis  personal  observation. 

The  dispute  was  between  the.  cast  of 
Pariahs  and  the  Cobblers,  or  Chakili,  and 
produced  such  dreadful  consequences 
through  the  whole  district  where  it  hap- 
pened, that  many  of  the  peaceable  inhan 
bitants  had  begun  to  remove  their  effects 
and  to  leave  their  villages  for  a  place  of 
greater  safety,  with  the  same  feelings  as 
when  the  country  sees  an  impending  inva- 
sion of  a  Mahratta  army,  and  with  the 
same  dread  of  savage  treatment.  Fortu- 
nately in  Ibis  instance,  matters  did  not 
come  to  an  extremity,  as  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  district  seasonably  came 
forward  io  mediate  k>etween  these  vulgar 
casts,  and  were  just  in  time,  by  good  ma- 
nagement, to  disband  the  armed  ranks  on 
both  sidea  that  only  waited  the  signal  of 
battle. 

One  would  not  easily  guess  the  cause  of 
this  dreadful  commotion.  It  arose  for- 
sooth from  a  Chakili,  at  a  public  festival, 
sticking  red  flowers  .in  his  turban,  which 
the  Pariahs  insisted  that  none  of  his  cast 
liad  a  right  to  wear. 
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Of  all  sorts  of  punishnient,  the  most 
severe  to  a  Hindoo  is  that  of  being  cat 
off  and  excladed  from  bis  cast :  this  pe- 
nalty is  inflicted  oil  those  who  are  guilty 
of  infringing  the  accustomed  rules,  or 
of  any  other  offence  which  (if  suffered  to 
remain  unavenged)  would  bring  disgrace 
on  the  tribe,  and  is,  in  truth,  an  insup- 
portable punishment. 

It  is  a  kind  of  civil  excommunication^ 
which  debars  the  unhappy  object  of  it 
from  all  intert'ourse  whatever  with  his  fel- 
low creatures,  Ue  is  a  man,  as  it  were, 
dead  to  the  world.  He  is  no  longer  in  the 
society  of  men.  By  losing  his  cast,  the 
Hindu  is  bereft  of  friends  and  relations, 
and  often  of  wife  and  children,  who  will 
rather  forsake  him  than  share  in  his  misera- 
ble lot.  No  one  dares  to  eat  with  him,  or 
even  to  pour  him  out  a  drop  of  water.  If 
he  has  marriageable  daughters  they  are 
shunned.  No  other  girls  can  be  approach^ 
ed  by  his  sons.  Wherever  he  appears,  he 
is  scorned  and  pointed  at  as  an  outcast. 
If  he  sinks  under  the  grievous  curse,  his 
body  is  suffered  to  rot  on  the  place  where 
he  dies. 

Even  if,  in  losing  his  cast,  he  could  de- 
scend into  an  inferior  one,  the  evil  wosld 
be  less.  But  he  has  no  such  resource.  A 
Sodra,  little  scrupulous  as  he  is  about  ho- 
nour or  delicacy,  would  scorn  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  even  to  a  Brahman 
thus  degraded.  If  he  cannot  re-establish 
himself  in  his  own  cast,  he  must  sink  into 
the  infamous  tribe  of  the  Pariah,  or  mix 
with  persons  whose  cast  is  equivocal.  Of 
this  sort  there  is  no  scarcity  wherever  the 
Europeans  abound.  But,  unhappy  is  he 
who  trusts  to  this  resource.  A  Hindu  of 
cast  may  be  dishonest  and  a  cheat ;  but  a 
Hindu  without  cast  has  always  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  rogue. 

But,  however  severe  this  punishment 
is,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
excommunicated  individual  may  be  re- 
stored to  his  cast :  the  proof  of  restora- 
tion is  extremely  curious,  and  accompa- 
nied with  ceremonies  some  of  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  manners  of 
the  antient  Hebrews;  but  for  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  work,  as 
well  as  for  his  account  of  the  origin  and 
different  kinds  of  Brahmans,  t>f  the  rival 
sects  of  Vishnu  and  Seva,  the  Gurus  or 
Hindu  Priests,  and  their  mantras  or 
forms  of  prayer,  which  they  imagine  to 
|m  of  such  potent  efficacy  as  to  be  able 
>  to  enchain  the  Gods  themselves. 
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The  Brahiqans  divide  their  progress 
through  life  into  fonr  stages.  The  first 
is  that  of  a  young  man  of  the  cast,  when 
he  has  been  invested  with  the  triple  cord, 
which  consists  of  three  thick  twists  of 
cotton,  each  formed  of  several  smaller 
threads,  and  is  worn  over  the  shoulder. 
The  son  of  a  Brahman  is  invested  with  this 
cord  at  the  age  of  seven  or  nine  years, 
and  is  then  called  BramacharL  The 
second  stage  is  when  a  Brahman  becomes 
a  married  man :  in  this  condition,  and 
particularly  when  he  is  the  father  ef 
children,  he  obtains  the  appellation  of 
Grihastha.  As  the  Grihasthas  compose 
the  body  of  the  cast,  maintain  its  rights, 
and  are  in  every  respect  the  most  active 
and  useful  of  all  the  different  classes  of  • 
Brahmins,  we  shall  transcribe  M.  Du- 
bois's account  of  their  functions  and 
duties. 

A  Grihastha  Brahman  should  rise  in  the 
morning  an  hour  and  a  half  t>efore  the  sun. 
On  getting  up,  his  first  thoughts  should  be 
directed  to  Vishnu.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore sun-rise,  he  walks  out  of  the  villagf*, 
intent  upon  a  business  of  great  importance 
to  a  man  of  this  oast,  that  ot  attending  to 
the  calls  of  nature.  The  place  is  chosen 
with  great  circumspectiofiy.and  decency  re- 
quires of  him  to  put  off  his  clothes  and 
slippers.  The  demands  of  nature  being 
discharged,,  he  washes  himself  with  his  left 
hand ;  which,  on  account  of  this  impure  . 
use  of  It,  is  ne\tr  employed  in  eating,  nor 
allowed  to  touch  the  food.  Thenumt>er  of 
times  they  must  wash,  aud  what  particular 
parts  of  the  body,  with,  the  kii|d  of  water 
and  earth  which  they  must  uae  in  purifying, 
and  many  other  observances  which  de- 
cency prevents  me  from  enumerating,  are 
detailed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Brahmans. 
One  of  their  devotees,  called  VashistOf  has 
drawn  up  a  digest  of  the  rules  to  be  follow- 
ed on  the  occasion,  long  euough  to  fill  half 
a  doasen  pages.  Amongst  his  admirers,  the 
great  King  of  Lippa  is  spoken  of  aa  one  of 
the  most  zealous.  In  alluding  to  the  indis- 
pensable use  of  water  to  reonove  the  impu- 
rities of  nature,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
of  all  the  customs  of  the  Europeans  so  op- 
posite to  theirs,  there  is  none  that  appears 
to  the  Brahmans  so  abominable  as  their 
u»e  of  paper  for  that  purpose.  They  never 
speak  of  it  anM>ng  themselves  but  with 
horror,  and  with  expressions  of  the  utmost 
contempt  for  those  who  use  it.  Many  of 
them  indeed  are  unwilliug  to  believe  that 
even  a  European  could  be  guilty  of  an  act 
so  abominable.    Nsst  to  degree,  thsy  Md 
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tbeotfaerEitropeaii  practice  of  blowing  the 
iQi^  iDd  ftuffiog  the  filth,  as  the  Hindan 
ttf,  iato  their  pocketf .  I  must  not  omit  to 
ootia  I  particular  ceremony^  which  is 
I  Mm  fergottCD  by  a  Brahman,  oA  the  occa- 
itM  tlluded  to ;  oaniely ,  that  of  putting  the 
Morerhis  right  ear,  which  is  supposed 
to  hare  (he  virtue  of  purifying  from  cor- 
poreal itaios.  According  to  the  principles 
Jiiddovo  IB  their  writings,  the  water,  the 
Vedasithe  lao,  the  moon,  and  the  air,  are 
aQ  CQotaifted  in  the  ears  of  the  Brahmans ; 
ifldit  is  opop  this  notion,  that  in  discharg- 
icg  tbe  function  alluded  to,  they  put  the 
cord  orer  the  ear,,  at  a  means  of  purification. 
fij  tbe  same  rule,  after  sneezing,  spitting, 
bkwing  the  nose ;  after  sleep,  or  being  in 
tern,  and  io  many  similar  cases,  they  sel- 
dgn  fail  to  touch  the  right  ear  in  order  to 
pirifj  tbemselTes  frooi  tbe  nncleanncst 
which  these  acts  occasion.  We  have  be- 
ifvt  observed  that  exterior  cleanness  of  the 
bodj,  kept  op  in  tbe  Hindu  way,  is  a 
higher  recommendation  than  any.  other 
qoalit;  whatever.  Greatness  and  dignity 
iR  isppoaed  to  exist  wherever  it  is  con- 
ficwnts.  This  feeling  has  led  to  the  study 
iBd  inveotion  of  a  thousand  minute  and 
triiiiog  practices,  which  are  more  systema- 
tiailyparauedby  the  Brahmans  than  by 
tile  other  casts:  and  itisupoo  thissuperi- 
wity  that  they  chiefly  plume  themselves, 
ud  ihisk  tbemselvea  entitled  to  look  with 
oolenpt  00  all  that  neglect  it  After 
oberioir  the  mandate  of  nature^  the  next 
eve  of  the  Grihastha  Brahman  is  to  wash 
in  OMMth.  This  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
^  The  care  with  which  he  must  select 
theKttle  bit  of  wood  with  which  he  rubs 
hs  teeth,  the  choice  of  the  tree  be  must 
ott  it  from,  the  prayer  he  mast  address  to 
w  deities  of  the  woods  for  permisrion,  and 
Bioy  other  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the 
«asoR,  aiake  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  Bubmana,  and  are  described  at  great 
kifth  in  their  books  of  ceremonies.  The 
Knipalou  attention  with  which  they  per- 
^  this  operation  every  morning,  with  a 
peceof  wood  always  fresh  cut  from  the 
tKfi  leads  them  to  make  a  comparison  very 
n&wurable  to  the  Europeans,  manv  of 
»hosi  aitogclher  neglect  the  practice ;  and 
™«whomostregulafly  adopt  it,  add  to 
"<Mrrorof  tbe  Hindu,  when  he  sees  them 
"ihnoK  their  teeth  and  gams  with  brashes 
w  of  the  hair  of  animab,  and  using 
«enagab  and  again,  after  being  soiled 
*2[^the  pdlution  of  the  month  and  the 
wivi.  Happy  is  he  irho^  after  the  clean- 
^  of  his  mooth,  can  wash  himself  in  a 
f^  rtream.  It  is  more  salnUry  to 
»J»I  ud  the  body  than  the  water  be 
^w  m  at  homi^or  in  a  iliiidiog  pool 


m 

An  affair  of  so  great  importance  is  nocea- 
sari^y  accompHflied  with  many  rites,  aa 
frivotons  in  i)ar  eyes  as  they  are  indispen- 
8al)le  in  theirs.  One  of  tbe  most  essential 
is  to  think  at  that  moment  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  tbe  Krishna,  the  Cavery,  or  any 
other  of  the  rivers  whose  sacred  waters  pos- 
sess tbe  virtue  to  efface  sin  ;  and  then  to 
implore  the  gods  that  the  bath  they  use 
may  be  no  less  available  to  their  souls  than 
one  of  those  nobler  streams  would  be» 
While  in  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  their  thoughts  fixed  stedfastly  upon 
Vishnu  and  Brahma;  and^the  bathing 
ends  by  three  times  taking  np  handfuls  of 
water,  and,  with  their  faces  towards  tbe 
son,  pouring  it  out  in  libations  to  that 
luminary.  'When  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  the  Gribastha  Brahman  puts  on  bis 
clothing;  which  consists  of  one  piece  of 
cloth,  uncut,  of  aboat  a  yard  in  width  and 
three  yards  in  length.  It  has  been  al- 
ready soaked  in  the  water,  and  thus  made 
pure  from  all  the  sUins  it  had  contracted. 
He  then  completes  bis  dress  by  rubbing 
his  forehead  with  a  little  of  the  ashes  of 
cow-dung  or  with  paste  made  of  sandal 
wood .  He  then  drinks  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  which  he  has  taken  oat  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  remainder  he  sprinkles  around, 
three  times,  in  hAnont  of  all  the  gods, 
mentioning  several  of  them  by  name,  with 
the  addition  of  the  earth,  the  fire,  and  the 
deities  who  preside  over  the  eight  cardinal 
points ;  and  he  concludes  the  whole  by  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  whole  circle  of 
the  gods.  It  would  be  tedions  to  describe 
the  variety,  of  gestares  and  movementi 
which  the  Brahman  exhibits  in  sach  caseau 
Bat  we  may  select  one  particular,  namely, 
the  signs  of  the  cross,  which  he  distinctly 
makes  as  a  salutation  to  his  head,  his  belly, 
bis  right  and  left  shoulders.  For,  After 
Minting  all  external  things  be  commences 
with  the  particular  salutation  of  himself 
in  detail.  Every  member  has  its  particu- 
lar  salutation.  Even  the  fingers  are  not 
forgotten,  as  he  touches  each  of  them  all 
rottnd  with  his  thumb.  All  these  actions  are 
accompdnied  with  prayers.  It  would  now 
aeem  to  be  time  for  tbe  Brahman  to  go 
home,  after  his  leisure  has  been  so  long  oc- 
cupied with  ceremonies;  bathe  has  still  a 
prayer  to  offer  to  the  tree  Ram,  consecrated 
to  Vishnu.  He  implores  the  tree  to  grant 
him  remission  of  his  sins,  and  then  walks 
round  it  seven  or  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
times,  always  increasing  by  seven.  la 
going  home,  he  always  takes  with  him  a 
little  pitcher  of  water  and  some  flowers, 
both  of  which  are  neeassary  for  tbe  sacr^ 
fice  which  he  is  obliged  to  offer  sooa  afler 
his  return  to  his  house.  When  he  enters^ 
he  must  read  some  of  ibtPwmmi,  or  b«u 
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tbem  read.  He  then  makes  the  H&mam ; 
afler  which  be  may  attend  to  his  pri?ate 
mfiairs.  He  orders  dinner  about  mid-day. 
This  is  provided  by  tbe  women ;  though 
the  ordinary  Brabmans  value  tbemselTcs 
en  their  skill  in  cookery.  The  ipreat  object 
here  is  absolute  cleanness  in  tlie  pr<*pf) ra- 
tion. Many  precautions  are  necessary  for 
this.  Tbe  clothes  of  the  women  emplo)  ed 
mnst  be  newly  washed,  their  vessels  fresh 
acoared.  Tbe  place  mast  be  neat,  and 
free  from  dast ;  and  tbe  eyes  of  strangers 
most  not  pervade  it.  While  dinner  is  pre- 
paring^* tbe  Brahman  retnrns  a  second  time 
to  the  river.  He  bathes  again,  repeating 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  in  tbe  same 
order  as  in  the  morning.  But  the  anxious 
care  is  in  returning  bome»  lest  he  shuald 
happen  to  touch  any  thing  on  the  wsy 
that  might  defile  him ;  such  as  by  treading 
on  a  bose,  on  a  bit  of  leather,  or  skin,  on 
mn  old  rag,  broken  dish;  or  any  other  thing 
of  tVat  nature.  Upon  these  points,  how- 
ever, it  mast  be  allowed  they  are  not  all 
equally  scrupuloas.  This  extraordinary 
parity  appears  to  him  necessary,  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  is  aboat  to 
offer  to  the  idols  which  he  keeps  in  his 
hoQse.  Every  man  has  them  of  bis  own ; 
and  on  tbe  present  oecasion,  the  offering 
oonsists  of  flowers,  some  boiled  rice,  fruit, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  dishes  provided 
for  dinner.  What  is  thus  offered  is  not 
lost,  bat  distribated  afler  dinner,  and 
eaten  as  something  sacred.  The  Brah- 
man being  seated  on  the  ground,  his  wife 
lays  before  him  a  banana  leaf,  or  some 
other  leaves  sewed  together,  and  sprink- 
Hog  tbem  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  she 
serves  tbe  rice  npon  this  simple  cover; 
and,  close  by  it  and  on  the  same  leaf,  the 
different  things  that  have  been  provided ; 
•II  of  which  Gonsist  of  the  simple  prodnc- 
tions  of  nature,  or  of  cakes.  The  rice  is 
seasoned  with  a  little  clarified  butter,  or  a 
kind  of  sauce,  so  highly  spiced  that  no  Eu- 
ropean palate  could  endure  its  pungency. 
The  manner  of  serving  up  all  this  would 
appear  very  disgusting  to  us,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely performed  by  the  hand ;  unless 
where  tbe  woman,  to  save  her  fingers,  is 
obliged  to  take  a  wooden  spoon.  But  this 
rarely  happens,  as  the  Hindus  generally 
have  their  food  cold  and  their  drink  hot 
The  viands  being  before  him,  the  Brahman 
before  he  touches  them,  sprinkles  some 
drops  of  water  round  his  plate ;  bat,  whe- 
ther to  attract  the  dust  thai  might  blow 
over  bis  nee,  or  whether  as  a  sacrificial  li- 
bation lo  the  food,  I  know  not.  But,  be- 
fore he  puts  s  morsel  into-  his  mouth,  he 
lays  upon  the  ground  a  litUe  of  the  rice 
ajid  the  other  things  set  before  him  \  and 


this  is  an  offering  to  the  progtm$ort^  and 
their  portion  of  the  meal.  At  length  he 
begins  to  eat ;  and  he  has  generally  some 
poor  Brabmans  with  him  as  guests,  and, 
more  particularly,  strangers  belonging  to 
the  cast,  if  his  means  permit  biro  to  enter- 
tain them.  Hospitality  is  greatly  recom- 
mended among  the  Brabmans;  but  they 
are  bound  to  exercise  it  only  towards  per- 
sons of  their  own  cast.  The  repast  is 
quickly  finished,  as  in  swallowing  they 
have  neither  the  bones  of  fish  nor  of  flesh 
to  dread.  They  rise  immediately,  and 
wash  both  hands,'  although  one  only  has 
been  soiled ;  for  the  left  t^ing  reserved  for 
other  purposes,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, cannot  even  be  employed  in  wash- 
ing the  ric^bt,  and  the  lawful  wife  of  the 
Brahman  alone  can  pour  water  over  it  for 
that  puqtose.  After  washing  his  hands, 
he  rinses  his  mouth  twelve  times.  He  never 
uses  a  toothpick ;  at  least  he  never  uses  one 
twice,  thinking  that  none  but  such  as  are 
inured  to  flith  and  beastliness  could  put  up, 
for  another  occasion«  a  thing  that  had  once 
touched  their  mouths  and  been  polluted 
wit{i  slaver.  To  procure  a  good  digeation, 
tbe  Brahman,  after  his  meal,  chews  some 
leaves  of  bani,  that  had  been  some  time 
before  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  is  a  plant 
consecrated  to  Vishnu ;  and,  if  he  thinks  of 
the  famous  penitent  Agastya  while  be  is 
chewing  it,  or  of  the  giant  iCnmbhakama, 
his  digestion  will  be  improved,  and  will 
keep  him  free  from  every  sort  of  distemper. 
Before  going  out  upon  his  affairs,  or  to  visit 
his  friends,  his  wife  brings  him  betel ;  and 
the  interval  between  dinner  and  snn-aet  b 
quite  at  his  disposal.  He  commonly  em- 
ploys it  in  going  into  company.  But,  in 
mixing  with  the  world,  he  is  required, 
above  all  things,  to  attend  to  the  great  pre- 
cept ;  never  to  covet  the  goods  or  the  vrife 
of  another  man.  Such  a  doctrine,  though 
but  ill  observed,  is  nevertheless  a  proof  that 
the  Hindus  have  not  forgotten  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  morality. 

When  the  man  has  finished  his  repast, 
the  wife  l>egins  hers,  onlthe  same  leaf  which 
has  served  him.  As  a  mark  of  his  atten- 
tion and  kindness,  he  is  expected  to  leave 
her  aome  fragments  of  his  food ;  aud  she  on 
the  other  band,  must  shew  no  repugnance 
to  eat  his  leavings. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  he  re- 
turns a  third  time  to  the  river,  and  goes 
through  nearly  the  same  ceremonies  as  on 
tbe  t%vo  preceding  occasions  of  that  day. 
Ele  then  goes  home,  offers  the  sacrifice  of 
Homam,  and  reads  the  BkagaomUt,  a  book 
written  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  metamor- 
phosed into  tbe  per^n  of  Krishna,  and 
other  IjfOOkB  of  that  oatnre. 
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Hie  thin!  sti^  of  the  Brshmanicil 

life  is,  when  AlfAted  with  the  worM,  a 
Brahnao  resolves  to  retire  into  the  'de- 
sert with  bis  wife ;  he  then  receires  the 
Dame  of  Vannpraslha^  which  signifies, 
aa  iohabitant  of  the  wilderness.  As 
this  order,  though  once  extremely  nume- 
rov  in  the  Peoiasula,  is  now  extinct, 
veihiii  proceed  tonotiee  the  fourth  and 
bit  sta^e  ef  the  Bratunanical  life,  viz. 
dttt  of  ^Soiniyctf fi,  at  whieh  a  Bfahman 
arrires  who  devotes  himself  to  a  Kfe  of 
solitude,  without  the  society  of  his  wife, 
ud  ia  a  stiU  higher  degree  of  seclusion 
than  the  Tanaprastha.  This  state,  ac- 
eordmg  to  the  Hindus,  is  so  sublime, 
that  it  imparts,  in  a  ftingte  generation, 
ahrgerstock  of  merits,  than  ten  thou- 
assd  coaid  prodace  in  any  other  sphere 
of  life;  and  on  the  death  of  a  Sannyassi, 
be  is  supposed  to  pass  immediately  to 
the  world  of  Brahma  or  Yishnu,  exempt 


bora  npon  earth,  and  of  revolving  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Sanny- 
ais  are  inaagnrated  with  much  solemn- 
ntf9  ud  bind  themselves  to  a  life  of 
fht  most  rigid  self-denial  and  contempla^ 

tiOQ. 

Want  of  room  alone  compels  us  to 
uut  N.  Dobois*8  account  of  the  religion 
ifld  nilitaiy  system  of  the  Hindus.  In 
the  coorse  of  our  labours  we  have  exa- 
aiined  oamerous  publications  relative  to 
tbeoaoaen  and  opinions  of  that  singular 
fK9p)e;  bot  none  has  fallen  under  our  no- 
tice, vhich  enters  so  minutely,  and  at 
tbesame  time  with  so  much  delicacy ^  into 
their  civil  inptitutes  and  religious  tenets, 
as  the  present  work.  The  translator  has 
performed  the  task  assigned  him  with 
rat  ability,  and  the  public  are  under 
V) sittll  obligation  to  the  Hon.  East  In- 
dia C<mipaniy,  for  their  liberality  in  per- 
nittisg  this  interesting  work  to  be  trans- 
ited aad  printed. 


derer,  by  a  penfon  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  party  killed.  The  process  in  such 
a  suit  is,  for  the  appellant  to  summimi 
<ir  appeal  the'  defendant ;  who  may  call 
for  a  trial  by  battle,  aihd  throw  down  n 
glove  as  a  challenge  to  the  appellant.  If 
the  latter  accept  such  challenge,  and 
take  up  his  glovt*,  both  parties  are  put 
to  their  oaths,  the  appellee  or  defendant 
swearing  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  mur- 
der with  which  he  is  charged,  and  offer- 
ing to  prove  it  by  his  body,  as  the  Coort 
shall  award.  The  appellant  also  8wea#8 
that  the  appellee  did  commit  the  murder, 
and  engages  to  prove  the  same  against 
him  by  his  body,  as  the  Court  shall 
award.  A  day  and  place  are  then  to  be 
assigned  for  the  trial  by  battle,  and  the 
list  being  duly  prepared,  Che  Court  is  lo 
proceed,  in  state,  from  Westminster 
Hail,  at  sun-rise,  there  to  witness  the 
combat,  which  is  to  last,  either  till  the 


lor  erer  from  the  penalty  of  being  re-    stars  appear  in  the  evening,    or  until 


A%  Argmmeni  for  construing  largely 
the  right  of  an  Appellee  of  Murder  to 
iosiit  on  trial  by  bat^e,  and  also  for 
ahoiiahiog  Appeals,  fiy  £.  A.  Kendall, 
Eaq.  P.A.S.  -Sd  edition,  7s.  6d.  8vo. 
BiMwia&  Co.  London.  1818. 
An  appeal  in  common  law,  is  takim 
^^^nmmcns  or  ekaUenge  of  a  mnr^ 
Vol.  VIII.  No.  43.  IM.  Pan.  N.  S.  Afvil  1/ 


one  of  the  combatants  yield  or  is  defeat- 
ed. If  the  appellee  be  so  far  vanqniabed 
that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  may  be  adjudged  to  be 
hanged :  but  if  he  can  maintain  the 
fight  until  the  stars  appear,  he  shall 
have  judgment  to  be  quit  of  the  appeal. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  appellant  yield, 
the  appellee  shall  recover  his  damat;es» 
and  may  plead  his  acquittal  in  bar  of 
a  subsequent  indictment  or  appeal,  and 
the  appellant  shall,  for  his  pferjury,  lose 
his  liberam  legem.  The  combatants  a^e 
to  be  bare-headed  and  bare-legged  from 
the  knee  downwards,  and  bare  in  th(? 
arms  to  the  elbows  ;  and  are  to  be  armed 
only  with  bdtons  or  staves,  an  ell  long, 
and  four-corner  targets. 

This  mode  of  trial  by  battle  has  of 
late  excited  much  attention,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  demanded  by  Abr£i- 
ham  Thornton,  on  being  appealed  by 
William  Ashford,  of  the  murder  of  Mary 
Ash  ford,  his  sister,  for  which  murder 
Thornton  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  in  1817,  and  acquitted, 
after  a  long  trial  of  twelve  hoars  and  a 
half.  To  this  demand  of  Thornton, 
Asbford  counterpleaded,  that  the  ajp- 
pe)Fee  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  wage 
battle,  because,  both  before  and  after 
the  time  of  issue  of  the  appeal  broqght, 
there  were,  and  still  are,  violent  pre. 
D 
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sumptiont  and  strong  proofs  of  his  gnilt : 
and  to  this  counterplea,  ThoratoD  baa  put 
ID  a  replicatioo,  in  wbicb»  after  protest- 
ing against  its  insaflleiency,  he  sets 
forth  the  still  more  strong  and  violent 
presumptions  in  favour  of  his  innocence, 
arising  from  his  acquittal  by  the  jury, 
and  prays  that  he  may  be  admitted  to 
wage  battle  with  the  appellanL 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  circom- 
atancea  of  the  case,  that  has  produced 
Mr,  KendalPs  argument;  in  which  he 
lias  contended  most  ably  in  favour  of  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  righr  of  an 
appellee  of  murder  to  insist  on  trial  by 
battle,  and  also  that  such  appeals  ought 
to  be  abolished.  His  disquisition  is 
written  with  much  vigour,  and  evinces 
great  research.  Nothing  that  can  illus- 
trate this  obscure  subject,  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  notice;  and  the  historian 
and  legal  antiquary  may  derive  no  small 
information  from  his  labours.  Among 
the  various  cases  of  appeals,  both  Bri- 
tish and  foreign,  which  our  author's  in- 
dustry has  brought  to  light,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  following  anecdote 
of  an  occurrence  in  France,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  VIU.  The  story,  he 
very  justly  remarks,  will  be  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  because 
it  is  that,  which,  with  much  alteration, 
has  been  lately  wrought  into  a  theatrical 
entertainment,  under  the  title  of  The 
Forest  of  Bondy  ;  or,  the  Dog  o/Mon^ 
targis* 

The  fame  of  an  English  dog  has  been 
deservedly  traiismilted  to  posfenty  by  n 
monument  in  basso-relievo,  which  still  re- 
mains on  the  chimney-piece  of  the  grand 
hall,  at  the  castle  of  Montargis  in  France. 
The  sculpture,  which  represents  a  dog 
fighting  with  a  champion,  is  explained  by 
the  following  narrative. 

"Aubri  de  Mondidier,  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  travelling  alone  through 
the  forest  of  Bondi,  was  murdered,  and 
buried  under  a  tree.  His  dog,  an  English 
blood-hound,  would  not  quit  his  master's 
grave  for  several  days;  till  at  length,  com- 
pelled by  htiuger,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Aubri*8,  at  Paris,  and  by  his  melan- 
choly howling  seemed  desirous  of  express- 
ing the  loss  they  had  both  sustained.  He 
repeated  his  cries,  ran  to  the  door,  looked 
back  to  see  if  any  one  followed  him,  re* 
-  toroed  to  his  master's  frieb^  pulled  him  by 


the  sleeve,  and  with  dumb  eloquence  en- 
treated  him  to  go  with  him, 

**  The  singularity  of  all  these  actions  of 
the  dog,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
coming  there  without  his  master,  whose 
faithful  companion  he  had  always  been, 
prompted  the  company  to  follow  the  ani- 
mal, who  conducted  them  to  a  tree,  where 
he  renewed  his  howl,  scratching  the  earth 
with  his  feet,  significantly  entreating  tlt^m 
to  search  that  particular  spot.  Accord- 
ingly, on  digging,  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Aubri  was  found. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  dog  accidentally 
met  the  assassin,  who  is  styled,  by  all  the 
historians  that  relate  this  fact,  the  Cheva- 
lier Macaire;  when,  instantly  seizing  him 
by  the  throat,  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
compelled  to  quit  his  prey. 

**  In  short,  whenever  the  dog  saw  the 
chevalier,  he  continued  to  pursue  and  at- 
tack him  with  equal  fury.  Such  obsti- 
nate virulence  in  the  animal,  confined  only 
to  Macaire,  appeared  very  extraordinary, 
especially  to  those  who  at  once  recollected 
the  dog*s  remarkable  attachment  to  his 
master,  and  several  instances  in  which 
Macaire's  envy  and  hatred  to  Aubri  de 
Mondidier  bad  been  conspicuous. 

^  Additional  circumstances  created  sns- 
ptciooj  and  at  length  the  affair  reached 
the  royal  ear.  The  king  (Louis  VIII.)  ac- 
cordiugly  sent  for  the  dog,  who  appeared 
extremely  gentle  till  he  perceived  Macaire, 
in  the  midst  of  several  noblemen;  when  he 
ran  fiercely  towards  him,  growling  at  and 
attacking  hrm  as  usual. 

'*  The  king,  struck  with  such  a  collec- 
tion of  circumstantial  evidence  against 
Macaire,  determined  to  refer  the  derision 
to  the  chance  of  Battle ;  in  other  words,  he 
gave  orders  for  a  Combat  between  the 
chevalier  and  the  dog.  The  lists  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame,  then  an 
uninclosed,  uninhabited  place;  Macaire^ 
weapon  being  a  great  cudgel. 

'*  The  dog  had  an  empty  cask  allowed 
for  his  retreat,  to  enable  bim  to  recovei 
breath.  £?ery  thing  being  prepared,  the 
dog  no  sooner  found  himself  at  liberty,  than 
he  ran  round  his  adversary,  avoiding  hii 
blows,  and  menacing  him  on  every  side, 
till  his  strength  was  exhausted ;  then, 
springing  forward,  he  griped  him  by  the 
throat,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
obliged  bim  to  confess  his  guilt,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole  court. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  chevalier 
after  a  few  days,  was  convicted  upon  hii 
own  acknowledgmont,  and  tieheaded  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame." 

The  above  recital  is  translated  from 
<  Mteoirta  sar  les  Duels  ;*  and  is  cited  bj 
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MMiy  critical  wrifers,  ptrticalarly  Julius 
Scaliger,  aod  Monlfiucon.  Montfancon 
kti  giffo  ao  eii^ved  representation  of 
the  iraipture  of  tbe  Combat,  mentioned 
aboie 

Tbis  work  is  ornacneDted  witli  a  co- 
lioot  eogravin^,  representing  a  judicial 
coflibat,  io  an  appeal  of  robbery,  in  the 
tiaeof  Henry  III.  of  ^bich  the  original 
dftviag  is  still  preserved  in  the  Record 
Oiee  of  the  Tower  of  London :  and  an 
tppffodix  is  sobjoincd,  containing  re- 
ports of  proceedings  in  appeals  of  mur- 
der, and  of  trial  by  battle  in  a'writ  of 
right,  together  with  an  interesting  de- 
Me  io  the  House  of  Commons  (April 
29, 1774),  concerning  the  abolition  of 
ifipea]  of  murder  in  the  British  North 
ABericao  colonies. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  MansoUf  espla- 
Bttory  of  her  conduct  on  the  trial  for 
tbe  atia^sination  of  M.  Fualdes.  Written 
hj  Herself.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Iteo.  5a.  6d.  Baldwin  and  Co.  London. 
1818. 

As  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  M. 
Fttidcs  it,  for  the  second  time,  before 
a  French  tribaoal,  these  memoirs  of  a 
tonan  of  strong  feelings  and  romantic 
tvii  of  nind,  (who  was  a  material  wit- 
less 00  that  trial,)  will  be  read  with 
such  interest.  They  are  calcolated  to 
tnfiwcean  impressive  moral  lesson,  shew- 
iitiotD  what  difficulties  and  peril  a  per- 
ssa  auy  be  plunged  by  a  single  devia- 
tioi  from  truth.  The  translator  has 
oeeated  his  task  in  a  very  respectable 
■smer,  and  has  added  an  abstract  of 
(he  trial,  together  with  other  particu- 
hn,  which  are  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  events  referred  to  in  the  memoirs. 


Tie  Melkskam  Guide  :  containing  an 
aeesttt  of  the  Saline  Aperient  and  Cha. 
Ijbeate  Spa,  Itc.  &c.  To  which  is  added 
a  DcKriptive  Account  of  the  Town, 
principal  Seats,  Antiquities,  &c.  within 
tveaty  miles.  12mo.  Ward,  Melkaham. 
Lickiogtoo  and  Co.  London, 

TUi  is  one  of  the  best  compiled  local 
ftties  we  haTe  seen.  It  is  very  neatly 
poMe^  The  materials  are  well  selected, 
"»!  Biich   useful  information  b  bere 


condensed  into  a  small  compass.  Th^ 
book  is  embellished  with  two  neat  et- 
gravings. 

Hitorars  i&estister. 

Authors,  Editors,  and  Publishers,  ore  partkularhf 
reimested  to  forwqrd  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  post  mud,  the  titles,  prices,  and  other 
particulurs  qf  works  in  hand,  or  published,  far 
insertion  in  this  department  ^  the  work, 

BOOKS  ANNOUircED  FOR  PUBLIOATION. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Weston  is  preparii^g 
some  account  of  an  excavation  of  a  Roman 
Town  in  Champagne,  discovered  in  1772; 
with  a  journey  by  Lausanne  to  Mont  Sim- 
ploQ,  and  through  Geneva  to  Mont  Blanc. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  John  Britton  ia  preparing  a  chrono- 
logical illnatration  of  the  Ancient  Arclii- 
te^tare  of  Great  Britain,  intended  to  form 
a  aqpplement  to  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities, but  will  conatitute  an  iudependeut 
work. 

Mr.  J.  Gwilt,  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
the  Eqiiihbrium  of  Arciiea,  baa  long  beeu 
VngagCHd  ou  a  translation  of  Vitruvius,  which 
will  shortly  appear.  He  ia  also  prepariug 
no(icea  of  the  Bu^dinga  and  Architecta  uf 
Italy,  arranged  for  the  reference  of  the 
traveller  and  the  architect. 

Early  in  April  will  be  publiahed,  in  im- 
perial folio,  (dedicated  by  permission  to 
Uia  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the 
Hon.  the  Commissionera  of  hia  Majesty « 
Custoroa ;)  Pkna,  Elevations,  and  Sections, 
of  Buildings  Public  and  Private,  executed 
in  various  parts  of  England,  &c.  includiag 
the  plans  and  detaila  of  the-  New  Cuatom 
House,  Loudon,  with  deacriptiona.  By 
David  Laing,  F.  S.  A.  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  of  Customs.  This  work 
contains  fifty-nine  plates,  engraved  by  the 
t>est  Artiata,  aud  printed  by  Bensley  and 
Sous,  on  imperial  paper,  making  a  hand* 
some  volume  in  large  folio :  price,  to  sub- 
scribers, £4.  4a.  in  boards. 

BIBLIOGRAPBT. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dtbdla  is  preparing  tor 
publication,  in  tw«  imperial  octavo  vo- 
lumes, .£des  AUhorpianae,  or  adeacriptive 
catalogue  of  the  pictures,  and  a  portion  of 
the  library  of  Earl  Spencer,  at  Althorpe. 
BioaaAPHY. 

Dr.  Paris  is  printing,  at  the  request  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  Coruwall,  a 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Soieutific  Labours 
of  4 he  late  Rev,  Wm.  Grcgor. 

Mr.  T.  Taylbr  is  engaged  on  a  traiisla* 
D  2 
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tioQ  from  th«  Greek  of  Jamblicliub'  Life  of 
Py^Bgorai,  and  of  the  Pythagoric  Etliica- 
Fragments  iu  (he  Doric  dialect,  [ireaerved 
by  Stobseua. 

The  firat  number  of  a  General  Eccleai- 
asttcal  Biography^arranged  ciiroiiologically, 
to  form  a  coiiitected  history  of  Ihe  Chris - 
tiaii  Church,  will  be  pubhahed  on  the  lat 
of  May,  18l^» 

COMHERCE. 

Double  Entry  by  Single ;  a  ncv  method 
of  Book-keeping,  applUiaUe  to  all  kinds 
of  busioeas,  and  exemplified. in. five  sets  of 
books.  By  F»  W*  Croiibelm.  In  one  vol. 
4to. 

The  Commerce  of  the  World ;  contain- 
ing a  geographical  description  of  (he  priu- 
vipal  cities  and  seaport  towns*  with  their 
ivelghts,  measures,  and  monies,  reduced 
to  the  English  standard ;  the  coursea  of  ex- 
change, and  the  operation  thereof;  the  im 
ports  and  exports  of  the  principal  ptacts, 
their  duties  and  drawbacks ;  with  pro  forma 
iu  voices  and  sales  from  real  transaetions  of 
business.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Commer 
cial  Dictionary.    8vo. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  upon  the  plan  of  Walkiiigame's 
Arithmetic,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  thiit 
popular  work,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Ladies*  Encyclopedia;  in  one  vo- 
lume; being  an  introduction  to  those 
branches  of  science  essential  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  females,  comprehending' 
chronology,  ancient  history,  geography, 
drawing,  music,  dancing,  &c.  from  I  tie 
French  of  Madame  de  lu  Memardiere, 
mutbor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mytho- 
logy, for  young  ladies,  with  considerably 
ndclitions. 

A  Week*8  Holidays  at  Home;  or,  the 
Townly  Family;  m  one  volume:  being  a 
collection  of  original  stories  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth;  containing 
also  a  morning  and  evening  hymn  for  every 

day  in  the  week.    By  R.  H h,  with 

an  engraving  on  wood  attached  to  each 
subject,  by  Branston,  from  original  designs 
by  Brooke. 

J.  C.  Tarver,  roaster  of  the  French  and 

.  Italian  languages,    at    Macclesfield    Free 

School,  will  pttbilsh,  in  an  octavo  volume, 

Uii  Dictiounaire  des  Verbes  Franc ais,  in- 

diquaiit  leurs  difierens  regimes. 

The  publication  of  the  RegenVs  Edition 
of  the  Latin  Classics,  (somewhat  retarded 
.  of  late,  by  the  aspect  of  the  times,)  will 
heaceforth  be  prosecuted  with  vigour,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance.  Livy  and  Sal- 
liiitftre  DOW  in  the  press,  under  the  edito- 
fial  supenntendciire  of  Or.  J.  Carey,  to 


whom  (the  public  arc  ainsady  iodeblcd  for 
the  Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius, 
Martial,  Caesar,  Tacitua,  and  the  second 
edition  of  the  Virgil,  with  the  Opuseula, 
recendy  published. 

Dr.  Carey  has  also  in  the  press,  the  Eton 
I^tin  Prosody  illustrated,  with  English 
explanations  of  the 'rules,  and  copioua  ex- 
amples fiom  the  Latin  Poets. 

In  the  press,  the  Eugii^h  and  Frettch 
and  French  aud  English  Cambist ;  or  Tabiea 
of  Exchange  from  oiiefartlring  to  a  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  from  one  denier  to  a 
million  livres.  By  John  Henry  Brohier, 
late  superintendent  of  the  Toulonese  Emi- 
grsnts.  To  be  comprised  in  one  portable 
volume. 

HISTORT. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  agea.  By  Henry  Hatlam,  Esq. 
%  vols.  4to. 

The  Civil  History  of  Rome  to  the  time 
of  Augustus.  By  Henry  Banks,  Esq.  M.  P. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

Rogeraon's  edition  of  tbe  History  of  the 
Wars  from  the  French  Iflevolution  to  tbe 
Baftle  of  Waterloo.  With  plates,  iu  two 
cloaely  printed  volumes,  8vo.  price  20s.  in 
hoards. 

MVDICINE. 

Mr-  Curtis  hss  in  the  press,  aa  introduc- 
tory lecture  to  his  Course  on  the  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Diaeases  of  the  Ear,  as 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Spier  will  soon  publish  general  Views 
relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  fabric,  func- 
tions, &c.  in  a  small  volume. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
Anniversary  Oratton  delivered  before  tbe 
Medical  Society  of  London,  on  Monday 
the  9lh  of  Marcht  by  Dr.  Uwina. 

MISCBLLANII^S. 

Mr.  W.  Py bus,,  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  will  soon  publish,  the 
Amusing  Companion,  containing  philoso- 
phical amusements  and  entertaining  recre- 
ations for  young  persons. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ougar,  has  a  work  in 
^he  press,  on  the  reciprocal  Duties  of  Pa- 
rents and  Children. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Estlin  is  printing,  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes.  Familiar  Lectures  on  MoriU 
Philosophy. 

A  complete  Systeaa^of  English-  Country 
Dancing i  in  two  volumes..  By  TbooMs 
Wilson,  Dancing-master^  from  the  King'f 
Theatre,  Opera  llouse. 

Mr.  Bumpus  has  in  the  press,  a  small 
|>ocket  irolume  on  the  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis »  pi^re  pac^irularly  descriptf ve  of  the 
means  made  use  of  by  knayes  of  eveny  der^ 
gree  to  cheat  tbe  uowai;^  to  roh»   and 
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peikipi)  attf^ei  tlie  UBfvoAeoUd,  andt» 
Dike  t  (ycy  of  tbe  uasuapectiiig^.  Com- 
piled ffMi  the  verbal  coaifnunicatioiis,  a» 
well  at  Ibe  police  exaimnatious  of  the  ac*' 
tonio  tbcM-eoes  dcsenbed,  aud  interspersed 
wiLb  160  rases*  and  freqiieHt  8pr<-ifnena-of 
thei^Mf  laDgiiage>  aaHiow.  used.  U  will 
be  eatitied  the  Loudon  (ytiide^  and  pro- 
nisfi  to  becone  a  fit  compntiion  to  the  Pic- 
toif  of  London. 

gariy  iutbe  month  oC  April  wiU  foe  pub- 
luixd,  ia.Svo.  The. Beau tiea  of  Sincerity; 
or,  Sei«ct)oai  from  various  printed  Set- 
DOflg,  indited  ^ilk  heart-ielt  Jove^  and  de> 
iirered  with  sincere  affection  from  the  pnl* 
pit.  By  the  Ri|UA  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cluster,  the  fiev«  Dra.  Kaye,  Chalmers, 
folijfer,  Rtr.  ^le»rs.  S.  Crowther,  White, 
Kliej,  Bo«eii>ank«  Bartlett,  Aapland, 
Coiiuogbav,  Fen  wick,  &c.  upon  tb^. 
dealh  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  sad  SaxeCobourg.  Selected  by 
Robert  Huisb,  Fsq. 

RATURAb   IllSTOftY« 

.Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Report 
of  a  ComaiiKee  of  the  Lioneaik  Society  of 
New  Eoglaad,  relative  to  a  larfre  Marine 
Serpent,  seen  oear  Cape  Ann,  Massacbu- 
Ktts,inAagust»18l7. 

]fOTBL»* 

Mia  Crokcr  s  novel  iutilied  the  Qocatton 
Wbo  b  Adds  ?  is  in  the  press,  and  will  t>e 
resdy  very  soon. 

Tbe Exile  of  Scotland,  a  tale;  and  the 
Adfeatares  €l^EHward  Woitley;  written 
tutliKevoloaiesby  William  Wortley,  pen- 
fioner,  Gloucestershire. . 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paria;  in  a  series 
of  letten  from  Phil.  Fudge,  Esq.  Miss 
Biddt  Fadge,  Mr.  Bob.  Fudge,  ke.  Edi- 
ted by  Thomas  Brown  the  Youuger»  au* 
tliOf  of  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag. 

Mrs.  Issaov  aatboreas  of  Tales  of  To. 
day,  his  a  romnnce  in  the  pressi  which 
w)U  Appear  early  iu  May. 

Mrs.  Ricbardson  is  translating  from  the 
French  of  Madame  ^e  Sooaaz,  the  interest- 
ing tale  of  Eugewe  et  Matilde. 

POKTnV. 

Tbe  foarth  and  laai  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold'i  PitgricDage^  with  cousidemble 
ivlea^compriaiogobKrvations  upon  society,. 
litenlare,  &C.  collected  doring.his  traveU 
ud  rttidence  abroad.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

Tbe  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  a  poem. 
Br  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  A  Fellow  of  Bra^ien- 
Kse  CoUege,  Dxford,. author  of  Fazio*  Svo. 

Mr.  KieatA  will  publisili  in  the  present 
■aotb,  EDdynatou,  a  poem. 

Mr.Haziett^LecttU^e8x>n£oglish  Poetry, 
delieredatthe  Sorry  I nstitationy.  will  ap^ 
paiiaafewdayi. 


Dr.  Robert  Andisrson  had  in  tbcr  prepif 
an  edition  of  that  Sugar  Cane>  and  other 
poems,  by  the  late  Dr.  Granger*  witlv^ 
some  account  of  his  life  aud  literary  puff^ 
suits. 

Poems,  Lathi,  Greek,  and  English,  witb 
an  account  of  the  admintstratioy  qf^t^ 
vemmeut  in  England  during  tbe  King<S' 
mtnorttVt  by  Nicholas  Hard  in  ge,  Esq.  coW 
lected  by  his  son  (Seorge  Hardin^c^  Esq; 
win  noon  afjpenr  in  an  octavo  vohime. 

Shortly  will  be  publiiihe<l,  in  one  volnme  . 
octavo^  a  Poem  occasioned  txy 'the  Cessation 
of  Public  Mourning,  for  Her  Roynl  Higfa<»' 
ness  Pnr»cesa Charlotte  Augusta;  togHher' 
with  sonnets -and  other  prodiictioirs}  By 
Mrs.  B.  Hooper. 

TWCOLOOlTi 

On  the  first  of  May  wiH  be  published, 
an  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  Sortptures.  By 
Thomas'  Hartwell  Horne,  A.»My  In  tw# 
large  volumes  6 vo.  closely  pritKrd,  and  iP 
luatrated  withimaps;  and'fue«siniil«B  of  btb< 
Ileal  mannscripta. 

This  work,  on  which  tbe  antlior  ha«< 
been  engaged  for  many  years,  is  offered  t» 
bible  readers,  generally,  and  to  biblical 
students  and  divines  in  particular,  B»m  mn*  '. 
nualof  what  ia  most  valaablt*  in  sairrd* li- 
terature, digested  from  the  labours  of  tb9'' 
most  eminent  biblical' critics,  both  Btntisli 
and  Foreign,  andiadividedintothree-pafta. 

Part  I.  C^ntaina  a  view  of  the  geogra^  • 
phy  of  Palestine,  and  of  tbe  politiral,  r^ 
ligioua,  moral,  and  .civil  state  of  lheJ^w«^>' 
illustrating  the  prinoipal  eventa  recorded  iit  • 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Part  K.  Is  appropriated  to  the  interpre-  • 
tation  of  tbe  scriptures,  cnmpreheuding  ant 
investigation  of  the  different  stensea  of- 
scripture,  literal,  spiritual,  and  typicarV 
wtth  criteria  fur  nscertaining  and  deter-  ■ 
mining  them-^hc  si^uifitMtion  of  wonb  < 
andphnses.-  general  rules  for  iri%'rbtij;atiiig' 
them;  emphatic  uords  rules  for  the  invest*  • 
tigatioii  of  emph;iftpM«  and  |»»rt»irul«Tly  oft 
the  Greek  articlf-k-the  hubsidiwry  meansfor  * 
ascertaining  the  »>ense  of  s«ri|rtnre,  vias*- 
the  original  !;<»•: iiJi;*-s  of  Hrrptnre;-  the* 
kindrp<t  disili^ts;  Mutjenl  verrfions  of  th^ ' 
scripturea,  with  i  ntirjil  lui  bibiioj;i;tphical  ■ 
notices  of  their  sevrral  eiHtioiHs;  :)rmlog3r* 
of  scripture  or  pnirtUfi  pssipi^es ;  rules  fof* 
fiscertainingflii(ii*j»pU  ingthem;  si-holiaand  ^ 
l^lossariesi;  th^<  Kut>!*'vt  mBtt«>r,  '  onteat^ 
scope,  audanjrl(>i*v  or  faith-*  thr  li:  uratifiV' 
laTiguage-  of  hmplitn — ^011  rc<*oitc}  .iig  tfal»( 
!  pparent  contr^ttiiroortH   in    .v  f<T»!ure— mi'' 

(he  quotations  t'loir-t  il)f^<^>'<f  '  >  s! n meiit  ia'> 
he  New,-  presentiii.r  iihw  tdblea  of  aU  tto^ 
fuetationa;'  sbe^m^  iitM,-  their  relailit«i 
ffMDWsl  wHh  the-  'Hebrew  «iid«  ^itk  the  • 
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Septaagiot;  and  ieeondlyv  whether  they 
are  prophecies  cited  ai  literally  fulfilled  \ 
prophecies  typically  or  apiritoally  applied ; 
prophecies  accommodated ;  simple  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament;  apocryphal  pas- 
sages; and  passages  from  profane  authoi^ 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament.— These  dis- 
cussions are  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  preceding  principles,  lor  ascertaining 
the  various  senses  of  scripture,  to  the  his- 
torical interpretation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; the  interpretation  of  scripture-mira- 
cles; the  spiritaal  or  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible;  the  interpretation  of 
types}  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  parts  of 
scripture ;  of  the  promises  and  threateuings 
of  scripture;  and  to  the  practical  reading 
of  the  Bible;  observations  on  commenta- 
torS|  with  rules  for  consulting  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Under  each  head  or  section  are  intro- 
d«ced  very  numerous  references  to  the 
scriptures;  and  throughout  the  work  re- 
ferences are  also  made  to  the  moat  ap- 
proved writers  on  every  topic  discussed,  in 
order  to  assist  the  further  researches  of  the 
stadious. 

Part  III.  Treats  on  the  analysis  of  the 
script nres,  in  two  books. 

Rook  I.  On  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
prises a  short  account  of  the  sacred  canon, 
ils  antient  and  modern  divisiona,  and  En- 
glish translationa  of  the  scriptures— obser- 
vations on  the  Pentateuch,  proofs  of  its 
aotheutii'ity,  and  a  vindication  of  it  from 
the  exceptions  and  misrepresentations  of 
Dr.  Geddes  and  othera— critical  prefaces  to 
each  t>ook.  and  also  to  the  historical  l>ooks 
of  Che  Ola  Testament,  arranged  under  the 
following  heads,  vi£.— I.  Title — 2.  Author 
—8.  Diite— 4.  General  Argument— 5.  Scope 
—6.  Prophecies  or  Types  of  the  Messiah 
(if  ajiy)  mentioned  in  each  t>ook — 7.  Sy- 
nopsis of  its  contents,  exhibiting  them  at 
one  view  on  an  improved  plan--8.  Obser- 
vations on  difficult  topics  occurring  in  any 
book. — On  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews*, 
observations  for  better  understanding  the 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets ;  similar 
critical  prefaces  to  each  of  the  poetical 
books. — ^On'the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  including  an  account  of 
the  various  kinds  of  prophets  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures;  nature  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion ;  structure  of  prophetic  poesy ;  nuni- 
l>er  and  order  of  the  prophetic  t)ooks; 
rules  for  aacertaining  the  sense,  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  writiogs; 
critical  prrfaces  to  each  of  the  prophetical 
booka»  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
tine  when  the  prophets  respectively  flou- 
rished, viz.— I.  Prophets  who  lived  t)efore 
the  Bibylooiaa  captivity— 2.  Prophets  who 


lived  near  to  or  during  the  captivity :  and 
3.  Prophets  whofloarished  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.«-On  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  with  critics!  prefaces  to 
each,  briefly  exhibiting  an  account  of  its 
title,  date,  in  what  language  originally 
written,  its  argHment,^cope,  and  aynopsis. 

Book  H.  On  the  New  Testament,  cob- 
tains  nn  account  of  its  canon,  genuinencsey 
and  inspiration,  together  with  critical  pre- 
faces to  each  of  the  historical  books,  com- 
prising— -1.  Its  Title— ft.  Author-^.  Dale 
—4.  Canonical  Authority  — 5.  Argument 
— 6.  Scope— 7*  Synopsis---8.  Observations 
on  ita  style.  On  the  epistles  in  the  Neiv 
Testament,  arranged  in  the  order  of  time 
when  Ihey  were  respectively  composed, 
with  similar  critical  prefaces.  >^  On  the 
spocalypae,  with  a  like  preface.— Notice 
<A  the  apocryphal  writings  ascrilwd  to  the 
apostles. 

A  copious  appendix  will  l>e  subjoined  ; 
comprehending, 

1.  An  accoant  of  the  Jewish  calendar, 
in  which  the  various  festivals  are  Intro- 
duced; together  with  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther in  Palestine  in  various  seaaons  of  the 


year. 

S.  A  liat  of  commentatorM  and  biblical 
critics  of  eminence,  with  bibliographical 
and  critical  notices  of  each,  extracted  from 
authentic  sources. 

9.  Rules  for  the  t>ettcr  understanding  of 
Hebraisms. 

4.  A  dritical  account  of  the  principal 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

5.  A  critical  notice  of  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

6.  Obaervations  on  varioua  readings ; 
with  a  digest  of  the  chief  rules  for  weigli- 
ing  and  applying  them. 

7-  An  atiatraot  of  profane  oriental  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Soloman  to  the  Ba« 
by  Ionian  captivity;  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  att  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  including  historical 
notices  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median, 
Persisn,  and  Egyptian  empirea. 

8.  Tables  of  the  weights  and  measures 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  together  with> 
chronological  and  other  tablea,  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  stndy  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Sebellisn  Unitarianism, 
shewn  to  lie  *'  the  God-denying  Apostacy.** 
In  a  connected  series  of  letters.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  rector  of  Kil- 
lesandra,  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  the  second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 

Ths  Rev.  John  Marriott,  of  Exeter,  has 
a  volume  of  Sermons  nearly  ready  for  pob. 
lication. 
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T0r08m4VRT. 

Mr.  W.  Htrgrove  will  soon  pobliafi,'  in 
two  octaro  tolumet,  a  History  of  York, 
comprising  the  valuable  part  of  Drake's 
EbofacuBi,  ftnd  much  new  matter. 

TOYAOaa  AHD  TAATBLt. 

Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke  haa  in  the  pr«ti»  in  ^ 
41a.  voioiiie»  with  noinerous  enf^ravingd^ 
Tmvela  through  Denmark^  Sweden,  &c. 
with  a  deacription  of  PclerBburg,  daring 
the  tyranny  of  Emperor  Pfeiol,  being  the 
third  aad  laat  part  of  ttie  author's  Trarels 
in  £orof)e,  Asia*  and  Africa. 

Ad  EogKah  tranalation  is  in  the  prpss  of 
Voyage  a  r£mtxHichare  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
par  LwnL  General  Comte  Andreomy,  in  an 
8ro.  volume,  with  mapa  and  platea. 

Mr.  B.  O'Reilly,  who  took  a  voyage  to 
Davia*  Straits,  as  surgeon  of  a  whale-ship, 
in  I817»  will  soon  publish.  Observations 
on  Greenland  and  the  adjacent  seas,  in  a 
4to.  volume^  with  engravings. 

In  the  pma,  A  Journey  through  Asia 
Minor*  Armenia,  and  Koordistan,  in  the 
yean  1815  and  1814'  With  remarks  on 
the  marcfaei  of  Alexander,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.  By  John  Macdonald 
Kenncir,  Esq.  with  an  original  map,  illus- 
trative of  the  marches  of  Alexander,  Xeno- 
phoD,  Julian,  and  HeracKus^  engraved  by 
Arrowamith.  8vo. 

A  PicfvrfMiae  Tour  of  Italy,  in  lllustra- 
tioB  of,  and  with  references  to,  the  text  of 
AddiMm,  Boatace,  and  Forsyth,  from  draw- 
iagi  uMide  on  the  spot,  in  the  years  1816 
and  1817.  By  James  Hakeweli,  architect 
To  be  engraved  in  the  best  manner  by  G. 
Cooke»  J.  Pye^  Soott,  Landseer,  A.R.A. 
FiCtlerp  A.R.A.  Middiman,  Hollia,  Haye, 
Byrae^  and  Moaes.  Imperial  4to.  Part  I. 
(to  ht  completed  in  19  parta)  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  April,  containing  three 
highty-Aoiahed  engravings  with  two  oot- 
ham  engravinga,  price  18a. 

A  new  Picture  of  Rome ;  or,  ao  intereat- 
ing  itinerary,  containing  a  general  deacrip* 
tion  of  the  monnmeuta  and  most  diatln- 
goiabed  worka  in  Planting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture^  both  ancient  and  mc^ern, 
and  ita  envirooa.  By  Marien  Vaai,  Roman 
Aatiqaary  of  the  Etroacan  Academy  of 
CdHona,  Jtc.  embellished  with  nomerooa 
views  of  public  boildinga,  and  a  large 
plan  cf  Rome. 

fn  the  preaa,  the  Traveller's  Guide  do%vn 
the  Rhioe^  minutely  describing  the  modea 
of  conveyance,  the  pietnreaqoe  acenery, 
and  every  otlier  object  that  can  Intereat  a 
stranger,' l>r  ftcilitate  hia  journey.  Illua- 
trated  by  a  large  and  correct  map  of  the 
Rhine,  hj  A*  Scbreiber,  Hiatoriographer 
to  H.  R.  NL  the  Gniod  Duke  of  Baden. 


A  new  Picture  of  Bruaaela  and  ita  En- 
virons*, or,  an  accurate  deacription  of  every 
object  that  can  interest  the  stranger  both 
in  the  city  and  ita  vicinity.  By  J.  B.  Rom- 
berg. New  edition,  with  seven  beautiful 
engravings,  and  a  large  plan  of  Brussels. 

BOOKS   FVBt.ISHED. 
AHTIQVITISS. 

Delineations  of  the  City  of  Pompeii,  en- 
graved by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  accurate 
drawtnga  made  in  the  year  1817.  By  Ma^ 
jor  Cockburn,  of  the  Royal  ArtijUeryl 
Printed  in  folio,  similar  in  size  to  Stewart's 
Athens,  the  6rst  part,  containing  I6  6nish- 
ed  platea  and  7  outlines  jp4.  4s.,  proof 
impressions  £6. 6s.  j  proofk  on  India  paper 
(25  copies  only)  £8.  88.  To  be  completed 
in  four  parts. 

VINE  ARTS.     . 

An  aquatinta  engraving  of  a  Design  for  a 
Cenotaph,  to  the  Memory  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Walea 
and  Saxe  Cobourg,  with  a  view  of  Clare- 
moot  in  the  distance.  Size  of  the  plate 
20  inches  by  15.  Price,  plain,  10a.  colour^ 
ed  15a.  coloured  and  mounted  20a. 

BIOQKAFHT. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  1818.    Vol.  %  8vo.  1.5a.  boarda. 

EDUCATION. 

The  First  Elementa  of  Arithmetic;  or, 
the  Teacher  and  Scholar*8  Assistant,  prac- 
tically arranged  in  leaaons,  and  expressly 
designed  for  glasses ;  comprising  tlie  four 
simple  rules,  viz.  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  divlafon,  combined  into 
one  sum,  and  taught  in  one  operation,  and 
now  in  uae  at  Christ'a  Hoapital,  in  twelve 
aeriea.  To  which  is  pre  Axed,  the  introdoc* 
tory  rule  of  numeration  and  notation.  By 
George  Reynolds,  writing-master,  Chrisfa 
Hospital. 

HISTORY. 

An  account  of  tbe  War  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  France,  from  the  year  1808  to  1814 
inclusive,  iHustrated  by  plates.  By  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Engineera,  8vo* 
15a.  boarda. 

LAW. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Queation,  Whether 
the  Freeholdera  of  the  Town  and  County  of 
Newcaatle-upon-Tyue  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Northumberland?  By  John  Trotter 
Brockett.  8vo.  3a. 

MiacBLLARiaa. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
arc  produced  or  prevented  by  our  Present 
System  of  Prison  Discipline,  illustrated  by 
Description  of  the  Borough  Conpter» 
TuthiU-fleld^  the  gaols  at  i»t.  Albuns  and, 
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Oaildfefd,  the nael  atBury,  the Mauoo de 
Force  «t  Glieut,  the  PhiladeYpbU  PrMon, 
4be'Peneteotiary  at  Millbank,  and  ike  pro- 
.«cedi^gs  of  the  Liadiea  Committee  at  New- 
yale.    By  Thomas  FoiveJI  Buxton.    8vo. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia,  or.  Die 
tionary  of  Art^  Sciences,  and  Miscella- 
neous  Literature.  Conducted  by  David 
"Brewster,  L.L.D.  Vol.  t%  part  I,  £l  Is. 
boards,  royal  paper,  with  proofs  £2. 128. 6d. 
The  Horse  Ovinier*8  Guide,  containing 
valuable  information  on  the  management 
mnd  care  of  the  diseases  incident- to  horses; 
more  particulariy  that  very  fatal  disease 
t»lled  Glanders ;  with  many  esteemed  re- 
cipes. By  Thomas  Smith,  late  veterinary 
-surgeon  to  the  2d  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Gttards.  8vo.  .5s.  6d.  boards.  ! 

An  Address  to  the  Honourable  Commit-! 
tee  for  tiie  ^Relief  of  Distressed  Seamen  ; 
containing  the  outline  of  an  «ffectaal  plan 
for  that  purpose,  pointing  out  defects 
tfl  the  payment  of  seamen's  wages,  and  in 
the  manner  of  taking  sea  apprenticea.  To 
which  are  added,  a  fi;w  interesting  renvarks, 
on,  and  a  list  of  ttie  errors  in,  the  Nautical 
Almanacks  for  the  years  1818,  1819,  And 
ttiO.  Also  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
sea  or  marine  barometer  and  thermometer, 
including  a  curious  table  for  the  use  of  those 
mho  are  in  possession  of  mountain  barome- 
teia,  and  another  shewing  the  probable 
Jeogth  of  passage  from  Caicutta^toand  from 
the  principal  ports  in  India.  8vo.  2s.  Od. 

A  Corn  Table,  shewing  at  one  view  the 
.Mveral  proportionate  values,  at  any  prac- 
'tical  given  rate^of  a  stone»  a -Liverpool  pay- 
Able  bushel,  and  a  quarter,  of  any. kind  of 
.graii^  *and  of  every  variety  of  weight*  from 
33  to  66  lb.  per  bushel,  inclusive.  To 
which  are  ^dded,  a  comparative  view  of 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  French  standard 
measures;  and  a  table,  shewing  the  exact 
proportion  which  the  various  Scotch  local 
bills  bear  to  the  Winchester  quarter.  By 
<^harfes  Scott,  3s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Index  Testaceolofi^icus,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
Shells,  British  and  Fereign,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnean  System,  with  the 
LRtin  and  English,  and  references  to  %ures 
and  places  where  found.  By  W.  Wood, 
P.R.S.  and  I^.  Svo.  Qt- 
' '  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  Part  I,  of  vokiine  II.  £1.  Is. 

NOTBL8. 

Benignity,  or  the  W«yaof  Happiness.  A 
etrious  novel,  aeleoted  (with  additional 
CoDVcnNitions)  from  the  works  of  Henry 
Ofooke,  Esq.  By  a  Lady.  Itmo.  di.  boards. 

TJiaSoldieasiif  VeiiesiMla,atalt.  In  2 
^ola.  12mo.  12s.  boards.  ' 


Secrets  in  every  Mansion,  oi"  the  Sor- 
eeon*s  Memorandum  Book.  By  Anne  of 
Swansea.  In  5  vols.  12roo.  ^h  7u  6^, 
boards* 

POBTRT. , 

Poems  By  Arthur  Brooke,  Esq.  of  Can- 
terbury.   In  foolsca(x8vo.  7s.  bosrds. 
Beppok  a  Venetian  atory.    In  8vo.  price 

Religio  Clerici,  a  Churchman  s  epistle. 
In  8vo.  price  (Ss. 

Childe  Harold*a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Daad 
Sea,  Death  on  the  Pole  Horse,  apd  other 
poems.    In  8vo.  price  6s. 

PooRM  written  by  Somebody,  most  res- 
pectfully dedicated  to  Nobody,  and  inteadeil 
for  Every  Body  who  can  read.  FoMscap 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  boards. 

THROLOOT. 

A  General  Index  to  the  Matters  can- 
Uined  in  the  Notes  to  the  Family  Bible, 
lately  published  ander  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know* 
kdge.  In  4to.  on  BMedium  paper  8a.  aaid  oo 
royal  6a. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  PreaideDt, 
Vice-prestdeats,  and  the  CoaMnitteeofthe 
City  of  London  National  Scboda,  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Gilca's  Cripplegate, 
on  Sunday,  15th  of  February,  1818  By 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  M.  A.  Archdes- 
con  of  Bath.     8vo.  Is. 

The  Protestont  Reformation  of  the  Six. 
teenth  Century,  briefly  celebrated,  as  a 
motive  to  national  .gratitude*  By  the  Utr, 
C.  £.  De  CoetlogoR,  A.  M.  with  a  faU- 
length  portrait  Of  Martin  Luther.  8vt>.  6s 
boards. 

The  Seriptural  Unity  of  the  Cbardits 
of  Chriat  illustrated  and  recommended: 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  CoUege  atreet  cba- 
pel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Thun- 
day  the  8th  of  Mi^,  1817,  on  Occaaioa  of 
theFifHi  Aanual  Meetiag  of  the  Congte- 
gational  Union  of  Scotland.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw.    8vo.  la.  6d. 

A  Series  oi  Diacooraes,  recommeadiag 
and  enforcing  stedfastoeas  in  the  Christiaa 
religion.    By  W.  Pendred,8vo.  price  da. 

TRATBL8. 

Travels  through  some  parts  of  <aeraiaay, 
Polaad,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey.  By  Adam 
Neale,  M.  D.  late  phyaician  to  the  British 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  physieina 
to  the  forces.  Illustrated  by  eleven  oa- 
lotired  platea.  4to.  £Q.  2s  boards. 

The  Narrative  of  an  Elxpedition  to  ei- 
ploreihe  River  Nai««,  uauaUy  called  Congo, 
in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  thedifec* 
lion  of  Capt.  J.  K.  Tuck«y,  R.  N.  Pub- 
Hshtd  by  pcrmisaton  of  the  Lorda  Cam- 
miaaionevB  of  the  Admiralty.  With  four- 
teen  plates.    4to.  £2. 28.  baatrda. 
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Foreign  LUertur^  Gaaeite.  [SSi 

^as  all  the  literal  of  Europe  must  he— ^ 
however  learned  at  home,  were  exposed  to 
mistake,  by  accepthig  as  original  what 
were  translations  only ;  and  hy  misappre* 
liending  the  purposes,  and  the  labours  of 
such  as  might  have  preceded  them  iu  si* 
Of  this  a  recent  disc^^^ 
very  presents  evidence  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on»  or  too  generally. 
known. 

It  has  always  been  sn  occasion  of  won** 
der,  not  without  stispicion,  by  what  meanfi 
M.  Anquctil  du  Perron  obtained  his  know^ 
ledge  of  Brahminical  literature ;  and  how 
he  should  become  master  of  what  inform 
mation  be  communicated  to  the  Public  ia 
his  costly  Volumes.  In  fact,  the  authenti- 
city, and  authority  of  his  Work  were 
doubted  from  its  first  appearance;  nor 
was  it  till  after  Sir  William  Jones  had 
acknowledged  his  conviction  that  M.  do 
Perron  had  really  been  in  India^  and  that 
he  might  there  have  collected  the  facts  be 
stated,  that  the  learned  of  Britain  wer9 
led  to  entertain  better  thoughts  of  ^ 
writer  whom  Sir  William  had  formerly 
opposed. 

The  truth  nppcara  to  he  at  last  deve*- 
loped :  not  by  proof  of  forgery,  or  of  in^ 
tended  imposition;  but  by  evidence  of 
overweening  confidence  misleading  thg 
judgment;  the  lively  imngination  of  a 
Frenchman  betraying  him  into  a  sight  of 
what  in  reality  be  did  not  see.  It  adds 
one  more  to  the  blunders  of  Voltaire  j  aitd 
one  mora  to  the  drtections  of  the  errors 
propagated  under  his  patronage. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  held 
in  Calcutta,  August  6,- 1817, 

An  interesting  paper  was  road,  wrilteo 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  cmunuinioiting  a  curious  in- 
.  stance  of  literary  to.  gcry,  or  rather  reli- 
gious imposition.  In  177S  a  book  waf 
printed  at  Paris,  entUled  L'Kzour  Vedaro» 


Denmark. 

YeUow  Dye, 
Adkemist of  Copenhagen  has  discovered 
s  tirilfiant  yellow  matter  for  dyeing,  in 
nCafoe  tops.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  is,  ihilar  enquiries, 
by  nilting  the  top  when  iu  flower,  and 
bnkAB%  tud  pressing  it  to  extract  the 
juice.  Linen  or  woollen  soaked  in  this 
haoordnriag  forty^elght  houm  takes  a  fine, 
Mid,  and  permanent  yellow  colour.  If  the 
doUi  be  afterwards  plunged  in  a  blue  dye, 
it  then  acquires  a  t>eautifu  I  permanent  green 
^loor. - 

Frawcc. 
The  Tradesmen  and  Artizans  at  Paris, 
bire  presented  to  the  king  a  Request  and 
Memorial  oo  the  necessity  of  re-establish- 
in;  tbe  Corps  de  Marc/uuids  and  the  Com- 
mooities  of  Arta  and  Trades.  It  was 
proeoted  in  form  September  16,  1817, 
byaComnittee,  assisted  by  M.  Levacher- 
Dupksais,  their  counsel.  And  thus  it 
ifaMid  seem»  that  while  every  well  in- 
fomed  mind  in  England  is  doubtful 
00  tbe  tdvantages  of  privileged  bodiesp 
lod  wishes  their  cessation,  these  Parisian 
Mailen  are  intent  on  reviving  them,  and 
dosjag  up  the  avenues  to  distinction  by 
nccejB^  against  iodi? iduals.  By  such  con- 
tnry  reasonings  are  mankind  influenced. 

laoiEs  East. 
Litenny  imposition  detected, 
lot  study  so  uew  as  the  languages  of 
laiia,  and  aflbrding  such  very  insufficient 
iviitioce  to  Europeans  as  the  ancient  Ian- 
fojei  of  India  afford,  no  wonder  can  be 
ocasioned  by  the  errors  and  misconcep* 
\mt  of  those  who  first  adventure  their 
reicarcbes.  The  religious  prejudices  of 
tij«  Brahmins  have  but  lately  given  way 
ttfore  the  solicitude  of  those  whom  they 
oaaot  but  consider  as  intruders, — intru- 
ita  wbo  had  no  good  purposes  to  answer 
IS  presuBg  their  desire  for  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  books,and  the  rituals  of  the 
Hmdoo  religion.  Brahnmiical  pride  re- 
faiciltodraw  aside  the  veil  that  concealed 


tk  ancient  mysteries;  and  Brahminical 
craft  contrived  to  delude  the  best  informed 
Caropeans.  Of  this  the  imposition  suf- 
brihy  Major  Wilford  on  the  subject  of 
titcvrae  of  Noah  is  a  strikiog  instaace. 
Bii,  betide  these  oiases  of  error,  strangers 
Vou  VUL  No.  i^  ijU,  Fan.  N.  S,  AprU  1. 


containing  the  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Indian  priests  and  philosophers,  and 
said  to  be  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  by 
a  Bramin.'  It  whs  said  in  the  preface,  that 
the  work  was  originally  among  the  papers 
of  M.  Barthelemy,  a  member  of  couueil  at 
Pomlichcrry  ;  that  M.  Moldave  brouuiit  a 
copy  of  it  from  India,  and  preseuttd  it  to 
Voltaire,  who  sent  itio  1761,  to  tbe  library 
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of  the  King  of  France.  Voltaire  had  been 
informed  that  the  chief  priest  of  Chering> 
hanif  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  and  the  services  he 
had  performed  for  the  India  Company,  was 
the  translator  of  the  Ezour  Vedam,  and  he 
appears  to  have  believed  it  an  authentic 
work.  ,M.  Anqoetil  du  Perron  was  of  the 
iame  opinion.  M.  Sonnerat,  however,  seems 
to  have  detected  the  error,  and  describes 
the  Ezour  Vfdmi  as  not  genuine,  but  the 
composition  of  a  missionary  at  i\1asulipa- 
tam,  wus  ie  manUau  Brame.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
since  ascertained  that  the  original  of  this 
work  still  exists  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  po&session  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
at  Pondicherry,  which  arc  understood  to 
have  belonged  to  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
Besides  the  Ezour  Vedam,  there  was  also 
among  these  manuscripts  imitations  of  the 
other  three  Vedas,  each  of  them  in  Sans- 
crit, in  the  Roman  character,  and  in  French. 
Mr.  Ellis  enters  into  a  philological  inves- 
tigation of  the  manuscripts  to  shew  that 
whether  the  author  were  a  native  or  a 
European,  the  woiV  must  either  have  ori- 

S'nated  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
rissa,  or  have  been  composed  by  some  one 
who  had  there  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
Sanscrit*  He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  their  contents.  They  are 
eight  in  number.  One  of  them  includes 
the  divinity  of  Bramah,  and  asserts  him 
to  have  been  a  man  in  all  respects  resemb- 
ling other  huroaD  beings.  They  are  all 
intended  to  refute  the  doctrines,  and 
shew  the  absurdity  of  the  ceremonies, 
inculcated  by  the  Bramins.  The  native 
Christians  at  Pondicherry  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  written  by  Robertus  de  No- 
bilibus,  a  near  relation  of  his  Holiness  Mar- 
cellus  the  II.  and  the  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  and  who  founded  the  Madura 
mission,  about  the  year  1 620.  This  per- 
sonage appears  to  be  well  known  both  to 
Hindoos  and  Christians,  under  the  Sanscrit 
title  of  Tatwa  txxl'ha-swaroi;  whose  wri- 
tings on  polemical  theology  are  said  to 
resemble  greatly  the  controversial  parts  of 
the  pstudo  Vedas,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
That  learned  gentleman  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  substance  of  them,  as 
they  now  exist,  is  from  his  pen,  and  that 
they  consisted  orieinally,  like  his  works  in 
Tamil,  of  detached  treatises  on  various  con- 
troversial points;  and  that  some  other 
hand  has  since  arranged  them  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  imposed  on  them  a  false  title, 
transcribed  them  into  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, and  translated  them  into  French. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  manner,  style, 
form,  and  substance,  of  the  pseado  Vedas  do 
BOt  bear  'the  most  distant  resemblance  to 


the  writings   whose    titles  they 

Mr.  Ellis  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  tlie 
real  Vedas,  and  compares  them  particu- 
larly with  the  forgeries.  The  whole  scope 
of  the  pseudo  Vedas  is  evidently  the  des- 
truction of  the  existing  belief  of  the  Hin- 
doos, without  regarding  consequences,  ow 
caring  whether  a  blank  be  substituted  for 
it  or  not.  The  writings  of  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  seem  to  be  precisely  of  the  same  ten* 
deucy  as  the  discussions  of  Robertus  de  No* 
bilibuK.  The  mission  of  Madura  appears 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  principle  of 
concciiling  from  the  natives  the* country 
of  the  missionaries,  and  imposing  them  on 
the  people  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  tribK 
of  the  Bramins  (Romaca  Brahmana  was 
the  title  they  assumed),  and  this  deception* 
probably,  led  to  many  more. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  which  we  have 
given  this  imperfect  report,  displays  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature,  aiid 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  bj  the 
oriental  scholar. 

The  same  intelligent  writer  has  trans* 
mittcd  to  the  society,  his  able  dissertation 
on  the  Mtdayalma  language,  which  is  spo- 
ken in  the  southern  provinces  of  Travau- 
core. 

This  allusion  to  the  character  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy  (a  personage  not  unknown  to 
our  readers,  Lit.  Pan.  N.  S.  Vol.  VI.  975, 
VII.  97>)  has  produced  a  statement  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  diflers  from  the 
writer  of  the  pseudo- Vedas.  These  were 
written  to  %'efiUe  the  doctrinesp  and  to  sbevr 
the  absurdity  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
by  the  Brahmins :  whereas  Ram  Mohun 
Roy  proposes  to  estMuh  the  doctrines  in 
what  he  deems  their  original  purity^  to 
relieve  them  from  the  load  of  superstitious 
observances  subsequently  combined  with 
them ;  and  by  rejecting  idolatry  in  its  va- 
rious forms,  to  restore  the  ancient  princi- 
ples to  their  pristine  beauty.  That  there 
is  tome  necessity  for  this  reformation,  oar 
readers  will  probably  admit,  after  being 
informed  that  the  number  of  Idols  wor- 
shipped in  India  amounts  to  830,000,000. 
A  number  which  those  who  first  departed 
from  the  correct  principle  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  could  not  anticipate  j  nor  probably 
even  calculate. 

Works  paoposBD,  and  works  publish bd. 

The  Publication  of  the  following  Works 

has  been  encouraged  by  Government  at 
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be  fccomneiidatioa  of  the  Council  of  tlie 
College  of  Fort  William,  since  the  period 
of  llir  Disputation  held  in  1816. 

A  Dictionary*  Eiiglish  and  Bengali,  by 
Rib Comul Sen.  'inis  work  will  contain 
tbe  words  found  in  the  latest  Edition  of 
Dr.  Moaon's  English  Dictionary,  with 
a  Trandation  of  them  into  the  Bengali 
Laagaage. 

For  words  relative  to  Arts  and  Sciences, 
ofwbicb  oo  adequate  interpretation  can  be 
pteoin  tbe  Translator's  own  language,  he 
wili  adopt  explanatory  Terms  taken  from 
tbe  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit. 

Tbe  Translator  also  proposes  to  give 
acooplete  Table  of  the  Systems  of  Ortho- 
epy for  tbe  Bengali  language,  adopted  by 
Sir  Wiiriam  Jones,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  and  Mr. 
Focfter,  together  with  a  short  History  of 
(be  Beogali  Language. 

ii  order  to  render  the  work  more  useful, 
tbe  Traoslator  has  introdaced  roost  of  the 
nanesof  Plants  and  Herbs  of  this  part  of 
tbewoHd,  together  with  the  terms  of  the 
Materia  Medica  of  Hindoostan,  used  by 
Dn^Gsrey,  Buchanan,  Roxburgh,  &c. 

Tbe  work  will  be  printed  on  Europe 
Priotiiig  and  Paiiia  Paper,  in  one  volume 
^sarto^  conprisiug  al>out  1000  pages. 

Tbe  following  Works  formerly  mention- 
ed ia  tbe  Discourse  of  His  Excellency  the 
Moat  Noble  the  VUitorofthe  College  of 
Foit  William,  have  since  been  completed. 

Tbe  Q*noog,  or  the  Ocean ;  an  Arabic 
Dictioosry,  by  Mujdood-Deen  Moohum- 
■ad-oobuo  Yakoob,  of  Fecrozat>ad,  col- 
kted  with  many  manuscript  copies  of  the 
work  sad  corrected  for  the  press  by  Shykh 
Abaad  oobno  Moohummudin  il  Ansaree- 
}aol  Yomunee  Yoosh  Shirwanee;  a  Native 
of  Arabia,  now  employed  in  the  Arabic 
Departneot  of  tbe  College  of  Fort  William: 
is  two  tolumes.     Calcutta,  1817. 

*lo  preparing  this  edition  for  the  Press, 
tke  otnost  attention  has  been  paid  to  accu- 
ncj;  Slid  the  high  qualifications  of  the 
editor,  (sn  Arab  by  birth,}  combined  with 
kii  industry,  and  tbe  excellence  and  abun- 
daoce  of  the  materials  in  bis  possession, 
ktre  DO  reason  whatever  to  question  that 
Komcy  has  t>een  generally  attained.  His 
■ateiitls  consisted  of  eleven  manuscript 
copies  of  the  work,  (some  of  them  highly 

Tikabie,)  besides  many  other  lexicons,  &c. 

if  {rest  though  not  of  equal  celebrity ;  such 

« tbe  Sbumdol  Oolloom ;  the  Nehayai  Ju- 

ane;  the  SubalH  Jowhuree;  the   Wus- 

fM  Looghat}  the  Nezamool  Ghureeb; 

■dtbe  Misl>ahi  Mooocer;  the  Moozhum; 

kcTbe  type^  which  was  prepared  by  him- 

*^ii  itfliiriMWy  neat  and  legible;  and 


[M 


the  accuracy  with  which  the  vowel  points 
are  insertefl  throughout,  will  not  fail  to 
convey  to  every  niau  who  has  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  Language,  the  most 
favourable  impressions,  not  merely  of  his 
industry,  but  of  all  the  other  hii^her  quali- 
fications necessary  to  the  sucrcss  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Its  acconiplisiimeiit 
constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  an  important 
era  in  Oriental  Literature;  equally  favor- 
able to  the  progress  of  that  literature  in 
Europe,  and  to  its  revival  in  every  country 
of  the  East."  Extract  from  the  Preface 
bff  Dr.  Lumtden. 

The  Duttuk  Mecmansa  and  the  Duttuk 
Chund,  two  esteemed  Treatises  in  the  ori* 
ginal  Sanscrit  on  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Adop- 
tion. 

A  Grammar  of  tlie  Kurnata  Language 
by  Wm.  Carey,  D.  D. 
Italy. 
Diicaveries  in  Herculaneum, 
A  correspondent,  says  one  of  the  French 
papers,  tells  us,  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum are  a  Justin  and  an  Aulus  Gellins, 
so  well  preserved  that  the  persons  employed 
in  deciphering  them  have  been    able  to 
read  the  whole  of  them  with  very  Jittle 
trouble.    This  discovery  is  so  much  the 
more  valuable,  as  the  texts  of  these  au« 
thora  have  t>een  very  much  corrupted,  and 
the  8th  book  of  the  NighU  of  the  latter, 
which  was  entirely  lost,  has  thus  been 
recovered. 
Agrrieultural  and  Political  Speculations, 
A  late  traveller  into  Italy,  M.  Lullin, 
hasthonght  he  discovered  in  the  soil,  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  the  various  parts 
of  Italy,  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
Sovereignty  to  which  it  now  l>elongs.     He 
discerns  in  the  Florentine  agriculture  the 
age  of  the  highest  cultivation :  in  the  vici- 
nities of  Genoa,  the  spirit  of  a  state  jea- 
lous of   an    independence   often    put    to 
hazard  ;   and  therefore  willing  that  tbe 
access  to  its  capital  should  be  rugged  and 
dangerous.     The  ruins   of   Volterra  an- 
nounce the  annihilation  of  its  independence; 
and  the    solitudes    of  the    Campagna  of 
Rome  express  the  gentle  indifi*erence  of 
the  Government  of  the  Church  for  earthly 
enjoyments.     The  idea  is  ingenious,  and 
may  be  extended  to  other  states^  as  a  cu- 
rious article  of  speculation. 

Among  other  objects,  this  writer  cites 
as  remarkable,  the  instance  of  a  rural  es- 
tablishment, that  well  deserves  distinction. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  near 
the  city  of  Crotona.  In  the  depth  of  this 
valley  there  was  formerly  a  lake  not  large 
in  itself,  but  surrounded  by  marshesi  which 
£  3 
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8prt»ad  around  the  neighbourhood  most 
ilestructive  exhalations ;— in  consequence, 
the  whole  of  this  rich  valley  was  lost  to 
cultivation.  It  was  transferred  in  full  pro- 
perty to  the  order  of  6t,  Stephen ;  but  tlje 
gift  Was  a  mere  incumbrance.  Tuscan 
ingenuity  inspired  the  knights  of  the  order 
wi!h  the  intention  of  drainini;  off  the 
water,  and  laying  Ihis  lake  and  the  marshes 
dry-  The  plan  was  boldly  conceived  and 
judiciously  executed.  The  extent  reco- 
vered for  use  was  nearly  three  thousand 
bcres.  A  canal  was  opened  into  the  Arno, 
destined  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  wa- 
ters ;  while  so  much  was  reserved  as  was 
necessary  to  irrigate  the  superficies  at  plea- 
sure, by  means  of  a  multitude  of  secondary 
canals :  and  the  order  has  now  portioned 
out  the  extent  into  seventy  farms.  The 
roads  throughout  the  whole  are  straight, 
and  are  bordered  by  canals,  by  which  the 
properties  are  effectually  divided.  In 
each  of  these  portions  a  habitation  of  an 
elegant  form  is  built  for  the  farmer.  The 
whole  is  adorned  with  fruit  trees,  support- 
ing viues  \  and  presents  as  well  meadows 
clothed  in  cheerful  green,  as  arable  lands 
ladeR  with  the  bounties  of  harvest. 

Amhrotian  Library :  Milan, 
In  several  late  articles  the  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  success  of 
Sig.  Antonio  Maio  in  discovering  curious 
works  hitherto  unedited  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
tlie  Curators.  A  few  words  on  the  Cha- 
racter and  History  of  this  Institution  may, 
therefore,  be  acceptable. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  was  founded 
by  the  celebrated  curdinal  Borromco,  who 
modestly  declined  giving  it  his  own  name, 
which  with  the  greatest  propriety  it  might 
have  borne.  The  number  of  printed  books 
it  contains  is  I40,()'^>0j  among  which  »re 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  examples 
of  the  typographic  art.  The  number  of 
manuscripts  amount  to  15,000,  of  all  ages, 
and  in  all  languages.  Those  of  them 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French, 
are  mostly  restored.  Some  of  these  are 
valuable  only  to  men  of  learning:  others 
are  interesting  to  all  who  value  such  works. 
As  for  instance,  the  translation  by  Rufinus 
of  Josephus  into  latin,  which  is  written 
on  papyrus.  Nor  may  the  essay  of  I^o- 
nardo  da  Vinci  on  perspective,  written  with 
his  own  hand  pass  unnoticed.  The  charm- 
ing miniatures  which  adorn  the  copy  of 
Trionfi  of  Petrarch,  are  no  less  attractive ; 
but  above  all  the  copy  of  Virgil  comment- 
ed on  by  Scrviua,  obtains  s{)ecia1  notice, 
liecause  Petrarch  has  added  notes  to  it, 
hi,  ius  owD  Land  writing.    We  have  for- 


merly noticed  the  M.S.  of  Homer,  pre* 
served  in  fragments  only,  at  the  back  of 
some  pictures;  a  copy  this,  which,  in 
its  perfect  state,  would  be  deemed  tho 
glory  of  any  library,  aiid  would  be  at 
once  matchless  and  invaluable. 

SwtDEK. 

IfUeresting  Travels  in  Britain: 

The  Stockholm  papers  announce  tho 
publication  there  of  Travels  in  England, 
by  M.  Broling,  Counsellor  of  Mines.  The 
work,  which  consists  of  three  volnmes  oo» 
tavo,  and  is  embellished  with  37  copper- 
plates, is  represented  as  peculiarly  inter- 
esting in  whatever  relates  to  our  industry, 
manufactures,  and  mines.  This  work  baa 
gained  the  premium  of  the  Swedish  Aca^ 
demy  for  the  best  work  published  during 
the  year;  aud  the  proprietors  of  Forges 
subscribed  for  300  copies. 

Switzerland. 
Society  of  Natural  Knowledge  of  Zurich* 
The  Society  of  Natural  Knowledge  at 
Zurich  met  during  the  6tb,  7th,  and  8thy 
of  October,  1817.  The  first  prize  offered 
by  the  Society  presents  a  question  of  the 
highest  interest.  Several  men  of  learning 
have  asserted,  and  several  others  have  re» 
peated  after  them,  that  the  climate  is  be- 
come sensibly  more  rough  and  cold  in  tha 
elevated  parts  of  Switzerland.  Intheab* 
sence  of  direct  proof  from  thermometrie 
observation,  the  four  following  circum- 
stances have  been  urged  as  facts  in  support 
of  the  opinion  alluded  to: 

1.  Historical  evidence  of  many  parts  of 
the  Alps  having  been  once  pasturage^ 
which  arc  now  wholly  unproductive.  2. 
Historical  evidence  and  still  remaining 
traces  of  the  existence  of  forests  above  what 
now  is  the  boundary  of  the  vegetation  of 
trees.  3.  The  progressive  towering  of  the 
line  of  permanent  snow.  4.  The  progress 
made  by  the  Glaciers  in  many  parts  of 
Switzlerland.—- The  following  is  tlie  que». 
tion  proposed  on  this  interesting  subject; 
— "  Is  it  true  that  the  Upper  Alps  of  Swits^ 
eriand  are  become  more  rough  and  cold 
during  a  series  of  years >''  This  question 
requiring  an  answer  by  facts  only,  the  So* 
ciety  demands  of  tbecandidates,-!-''  l.That 
thty  shall  collect  the  testimonies,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  the  deterioration  and  decay 
of  pasturage  in  tlie  Upper  Alps.  2.  That 
they  shall  submit  the  authenticity  of  tbes« 
testimonies  to  a  critical  examination.  S. 
That  they  shall  distinguish  the  insiances  of 
ancient  pasturage  become  sterile  by  other 
causes  than  cold ;  such  as  the  decomposi^ 
tion  of  impeodiog  rocks,  avalanches,  &c. 
4*  That  they  abdl  ezimiiDe  the  histoncal 
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evidence  of  tbe  ▼efciafioo  of  trees  existing 
above  the  present  boundary,  b.  Thattbey 
aUt  collect  tbe  greatest  possible  number  of 
obaervmtiona  relative  to  the  height  of  Ihe 
boudary  line  of  snow,  and  tbe  epoch  at 
which  in  different  years  cattle  have  de- 
scended from  the  Upper  Alps.  6.  That 
they  shall  bring  together  the  observations 
of  a  series  of  years  on  the  increase  and  par- 
tial dtsni  nation  of  the  Glaeiers  in  Ihe  trans- 
vme  valleys,  and  their  fomi.itton  and  dis- 
appearance  in  the  higher  regions.  Lastly, 
that  they  shall  iovestigste  tbe  ancient  limits 
of  certain  Glmtitm  narked  out  by  the  frag- 
■ents  of  rocks  which  they  drove  before 


If  to  all  these  researches  it  were  possible 
to  add  authentic  details  respecting  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Savoy  and  the 
Tyrol,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to- 
warda  the  solution  of  the  general  question. 
The  essays  are  to  be  written  in  German, 
I^tin,  or  French,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  before  the  Ist  of  January 
182a  The  first  and  secopd  prizes  of  600 
francs  and  300  francs  are  to  be  decided  in 
the  same  year. 


We  recorded  the  institution  of  this  Soci- 
ety in  OUT  Vol.  IV.  966,  VL  069.  Nothing 
can  be  of  more  interest  to  their  country  than 
the  question  here  proposed;  to  which, 
whatever  answer  may  be  given,  as  a  ques- 
tioo  of  history,  no  remedy  can  be  applied 
as  a  qoestioa  of  philosophy.  Since  this 
iaqniry  has  been  agitated,  events  have 
han^ned  which  but  too  plainly  prove  the 
progress  of  tbe  evil,  to  the  great  injury  of 
extensive  property.  In  oor  VII.  Vol.  p. 
985,  vre  gave  information  on  the  progress 
of  ice  and  ice-monntains  in  the  north ; — 
Jiot  witfaont  reference  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  America.  The  same  ideas  appear 
to  have  strnck  tbe  Editors  of  other  pertc- 
dical  journals,  also,  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  remarks  made  by  one  of  thciD^  on 
this  subject. 

Some  cvrioos  remarks  have  lately  np- 
peared  relative  to  the  supposed  deteriora- 
tion of  the  climate  of  Great  Britain. — Our 
springs,  it  is  said,  are  now  later,  and  the 
wmmers  shorter,  and  both  those  seasons 
colder  and  more  humid,  than  they  were 
in  the  youthful  days  of  many  persons,  and 
those  not  very  aged,  who  are  now  alive. 
^e  lemm  from  oor  old  chronicles,  that  the 
grape  has  formerly  been  cultivated  in  £ng- 
Uodi  for  tbo  maott&ctujre  of  wixie^  but  we 


now  know,  (hat»  even  with  much  care 
and  attention,  it  can  scarcely  be  brought 
to  ripen 4i  scanty  crop  under  walls  exposed 
to  the  snu,  sheltered  from  cold  wind,  and 
in  every  respect  in  the  most  favourable 
aspect ;  and  it  would  bo  folly  to  attempt 
its  growth  in  the  method  of  a  vineyard,  as 
a  standard. 

But  what  may  be  considered  as  coming 
more  home  to  the  present  generation  ia^ 
that  on  ground  where  the  vine  once  flou- 
rished, even  the  apple  has  of  late  years 
scarcely  ripened.  It  is  now  sixteen  years 
since  the  orchards  have  afforded  a  plenti* 
ful  crop. 

We  are  not  however,  it  seems,  alone  3 
for  in  at]  the  northern  parts  of  our  hemis* 
phere  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  on  ^ 
the  decline :  and  on  recurring  to  the  ac- 
counts of  modern  travellers,  it  appears 
that  in  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  the 
accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  is  very  sen- 
sibly increasing.  This  is  perhaps  particu- 
larly the  case,  and  is  easily  observable,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  the  gla- 
( i(  rs  which,  descending  from  the  sumuiits 
of  thrit  and  the  adjoining  peaks,  invH<lo 
flio  adjacent  valley  of  Ch^mouriy,  are 
makincir  such  pro<;ress  as  to  threaten,  at  no 
very  remote  p^rir-d,  to  render  the  heart  of 
that  district  inaccessible  tothetraveller.  In 
a  recent  Number  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  das 
Scieu(■t'^  «t  des  Arts,"  Professor  Pictet  in- 
forms us,  that  ti;c  (fhrirr  des  Bossons  has 
very  lately  advanceil  fiftv  f<vjt,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  tite  iieii^hbouriiig  viliagCKS.  But 
if  we  resort  to  more  northi:m  climates  we 
sb'ill  find  yet  more  alarmin;^  evidence  of 
the  great  increase  of  snow  and  ice;  and 
of  tiJis,  the  history  of  Greenlaml  furnishes 
ptfhnpi  the  most  remarkable  facts  upon 
record.  ']*hat  country  received  its  name 
from  its  verdant  apj)€arance  ;  and  tlic  ori- 
ginal colon V  continued  to  prosper,  and  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  coninierce  with  Nor- 
way, until  the  be{>inning  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, since  which  period  all  communication 
with  East  (Jreenland  his  ceaj»e<l,  and  what 
was  once  known  respecting  it  is  almost 
buried  in  oblivion.  Since  th.Tt  period  too, 
the  cast  coast  qf  Greenland,  whifli  once 
was  perfectly  accessable,  has  become 
blockaded  by  an  immense  collection  of  ice, 
so  that  till  within  these  few  months  no 
vessels  could  approach  near  enough  even 
to  see  land  in  that  direction. 

To  this  accumulation  of  ice  is  attributed 
the  deterioration  of  our  own  climate;  and 
which,  if  the  same  canees  continue  to 
act,  is  equally  threatening  to  our  neigh* 
hours  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  From 
Americdi  toO|   w«  leariii   tbat>  iu  couse- 
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quence  of  the  coldness  of  the  seasons,  In- 
dian corn  will  no  longer  ripen  in  New 
England,  and  that  the  farmers  have  con 
sequently  taken  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
which  has  succeeded  so  well  as  to  render 
it  likely  to  supersede  maize. 

Hopes  a  re  entertained  of  the  amendment 
of  the  climate  of  Britain,  from  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  ice^  which  has  advanced 
to  far  as  to  re-opeu  tlic  communication 
with  I>aMt  Greenland. 

For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  to  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Arts,  from  whence  we  have  select- 
ed the  above  observations. 

%^  Our  readers  will  have  the  goodness 
to  consult  our  Americana,  pp.992.  993. 
in  our  last  volume. 


tlEFLECTlONS  on  the  FREQUKNCY 

OP  EXECUTIONS  for  FORGERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Panorama, 

Sir, 
The  frequency  of  executions  lately,  for 
the  crime  of  Forgery,  and  for  that  of  pass- 
ing forged  Bank  Notes,  by  means  of  ageitts 
employed  to  utter  them,  has  led  many 
thinking  and  humane  persons,  to  consider 
the  subject;  to  which,  1  am  desirous  of 
drawing  your  attention,  and  that  of  your 
respectable  readers,  by  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate discussion;  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  necessary  precursor  of  a  more 
humane  system.  These  crimes  are  distinct 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law;  and  may 
to  most  advantage  be  examined  distinctly. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  viz.  Forgery  of 
Bank  Notes,  if  we  are  to  reckon  it,  accord- 
ing  to  the  penalty  attacked  to  its  commission, 
it  roust  rank  next  to,  if  not  on  a  par  with 
^■^Murder  ! 

But,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  how  dif- 
ferent is  it !  It  is  said,—**  we  are  a  com- 
mercial nation,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  property  by  adequate  laws\" — Ad 
mitted :  but,  is  our  property  effectually 
protected  by  this  (as  I  must  call  it)  san- 
guinary law  ?  let  the  increased,  and  I  fear 
increasing^  number  of  otfenders  against  it, 
answer  1  Now,  1  take  fli^end  intended  by 
all  punishment  to  be  example,  with  a  view 
to  prevention.  Do  then  the  present  means 
answer  the  end?  Alas!  no  ;  examples  mul- 
tiply, and  crimes  increase !  Is  there  not, 
then,  something  defective  or  inapplicable  in 
the  law,  as  it  stands ;  and  ought  it  not  to 
he  chnnped  ?  But.  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  did  prevent  by 
its  severity,  the  more  frequent  commission 
of  the  crime,  are  we  sure,  that  we  Brejus* 
tiJUd  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker  in  enacting 


such  laws  ?  For,  althoagh  we  are  a  com- 
mercial nation,  do  we  not  wish  also  to  be 
a  moral  and  religious  people  ?  Yet,  bow 
irreconcilable  are  the  two  characters!  If 
commerce  is  not  to  t>e  preserved,  but  at 
auch  an  immense  sacrifice  «if  human  life, 
I  am  almost  read>  to  join  with  a  late  states- 
man of  some  celebrity  in  his  exclamation 
of  "  perish  commerce,"  thnt  humanity,  re- 
ligion, and  moralitv  may  be  preserved ! 
But,  I  do  not  think  the  alternative  is  necet- 
aary.  I  think  that  commerce,  and  the  hvet 
of  our  fellow  creatures  may  bt.  preserred 
together,  by  the  adoption  of  a  dififerent 
system.  What  that  should  t>e.  I  leave  to 
those,  who,  with  equal  zeal,  but  with  far 
greater  means,  may  t>e  disposed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject. 

What  1  he  ve  observed,  with  regard  to 
Forgery,  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
second  crime  under  consideration  ;  viz.  the 
passing  of  forged  notes,  by  parties*  who 
.were  not  concerned  in  forging  them. 

There  is  now  a  miserable  case  before 
me,  of  two  poor  lads,  who  had  nearly  fal- 
len the  victims  of  villains,  that  had  reaped 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
benefits  of  the  crime  for  which  the&e  un- 
happy culprits  were  doomed  to  suffer.  I 
believe,  Sir,  it  is  an  axiom  of  our  laws,  that 
tW^/ton  constitutes  the  crime: — if  a  man 
in  an  aflfray  nnintentionallv  kills  his  oppo- 
nent, it  is  not  considered  as  amounting  to 
mnrder,  unless  malice  prepense  be  proved. 
— Now  in  the  case  of  these  unhappy 
youths,  no  malice  prepense  (if  I  mav  be 
allowed  the  application)  was  proved  in 
their  committing  the  crime,  for  which  they 
were  condemned  to  lose  their  liven.  They 
were,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
guilt  into  whit'h  they  were  enticed,  by  de- 
signing men^  who  most  profited  by  its  com- 
mission: thus,  by  a  strange  anomaly  in  our 
laws,  the  really  and  morally  guilty  escape, 
while  the  comparatively  innorent  sufTcr; 
or  in  other  words,  continuing  the  metaphor, 
the  manslaughlerer  only  is  punished  with 
death,  while  the  real  murderer  escapes 
punishment!  So  monstrous  and  absurd 
does  this  appear  to  my  unlearned  mind,  that 
I  should  almost  think  it  as  just  and  rational 
to  execute  a  pistol,  as  the  engine  for  des- 
troying a  human  being,  and  at  quit  the  man 
who  pulled  the  trijjgcr,  as  to  htue  executed 
the  poor  boys  in  question,  for  a  crime,  of 
which  they  were  only  the  instruments,  and 
not  the  agents ; — the  mere  fffecl,  but  not  the 
cause!  1  do  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  such 
a  monstrous  anomaly,  may  no  longer  t>e 
allowed  to  stain  the  pages  of  our  Statute 
Book,  too  deeply  died  already  in  the  blood 
of  human  victims. 

It  would  be  trespassing  too  much  ou  the 
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iaiti  of  yoar  ftloible  publicalion,  were  I 
It  trace  the  probable  €au4e  of  the  great 
cacreaie  oT  forgery :  but,  when  the  change 
of  out  curreucy  from  metal  to  paper  is  for 
a  BOtBeut  considered,  no  one  can  be  at  a 
Ion  for  the  emae.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
can  the  subject  of  Paper  Currency ;  but 
ananiiig,  that  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
larj.  1  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
it  ii  DO  lea  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt 
tome  plau  (many  I  l)e1ieve  hive  been  of- 
fered of  rendering  the  commission  of  For- 
|fry  «  dificuli  a$  possible  !  and  if  this  be 
Mtdoae^  it  becomes,  in  fact,  an  induce- 
Beat  to  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
What  would  be  said,  if  men,  whose  houses 
CDBtaioed  valuable  plate,  &c.  were  to 
retire  to  rest  at  nights,  with  their  doors 
aid  windows  unfastened  ?  Every  observer 
woold  say,  they  deserved  To  lose  their  pro- 
perty! Nor  am  I  sure  that  unless  a  door  be 
flirted  o^n,  a  robbery  committed  under 
fscb  circumstances,  would  be  punishable 
vilh  death!— aud  it  in  stated  to  be  as 
eny  to  imitate  the  notes  which  are  now 
cirrrot,  as  it  would  be  to  rob  an  unfur- 
ubed  bouse. 

Bat,  Sir,  let  those  who  have  the  means 
ifid  the  power  to  protect  their  property  do 
m^tctidlif;  their  neglect,  I  conceive,  ren- 
^them  morally  answerable  for  the  con- 
teqneoces,  and  thus  thev  become  account- 
able for  every  life  sacrificed  to  their  want 
of  doe  precaution. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  conclude  these  brief 
reoartks  with  the  following  extract  from 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith's  admirable 
DOfel  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  it  is  so 
appropriate  to  the  present  subject,  and 
apmses,  so  much  better  than  I  can  do,  my 
ova  leatimeutay  that  I  think  no  further 
apology  will  be  necessary  to  its  introduc- 
tioobere: — 

**  When  bv  indiacriminate  penal  laws  a 
latioQ  l)ehoklsthe  same  punishment  affixed 
todisiaBilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiv- 
ifig 00  distinction  in  the  penalty,  the  people 
are  led  to  lose  all  distinction  in  the  crime« 
aad  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all 
iwrality :  thus  the  multitude  of  laws  pro- 
daco  new  vices,  and  new  vices  call  for 
froh  restraints. 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  then,  that  power 
iatfod  of  contriving  new  laws  to  punish 
nce^  instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
•ciety,  till  a  convulsion  come  to  burst 
tbon;  instead  of  cutting  away  wretches  as 
■ifas,  before  we  have  tried  their  utility; 
■itead  of  converting  correction  into  ven- 
paocej  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  we  tried 
^  festrictive  arts  of  government,  and 
Mdehw  the  protector,  but  not  the  tyrant, 


of  the  peole.  We  should  then  find  that 
creatures  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross* 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner;  we  should 
then  find  the  wretches,  now  stuck  up  for 
long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should  feel  a  mo- 
mentary pang,  might,  if  properly  treated. 
Serve  to  ninew  the  state  in  times  of  danger  ; 
that  as  their  f  ices  are  like  ours,  their  hearts 
are  so  too  ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base,  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend  them;  that  < 
man  may  see  his  last  crime  without  dying 
for  it;  and  that  very  little  blood  will  serve 
to  cement  our  sccority." 
I  am.  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

HuMABTITAS. 


AMERICANA. 
Improvement  in  Fire  Engines  and  Pumps. 

The  improvement  here  described,  it  it 
stated  to  us,  is  of  great  importance,  and 
very  efiectual.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Patent  has  been  taken  out  io 
Britain  for  this  invention  ;  whicli,if  it  jus- 
tify report,  will  prove  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  mechanics  and  to  the  public. 

Two  young  Gentleman  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.  have  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for 
a  new  invention,  which,  as  it  is  applicable 
to  many  purposes,  they  denominate  an  Im- 
provement in  the  method  of  raising  water 
and  other  fluids. 

Among  the  most  important  articles  to 
which  this  invention  can  be  applied,  are 
Jire  engines  and  pumps.  The  mechanism 
is  very  simple,  and  has  already  been  sub* 
jected  to  several  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  is  quite  satisfactory. 

A  fire  engine  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  invention,  is  thought  to  pos- 
sess the  following  advantages.  It  can  be 
furnished  at  half  the  expense  of  any  engine 
heretofore  used,  it  is  worked  with  much 
less  friction  than  the  common  engine,  and 
of  course  needs  less  power  to  keep  it  in 
operation.  It  is  easily  kept  in  repair ;  and 
can  be  repaired  or  constructed  originally 
by  the  common  mechanics  of  a  country 
village.  It  can  be  worked  powerfully  by 
half  tbe  number  of  men  who  are  needed 
to  work  the  common  engine.  Every  one 
of  these  advantages  is  deemed  quite  impor- 
tant. The  best  common  engines  hereto- 
fore used  cannot  be  pnt  in  operation  with- 
out nearly  a  full  complement  of  men  ;  that 
is,  from  twelve  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  engine ;  whereas,  by  the  aid  of 
the  engine  now  invented,  two  men  can 
easily  throw  a  steady  column  of  water  upon 
the  roof  of  an  ordinary  two-story  Itouie^ 
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and  four  men  apon  the  roof  of  an  ordinary 
four  story  house.  In  a  recent  experiment, 
eight  men  threw  three  barrels  of  water  76 
feet  prr|>cndicularly  from  the  ground  in  a 
innute. 

It  18  supposed  that  this  invention  will  En- 
able the  inhabitants  of  couti)ry  villages, 
and  the  owncisof  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, easily  to  supply  themselves  with  a 
useful  preservative  against  the  loss  of  their 
property  by  tire.  The  usual  objections 
against  possessing  fire  engines  in  country 
villages,  are  these.  1.  True  great  expense 
of  the  original  purchase.  2.  The  fre- 
quency and  expense  of  repairs.  3.  The 
necessity  of  sending  them  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  obtain  the  necessary  repairs,  as 
common  niechauice  are  not  sufficiently 
nice  and  skilful  to  meddle  with  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  great,  use  in  applying  the  same 
principle  to  pumps,  consists  in  its  enabling 
them  to  discharge  water  with  great  rapids 
ity.  One  of  the  pumps/ormcd  on  this  mo- 
del, and  worked  by  four  men,  discharged 
365  gallons  in  a  minute.  In  large  ships, 
fvhere  many  men  could  be  employed  at  the 
pump,  water  could  be  raised  from  the  hold 
with  prodigious  celerity.  The  easiest  me- 
thod of  applying  force  with  the  human  bo- 
dy, is  by  a  horizontal  motion,  like  that  of 
rowers.  This  motion  is  easily  applied  to 
the  pump  in  question.  The  threat  desider- 
ata in  pumps  for  5hij)s,  as  stated  in  Rces* 
Cyclopedia,  are — 1.  That  as  little  power  as 
possible  should  be  lost  in  friction.  2.  That 
the  pump  be  not  liable  to  leak  or  be  chok- 
ed. 8.  That  the  water  should  be  discharg- 
ed as  low  as  possible,  and  yet  run  otT  into 
the  ocean.  4.  That  the  pump  should  be 
fto  constructed  that  a  great  numt>er  of  men 
may  be  employed  \i\  working  it.  All 
these  advantages  are  supposed  to  be  gained 
by  the  invention  here  noticed. 

Atlention  to  the  Aaiive  Indians, 
Our  pages,  from  the  very  first,  evince, 
that  we  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  red  Brethren.  We  know, 
tliat  they  have  suffered  much  from  their 
quondam  brothers  who  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  great  water ;  aud  we  could  be 
glad  to  think  that  their  sufierings  might 
be  elTectually  compensated.  The  attempt 
b  honourable  to  American  benevolence  j 
end  even  Policy,  truly  understood,  must 
Qpprovc  it.  The  followhig  is  but  one  in- 
stance—the  forerunner,  we  trust,  of  many 
more,  patronized  by  the  government,  the 
good  aense,  and  the  piety  of  Uie  nation. 


In  September.  1816,  onr  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  made  his  ftrst 
visit  to  the  Cherokces.  Early  in  Octol>er 
he  attended  a  general  conncil  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  (^hcrokecs  and  Creeks,  and  laid  be* 
fore  them  the  object  of  his  mission.  After 
c«tnsultation,  a  principal  chief  took  bim 
afieetionately  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  You 
have  appeared  in  oar  fall  council.  We 
have  listened  to  what  joa  have  said,  and 
understand  it.  We  are  glad  to  sec  yon. 
We  wish  to  have  the  schools  established, 
and  hope  they  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Nation."  Another  of  the  chiefs  was 
appointed  to  go  with  Mr.  Kingsbury,  And 
select  a  suitable  place  for  an  establtshroent 

Mr.  Kingsbury  is  cohfident,that  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Cherokees  to 
have  more  Nch3ols established  among  them, 
and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  Board 
tvill  soon  be  able  to  establish  more. 
Should  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  recently 
made  for  an  exchani;e  of  lands,  remove  to 
the  west  of  Mississippi,  the  event,  he  thinks, 
8hou!d  not  be  re;2:arded  as  inauspicious;  as 
a  missionary  establishment  in  that  more' 
distant  region  would  be  highly  important, 
and  would  furnish  many  facilities  for  ex- 
tending the  (lospel  over  an  immense  wil- 
derness. 

But  the  Cherokees  are  not  the  only  tribe 
of  Pagan  Aborigines,  which  demands  bene- 
volent attention.  Such  informatiou  has 
been  Toceiveil,  as  strongly  impresses  the 
belief,  that  estnblishments,  similar  to  the 
one  now  reported,  Vvould  he  very  accepi* 
able  to  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and 
Creeks.  Indeed,  an  ardent  desire  has 
been  expressed  by  chiefs  of  these  several 
tribes,  and  by  government  agents  in  them, 
that  schools  might  be  established  nmoitg 
them. 

The  Committee,  have  a  strong  and 
animating  (persuasion,  that  the  time  \b 
come  for  a  great  and  vigorous  effort  for 
bringing  up,  in  part,  the  long  aud  heavy 
arrears  of  our  country  to  those  poor  and 
diminished  tribes  of  our  fellow  beinf^s, 
whose  fathers  once  called  their  own  the 
widely  extended  territories,  over  which  oar 
prosperous  dwellings  arc  now  spread,  and 
continually  spreading.  And  they  cJieriih 
the  hope,  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
will  feel  the  generous  impulse,  and  give, 
with  sacred  emulation,  their  hearts  and 
hands  to  the  beneficent  work. 

Want  of  competent  Clergy, 

In  our   last,  we  hinted  at  the  want  of 

Churches  in  America  :  the  want  of  able 

ministers  to  supply  those  Churches  is  not 

less.     It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  calcnla* 

I  tion  equally  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
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Ammcaos,  tbemtelves,  no  doabt,  in  the 
jint  pUce,  but  to  all  philanthropists,  every 
where  who  deserve  that  honourable  appel- 
lation.   It  has  been  estimated  that  8,000 
nioisters  woald  be  no  more  than  an  ade- 
qute  supply  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  that  the  present  number  of  compe- 
teotly  educated  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
ticns  does  not  exceed  2,000  ;  and  therefore 
iJiit  6,000  more,  are    wanted. — The  es- 
titoile  has  been  made  on  the  principle  of 
anowiD|ooe  minister  to  every  thousand 
souls.    If  we  had  now  8,000  ministers  set- 
tied  in  our  country,  and  2.000  missionaries 
ouployed  in  heathen  hands ;  allowing  to 
cidi  settled  minister  500  dollars,  which 
eiceeds,  undoutitedly,  the  average  salary 
of  our  preieat  settled  ministers ;  and  to  each 
iiisnootry  666  dollars,  the  actual  stipend 
of  our  married  missionaries  in  India ;  the 
total  expense  of   supporting   the    whole 
would  be  5,335,000  dollars:    less  than  a 
fixtb  part  of  what  is  annually  expended 
iioor  country  for  ardent  spirits !    Mioht 
not  one  sixth  part  of  the  expense  for  ardent 
ipirits  well  be  spared  from  that  enormous 
ind  destructive  consumption,  and  applied 
to  the  best  and   most    important  of   all 
objects?— One  sixth  as  much  for  saving 
■m,  ss  for  destroying  them  ! 

According  to  the  principle  of  allowing 
1,000  souls  to  a  congregation,  Boston  has 
ISfiOO,  and  New  Haven  3,000,  destitute. 

Ardent  ^fpiriis :  Intemperance. 
The  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  is  a 
caase  of  lamentation  in  every  communica- 
tiid  we  receive  from  America :  it  seems  to 
bt,  or  to  be  becoming,  the  vice  of  the 
cooitry. 

The  inquiry  is  made  of  collectors,  thou- 
ands  of  times  every  year,  •*  Why  are  taxes 
raoed  ?  Why  am  I  taxed  so  highly  ?**  Let 
the  answer  always  be  ready.  "  You  are 
tixfd  so  highly,  because  the  town  is 
obii^  to  support  many  drunkards,  and 
B311J  families  impoverished  by  drunken- 
D<»>  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  your 
children  and  grand-children  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  half  their  earnings  to  support 
dresktrds;  unless,  as  may  probably 
»«ifh  be  the  case,  they  become  drunkards 
Ibeaselves,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes 
^  becoming  inhabitants  of  an  alms-house. 
Ai  tbey  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
■pport  of  drunkards,  they  should  insist 
Kmaptorily  on  the  suppression  of  tippling- 
AofM.  Rememt)er,  then,  my  friend,  that 
*ben  you  pay  taxes,  you  are  paying  a 
^portion  of  them  solely  because  your 
■l*rioff  ha?c  been  willing  to  connive  at 


the  violation  of  the  law,  hi  order  to  per- 
mit a  multitude  of  their  townsmen  to  en« 
gage  in  the  exalted  employment  of  keeping 
tippling  shops;  and  this  without  any  pos* 
sible  good  to  the  community,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  bringing  immeasurable  evil 
upon  society  and  individuals.**  If  a  col- 
lector should  address  this  language  to  one 
of  his  neighbours,  who  was  complaining  of 
high  taxes,  we  believe  it  would  be  hard  to 
contradict  him ;  and  even  if  niagistrates 
should  be  present,  they  would  act  wisely  to 
walk  away  in  silence.  . 

Dr.  Worcester  computes  that  there  ore 
80,000  drunkards  in  the  United  States.  He 
estimates  the  expence  of  spirituous  liquors 
unnecessarily  consumed  every  year, in  Mas* 
sachusetts  alone,  as  not  less  than  2,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  expense  of  human  life  as 
being  so  great,  that  nearly  seven  hundred 
persons,  in  this  cosnnumweaUht  annually 
finish  the  work  of  gradual  suicide  by  in- 
temperance. Two  thirds  of  the  paupers,  in 
Boston  alms-house,  are  brought  thither  4>y 
intemperance. 


ANIMAL   FLOWER. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  I^aicia  have  dis^ 
covered  a  most  singular  plant.  In  a  cavern 
of  that  isle,  near  the  sea,  is  a  large  bason, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet-deep,  the  water 
of  which  is  very  brackish,  and  the  l>ottom 
composed  of  rocks.  From  these,  at  all 
times,  proceed  certain  substances,  which 
present,  at  first  sight,  beautiful  flowers,  of  a 
bright  shining  colour,  and  pretty  nearly  re- 
sembling our  marigolds^only  that  their 
tint  is  more  lively.  These  seeming  flowers, 
on  the  approach  of  a  hand  or  instnimentf 
retire,  like  a  snail,  out  of  sight.  On  exa- 
mining tlieit  substance  clooelyt  there  ap^ 
pear,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  disl^,  four  brown 
filaments,  resembling  spiders*  legs,  which 
move  round  a  kind  of  petals  with  a  pretty 
brisk  aud  spontaneous  motion.  These  legi 
have  pincers  to  seize  their  prey ;  and,  upon 
seizing  it,  the  yellow  petals  immediately 
close,  so  that  it  cannot  escape.  Under  this 
exterior  of  a  flower  is  a  brown  stalk, of  tha 
bigness  o^  a  raven^s  quill,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  body  of  some  animal.  It  is 
probable  that  this  strange  creatura  lives  on 
the  spawn  of  fish,  and  the  marine  insects 
thrown  by  the  sea  into  the  bason. 

It  appears  to  be  of  the  Polypna  kind : 
whoever  has  examined  the  PoljrpI  of  our 
ponds,  and  other  fresh/waters,  will  recollect 
•the  same  actions,  the  same  dispositions,  and 
much  of  the  same  form,  though  oo  a  much 
smaller  scale  of  dimensions. 
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INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

PROM  THE 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

BOMBAY. 
Immges  fit  great  nmnber, 

Aug.  97 »  For  scTeral  days  many  have  been 
etnployed  in  making  images  of  Ganpattce 
from  clay.  These  imagoes  are  more  or  less 
nicely  executed  and  ornamented,  and  sold 
at  Tarioos  prices  from  G\e  pice  (cents,)  to 
eight  or  ten  rupees.  The  images  are  car- 
tied  to  the  houses  of  the  people ;  there ih<'y 
are  consecrated  and  worshipped ;  and  to- 
day the  multitude  has  been  employed  in 
carrying  the  images  in  procession  wiHi 
music,  and  dancing,  and  shouting,  from 
their  houses  to  the  tanks,  (pools,)  when, 
with  flowers  and  other  offerings,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  water.  This  is  an  annual 
ceremony. 

Gonpnttee  is  worshipped  in  >^  JTcat  va> 
riety  of  ways  by  the  Hindoos.  They  con- 
aider  him  as  the  god  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, and  they  all  invoke  his  name  at  the 
commencement  of  all  the  business  and  all 
the  concerns  of  life.  His  images  abound 
in  every  part  of  India,  and  it  is  believed, 
that  this  figure  engrosses  a  greater  share  of 
the  Hindoo  worship  than  any  one  of  all 
their  other  gods. 

%*  Gunputtee  is  the  same  as  Ganesa,  of. 
ten  vulgarly  called  Gunnis ;  probably  his  re- 

Sresentative  in  classical  idolatry,  was  the 
anus  of  the  Romans.  The  multitude  of 
images  used  on  this  occasion  may  afford 
tome  elucidation  of  the  great  variety  of 
similar  idols  recovered  from  the  days  of 
antiquity.  The  termination  of  this  cere- 
mony by  throwing  the  deity  into  the 
water,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
refer  this  emblem  to  the  great  Patriarch 
who  onoe  floated  on  the  water. 

Religious  Commemoration. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Commemoration,  as  an  act  of  Reli- 
gion, seems  to  be  in  a  manner  natural  to 
the  human  mind,  or,  at  least,  to  the  hu- 
man imagiuatiun.  We  find  it  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  idolatry.  Whether  it  is  so  of 
necessity,  we  do  not  decide,  but  all  Reli- 
gions have  adopted  it,  and  it  forms  the 
basis  of  roost.  If  it  is  so  liable  to  be  abused, 
the  greatest  care  shonid  be  taken  to  guard 
it  effectually  against  excess.  The  follow- 
ing instances  shew,  not  only  that  it  is 
liable  to  excess,  but  also  that  opposite 
sects  are  ready  enough  to  charge  each  other 
with  it— partly  by  way  of  reproach,  partly 
by  way  d  self-vindicatioo. 


[KK) 

April  9.  As  I  was  sitting  by  an  ob- 
scure heathen  temple,  and  reasoning  with 
some  men  about  worshipping  a  stone  for 
their  god,  a  very  decent  looking  Mussul- 
man came  up,  and,  after  listening  a  while, 
desired  to  speak.  But  he  no  sooner  began 
to  display  his  zeal  against  idolg,  than  the 
Hindoos  asked  him  why  the  Mussulmen 
worship  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  which  are 
only  full  of  bones  and  stench  ?  The  Hindoos 
boldly  attack  the  Mussulmen  on  this 
ground ;  and  the  latter  certainly  do  seem 
to  worship  tombs  with  as  much  devotion 
as  the  former  worship  their  idols. 

April  l«,  1816.    Good  Friday.    Today 
we  have  witnessed  among  the  Catholic 
Christians  a  scene  not  much  inferior  in 
grossness  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen; 
viz.  a  representation    of   the  death    and 
burial  of  Christ.    The  image  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  was  exhibited  in  the  church  ;  the 
doors  and  windows  were  closed  to  repre- 
sent the  darkness  that  covered  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion ;  the  earthquake 
and  the  rending  of  the  rock  were  repre- 
sented by  a  simultaneous  stamping  with 
the  feet,  rapping  with  canes,  and  clapping 
of  hands.    In  the  evening,  the  image  was 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  laid  on  a  bier, 
and  carried  in  procession  round  the  church, 
on  the  outside,  with  torches  and  an  im- 
mense crowd   of  people  following.     The 
image   of  the  virgin  Mary   followed  the 
bier.     During  the    procession,   fire-works 
were  played  off,  which  gave  a  brilliancj  to 
the  scene,  and  attracted  a  vast  concourse 
of  spectators.    Many  of  the  heathen  were 
present.    They  feel  much  strengthened  in 
their  image  worship  by  observing  the  same 
practice  among  Christians;  and  they  never 
fail  to   bring  forward  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  when  their  own  idolatry 
is  attacked. 

Peculiar  mode  of  burial 

April  7.  Another  Hindoo  procession  with 
music,  bringing  the  dead  body  of  a  Gousa- 
vee,  (belonging  to  one  class  of  Hindoo 
devotees.)  According  to  their  custom  he 
was  to  be  buried.  The  manner  of  doing  it 
was  peculiar.  The  grave  was  dug  in  a 
circular  form,  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  body  was  then  de- 
posited in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  legs 
locked  together  and  drawn  up  close  under 
the  body;  this  being  the  posture  in  which 
this  sort  of  people  sit  at  their  devotions. 
The  hands  were,  elevated  to  about  a  level 
with  the  arm  pits,  and  closed  upon  the 
breast,  and  in  them  the  ling  was  carefalJy 
placed. 

Vows  performed  by  prostration, 
I  went  to  a  heathen  temple,  where  two 
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a  knowledge  of  their  principles,  cftnnot  be 
scfiicieiitly  thankful  to  their  teachers :  thef 
view  without  affright**  the  labouring  moon.'* 
June  10.  To  day  no  schools  open  among 
the  nali?es,  and  bnsiness  generally  is  sns- 
pemled.  The  cause  of  this  is  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon»  which  took  place  aI  a  little  be- 
fore 5  o'clock  this  morning.  Last  evening 
the  people  repaired  to  a  part  of  the  island 
called  Walakashwer,  which  is  by  the  sea 
side.  There  they  bathed  in  the  sea*  and 
.sptiit  the  night  in  gloomy  watchfulnesa. 
Thiit  is  followed  by  a  day  of  fasting  and 
almsgiving!  As  to  the  cause  of  the  eclipse, 
the  Jotish,  or  philonophical  shatters  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  their  Dkurm^  or  sacred 
shaitters,  are,  as  in  many  other  cases,  en- 
tirely at  issue.  The  former  assign  tbetroe 
cause ;  the  latter  ascribe  it  to  a  cause  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  fabulou84 


were  performing  their  vows  to 
the  idol.  This  they  did,  by  measuring  the 
diifiocf  from  their  house  to  the  idol,  falling 
at  fall  length  on  their  faces,  then  rising  and 
•dnociog  to  the  spot  to  which  their  ex- 
tended h40(ls  reached  at  their  previous 
pHfttration.  A  uuml>er  of  musicians  pre- 
rfdrd  them,  and  a  tr:iiii  of  nttendnnts  fol. 
kHredthem.  Thry  also  brought  olTerings 
for  the  idols,  such  as  lighted  tapers,  flowers, 
(rhee,  -clarified  butter,)  cocoa  nuts,  &c. 
These  »oi»»  are  frequent  among  the  lower 
chsseiof  Hindoos. 

Cut  that  eats  cmrcaset  of  beasts  which  die  of 
themselves :  Petition  of. 
April  13.  A  Hindoo  cr*me  to  us,  in- 
treating  that  we  would  draft  for  him  a 
petition  to  the  chief  ma);istrate  of  policp 
vttboutthe  fort  of  Bombay.  He  wished 
to  let  forth  in  his  petition,  that  a  large 
BQBber  of  cattle  died  annually  in  Bombay; 
that  the  order  of  police  was,  that  the  car- 
casn  of  cattle  thus  dying  should  be  immc- 
dtatfly  removed  and  buried,  or  otherwise 
dbpfised  of.  so  as  to  prevent  the  oftonsivc 
•od  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering 
10  many  carcaj^es  to  remain  amidst  a 
crowded  population;  that  his  cast  was  the 
esters  of  such  carcases;  and  that  if  the 
•a^trate  would  grant  to  his  cast  the  ex- 
dMive  privilege  of  burying,  or  rather 
procuring  for  their  own  consumption,  the 
carcases  of  hII  the  cattle  that  die  io  Bom- 
bay, tbt-y  would  obligate  themselves  to  pay 
aanaally  to  Government,  for  this  monopoly, 
the  sum  of  |oo  rupees.  He  was  asked 
what  nuDib«*r  hdnnged  to  his  cast  in  Bom- 
hay?  lie  said,  they  amounted  to  five  or  six 
handred,  Tlies<*  people  are  called  Mhars, 
Tbeyare  all  considered  as  outcasts  ;  having 
beeomesach,  either  by  their  own  violation 
of  the  rales  of  Iheir  respective  ca^ts,  or  by 
bein;  horn  of  parents,  who  for  the  same 
reason  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of  cast. 
Thoogh  they  are  considered  as  the  most 
defied  and  vicious  class  of  Hindoos,  yet 
they  esteem  themselves  as  a  distinct  cast, 
aad  they  have  their  rales  and  customs,  to 
which  they  attach  as  much  importance  as 
the  other  casts.  The  meanest  of  them 
woold  not  eat  with  us,  through  dread  of 
poUalion  and  the  loss  of  hb  cast. 

EHipse  suspends  schools, 
Uiidool>tedly,  there  is  something  more 
tbao  otoally  interesting  in  the  phenomena 
«f  the  heavens.  To  view  them  with  curi- 
wty,  and  sometimes  with  admiration,  is 
hnfol  and  laudable ;  but  to  be  terrified  at 
them  is  the  effect  of  ignorance.  The  accu- 
ney  with  which  eclioses  are  calculated  is 
awmg  the  triumphs  of  human  science:  and 
tiMK  who  io  their  youth  are  favoared  with 


Among  other  good  effects  likely  to  atteDd 
the  exertions  of  Christian  Missionaries,  it 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Jews  in 
various  parts,  to  receive  iustrtiction  *,  and  es- 
pecially their  children.  A  spirit  of  en- 
quiry seems  to  be  rising  among  that  people. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  at  the 
stated  meetings  for  the  public  reading  and 
ex|)osition  of  the  Scriptures,  several  Jews 
have  attended;  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
here,  that  in  one  of  the  Free  Schools  for 
heathen  children,  there  had  been  some- 
times more  than  twenty  Jewish  children  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  school  principal- 
ly for  Jewish  children,  the  brethren  more 
than  a  year  ago,  considered  as  being,  for 
several  reasons,  very  desirable.  "The 
Jews  themselves,*'  they  then  wrote,  **  have 
solicited  it.  They  are  very  poor,  and  but 
few  of  their  children  are  at  present  taught 
to  read  and  write.  In  such  a  school  the 
boys  could  be  taught  without  any  scruple 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
at  least.  A  number  of  heathen  boys  would 
belong  to  the  school,  who  of  course  would 
be  instructed  free  from  idolatry,  in  the 
Icnowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would  also 
lead  to  such  an  intercourse  with  the  Jewa^ 
as  would  t>e  favourable  to  their  instruction 
in  the  knowledge  of  ChriHt. 

Wives  to  be  burnt,  if  tliey  please. 

Lately,  a  Sati,  or  feinHic  sacrifice  by 
burning,  no  less  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  firmness  displayed  by  the  vii-imifl  than 
from  some  extrinsic  cireumstauces,  took 
place  at  Kali-ghaut. 

The  victims  of  superstition,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  were  the  two  wives  of  Nilloo, 
a  physician,  an  inhabitant  of  Shiva  Btz.^r, 
the  first  aged  twenty-three,  and  the  sec-oiid 
only  seventeeo.    By  a  regulation  of  go- 
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irernment^  before  any  sacrifice  of  this  na» 
ture  cau  take  place,  ootice  must  be  i^iveo 
to  the  police,  and  \ve  are  informed  that 
the  officers  attached  to  the  police  establish- 
loent  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  with 
9  laudable  humanity,  employed  many  en- 
dearoars  to  turn  the  misguided  women 
from  their  fatal  determination.  Their  per- 
tnasions,  however,  being  utterly  disre- 
garded, it  was  suggested,  we  believe,  by 
nam  Mohun  Roy,  that  io  the  actual  mode 
in  which  females  are  burnt  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands  there  had  been  a 
wide  departure  from  the  method  prescrit>ed 
by  the  holy  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
that  the  correction  of  this  irregularity,  in 
the  present  instance,  might  not  only  lead 
to  the  saving  the  immediate  victims,  but 
also  many  others  on  future  occasions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  method,  it  seems,  pre- 
vious to  the  (ire  being  lighted,  the  females 
lay  themselves-  down  beside  the  corpse, 
when  such  a  quantity  of  wood  and  other 
combustible  materials  are  heaped  upon 
them,  that  y.in  the  agony  inflicted  by  the 
flames,  they  .nould  be  desirous  of  retract- 
^  ing,  it  is  utterly  beyond  their  power  so  to 
do.  This  is  probably  a  mere  invention  of 
the  Brahmans  to  deprive  their  victims  of 
all  free-agency;  but,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
structed, the  Sastra  explicitly  directs  that 
fire  shall  first  be  applied  to  the  fuel  on 
which  the  corpse  is  laid,  and  while  it  is  in 
a  state  of  ignition,  the  wife  shall  go,  if  the 
phases,  and  lay  herself  down  upon  it. 

Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  law,  we 
understand  that  it  was  determined  that  the 
wives  of  Nilloo  should  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  this  latter  mode  of  sacrifice.  The 
'  Brahmans  were  prevailed  on  to  give  their 
consent.  It  is  with  pain,  ho;wevcr,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  the  hopes  en- 
tertained from  the  experiment,  in  respect 
to  a  change  of  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  victims^  were  altogether  disappointed. 
The  flames  had  no  sooner  began  to  rise 
than  the  elder  female  deliberately  walked 
into  the  midst  of  t4iem,  and  quickly  after-' 
wards  the  younger  followed  her  example ; 
but  previously,  with  great  animation,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  bye-standers  in  words 
to  this  effect : — '*You  have  just  seen  my 
hushand*8  first  wife  perform  the  duty  in- 
cumbent on  her,  and  you  will  now  see  me 
follow  her  example.  Henceforward,  I 
pray,  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  Hindoo 
women  from  burning;  otherwise  our  curse 
will  t)e  upon  you." 

CEYLON. 
Governor's  Address:  Customs  enquired  afitr. 
We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  visits  of 
the  -Governor  to  tbe  interior  provinces  $ 


with  their  beneficial  effects  on  the  Candian 
chiefs.  The  following  are  parts  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  same  authority,  delivered  at 
Kandy,  August  12,  1817,  the  Prince 
Regent* s  Birth  Day,  and  also  the  first  day 
of  the  great  Cingalese  Festival,  called  Pe- 
rehayre.  The  following  paragraph,  in 
which  an  account  of  the  national  cuatoms, 
drawn  up  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  is  de- 
sired, cannot  escape  the  reader*s  notice. 

'*  1  have  to  announce  to  you.  tlie  par- 
don of  a  prisoner  nearly  connected  with 
some  ehiefa  now  enjoying  ofSce  and  the 
confidence  of  government,  who  has  long 
been  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  crime— 
Madugalla  late  Uda  Gabadda  Nilanie — the 
period  of  his  sentence  is  unexpired,  and  its 
completion  far  distant,  but  instructions 
have  been  sent  to  Jaffua,  directing  him  to 
be  discharged  from  confinement  on  this 
day-*he  will  again  be  restored  to  bis  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  1  trust  the  example 
of  his  punishment  will  operate  to  deter 
otliers  from  undertaking  designs*  vihich 
bring  distress  upon  tliemselves  and  their 
families,  and  that  the  act  of  clenency 
which  has  been  extended  to  him  in  this  in- 
stance will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
future  example  of  severity,  and  secure  the 
allegiance  and  duty  of  the  chiefs  by  senti- 
ments of  voluntary  and  sincere  attachnent 
to  a  government  in  which  punishment  is 
ever  regulated  by  justice  and  tempered  with 
mercy. 

**I  have  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  I 
have  received  instructions  from  His  Ma- 
jest  y*s  Ministers  to  transmit  for  the  infor> 
matioo  of  His  Majc8ty*s  Government  in 
England,  a  faithful  Report  on  the  Institu^ 
tions  and  Customs  of  the  Kandyao  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  view  of  framing  such  re- 
gulations as  may  tend  to  promote  the  gene* 
ral  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants— -it  will  therefore  be 
a  principal  object  of  my  attention  during 
my  present  residence  amongst  you  to  oLr- 
tain  accurate  information  on  this  inpqrt- 
ant  subject,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  design»  I  shall 
experience  your  cordial  assistance  and  co- 
operation.** 

MAURITIUS. 
Labour  of  Mules  instead  of  Slaves* 

Among  other  laudable  iniunctions  lately 
promulgated  by  Governor,  Sir  R.  T.  Far- 
quhar,  one  seems  to  demand  peculiar  no- 
tice, as  it  is  not  enough  to  deprive  the  co- 
lonists of  the  labour  they  might  derive  from 
the  importation  of  slaves,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Slave  Trade  ;-^but  to  encourage 
and  enable  them  to  substitute  the  labour 
of  animals.    This,  under  a  tropical  ciimal^ 
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the  sacri.'d  observances  relatire  to  the 
gois;  and  the  third  is  the  handle  of  the 
satTtul  fan  (the  fan  itself  being  lost),  with 
which  the  priest  drove  away  the  flies,  while 
e&^ged  in  prayers  and  sacriflces. 

These  sacred  relies  are  very  old  and  dirly^ 
but  were  not,  on  that  account,  held  less  io 
veneration.  Ttic  cloth  iu  which  the  god9 
are  vrrapped  is  also  old,  and  was  accounted 
very  sacred ;  being  made,  not  by  women, 
but  by  men ;  and  not  by  day,  but  by  uight. 


ippem  to  be  neccasiry ;  and,  we  presume  | 
to  laj,  it  if  a  dictate  of  true  wltdoai.  | 

His  pccelleDcy  the  Govenior  taking  into 
CMiideralion  the  means  for  giving  still 
fdrtber  eitensioa  to  the  substitution  of  uiii- 
m\  Iftbour,  where  pmcticable,  for  that  of 
Shrrt,  and  having  witnessed  with  mw<'h 
ntiifjction  the  good  cffetits  w  hich  have  re- 
filled from  the  premiums  formerly  ghcn 
by  Gorerament  for  the  introduction  of 
M«H»  aod  Aises  of  the  best  race  from 
Mncat  and  other  piKts,  has  reiolved  lo^ 
give  t  premiam  of  five  dollars  a  licad  for 
esch  Mile  and  Ass  huded  ^t  Port  Louis 
froB  the  Continent  of  Asia,  to  the  number 
of  one  tiiousand,  l>efore  the  expiration  of 
kimooths  from  the  date  hereof. 

OTAHEITE. 
Pomare*s  Family  Gods, 

Tbcte,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
king,  are  now  on  their  way  to  England,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  London 
Miwonary  Society ;  they  consist  of  twelve 
Met  and  relics,  and  are  thus  described : 

TmeUfro — Family  God  of  the  royal  fa* 
■ilj  of  Otabeite :  but  Oro  was  the  chief 
National  God,  and  to  him  alone,  at  least 
is  modero  times,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered.  Temebaro  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal gods  of  Otaheite,  and  the  chief  god 
and  protector  of  the  small  island  Matea. 
Re  wu  said  to  have  a  brother  named  Tia. 
Tbey  were  both  probably  famous  men,  dei- 
fied after  their  death. 

7ern/^po<tiKF^  with  liis  brother  Tetol* 
uta,  were  said  to  be  sons  of  Oro,  the  na- 
tinal  protector  of  Otaheite,  Raiatea,  Hua- 
hoot,  Tahaa,  Borabora,  and  Mauroa. 

TlnjM,  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
tke  winds,  &c  and  to  be  very  powerful. 

Two  inages  called  Tii,  There  were 
ogtit  priodpal  Tiis,  who  were  aaid  to  be 
powerial  Beings*  dwelhng  in  the  Po,  or 
niflrt.  To  tbrai  the  conjurers  or  sorcerers 
directed  their  prayers,  when  they  wanted 
to  iajvre  any  person.  ^' 

Three  Oromatuas.  These  are  said  to  re- 
preMflt  the  spirits  of  some  dead  relations. 
To  theie  prayers  were  addressed,  in  much 
tbe  same  way  as  to  the  Tiis ;  with  this  difife- 
TeDce,that  the  Tiis  were  prayed  to  only  for 
iH^oleflt  purposes,  but  the  Oromatuas 
woetiines  for  benevolent  objects,  such  as 
tW  recovery  of  sick  persons. 

To  these  images,  beside  one,  the  name 
of  which  is  uiknown,  are  added  some  Sa- 

(rtd  RiUcs.    One  of  these  was  worn  on 

tbe  head  by  the  priest,  when  he  officiated 

Hthe  Manie:  another  was  the  head-piece 

^  4e  Poro^  or  cxier^  while  he  proclaimed 


•••••••••  •••*»( 


CHINA. 

FORMS    AND    CERElfOKICS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  autb<)»' 
rities  publish  before  liand  programmas  tOt 
prospectusti  of  what  public  ceremonies  arB 
to  take  place»  and  to  this  order  the  public 
is  expected  tojconform.  This  was  even  ob^ 
served  during  the  bloodiestsceues  of  theRe^ 
volution,  aud  insurrectionary  movcmcntib 
The  same  practice  obtains  in  China,  the 
land  of  ceremony  and  etiquette^  by  ancient 
prescription.  That  composed  on  occasion 
of  the  intended  presentation  of  Lord  Ait>- 
herst  on  his  late  embassy,  is  too  curious  to 
be  passed  over:  we  therefore  present  \l  to 
our  readers,  who  will  learn  from  it,  ao*  ^ 
thoritatively,  what  was  demanded  from  the  ' 
representative  of  their  sovereign. 
Translation  of  Ceremomy  of  Presentation^ 
as  drawn  out  by  the  Lspoo» 

Received  from  Chang-Tanjin  August  26^ 
1816.  [Tanjin  signifies  a  great  man.] 

Outline  oif  the  ceremony  to  be  ofciserved 
on  the  Enghsh  Ambassador's  presenting 
the  Pcaou-wan,  [his  Credentials,  or  official 
documents  from  nis  sovereign.] 

About  3  or  4  o'clock  in  tbe  morning 
of  that  day,  arrangements  ahalF  be 
made  for  the  occasion  in  the  great 
Ktwang-mien-tien,  [Palace  or  HaJl  of 
Light  and  Splendour.]  Certain  bands  of 
music  shall  attend  in  the  Hall.  There  like^ 
wise  certain  Princes  and  Royal  personages 
shall  assemble  together  with  the  Ambassi^^ 
dor  and  his  Suite.  Cushions  to  sit  on  ahaU 
be  placed  in  the  Palace. 

About  five  o'clock,  his  Majesty  shall,  with 
profound  veneration,  be  requested  to  put 
on  the  Dragon  Robes^and  to  ascend 
the  Throne  in  the  Palace  of  Light  and 
Splendour.  Tlie  Princes,  the  Royal  per- 
sonagesy  and  the  attendant  Officers,  shall 
be  attired  in  certain  Court  Dresses. 

The  Great  OQcers  of  State  who  attend 
in  the  Imperial  presence,  the  Kines  and 
Duket  who  attend  on  his  Majesty^  snail  be 
arranged  io  two  wings,  standing. 

The  Imperial  Body  Guard  in  their  Leo- 
pard-tai  dresses  shall  be  drawn  up  in  two 
.  wings  v?ithiirthe  Palace. 
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When  the  Princes,  Royal  personages, 
«nd  other  Officers  are  arranged,  the  Band 
shall  strike  up  the  Tune  Lung-ping,  [a  glo- 
rious subjugation,  or  trnnquillity,]  and  the 
great  Officers  of  State  bb^U,  with  profound 
veneration,  on  this  conduct  Hin  Majesty  to 
the  Throue: — after  which'the  music  shall 
stop. 

When  the  Officers  around  His  Majesty's 
person  have  proclaimed  the  word  "  Pe-en" 
fa  Whip]  the  Band  sh  ill  strike  up  the  Tunc 
CUie-ping,  [a  tranquil  or  subjugating  way,] 
and  the  Officer  Soo,  with  Kwang-hwny, 
accompanied  by  an  Officer  of  the  Le-poo 
and  an  Imperial  Astronomer,  shall  conduct 
the  English  Ambassador,  his  Deputies  and 
Suite,  to  present,  with  profound  veneration, 
the  Peaou-wan. 

They  shall  enter  at  the  right  hand  gate, 
and  proceed  to  the  west  side  of  the  passage 
at  the  foot  of  the  Altar  of  the  Moon,  with- 
outside  the  Palace  of  Light  and  Splendour. 

The  Crier  shall  proclaim,  "  Be  arrang- 
ed!*'—The  Ambassador  and  his  Suite  shall 
arrange  themselves  in  ranks. — The  Crier 
shall  proclami,  **  Kneel!'* — The  Ambassa- 
dor and  Suite  shall  then  kneel,  and  the 
music  shall  stop.  The  Crier  shall  proclaim 
•*  Present  the  Peaou-wan."  The  Amba&sa- 
dorshall  respectfully  present  it  to  Ko-iili  chc- 
e-too,  who,  having  received  it,  shall 
advance  by  the  middle  path  to  the  inside 
of  the  Palace,  where  kneeling  at  Te-ping, 
^foa  the  level  ground,]  he  shall  offer  it  up 
to  the  Officer  Meengan,  who,  having  re- 
ceived it,  shall  ascend  by  the  middle  steps 
to  the  Imperial  presence,  and  kneeling 
present  it  to  His  Majesty. 

After  this,  the  Officer  Soo,  and  the  others 
■ball  conduct  the  Ambassador  and  Suite 
through  the  western  folding  door  to  the 
inside  of  the  Palace,  where  at  Te-ping, 
they  shall  kneel  down,  and  wait  till  his 
Imperial  Majesty  confers  upon  the  King  of 
their  country  a  Joo-ee.    The  Officer  Meen- 

5au  shall  receive  it,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
Lmbassador,  putting  authoritatively  also 
aach  Questions  as  His  Majesty  may  direct. 
These  forms  being  over,  Soo  shall  con- 
duct the  Ambassador  and  Suite  out  by  the 
same  door  at  -which  they  entered. 

At  the  outside  of  the  door,  Soo  shall  re- 
•pectfully  take  charge  of  the  Joo-ee  for  the 
Ambassador,  and  then,  as  before,  lead  the 
persons  of  the  Embassy  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Altar  of  the  Moon.  The  Crier  shall 
proclaim,  "  Be  arranged !"  A II  the  persons 
iball  ihttn  arrange  themselves,  and  the 
Ibiisic  shall  strike  up.— It  shall  next  be  pro- 
maimed,  •*  Ailvance  and  kneel  !'*  The  Crier 
shall  proclaim,  ''Bow  the  bead  to  the 
ground,  and  arise!*'    The  Ambassador  and 


Suite  shall  then  looking  towards  the  upper 
end  of  the  Palace,  perform  the  Ceremony 
of  thrice  kneeling,  and  nine  limes  bowing 
the  head  to  the  ground.  This  Ci-ivmony 
being  ended,  the  mu&ic  shall  stop. 

The  Princes,  and  Royal  personages  who 
are  permitted  to  sit,  shall  conduct  the  Am- 
bassador and  ^uite  lo  a  place  behind  the 
western  Iii»e  of  persons,  where  they  shall 
perform  once  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  and 
bowing  to  the  ground,  and  then  sit  down. 
[It  does. not  appear  that  any  Chinese  were 
to  join  in  the  above  prostrations."] 

His  Majesty  shall  then  have  Tea  intro- 
duced;— the  Princes  the  Ambassadors  and 
Suite  shall  kneel,  and  bow  the  head  to  the 
ground  once;  after  His  Majesty  has  drunk 
Tea,  they  shall  return  to  their  seats. 

The  attending  Officers  shall  then  confer 
on  all  who  sit  in  the  Palace,  Nae-cha 
[Milk-tea,)  for  ^^h'uU  all  shall  perform  the 
Kotow  once.  A/ier  drinking  the  Tea, 
they  shall  also  perform  it. 

The  immediate  attenders  of  His  iVTajesty 
shall  then  proclaim  the  word  *•  Pe-en*' [cer- 
tain sentences^  and  the  Princes,  the  Am- 
bassador and  Suite,  shall  rise  up. 

The  same  words  shall  next  be  thrice 
proclaimed  below  the  steps,  and  the  Band 
shall  strike  up  the  Tune,  He-en  ping, 
[nubjugation  or  tranquillity  manifested,] 
during  which  His  Majesty  shall  withdraw 
to  the  inner  apartments,  Pud  the  Music 
shall  stop. 

The  Princes,  the  Ambassador  and  Suite 
shall  all  retire.  Soo  and  Kwang-hwu  shall 
lead  the  Ambassador  and  Suite  to  the  out- 
side of  Tung  lo-yuen,  [the  Carden  of  Social 
pleasure,]  to  wait  for  His  Majesty's  arrival; 
and  after  he  has  sat  down,  they  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  western  piazza  to  see 
a  play,  and  to  receive  the  food  and  presents 
to  be  bestowed  by  His  Majesty. 

The  banquet  and  audience  of  leave  were 
directed  to  be  conducted  with  CeremoQies 
similar  to  the  above. 


We  presume  not  to  determine  whether 
this  Chinese  order  might  not  be  done  into 
▼erse  with  an  effect  equally  good,  as  one  that 
preceded  it :  of  which  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  inspect  a  copy.  —  That  was 
Latinized  into  Sapphic  verse  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Canning ;  and  this,  in  our  judgment, 
deserves  the  same  immoriaiizaiion. 

FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  POEM, 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  BMPEROR  OP  CIIUfA, 

and  presented  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
Lord  Macartney  on  his  hordship'B  Audience 
of  Leave  at  the  Court  of  Pekin,  only  three 
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ia^  after  kit  arriTal  there,  io  quality  of 
Aabundor  PleniporeDliary  from  the  Court 
of  GmtBriiftin. 

When  a  King  or  a  Queen 

Seaib  a  great  Mandarin, 
Aad  oar  fooUtool  he  humbly  approachea, 

He  moat  come  with  probtration, 

Or  Uste  flagellation, 
Aad  aoft  gire  aa  aome  wluakiea  and  coachea. 

Thiactiquetteaettled, 

HVre  very  much  nottled 
If  ke  doea  oot  produce  some  repcatera, 

Magic  lanthonis,  and  clocka, 

Aad  in  tiffany  smocks 
Tea  ladies  of  exquisite  fcaturea. 

Haadaria,  you  bowed  low, 

Aa  Ambassadors  do, 
Aad  pa  made  ua  aome  excellent  speeches— - 

So  great  Mandarin, 

We  have  sent  you  Nankeen, 
Aad,  fiir  aowl#jr— made  into  bre§ch€t. 

Now  the  sage  Chink  a-ti 

Has  look'd  into  the  aky, 
Aad  be  tfaioka  *twill  be  very  wet  weather  j 

So  ay  friends  and  good  fellows 

At  yoo  brought  no  umbrellas, 
ToaM  beat  get  home  diy  all  together. 

If,  Great  Mandarin, 

Too  got  wet  to  the  skin 
As  joo  took  very  aallow  and  sickly, 

Oarpbysiciau,  Chit-Quoiio, 

Thiafcs  yon  woold  not  live  long, 
Io  adfiaes  a  change  of  aii^  quickly. 

Tbfie  are  hints  we  confeas 

We  bad  rather  suppress, 
Ai  itrictly  they're  not  diplomatic^ 

Bat  then  youMI  remember 

Yoar  month  catted  **  December,*' 
WbicbvecaU'<  Han-Jaog,**— is  rheumatic. 

The  request  of  your  traders, 

Tboaeacurry  invadera. 
Was  impttdent— and  we  refuse  it*-" 

TotbeKingoftbelaies 

We  diamias  you  with  smiles. 
Aid  as  for  the  hoax^he'll  excuse  it.— 


PERSIA. 

IlTELUCCircE    RECEIVED  BT  WAY   Of 
INDIA. 

Tk  Mtkometan  Religion  declining. 

iaj.  26.  Thii  momiog  was  iotrodaced  to 
»  wqnaintance  a  Mr.W.  an  EDglifhman, 
tbo  baa  been  a  traveller  in  India,  Per- 
uke. ^ 

.Mr. W^hM  reiided  geveral  yeari  in  Pei^ 
^  *aA  traTelM.  through  ? ariou  parts  of 


the  country.  He  observed,  that  the  at* 
tachoient  of  the  Persians  to  the  Mohani> 
medan  religion  was  weakening ;  and  that 
they  werd  receiving  impressions  and  sen- 
timents  very  favourable  to  CbriAtianity. 
He  gave  an  interesting  accoant  of  a  dia- 
tiuguiahed  Mussulmaun  with  whom  he  waa 
intimately  acquainted,  who  had  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  who  baa  pri- 
vately received  baptism  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest,  though  he  disapproved  of 
their  soperstitioas  ceremonies. 

Mr.  W.  without  hesitation  said  that 
missio/iariea  might  reside  In  Persia,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  distinctly  avow  their 
object;  but  proceed  quietly  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  religious 
conversation  in  rather  a  private  way. 
Bagdad  City,  state  of. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by 
the  same  Traveller  of  the  present  state  of  • 
the  city  of  Bagdad  j  it  is  probable  that 
other  cities  also  under  Mahometan  sway 
are  less  bigotted  than  heretofore  to  their 
quondam  Prophet. 

It  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  con- 
teins,  Mr.  W.  thinks,  about  500,000  inhabi- 
tants. This  immense  population  is  composed 
of  Arabs.  Turks,  Persians,  Jews,  and  • 
Christians,  who  all  enjoy  a  free  toleration » 
and  worship  in  their  respective  temples 
without  molestation.  What  a  noble  station 
for  a  mission!  The  constant  performance 
of  religious  worship  by  so  many  different 
sects,  must  have  a  great  influence  in  weak- 
ening unfavourable  prejudices,  and  promo- 
ting a  tolerating  spirit.  Here  missionaries 
might  take  their  stand  in  perfect  safety; 
acquire  either  the  Persian  or  Arabic  lan- 
guage, or  both;  translate  the  Bible  into 
them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  engaged 
in  distributing  the  Armenian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  Scriptures,  so  far  as 
they  might  be  ready  for  distribution.  Io 
how  many  ways  might  they  do  good  amoor 
the  numerous  Christians  of  Bagdad  1 

Mr.  W.  repeatedly  expressed  his  firm 
belief,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Persians 
are  becoming  far  more  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  His  own  ex- 
pression was,  -'They  are  tired  of  their  own 
religion." 

New  Viceroy  at  Bagdad:  kie  Politics. 

How  far  the  appointment  of  a  New  Vice- 
roy, who,  at  least,  for  the  present,  may  be 
expected  to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  may 
lead  to  different  consequences  from  those 
favoured  by  the  foregoing  article,  we  can- 
not presume  to  say;  but  we  set  the  Intell*- 
gence  before  our  readers  as  it  has  raachod 
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Daood  Pasba,  tbe  new  Viceroy  of  Bag- 
dady  ii  employed,  iecundum  artem^  in  esta- 
blishing his  seat  on  the  musnad,  by  removing 
rich  and  obnoxijus  individuals.  Among 
the  rest  Abdallah  Agha,  a  famous  charac- 
ter in  tlic  Gulph,  who  had  formerly  for 
fifteen  years  been  Musseleem  of  Bussorah. 
bas  been  decapitated  ;  and  his  property  to 
the  amoHut  of  fifteen  lack  of  piasters,  is 
confiscated. 


InieffereneM  of  Mahometan  Ecdesioitic. 

The  following  instance  proves  the  jea* 
lousy  by  which  the  professors  of  Islam  are 
actuated. 

It  is  said  that  strict  orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  Arab 
Sheikhs,  and  recommendations  to  the  Imam 
of  Muscat;  not  to  admit  of  the  infidels 
teizing  on  Bahrein,  until  his  Majesty  can 
act  in  tbe  reduction  of  that  island. 

The  political  importance  of  this  position 
may  be  understood  from  Kiuneir's  Geogra- 
phical Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
"The  Island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  Arabian 
*'shore,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Gulf,  it 
''is  covered  with  villages  and  date^gardens; 
''and  the  town  and  fort  of  Medina,  which 
"contains  about  8  or  900  houses,  carries  on 
<'  a  considerable  trade  with  B\U9ora  and 
^  the  other  ports  in  the  Gulf.  The  harbour 
''will  admit  vessels  not  exceeding  twohun- 
*'dred  tons  burthen,  and  a  fair  wind  will 
"carry  them  in  fourteen  hours  from  Buthire 
'to  Bahrein,  Near  this  island  is  a  bank, 
"producing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world. 
''They  are  found  in  a  small  mussel,  attach- 
ed to  the  bottom  by  a  thin  fibre  of  great 
"length,  which  is  cut  by  the  diver.^ 

CAPfi  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 
Breed  of  Horses  improted» 

The  following  article  ascribes  an  impor- 
tance to  this  colony,  which  probably  was 
little  anticipated  by  its  most  zealous  parti- 
zans.  We  know  no  reason  in  nature,  why 
this  department  of  agricultural  occupation 
should  not  be  extended  till  it  becomes  a 
great  branch  of  commerce. 

By  late  accounts  from  the  Cape,  we  learn, 
that  the  breed  of  Horses  in  that  interest- 
ing colony  is  improving  with  amazing 
rapidity.  They  have  a  stud  of  not  less 
than  thirty  thorough  bred  Horses,  most  of 
them  well  known  Newmarket  Racers. 
The  great  Speculators  and  Breeders  look 
forward  to  the  Cape,  to  be  the  great  mart 
for  Horses  for  India,  and  a  contract  has 
been  oflfered  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
%o  furnish  the  .Cftvalry  for  this  country 
with  Horses  of  the  improved  Cape  breed. 
Mr.  Rick«t8|  who  baa  proceeded  to  Cal* 


'  cutta  from  Cape  Town,  has  takeo  aeveral 
specimens  of  the  description  that  can  be 
furnished. 

nrew  Settlementformed  on  Tristan  daCwtha. 

By  letters  from  the  Cape,  we  learn, 
that  tbe  three  little  Islands  of  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  have  been  taken  possession  of  in 
the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  by  ait 
expedition  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Captain  Clocte,  of  His  Majesty *s  2 1st 
Dragoons,  is  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Islands.  He  sailed  In  a  sloop  of  war 
from  Table  Bay  in  December,  with  a  few 
troops  and  vofunteers  from  the  Regimen t« 
at  the  Cape  to  form  a  settlement.  The 
Transport  that  accompanied  with  stores 
and  implements  requisite  for  the  new  Co* 
lony,  was  nnfortunately  compelled  by 
a  gale  of  wind  to  return  to  Table  Bay« 
and  tbe  delav  tbos  occasioned,  must 
occasion  great  distress  to  Captain  Cloet# 
and  bis  followers,  who  bad  little  more  tbaA 
necessaries  sufficient  for  the  voyage. 

Tbe  principal  Island  when  first  taken 
possession  of  in  November,  by  Captain 
Festion,  of  the  Falmouth  sloop  of  war^ 
bad  on  it  three  seamen  left  by  an  Ameri« 
can — a  Piedmontese,  a  Portugnese,  and 
a  Yankee.  Captain  Festion  left  his  first 
Lieutenant  and  about  thirty  scaneD  to 
survey  tbe  Island  «nd  prepare  for  the  re^ 
ception  of  the  cokmy»  and  they  sttflfered 
the  severest  privations  fromthe  length  of 
time  which  elapsed  before  the  return  Kit 
tbe  ship.  Tbe  largest  of  tbe  Islands  is 
at>out  15  miles  in  circumference,  is  very 
lofty,  and  has  a  convenient  watering  place. 
For  the  information  of  our  nautical  readers 
we  re-pablish  the  following  official  notice 
on  this  subject. 

.     ADVKRTISEMCNT. 

'<  The  Public  are  hereby  informed,  thai 
tbe  Islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunba  are  now 
occupied  by  a  force  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  Dependencies  of  that  Settlement; 
and  that  there  is  good  convenience  for 
watering  at  tbfi  principal  Island,  the  lati- 
tude of  which  is  37  deg.  3  m.  55  s.  S.  and 
longitude  by  Time-keeper  1 1  deg.  45  m*. 
55  s.  W.  variation  of  the  Compass  11  deg. 
10  m.  W.  A  sketch  pointing  out  the  tui* 
ture  and  situation  of  the  anchorage,  may 
be  seen  on  application  at  the  Master  At^ 
tendant*s  Office. 

By  order  of  the  President  and  Members 
of  the  Marine  Board. 


Madras : 

Marine  Board  Office, 

Sist  MarcK  lSi7 


r} 


J.   OWATKIB. 

Secretary 
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The  Gatherer. 
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Cijc  CRatfjerer. 

No.XVIi. 

"  I  ijo  W  a  gatherer  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff." 

Prooft  of  Affection. 
Id  Greenland  rir^iu  modesty  requires 
tiiatagirl  be  carried  off  by  hersnitor;  nay, 
r% en  dragged  by  ihe  hair,  .nnd  when  she  in 
reilYy  m  his  Unt,  she  runs  away  from  hint 
aj:«i II  several  timrs,  aod  at  length  pcrlinp^ 
tum^ls  him  ta  give  a  proof  of  hh  affettion, 
hy  cutlin^  the  soiesof.her  feet  in  Nf^vpial 
pljcet,  that  she  may  be  obliged  to  :»il  btilt. 
Those  who  are  barj^tized,  now  leave  the 
mitter  to  the  priest.  The  snilor  explains 
Itii  \>i&hfohiAi,  and  Ihe  girl  is  called. 
Alter  some  indifferent  questions,  the  rlergy- 
BiausavSi'lt  will  soon  be  time  for  you  to 
mirry/*  •  I  will  not  marry.'  Thnt  is  a 
p»U,  fer  I  have  a  suitor  for  you."  'Whom  r' 
He  clergyman  names  him  •  He  is  good 
fof  nothing;  I  will  not  have  him'  ••  Wliy 
DM?  lie  is  young*  a  good  seal  hunter, "  &c. 
•I  will  not  marry;  I  will  not  have  him.* 
"Very  well.  1  will  not  force  yon;  1  have 
beMdes  another  match  for  him.*' — A  p4Uie. 
-Tlie  Girl  sijjha — a  tear  comes  into  her 
fte-and,  at  laat,  she  whispers,  '  As  you 
wiil  priest.'  *•  No,  as  you  ,will ;  1  do  not 
wUh  to  persuade  yoa,''  Here  follows  a 
deep  sasfi,  then  a  half  audible  '  Yes,'  and 
ibe  affair  is  settled. 

Deempiion  qf  Tiflis. 

From  the  journal  of  a  German  Traveller 
who  has  recently  visited  Tiflis,  we  extract 
tbe  following  observations  on  that  city,  huA 
the  part  of  Russia  in  which  it  is  situated  : 
"Our  caravan  spent  eight  days  in  pro- 
rnditiv from  Moadak  to  Tiflis,  adistani*e 
ofiboot  S50  werBts;but  if  due  attention 
were  paid  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  the 
joorsey  might  certainly^  be  accomplished 
in  one  half  the  time.  Tiflis  is  accounted 
oaeof  the  finest  cities  in  Asia,  yet  the  streets 
are  so  extremely  narrow,  that  it  wou)d  be 
lopoifibie  to  drive  a  carriage  through  the 
bntof  them.  The  houses*  which  tiave  no 
re^slar  roofs,  are  built  of  tb«  clay  uM  for 
nakiog  bricks,  mixnd  with  gravel  :•,  the 
windows  are  amall,  and  distributed  without 
toy  atteoUoo  to  regularity.  As  the  ester- 
aal  wtib  of  the  houses  are  never  plastered, 
(he  town  preseuta  a  gloomy  and  even  dirty 
ippetrsDce.  The  houses  are  generally  two 
Horio  highr  and  earth  iiuts  are  exceeding- 
ly oQinerotts.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Tdlii,but  they  aire  neither  large  nor  spleo- 
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did.  The  market,  or  &Az<rar,  according  to 
Asiatic  .custom,  is  held  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets^  which  is  covered  ovrr  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  a  wooden  roof, 
intended  apparently  to  protect  the  hhops 
from  the  scorching  ra>s  of  tl'c  hun.  At 
the  bazaar  merchandize  of  every  desciip* 
tion  is  sold;  frnit,  vegeial^les,  silks,  bhMWfsy 
and  wine,  arc  frequently  dhpliiy<"d  on  th« 
same  stall  In  one  corner  asniith  Ims  esta- 
blished h'\»  workshop,  from  \ihich  the 
sparks  issue  in  every  direction  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  passeni^ers.  Tailors,  lock* 
smiths,  and  goldsmiths,  pursue  their  avo* 
cations  in  the  open  air,  exc<  pt  wh*n  rainy 
or  windy  weather  obliges  thrni  to  take 
shelter  beneath  the  roof  with  which  thfft 
street  is  covered. 

It  would  he  unjust  to  assert  th.)t  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tiflis  are  not  inclined  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  education,  if  pi  •  per  ineana 
were  adopted  for  that  purpose.  It  \*  said 
that  the  present  chief  intends  to  e$»iablish 
public  schools,  and  that  the  materials  for 
building  th<-m  are  alread>  provided.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  likewise  to  l>e  intro* 
duced  here,  and  in  furl  hern  ucr  of  this  de- 
sign, the  chief  has  purchased  upwards  of 
7000  sheep  from  some  Persian  Khans  sub- 
ject to  the  Russian  governinent  1  under- 
stand that  measures  have  alresidy  hern  ta- 
ken for  drawing  up  a  circnniNtaiicial  stutisti- 
cal  des<Tiption  of  the.. \%  hole  country.  This 
%*ork  cannot  fad  to  prove  interesting  The 
results  of  the  wisely-directed  labours 
of  an  active  government  are  every  where 
observable.'* 

Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin, 

When  a  child  he  found  the  long  graces 
used  by  his  father  before  and  after  meats 
Vf*ry  tedioii«.  One  day,  after  Ihe  winter's 
provisions  had  been  salted,*^**  I  think.  Fa- 
ther," said  Benjamin,  *  if  von  were' to  say 
Grace  over  the  whole  csisk— on«'e  for  all^ 
it  would  be  a  vast  taving  tftimr.," 

Dr.  Franklin  was  so  immoderately  fond 
of  chess,  that  one  evening  at  Passy,  he  sat 
at  that  amusement  from  six  in  the  hfternoon^ 
till  sun-rise.  On  the  point  of  losin;:  one  of 
his  ganie^,  his  king  being  attacked  by 
what  is  called  a  ehick  ;  hut  an  opportunity 
offering  at  the  same  lime  of  giving  a  fat«l 
blow  to  his  iidversar^v,  provhied  he  might 
neglert  the  defence  of  his  king— 4ie  chsse 
to  do  so,-  tlioiigh  contrary  to  the  ruli*s,  and 
made  his  move.  **  Sir.**  said  tli«'  French 
gentleman,  his  antagonist.  **  \ou  cannot  do 
that,  and  leave  your  king  in  eherk  "  **  1  see 
he  is  in  check,*'  said  the  Doctor,  **  but  I 
shall  not  defend  him.  If  he  was  a  good 
king,  Kke  yours,  he  would  deserve  the 
protection  of  hit  subjects )  but  he  is  a  ty- 
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'antf  mod  hai  c«fttth«m  aheady  more  than 
li«  ii  woith:-^Take  Ifiin,  if  you  pleaae)  I 
cap  do  wUhoat  him,  and  nill  flgbt  out  the 
fttt  oT  the  battle,  tm,  repuMeam— aa  a  Com- 
i&(mwea11h*t  man.** 

7%t  RfUiim  Greek  Ckurek. 
It  doea  not  nae  in  ita  public  tenrice  what 
k  commonly  called  tfaeiipottW  Creed;  nor 
what  ia  improperly  called  the  AtkgmaiUM 
Creed;  but  simply  that  whicli  we'uae  in  the 
Chsrcb  commnnioo  aervice,  which  if  utnally 
denominated  the  Atcma  Creeds  though  it 
it  not,  in  every  point,  precisely  that  which 
mm  composed  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  in  the  year  S3A.  The  Rus  ian 
Chofch  differa  from  the  Romiih  Church, 
in  not  acknowledging  a  purgatcM-y  i  in  not 
denying  the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity; 
in  allowing  their  priests  to  marry ;  in  ex- 
plaining Iranaubstantiation  in  a  mystical 
manner ;  in  not  invocatiog  saints  snd  the 
Virgin  Mary  aa  mediators;  acknowledging 
JeaUB  Christ  as  the  only  mediator ;  and  in 
many  other  points.    In  these,  and  in  other 

Eartteulara,  the  Greek  church    seems  to 
a?e  a  leaning  to*tfae  principles  of  protest- 
aatiam  rather  than  of  popery. 

Preeeme  of  Mind, 
When  the  well-known  Dr.  Barth  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  his  native  city  of  Leip- 
zig, he  disdained  the  usual  precaution  of 
having  his  sermon  placed  in  the  Bible  b«*- 
fore  him,  to  refer  to  in  case  of  need.  A 
violent  thunder  storm  arisin^^  just  as  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  bis  discourse,  and  a 
tremendous  clap  causing  him  (o  lose  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  whh  frreat  compo- 
gore  and  dignity  he  shut  the  Hible  saying 
with  emphasis,  "When  Ged  epemke,  men 
muH  hoidkiepeaee:^  he  then  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  whole  eongregs- 
flon  looked  on  him  with  adbiration  and 
wonder,  aa  a  mighty  pillar  of  the  church. 


The  TUi  Ape. 

According  to  the  description  of  M.  Von 
Humboldt,  the  species  of  ape  called  Titi 
aeems  to  approach  nearer  to  man  in  a  va- 
riety of  points  than  any  other  of  its  genua. 
Its  features  exactly  resemble  those  of  a 
child;  they  have  tile  same  expression  of 
imweence,  the  same  roguiah  smile,  and  the 
same  sodden  transitions  fh>m  jey  to  grief. 
The  Indians  assert  that  ttfe  Titi  weepi,  In 
like  manner,  when  it  it  vexed ;  an«  this 
•tatement  is  perfectly  accnraite.  Wheoevei< 
it  is  frightened  or  erased,  its  eyes  ill  with 
team.  The  Titi  ia  in  oonstant  action;  bot 
its  motions  are  as  graceftal  9»  thev  ant  rapid : 
Toa  never  find  it  angry  or  ill-tempered, 
but  alw«ya  playing,  akipping  about,  or 


catching  insects,  among  whMi  it  prefer 
spiders  to  any  vegetable  ^RmkI.  When  an 
person  speaks,  it  fixes  its  eyea  npon  hi 
mouth,  and  if  it  can  possibly  get  open  hi 
khoolder,  it  touches  his  teeth  or  tongq 
with  its  fingers.  To  travellen  who  collet 
insects,  it  is  particolarly  dangerooa.  Ia 
them  take  what  care  thev  will  of  thei 
collections,  the  Till  soon  discovers  them 
he  takes  the  specimens,  without  prickin 
lifs  fingers,  off  the  pins  by  which  they  ar 
fasteueJ,  snd  greedily  devours  them.  Suci 
is  the  discrimination  of  thefte  little  ap« 
that  one  of  them  could  dbtingnbli  thos 
plates  in  Cuvier*s  Natural  History  whici 
represented  insects.  At  the  sight  of  then 
though  uncoloured,  the  Tili  would  immc 
diately  stretch  out  his  little  hand  in  th 
heme  of  catching  a  grasshopper,  a  wsap,  o 
a  oragon-fly:  but  remainea  quite  indifferen 
when  he  was  shewn  engravings  of  man 
malia,  birds,  and  otfter  animals. 

J  Greai  men  tn  Dietreee. 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  died  ao  poo 
that  he  scarcely  left  money  to  bury  him,lii 
ing  obscurely  at  his  Chambers  iiiUray*s1oi 
where  his  loneness  and  desolate  conditio! 
wrought  upon  his  temper  so  much,  tha 
he  almost  pined  away :  and  he  had  th 
misfortune,  after  all  his  height  of  pleni 
tude,  to  be  denied  beer  .to  quench  hi 
thirst;  (br  having  a  sickly  taste,  he  did  uo 
like  the  beer  of  the  Inn,  but  sent  to  Si 
Fulk  Grcville,  Lord  Brooke,  iu  the  neigh 
bonrhood  (now  and  then)  for  a  bottle  « 
beer,  and  after  some  grumbtiug,  the  butle 
had  orders  to  deny  it  him.  He  wrote  ai 
affecting  letter  to  King  James,  not  long  be 
fore  his  desth,and  concluded  thoa:  *«Hel| 
me,  dear  Sovereign,  Lord  and  Master,  sat 
pity  me  so  far,  that  I,  who  bsve  l>eett  bon 
to  a  iMg,  lie  not  now,  in  my  old  ase,  fof 
ced,  in  eflfiect,  to  bear  a  wallet;  and  that  J 
who  desire  to  live  to  study,  may  not  IM 
driven  to  study  to  live* ' 

Matrimony  in  England, 

A  French  Journal  givea  ^the  followlo| 
acoount  of  the  state  of  Matrimony  in  £ng 
landt  for  the  year  1816. 

Wives  eloped i,\9% 

Husbands  run  away e,348 

Legally  divtirced .  •  • ^176 

Living  in  open  bostiKty..  17,645 
Secretly  discontented  ••«..ld,979 
Matutlly  indifferent. ,  •  •«k66,^40 

Piwing:ibr  happy ^       5 

Hardly  happy *..^.      «7 

Traly  httppy  :.  •  • ,  .> 15 
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ChimBH  Generority. 
Abool  three  jreari  agObat  a  public  din- 
Mr,  giVeo  bj  tome  Eaat  India  ship  owiiera* 
the  caavcraatioii  turned  on  the  dishonesty 
ud  iBaoraiityoflheChineae^  and  many 
Itoriei  were  Cold  in  proof  of  it.    The  late 
Mr.  JqIio  Locke,  of  Walthamstow,  obser- 
i«d.  bow  fery  unjust  it  was  to  stigmatise  a 
vbole  aation  for  the  vices  of  a  few:  that 
it  was  tnie^  rogues  were   to   be  found 
aaoos  Chinese,  aa  well  aa  among  other 
utioiif;biit   (added  he)    I  have  known 
ckrsctea  among  them  who  were  an  honour 
to  boBisn  nature;  for  instance,  there  was 
Shs-kia^qoa,  the  Hong  merchant,  who 
behired  in  so  generous  a  manner  to  poor 
Asdeisoo.  The  story  aeemed  to  be  familiar 
to  Dtty  ^'tbe  gentlemen  present,  but  as 
orben  did  not  know  it,  Mr,  UM:ke  was 
reqaeifted  to  relate  the  circumstance,  which 
he  dtdnmrly  in  the  following  words :~ 
''The  Hoi«  merchant  bad  known  Mr.  An- 
^efBBiBtiaMteiy,aAd  had  large  tnnsac- 
tioBiwith  hiaa.    Mr  Anderson  met  with 
keity  loise«,  beoame  insolvent,  and  at  the 
Inesf  his  Jkilare^  owed  his  Chinese  friend 
upainb  of 80^000  dollars.    Mr.  Anderson 
vM  to  come  to  England  in  the  hope  of 
heng  able  to  retrieve  his  affaini;he  oalled 
M  tbs  Hoog  merchant,  and  in  the  utmost 
datresieiplained  his  situation,  his  wishes, 
isdbii  hopes.    The  Chinese  listened  with 
lukNH  attention,  and  having  heard  hfs 
itofj,  Uios  addressed  him:  «*  My   friend 
AntfenoD  you  have  been  very  uufortunate: 
^  lose  all:  1  very  M>rry:  you  go  to  Eng- 
hodiifyoa  more  fortunate  there  you  come 
Mck  Slid  nay;  but,    that  you  no  forget 
(Wtn  friend,  you  take  this,  and  when 
jwlook  CD  this,  you  will  remember  Sha- 
bogHiBs: "  in  saying  these  words,  he  pul- 
Wout  s  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave  it 
hw.  Aodersoo  took  leave  of  his  friend; 
bat  be  did.oot  live  to  retrieve  his  affain,  or 
tofttom  to  China.    When  the  account  of 
badeith,  and  of  the  distress  in  which  he 
W  left  his  fkmily,  reached  Canton,  the 
HmgBKrchant  called  on  one  dtthe  gen- 
res ^the  factory  who  wtt  abtfnt  to  re- 
wjtoBaropei  and  addresaed  him  io  the 
Mjtlag  awnner^-Poor  Mr  Andenmn 
fl« }  1  my  sorry ;  he  good  man ;  he  frieod ; 
vdhe leave  two  chifdaithey  poor; they 
*we«otlmig5they  cbilds  of  my  frirod; 
)« lake  this  for  them ;  teH  them  Chhia' 
■Bifrnadaoidit:-  and  he  put  into  a 
paqnanahaodji  asm  of  money  for.  Mr. 
Jwwpo'schiMrea,  amounting  to  several 
Jaw  poundfc    We  have  only  to  add, 
3n!z!!*^  ^*  •  atroog  impreasion  on 
"P^aad  Mr.  Locke,  in  rehitingit, 

2i"s.asid""'  '^  ^^^  '^'^ 
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Peers  mid  Swerde. 
When  Lord  Stratford  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  be  made  an  order,  that 
no  Peer  should  be  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords  ill  that  kingdom,  without  leaving 
his  sword   with  the  door-keeper.     Many 
Peers  had  already  complied  with  this  de- 
grading order,  when  the  Duke,  then  Earl 
of  Ormond,  being  asked  for  hia  sword,  re- 
plied to  the  door  keeper,  **  If  you  make 
that  request  again.  Sir,  to  me,  1  shall  cer- 
tainly plunge  my  sword  into  your  body." 
Lord  Stratford  hearing  of  this,  said,  **  Thia 
nobleman  is  a  man  that  we  must  endeavoMr 
by  all  means  to  get  over  to  us.'* 
ParHumentary  Anecdote, 
The  great  Lord  Chatham  (when  Mr. 
Pit!)  speal(ing  one  day  very  much  in  favour 
of  a  particular  Bill,  concluded  with  say- 
ing, *•  that  he  thought  so  highly  of  it  in  all 
points,  that  he  ahoold  not  desire  any  other 
epitaph  on  his  tomt>-stone,  than  to  be  i«* 
membered  as  the  author  of  this  bill.**    The 
first  Lord  Holland,  sfieakiug  in  reply,  be- 
gan by  observiiLg  that  although  he  had 
screwed  up  his  mind  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
attention,  in  order  to  catch  what  fell  fVom 
so  exalted  a  character,  in  aid  of  his  under- 
standing, yet  he  was  free  to  confess  he 
could  bring  no  single  ray  of  conviction  to 
his  mind  in  favour  of  the  Bill .    As  to  what 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  says  about  requiring 
no  other  epitaph,  but  that  of  being  the 
atahmr  of  thi$  HU;  I    should  be    much 
amazed  at  it,  did  I  not  know  from  long 
experience^  that  great  men  are  sometimes 
the^worst  calculated  to  decide  upon  their 
own  characters;  and  indeed  1  have  now  a 
case  which  occurs  to  my  recollection,  and 
which  is  in  point  to  what  I  have  asserted— 
it  is  the  case  of  that  celebrated  Musician, 
Cordli.— When  this  great  composer  waa 
dying  (though  be  had  previously  established 
his  fame  in  a  number  of  beautiful,  dignified 
compositions),  so  prejudiced  was  he  to  one 
particular  trifle,  the  mere  eccentricity  of  a 
fanciful  moment,  that  he  said  he  desired  no 
other  memorial  of  his  mnsical  talents  to  be 
engraved  on  hia  toml),  than 
<*  Here  lies  the  author  of  ComsLLrs  Jig/' 

Singular  advice, 

A  Greenlander  was  driving  a  merchant 

in  a  sledge  across' the  aea  upon  the  ice:  a 

storm  broke  it  in  pieces.  In  such  caaes  they 

save  themselves  by  leaping  from  one  piece 

,  of  tee  to  another  j[  but  as  the  Europeans  ar« 

^not  able  to  leap  in  tbb  manner,  the  driver 

said  coolly, '  You  are  not  to  be  saved.bot  you 

have  pencil  and  paper  in  your  book;  write 

here  upon  m>  bi|ck  that  you  are  droifned, 

otherwise  your  peopleinay  think  I  killed 

fott.'    The  merchant  begged  him  not  to 

forsake  bim.    « Well'  said  the  Greenlander, 

« if  you  die  I  can  die  likewise  I*  .  {le  ataid 

I  wUh  him  and  saved  hi^. 
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Statk  of  Prisons.       .     . 

So  natty  bcn^oleiit  and  active  minds 
are  now  engaged  iu  the  liuniAn^t  ami  absy>* 
lutely  neceaiary  duty  of  reformlogtbe  pre- 
.  tent  priaoD  system,  that  tfae  most  l>en»  fic^Kt 
retnUs  may  lie  expected ;  aud  we  have 
efery  reason  to  hope  that  the  priaous  ol 
the  kingdom,  hot  particularly  those  of  tiie 
metropoits,  will  be  most  substanttslty  im- 
proved •.  Wc  should  be  more  desirous 
that  our  prisons  should  be  found  to  ixissecs 
.  capacity  enough  for  their  guests,  tliao  that 
4heir  enlargement  shoiild  be  ueccsiary ; 
but  as  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
seems  to  depend  u)M>n  bis  separation  frum 
others  of  a  worse  charactor,  or  (aiuted 
with  a  different  vicr,  a  larger  Ppace  which 
shall  allow  of  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  means  of  <Kmiiiis1iing  the  guihy ; 
and  if  we  may  look  forward  into  fuUiiity, 
the  most  happy  kiud  of  desoLition  would 
be  that  of  extensive  prisonsi  haviug  reme- 
<lied  tlie  e\ils  fur  which  they  wi^re  con- 
Bfroctcd,  ,aMd  containing  of  constqiiencv 
few  inhabitants.  Various  other  prat  isions, 
liowever,  and  regulations,  hesidea  space 
enough,  are  necessary  for  die-ameliorn(ioo 
*jof  the  present  prison  system;  but  as  ii  is 
*n6t  our  purpose  now  to  expsti^jtO'Upon  this 
sahject,  we  shall  intrutiuce  to  tlie  no- 
tice of  our  readers  a  short  account  of 
tlie  Peniientiaty  at  Philatklpkia,  and  of 
the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  as  peculiarly 
interesting  at  the  {^resent  moment. 

reVfTKNTIARY  AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  tJieory  of  the  action  of  the  means 
employed  to  prevent  and  reform  criminals, 
will  serve  to  illastrate  them  more  clearly. 
The  great  causes  of  vice  are  idleness,  in- 
temperance, and  evil  connexions,  and  as 


*  See  an  account  of  the  tt^ly  benetotent 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  L.  P.  Vol.  VI  p.  999. 
N.  S.  and  the  Address  of  the  {irvaid  Jury  on; 
«fae  State  of  NewgatC|  in  our  last  volumci  p.  s65.. 


the  system  here  puiiUf  rt  admits  of  1  o-ie  of 
these,  but  procerds  iip'?n  the  prJbtiptes  of 
iMdutJtry^sob'ietj,  pKi'l  example,  nnd  other 
eo-opei sting  nicasoiex,  it  must  fu!low  from 
the  very  coissiistition  of  human  iiatwrc, 
that  salutnry  effects  must  be  prodnred  by 
tic  i»prr:!litni  of  the  measures  adopted. 
The  criiniual  knows  and  must  be  coo- 
viticed,  thtit  his  sentence  ic' justly  inflicted  ; 
the  fiatore  <»f  ibis  Sentence  aSMOr«.-8  him, 
tbnt  his  improvement  in  morals  is  the  sole 
olyeet  in  view :  hence  the  angry  pas!>ions 
which  stripes,  &e.  invariably  excite,  are 
restrajffed,  and  the  whole  disciplrne  of  the 
\v%90t\  IS  erainent'y  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  convtetion,  ^0  c"ud«ct  to  tbe 
same  resHlt.  Intereouise  between  the 
sexes,  tliat  extensive  cause  of  moral  conla- 
miiiation,  is  strictly  prohibited ;  tbe  diet,  a 
poweifnl  agont  on  tlie  human  passions,  is 
miH'.eiatc  and  %vh«l  ;some.  Ardent  spirits* 
the  great  source  of  his  present  paiiishmentt 
are  stiictly  denied  titm ;  idleness,  the  pa- 
rent ot  vice*  is  »nb.>tituted  liy  regular  con- 
stant labour  ;  g^nii  Mb  iice.  which  naturally 
produces  teflectinn  and  attention  to  doty, 
is  strictly  i*iijoiu'd  and  enforced ;  and, 
lastly,  th**  religions  counsel  which  is  given 
on  Uie .Sabhalh, »«hIs the  whole, and  proves 
t«)  thfin  that  neither  the  law,  nor  the 
"ffi<'ers  appointed  in  pursuanco  of  it,  have 
any  other  ohj^'ct  in  view  than  their  refor- 
mation, 'the  criniinal,  thfrrlore,  makes 
his  <;HlenlMtion*  to  <5on<liict  hiiiiself  so  as  to 
coinniMifd  the  good-will  of  the  k{e|)ers  and 
inspedftrs,  and  inenl  reoomniend*tiou  for 
a  diiniiiuiion  of  hi-i  time  of  servitude;  but 
pMidous  are  never  thought  of,  nor  any  dimi- 
nuiion  of  serviin.le  recommended  ;  unless 
jficr  the  most  tlioruugh  conviction  ot  the 
desired  reformation.  Previously  to  any 
aiii  nipts  at  that  internal  reform,  which  it 
is  the  ohject  of  the  discipline  to  cflect, 
cleatilincss,  so  inliuiatety  connected  with 
morality,  is  attended  to;  and  the  crimiual 
is  clothed  in  tbe  perutiar  habit  ot  the  jail, 
adapted  to  the  season,  and  made  by  tbe 
prisoneis. 

Work,  suitable  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  tbe  convicts,  is  assigned,  an<l  there  are 
looms  for  weavers  ;  workshops  for  joiners, 
carpentcrf,  tuiuers,  ishoemakers,  and  tai- 
lors; and  a  manufactory  of  nails.  The 
remainder  are  employed  in  sawing  and 
polishing  marble,  cutting  logwood,  grind- 
ing plaster  of  Paris,  beating  hemp,  carding 
wodi,  and  picking  hair,  or  oaknm.  Tbe 
bakers  and  cooks  also  are  convicts.  An 
account  is  opened  with  them,  and  they  are 
charged  with  their  board,  clothes,  the  fine 
imposed  by  the  State,  and  expense  of  pro-> 
secntlon,  and  credited  for  their  work;  at 
the  expiration  of.  the  time  of  servitude* 
hall  the  amount  of  the  lam  lofly  after  de- 
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Airfififr  th^  €b»r];^9,  js  reqtiired  by  law  tn 
be  piid  Idem.  As  the  boaril  is  law,  the 
bboar  coiisfiiiit,  and  the  workitig^-hour.H 
(rntrr  ihaa  amoiiK  qicchanicft*  it  is  ea^y 
hr  the  convtcfs  In  earn  more  th»n  the 
aoKWiit  of  their  expences;  so  thtit  when 
llift  gi>  o*jt  they  receif  e  a  som  of  money 
iil&rt<*nt  to  enable  them  to  pvrsae  a  irnde : 
ar,»t  least,  that  wi(l  keep  (hem  Trom  want, 
ifitil  they  finU  employ,  !lind  preveni  the 
Mr{t5fty  of  stealiBg.  On  seYeral  oeca- 
■OB^  the  baUnce  pait)  to  a  ci^nvict  h»8 
icoanted  to  mare  ttiaap  100  dollars;  in 
ow  instaooe  il  waa  150  doUara^  and  from 
lOlo40afeconiinoiity  paid. 
Tbc  Jiet  is  wholesome,  pUtn,  atadinvi- 
^iii^;  and  their  nic»)s  are  served  up 
with  tlte  'reatest  regularity  and  order. 
Wbile  eating,  silence  is  strictly  enjoined, 
uKlfiifureed  by  the  presence  ot  the  keep- 
tn,  r«»r  ticeaL fast* they  have  atM>u|  three- 
q-i4Jteff  (if  a  ponnd  of  good  bread»  with 
onltsses  and  water.  At  dinner,  half  a 
pM&dofhfead  aud  beef,  a  howl  of  soap 
id  ^(atoes.  At  supper,  Gora-meal, 
aash,  an4  mulasses,  or  boiled  lice.  The 
itiiok  il  molasses. and.  watefi,  which  has 
bM  fww\  to  he  highly  useful,  as  a  re- 
MioK'  drangbt,  and  as  a  mediotne. 
S^ituoos  liquors  or  beer  uerer  enter  the 
•ilU  of  the  prison,  and  uo  pro? isions  are 
l«rBitte<l  to  he  sent  to  the  convicts  from 
vithont.  The  effect  of  the  new  system 
h»  been  leen,  in  no  particolar  more  evi- 
4eaU;tban  in  the  diminatioo  of  disease 
MMOj^  the  convicts. 

KfJii;[iiHis  instruction  was  one  of  the 
ariltsal  rtmedies  prescribed  for  the  great 
Bird  dnease,  which  the  present  penal  sys- 
tem it  cslealated  to  cura  Divine  service 
iipfHbrroed  every  Sunday,  and  discourses 
iMiv<.<reO,  suited  to  I  he  situation  and  capa- 
cities of  the  prisooers.  Good  books  are 
hit  vik?  distributed  among  them. 

(>)rpor4l  puuisbments  are  strictly  pro* 
kbited,  whatever  offence  may  have*  been 
eMuaitted. 

Tbe  lolitary  cells  have  on  a|l  oecasioBS 
beeo  faood  amply  sufficient  to  bring  down 
tilriiMat  determined  spirit,  to  tame  the 
aoit  bardeued  villain  that  ever  entered 
tbea;  of  the  truth  of  this  there  are  stri- 
^iB^  cateton  record.  In  tliese  cells,  the 
(oiatruclioii  of  which  precludes  coo  versa- 
t»u  iiaott^  those  confliied,  tbe  miserable 
Stt  is  left  to  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
^ttinaents— bis  own  reflections.  His 
Mi) given  him  in  the  morning;  in  the 
'Mne  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  tbe  very 
BHureoflhe  beiug  is  changed:  and  there 
itMiuitaiiceof  any  one  having  given  oc- 
<>soa,  for  the  inflirtion  of  the  pniiisbmeot 
tmeiid  Ume.     The  convicts  are  well  ac- 


quainted with  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  pursued;' and  bearing  tiie  gratinff 
of  the  stoiic-saws,  or  tbe  noise  of  the  nail 
hammers,  they  naturally  reflect,  that  while 
tliey  are  idle,  tlu.'ir  feMow- convicts  are 
working  out  their  daily  expeuces,  and  lay* 
iii«(  up  a  sum  Cor  themselves,  when  their 
period  of  servitude  slmll  arrive  ^  and  that 
their  own  conflnenient  in  prison  must  be 
prolonged,  tn  make  up  for  loot  liine^  and 
above  all,  the  hopes  of  pardon  c-ut  <^. 

Su«'b  are  the  remediea  whkh  have  been 
prescribed  iti  Peuusylvautii,  for  tba  cure 
of  vice,  that  grent  and  moral  disease;  and 
several  States  in  the  AnienVau  Uiiioa  have 
followed  tbe  example,  with  vartonsdegreea 
of  success. 

Maisok  db  Foacs  at  Gmviit» 

The  following  accoant  of  thia  iuterest- 
ing  estabffshmenl  is  taken  from*s»  £la- 
fui'ry  htio  Prison  dueipiiHe*  by  M  r.  BuxtoB» 
a  gentleman  well  kno\%»  in  the  easterB 
parts  of  tite  metropolis  for  his  philantbro- 
pic  exerttqusr  and  is  drawn  up  from  anr 
sctual  examinatioo  of  tbe  prison. 

This  prison  is  situated  just  OHt  of  tbe 
city.  It  was  originally  intended  to  bo  an 
octagon,  but  at  present  cMily  five  depart- 
ments are  finisbed;  still  an  entire  separii* 
tion  is  effected  between  men  and  womeo* ' 
the  sickly  and  the  healthy,  the  untried  and 
the  convicted,  misdemeansnhi  »nd  fMonsL 

It  is  in  contemplatton  to  finish  the  build- 
ing; and  when  this  takes  place,  there  will 
be  six  additional  subdivisions.  For  eacb 
of  the  above  description  of  prisoners,  an 
open  court  is  |irovided,  iu  whkh  they  have 
their  daily  exercise. 

Their  beds  are  in  small  recesses,  from  n 
gallery  opening  to  tbe  court.  Each  has  a 
aeperate  sleeping  celK  wbirh  is  furnished 
with  a  metal  bedstead,  ij  thick  maltrass^  n 
double  sheet,  a  double  and  single  blanket* 
and  a  pillow.  The  bedding  is  brought  oot 
to  be  aired  in  fine  weatlier,  and  the  deora 
are  open  all  day.  The  rooms  were  perfedy 
sweet  and  clean. 

Tbe  major  part  of  Ike  prisoners  of  tbe 
same  class  work  togplher»  in  rooms  t7(^ 
feet  long,  and  20  broad.  The  princrpal 
employment  is  weaving  calico,  damask* 
and  sacking  cloth  ;  but  there  are  shops  for 
sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &r. 

The  utmost  order  and  regularity  are  pre- 
served. No  prnoner  is  alio  wed  to  speak* 
'<«nd  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried* 
that  they  did  not  answer  our  qiieations^ 
when  we  addre>sed  them.  1  never  saw 
Any  manufactory  in  which  the  workmen 
were  more  busy;  wherever  we  went,  there 
was  uo  noise  but  the  motion  of  tbeshpttle; 
and  every  eye  and  every  baud  waa engaged. 
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Whether  oar  conductor  was  with  us,  or  at 
a  diitance,  no  djflerence  was  obserTable. 
In  fact,  order  was  carried  to  its  highest 
point. 

The  priest,  with  aaaistants.  performs 
mass  on  a  Sunday.  On  other  days  his  duty 
is  confined  to  the  sick,  and  those  under 
aenteuce  of  death;  but,  as  premeditated 
murder  is*  the  only  capital  crime  in  these 
conntries,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  ? ery 
inconsiderable. 

The  infirmary  has  a  garden  attached  to 
it,  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  There  are  va- 
rious separate  rooms  and  yarda  for  those 
who  have  infectious  difforders*  and  the  re- 
mainder occupy  an  apartment  70  feet  long, 
and  about  SO  broad,  which  is  perfectly 
ventilated  Uy  windows,  and  valves  in  the 
ceiling.  The  number  of  the  aick  did  not 
exceed  25.  The  whole  number  of  pri- 
aoners  was  rather  more  than  1,300.  To 
our  question — **Out  of  100  persons,  re 
leased  from  this  prison,  how  many  return 
here?  The  sub-gaoler  replii*d,  •«  about  5.'' 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  the  gover- 
nor said,  th.it  "of  the  felons,  10  percent, 
return,  but  hardly  any. of  the  misdemean- 
aots.*"  There  is  then  no  essential  variation 
in  their  accounts.  We  did  not  see  a  fetter, 
or  a  chain,  in  the  whole  prison.  The  re- 
fractory are  sentenced  to  prohibition  of 
work,  or  to  solitary  confinement,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  days.  In  former  times  corporal 
puuisliment  was  allowed  but  this  is  now 
dispensed  with — '^  merely,**  aa  the  governor 
said,  **  because  it  was  found  unnecessary.** 
Privation  of  work  is  penalty  sufficient  to 
keep  99  out  of  hundred  orderly  and  atten- 
tive to  the  rules ;  and  if  they  do  occasion- 
ally receive  one  of  an  nnuaually  turbulent 
and  ungovernable  disposition*  a  week*s  so- 
litary confinement  invariably  reduces  him 
to  obedience, — a  repetition  of  thisefiectuai 
and  dreaded  mode  of  discipline  is  an  event 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  institution  struck 
me  80  much  as  the  subdued,  civil,  submb- 
aive^  decent  t)ehavioor  of  all  the  priaoners. 
There  was  a  degree  of  cleanliness  in  their 
persona,  and  an  air  of  cheerfalnesa  in  their 
cottntenancea:  in  shoit,  an  appearance  of 
comfort  and  reapectability,  which  was  the 
atrongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
ayatem. 

MIDDLESEX  and  SURREY. 
Komber  of  Pemoas  charged  with  Griminal 
Ofcwas,  cbmaitted  to  the  scTeral  Gaols  in 
die  Cities  of  Loadon  aod  Wettroioster,  and 
County  of  Middlcsez,.tbe  Borouch  of  Soath- 
wark  and  Conn ty  of  9urrej(,  for  Trial  in  the 
JasttSeven  Yca^;  distinguishing  the  Nam- 
bar  in  each  Year,  &e.  <cc. 
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Rbport»  14  Jan.  1818. 

In  the  last  winter,  which  waa  a  lesiOB 
of  onnsoal  trial  and  difficulty  to  the  Poor, 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  Aaaoeiattoo,  aad 
the  e«pence  incurred,  wei%  moch  more 
considerable  than  in  the  preceding^  year. 
The  diatribntion  commenced  on  the  td  of 
December,  1H16,  and  oontinned  to  the  9tb 
of  April,  1817  ;  in  whieb  period  fonr  hno- 
dred  and  twenty-one  chaldrona  of  Cosit 
were  sold  at  9d.  per  buabel,  also  eifbty 
tons  of  Potatoes,  mostly  at  14lbs.  for  ad, 
atfordini:  |p«at  relief  to  not  leas  than  two 
tboissand  6ve  h«indred  neceaai  tons  families, 
consist! n|:  of  al>oot  twelve  thoasand  fife 
hnadrcfl  individnala*  tesidiog  in  Tarioas 
parts  of  the  netropotia.  It  appears,  tte 
losaincm'red  thereby  to  the  AssocistloB» 
inclndinic  aH  attendant  ezpenoea,  anoaat* 
edto  972/.  ie«.  8d: 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditare  in  tlie 
last  winter  waa  so  conaiderabty  increased, 
the  Committee  have  itreat  pleasnre  ia 
stating,  that  such  waa  the  liberality  of  tlw 
ot<t  Subscribera,  aided  by  a  cousiderablo 
aeeesaioA  of  new  ones,  tbnt  the  contribn- 
tions  were  little  short  of  the  same  amooBt; 
and  aa  the  Snbaoribers  have  bad  the  op^ 
portsoity  of  being  their  own  alnonor^ 
they  most  general^  bare  witnessed  tbe 
grvat  benefiU  dented  fiom  tUa  mode  of 
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B  nearly  approached  than  it  haa  hithtrto 
f]fMeBBatlcial^  and  adentificallj  been.  It 
ooght  abo  to  be  cootidered  that  much  de- 
peoda  upon  the  aeasoo  in  Which  the  attempt 
is  Bade,  feir  the  cbangm  in  the  ice,  both  in 
quantity  and  in  sit  natioat from  year  to  year, 
are  aitoobhing ;  one  year  preaeiiting  an  im- 
penetnltle  w«ll,  where  the  nest  there  ia 
dear  water. 

It  evidently  appeara  that  refolotiona  of 
thia  kind  have  taken  place,  within  the  laat 
tlttee  years,  moat  importantly  favourabte 
to  the  prcaent  Expedition;  and  though  our 
ciimate  baa  not  yet  experienced  any  altera- 
hflo  from  the  removal  of  the  immense  Eaat 
Gfcenlftod  glaciera»  it  is  worthy  of  peculiar 
lenark,  that  almost  all  last  year  the  climate 
of  St.  Pietenburgh,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
oorthem  continent  of  Europe,  «raa  mild 
and  temperate  beyond  what  it  ever  waa  re- 
■emberccl. 

There  are  three  kinda  of  ice  which  our 
cooutrymeo  will  have  to  encounter  in 
their  eotarpriae  in  the  Northern  Seas 
The  first  is  like  melted  snow,  which  is 
become  partly  hardened;  is  more  easily 
broken  into  pieces,  leas  transparent,  is 
lehkMB  more  than  six  inchea  thick,  and, 
when  disoolvtfd,  ia  found  to  be  iuter- 
arixcd  with  mit.  This  first  sort  of  ice  ia 
the  oaly  one  which  is  ever  formed  of  aea- 
walcr.  The  other  kinds  are,  the  aheet  ice, 
which  aeema  to  be  formed  on  the  flat 
coasta  and  floated  into  the  ocean  by  the 
tidea  atad  cnrrents;  and  the  ice*bergs  or 
padLod  ice^  large  prodigious  masses  which 
am  held  to  he  formed  on  land  and  precipi- 
tated iolo  the  sea,  where  they  unite  into 
aalid  coaUnenta.  It  is  here  observable 
that  BO  aea  was  ever  known  to  be  froaen 
bnt  the  Black  Sm,  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  White  Sea,  which  have  no  tidei^  and 
«e  lem  aalt  than  other  seaa,  from  the  great 
tnAsz  of  freab  rivera  into  their  iMialna. 

Should  the  vessels  which  compose  this 
expedition,  be  blocked  op  in  the  Ice,  it  will 
not  he  difficult  with  the  preparations  made 
to  winter  within  the  Arctic  Circle)  and 
^rea  in  tlie  imitancea  where  the  ihips  have 
been  lost,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
crewa  have  been  able  to  aa?e  themselves. 

Iftliia expedition  should  happily  attain  the 
olmct  in  view,  although  the,  co  mmercial 
amotagea  might  not  be  to  great  aa  aan- 
gaioe  minda  predict,  it  ia  worthy  of  con- 
sideratioa,  that  to  the  nortttem  partlTof  our 
iiihmd  it  moat  be  of  immenae  importance. 
The  tranait  from  the  Shetland  isles  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  would  by  thia  way 
be  the  voyage  of  only  a  few  weeka,  and 
file  hardy  hathrei  of  theie  attd  the  Ork- 
neyi  niglit  carry  on  m  large  traffic  in 
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our  coarser  woolleni^  than  which  nothmg 
bould  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts. 

Another  object  interesting  to  humanity 
which,  it  is  trusted,  this  expedition  will  be 
able  to  accomplish,  is  to  ascertain  the  exis- 
tence ofanextenaive  Daniah  or  Norwegian 
colony  established  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
Greenland,,  and  which  about  4§p  yeara 
since  waa  cut  off  from  all  intercourae  with 
the  world,  by  the  formation  of  immense 
barriers  of  ice,  along  their  coast;  commu- 
nication by  land  with  the  western  colony 
was  always  impoa8ible,from  the  impassable 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow» 
that  divide  Greenland  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  If  indeed  the  relation  of  Bishop 
Amend,  hereafteV  noticed,  be  deserving 
credit,  their  existence  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yeara  after  their  frightful  impriaon- 
ment  is  aacertained;  but  many  reasons 
suggest  themselves  against  the  truth  of  hia 
narrative;  audit  ia  not  the  leaat  hat  no 
exertion  was  immediately  made  by  tho 
court  of  Denmark  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  them. 

According  to  the  Iceland  annals,  tho 
Danish  colony  on  the  eastern  coaat  waa 
first  settled  in  the  year  983  by  Erick  the 
red ;  that  the  country  waa  named  Green- 
land from  its  superior  verdtfte  to  Ic^and  9 
that  churches  and  conventa  were  built,  and 
a  auccession  of  Biahops  and  paators  seat 
over;  and  that  from  the  latest  aecounts,  it 
consisted  of  twelve  parishes,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  villagei^  one  bishop*s  see,  and 
two  convents:  that  in  the  year  1406,  when 
the  17th  biahop  was  proceeding  from  Nor* 
wav  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  the  ice 
had  so  closed  in  upon  the  coast,  as  to  ren- 
der it  inaccessible.  Fiom  that  period,  till 
last  suma»er,  all  communteation  aeems  to 
have  been  cot  oflT  with  the  unfortunate 
colonists.  It  is  related,  however,  by  Thor- 
moder  Sorfb^r,  in  his  History  of  Green- 
land, that  Bishop  Amand,  of  SkalhoU,  in 
Iceland,  as  he  waa  returning  froin  Norway 
to  that  Island,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  off  Heijolauesa^ 
immediately  opposite  to  Iceland,  which  the 
▼essel  approached  so  near  that  the  people 
on  board  could  distinguish  the  inhabitant)! 
driving  their  cattle  in  the  meadows;  bat 
the  wind  coming  fair,  they  made  all  sail 
for  Iceland,  which  they  reached  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  all  the  altestcd  re- 
latione, this  of  Bisliop  Amand,  aa^s  liana 
Egede,  "deaerv^  moat  to  be  creVliied:'* 
••  by  thia"  be  continoea,  •*  we  learn  that  the 
colony  of  the  oMtern  district  did  flourish 
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about  n  Tiimdred  Qiid  fifty  years  after  the 
t'ommerce  and  nRvigafion  ceaned  bet%vecM 
NorwHV  and  (ircenlatid,  and,  fur  aught  we 
know,  is  not  yet  tvlioily  deslftiite  ofita  old 
Norwegian  inliahtants.'* 

It  was  not  nnfiJ  nraify  accnfnry  after 
the  unsucrefisful  qflempts  of  the  Biahop  to 
land,  thnt'the  Chrmrrans  a'ud  the  Frede- 
rirks,  t'-allrii^  1o  minr^  tlie»e  remote  and 
Ibng-ne^r^'trfr  posjiesAions,  took  measures 
fbr  emjairin^  into  the  fnte  of  their  unforfu- 
vrrte  siibjei-ts.  One  Mogfus  (leinson,  a 
cfelebratett  seaman  of  thoNe  days,  was  em 
ployed  among  otfiers  on  this  serviie.  After 
many  di^nijties  he  gbt  sifght  of  the  coaat, 
hnt  could  not  approach  it ;  and  the  reason 
he  fissioned,  on  hhi  return,  was,  "that  his 
ahip  was  stopped  rn  the  muUt  of  fts  eonrse 
Uv  some  )o»(ibloneroc-ksltidden  in  the  sea/' 
Many  subsequent  attempts  tf  ere  made,  but 
all  proved  inetfe<'tual. 

Endeavours  were  also  rised  to  ascertain 
tlieirfcite  from  the  colony  on  the  western 
aide,  l)y  consting  round  Staatenlmrk;  and 
111  one  of  these  expeditious  Efifede  himself 
#mbffrked,  but  wns  oMi^ed  to  ntnrn  with- 
out bein^  able  to  efi'ect  brs  liunmnc  pur- 
IrHMK.  li)e  CbqnimauM  pretend  that  tke\ 
are  afraid  to  approarii  tUe  E^islern  shore, 
\i'hirh  they  say  is  inhabited  by  a  tall  and 
barbarous  race  of  men,  u  hoi*-  e  oii  human 
fleaJft.^  So  late ^8  tUe  year  1786,  Captain 
Lrf>wenorn,  of  the  D-mibh  navy,  was  sent 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  re  tliMoover- 
ing  the  old  colony  mi  tl»e  Easteru  roast. 
Tihe  parTu  ulnrs  of  this  voyage,  we  t)elieve, 
were  not  made  public  -,  but  that  it  failed 
U  kuowii. 

It  baa  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  present  a^e 
lo  iMive  an  op|iortunity,  which  we  are  sure 
will  not  be  neglected,  of  iiiMtitutini?  an  in- 
ifuiry  into  the  fate  of  th<»se  unfortunate 
colonies.  If,  as  is  probable,  thf  whole  race 
has  perished,  tome  remains  may  yet  be 
found,  some  vealigrs  be  tra<-ed,  wliirh  may 
throw  light  on  their  condition  after  the  fil- 
ial closing  oftheVe  upon  them.  It  is  just 
possible  that  some  tradition  may  have  been 
handed  down  throu::h  a  surcrssion  of  a 
mixed  race  of  desce.tdaiits ;  or  some  in* 
scriptions  may,  perhaps,  he  discovered  on 
the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  or  the  con- 
vents, which  are  said  to  have  been  built  of 
stone.  But  even  if  no  traces  should  be 
found,  the  research  is  an  object  of  rational 
curiosity:  and  it  would  be  satisfactory,  at 
least,  to  have  all  doubt  removed  on  a  sub 
ject  of  so  hitereating  and  afTecling  a  n»ture. 

The  Government  of  Denmark, emulating 
oitr  own  in  its  encouragement  of  scientific 
research,  is  also  fitting  put  an  ex|)eilition 
to  the  North  Po]e^  with 'similar  views  to- 
those  wc  have  just  detailed. 


ACCOUNT   OF    CRKEKLAND    AHD   ITS  INHA- 
BITANTS. 

[By  M.  Giescke  J 

The  author  is  a  native  of  Augsburg,  mnd 
now  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Dubltii. 
He  spent  seven  years  between  the  6oib 
and  77th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  left 
Grrrnland  ni  August  1813;  so  that  bis  ac- 
count is  the  most  recent  which  we  hayeof 
thisextra'Tdinary  and  interesting  country. 

The  immense  glacier  which  travetves 
Oreeulaiid'i'roni  north  lo  stfutlu  cuts  it,  as 
may  be  said,  in  two  halves,  and  hy  its  asto- 
nishing cfefts  and  abysses,  baffles  every  at> 
tempt  to  cross  ttie  country,  from  the  WM»t 
lo  the  east  coast.  This  glacier  is  in  many 
places  about  1(K>  fathoms  thick,  and  in 
many  parts  ofiiie  coast,  extends,  becoming 
gradually  fiHiicr,  down  to  the  sea;  by  it 
I  are  formed  the  marine  caverns  at  Ujuraz- 
soak,  and  luglorspit^  wliich  present  pic- 
turesque views. 

The  country  a  fiords  the  botanbfs  only 
alpine  plants,  mosses,  and  Mcheus.  No  tree 
rfsrs  its  head;  the  dwarf  birch*  and  the 
arctic  willows  creep  with  d ifiicu I ty»  seek- 
ing protection  from  the  wiml  and  cold  be- 
tween liroken  fragments  of  stone.  Only 
the  Greenlander  ran  eat  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  rhodiola  rosea»  the  knots  of  the 
polygonum  'viviparum»  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  saxifraga  oppoaitifolia.  fiut 
tlie  European,  when  pressed  by  hunger^ 
eats  with  him  the  oxalis,  the  angelica,  the 
cochlearia,  the  vaccinium  uiigino^sum,  and 
the  vaccinium  myrtillus.  Tlie  natives* 
bowed  down  by  the  severity  of  Ibeclimste, 
do  not  attain  longevity  ;  50  years  is  a  very 
great  age  among  them.  They  tieloag  to 
the  Mongol  ^ace ;  the  women  have,  on  an 
average,  only  three  or  four  children  ;  but 
they  bear  with  great  ease.-  The  natives 
are  of  a  yellowish  complexion,  have  black, 
thick,  stiff  hair;  their  lips  are  thick,  their 
e\es  jet  blsck  and  small,  but  penetrating. 
Thc^ir  hands  and  feet  are  small,  and  well 
shaped.  Tlieit  stature  seldom  exceeda  five 
feet-;  the  wonen  av«  not  perceptibly  shor- 
ter,  and  as  strong,  being  hardened  by  la- 
bour: for  they  cover  boats,  build  houses, 
assist  in  the  fishery  near  home,  and  do  all 
kinds  of  work,  except  such  as  is  more  re. 
mote.  Except  their  hsiir  h  hich  is  sometimes 
nearly  sixieet  in  length  tht*y  have  no  beauty 
in  any*  respect,  not  even  a  good  shape ;  and 
they  lose  the  freshness  of  youth  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  child. 

They  always  live  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  strand,  k)ecause  the  cold  is  there  more 
moderate,  and  for  the  sake  of  catching 
seals,    Except  their  dogs,  they  have  no 
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oltlf :  these  dogs,  wliicli  serve  them  for 
bor«t  and  beis!s  of  burden,  live  on  ttit; 
xefnxofRiK  wliirh  they  And  on  the  coa&t, 
BRiloftfn  oil  the  alga  nnriiia.  Tlicy  are 
wild  aud  snva!;c,  attic k  si rnn <;vrs,  arc 
fiifhW  to  their  m'Mters,  but  HI  tempered, 
»3.|  ii?»rr  c^resstn^f.  The  se;i-»hore  is 
1hr9n;ihoat  rocky  aiuf  fnti  of  flitf* ;  no  f>ro- 
y^r  me-'flows  t>;t%Teeii,  bwt  turf  moor,  a 
».ifrinrrtTd  with  socir  ^rass,  ^*1li^h  every 
wkrt;  Milks  in  ;  but  there  is  moss  enough, 
and  on  therorks  a  gre:it  quantity  of  lichens, 
g(tRnoa9aHd  beaiiliful  colonrs,  fliick-,  nt\t\ 
ofhixnriaiit  groMtli;  tlivme  ami  angelica 
HHihc  solitary  plains  with  per fnmr.  'ftie 
waier  f^lls  of  Hit  gre«it  ^jlacier  descetid 
m%SMifi^''t>tly  iuto  tfie  aea  between  the 
rocks,  clorlied  with  richly  colon  red  mosses. 

Tiie  iuhabitaafa  buihl  their  Jiousos  al- 
aiost  always  in  the  nooks  of  roiks,  and 
irauiug  sgiitist  them.  'ilie  mica-slHte 
(glidiiner-schiefer)  which  iseu«ily  split  into  . 
tiblei,  furiiishes  them  with  the  uuterials; 
oftliistbey  build  walls,  with  alternate  lay- 
en  of  tart,  which  they  line  inside  with 
mm:  tlie  roof  is  of  bushes  interwoven,  (aa 
tbff  are  wholly  destitute  of  wood,  and  the 
ships iddoiii  bring  any)  which  they  cover 
Hat  wiib  tarf.  This  miserable  roof  seldom 
atfonlislieiter,  and  must  be  frequently  re- 
Bcwed.  A  small  square  U>w  riKim  forms 
ii)ein«de  of  the  d welling;  geHerally  15 
Itet  square,  iu  wbicii  often  twenty  people 
live  day  and  night !  The  window  opeuiugs 
lie  ottered  with  the  entraila  of  seaU;  a 
loag  passage  of  bloiie  and  turf,  but  so  nar- 
low  and  low,  that  only  one  person  can 
cfawl  through  at  a  -tioie,  leada  to  tiiis  den  ; 
before  aud  near  it,  all  the  dirt  and  refuse  of 
tbe seals  n  piled  up,  to  keep  them  warmer. 
Tbe  beds  of  the  rich  consist  of  moas  and 
leal  ikiiis;  the  poor  lie  on  tiie  bare  ground. 
Aey  aever  make  fires,  t>ecauae  they  have 
Mitber  roofs  nor  cliimneys;  but  their  train 
(n1  liiD)is  serve  thein  for  warmth  and  for 
cookery.  The  tears  flesh  is  soon  stewed, 
■  pots  which  hang  by  atraiia  of  aeal  skin. 
It  is  very  hot  in  these  huts  or  dens,  the  fil- 
thiBeaa  of  which  is  horrible ! 

Tbey  arentterly  destitute  of  forethought ; 
&n,wbeo  tbey  have  been  uncommonly 
MCctsfQl  in  catching  fish  or  seals,  they  do 
■otiMry  the  overplus  in  the  snow  against 
a  time  of  need ;  hence  they  often  suffer 
want  ill  the  loug  winters.  They  have  no 
Korvy,  though  tiiey  neglect  the  wholesome 
codileaha:  but  tfaey  seldom  have  salt, 
wi  do  not  like  it. 

Their  lore  to  their  children  is  l>oundlea8l 
tWy  not  only  never  punish  them,  but  pa- 
tiemly  suffer  tbemseWes,  without  deception, 
lobeatrack  by  them;  the  children  (and 


this  is  surely  a  proof  of  a  good  disposition) 
t>ecurne  uot<vithstaudh»g,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  affectiojiate  and  obedient  lu  tlieir 
parents.  The  men  never  beat  their  wives,' 
^re  not  jealous,  and  haveiio  reason  to  l>eso, 
except  when  Europeans  Innd,  whose  atten- 
tions to  their  ugly  partners  they  cou^uder 
as  the  greatest  iiouour. 

The  Greeulandera  cannot  live  out  of  tlicif 
OW41  country,  and  die  pinini;  away  after 
their  icy  shores.  A  fifth  part  of  the  peuple, 
thinly  M^attered  along  the  co:tsr,  are  »till 
heathens.  The  Christians,  us  tli^y  are 
called,  are  not  disitiiiu;uished  by  uiure  re- 
fined ideas  or  morality.  Those  who  are 
not  Christians  have  scarcely  a  eUinjm'rinj^ 
of  abstract  ideas.  I'hey  do  not  adove  an 
omnipotent  good  being,  but  an  omnipoteu.t 
evil  t>eing;  they  therefore  believe  iu  sor- 
cery, and  are  extremely  superstitious,  'i'liey 
bend  the  heads  of  the  dead  upon  the  kneo* 
lay  them  t.etween  split  slates,  in  a  kind  of 
square  chest,  and  pile  a  great  quxntity  of 
stones  upon  them,  that  dugs  and  foxts  may 
not  devour  the  corpses.  They  sometimes 
put  in  the  grave  some  delicacy  which  the 
deceased  was  .particularly  foud  of  uhen 
alive.  Tliey  arenot  much  acqu-jinled  with 
brandy,  but  love  it  extravagantly,  are  ea- 
sily intoxicated,  and  then  tieat  their  wives 
and  children. 

When  the  sun  returns  after  ilie  long 
night,  they  hail  it  with  dances  and  cries  iif 
joy,  and  call  these  cU>a  only,  the  fcasL 
They  have  no  kind  of  tradition,  but  lit  the 
long  ni;;hts  compose  a  kind  of  stuiies  of 
ghosts,  8cc.  wliich  are  always  forgotten, 
and.  succeeded  by  new  Ojitrs  Tlicy  dread 
and  avoid  the  places  when*  any  one  is 
buried.  All  cutaneous  disorders  sue  ^ery 
dans;erous  in  tliis  climate — ^Tlicir  tj:rea(e>t 
delicacies  are  the  e^^s  of  tlie  biicU  of 
passage  and  water-fowl;  liul  these  can- 
not be  kept,  beciiutie  the  IhiiU  appear 
in  the  hot  months  of  May,  June,  ..nd 
•fulyj  they  are  also  very  loud  of  the 
blue  muscle,  which  the  ^ea  thiows  on 
their  shores  in  great  qua n tit es  i'hey  pass 
the  long  ni$;ht  in.  a  state  between  dream** 
ing  and  waking ;  they  sleep,  wake,  and 
eat,  during  this  lime,  without  regard  to 
time  and  order. 

All  the  Greenlanders  speak  the  same 
language,  though  difl*erent  din.'crls  prevail 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
few  words  are  probably  the  relhs  of  the 
old  Norwegian  ;  but  these  excepted,  their 
language  seems  to  have  no  athnity  with 
any  of  the  Northern,  Tartarian,  or  Indian 
languages,  as  far  as  they  are  kiioun  to  iis, 
—if  we  except  the  language  of  the  C»f{ui- 
mauz  iu  Labrador,  who  seem  to  Lu  one 
people  with  the  Greenlauder.s. 
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The  oficial  accoant  of  the  arHclet  of 
torofisioiis  coosumed  in  the  city  of  VIeAiui, 
ni  the  year  ending  the  31  st  October*  1817, 
ofiera  some  remarkable  resulta*  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  year  before.  The 
conaumption  of  ezen  was  9479  fewer  i 
lambs,  14,615  fewer ;  bogs  and  young  pigs, 
1 1,685  fewer;  Austrian  wine,  27.990  bushels; 
^Haogarian  ditto,  725^  buckets;  and  of 
beer,  54,359  buckets  less  than  in  1816.  Of 
wheat  and  rye,  215,409  measures  less  (iu 
1816,  the  quantity  was  601,451,  snd  in 
18l7t  only  386,042  measures);  of  barley, 
32,765;  and  of  oats,  248,703  measures  less. 
The  consumption  of  bay  is  diminished  by 
m  fifth,  or  5405  loads ;  of  straw  but  one- 
third,  or  565,523  trusses ;  of  fire  wood  by 
57,682  cords;  of  coals  by  5201  cwt.;  of 
cheese  the  consumption,  in  1816,  was  691 1 
cwt.;  in  1817,  4198  cwt.;  being  leas  by 
9722  cwt.;  offish,  in  1816, 9682cwt;  and 
in  1817,  2929  cwt ;  being  6752  cwt.  less : 
but  the  roost  remarkable  difference  was  in 
eggs.  The  year  before  last,  20,702,572 
were  imported^  and  in  1 8 1 7»  only  6,889f607. 
Only  in  floor,  groats,  pulse,  butter,  and  lard, 
the  consumption  wal  something  more  cbn- 
aiderable,  because  people  were  obliged  to 
confine  themseWes  to  mere  necessaries,  and 
consequently  to  use  more  of  those  urticles. 
This  year,  from  November  t,  I8I6,  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  18179  iiiclodes  the  whole  time 
when  the  consequences  of  the  bad  harvest 
were  felt,  and  may  be  justly  called  the  time 
of  fkmine* 

Egypt. 
Flour  ishmg  Siaie, 

According  to  the  latest  accounts,  Egypt 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  but  the  Pacha 
does  not  appear  to  conceal  hia  preteoMons 
to  independence.  He  bas  raised  his  army 
to  80,000  men,  without  reckoning  Aratxi 
and  Arnauts.  These  last,  who  are  very 
much  attached  to  him,  form  his  guard.  All 
his  forces  are  estimated  at  100,000  men, 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  much  exag- 
gerated, for  how  could  the  revenues  sup- 
port this  number  of  troops?  It  is  certain 
that  Europeans  of  every  rank  flock  to  the 
Pacha,  and  that  he  gives  them  the  most 
flattering  reception.  French  oflicers  ob 
tain  the  preference,  and  all  his  artillery  is  ^ 
commanded  by  them.  They  exercise  it 
every  day  iu  the  European  manner.  Tii^  Pa- 


cha baa  purchased  two  frlgatel  at  Calcotti, 
to  aerve  for  protecting  the  commerce  of  the 
Red  Sea.  He  has  built  one  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  is  trying  to.  purchase  one  in  Swe- 
den.  To  support  bis  expenses,  he  bss  ea- 
deavoured  to  coucentiate  all  the  commerce 
of  the  country  in  hia  own  bands;  he  forces 
tlie  inhabitanta  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
produce  of  their  fields,  and  <^  their  indus- 
try, at  a  very  low  price,  which  he  agsio 
aells  to  the  merchants  at  double  tlie  vslue. 
He  haa  estsblbhed  commercial  bouses  ia 
the  principal  cities  of  Eurrpe;  but  thii 
system  of  commerce  is  too  disadvantageoos 
fo  foreign  men-hanti  to  have  it  last  loog. 
The  Pacha  still  seeks  to  attract  European 
maoofiacturera,  principally  Swiss;  and  be 
has  sent  some  young  men  into  Europe  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  European  manners,  sod 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  sr.iences.  Heii 
now  eausing  money  to  bt  coined  with  bia 
own  likeness.  Ahmed,  Bey  of  Solhnan,  a 
Msmcluke  Prince,  who  resided  in  France 
befiore  the  war  of  1814,  aud  who  has  uiice 
retired  to  Vienna,  has  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  received  baptism  in  that 
capital. 

France. 

Inundtttiom  mi  Parih 

The  Seine  continueatuawell.  The  shop- 
keepers on  the  quayaof  la- Grave  andPorl- 
au-bl^  have  caused  a  barrier  of  brick- work 
to  be  constructed  before .  their  houses^  to 
oppose  the  wateiv  which  threttens  to  iavade 
them.  They  expect  to  be  compelled  to 
quit  their  restdencea  if  the  danger  becoBMs 
more  alarming. 

The  gardens  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  of  the  Tuillenea  are  entirely  inoii- 
dated.  A  number  of  workmen  are  tm* 
ployed  to  discharge  the  boats  with  whidi 
tlie  rapid  swelling  of  the  liver  bas  blocked 
up  tK>lh  sides  of  the  bridge  Louis  XVI*  Itii 
a^o  said,  that  the  waters  hftve  overfiowed 
the  road  to  Versailles. 

Jloiuciiwiil  fi^ar  A^^g^f* 
A  Parta  paper  states,  that  several  ItmXm 
of  the  western  departmenta  have  subscribed 
to  purcbaae.a  apot  of  ground,  near  Angen, 
ou  which  to  build  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  more  tlian  three  thousand  vicliniy 
who,  in  that^place  alone,  were.shot  hiy  haa- 
dreds,  and  buried  in  masses,  iu  I79S»  -Tbae 
innocent  victims,  of  the  Revolution,  wave 
old  men,  women,  motliers  of  faaulici,  ea- 
tire  families,  strangera  for  the  most  V^^ 
public  transacliouN,  who  were  coodeslMBd 
either  for  their  allachpieut  to  religioi^  or 
their  love  of  the  King,  or  their  cpmpwon 
for  aomeproacrihed  person.  A  siipple  cha- 
pel will  be  erected  on  th^  spfot. 
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Intprmk  Crheurs : 
2.— «*  Oor  ^acten  now  of- 
■•rkable  pheoomeDoo.  That 
it  kiM»wii  mider  the  aame  of  Os- 
ott  cnof  mouBly  ;  it  hat  al- 
exteiidcd  above  a  league  towardt 
te  ▼alley  ;  it  cootinoca  to  increate  with 
citraordiaary  rapidity,  and  bat  already 
icwbed  the  meaaows  n^  Caropenhof»  and 
tha  in  a  winter  which  it  not  terere.  A 
dicwwtance  worthy  of  notice  it,  that  a 
ffivalcf  called  the  Soldenbach,  which  wat 
fcfved  by  tfait  glacier,  hat  entirely  datap- 
peared  lince  the  end  of  September,  and 
yet  BO  trace  can  be  foand  of  any  other 
•aikt.  The  noiae  of  thit  glacier  it  to  lood, 
that  it  ia  heard  at  a  very  great  dittaoCe. 
Uit-fl»  woader  that  the  infaabttanta  are 
aa  alamed:  the  andden  melting  of  thit 
■■at  of  ice^  and  the  re-appearance  el  the 
would  place  tCTeral  parithet 
danger.  The  glaciert  of 
I  and  Naadertberg  preaent  the 


Gmtsct. 
•  -  Amtiqtie  Ring, 
A  eovMtrymaa  in  the  neighboorheod 
ef  Coriolht  lately  ftmck  with  hit  ploogh- 
Aare  against  a  metal  vtut^  which  con- 
tained neveral  ancient  coiiia,  and  a  ring, 
with  an  agate  of  the  aize  of  a  half  a  trnMo, 
On  tUaapAe  the  naked  eye  could  diaoover 
f  bat  tone  very  amall  atrokea.  A 
ItiBfelier  purchaaedthe  ring,  and  by 
aid««f  a  flricirQacope  diacorered  a  moat 
"  work  of  art.  On  the  upper  aide 
ef  the  afeaae  he  foaad  a  group  of  goda,  dia- 
tingiiahabic  by  their  attributea;  and  on 
the  lower  aide  Achillea  dragging  the  dead 
bady  of  Bector  behmd  hia  chariot  Thia 
afibfda  a  freah  proof  of  the  mat 
y  of  the  ancienta  to  the  modema 
^  of  thia  kind.*— AMMm  GkMUt. 
Italy. 

JtfiUNIfffMCf. 

A  kiter  from  Naples  dated  Not.  SO, 
1817,  eautaina  the  ibitowiog  partlcohirt  :^ 
We  bare  leoehred  letten  cdhtahiinc  de- 
taied  aoeoanta  of  the  attempta  made  by 
Dr.  Siekler,  in  London,  to  unfoll  the  Her- 
I MSS.  in  the  pretence  of  the  Com- 
appointed  for  tlie  porpoae^  on 
mhIod,  by  meana  of  a  aolrent 
that  be  haa  diacorered,  he  tranaferred  to 
■adia  fbor  of  the  Papyma  rolkH  preaented 
la  the  PHtfce  Regeot;  and  aa  there  waa 
■oUuBg  thalf  could  be  read,  and  moat  of 
the  laiatflae  did  not  ahow  eren  any  tracea 
al  kticrt^  thla  waa  wholly  attributed  to  the 
"  '   hiul  peMHatod  to  thenit 


and  to  the  dirt  or  aaod  btom^l  wijih  it  by 
the  water.  Here^  in  Naplfa,  people  are  of 
courae  eager  to  learn  the  final  reaalt  of 
thit  metim  of  unrolling,  and,  at  waa  to  be 
foreteen,  are  rather  incredulout.  The  Che- 
valier Arditi,  director  of  the  Royal  Mu- 
aeum,  ^t  Portici  and  Capo  di  Moute,  now 
called  the  Bourhon  Muaeum,  asturea  me« 
he  ia  fully  informed  respecting  Sickler'a 
method.  He  tayt,  that  he  tteept  the  rollt, 
by  which,  indeed,  the  unrolling  ia  much 
facilitated,  but  the  writing  ia  iiecettajily 
destroyed;  and  that  Sickler  will,  n^oat 
likely,  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thiugmoi^ 
than  aingle  unconnected  lettera,  even  in  the 
best  preserved  rolls— 'that  it  ia  a  mistaken 
notion  that  the  rolls  would  be  so  irretriev- 
ably ruined  by  tiie  aea-water,  aa  th^  bad 
been  put  each  acparately  into  a  case,  doua 
over  with  pitch,  and  these  cases  sent  away 
in  a  box  of  oak,  pitched  all  over.  Inthja 
manner,  14  rolla  had  been  aent  to  England 
(to  France  6^)  at  two  different  timea.  So 
aayaArditL  But  Lippi,  the  judicious  geo- 
logiat  and  naturaliat  of  the.aihool  of  W^- 
ner  ia  of  a  different  opinion,  and  laugha  at 
Arditi't  mistaken  notion.  It  ia  soflBciently 
evident,  aa  he  observes,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  eruption,  the  aea  rose  and  inundated 
the  lower  apartmenta  of  the  villa  in  which 
the  MSS.  were  found,  whence  the  rolla 
neireat  to  the  floor  were  quite  apoiled  at 
the  very  outset,  and  aa  nothing  l^ut  ruhbiah 
of  this  description  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, it  waa  not  to  l>e  expected  that  Sick- 
ler ahoiild  perform  miracles  in  this  hospital 
of  incurablea.  The  trial  should  be  made 
here,  he  aays,  on  the  rolls  that  remained 
dry;  they  are  the  common  property  of 
the  learned  world,  kad  all  Europe  ought 
to  uaeita  influence  with  the  NeapoHtaa 
government.  AlKMit  400  rolla,  dooblleat 
the  beat  preaerved  and  the  moat  promiaio^ 
in  appearance,  havelieen  unrolled;  of  these 
41  bear  well-known  namea  aa  Epicuf  ua, 
PUIodemua,  &c, ;  34  are  broken  iu  little 
fragnlenta,  and  withoot  the  namea  of  the 
anthora  (adeapota),  and  395  are  quite  crwa- 
bled  topiecea,  or  otherwise  ruined.  Tiiere 
are  atill  1 200  to  unroll.  At  preaent  all  Jllie 
ten  machinea  for  uurolliug  stand  still;  only 
one  ia  kept  for  Hie  pui|K)ae  of  exhibitiea. 

Exemmtiom  at  Pamptiu 
At  Pompeii  where  Madame  Murat  ge- 
nerally had  four  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed, about  15  men  loiter  about  and  make 
believe  to  be  at  work.  This  year  they 
have  cleared  near  the  fine  Basilica  a  -  little 
temple,  from  which,  however,  the  statue 
th^t  had  ateod  in  the  niche  had  been  al- 
ready removed,  either  originally  by  the 
people  of  Pompeii  theDiaelvea»  or  by  per- 
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sous  who  undertook  lo  make  excafations 
Jong  since,  by  which  many  highly  valuable 
antiques  were  procured  and  carried  away. 
The  two  brouzea  of  Venus  and  Apolio, 
which  have  been  so  highly  extolled  in  tlie 
public  journals,  are  very  indifferent  and 
very  much  mutilated  and  defectiw.  The 
beat  hitherto  found,  in  a  very  pretty  Her 
maphrwiite,  with  the  head  of  a  fiiwn,  which 
was  also  found  there.  These  utalucji  are 
now  in  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  restoration,  or  repair,  where 
they  will  probably  wait  long  enough  for 
their  resurrection.  Besides  this,  several 
other  mines  of  antiquities  have  been  open- 
ed. The  excavaiions  of  the  1  eniplc  of  Se- 
rapit  at  Pozzuolo,  and  the  ill-repaired  old 
bahs.  (for  it  is  well  known  that  there  was 
a  kpacious  hospital  with  sanatary  baths  near 
this  Temple  of  Serapis.  who  in  these  paits. 
every  where  took  the  place  of  Eatulapins,j 
are  highly  interesting.  Only  some  mea- 
sures  most  be  taken  to  drain  the  marshes, 
and  remedy  the  mai  ana.  At  present  all 
2  a  under  water. 

In  the  ruins  of  MinturnaD  on  the  river 
Garteliano  (the  ancient  Liris)  have  been 
fonnd  five  antique  statues  of  extrrtorduiary 
worth,  whirh  ha?e  come  into  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Field  Marshal  Count  Nugent. 
They  are  no%v'in  the  hands  of  the  German 
scu'plor  Schweigelt,  at  Nnpl^-s,  to  be  res 
tored.  At  NoU  there  was  an  uncommonly 
'  beautiful  collection  of  antique  Greek  vases 
to  be  sold  for  onlv  400  dollars,  which  Hre 
probably  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Biyaria. 

Horticulture, 

Professor  Carradori  has  published  in  the 
GiomaU  di  Pavia  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  transplantation. 
He  contends  first,  That  it  is  a  bad  method 
to  prune,  from  the  roots  upwards,  those  ve- 
gctables  which  are  to  be  transplanted,  aild 
that  it  is  best  not  to  cut  off  the  branches ; 
aecondly.  That  transplanted  vegetables  at 
first  require  no  other  aliment  than  pure 
water,  and  that  manure  frequently  proves 
injurioos  to  them  ;  thirdly.  That  light  ma.v 
destroy  them  merely  by  its  stimulus,  and 
that  consequently  they  cannot  be  too.  care- 
fully protected  against  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Antiquities.—'lhe  great  basin  of  .gra- 
nite, which  lay  in  a  ditch  on  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  at  Rome,  is  brought  before  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  is  to  be 
placed  between  the  celebrated  Colossi,  and 
the  Obelisk,  and  converted  into  a  foun- 
tain.—Thev  still  continue  digging  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  and  these  exeavationn 
excite  great  interist  in  the  lovers  of  snti- 
quity.  Lately  the  steps  of  the  pillar  of  Pbo- 
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cas  were  cleared,  as  abfe  the  pavcmeut  of 

the  street  iu.wliich  il  sftood. 

MttUU—Earthqwkt.  • 

In  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  ofTurio, 
several  gold  meil  lU  wer«  lately  found  l>e- 
longing  to  different  reigns,  from  Theodo- 
sins  II.  to  Anaatasius;  ^ 

Two  slight  sho<ks  of  an  earthquake  were 
fell  at  Turin  on  the  22d  Feb. 
Russia. 
Graiul  Natumal  Work. 

The  Era|>eror  Alexander  haa^^  lotelv  ap- 
pointed the  c<*lehrrfted  Count  Kotzebue  to 
edit  an  immense^  work,  to  be  circulated  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  be  pirblicly 
read  bv  the  clergy,  whi«  h  is  to  einl»race 
all  the'works  printed  in  Europe,  On  poli- 
tics, statisttcs,  maiiulaetnres.  pulihc  iiistruc- 
tioti,  &C.  He  is  to  em|>lm  iis  many  pressea 
as  be  may  deem  necessary,  a  mUHifieeiit 
aalary  is  attaihed  to  the  appoiulmeitti  and 
the  Count  is  allowed  to  reside  la  any  part 
of  Russia  or  (Jermany,  as  he  shall  find  to 
t)e  most  advantageous  for  the  proseculiou 
of  his  literary  lat>our!i.  He  is  now  as  cele- 
brated for  his  political  as  he  has  been  for 
his  dramatic  seieiicc 

poets  eneouraged. 

A  poet  his  appeareil  in  Russia,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  h;»5  ^raulcda  pension  of  4000 
roubles,  about  7«>()l.  a  >ear.  His  naiue  is 
SchHkoi»fcky.  and  his  work  is  uyou  the 
Ruint  of  the  KremUn.  at  Mpscoi^'. 
Vitnth  of  Plalfiff. 

The   g«ilMnt   Hetman  of  the  Cossacko, 
Count   Platoff,  died  htely  at  Novoti«clier- 
kask.    The  honest  ardonr  with  wWch  this 
hrave'and  loyal  chief  led  on  his  Irregular 
I 'aa ids  to  the  d^feU  and  'diwonifortnre    of 
the  unprincipled  tyrant  of  Europe  reflects 
immortal  honour  "ipon  his  memory.  «iid 
will  hand  his  name  down  to  |>osterfty  »s 
one  of  hi«h  rank  among  the  illostrioiia  he- 
roes of   his  day.      Ndlhing  could    more 
strongly  prove  his  honest  d4irstol9bii  of  the 
ferocious  enemy  and  unreleOting  ravager 
of   his  country,    than   his  promising    his 
daughter  in   marriage  to  any   man   %*ho 
would  bring  to  him  Napoleon  a  prtaouer. 
He  died  at  a  very  .advanced  age. 
Spain. 
Dtcru  "Free  Ports, 
The  King  having  had  under  his  considc* 
ration  the  exposition  ofthe  Deputies  of  t!.e 
BparHs  of  Trade  and  Revenue,  and  desir- 
ous to  give  new  vigour  lo  tr  ule  by  every 
possible  facility  in  mercantile  operations, 
by  opening  new  channels,  which  may  ob- 
viate delay  and  the  accumulating  of  charges 
as  well  for  the  supply  of  the  provioces  of 
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the  Pffiiinula  n  for  Ihe  portt  of  Amerirn, 
nod  with  «  vi«w  to  aflTord  everv  powilile 
adraDta^e  to  Ibe  iiihabitaoU  of  b(»th,  ht» 
Majesty  has  beeii  pleased  to  order  that,  for 
the  prncHt,  Saiitander,  Corunna,  Oh(1iz. 
sud  Alicaot,  are  declared  free  ports,  iiiKler 
the  cooditioiis  vrbich  the  Directots  of  the 
Reveoufs  have  pointed  out  iti  their  report 
of  Ibe  89th  No?.  Ii«st  year;  and  they  are 
dixfged,  ia  conformity  thereto*  to  prc'pnre 
tb«  ueceiBsry  regulatrona  and  instructions, 
payiHi^  the  most  particular  attention  to 
avoid  and  guard  against  any  abuse  which, 
uader  tiie  cloke  of  thia  concession,  might 
btallenipted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reve- 
Bve  or  the  aational  manofacturea* 

By  order  of  tiis  Maje»tv. 
Madrid, Jan.  «7.        (Signed)  GARAY. 

SWCDCII. 

t>tM<fVkarU9  XIU. 

FliiMajerty  died  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
Ffbniary,  after  a  painful  illnesa;  and,  aa 
tppean  to  the  (general  concern  of  his  sub- 
j«cta.  While  Duke  of  Sudemiania,  thia 
Prioa  discovered  at  many  periods  of  hia 
fife; and  under  trying  circumstances,  a  large 
•bare  of  spirit  and  ability.  In  the  coni- 
niodof  LheSwediah  fleet,  dui'iag  the  war 
wrth  the  Empress  Catheviue,  he  behaved 
wuh  diklinguished  courage.  His  health 
bad  t)feo  for  sosae  years  nun  h  enfeebled, 
udbis/srulties  are  thought  to  have  been 
more  or  less  impaired.  He  is  peaceably 
ncceeded  on  the  Throne  by  Berimdotte, 
who,  tsii^ediately  after  the  late  Kini{*s  de- 
»«,  piouounced  the  Hoyal  declaration, 
wd  signed  it  in  the  preaeuce  of  the  Conn 
dl  of  State.  The  Council  and  Chief  Of- 
fi«n  and  Magistrates  of  the  realm  then 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty ; 
jftw  which,  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  pub- 
labed.  and  King  Charles  John  proclsmied 
•0  the  aib,  by  Ihft  Hentid,  in  |he  usual 
ra.  Ob  the  7lb,  the  Estates  were  so- 
MBblyasaembled,  when  they  took  the  oath 
rf ailegiaiice  to  tlie  Kmg,u|)ou  hjallirone, 
tte  Crown  PriiK^  ^Oscar)  setting  the  e^- 
wple.  The  noat  perfect  tranquillity  is 
wprtienled  to  have  prevailed  throughout 
tbe  ra{iital  and  dominions  of  Swedeu  when 
Ibe  last  accounts  came  away. 
^r^UmaH^m  €f  the  N€W  King  <f  Swe^n. 

oTS  ^''••'•^  J<>hn,  by  the  Grace  of 
J«d,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  &c.  to 
Wourfiirhful  sabjecU  living  and  dwelling 
to3iredeb,5recling. 

A"  we,  in  couseoueuce  of  the  proposal 
«  wr  Me  belovfd  father,  our  aui^ust  King 
Wd  Sovereign  Charles  XIII.  to  the  tutates 
w  tbe  kiogdooi  of  Sweden,  %\erc  unani- 
■><>wy  chosen,  on  the  26tb  of  August,  1810, 
^'•t.  VIU.  No.  4S,  LU.  Poji,  iir.  a.  JprU  I 
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his  succfssor  on  the  Swedish  Throne,  and 
at  the  same  time,  inviti'd  by  the  unaniinona 
voice  of  the  King  and  the  (leople,  accet>ted 
this  honourable  call,  though  Httendcd  with 
great  respansihility.     \^  e  fwt  »  parliiu  ar 
impulse  thereto,  in  the  events,  wholly  fo- 
reign to  us,  which  decided  your  choice, and 
whiili,  without  our  having  any  share  in 
them,  solely  directed  >our  free  and  indepen- 
dent resolutions.     We  were  thereby  tak^'n 
from  that  repose  %\hich  had  been  our  sole 
aim;  and  immKliately  on  our  a  nival  here, 
vour  deceased  King  received  us  with  the 
deareat  proofs  of  confidence    and  friend- 
ahip,  by  adopting  us  as  his  Son,  and  tmpres- 
a  n^  on  your  work  a  more  holv  zeal';  whicb 
could  but  increase  our  obliga'tiona  and  our 
devotediiess  to  our  new  country  during  the 
yeara  that  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  so 
inter(  sting  lo  our  heart.    We  have  exert*  d 
onrseli'  to  fulfil  towards  that  iH-vcr  to  be- 
forgotten  and  ever- beloved  Prince,  all  the 
(lutiea  of  a  faithful  subject  and  an  affec. 
lionate  son  ;  and  hiive  daily  received  in  his 
paternal,  never  changing  tenderness,  tlie 
I  noblest    recompense    of  our    eudeavoura. 
Thia  happiness,  ive  are  no  longer  to  enjoy» 
Death  hasdepiived  iia  of  him  who  in  this 
world  was  attached  to  u*  w;tb  the  most 
faithful  love.     From  our  filial  bosom,  from 
the  arms  of  an  inconsolable  consort,  from 
Ibe  circle  of  sorrowing  relations,  from  a 
people  of  vihoin  he  has  been  twice  the  de- 
liverer, he  departed  with  the  calmness  of  a 
sage,  with  the  peace  of  a  ifood  consciem^^ 
attended  with  the  conaolalions  ot  religloii». 
and  the  tears  of  gratitude,  to  receive  hia 
eternal   reward  in  a  better    world.     Wa 
have  received  bis  laat  blessing  upon  yon, 
which  he  pronounce<l  on  tlie  large  ot  Hie. 
with  the  Hunie  energy   aa  in  his  most  vi- 
gorous days;  and  in  his  dviug  h»ud  we 
look  the  sacred  oath,  tg  inherit;  together 
with  hia  Crown,  his  tender  cares  for  the 
country,  bis  ardent  wishea  for  your  net- 
fare. 

Aa  ^vc  now,  in  coiisec|iience  of  thia  af- 
flicting event,  dscend  the  united  Tlironea 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  govern  both 
kingdoms  according  to  the  fundamentai 
laws  of  each, .which  were  approved  bv  the 
Kstalea  of  the  Swedish  l>iet,  on  the  6th  ot^ 
August,  and  by  the  Storthing  of  Ihe  kmg- 
dom  of  Norway,  on  the  .Sist  of  July,  h8l5, 
we  have  given  the  Royal  Declaration,  fixed" 
by  the  King  and  the  Statesof  the  Kingdom. 
Ill  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Hk;  3d  of  iMav 
1810.  ' 

Since  we  first  trod  on  Swedish  ground,, 
It  has  been  our  highest  care  to  defend  yotiR 
liberty,  your  privileges,  aad  ihe  iiidepcM- 
deuce  of  the  kingdom.  Providence  crowu-. 
ed  our  cudca^ouri  wiUj,  auuct^s.    iu^  ili^^ 
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present  melancholy  hoar  it  was  therefore 
our  first  duty,  as  well  as  our  first  thought, 
to  imptore  its  powerful  support  in  our  fu- 
ture sf'fions.  From  your  unaniooity  and 
patriotism,  we  expert  the  most  powerful 
assistatirp.  In  faithful  union  wilh  your 
King,  wlio  is  bound  to  you  by  the  laws, 
you  will  rontinup  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent ;  in  this  manner  you  will  most  wor- 
thily hononr  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
whom  we  lament,  and  may  his  blessed  spi- 
rit for  ever  prote<'t  a .  happy  people,  who 
can  say  upon  his  grave,  with  pure  heart- 
felt gratitude,  '  Through  him  we  possess 
the  laws  which  we  ourselves  made,  the  free 
soil  which  covers  the  bones  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  hrit^htened  prospect  of  our  future 
lot,  which  his  virtues  and  his  self-denial 
have  prepared  for  us.'  We  remain  well 
affecteid  to  you  all  and  each,  with  our 
Royal  favour,  and  recommend  you  to  God 
the  Almighty. 

CHARLES  JOHN. 

G.  VON  WETTERSTEDT. 
Palac9  of  StochMm,  bth  Fkhrumrp^  U18. 

Anecdote  of  Bernadoite. 

Among  the  wounded  prisoners  (taken 
in  a  sortie  from  the  fortress  of  Cuddalore) 
was  a  younpf  French  sergeant,  who  so  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  notice  of  Col.  Wan- 
genheim,  commandant  of  the  Hanoverian 
troops  in  the  English  service,  by  his  inte- 
resting appearance  and  roannera,  that  he 
ordered  the  young  man  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  own  tent,  where  he  was  treated  with  at- 
tention and  kindness  until  his  recovery  and 
release.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
French  armyi  under  Bernadotte,  entered 
Hanover,  GenerHl  Wangenheim,  among 
othei%,  attended  the  levee  of  the  conqueror. 
'  You  have  served  a  great  deal,*  said  Ber- 
nadotte, ou  his  being  presented,  *  and,  as 
1  understand,  in  India?*  <*\  have  served 
there.'  •  At  Cuddalore?*  « It  was  there.* 
'  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  wounded 
sergeant  whom  you  took  under  your  pro- 
tection in  the  course  of  that  service  ?*  The 
circumstance  was  not  immediately  present 
to  the  Generals  mmd ;  but  on  recollection 
be  resumed,  *  I  do  /indeed  remember  the 
drcumstance,  and  a  very  dne  young  man 
he  was}  I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  him 
ever  since,  but  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  of  his  welfare.*  *  That 
young  sergeant,*  said  Bernadotte, '  was  the 
person  who  has  now  the  honour  of  address- 
ing you ;  who  is  happy  in  this  public  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging  the  obligation, 
and  will  omit  no  means  witiiio  hia  power 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  to  General  Wan- 
genheim.* 


SwiTZCftLaND. 


^Perikm  Humanitif* 
The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  given 
signal  proofii  of  their  sublime  and  penlous 
humanity  during  the  past  winter.  On  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  Dec.  they,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  came  to  the  assistance,  of  tiro 
travellers  who  had  lost  their  way.  Teo 
days  afler  learning  that  some  more  stran- 
gers were  wandering  npon  the  moun- 
tains throngh  the  snows,  and  oppreind 
with  hunger  and  fatigue*  they  proceeded 
in  spite  of  every  danger,  and  brought  away 
the  wretched  travellers  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  convent 
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Windtor-CatUe^  March  7.— His  Majesty 
has  passed  the  last  month  in  great  tranqoil- 
lity,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  good  ittale 
of  t>odily  health,  but  hia  Majesty's  diiorder 
is  unchanged. 

REVENUE. 

Abstract  of  the  Net  produce  of  the  Reve- 
nue  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grett 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Years  eadiog 
the  5th  of  January,  1817,  and  5tb  of 
January,  ISIS. 

Yr.  ending       Yr.  ending 
SthJan.  I8I7.  5/A  Jos.  1818. 

Consolidated        .        6,306,448        8,373,770 

AnnuRl  Duties        .     2,393,S0l        S^7I^ 

War  Taxes    .        .     1,008,366 

Total  Prod. of  Cast.  £0,70S,015    £ll,S4&;»4 

Consolidated,     in-^ 

c  iding    Assessed  S  20,161,318       18,501,503 

Taxes,  Ireland      3 

Annani  Duties     .  534,124  858»I$1 

War  Taxes  .        4,462,074         3,007,313 

Total  Prd.  Bxcise  £25,157,516    £31,856,946 


Stamps 
Post  Ofiice 
Assessed  Taxes 
Property  Tsx     , 
Land  Taxes 
MIseellaneous 


6,472,106 
1,498,001 
5,783,829 

11,185,684 
1,127,929 
444,688 


Unappropriated  Datias  374,006 
Penaoos.lic  AoB.DBties    4^016 


6,857/287 
1.390,230 
6,127,^20 
1,268,458 
1,163,320 
688,930 
1,062,&73 


£86,889,624  £13,563,227 

Total  Net  Rerenue  £61,755,155  £51>66V^7 
The  Irish  and  Portagaese  payments  for 
the  interest  on  their  respective  Debb  pay- 
able  in  EnglaDd,  are  excluded  from  this 
Statement;  and  the  War  Taxea  appropria- 
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tad  (o  tbe  Interest  aT  Loans  charged  on 
tieB,  «re  tncladed  under  tbehi*ad  of  War 
Tax^s,  to  the  Q'larler  ended  6tb  July, 
1818,  i«rla«ive.  rr»»m  which  period  certain 
War  Dolre.H  of  Cus1ojii««  hfing  m«de  prr- 
pctwal  per  Act  66  Geo.  III.  c  29,  are  in- 
doded  under  the  head  of  Consolidated 
CBstoim;. 

PMie  Fvnded  Debt. 
Tbe    Amoaiit  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt  of  Gre«it  Britain,  diMlinKoishing  the 
rodceined  and  nnredeemed;  together  with 
aaanal  cfaar)r«»  thereon,  and  the  sinking 
fond  ap|»licable  to  the  discharge  thereof, 
«a  the  dih  of  January,  1818:— 
Gffval     Britaio,    iacladiiig    Ireland,    funded 
thereio,  Coasolidated  per  58  Geo.  III.  c.  98. 
PabTic  Faoded  Debt*      .    .    £1,I06»7S9,6IA 

IMc  Redeemed 358,557,624 

Debt  UnredecBaed       •    . 


748,801,091 


Ckanp^  cxchuive  of  Sinking  > 

Fasd,  c«tuBatad«t  | 

Stfkiag  Fund»  estimated  at  . 


it27,86«,439 
13»847,137 


Total  Ana  Charge,  estimated  at  £4l,7I3,J^76 
By  tbe  57  Geo.  111.  c.  48,  tbe  Sinking 
Fund  AccoQuta  terminate  on  tbe  5th  Janu- 
«y  In  each  year,  instead  of  the  1st  of 
Fthiumry,  aa  heretofore. 

The  ordluary  estimates  of   the  Nary, 

bnildiDg  and  repair  of  tbe  abipa,  and  of  the 

Timaaport  Defhirtment,  for  the  year  1818^ 

bnve  lieen  printed.    Tbe  following  is  an 

■batract:— 

Total  for  traospoK  lerrice   .    .     i?1 78,948 

Total  for  the  Navy      ....     1,787,181 

Total  for  army  prorisions    .    .         320,000 

Grand  total  .  .  £2,286,129 
Ordnmtet  EsiinuUe*, 
The  total  Ordinary  and  fixtraordinartes 
for  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1818,  are 
8C3;8W.  18s.  lOd.  from  which  is  to  be  de- 
ducted* by  ptresormed  sale  of  old  stores, 
984)001  and  by  credit  on  the  vote  for  Naval 
Ordtxaoce  for  atoaes  issued,  but  which  it  ia 
not  aecesaary  thia  vear  to  replace  25,0001., 
lonriag  a  total  for  6reat  Britain  of  744,8881. 
IBs.  Idd.,  which  will4  ll6,609l.  lOs.  lid., 
tbe  amoQut  for  Ireland,  makes  for  the  Unt- 
ied Kmgdom  a  total  of  860,4981.  18s.  Qd. 

Armjf  AfMMles.— By  the  abstract  just 
pvioled,  it  appears  that  the  nnmber  of 
traepa  to  tie  provided  for,  in  the  vear  1818 
b  94.847 :  and  that  the  charge  for  them  is 
494^2901.  IDs.  4d. ;  that  the  nunvber  of 
liMips  in  France  is  2^,993;  and  iu   t|idia 

1^899. 

'  i_  ^    ' 

»lacltBBtv»of  l«909,600l.  Irish  5  per  ceots. 


Gold  and  <SiYver  Cbtn* 
An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Gold  and 
Silver  coined  at  his  MajcKly's  M »ut  for 
the  two  yeara  preceding  1st  January, 
1818.  dlstiirguishioi;  edc)i  year;  and  ^kp 
distinguishing  the  Amount  coined  from 
old  Gold  an<l  Silver  Coin. 

GOLD. 

1816* M, Nil. 

1817. "£4.268  880.      • 

The  Gold  imported  in  the  Mint  by  tbe 
Bank,  for  Coinage,  is  received  in  ingots, 
without  reference  to  the  coin  from  ifflikh 
it  is  produced. 

SILYEII.  ^ 

J816.  Ansount  coined,  (includ-        £.       #.  ^d. 
ing  for  tbe  Fix) 1 ,806,181    0>  6 

1817.  Amount  coined,  (includ- 
ing for  the  Fix,) . .  • . . .  2,437,095  1 8,  0 
Amount  coined  from  old 
SilverCoin, •1,516,038    34 

Total,.... £5,759.315  1  io 
Order  of  the  Garter, 

Some  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the,  Char- 
ter, which  are  supposed  to  have  l>elonged 
to  one  of  the  Peers  attainted  in  the  year 
1716,  are  come  to  the  public  hammer  in 
Edinburgh.  This  relic,  it  seems,  was  Jn 
tbe  possession  of  tbe  late  Cardinal  Yoi;k, 
was  disposed  of  at  bis  death,  and  was 
brought  from  Rome  by  an  Italian  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Frankis*  The  insig- 
nia are  of  the  time  of  Charley  L  and  con- 
tain a  whole-length  figure  of  that  unfortn- 
nate  Monarch,  with  those  of  St.  George, 
the  Horse,  and  Dragon. 

Buonaparte^ i  Booki. 

Seventeen  cases  were  lately,  landed, 
which  were  understood  to  contain  tbe 
whole,  or  great  part,  of  tbe  personal  li- 
brary of  Buonaparte.  These  Books  are 
chiefly  modern  ;  the  editions,  of  course, 
tboSe  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  display 
of  typographical  splendour.  Tbe  bindings 
are  the  most  superb  that  can  be  conceived  ^ 
some  of  velvet,  others  of  vellum,  or  of 
Russia  leather.  There  are  some  in  satin. 
Tbe  colour  of  all  is  green ;  and  the  Impe- 
rial arms  are  on  each  book.  We  know 
not  what  arrangement  it  is  that  has  per- 
mitted these  books  to  be  bronght  here,  nor 
whether  they  are  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  French  Government,  or  fur  that  of 
Buonnparte.  The  Cnstom-bouxe  duties 
upon  tbem  amount  to  five  hundred  ponndi. 
Moveable  Axle  for  CarHiiges, 

A  B'lViirian  of  the  name  of  Laukensper- 
ger  having  inveninl  an  axle  ul  this  desciip- 
tinn,  has  transmitted  his  moilel  to  Mr, 
Ackcrman^  who  b»s  stcurefl  it  by  a  patent. 

*  There  remaioB  yet  to  coin  abuut  halt   « 
million  sterling  of  the  old  Silver  Coin. 
Qft 
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rindinic  the  poTe.  Tbi«  ffivf  the  cmrttmgt 
XM  iiiicomnioiily  airy  appearanM,  and  re- 
duces tbe  ratlUnir  noiar  in  moving. 

Roni0n  Villa  im  OrfurMm. 

This  Roman  Villa,  disicovered  nemt 
5^ton«8field,  ehven  miles  from  Oxford, 
was  first  pointed  oat  in  I8I6,  by  the 
.kPV.  Mr.  Brown,  the  vtvar  of  that  parish. 
By  tbe  assiatanre  of  that  ^eiitlemuii*  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^.  011  whose 
estate  ibe  villa  stands,  extensive  di9CO«ertei 
have  beeu  made.  The  buiidiiig:  incloses 
about  three  acres  of  land ,  tbe  peristyle, 
OD  every  side  of  the  quadrangle,,  is  very 
evident,  as  ^re  the  divisions  of  47  rooms. 
The  pavements  are  tesselated  aud  in  f^€>od 
cone*  it  ion.  One  of  them  in  a  lasge  room 
is  perfect  l*he  ttuera  are  so  exactly  laid 
together,  so  beagtifullv  varied,  viid  the 
patterna  so  correct  and  elegant,  that  the 
t>est  floor  cl«th  is  M>t  painted  with  more 
accuracy  or  l>eauty«  Tbe  pattern  is  one 
which  frequently  appears  on  our  modern 
floor  cloths.  The  baths  are  completely 
excavated,  and  the  hifpoeaiuU  and  flues, 
by  whkh  they  warmed  their  rooma.  in  tbe 
manner  we  have  adopted  for  hot  houses, 
are  apparent.  Tbe  largest  rooma  aeem  to 
be  aboat  30ft.  by  95,~>one  ia  exactK  98  by 
24;  a  proportion,  in  which  the  length  ex- 
ceeds tbe  width  mnch  less  than  iu  oiodem 
rooma.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  fix 
the  precise  date  of  the  villa ;  the  coins 
collected  are  those  of  Constantine  tbe 
Great,  who  wss  Ceesar  in  SOd»  and  Au- 
f;ualua  from  308  to  337.— The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  shows  a  due  regard  to  these 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  At  pccseot 
the  remaina  of  pillars  and  the  tea^bled 
pavements  are  covered  with  moul^  to  pro^ 
tect  them  from  frosts,  which  are  part iculsr- 
ly  injmriona  to  tbe  latter,  by  looseuing  tbe 

Jaw  Bcme  rf  a  Jfktile. 
Lately  was  dog  up,  aboqt  tliirty  feet 
deep.  In  Roydon  grsvef  pit,  near  Diss,  so 
extraordinary  fragmept  of  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  whale,  measuriirg  20  inctios  in  girib, 
bat  not  more  tbao  nine  inches  in  length  i 
the  outside  ooropfetely  pctiificd,  l»uf  tbe 
inside  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to 
a  recent  booe,  except  in  colour,  whirh  it 
reecfvcd  from  the  stratum  in  which  it  was 
bcddiMi.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  futn'l 
has  suffered  nncommon  attrition  to  be 
rerlMCed  to  the  form  in  which  it  domt  it. 
The  ends  are  so  mtich  nibbed  as  to  ap- 
pear moroL  artificial  than  natural.  It 
cannot  fait  of  leading  the  mind  of  an  ob- 
server to  the  remot^  periofi  when  a  super- 
natural  power  irritated  i\m  ehOLwaX  ia  | 
icot  momtli^i  j^^lfi  re/juires  biit  ai|^  'io^  \  mlash  it  was  drifted* 


Tbia  moat  naefiil  and  ingeni  •.*.«  ii.ven 
tion,  applicable  to  all  fonr-wheeled  car- 
liagrs  p«iFaesses  advantages  so  numrroup 
and  imfMirtant,  that  it  ciunot  fail,  iu  a 
ahott  time,  to  lie  ooosidered  iadispensably 
Baeesaary  to  foar- wheeled  carriages  of 
€wer\  kind.  The  following  are  its  princi 
pal  featmrea : 

I4  A  carriage  with  tbe  new  moveal>le  ax  le 
9vill  turn  in  a  \ery  limited  Kpac«,  where  it 
aronld  he  impomiblr  for  the  same  carriage 
with  tho  stiff  axle  to  effect  that  movf 
^nt.  ^ 

2.  The  moveable  axle  permits  a  carriage 
to  be  hudt  from  Id  to  18  indies  shorter 
than  ON  the  old  |)rinciple,  and  will  of 
4yiorsr  greatly  diminish  the  draught. 

3.  Tlie  moTrabl4^  axle  affords  complete 
aecorily  againt  upsetting,  ss  n^ust  he  evi- 

.  .dfini  on  iiiftpeclion.  It  is,  in  like  manner, 
a  safeguant  against  accidents  in  turning,  as 
the  wheels  pcArer  change  their  position,  bni 
only  their  direciioQ:  whereas  tbe  stiff  axle, 
on  the  contrary,  augments  the  danger  at 

'  ffaat  momenta  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
more ^anis^es  arc  upset,  in  making  short 
toma,  than  in  any  ptlier  way. 

4.  With  the  patent  moveable  axle  ihe 
fbre-wherls  jomn  be  jpadc  much  higher, 
while  the  body  may  beliung  htwer  ;  a  cir- 
■eumatanec  not  admissible  with  a  stiff  axle, 
unless  tbe  carriage  be  made  of  uncommon 
length,  and  of  .course  much  heavier  than 
usual.  A  high  (ore- wheel,  moreover,  adds 
Mueb  to  the  b^^ttty  of  a  citrijage,  while  it 
also  greatly  reduces  t^ie  draught,  and  siir- 
jnoants  with  mndi  greater  facility  any  oh- 
atmctions  that  happ<^fi  to  lie  in  the  way, 
m  that  iHTcaent  themselves  in  bad  roads. 

£^  TJiis  axle  is  by  no  jneana  so  liable  to 
i>reak  aa  the  stiff  one :  its  greatest  strength 
iff  brought  behind  the  nave  of  the  wheel, 
the  plaee  where  tbe  common  axle  fre« 
i;|iienlly  breaks;  and  owing  to  ila  being 
moveable,  it  gives  way  to  any  olwtruction 
that  ia  eneonntered  by  tbe  wheel,  which 
the  stiff  one  docs  not 

•4.  The  breaking  of  the  perch-bolt,  a 
very  serioot  consideration,  to  which  four- 
wheeled  carriages  are  contimiatly  exposed, 
.and  which  but  too  often  happens,  especial- 
ly to  traveUittg  oarriages  in  bad  roads,  or 
lis  goio|^ op  f^d  dowa  |iiH,is  rendered  nest 
to  impcjasilde  by  tbe  moreaUe  axle.  With 
:4bis  invenlioit,  the  upper  and  lower  carriage 
IBOnstitute  but  one  and  not  two  distinct 
parts,  as  in  tbe  old  constrootion  with*  tbe 
jtiff  axle,  and  very  little  atress  reatson  tbe 
jiercbrbolt^ 

7.  4-  common  oarriage  on  tbe  old  princi- 
ple re/iuifes  about  twenty  pieces  of  timber, 
and,  of  o^urae,  iron  plates  and  screws  in 
proportlotp;    i^lijle  a  carriage  with  the  pa-  } 
0^4 
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The  Tiolinice  of  the  ttorm*  or  ra- 
fhcr  kanrietoie  of  Wednctday  iitgiit,  the 
4th  of  Mardh,  wts  fc\tf  more  or  less, 
in  all  parts  of  England.  At  Lower  Ryde, 
Isle  Off  Wight,  a  cottage  of  Gen.  Ara- 
bioX  with  three  other  houses,  were  thrown 
down,  and  another  bouse  completely  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The 
storm  raged  with  increased  fury  about  10 
o'eloek,  when  the  sea,  rising  five  feel 
above  its  nankl  height,  broke  in  upon  the 
iababltaots  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape;  and 
in  oue  houae,  where  were  a  man,  his 
wifr,  mod  eight  children,  oue  wave  forced 
dovro  the  dtoor,  and  the  succeeding  one 
8we|>l  away  the  staircase;  so  that  the  chil- 
dreo  were  obli^red  to  be  taken  from  tlieir 
beds,  bat  happily  no  lives  were  lost* 

Aft  HouJtofi,  Devonshire,  houses  were 
unroofed,  and  bams  and  trees  blown 
down  in  alt  directions.  The  mails  and 
other  coaches  were  not  able  to  get  through 
to  Exeter  from  thence,  owinr  to  16  large 
elma  beiug  blown  down,  and  lying  across 
the  roed.  The  mail  bags  were  carried  for 
ward  by  the  Guard,  on  horseback,  who  got 
round  through  the  fields.  One  elm  in  the 
town  was  torn  op  by  the  roots,  the  earth 
of  which  was  raised  16  feet.  Fortmiately 
it  frll  clear  of  the  houses.  One  of  tlie  Lon- 
doo  coadies  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  it 
had  ooly  passed  half  a  minute  when  a 
huge  elm  fell  across  the  road,  the  branches 
of  which  just  brushed  the  hind  part  of  the 
coach,  but  its  progress  was  soon  stopped 
by  another  laying  across  the  road,  'rhe 
pisnengen  all  walked  back  to  Honitoo,  the 
catch  reiDaioed  all  night  in  the  road. 

At  Porftsmooth,  by  the  bolldinga  be- 
tween the  Round  lower  and  ttie  PcAnt 
weie  eitherredoced  to  ruins,  waahed  away, 
or  their  foaiidalions  undermined.  The 
water  was  Iwafeet  atiove  the  pavement  in 
Pbiol^street.  The  damage  done  to  pro 
peity  in  the  cellair^  iiod  lower  rooiiis  wa^. 
very  great.— ^Several  small  buildings  next 
the  hartieuKs  mouth  were  washed  away, 
with  the  steps  at  the  Sally  porta,  and  their 
ptatfonna;  aud  the  Slaughter-house  Wharf 
waa  orach  damaged.  The  sea  made  a  com- 
plete breach  through  the  beach  at  South- 
sea,  between  the  Castle  and  I^amiM  Fort, 
and  ioondated  the  common  and  old  morass, 
where  a  farm  house  has  been  many  years 
stsodiug.lhe  iumateaof  which  had  scarcely 
tine  to  aave  themselves.  Horsey  Island 
waa  entirely  overflowed,  aud  15  sheep  were 
drawned  there.  Ail  the  arabie  laud  near 
LdBapa  Fort  was  likewise  iuuudated,  and 
13  acres  of  wheat  oo  the  farm  of  Mr.  Gaiu, 
j^o.  wera-insiantiy  washed  up,— A  baiid- 
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ing, about  350  yards  from  the  shore,  faH  o^ 
Mced  potatoes,  was  washed  down  by  the 
violence  oi  the  wave*.  Two  exteosita 
breaches  are  made  in  that  solid  »toue  sea 
wall  (erected  for  the  protei'iioii  of  the 
Hospital  at  Haslar),  and  the  ponderooa 
stones  and  masonry  work,  of  70  tons 
weight,  were  throw  u  down  level  with  tba 
sea  shore. 

Importani   Decitions, 

Titk€9.^jL  question  of  considerable  im- 
poriance  to  the  agiiculturHl  interest  of  the 
kingdom  was  lately  decided  by  the  Vice 
Clmncellor.  Tho  raae  waj»  a  bill  filed  bj; 
Mr.  Samoal  Bntihellor,  of  Bath,  is  admi- 
nistrator of  his  brother,  the  Kev.  John 
Batchellor,  deceased,  late  Vicar  ot  Bittoo, 
in  the  county  of  Glouce.<ter,  against  Mr, 
Thomas  Smallrnmbe,  of  Bitton.  Tbo 
principal  object  of  the  suit  was,  the  reco* 
very  from  the  defendant  of  the  %altteof 
Agiatment  Tithe  for  several  y»'ars,  for  the 
|iastura|re  of  unprofitable  oattle,  upon 
l^nds  of  considerable  extent,  which  httd 
been  fnrevioutty  in  the  tame  ytart  mown  for 
hay,  mndtuch  hay  dufy  iithtd.  The  defen* 
dant  pleaded,  in  bar,  U  Kettiui^  unt  any 
account  of  5ucb  agistment,  that  no  lithe  ia 
bT  law  due  fMrtheagistme.ut  ofcattf^upoa 
landa  so  circam«tHnci*d.  The  Vice  Cban«> 
cellor,  in  giving  Judgment,  took  a  concise 
but  very  luminous  view  oPttio  law  on  tha 
subject  as  laid  dovrn  by  the  earlieM  writers, 
and  in  the  reported  canes;  and  stated,  that 
they  formed  an  uninteiruptcil  Mr^am  of 
authority,  from  uhie^  we  learne*!,  that 
by  rule  of  Uie  common  law,  A^iiitment 
Tithe  is  nof,in  tuoh  circumstances,  payobra 

Parish  Appreaiieet -^K  late  dfcisionof 
the  Magistiatetf  of  Devon,  rcspectiifg  tha 
indentures  of  pkrlth  nppren tires.'  cannot  be 
too  generally  pnblrshei).  It  fa  known, 
that  when  a  paiish  binds  out  so  appren* 
tire  upon  A.  though  it  gives  a '  pretnioin, 
with  such  apprentice,  no  stamp  is  neces-* 
sary  to  make  the  indenture  valMf.  Bat  tf  A. 
tranxfcr  such  apprentice  to  B.  with  any  (ire- 
mium  whate«er,  this  second  indenturf  gniat 
b^  drawn  on  a  20».  stamp,  or  the  binding 
will  be  fraodolent  as  it  respects  th^  stamp 
duty,  and  of  no  validity  as  an  indenture;, 
the  apprentice  will  nut  gain  a  settlement 
under  it,  but  will  revert  to  the  first  master^ 
the  same  as  if  no  such  aaaignment  had 
ever  been  made. 

mtneuesExpeniti.'^A  recent  decisioii  in 
the  Common  Pleas  on  this  subject  is  of  soma 
iuterest  to  the  public.  A  witness  who  had 
been  summoned  on  an  arbitration  re  (sued  In 
give  evidence  till  he  ^as  paid  his  exp^fnM% 
and  then  brought  his  action  for  recuircrtng 
the  same.  Mr.  Justice  Park  decided,  thai 
a  witttCHi  cQniin|fraai  a  didUmve»  waa  an> 
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titled  to  his  expenses,  though  a  witness 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  was  not:  but 
he  must  not  refuse  to  give  evidence  after 
having  been  sworn. 

SCOTLAKD. 

Tofnb  of  Robert  Bruce. 
During  the  preparations  that  have  been 

going  on   in  the   Psalter  church-yard  of 
luoferniline,   towards  the  building   of  a 
new  chnrrh.  a  tomb,  snpposed  to  be  that  of 
the  celebrited  Kin«;  Robert  the  Brnce.w^s 
the  other  day  discovered.    There  is  yit  no 
absolute  certainty  of  (he  tomb  being  his, 
no  inscription  to  that  etfect  having  been 
found,  but   there  is   much  circurostantinl 
evidence  to  prove  the  suppoMtiun.    n*he 
iituation  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
of  King   Robert's  sepulchre,  pointed  out 
by    the  two  earliest   Scottish   liistoriuns, 
BartK>ur  and  Fordun,  while  the  appearance 
of  the  grave  indicate  it  to  have  been  one  of 
a  personage  of  no  snnill  distinction.    There 
is  a  large  trough,  built  of  polished  stone, 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  and  18  inches 
in  depth;  the  cover  of  which,  when  tirst 
ot>8^rved,  had  on  it  several  iron  rings,  in 
a  very  decayed  state ;  and  some  of  wtiich 
were  even  entirely  loosened  from  the  stone. 
In  this  trouf^h   lies  a  (argr  body,  six  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  cased  in  lead.    The 
lead  is  pretty  entire,  except  on  the  breast, 
where  it  ia  much  coiisume<l,  exhibiting 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  body  in  a  state 
of  considerable  preservation.     The   body 
itself  hiid  i>eeu  wrapped  in  damask  cloth, 
extremely  fine,  and  interwoven  with  gold, 
■ome  fragments  of  which  remain,     ^ionie- 
thing  like  a  crown  h»s  been  observed  upon 
the  head,  but  from  the  hurried  inspection 
that  was  made  of  it,  this  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  ascertained.     A  wooden  coffin 
appeara  to  have  sor rounded  the  body,  of 
which  some  vestiges  still  exist.    The  moul- 
dered  wood,    conceived   to   be  oak,   lies 
strewed  on  thn  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and 
one  or  two  nails  have  been  picked  up  from 
anongst  it.    The  grave  is  now  closed,  and 
soured   against  any  violent  depredations 
by  three  rows  of  flag  stones,  fastened  to 
each  other  by  iron  bars,  in  uhirh  state  it 
ia  to  continue  till  the  intentions  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  further 
procedure*  are  learned.    Several  fragments 
of  marble,  carved  and  gilt,  were  dug  from 
the  nitas  in  the  iminediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  tomb,  which  in  all  probability  are 
the  remains   of  tlie  monument  that  had 
been  erected  over  it    Thia  tomb,  along 
wHh  the  other  royal  monuments,  are  all  to 
be  within  the  area  of  the  new  church, 
which  will  impart  to  thia  edifice  a  cooae- 
qvtace   apd  fane  »(  yvhich  no  timilar 
building  in  Scotland  can  boaat. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Ofiee^  AforeASS,  1818. 

Asi  Old  Proverb  inform* us,  that  "  Hoose 
is  Home,  though  never  so  homely;**-^ 
on  the  same  principle  we  give  the  first 
place  to  Home  Ne%is,  although  to  sf^y 
truths  the  events  of  the  last  Month  have 
not  been  distinguished  by  any  great  or 
lasting  importance. 

The  Political  events  consist,  as  usu:\l» 
of  much  discussion  in  the  Parliament  on 
the  misdemeanors, — real  or  supposed,  ot 
Official  Characters,  as  to  what  has  been  , 
together  with  contradictory  anticipatiptia 
of  what  will  be 

In  a  free  Government,  opinions  must  be 
allowed  to  differ  on  the  best  means  of  pr€>- 
nioting  the  aame  end  which  both  parties 
have  in  view;  and  the  different  lighta  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  viewed,  are  es- 
sentially useful,  in  calling  forth  truth,  anil 
in  combining  important  improvements,  for 
the  government  of  the  state. 

At  .the  present  moment  several  moat 
interesting  enquiries  are  proceeding;  as 
— the  examination  of  the  National  Fi- 
nances, a  aubject  of  infinite  consequence  : 
— the  revision  of  the  state,  condition,  and 
cost  of  the  poorj  which  viith  the  plan  for 
their  future  gjvernnifnt,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  those  who  are  now  bound  to  sup- 
port them,  is  scarcely  of  lin»s  consequence 
to  individuals,  than  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Income  and  Ex|>euditure. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  thi'  commonly 
reported  estimate  of  the  expences  attend- 
ing the  Poor,  which  has  been  stated  at 
somewhat  sliort  of  seven  millions,  has  iu 
fact,  proved  more  than  eignt,  and  advanc- 
ing far  towards  nine  millions.  A  revenue 
equal,  and  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
many  crowned  heads!  and  this,  we  incline 
to  think,  is  considerably  t)elow  the  truth. 
Among  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  seitsion,  the  proposal  for  incrfssing  the 
number  of  Churches  stands  distinguished. 
That  many  great  towns — and  among  them 
the  metro|iolis,  have  out  %w\\\\  what  an- 
ciently was  an  ample  provision  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  the  deficiency  demands  a  legislative 
interference. 

Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  a  careful 
aelection  of  characters  to  whom  the  charge 
of  public  iiiiitruction  is  entrusted,  ought 
to  be  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  those 
whom  it  concerns.  It  is  not  enough,  now- 
a-days,  if  iu  truth,  it  ever  was»  that  a 
mere  regularly-breil  professor  occupy  the 
pulpit:  the  general  spread  of  knowledge 
f  mong  the  public  enables  amditora  to  judge 
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wixh  eocmsed  «ccaracjr ;  while  recent  at- 1  What  elae  conJd  be  expected  ?  did  not 
tacks  oo  our  Holy  Religion*  hate  proved  J  these  **  respectable  families*'  possexs  the 
plainly  enooght  that  there  is  no  want  of    powei  of  loco-motion,  as  well  us  the  LiicJ- 


cilter  sifrewdttrsa  or  impudence  among  its 
reprobate  adversarieii. 

To  ju<lge  by  appearances,  men  of  abi- 
h\y  roret  with  acceptance  among  the  more 
tiiougbtfut  portion  of  the  public;  and 
vhile  some  parish  churches  are  deserted, 
others  are  throoj^ed.  The  cause  of  this,  well 
dcaerv* a  investigation:  why  somt  Divinea 
have  the  mialbrtune  to  thin  their  congre- 
gmtioos  from  many  to  few,  ought  to  be  no 
iccret  to  their  au|>erior8,  as  it  probably  is 
aooe  to  their  parishioneri.  It  is  in  vain  to 
throw  all  the  blame  on  the  laity ;  neither 
can  the  laity  be  vehemently  admonished,  or 
rooatraiucd ;  they  may  be  drawn,  but  they 
wiil  not  tie  driven  :  they  may  be  attracted ; 
but  censures  or  even  anathemas  have  no 
power  in  the  present  day. 

Thia  subject  is  equally  delicate  oa  im- 
portant: we  fort>ear  from  pursuing  it: 
tlie  hint  will,  we  h(»pe,  t>e  understood ; — 
the  well -informed  acknowledge  a  foresight, 
sad  the  timid  do  not  deny  an  apprehension ; 
white  both  agree  that,  though  churches 
ate  certainly  wanted,  they  ceitainly  are 
not  alJ  that  is  wanted.  And  liere  we 
ngbt  introduce  a  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  Catholics  among  ua:  as  well  as  to  that 
of  recent  seceders,  &c,  &c.  It  ought  to  en- 
gage tlie  attention  of  the  Dignitaries  of  all 
Protestant  Churches;  and  we  suppose  it 
does:  What  farther  can  we  say  ? 

The  Panorama  has  had  the  mortification 
to  predict  tHit  too  truly  the  consequences 
of  several  incidents,  not  of  the  most  plea* 
taut  kind,  in  the  course  of  its  political 
life,  and  among  them  those  which  would 
ioevitably  attend,  sooner  or  later,  the  to- 
lertiicm — that  is  not  the  most  expressive 
word  that  might  tie  used — given  to  the 
spirit  of  Luddtsro,  in  the  neigh tiourhood 
of  Nottingham.  It  was  therefore,  witliout 
Borpriz-  we  read  a  few  days  ago,  the 
fellowini;  paragraph  :— **The  Hosiers  aifd 
Fraose  work  Knitters  of  Nottinghsm,  Lei- 
csster,  and  that  neighbourhood,  to  the 
Bualier  of  1.0,000,  are  now  petitioning 
PsHianieot,  in  consequence  of  the  distress 
they  esperieoce.  This  has  been  brought 
Bpoo  them  tiy  the  Luddites.  A  great  part 
of  the  machinery  has  tieen  destroyed,  and 
the  masler-mannfactorei%  have  fled  for 
safety  to  other  parts.  Nay,  many  respec- 
able  famiiiea,  who  spent  much  money 
iBOng  tlie  shop  keepers,  have  withdrawn 
to  more  tranquil  dintricts.  The  couse- 
<|aeoces  of  the  atrocious  conspiracies  xre 
BOW  visiting  the  working  classes.  The 
pettifln  wu  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  HooM  «r  Coomioiia  qd  the  Poor  Laws." 


dites  and  their  chtafo }  Why,  then,  should 
they  continue  to  reside  where  their  persons 
and  properties  were  not  safe,  as  well  from 
insult  as  from  danger^  The  same  causes 
continue  in  existence,  though  not  in  ex- 
ercise: Who  willsHfiply  the  place  oftliose 
removed;  while  report  aflirnis  that"  Ge* 
neral  Ludd"  h  s  esraiNnl  the  gallows  ? 

A  truce  with  thime  melancholy  ditties ! 
—We  strike  :i  rheeifiil  string : 
Now  let  Hymcirs  self  appear 
In  raffron  robe,  with  taper  clear ; 
With  Pomp,  and  feast,  and  Revelry, 
With  Masque  aud  auliqiie  Psfrvantry ; 
With  store  of  Ladies  whose  brigbt  eyes 
Rsin  influence,  and  adjudge  the  prize. 
Of  wit  or  arms  ;  whilr  botli  contend 
To  win  ber  praise,  whom  all  commend. 
The  public  is  deepiv   interested  in  the 
marriages  now  in  prot^ress  among  various 
branchesof  the  Royal  Family.  It  is,  on  every 
account,  to  be  hoped,  that'  the  Iosm  lately 
mourned  and  deeply  feit  by  the  nation, 
will  be  repafred ;  and  that  every  possibility 
of  confusion  will  be  prevented.    The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  finds  a  consort  in  Germany* 
a  Princess  oF  He^se :  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth receives  a  husband  in  the  Prince  of 
Elesse  Hombdurg. 

May  these  cunnexlons  prove  happy  1  And 
if  a  certain  amoro»o  be  disappointed,  as  • 
most  things  have  two  sides  to  them,  those 
whose  memory  recrtlls  former  times  and 
former  afTairs,  may  with  equal  propriety 
address  one  of  thcpurtieN—  tant  pis^  and  the 
other, — lani  mieitx. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters: — neverthe- 
less, eccordiiigto  the  witticism  formerly  al- 
leged in  vindication  of  the  sign  of  the 
*•  Golden  Leg  j"— gold  is  a  gttod  sign. 
And  we  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  tni»  mliii  in 
circulation.  Silver,  it  seems.  prece«U  s  gold ; 
which  though  it  tie  false  Heraidrv,  is,  we 
believe,  true  AUhyniy}  and  Alrh\ii>y,  we 
know,  aimed  at  turning  every  Ihiuu  into 
gohl.  Happily,  tkat  was  be>ond  itn  power: 
for  should  gold  become  too  plenhfiil,  it 
would  become  worthless;  ami  if  every 
thing  were  gold — what  a  niorlitirjtion 
were  that  to  good  old  Knglish  hearts  and 
roa^t-beef  stomachs! 

The  Bank  has  offered  i'20.t)00  iu  silver 
to  any  Banker  who  sends  for  it  —  "U  y  pro- 
vided, that  Banker  sends  an  equivalent  in 
Bank  Notes.  Why  then,  "how  are  we 
ruined  ?"  And  moreover,  this  silver  will  ^ 
not  be  carried  out  of  the  country  ;  it  is  too 
weighty,  too  bulky;  and  too  i^early  od^ 
par  with  the  metallic  currency  of  the  Con* 
tiuental  States,  Holland,  &c. 
The  CoDtsoeot  it  tranquil.    We  hftve 
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heard  nothing  from  Sweden,  hut  what  is 
favourahle  lo  Bem^doite  ••  wlio  seeins  to 
hHve  Hied  himsflf  on  the  Ihroiic,  very 
€|uirflv.  We  knoM'  itoibinj^  to  ilie  con 
triir>.-Tlii>  hearing,  and  teeming,  and 
knowing  t^WtW,  »ir,  yon  mnst  not  deny 
a  PoJiiKM.n  the  uiie  of  his  potentini  mood, 
or  hm  niiy-he-Botcntie;  is  he  hound  to  ex- 
press himself  more  exphritly  ?  No. 

Km. Ilia  IS  pJa\ing  m  politic  ^psri  in  Po- 
land. The  aniieut  diet  of  that  country, 
»  aboui  lo  he  restored  with  improvenicnts. 
rhis  %vill  niulce  more  friends  than  the 
quartering  of  armies;  and  better  frienda, 
too,  in  case  of  need.  Report  affirms  that 
the  troops  of  Russia  qunrtered  in  France, 
have  some  expectati  )n  of  a  change  of  the.r 
canfonmcnis.  This  may  be  reasoned  on 
in  nio'e  thnn  one  direction. 

If  Ihe  Russian  troops  are  withdrawn, 
the  I  on  Mi:4enU  of  the  other  powers  will 
not  long  remain  behind  j  but,  there  seem 
tolM*?  at  lta»t,  two  obstacles  to  their  de- 
parture ;  Fia:*re  mu^t  irrst  be  in  a  state  to 
keep  heiself  qmet,  t%hifh  Is  all  the  worlil 
desir  s  of  her;  and  secondly,  the  Allies 
nmitt  have  received  soroethine  effectual  to 
keep  iheni.  also,  quiet.  Ibis  appears  to 
be  easy  enough  on  paper;  but,  if  we 
nghtly  conjecture,  something  besiile  paper 
18  ip  request  on  this  ot  casiou  France  ap- 
pear* to  he  going  on  steadily  ;  it  is  an  es- 
sential put  of  her  political  wisdom,  at  the 
present  moment. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  oar  de- 
wndancepn  the  debilitated  state  of  tbr 
French  Quaocex,  tor  the  cootlnnance  of 
European  tranquillity.  The  Budget  for 
the  prt  sent  Session  nf  the  Cbarnb*  rs  is 
pobh»he<t;  and  a  melancholy  picture  in 
drawn  ot  the  natlonaJ  resources:  wo  sa>, 
10  plain  trrms.  wt  puck  no  confidknce 

IM    THK    INFERtNCE     DRa^N    FROM     THIS 

PiCTUKt.  The  reporter  affirms  that  Franoe 
oaniKit  .  upport  auDlhir  }eaily  budget  like 
the  nn  SI  nl.  We  hope  and  trnsi,  that  ih*- 
Allied  8.»vn  .'ignsi  are  not  to  he  sp  easily 
doped:  this  \s  mtiirjhusee  Tbo  cxpen- 
dituie  is  t  iki  u  at  973  millions  «f  frmus, 
the  incume  at  7oSJ  millions:  ihedeficii  221* 
RiilKon^  (jihont  9J  millions  sterling).  This 
js-heavv,  doubtUss  ;  but  we  know  France 
—and  Fienchincn,  too,  sufficiently  well  to 
•ay-/ifif#  uhra.  Let  Fianpe  fori»ear  from 
iodnlging  her  dreams  of  ambition:  and 
•he  may  bear  many  a  good  budget  after 
Ibis. 

From  Germany  we  hear  but  little.  The 
Industry  of  ihe  people,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  is  getting  forward ;  and  to  advan- 
^T:  .^''*^^i^'  opinion  and  wishes  seem 
•till  to  look  witli  anxiety  to  improved  PoIi- 
^cal  lusUtutioDs,  ^ 
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Spain  is  a  tabyriiith,  into  whi^  ws 
dare  not  trust  ourselves:  todsy  rfpnrti 
«re  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the 
Mother  Country  over  her  Colonies;  to- 
morrow  exactly  the  reverse  may  be  the 
prevalent  opinion.  Spain  is  certainty  fit- 
tiug  out  ss  powerfnl  an  armament  aside 
can  command  of  which  Ihe  Russian  shim 
lately  bought^  form  a  part.  We  murt 
rt WHit  the  iMue.  Mexico  seems  to  be  ouce 
more  submissive  to  the  Parent  State. 

The  Court  of  Brazil  has  made  a  more- 
ineiif,  which  we  do  not  well  understand. 
If  she  means  to  bold  any  |mrt  of  the 
^|>ani»h  teirilory  against  oM  SfiNin,  she 
ui-iy  be  wise;  but,  wesliould  ratherlhisk, 
tha  eiicrease  of  territory  uu^ht  itot  to  be 
her  o(»ject :  if  Mie  means  to  hold  any  part 
against  the  insurgeut  Colonists,  her  rea- 
sons ought  to  be  clear  and  cogent ;  not 
doubtful  or  ambiguous. 

North  Ameriia,  as'  we  have  daily  in- 
formation,  is  intent  on  cnUivatinv  Ihe  sci- 
ences: this  ma>  not  be  thought  by  some  a 
branch  of  Politics;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  extreaiely  Politic  She  is  spending 
some  money  in  (he  old  country  for  this 
|)urpoHe:  it  wjli  return  hers  thousand  fold, 
Xorth  Amirica  is  hIso  intent  on  betiding 
to  her  interest  the  islands  of  tlie  Biitish 
West  Indies.  She  was  uareasonsble 
enough,  to  expect  after  she  became  ao  in- 
dependent/itnte,  ihHt  «b*»  slnmld  enjoy 
thin  commerce  as  freely  as  she  had  eigtiyed 
It,  while  a  psrt  of  the  British  em|»irc. 
She  now  prop^wes  to  place  all  possible 
impediments,  high  duties,  &c.  luffort-  the 
commerce  of  these  islands  «ith  her  pro- 
vinces, in  order  lo  make  them  feel  Uieir 
depenciance  on  her.  Her  object  is  oot 
commercial ;  it  is  p<ditical;  any  Statesmao 
most  see  through  her  prcteneeai  and  fore- 
warned  is  fore-armed. 

'I  he  British  provinces  iu  India  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Pindarreea:  now,  the  Pin- 
darrees  must  expect  to  suffer  from  the 
Britihh  power  iu  India.  It  was  rasJi  io 
tlwm  to  provoke  a  foe  whose  vengesncc 
they  oonht  to  have  foreseen,  and  dresded. 
Accounts  have  been  received  of  a  battle 
with  the  MarhaUas;  but  we  guess,  that 
the  contest  has,  aa  yet,  only  reached  its 
beginning.     Parliculara  are  not  known. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  world:  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  Pliilosopher  in  Hudibras 

Who  swore  the  world,  ss  be  cuald  prove. 
Was  made  of  Sfhliugand^if  love: 
Josi  so  are  Politics;  for  what  else 
Are  here  dinplayed,  b«^  Love  and  Battles? 
The  aouroe  of  fear,  the  source  of  hope  \ 
And  thas  concludes  oo^  Pje^|scoP|i;T 
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STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Lltfft  Cffhe  Binm,  Jdmrtk  SO,  181S. 

Tie  l>f«  bokit^rous  gales  have  produced 
tn  eficrt  «i  many  -  of  tbe  couiitciianrea 
wfll  kiiowo  io  this  House,  whUii,  if  if 
don  oo4  amount  to  alarni,  has  at  lea»t 
the  forcp  of  apprehens'ioii.  It  must  be  »r- 
koovMged,  Ifaat  when  an  individual  has 
ID  ionieittt  torn  of  money — and  some  of 
tbe  more  extensive  hiaurers.  well  know 
vhkt  it  i»  to  have  a  milKon  floatini^  on  the 
ipu  It  one  time^he  may  well  be  pardoned 
if  ilonns  on  land  remind  him  of  htorais  at 
K<;arid  if  he  watch  with  anxiety  the 
DMft  commonicated  by  every  lelter  re- 
cnTd,  ind  every  eutry  made  in  tbe  books 
fftimpitafditliineut.  Oar  own  coast  has 
wilBfised,  in  varioos  places,  the  damage 
done  by  what  may  be  termed  a  hurricane; 
vd  tbr  opposite  coast  of  the  Continent  is 
tbidtiy  »trpwed  wHb  demonstrations  of 
itflTtsta  and  loasea.  ^' it  bin  the  space  of 
iboal  a  hundred  miles,  not  leas  than  a 
biiodifd  and  fifty  vessels  are  reported  to 
hire  taflVred,  aome  totally;  aome  not  I  e* 
yoid the  liope  of  partial  recovery.  Other 
loan  mo«t  be  expected,  the  news  of  which 
bat  not  yet  arrived.  And  thus,  our  coun- 
try rP9i<ipn  who  know  nothing  by  expe- 
rJeare,  oa  this  subject,  may  perceive  h) 
sbst  vk'itsitodes  a  merchant's  life  is  che- 
quered; aud  to  whet  decree,  a  principal 
pirtcf  bk  conceriia,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  windt  and  warea  ;  altiiongh  not  coii- 
ii|Mdon  his  account  to  any  of  his  foreign 
cormpoodents.  It  will  at  the  same  time 
bcierolierl^d,  that  the  Insurances  nhiih 
Bay  be  affected  by  theae  disnstrra  were 
•ader-Mritten  on  the  terms  of  the  winter 
r»k,3nd  thereforr,  may  be  said,  in  a  tense, 
to  hare  lieni  lori-aeen,  and  provided  a- 
piiiit.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  could  be  so, 
rtrktly  spwking ;  bnt  ott  the  average  of 
)<ainiiellaa  proHfyOnd  taking  the  whole 
of  this  braach  of  ndventnre  )nto  the  ac- 
f^wd  Inaarance,  In  ita  very  nature,  im- 
I^ies^card;  and  Ihoogh  we  piay  regret 
tbe  loK  MBtained  by  insurance  offices — 
I^^Me  agahist  lire,  for  instance — yet  the  bii- 
»Msimiiit  te  ptofitabfe,  on  the  whole,  or 
jiicie  ifiatitHtioiia  would  decrease  instead  of 
ncRaiiiig.  They  hwein^rtased;  although 
if  report  say  true,  not  greatly  to  the  advan- 
^  of  those  ^hR'h  have'  latest  eulerefl 
i(>tolhe  likta  of  competitioo  for  |>ppularity. 

If  we  are  not  mistakeiiv  tbe  calmtatiofM 
l^lcciHiry  in  the  management  of  iiiiuraiiee. 
Mfebera  carried  to  the  greatest  lefiftli 
*ndsiccty«  within  a  few  years  past.  W  hen 
vuoaqnitfe  inforccd  tbe  CoDtiueotal  Sys- 


tem with  the  g^reateat  violence,  his  ferocity 
was  in  no  small  degree  con  wteractrd  liy  the 
eatahlifthment  of  asfociations  and  rompa- 
nfes,  whiih  hinored  their  respective  mem- 
bers Hvaiiist  tbe  casualti'  s  certain  attven- 
tures  might  ex|^»erience  from  his  triple  row 
of  Uovtmniers*  The  corres|M>ndents  abroad 
gave  the  most  correct  information  on  tha 
whot  tl»e  wAen,  and  the  vhgre:  so  that 
while  the  emperor  and  king,  who  alwaya 
captured  something,  as  if  par  hazard,  per- 
suaded himself  be  was  runiinv;  mi  indivi- 
dual, be  was,  in  fact,  but  drawin«(  on  a 
Consolidated  Bank,  and  determit.ing  tbo 
averages  of  an  insuranre  conaocintioii. 

The  same  view  of  thtnga  haa  been  taken 
by  thoae  who  speculate  in  what  is  tech- 
nically  known  among  themaelvea,  under 
the  appellation  of  lA»  fair  Wade ;  but, 
which  tlie  uninitiated  venture  to  call  in 
plain  terms  direct  smoggling.  Th^t  thw 
branch  of  traflk:  alwaya  haa  had,  in  all 
couutries,  aa  well  aa  in  nur  own.  those  who 
engaged  in  it,  is  but  too  true ;  but  it  waa 
not  alwaya,  aa  it  haa  been  lately,  earned 
on,  in  that  systematic  maimer,  *  which  is 
implied  in  the  eatabliabmeut  of  Insoranca 
(Companies,  and  regular  premit^ma.  On 
this sul>jf«>t,  a  word  to  the  wise:  and  we 
wish  that  those  who  think  (hemaelveswise, 
would  accept  the  word ;  before  they  find  it 
— a  word  and  a  blow  t 

It  will  not  bethought  by  ajiy  acquainted 
with  the  practical  coiirtte  of  trade,  that  the 
foregoing  hiiita  are  misplai-ed  in  a  paper 
under  the  title  of  the  preaent ;  for.  beyond 
all  doubt,  honest  trade  is  ranch  affected  by 
the  facts  to  which  they  altude 

The  early  keeping  of  Easter,  and  its 
holidays,  this  year,  has  been  somewhat  un- 
fKVourable  to  the  markets,  at  the  moment. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  transitory ;  yet  it  rather 
abates  the  spirit  of  the  present  Report. 

CoTTOK,  for  instanir,  has  telt  no  great 
deal  of  brii<knciia;  and  without  going  down 
in  price,  has  experiem*ed  some  'ittle  diffi- 
culty in  mauitaining  its  steadiness.  The 
Liverpool  markel,  however,  hii^  :ii)l>  sup- 
ported ita  late  quotations,  *  if  it  hwf  not 
rather,  in  some  instancea  surpasi>ed  them. 
The  finer  kinds  have  experienced  a  llttlp 
improvement;  and  thia,  notuitlistaudiog 
aeveral  large-public  a^les.  The  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  Private  Trade  to  India  have 
brpiiglit  over  considerable  supplies  from 
that  country;  and  these  will,  notionht  be 
felt  Hs  rivala,  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
furnikhed  the  article  from  the  Western  . 
world.  The  reported  anivals  this  week» 
at  that  port,  are  80S7  bags:  the  total  of 
sales  are  0,100  ha^s.  F'rinie  ^uods  have 
fetched  profitable  prices. 

CorrBR,  it  appeara,  haa  revived  from  Ifa 
former  depression,  apd  ootwithstaoding  the 
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extent  of  fone  late  saks,  has  met  with  fair 
encouragement  At  this  moment,  there 
are  no  aalea  of  a  heavy  description  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  if  the  demand  be  limit- 
ed, the  quantity  offered  is  limited  also; 
and  jtberefore,  as  the  market  is  not  over- 
stocked, those  who  determine  to  clear  their 
wareliouses,  reap  the  benefit.  Foreign 
Cofiee  has  bad  few  enquiries  made  after  it; 
consequently,  what  parcels  have  been  of- 
fered, have,  at  the  same  time,  l>een  pro- 
posed at  prices  fat ourable  to  the  buyer. 

Sugar  has  been  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  the  holders  are  likely  to  reap 
tlitir  hdvantage.  Partly  t>ecaU8e,  the  quan- 
tity in  the  hands  of  the  importenK  is  known 
to  be  very  limited : — indeed,  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  before  the  new  Sugars  of 
the  latest  crop  can  arrive,  the  stock  will  bt 
exhausted.*— And,  partly,  becanse  it  being 
now  known  that  no  fresh  duties  will  be 
laid  on  in  Russia  this  year,  the  demand  has 
revived ;  and  wtll  be  satisfied,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  Sugars  lately  mi  shew, 
have  been  mostly  foreign,  or  Demerara, 
and  other  Dutch  colonier.  Jamaica,  prin- 
cipally, are  scarce;  but  those  from  other 
British  islands,  are  by  no  means  in  plenty. 

The  supply  of  Corn  to  the  London 
Market  has  not  lately  been  extensive, 
from  our  own  resources ;  and  some  of  that 
which  they  have  furnished,  has  not  been 
equal  to  what  is  usually  expected  from  the 
home  counties.  To  what  cause  this  may 
be  Bscribed,  we  do  not  very  well  know ; 
but  we  know,  that  it  has  acred  much  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  condition  too  has 
been  inferior;  and  therefore,  fine  dry  sam- 
ples have  been  much  enquired  after,  snd 
readily  secured  by  the  purchaser.  The 
Forete^n  Wheats  now  in  granary,  are  re- 
ported also  to  be  inferior;  and  though 
aome  recourse  is  had  to  them,  yet  not  with- 
ontan  evident  feeling  of  reluctance.  The 
former  remarks  chiefly  aiTect  wheat :  Bar- 
ley has  been  rather  scarce;  the  supply, 
generally  speaking,  has  been  short;  which 
aa  given  an  importance  to  fine  aamples, 
malting  samples;  and  even  the  foreign  that 
waa  fit  for  the  purpose,  has  met  with  a 
Avourable  acceptance.  On  the  whole,  the 
market  is  not  less  than  3s.  higher.  Oats 
were  for  a  while  in  very  animated  demand ; 
but  no  scarcity  of  them  being  felt,  the 
price;  though  folly  maintained,  did  not  ex- 
perlcftice  any  improvement. 

The  demand  for  Ricx,  especially  of  the 
prime  description,  is  lively ;  and  bargaina 
are  concluded  for  cargoes  tiefore  they  ar- 
rive. The  last  arrived  cargo,  is  understood 
to  be  divided  among  the  dealers;  which 
shews  a  scarcity  of  the  article*  not  ima- 


ginary, but  reaU  Though  CaroUoa  Rice 
is  certainly  that  which  is  usually  placed  in 
the  first  rank,  yet,  the  superior  kinds  of 
East  liidia  have  been  readily  accepte<l  $ 
and  much  attention  has  lately  been  paid 
to  them:  they  have  their  ahare  of  the 
request. 

Our  last  Report  mentioned  the  declining 
price  of  Oil  ;  that  commodity  has  derltned 
still  further-— from  691.  to  441. :  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  opinion  and  determination  of 
the  trade.  Those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
put  loo  much  confidence  in  appearances, 
will  do  welt  to  waK  till  the  whole  of  a 
Hpecolating  account  is  balanced ;  of  which 
this  article  may  stand  aa  evidence.  It  is 
but  one  among  many ;  though  rendered 
notorious  by  circumstancea  A-prapoM — 
With  this  subject,  perhaps,  we  ought  tp 
connect  the  expedition  of  discovery  fitted 
out  for  examining  tlie  regions  around  the 
North  Pole,  and—if  it  may  be— of  finding 
a  passage  through  the  ice;  or  rather,  t»e- 
tween  the  huge  masses  of  that  formidable 
barrier.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
practicability  of  the  undertaking,  we  do 
not  despair  of  deriving  from  the  voyage 
some  beneficial  discovery: — perhaps,  of 
that  resort  in  which  the  whales  bold  their 
most  numerous  ai«semblies.  Our  Iricad 
the  Political  PanoramiMt,. advises  a  good 
iouk-out,  on  their  part:  for  certainly,  says 
be,  this  attempt  may  prove  interesting  to 
some  of  the  great  among  them. 

Seal  oil  has  also  declined,  say  21.  The 
oil  obtained  from  the  Souibern  Whale 
Fishery,  having  been  less  raised  in  prioe» 
now  feels  the  alteration  but  little.  A 
small  supply  of  Sperm  oil  has  arrived ;  but» 
that  was  previously  engaged ;  and  oonae- 
qnently  baa  made  no  impression  on  the 
market.  In  fact»  the  scarcity  of  that  arti- 
cle has  sot  been  fictitious,  but  real. 

The  prevalence  of  westerly  winda  has 
deceived  the  hopes  of  those  who  flattered 
themselves  that  the  importation  of  tallow 
wonld  *erc  this  have  iMen  ample;  and 
would  have  afforded  an  etfectual  supply. 
Tallow  is  really  acarce  ;  and  the  holders 
have  already  realized  an  advance  of  Ss.  to 
58,  on  parcels  ready  for  delivery.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  lise  will  not  extend  itself 
to  parcels  expected ;  which  are  contracted 
for  at  20s.  less,  to  arrive  during  the  season. 

Hemp  and  Flax  have  experienced  no 
variation  worth  recording. 

Spices  appear  to  be  looking  upward ; 
which  probably  may  be  attributed  to  the 
moderate  supply  obtained  by  Continental 
adventurera.  The  loss  of  a  large  vessd  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  freighted  from 
Batavia  for  Holland,  is  likely  to  encteMe 
the  deficaenoy.    Peppbr  k  now  n  rising 
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tftiele:  ud  tevaral  large  parcels  have 
Melj  ebanf^ed  hands,  conslderahly  to  the 
Unn\»te  of  the  sHImi.  Pim<'f)to  con- 
b'ont-s  »l>^f>  to  fe*'l  thf*  hencfit.  A  sale  of 
^rs  IS  innotin'-eif  by  the  East  ludia 
Compaii),  f«»r  May  13. 

Thf  Articles  of  Spirits  have  somewh<)t 
fceti^trtl.  Brandy,  which  had  risen  to 
tfffv  hi^li  price,  is  dorlininK,  especially 
the  Bid'llinK  and  inferior  qtialities.  Rum, 
vfciefc  h^'l  heeo  low,  is  rising ;  and  the 
Leevsrfl  t«landa*  qualities,  iire  now  in  re- 
sMit;  nnd^rsfood  to  he  for  the  North 
iaiericsn  market.  This  is  a  very  arcepl- 
•MerHirf  to  the  holders;  who  bad  lieen 
iMir«h«i  dnbioQs  in  respect  to  this  iipe- 
CNs  nf  property. 

Tobacco  has  lately  rem^tined  almost 
ftiti<tn«r\ ;  the  holders  know  thai  the 
flock  in  now  Ml  ^am^  that  'he  present  prirrs 
eiiini  Htik :  parcels  are  not  offering  j  but 
ueioa^t  af1*'r- 

AoKMig  othvr  articles  diidingnislied  by 
otreoif  flurtation,  we  ought  to  notice  ibe 
pment  prie  of  Hops:  a  crop,  alwA}8 
aicert«iR;  when  prosperous,  the  source  of 
{mtX^in;  when  defertive*  of  inurh  1o>s; 
•ad  leldoui  in  moderalion.  Kentish  Hops 
are  sow,  in  baj^s,  from  961.  to  301. ;  and  in 
pockctH  the  fine  rea4*h  341.  Sussex  Hop« 
froai  25L  1o  981.,  in  b»gs ;  in  pockets,  301.^ 
(be  311.    We  have  often   marked   them 

Wheat  84s.  4d.  Rye  50s.  Id. 
Bwlev  468.  lOd.  Oats  39s.  3<l. 
Betas     5is.    4d.        Pease  62s.  4d. 


Pawtii  or  Spinning,  in  respect  to 
nscNBss,  BY  Machinery. 

Oir  readers  baTe  observed  that  the  pri- 
es af  rorroN  are  marked  in  our  tables 
aecQnliiit»  lo  a  certain  nwmhert  by  which 
tkeysreesimi^led  ami  valued.  We  avail 
MMlvfi  of  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
tbisaMdc  of-  calculation,  and  at  the  same 
i  of  expressing  the  wonderful  powers 
1  by  tboae  machinen  which  are  im- 
fhftA  iaprepanfig  thia  article  for  use.  It 
ail  BOt  be  nndenitood,  that  the  extreme 
«ftkii  power  is  conatantly  exerted;  or, 
tkH  the  wonderful  Teknity  here  recorded, 
iika^l,  liowerer  powerful  a  machine  may 
be;  it  it  sufficient  that  auch  performance 
ii  pOMble;  and  that  calculation  justifies 
Ike  iaertiou,   as  attainable,  when  neces> 

Tara,  is  the  i^eral  name  applied 
to  an  mgle  or  primitive  threads  since 
ilbaad,  technically  speaking,  is  alw>iv(i 
CMpond,  or  compoaed  of  more  yarns 
te  «M>  The  yiraa,  when  completed, 
>vei«ud  iatodceiDt  of  300  yards  each 


in  length,  by  means  of  counting  reels, 
which  strike  upon  a  bell,  or  otherwise  ine 
ditnte  when  this  quantity  is  tomplete,  and 
surh  s>keins  are  called  Leas.  From  the 
number  of  le»s  which  a  pound  of  6ax  will 
pro<luce,  its  denomination  and  value  is 
computed  TUun  yam  No.  |0,  or  10  lem 
yarn,  is  10  times  300  yards,  or  3000  vards 
from  one  pound  of  hackled  flax  ;  40  lea 
yarn,  or  12,000  yards  from  the  pound,  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  produced  in  England 
by  machine  spinning,  though  b\  hand 
hpinning  the  process  has  been  carried  as 
high  as  liO  leas  to  the  pound.  The  ave* 
ra)£e  work  of  every  spindle  in  a  spinning 
mill,  where  thousands  are  usually  in  mo- 
lion  at  once,  IS  e»timate«l  at  an  average  of 
19  lens  in  the  day,  or  S600  yards;  and  in 
spinning  tiie  finest  ^arna  the  spindle  is  said 
to  revolve  no  less  than  three  tAousand  times  * 
in  a  niinute ! 

Such  is  the  power  of  skill,  ingenuity, 
industry,  and  calculation,  in  a  British 
Spinning  Machine!* 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
Essex— In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
Wheats  continue  in  a  flourishing  state, 
althotigh  we  had  such  an  abundance  of 
rain.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  so  far  aa 
the  8  ason  is  advanced,  ttie  Beans  and 
Peas  are  not  yet  all  in  the  ground,  owing 
to  the  tempestuous  weather.  Notliing  here 
of  the  pulse  kind  appears  at>ove  ground. 
A  few  piecea  of  black  Oata  have  t^ii  put 
in  upon  Wheat  etchea  by  the  drill.  Tur- 
nips of  our  common  growth  are  getting 
but  little  worth,  but  the  Swedish  kind  are 
found  to  t>e  useful  aud  very  nutritioua  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  Lamba  are  fery 
fine  this  year.     Wool  is  much  higher. 


Bamkrnpit  and  Ortificaiei  in  the  order    ff 
their  dates,  with  their  Attomiet. 

bankruptcies  8UPER8EDBO,  Feb.  84. 

Cohen  Jacob,  Whitechapel,  Lond.  hat  maou- 

faciurer, 
Kendrick  William,   Daventry,    Northampton- 
shire, grooer. 

aaNKRUPTt. 
Bassett  M.  Geeenwich,  boot  maker.  M.  Parker* 

Gree  wich. 
Broughsll  R,  Shrewsbury,  grocer*  SoU.  Philpot 

and  Co.  Hare  court.  Temple 
Dawson  T.  and  J.  Reith,  York.    SoU  Milne 

and  Co.  Temple. 
Hopkins  W    Aldersgate  street,  cooper.    SoU. 

Bourdillon  and  Co.  Bread  street. 
HowkinsJ.  Pennyfield,  and  T.  Morris  and  Co. 

Blackwall.   Sol  Mitchell,  Union  court,  Broad 

sireet. 
James  R. Bristol,  cabinet  maker.  fioi!f .  Brklfef 

and  Co.  Red  Lion  square, 
Uoyd   B.  Llanasa,  Flint,  elerk.    SoU»   Milne 

andCo.Templa, 
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T^.'J.O.  Liverpool,  merchant      Sol  Mtckin- 

ton,  M  rfdle  Temple. 
Fifrwell  J  Prestei|;n,  Radnorshire,  farmer.   SoIm, 

Meredith,  Lincoln's  inn. 
Renniiton  T.  8t.  Paul,  Gloucester.    Sol.  King, 

Sergi>ant*9  inn. 
Tangut  G.  Manchenter,  currier-    SoU.  Clarke 

ami  Co  Chancery  lane. 
Walt  hew  M.  Liverpool,  grocer.    S6U.  Young 

audCo  St.  Mildred*s  court.  Poultry. 
CERTiriCATES,  HfUT.  17. 

J.  BelU  Me^caMtle  upon  Tyne,  stationer;  J. 
Bleads,  Chester,  umbrella  maker.  J  S,  Bray, 
Cnteman  street  buildingit,  London  merchant. 
W.  Bray,  Cdlrman  street  buildings  baker.  H. 
Statift,  Cheap^ide,  silk  mercer.  G  Faveuc, 
Copt  ball  court,  Throg  morion  street,  hi  II  broker. 
M.  FufiNC-  and  Co.  Lower  Thames  street,  ^ua 
powder  manufacturers.  W.  H anham,  Walcoc 
street,  Rath.  J.  Krrkham,  Leek,  Stafford,  far- 
mer W.  f^.  Ma4  >n,  Colchffter,  grocer.  W. 
Mathew«,Ujk,  Monmouth,  money  scrivener.  R. 
Xcurr,  Thirsk,  York,  clock  maker.  T.  Williams, 
Leadenhall  street,  broker- 

BARNKUPTCr  SUPERSEIWD,   Jfar.  3. 

BradBeid  F.  VVymondham,NorfoIk> grocer. 
D^vcy  T.  Worcester,  builder. 

BANKRUPTS* 

Bym  G  H.  Bush  lane,  wine  merchant.    Sb/!r. 

Mnyhew  and  Co  Chancery  lane. 
Brooke  and  Co    Nantwich,  Cheshire,  brewers. 

Svl.  Batiye,  Chancery  lane. 
Coisford  W.  F.  Upper  Clapton,  plumber,    SoL 

Orrell,  Winsley  street,  Oxford  street. 
Collins  J.  Gosport,  grocer.      SoU,  Bourdillon 

and  Ca  Bread  street. 
£«»ns  D.  Liveipool,  grocer.    SoU-  Taylor  and 

Co.  temple. 
Houlding  J     Liverpool,  cotton     broker.    Sol. 

Chester,  Staple  inn. 
liill  J.  Bratlwell,  Derby,  baker.    Sol.  Meymott, 

Grea>  St  rrey  street. 
Hewie  J    Liverpool,  grocer.    SoU.  Adiington 

aud  Co  Bedford  row. 
Latcham   C.  Bristol,  money    scrivener.      Sol- 

Heeli-i,  Staple  inn. 
Procter   W.  Kettl^^hulme,  calico  printer.    Sol. 

EUis,  Chancery  lane. 
Kadciifife  J.  Chesterfield,  Derby,  tiirgeoa.    SoU. 

Hnrdand  Co. Temple 
Wright  W.  N.  Stapleford,  Abbott, farmer. 5oi^ 

£vUt  and  Co.  Haydoo  square. 

CERTIFICATES,  .l/df.  SI. 

J.  Akers,  Charles  sreet,  Citv  road,  corn  dea- 
ler. J.  Clarke  Warwick;  coat  deafer.  A.  B. 
French,  Old  South  Sea  House,  Broad  st.  mer- 
chant. J.  Gomcniall,  Huddersfield,  York,  and 
0>.  mervhai>ts  R-  »ardv,Chorlte«  row,  Man^ 
chetfier,  stone  mason,  G  Huxhaua,  Black  Hall, 
North  Huish,  Devon,  seedsman.  W  Rogers, 
Oulnev.  Buckingham,  innkeeper,  J.  Roper, 
l^ng  Molford,  Suffolk,  cabinet  maker* 

BAKKRI'PTCV   SVPBR6EDCD   JfOT.     3. 

Venables  Hugh,  Union  place, Gn^nwicbf-mer- 
chant.  , 

BAHKRUPTS. 

ATlen  Matthew,  A ivgath,  York,  d  and  c  SoU. 

Willis  and  Co  Warnford  court. 
Bates  Ely,  GreeHnnd,  Halifax,  n^ufacturer. 

Sol.  Bet-ket,  Noble  street. 
Brain  William,  Snortland,  Kent,  miller.    Sol. 

Constable,  Symond's  inn. 
Coftell  B^H.  High  street,  Shoreditch,  oilman. 

Sat:  Lindsay,  St.  Thomas's  street. 


Curme  G.  and  T.  Brighthelmstnne,  linen  draper* 

Sols.  Bourdillon  and  Co.  Cheap«ide. 
Hughes  H.  Liverpool,  buUd«r.  Soii.  Blacbtock 

and  Co.  Temple. 
KingJ.Swaffham,  Norfolk^  fmatr.   SsZ-Bsr- 

bor,  Fetter  lane, 
Mercer  J .  Graystonely,  Lancaster,  lime  barner. 

SoU.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Rkller  J.  Worcester,   d   and  c-     Sol.  Becke^ 

Bream*s  buildings.  Chancery  laae. 
Sanders  D.  Stafford,  law  stationer.    SoU  Bishop 

and  Co.  Tokenljouse  yard. 
Sunderland  S.  and  A.  BarnoldswicI,  York,  corn 

dealers.    SoU.  Stoeker  and  Co.  FumivaPs  inn. 
Tapscoit  W.  Plymouth,  TictuaUer.    Sol.  Darkt 

mad  Co.  Chancery  lane. 

CBftTIFICATBE,  JVof.  ML 
S  CArd,  Mere,  Wilts,  fanner.  J.  Price,  Cli* 
row,  Radnor,  farmer.  W.  Rees,  King's  roews 
gate,  Castle  street,  Leicester  fields,  linen  dniper. 
P.  Short  man,  Bristol,  shopkeeper  B.  Stanley, 
and  T.  Weston,  Lower  Thames  sueet,  iron. 
DOQgen. 

BANKEUm,  Af0r.7. 

Davies  T.  Charlton,  Chester,  former.  Sol.  Chss* 

ter,  Staple*s  inn. 
Danccy  N.  Bristol,  draper.    5a/.  Jenkins,  Mew 

inn 
Gilkei  W.  Aldersgate street,  cooper.  SoUhnnu 

diJlon,  Bread  street. 
Joseph  S.  and  W.  Hughes,  Winchester  street, 

Broad  street,  merchants.  SoU.  Clarke  and*Co» 

Chancery  tane 
Moore  J.  Liverpoo?,  merchant.    Sol.  Battye, 

Chancerv  lane. 
Parker  H.  Sheffield,  cutler.    Sol.  l>iirke>  Chan- 
cery lane. 
Pitcher  J.  Back  road,  Middlesex,  bricklayer  SeL 

West,  Red  lion  street,  Wapping. 
Pollett  C.  Manchester,  grocer.    Sol.  Addtngtoti, 

Bedfbrd  fow. 
Ryeroft  T-  Idle,  York,  cloth  manufacturer.  Sot. 

Eane,  Hatton  Garden . 
Siubbs  T.  Long  Acre,  coach  plater.    Sol.  Hill, 

Fleet  street. 

CEETIFICATES,  Jfar.  26. 
R.  Collyer,  Cheltenham,  porter  dealer.  D. 
Duck,  Whi'by,  Yoiks  chemist  and  drugfist. 
W.  Freebody,"  Reading,  Berks«  coal  mcrcnant. 
F.  Kidd,  Liverpool,  merchant.  S.  Le^ Tailor *i 
Arms,  Duke's  place.  J  Marshall,  Manchester, 
draper.  J.  Ol iver^  Nevington  causeway,  Surry, 
curHwaioer,  J.  Raine  and  B.  Shout,  Fhanix 
Brewery,  Bagiiigge  Wells,  Middlesex,  brewers. 
S.  Waddiiigton.  Brighouse,  Halifax,  com  fit- 
ter. 

BAXKRVFTCY  EN LARABD,  Mt»,  10. 

J.   Cheetham,  Oldham,  Laocashire,  shociBap 
ker. 

S.  Rose,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  d  and  c 
BANXRl/rrCXet  SUPERW.fcO. 

J.    B.    Budgeti,    Stoke   lane^    SomecsetshifH 
brewer. 

W.  N.  Marsden,  Salford,  Lancaebire,  com  dea- 
ler. 

BANRRUPTS. 
Cracklow  C.T.  White  Lion  street, Spitalfields, 

marbie  merchant.  Soi.  Caatle,  Cursitor  street. 

Chancery  lane.        ^ 
Constaniine  J.  aud  Co.  Kendal,  Westmoreland, 

flax  si^inners.    ^/s.  Tillotson  and  Co.  Hsre 

court.  Temple* 
Davies  J,  Llansaintfrakl,  Denbigb^  spirit  dettcr. 

S^.  Birdi  Cfltttleilii^bs  UTcrpoui* 
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Gttffnrd  J.  Frome  Selffoc^,  Somerset,  coal  mer- 
chant. Soil.  Makittid  Co  Cook*9  court,  Carey 
street.  "  ' 

Ha«k*a«  J.  HwdHersfieW,  York, bnichcr.  Sob, 
Jacomb,  Ba«rteliaW  street. 

Hinde  J  Literpool,  «crifener.  Shk  Chester, 
Staple  irni. 

Holmt^  J  Birmiaf  ham,  dealer  in  earthenware. 
SW.  fterridee.Hnton  Garden. 

Jenkinii  I  Otidley,  Worcester,  mercer.  Sol. 
ISou^fieid,  B'>uvi»fie  strec»,  Flcei  «'reel 

Marshall  J-  Great  Gnnisb?,  Lincoln,  corn  mer- 
chant.  Sofa.  Burton  and  Co.  Welaon,  North- 
ampibnshre.  .  .  «  . 

Tmctor  G-  and  W.- Birmingham-,  opt ician^  W*. 
Swain  and  Co.  Fredericks  pbcc,  Old  .few ry 

Sovitoa  £.  Fox  and  .Knot .vaid,.Saow  Hnl,  d  and 
c    S^,  Deykei»,ThaTesii»n. 

Weed  i- Manchester,  broker.  5«fa.  BIjmeana 
Co.  Templp. 

CERTinCATBt,  MoT.  SI. 

A  Granvt  le,  Ftyaiouth  Dock, chWia  and  «fa« 
mecchant.  H  S«ni'h  and  N.  S.  Johnson,  Man- 
«h0ter,  man  ©fact  Brer**  R  Strachan  and  T 
StoMH.  Cheep  ule,  warehoiKeniien  C  Valen- 
tine, St.  Jamc^^walk,  Clerkenweil,  japanner. 
J  M.  Waichorn,  Oxford  street,  linen  draper. 

aA«4KaupTS,  !^ar  14, 
AHport  E«  Btrmtugham,  siWier  pUier.  M.  Eger. 

lacu  Gray's  inn  square.  . 

jJaSid  R-  Dartmouth,  d  and c.    S«fa.  White 

and  Co*  Lincoln's  inn. 
GwiHwyn   A-  L   Clerkenwell,  d  and  c.    SoL 

AmocTandCo  Lothbury. 
HarveT'R.Ojf/ord  street,  d  and  c.    Sofa.  Gatty 

and  0»   Xnt«?*  court,  Throgrooi ton  street. 
llarMlei*  W.  N.  Manchester, d  and  c.  S«fa.  Hurd 

sndOo  T«nnple.      ^    ^    .      .       .  «, 

If  core  J.  Armitage,  Staffords.  d  and  c.    So/. 

Piat,^C^'«il<strecr»Hi>lhoro 
Hutc  T.  Manchester,  d  and  c    M.  MackuMon, 

Plim'fner*T.  BraiNford,  Perbj,  d  and  c.    SW, 

Hoi',  Chiswell  street 
Vose  J   Hard.hHW,  Lancaster,  ironmonger  Sol*. 

Let«h  and  Co  New  Bridge  sliect. 
WarkerT.and  H    P.  T^itry,  B  Vtol,  d  and  c. 

!<o^  V  Jtard  and  Co.  Lincoln's  iiv  fields. 
Wifton  W  Ev^-sham,  Worcester,  d  and  c,  «o/. 

Moid  a«  '  Co.  Temple.         ^  ,  ,,    ..     ^      , 
Wri^t  W.  Bri*u>l, dand  c.    &rf.  Hedis>  Staple 

iiin* 

CERT inc A TM,  ilgr.  4. 

W.  Arrow; mhh,  Stoke,  Stafford,  earth<Hnware 
maoor^ctuVer.  B.  Cooke,  Patrtrrafii  Lancas- 
ter, r«*bh  spinner.  J  tlorTison,Rudslon,\ork, 
common  brewer.  W  Cow^l,  Wigan,  Laneas. 
tw.botch*^.  •  T.  Dodd,Sianhop,Durhafn,  efo- 
cer.  J  RlWott,  Bath  street.  City  ro«J.  J.  Hol- 
royde,  Halifax,  meiehant.  W.  Hide,  Cagliarf, 
in  the  island  »»f  SaidKttia,  lailo*.  T.  J#nes  Bir- 
ainghaoi,  woollen  draper.  T  Moore,  Baru>n. 
sham,  Hereford,  fiarmi-r.  R.  OUerton,  Bradford, 
WiUs,  shopkeeper  R  Powis,  Grosvernor  mews 
Gfv«svenor  afreet,   veterinary  sargeon,   farrier. 

F.  W.  ?chmaline,  Fenchwch  str-ei,  merchant. 
J.  Thompson,  Walton,  Suffolk,  coal  merchant. 

G.  Watts  and  W.  Busli,  City  of  London,  irory 
Mack  manuf^ctureis. 

BAMKSVPTCY   ClfLAROCD,  Jfaf.  17. 

Twdby  J^m^s,  Plymouth, mast et  mariner. 

bankruptcies'  aUPBRSEDKD. 

JM|»MMlJamefy^»h»  perfuoifer. 

^aliom  Benjamin,  Birminghamt  mercnant. 


BAKKltt!PTt. 


Boycott  R.  Newport,  butcher.     Sofa.  Baxter 

and  Co.  Furnivars  inn. 
Cohen  J.  Manchester,  hat  manufacturer.  Sofa. 

CunlifTe  and  Co  Manchestet. 
Eeles T.  Coirur's rents,  Souihwark,  fyimonger. 

So/.  Bull,  Holies  street,  Cavendish  squure. 
Ready  S.  Southampton,  dealer-      -Vofa.   Hicka 

and  Co..  BarHeU's  buildings. 
Smith  W.  and  Co.  Marion  bridge  Surry, dyew. 

So/.  Barnes,  Copt Ivall  court. 
Ware  W.  H.  Bow  <tret*t.  Cogent  garden,  music 

seller.    So/  Sm»th,  Bc^lford  tow. 
WiUoii  J.  and  J.  Shr-wsbury.  drapers.    Sofa. 

Clarke  and  Co  Chancery  la«»c. 

CE^TiriCATES,  Apr  7 

J  Doswell,  Wiuche-fvr,  bipcht-r.  C  Greet- 
ham,  Liverpool,  mcrcha.it  J.  Ha^lam  andi. 
H  Oldham,  Manche^tt-r,  liqunr  nierchants.  W. 
Jackson  and  W.  Kelly,  Shi'ptoti  M^xlle-t,  Sii- 
mcrset,  grocers.  T  .lon-is,  Hauile:  of  Deretenil, 
Birmingham,  picture  frame  maker,  virualle/. 
P  Johnson,  Norh  Sunderlaiicl.  cornfacttir.  T. 
.lordon,  Bristol,  <}  and  c  W  O:  klt>y,  Bath, 
coach  master,  W.  Picton,  Liver(>o<jl,  viinbcr 
merchant  J.  Filkington,  Pre^iou.  Lancaster, 
grocer.  A  Samuel,  Middlesex  *tre»^,  .Mdgatf, 
confectioner.  J.  Shepherd,  Moorion,  Thorn- 
bury,  Gloucester,  maltster.  J.  Smuggs,  H»*a« 
rtetta  street,  Covent  garden,  mercer.  H.V.  Wan, 
Birmingham,  m  Tchant 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPRRBEDF.D,  Afar.  91, 
CartiT  K  WooHntock,  Ironmonger. 
Scott  R.  Liverpool,  merchant. 
'     BANKRUPTS. 
Aguilar  J.  D-vnnshiie  >quare,  broker.    Sofai 

Scot  I  and  Co  P.niltry. 
Brown  H    Ruddi.^g'on,  Notts,  bmcher,    Sofa. 

Hurd  and  Co. Ti-m pie 
Co«»k  J.  Liverpool,  merchanL    SoU.  Clarke  and 

Co.  Chancery  lane.  ^  .    ^    . 

Earl-  J.    Winchester,   druggist.     Sol.   Emly» 

Temple.  ^  «  .  ,      . 

Gates  S  Stepney,  wine  merchant..   Sol.  I«ewis, 

Crutch ed-friars.  «  .    ^    . 

Gibbs  G.  Southampton,  potter.    Sol    Gude, 

Gray^sinn.  ^  ^   ^ 

Hall  A.Drayton,  Stafford, dealer.    SMr.AuttiR 

and  Co.  Temple. 
Jo«eph  J.  Ratcliff  Highway,  slopseller.     Sol, 

PooIp,  OW  Broad  street. 
Lord  J.  Manchester,  tobacconist,    SoU.  Harvey 

and  Co.  St,  Helen's  place. 
Patterson  C.  Great  Su' ton  street,  woolen  factor. 

So/«.Noyand  Co  Mincing  lane, 
Poner  J.    Wiington,*  8«mier»et,not«erymen* 

Sofa.  Dyn-  and  Son,  Lincoln's  inn. 
Pugh  J.  Merioneth,  farmer.    So/#.  Blackstork 

and  Co.  Temple.  •     ,      «  ,  «.    „ 

Ronse  W.  Woolwich,  vktualler,  SU.  Faulkoer^ 

Dean  street,  Canterbury  square  ^ 

Scott  R    Liverpool,  merchant.    Sol.  Cn>«der» 

OldJewiT. 
9iDhh  R.  Gorton,  Lancaster,  warehouseman, 

Milne  and  Co.  Temple. 
Wijks  J.  Finsbury  square,  merchant.  Sofa.Tom- 

linson  and  Co  Copthall  court. 

CERTIFlCATB8,il|W.  !•. 

A.  Fernelcy,  Manche-»tcr.  grocer,  J.  M. 
Henzell,  South  Shields,  Durham,  ship  owner. 
J.  Pollard,  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire,  pot  «.«R 
manufactuiwf .  S.  Roberts,  SheffT-ld,  spirit  i^ef- 
cha4it.  W.  Walker  and  J.  Walker,  Pall  MaU 
court,  armyagenu.' 
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PRICES  CURRENT^^tl^A90,  1817. 


£.  *. 


Americftn  pot-ash,  per cwt  2 

Ditto        pearl 3 

Barilla     1 

BrmBdy,Cogniac,6otrif.g:al.  0 
Camphtre,  refined  ..  lb.  0 
Ditto  unrefined.. cwt.  12 
Cecbineal,  fine  black,  lb.  1 
Ditto,  Eaftt.lndia  ....  0 
Coffee, fine 6oTr/....cwt.  5 

Ditto  ordinary    5 

Catton  Wool,  Surinam, lb.  0 

Ditto  Jamaica  ..  0 

Ditto  Smynia  ..  0 

Ditto  East.Iodia   0 

CarrantsZant..  ..Gwt..  6 

Elepbantf'  Teeth 22 

ScriveHoea    25 

Flax,  Ri^a toa    0 

Ditt(»  Peterabargh   . .     0 

Gallu,  Turkey cwt.  12 

Geneva,  Roll  60714/.  gal.    0 

Ditto,  English 0 

Gum  Arabic, Tarkey,cwt.lO 

Hemp,  Riga, ton    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  . .  0 
Indigo,  Caraccas  ..lb.  0 
Ditto  Cast -India  ....  0 
IronBritish  bars  ..  ton  13 
DittoSwedish C.C.N. D.  21 
Ditto  Swed.  2nd  sort  18 

Lead  in  piga fod    0 

Ditto  red  ......    ton    0 

Ditto  white  ....  ton  40 

Logwood     . .  «^ . .  •  •  ton    8 
MMkler,  Dutch  crop^cwt.    6 

Mahogany  ft.    0 

Oil,  Lucca..24gal.  jar  18 
'  Ditto  Florence,!  chest   2 

Ditto  whale 44 

Ditto  spermaceti  ..tonlI5 
Pitch,  Stockholm  .  .cwt.  0 
Raiaina,  bloom ....  cwt.  0 
Rioe,  Carolina  6otM/  ..  2 
Rum,  Jamaica  homd  gal.  0 
'  Ditto  Leeward  Island  0 
Saltpetre,  East-India,  cwt.  2 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  3 
Silk,  raw,  ..  Ditto  ..  1 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  4 
Ditto— ——,  yellow  3 
Tar,  Stockholm    . .  bar. 


h    0 
11     0 


if.  £ 
0  to2 
0 

1 
0 


I.   d, 

17    0 


10  0 

6  6 

13  0 

0  0 

1  11 
1  7 
1  5 

1     H 

3  0 
0     0 


Tin  in  blocks cwt.    4 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0 

Ditto  Virginia 0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    9 

Whale-fins  (Greenl )  ton  70 

Wine: 
Red   Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40 

Ditto  Llabon 38 

Ditto  Madeira 55 

Ditto  Mountain 28 

IMtto  Calcivella 0 

DUlo  Sherry butt  22 

MirClmt 15 


13    6 
0    0 


JO    6 

7    0 


3    6 
3    0 


0 

15 

1 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

26 

30 

83 

«H 

13 

0 

11 

49 

48 

0 

0 

14 

22 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


0 

12 

12 

5 

0 

12 

0 

I^ 

2 

2 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0    33 

0  0      0 

0  0 

0  0 


55 
42 
64 


56 
55 


1  10 


11    6 
10    0 


0  10 
9  0 
0    0 


Fif-OJgUB  SkfiBfit  4rc  Mouth  20. 

Cheaterfield    ....  Div.  V 102  ^ 

C<»ventry    ....  (Div.  441.)  . .  950  ~ 

Croydon.... ..,..       5  10    — ..^' 

Criuan ■ 2    2    ^ -. 

Eltesroere  and  Cbester(D.4l.)    —    0 

GraNMl  Jnnctiou  ...(Div. 61.)..  230— 

Grand  Surry   70  — 

Ditto  (o|>tinnal)  Loan  Div  51  100  —    —  .. 

Huddernfield 

Keonett  and  Atoo 23  10    ^  _ 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  I0/.)250  —  255  — 

Lancaster Div.11.....     20— 

Oxford    Div  .311  615— 

Peakforest 63— 

Stratford  &  Avon 10— 

Thames  and  Medway   30  — 

Doekt. 
C<»mmercia1  ....Div.  51... •  '75  —    ^  — 

BaNt  India Div  71...  170 1.  . 

London    Div.  31 83  —    — — 

West  India  ...  .Div  101.. .. .  203} 

Insurance  Companies. 

Albion 5n0sh..£60pd.  50—  , 

County    • — —    — — 

Eagle 50  5pd 2    5    — — 

Globe Div.  61 130—. 

Hope  ......  50  9pd 3  U    ~ - 

Imperial 500  50pd.  ..     82  —    —  .. 

London   Fire..... S;^  ..   ...  ^ 

London  Ship 22  —  —  — 

Royal  Exchange  ..Div.  10..,  260  —  —  — 

Rock 20...2pd.... 4  11  6  — 

Union  Fire  Life  1001.20  pd     27  —   ^  * 
Watsr  Works. 

Grand  Junction 54—    — — 

l^ndon  Bridge Div .31. 10s  52  10    60  — 

Manchester  and  fialford    ....     42  —    —  — 
Portsmouth  ancjf  Farlington50/  10  10    —  •^ 

Ditto  (New)  50  ..Div.6 34 

South    Londr/n    17— >    — — 

West  Middlesex...  100 48— 

Bridgee, 

Southwark 61  —   -*  ^ 

Waterloo    12  10   — — 

Ditto  Old  Annuitiea  60  all  pd.  40  —    —  - 

Ditto  New  do  40  sh.  all  pd 32—   — - 

Vauj^all  Bonds    07  pd  ....  100 

Literary  instituiions. 

Lo^idon,  75  gs.  50—    — — 

Rnssel25gs 12  12 

Surry30gt.   9  10    — - 

Mi$ies, 
British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh.    —  —   —  — 
Beeralatone  Lead  and  Silver, .  90    5    —  — 

Butspill lOpd — - 

Great  He  was....  15  pd 27 — 

Roadsk 

Higfagate  ArchwMT ••••     B    B   '^ -^ 

MUetiUmscms, 

Auction  Mart 20  10 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds. . , .  107  .—   —  — 

Chelaea  ..  lOah.  Div.  12.... 

Lon .  Commer.  Sale  Rooms  I  OOp  34  —   —  -* 
Lon.  Flour  Comp.    . .  14  pd . .      119   —  -" 

Eaat  London.. lOOLsfa —  ^   -*  — 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co»palqr  64  —  6S '- 
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Copmerfiial  Ckroj^ick^ 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


'Si--: 

ill 

Dryneu 

by  Leslie's 

Hygrom. 

rth.fl 

44 

45 

40 

«D,&3 

0  Rain 

fi 

40 

35 

33 

29,00 

1  U  Snow 

23 

85 

40 

40 

,7  2  1  0  Fair 

24 

38 

46 

45 

,80,18  Fair 

85 

47 

55 

47 

i')<J 

47  Fair 

W 

40 

45 

35 

6rJ 

0  Sh.  Sn. 

27 

40 

50 

40 

.5^ 

0  Sbowry 

28 

40 

47 

43 

,^< 

34,CIoady 

Mar.  1 

40 

5S 

44 

,:>2 

21  Cloudy 

2 

40 

48 

46 

,49 

20  Stormy 

3 

4^ 

52 

44 

,50 

22  Fair 

4 

36 

51 

46 

,cn 

23  CLSt. 

5 

4* 

5S 

39 

S8,!I2 

27  Fair 

6 

.40 

51 

38 

2P,<|0 

31  Fair 

7 

.44 

49 

39 

£8,72 

0  Stofmy 

8 

42 

46 

38 

39,fH) 

0  Showry 

9 

37 

45 

33 

,30 

30  Fair 

10 

33 

42 

32 

|25 

10  Sh.Slt. 

11 

31 

48 

38 

,40 

28  CI  ody 

12 

84 

47 

37 

2S35 

22    Fai 

13 

86 

50 

40 

£9,40 

47  Fair 

14 

36 

49 

40 

^m 

14  Cloudy 

Ift 

37 

51 

44 

,35 

SO  Cloudy 

16 

39 

47 

41 

.      ,60 

0  Showry 

17 

47 

52 

44 

,82 

36  Cloudy 

18 

45 

54 

47 

,9S 

25  Cloudy 

19 

47 

53 

47 

,ee 

n  Cloudy 

20 

47 

S4 

39 

,75 

33  Fair 

Lmdtm  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

AbadwB,  Dundee,  Piertb,  &c.  15a.  9d. 

Africa,  2j». 

Awlia  lilaod,  Offs.  to  0^. 

Awricaa  Statra,  30«.  to  35#. 

BcJ^,  Cork»  Dnblini  80f.  to30«. 

Bnohf  i^. 

Bnbaifh,  he,  15#.  9d.  toSO#. 

dfii,  UaboB,  OportOy  25«.  to  30«. 

Cii*k,  29#. 

Cipeof  Good  Hope,  «}^f. 

Coartiatinopley  Smyrna,  8cc  S^f. 

EuMadia  (Co.  abipa}  3g8.  to  3|^t. 

■  out  and  bone,  7g** 

Fiuce.15t.9d.  to  20«. 

Glnlur,25«.to30a. 

Gottcabvfli,  9ns. 

Gffcalaiid,  out  and  ii^nie,    as. 

H<Utad,  15«.9rf.to20t. 

B^daraa,  &c.  8y#. 

itaaica,  35f . 

LKvardltland8,25t. 

■itoim,  25#.  to  30fl. 

Ibita,  Italian  SUtca,  &c.  35#. 

JWifa.  39*-  ta  te. 

B(i«MBdland,  l|^. 

^rtwoutht  Falaoath,  Piymouth,   15s.  9d. 

*«»»  Plate,  ^ff9, 

I;**^  Fialiuyy  out  and  home^  lOpfc 

^*^^Feleftbwfli,  Ri|^,  &c.  20#. 


LQNIiQKMARKETS. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 
The  Peck  Loaf  to  wei;fh  17ib.  6oz- 
The  Half  ditto  ditto  8  11  .. 
The  Quar.  ditto  ditto  4  5  .. 
The  half   ditto      ditto    9    2|  .. 
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.1    1 
.0    6| 


POTATOES. 

Kidney 

8     0  0 

Ox  Nobles.. 

7    0,0 

Champions  . 

7     0  0 

Apple 

7     0,0 

ONIONS, 

per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  38 

6d 

MEAT. 
Smitkfieidy  per  stone  of  86.  to  sink  the  Ojffal, 


1818. 
Feb.     20 

27 
Afar.       6 

13   . 


Beef 

mut. 

veal. 

iK>rk 

s.   d.     s,  d. 

s.  d. 

#.  d. 

4    8    6    6 

6    8 

6    6 

4     8 

6    6 

7    0 

6    6 

4     4 

6     6 

T    0 

6    8 

4     6 

6    0 

6     6 

6    0 

lam. 
s.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  larjj^  32  to  40  lbs. . 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 

Loaves,  fine 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  11  lbs 


108s 

1218 

12lt 
115s 


COTTON  TWI8T. 

Mule  Ist  quality,  No.     40  3a.    5d. 

No.  120  6s.    7d. 

-2d  quality.  No      40  2s.  lOd. 


Mar  19. 


Discount — 15  to  22  per  cent. 

COALS,  delivered  at  I3s.  per  ch^ld.  advance 


Sunderland. 

Feb.    27.  ..  35s  Od  to  38  0 

Mtir.     6.  ..  34s  6        37  9 

15.  ..  00s  0        00  0 

!».  ..  35s  6        37  3 


Newcastle. 
34s  6d  to  44  0 
35«  Od      44  0 
00s  Od      00  0 
34s  9d      44  0 


Butts,  50  to  56lb.  23 
Dressing  Hides  . .  21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  21 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  16 


LEAfTHER 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  doz.  ST 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — 
,  Seals,  Large....  100 


Soap;  yellow,  100s.; mottled  llOs.;  curd  114 
Camdlbs;  per  doz.  lis.  6d.  ;  moulds  128.  Od. 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam,  us 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2| 
Altona  us.  2 
Paris,  3d.d. 
Ditto,  2  ns.   > 
Madrid 
Cadiz, 


Course  of 
40 


37 

36-6 

11-8 

34-5 

34-6 

24-20 

24-40 

40 

39 


Agio  Bank  of  Ho 


Exchange, 

Palermo,  per  oz  13id« 
Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 
land,  2  per  cept. 


HAY  and  STRAW.— .at  •mitbfield. 


ftay 

£.  f.  d. 
Feb.  19  ..5  15    0 

26..  5  15  0 
Mar.  5..  5  15    0 

12..  5  10    0 


Straw. 
£.  *.  d. 
2  12    0 
2    2    0 

2  2    0 

3  0    0 


aover. 
£.  .*.  d. 

6  10  0 
6  10  0 
6  10  0 
6  10    0 
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Bank  8b«nM  .. 

7  p^  cent 

Old  •  pet  ccn|. 
New  0  per  ceiU< 
I  per  rent    ..,. 


i!r  i4>iri>oii. 

Feb.  U      S6     Mnr.  6. 

84 

34 

33 

not 

110^ 

IIOJ 

9% 

9H 

.1041 

ViAk 

104| 

72  . 

72 

79 

%  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  ComhiiL 
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NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 
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ON  THE  DIFFICULTY 

w  ©BTAHHiiiKa  ip®ii3inni(CAiL  imMaririflia 


ON 

t  AlPPICULTT  or  OBTAIKINO 


^ritt]^ 


IN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS; 

MffCtO  BY    THB    ▼▲miOOS    AMSWKAS    MADE 
TO  CKKTAIM   QUKSTIOHS 

Onaimedmrndmrik^Act  S5  Qmrgt  III, 
IK  RELATION    TO   THE    POOR. 


Quid  Leges  sine  moribus 
Vaue  proficiunt ; — 
Wis  tlie  enquiry  of  the  mortified  sati- 
mt,  whose  works  iDform  ii8»  that  an- 
cieit  tines  suffered  Doder  the  same  e?ils 
ts  those  of  which  we  now  complain. 
Hemria  the  coodactof  mankind  the 
aat  prerailing  dispositions  as  we  now 
Ke;  and  he,  equally  with  ourselves,  la- 
aetted  the  incompetence  of  legal  en- 
Mtaoits,  when  sdf*interest,  either  real- 
Ij  «r  sapp^sedly,  stood  in  the  way  of 
tkeir  nsst  desirable  operations. 

Palitical  institutions  hare,  certain- 
iji  frcat  ^ect  on  the  character  of  a 
K*^;  yet  th«re  are  principles  in  the 
^MMBMad,  which,  in  action,  thwart 
*t!«fieasy  of  Political  Institutions, 
we  ate  natural  dispositions,  innate 
kifaacNs,  which  a  man  can  no  more 
^kiidsn  than  ke  can  abandon  his  being ; 
iiHMdi  that  the  dd  proverb  will  al- 
^  toutiuae  to  ke  true,  ^*  what  is 
M  ia  ftke  hope  wUl  never  be  out  of 
Ike  li^** 


Uncommon  penetration  is  attributed, 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to  their  ru- 
lers and  sovereigns  J  whether  the  sove« 
reignty  reside  in  one  persou  or  in 
many  persons ; — "  It  is  known  to  God 
and  the  Grand  Duke,"  says  the  Rus^ 
sian; — (he  Pope  is  informed  by  Re- 
velation, says  the  Catholic  Italian ;  and 
among  ourselves,  who  has  not  heard 
references  to  the  "  Omnipotence  of  Pan* 
liament,"  references  which  included,  at 
least,  the  supposition  that  our  legislators 
was  competent  to  obtain  truth  and  cor« 
rectness,  in  every  branch  of  national  con* 
cems ;  to  go  no  further? 

The  legislature  enacts  laws ;  it  is  the 
office  of  that  national  council :  and  a 
law  is  the  expression  of  national  will, 
promulgated  by  lawful  authority.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  thenntention  of  the  nre« 
sent  paper  to  adduce  a  few  observations 
on  the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  spi- 
rit of  laws,  however  clearly  enacted, 
from  obtaining  universal  prevalence;  and 
on  the  almost  impossibility  of  acquiring 
that  accuracy  of  information  on  some 
questions,  which  is  necessary  to  the  full 
and  intire  discharge  of  the  most  ardu«» 
ous  and  important  duty,  of  legislators, 
that  of  adapting  the  laws  they  establish 
to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  people,  who  are  to  obey  them.  To 
say  '*  the  people^-^in  our  country— have 
nothing  to  do  with  laws  bat  to  obey 
them,"  is  to  overlook  the  existence  of 
those  nomerona  appUeations  for  amend* 
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»,  eorrectioQSy  and  eren  repeal  of 
statntea,  which  every  aesston  bringa 
befare  Parliament;  and  to  which  not  a 
little  investigation  of  that  illastrious  body 
ta  directed.  Parliament  may  possess  the 
beat  information  that  can  be  obtained, 
at  the  moment ;  but  later  or  more  ex- 
tensive enquiries  may  prove,  that  the 
aubject  admitted  of  much,  addition; 
and  that  to  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended, other  considerations  were  de- 
mamjed,  and  must  be  allowed  their  place 
in  the  general  discussion. 

The  selfishness  of  human  nature  is 
BOt  a  principle  to  be  controuled  or  coun- 
teracted by  law ;  it  is  inherent,  and  can- 
not be  eradicated.  Habit,  independent 
ef  selfishness,  though  not  wholly  sepa- 
rate from  it,  is  another  instance  of  the 
existence  of  a  power  against  which  legal 
enactments  maintain  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle ;  but  are  not  alwaya  viclorioua.  We 
waive  all  reference  to  Religious  opinions, 
which,  aa  all  the  world  knows,  in  vei-y^ 
many  instances,  either  resist  or  evade 
the  force  of  authority,  whether  political 
or  eccleaiaatic.  How  often  has  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  <»lled  for  unity 
among  its  members,  and  enjicted  peace 
and  silence,  by  Bolls,  decretals,  injunc- 
tions, monitions^  edicts,  and  exhorta- 
tions ?  Has  he  succeeded  ?  Are  there 
no  jealousies  and  scpiabbles,  and  rival- 
abips  between  this  Order  and  that  Order? 
between  this  sect  and  the  other  sect  ? 
Do  not  the  very  Bulls  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  occasion  fresh  dis- 
putes ?  and  did  we  never  heac  of  dis- 
tinctions, formed  into  parties,  marked 
by  the  reception  or  non-reception  of 
such  instrumenta  ?  If  this  obtaina  in 
%  religion  so  professedly  peaceful  aa  the 
Christian,  and  so  professediv  universal, 
as  the  Catholic,  can  we  wonder  itahould 
prevail  among  the  various  sects  which 
follow  Mahomet,  or  the  innumerable  di- 
versities existing  as  rivala,  aoddisplajring 
their  rivalship,  not  seldom  in  blows, 
among  the  votaries  of  Hindoo  idolatry 
^ad  polytheism  ?  » 

Our  own  country  has  ita  abare  of  this 
diversity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  any  man,  whe- 
ther as  to  hia  mind,  or  aa  to  his  person. 
We  merely  refer  to  the  fact,  aa  an  in- 
acanca  of  the  inaoScient  power  of  law, 
)M  mere  law^  to  accomplish  the  purposes 


of  those  who  anticipate  implicit  confor- 
mity  fo  its   operations.  ■  ■      * 

And  if  any  donbt,  whether  the  same 
imperfection  accompanies  law  when  en- 
acted in  civil  eoncerns,  which  are  pro- 
perly its  province,^  we  might  intreat 
their  attention  to  a  few  obvious  in- 
stances. 

Self-interest,  hardened  into  habit, 
forms  the  smuggler,  whose  pursuits  in- 
volve a  direct  contravention  of  law;  and 
are  unreservedly  proclaimed  as  open 
defiance,  not  by  the  culprits  themselves, 
only,  but  by  every  one  connected  with 
them,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
traffic.  And  yet,  they  do  find  cus- 
tomers ;  and  those  customers  again  fiad 
others ;  for,  were  there  no  buyers,  there 
would  be  no  sellers ;  and  the  buyers  also 
are  individuals  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  subject  their  feelinj^  of  interest  to  the 
enactments  of  the  state.  In  this  the 
smuggler  and  his  coadjutora  confess  do 
compunction  ;  aa  they  acknowledge  oo 
gnilt ;  such  is  the  force  of  habit ! — And 
the  same  may  be  aaid  of  those  more 
cautious  transgressors,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  the  excise,  and  the  se- 
verity pf  the  distillery  lawg,  prepare  their 
potations  of  ardent  spirits  for  family 
use,  and  for  exportatipn,  too;  without  the 
tedious  delay  of  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship; or  the  troublesome  formality 
of  obtaining  licenses  for  tbeir  stills,  and 
appointing  the  inspection  of  an  officer 
of  Ibe  revenue  to  watch  their  work- 
ings. 

The  Hibernian,  who  has  prepared  a 
few  gallona  of  whiakey,  for  the  picas 
purpose  of  driving  away  grief  at  a  fo- 
neral,  and  ^<  putting  bis  wife  decently 
into  the  ground,"  acknowledges  in  bis 
practice  the  force  of  habit:  he  thinks 
himself  free  from  the  slightest  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  the  cenaure  of  his  neigh- 
bours, for  doing  that  which  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  did  before  him. 
.They  kept  their  wakes  before  the  inter- 
ment; and  they  took  the  cheering  cop 
after  it,  to  soothe  their  sorrows :  why, 
then,  should  not  I  ?  The  argument  is 
irresistible ;  and  the  reference  is  unde- 
niable :— "  Do  not  tell  me  of  the  still- 
men,  and  the  officers :  Erin  go  bragk  I** 

When  the  habiu  of  a  commoni^  ^ 
adverae  to  the  law,— or  rather,  when  the 
Uw  ia  adverse  to  the  faabita  of  a  comBm. 
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maoity,  these  oppogitions  and  evasions 
are  to  be  expected,  as  it  were,  as  mat- 
tiTS  of  course ;  but  when  tbe  commn- 
oitj  acknowledges  the  reasoni^bleness  of 
a  measure,  when  it  confesses  that  its 
interest  is  not  opposed  to  the  priociple 
soagltf  to  be  established,  perhaps,  even 
is  promoted  by  it,  surely,  tbe  force 
of  habit  takes  another  coarse,  and  now 
it  acts  with  most  fictoriuus  efficacy  in 
favour  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 

legal  institution. 

Not  always ;  even  in  things  indiffe- 
rent, habit  maintains  its  struggle;  in 
words,  indeed,  it  complies ;  confesses 
propriety,  and  professes  submission ; 
but,  action  speaks  louder  than  words ; 
and  tbe  evidence  of  action  is  diametri- 
cally to  the  contrary,. 

Tliat  simple  and  self  evident  pro- 
priety, the  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  is  at  this  moment  unimpeach- 
able among  our  people.  At  first  sight, 
nothing  appears  more  reasonable;  and 
it  might  be  thought,  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable,  than  to  establish  this 
proposal ;  but,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  It  was 
provided  as  far  back  as  Magna  Charta, 
A.D.  1215,  that  there  should  be  but 
one  uniform  standard  of  weights,  mea-> 
snrea,  and  manufactures,  throughout  tbe 
kingdom.  Now,  this  grand  statute  is 
not  enfei^bled  by  any  waiit  of  national 
sanction :  it  was  received  by  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  text  most  authoritative, 
and  most  sacred;  neither  did  (his  parti- 
cular provrsion  affect  any  man's  con- 
science or  conviction  :  every  individual 
has  acknowledged  its  propriety,  does 
acknowledge  its  propriety  ;  — -  sarely, 
then,  this  law  is  universally  observed. 
No  such  thing :  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, (A.D.  1224,  0th  Henry  III.) 
we  find  a  statute  on  the  measure  of  the 
ell  and  of  the  perch,  on  the  admeasure- 
meot  of  land,  and  on  the  weight  of 
bread  ;  two  years  later,  another  on  the 
assixe  of  bread  and  ale:  again,  (A.D. 
1326,  1st.  Edward  111.)  *'  bushels,  gal- 
lons, and  ells,  shall  be  signed  with  the 
King's  seal ;  and  he  that  buyeth  or  sell- 
edi  with  any  other,  shall  be  amerced.*' 
— **  busbelis  and  weights  shall  be  made 
sad  sent  into  every  county,  with  officers 
appointed  to  enforce  uniformity.*'  1839. 
Well,  now  surely,  all  weights  and  mea- 
sures are  completely  adjusted.  No:  after 


a  score  of  other  laws»  we  come  to  1496, 
11th  Henry  VH.  which  enacts  that 
standards  or  copies  from  the  original  in 
the  King's  Exchequer,  should  be  lodged 
in  the  principal  cities  or  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom,  from  which  other 
standards  for  private  use  might  be  made, 
sealed,  and  marked.  It  would  be  tediona 
to  refer  formally  to  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  1.  and 
II..  William,  Anne,  and  the  Georges, 
to  the  time  of  bis  present  Majesty,  in 
whose  reign  several  acts  have  passed, 
for  this  purpose,— as  in  1769,  1794, 
1796,  1815,  kc. 

This  repetition  of  laws,  this  series  of 
legislative  interferences,  marks  with  in- 
expressible strength  the^  necessity  for 
further  power  of  Statutes  and  Acts  of 
Parliament : — Why  so  ?  if  the  habits  of 
the  people  had  not  more  than  enacted  te 
the  contrary,  and  during  this  long  pe- 
riod of  six  hundred  years  had  not,  in 
common  and  practical  usage,  bid  the 
law  defiance;  to  which  very  law  it 
tongue  had  professed  unlimited  defei 
ence,  and  most  perfect  acquiescence. 

Is  the  bushel  the  same  measure  in  all 
our  counties  ^  Can  a  pound  of  butter 
be  bought  under  the  name  of  a  pound 
throughout  the  kingdom  ?  In  soma 
places  sixteen  ounces  is  the  customary 
pound;  in  others  twenty  ounces;  in 
others  twenty-four.  The  man  who  or- 
ders a  hundred  of  any  thing,  bad  need 
look  well  to  his  bargain ;  for,  here  a 
hundred  \6  Si  hundred  and  twenty  ;  while 
there  it  is  a  hundred  and  twelve ;  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  ten  times  ten.  Nay, 
so  current  were  variations  from  the  true 
import  of  terms  expressing  numbers, 
that  **  a  baker's  dozen,"  was  a  kind 
of  proverbial  expression,  not  meaning 
twelve,  but  fourteen :  and  how  many  is 
a  score  beyond  twenty,  in  some  busi- 
nesses ?  In  Land  Measure,  there  is  the 
regular  Statute  poie  of  sixteen  feet  and 
a  half;  and  beside  this,  there  is  tbe 
fVoodiand  poie  of  eighteen  feet;  the 
Plantation  pole  of  twenty-one  feet ;  the 
Cheshire  pole  of  twenty-four  feet ;  and 
again,  the  Sherwood-forest  pole  of 
twenty-five  feet.  And  these  varieties 
are  in  direct  contravention  of  statota 
after  statute,  backed  by  the  aU-pervadl* 
ing  authority  of  Magna  Obarta  1 1 
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To  later  times  we  have  seen  the  diffi 
.  eulty  of  obtaining  the  true  nacnber  of 
families  in  many  parishes^  encreased  by 
Ihe  apprehension  of  the  mothers  that 
tome  kind  of  tax  was  meditated  which 
would  involve  their  children ;  nor,  was 
it>  till  after  repeated  essays,  that  an 
enumeration  approaching^  the  truth  in 
reference  to  the  population  of  our  island 
was  procured. 

But,  to  come  nearer  to  oufparpoae,-^ 
it  is  notorious  Ihat,  notwithstandiiig  the 
supposed  Omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
the  real  number,  and  amount,  and  de- 
aignations,  of  the  Charitable  Funds 
of  our  tountry,  with  their  application, 
are  not  truly  and  publicly  known.  CJn-r 
der  various  pretences,  many  are  con« 
eealed ;  under  others  the  amount  is  con- 
eealed  in  whole  or  in  part ;  under  others 
the  application  is  concealed ;  nor  has 
Parliament  been  able  to  discover,  in 
very  many  instances,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  administration,  or  expendi- 
ture, of  the  sums  confided,  according  to 
the  intention,  or  will  of  the  donor. 

The  causes  which  produce  these  ir- 
regularities are  various.  There  is  no 
detecting,  in  all  cases,  the  manoeuvres 
of  private  interest ;  there  is  no  controul- 
ing  Uiem,  and  certainly  not,  without 
their  previous  detection ;  -»  there  is 
00  possibility  of  enacting  general  laws, 
which  shall  embrace  every  supposable 
case ;  and  to  devise  laws  to  meet  each 
particular  case,  is  not  only  hazardous 
out  endless;  and  contributes  to  pro- 
duce those  /Contradictory  regulations 
with  which  our  statute  book  is  too 
amply  furnished ;  and  which  afibrd  pre- 
cedents not  alwavs  unexceptionably 
adopted  and  applied. 

But,  sopposiog  that  the  utmost  inte- 
grity were  prevalent  among  trustees, 
guardians,  overseers,  conservators,  and 
others,  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  va- 
rious causes  of  error  which  originate  in 
honest  mistake,  misapprehension,  and 
even  zeal.  Such  a  man  wishes  to  give 
abundant  information,— his  Return,  is 
loaded  with  extraneous  matter ;  he  in- 
serts things  which  another  deems  ut- 
terly improper,  and  this  man's  Report  ia 
as  scanty  as  the  other's  was  rednodant. 
■oreover,  when  several  jpersoos  -are 
vnited  in  the  name  ednmiisioDy  it  will 


not  invariably  happen  that  all  are  equally 
intelligent ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  the 
wiser  part  will  often  give  way  to  their 
inferiors  in  point  of  understandiog. 
Some  will  suppose  it  right  to  state  sum» 
in  ^ross  ;  others  insist  on  stating  them 
nett.  Those  who  hold  temporary  of-* 
fice,  willingly  transfer  the  burden  to 
their  successors:  while,  these  agaioy 
can  give  no  further  information  than 
what  they  have  received,  and  they  sa* 
tisfy  themselves  with  the  assurances  of 
their  predecessors;  never  doubting,  but 
what  they  must  knowy  as  they  have  so 
lately  gone  through  the  ofiice  with  great 
respectability.  The  reader  wiH  adoaiC 
the  existence  of  other  causes  of  error, 
also ;  as  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  being* 
acquainted  with  some,  peculiar  perhaps 
to  his  own  connections. 

Parliament  has  lately   been  closely 
engaged  in  investigating  the  condition 
and  cost  of  the  poor.    As  thB  necessity 
for  information  beyond  what  was  coi»- 
mon,  became  undeniable,  an  Act  was 
passed,  directing  the  means  to  be  por^ 
sued  for  the  purpose  contemplated,     ft 
is  worth  our  while  to  bestow  a  few  mo^ 
ments*  consideration  on  the  results  of 
this  authoritative  operation^    We  there- 
fore give  a  place  to  the  Questions,  with 
remarks  thereon,  which  have  been  cir-» 
culated  under  the  Act  of   55  Geo.  III. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
object  sought  was  of  leading  import- 
ance, that  it  came  home  to  every  man, 
that  it  was  not  an  enquiry  involving 
matters  recondite  by  their  nature,  and 
demanding   persevering    research    inta 
musty  documents*  Itwastheobjectof  the 
day ;  the  conversation  of  every  family  and 
every  table ;  the  public  concern  of  every 
parish,  it  referred  to  accounts  and  pn^ 
ceedings  which  every  vestry  had  at  itn 
command,  and  which  every  vestry  derk 
was  bound  to  enter  and  to  perfect,  as  m 
principal  part  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice* 
In  short,  it  was  every  body's  business  ^ 
and  yet,  it  did  not  come  under  the  usual 
observation  **  what  is  every  body's  bu- 
siness is  nobody's  business ;"  becanse, 
there  were  in  every  town,  parisha  halm- 
let,    and   village,  established   offieenia 
known  to  the  laws  and  the  public,  with 
other  persons,  who  by  their  residence 
and  their  stations,  werepcdiectly  coape* 
tent  to  give  precLse  and  Wcbsive  an* 
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9met§  to  fbe  questions  proposed:  bow 
far  tbey  sceomplisbed  tbis,  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  perasal  of  the  fol- 
kwing  commanication  to  Parliament. 

QUESTIONS 

^BtCH     RATS    BCKN     CIRCULATBD    UNDER 

TBB  Act  55  Georob  HI. 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  ANSWERS 

mrroRii£D  t»  thbm. 

[Ordered  to  U  printed  by  the  Hon.  HoHse  ^ 
Commons,']' 

1.  WMmt  it  ike  name  and  descriptioo  rf 
ynarfttrish  or  place?  and  to  tke  repair  of 
wkai  palish  church  do  the  inhaiiiaats  eonr 
irihmie  oki  of  the  rata  f 

RcMARKi: — Reaped  iog  tbe  name  and 
parochial  i*oiitiection  of  placea ;  it  has  been 
ftMind  imponible  to  rely  solely  on  the  re- 
inm,  as  received  from  the  parish  officers, 
and  a  reference  therefore  has  been  made 
to  all  preceding  authorities,  both  to  the 
popolatton  returns,  as  made  in  1801,  and 
ihoae  again  made  in  1811,  as  also  to  the 
several  abstracts  of  poor  returns  of  1776, 
1786.  and  ISOS:  relative  to  that  part  of 
tbe  above  question,  towards  the  repair  of 
svbat  parish  church  the  inhabitants  con- 
tribute from  ttie  rates:  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  parishes,  townships,  hamlets, 
Ac  contribute  to  the  repair  of  the  parish 
diorcti  only  which  bear  their  names,  or 
to  which  they  belong,  unless  otherwise 
expressed  by  note,  and  that  this  question 
has  been  most  particularly  useful  in  ascer- 
taining the  parish  wherein  such  barolets, 
tjtbioga,  or  townships,  are  situate. 

S.  What  was  ihe  total  amotmt  cf  niMfy 
raised  within  the  several  years,  ending 
Easter  1813,  1814,  and  the  yibth  day  of 
Mfarch  18.15,  hypoor*s  ratest  and  any  other 
rataorratesf 

Remarks  : — ^This  question  requiring  all 
other  rate  or  rates  to  be  included  with  the 
poor*s  rales,  consequently  embraces  the 
highway  rate:  which  rate  however  has,  in 
many  instances,  been  omitted,  not-only  ou 
iccoont  of  a  separate  return  being  called 
lor  under  schedule  (B.)  of  the  same  Act,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  by  many  not  in- 
tended to  be  inserted  in  tbe  second  column, 
bat  from  the  observation  of  many  parishes, 
that  the  highway  rate  Is  made  up  and  set- 
tled either  at  Michaelmas  or  Christmas, 
sad  therefore  in  theyesr  1815  that  rate  baa 
in  many  inftances  not  been  include  ^  alao, 
several  of  tbe  overseers  have  imagined 
thai  this  qoestioo  related  only  to  such  rates 
as  had  passed  thiosgh  their  oani'liafidiy 


not  including  the  cborchwsrdeos*  rates, 
which  is  made  distinct  and  separate  by 
tbe  churchwardens  in  each  parish,  and  tbe 
account  thereof  kept  by  themselves;  many 
applications  of  Inquiry  upon  the  subject 
have  been  made,  and  in  those  instances  a 
proper  explanation  has  been  given,  and 
the  returns  corrected  accordingly.  Where 
a  parish  is  divided  into  many  hamlets,  &c: 
each  hamlet  having  its  separate  snrveyor 
and  separate  rates,  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  have  no  means  of  including  those 
rates  in  their  parochial  accounts.  In  very 
few  instanoea  does  it  appear  that  the  pa- 
rochial rate  for  watching,  lighting,  and 
cleaning  the  streets  of  popalous  towns  o^ 
parishes, ^included  in  the  answer  to  thii 
question,  the  management  of  which  rati 
being  generally^ by  local  acts  for  that  pUF- 
pose),  vested  in  the  power  of  commisaioo- 
ers  or  other  officers  totally  independent  of 
parish  officers,  snd  bf  which  no  account 
has  been  received  from  the  overseers.       ' ' 

3.  What  was  the  total  amownt  ef  mmwff 
expended  in  thoee  years  respectively,  for  the 
mainlenance  and  relirf  of  the  poor\ 

Remarks  : — A  considerable  differeQce  of 
opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongsl 
tbe  overseers  respecting  tlie  parochial  items 
to  be  included  in  answering  tbisqnestion; 
as  some  have  inserted  in  the  amount,  onlv 
such  sums  as  have  actually  been  expended 
in  fumiablng  provisions  and  clothing  fbr 
the  poor,  together  with  sums  paid  for  per^ 
manent  or  occasional  relief;  entering  sit 
other  sums,  such  as  building  workhouses, 
repairs,  and  incidental  expenses  attending 
the  maintenance  of  tbe  poor,  in  the  an* 
swer  to  the  6th  question;  fvhilst  others 
have  included  all  such  expenses  under  one 
head,  viz.  maintenance  of  the  poor.  *      ' 


4.  What  was  the  total  amownt  tf 
expended  in  those  years  respeetivelyt  insviti 
ef  law,  removal  of  paupers,  and  eoqtenses  <f 
overseers  or  other  ojfieers  employed  thaneint 

Remarks  :-^Under  expenses  of  orei^ 
seers  or  other  officers,  isindnded  the  com- 
mission or  poundage  allowed  to  the  tx>lle&- 
tors  for  their  trouble^  being  generally  at 
the  rate  of  Sd.  in  the  pound  upon  the  totia 
amount  collected;  making  a  very  const- 
derabie  deduction  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
rates  of  large  townl  and  populous  parishes 
where  the  rates  are  seldom  collected  by 
the  overseers  themselves,  ss  is  the  custoin 
in  sgricuttursi  villages,  &c.  In  the  co^ 
lumn  In  anawer  to  this  question,  also^  is 
indoded,  in  very  many  instances,  the  de» 
falcatloo  of  such  collectors^  #hich  aomei* 
tSaies«riscs  to  a  considsrable  amoant 
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5.  What  was  the  total  anumni  of  money 
depended  on  militia  charges  ;  distinguitking 
trpenditwefor  the  maintenance  of  the  wives 
and  ehildjfen  of  any  militia  men,  from  any 
other  militia  ekargesl 

Rbmarks  : — The  answers  to  this  question 
appear  only  to  apply  to  the  old  or  regular 
militia*  although  a  very  considernble  ex- 
pense was  incurred  to  parishes  in  the  years 
1813  and  1814  on  account  of  the  local  mi- 
litia; and,  in  populous  towns,  the  expense 
thereof  wns  defrayed  by  a  special  rate 
made  and  collected  for  that  purpose,  ex- 
clusive of  the  usual  rates  from  whence  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  old  militia  were 
fMiid. 

6.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  in  those  years  respectively,  for  all 
other  purposes  except  ihose  expreued  in  the 
iwo  last  questions;  including  herein  any 
church  rate,  county  raU,  highway  rate,  j-c. 

Rbmarks:— The  returns  in  many^  in- 
atances  have  stated,  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  highway  expenses  were  left 
out,  and  for  the  county  of  Herefotd  gene- 
rally  so.  A  considerable  item,  io  the  co^ 
lumn  answering  this  question,  arises  from 
the  payment  of  interest,  or  rei-payment  of 
money  borrowed  for  various  parochial  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  building  houses  of 
industry,  &c.  for  such  parishes  as  were  in- 
corporated, for  the  maintenance  of  their 
noor,  under  local  acts.  And  uhder  this 
head  are  sometimes  included  the  salaries  of 
parish  offirers,  as  well  as  commission  al. 
J(\wed  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  rates 
under  similar  circumstances  with  the  re- 
marks made  upon  question  4,  under  ex* 
penses  of  overseers  and  other  officers.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  for  watching, 
lighting,  and  cleansing  the  streets  of  popu- 
.Ions  towns  or  parishes,  have  in  very  few 
instances  been  included  under  this  head; 
the  management  being  generally  under 
commissioners  independent  of  pariah  offi- 
cers.—Vide  remarks  to  question  2. 

7.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  Money 
expended  in  those  years  respectively  f 

Remarks:— It  will  be  observed,  that  this 
sum  in  many  returns  exceeds  Uie amount  of 
monies  raised  by  the  ditferent  rates,  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  persons,  al- 
though  in  the  workhouse,  having  small  in- 
comes,—and  the  labour  and  earnings  of  the 
Poo'f— payment  for  basUrdy,— forfeits  for 
not  taking  apprentices,  &c.  not  being  I 
brought  into  the  account.  And  again,  in 
other  instaacet  it  will  be  foundy  that  the 
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monies  raised  according  to  the  Qd  queafioa 
have  far  exceeded  the  total  expenditure  ^ 
which  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  ba- 
lances in  hand,  and  carried  on  to  the  cre^ 
dit  of  the  succeeding  account,  so  that  the 
total  amount,  as  speciBed  in  the  7th  co- 
lumn, does  not  always  agree  with  the 
amount  of  the  columns  3,  4,  5,  and  0. 

8  &  9.  What  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  from  the  poors  rates  perma- 
nently throughout  the  several  years;  and 
what  was  the  number  of  parishioners  reUeved 
occasionally  in  the  several  years  respectively  9 

Remarks  : — Very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  to 
these  questions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
overseerii  having  stated,  that  no  regular  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  any  such  numbers 
so  relieved,  but  theiraccountsof  the  amount 
of  disbursements  are  sworn  to  from  time  to 
time;  also,  the  return  for  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Southwark,  in  answer  to  question 
9»  expressly  states  that  the  uumber  of  per- 
sons relieved,  and  therein  inserted,  were 
not  parishioners,  and  it  may  be  therefore 
inferred,  that  many  other  returns  have  in- 
serted similar  numbers,  but  without  making 
any  note  of  it 

10.  What  is  the  number  of  mcmbero  tsa 
Friendly  Societies,  which  hold  their  uaml 
meetings  in  your  parish  or  place,  intluding' 
members  not  belonging  to  your  parish  orplaee^ 
as  well  as  those  belongixig  to  it  f 

Remarks: — The  returns,  in  replying  to 
this  question,  appear  to  be  very  incrorrect, 
many  hundreds  of  them  having  been  for- 
warded without  any  answer  to  it,  in  the 
first  iuatance,  and  afier  being  returned  for 
correction,  were  again  sent  back  very  im- 
perfect; and,  in  many,  noticing  only  one 
memt)er  in  such  society,  having  apparently 
mistaken  the  question  as  applying  to  nnm- 
her  of  societies  instead  of  meml>er8;  and 
many  of  the  parish  officers  have  observed* 
that  the  stewards  or  clerks  of  societies  have 
absolutely  refused  to  give  any  account  of 
^the  number  of  members  contamed  in  sock 
societies. 

11.  What  is  the  average  annual  amount 
or  produce  of  charitable  donations;  (whether 
arising  from  land  or  money,)  which  have 
been  given  by  deed  or  will  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  persons  zeithin  your  parish,  township^  or 
place,  and  which  are  managed  by  the  Mtau- 
ter,  churchwardens,  and  overseers,  or  by  mny 
of  them;  distinguishing  such  donations  a» 
are  applieaJbli  to  (he  maintenmwe  if  pantk 
schools  f 
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kwmutK% :— Thitqaestion  has  been  ? ery 
imperfectly  answered,  and  in  many  iu- 
^ocea  reloctantly  ao ;  indeed,  place*  have 
not  nade  any  returns  to  it  whatever,  al- 
tl^fh  charitable  donations  to  a  consider- 
able amcHint  have  been  noticed  in  the  ab- 
tfract  of  r^urns  of  charitable  donations 
fefthe  l>enefit  of  poor  persona,  as  takfn 
ooder  the  Act  of  86  Geo.  III.  AD.  1786. 
It  has  even  been  ot>8erved  in  some  of  the 
letters  accompanying  tliv  returns,  that  con- 
ifderaiMe  alarm  existed  lest  Government 
•hoold  take  the  management  or  controiil  of 
ali  charitable  donations. 

12.  Jtf  ikere  way  haspilai^  alftuhmne,  school, 
sr  oiker  permmtiaU  elutntahle  foundation 
nMm  yotar  parish,  township,  or  place, 
Klid&  f  #  not  undm  the  numagement  and  con- 
trmd  of  the  minister^  churckmardenSf  and 
mer  seers,  or  any  tf  them  ? 

RsMaHKa:— The  answers  to  this  have 
alio  been  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  the  same  reasons. as  those  to  ques- 
tion II,  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
tnislecs  or  «)ther  persona  having  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  charities ;  and  from  the 
parish  officers  having  no  power  to  enforce 
aaswers  to  the(|ueation. 

IS.  In  rase  it  should  he  requisite  to  ash 
amf  erplaualum  of  your  answer  to  any  of  the 
ehoee  qnestions^  in  what  manner  should  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  he  directed  to  you  from  the 
secretary  of  state  9 

Rc«anKs  ; — ^The  overseer  or  other  pa- 
rish officera  having  failed  to  comply  with 
tht^  requisition,  has  prcventbd  many  of  the 
returns  which  were  forwarded  hi  an  im* 
perfect  atate,  often  t>eing  sent  back  to  the 
saase  officer  for  correction  or  explanaiion  ; 
and  aever^l  of  the  deficiencies  of  various 
eoQatiea  arise  from  those  having  t>een  so 
seat  back  and  not  since  returned,  although 
appHoi<4oiia  have  been  made,  bnt  without 
effect  both  from  the  secretary  of  state  and 
by  the  clerks  of  the  peace. 

14.  Are  there  any  matters  which  you 
think  it  necessary  to  remarh  in  explanation  of 
yeer  atmwere  to  any  of  the  preceding  ques- 
tf 


RaHamKa: — The  observations  in  reply  to 
this  question  are  not  numerous,  but  such 
as  have  been  in  any  degree  explanatory  or 
wefol,  nave  been  inserted  amongst  the 
laarginal  uetea  of  their  respective  parishes 
ofplacea. 


Soch  are  th«  nsolts  arising  from  the 
to  these  qaestions;  propoeed  from 


the  highest  anthorities  in  the  state; 
and  many  of  them  t>f  the  most  simple 
nature.  It  might  be  thought,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  name  and  description 
ef  a  place  could  not  be  unknown  to  the 
officers  of  rhact  place,  nor  could  it  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  ;  yet  the  remarks 
complain  of  the  insufficiencjf  of  the  re» 
turns,  and  notice  the  necessity  lor  re- 
course to  other  authorities.  The  diffi* 
culties  arisin;^  from  the  different  man- 
ner of  keeping  accounts,  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  parochial  year  at  diffe- 
rent periods,  from  the  dissimilar  riews 
taken  of  their  duty  by  the  Parish  Offi- 
cers, &c.  cannot  fail  of  being  noticed  by 
the  reader,  together  with  the  difference 
in  management  demanded  by  populous 
towns,  where  all  the  inhabitants  dwell 
together,  and  by  agricultural  districts, 
where  dwellings  and  residences  are  at 
considerable  distances. 

It  will  strike  the  least  considerate 
mind  that  a  legislature  called  to  enact 
regulations  under  all  these  uncertainties, 
cannot  possibly  be  free  from  risque  of 
error.  Surely  thope  expect  too  much 
from  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  con- 
fide their  concerns,  who  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  consequences  of 
laws  ;  who,  too  often,  reflect  on  laws  as 
merely  made  to  be  amended  and  re- 
pealed. 

It  might  be  observed  too,  that  this  is  a 
domestic  concern;  apparently  within  the 
means  of  the  very  Kepreseniatives  who 
have  sanctioned  the  purposes  intended, 
and  have  studied  the  means  to  execute 
them.  There  are  iiot  here,  aslhei»e  are  in 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers  contra- 
dictory courses  of  politics  to  contend 
against,  rival  interests  ti»  be  reconciled, 
jarring  dictates  of  arobitifin,  personal 
and  national,  to  be  harmonized,  &r.  &e. 
before  any  considerable  effect  can  be 
realized,  or  aiiy  master  stroke  io  poli- 
tics can  be  struck^  The  candid  wi  I  make 
allowances  for  these^  as  well  as  for  em- 
barrassments personal  to  statesmen,  in 
common  with  other  mortals;  and  in- 
stead of  wondeVtng  that  public  nieu  are 
sometimes  wrong,  they  will  rather  per- 
haps tironder  that  they  are  ever  right. 

The  following  abstracts  wdl  deserve  a 
ptaee  in  our  {iHges.   ; 
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101]  On  ih$  DificuU^  ^  oikAiing  Political  TruA.  f  IflB 

SUMMARY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

V99.  THE  YEARS  BNDIB6 

Etuter  1819.         Eoiier  I8l4.    25<A  Mmrth  18l4. 

MONEY  reiwd  by  POOR'S        L         s.    d.         I         ».    d.         I         s^    d, 
RATES,      and    aoy    other 
Rate  or  Rates, 8i651|498    5  10}  8,502,728    7    ^    7,460^855    8    3 

PROPERTY  TAX  :_Ainooot 
of  the  Estimates  of  Annual 
Value  of  the  (Real)  Proper- 
ty. asMessed  (under  Schedule 
A)  April  1815, **'* 51398,485  19    6> 

AVERAGE  RATE  in  the  £. 

according  to  which  the  Rates         #.        d,  9,        d,  t.        dL 

were  raised  in  the    several 

Years. 3        4        >  5       g{  2      IQj 

Mwey  Expended  for  the  Mai^^         7         ~^  I         ~^^  j        ,     ^ 

tenauce  and    Relief  of  the 

Poor, 6fir9fi57  15    5i  6,297,331    7    7i  M«l.l68    9    3J 

Money  Expended  in^'Saits'of 

Law,  Removal  of  Paopers, 

and  Expenaes  of  Overseera 

or  other  Officers  employed 

therein, -     325^107     1     If     3394^    0  p}     394,M4  16    4| 

Money  Expended   on    Militia 

Charges;  viz—. 

Maintenance  of  the  Wives 
and  Children  of  Militia 
Men,- • 157,098  18  101      145,405  19    8         9l,l68    3  10 

All  other  Militia  Charges^-       89^109    2    ol       43,109  13    7  14,195    7    0^ 

Moaey  Expended  for  all  other 

Purposes   (except  those  ex-  , 

pressed  in  the  two  last  items) 

Church  Rate,  County  Rate, 

Highway  Rate,  &c. 1.614.871     5    6    1,609,989  19  Hj  1,657,696  18    2 

^Expei!d^"^^^^  8,865,838    3    0   .8»5]  1,863     1    9    7,508,8.53  14    8| 

Number    of   Persons   relieved  — — ^— — • 

from  the  Poor*s  Rate  Perma- 
Dently:  (but  not  Including 
any  Children  whose  Psrents 
have  been  permanently  re- 
lieved oftt  of  the  Hooset)  Jhtmher.  Nvmker.  Number^ 

Got  of  any  Workhouse,* ^  434,441  430*140  406^887 

Id  any  Workhouse^ 97,923  94,085  88^115 

Number  of  Parishionera  re- 
lieved Occasionally,  ••. 440,249  499,770  400,971 

Total  of  Paupers  relieved,  ....  971,913  9&3,995  896,973 

Ktitnber  of  Members  in  Friend-  — •—  ^■•■i—^  ' 

ly   Surieties, 821,319  839,798  925,439 

Average  Annual  Amount  of  Charitable  DonatioDS,  (whether  ariskig  from  Land  or 
Moaey,)  which  are  managed  or  distributed  by  the  Miniiter,  Chorahwftrdcto,  or 
Orwieen,  or  any  of  them : 

^  *.  dL 
For  Parish  Schooli^««*«*«***-M«-M...M...M...7i^l  9  gi 
For  other  Puipoaai^* •......-......••^J6|j409_jl^_u| 

T^irt|^|trtiTiiTi-T— i-imt— ^^l'•^■lliiC9^^l3iO      ^      f| 
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On  the  MHjficulfjf  iff  ohBaMng  PolUieal  Tmth. 


Omektatioiii. 

1.  This  Soauiuy  it  coHected  from 
]4»640  retaros;  vis.  10,503  parithef,  aad 
4/>47  places^  being  either  townshipa,  tytb- 
iiipk  or  JiamleU,  which  hove  made  retnrna 
i0paiate  from  their  retpective  parishes. 

9,  The  number  of  persoot  relieved  per- 
maneatlj  both  io  and  oat  of  any  work- 
luNue,  OD  the  ayer ag^e  of  the  last  three  years, 
apMars  to  be 516,963 

Do.  occaafooaliy,  being  parish- 
iQMn»«^*. — -... 423,663 


Total,  •— ••••••—940,626 

£xeloatYo  of  anj  Children  of  those,  per- 
'  ^  reKeved  out  of  the  house. 


3.  Afi9^  parishes  or  plaoes  maintain  the 
greater  part  of  their  poor  in  workhousos, 
averaging  for  the  last  three  years  93yl42 
persons. 

4.  The  Popnlation  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  taken  from  the  Abstract  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  the  year  1811,  appears 
to  have  been  10,150,615;  so  that  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  persons  relieved  from  the  Poor's 
Raica  appears  to  have  been  9i  m  each  100 
of  the  population* 

5b  The  total  of  the  money  raised  by 
Peor*s  Rates  or  other  Rates,  appears  to 
have  average<l,  for  the  last  three  years,  the 
som  of  8,1683401.  13s.  dfd.  being  at  the 
rateof  1^  Id.  per  head  on  the  population, 
or  3s.  l|d.  in  the  pound  of  the  total  amount 
of  thesnm  of  51,898,4231. 12s.  6}d.  as  asses- 
sed to  the  Property  l*ax  to  the  year  1815. 

6.  The  total  of  the  money  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  three  years,  appears  to  have 
been  6,13S,719I.  4s.  ifd.  being  about 
6I«  10s.  6|d.  for  each  pauper. 

7.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in 


snits  of  law,  removals,  and  expenses 
parish  officers,  averages—  837,579    6  If 
or  one  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  money  raised. 
Do.  lor  Militia  purposes,—  180,057     1  8 
or  one  forty  fiflb  part  of 
the  money  raised. 
Do.    lor   all    other   pur- 
poses,    1,655,16S  14  6J 

or  rather  more  than  one 
fifth  part  of  the  mo- 
ney raised.  ■ 
Total  expenditure,  inde- 
peadent  of  the  mainte- 
tenance  of  Ihe  poor,  •.%l6%799    2  4 


I  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
snnised. 

8.  The  number  of  penons  hnlo^ging  to 
iMDdlj  societies  appean  to  he,  fortholsft 
ibiee  year%  nearly  ^  im  Mob  10a«f  thi 
iMMcat  population. 


{IM 


9.  The  ana  of  England  aad  Wales,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  authorities,  appears  to 
to  befb7»d6o  square  statute  miles,  or 
37>094»400  statute  acres;  wherefore  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  square 
mile,  oontalnittg  640  acres,  averages  175 
persons. 

10.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation Of  England  and  Wales  appears  to 
be  epiployed  in  trade  and  manufacture* 
there  being  770,199  families  returned  em- 
ployed in  Agrieultore,  and  959*632  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft. 

Taule  or  Comparative  iHcanAsn. 


" 

MONSY: 

nSft« 

Mtnn 
RaUel 

edfar     ti  in 
Poor.    UmM 

Mipend, 
ftrather 

Pur. 

fomt. 

7W«I 

dttSrg. 

1776. 

17. 

16. 

3. 

1. 

16. 

1785- 

SI. 

J9. 

3. 

u. 

81. 

1803. 

53. 

40. 

19. 

10. 

53. 

1815- 

•1. 

•1. 

38. 

18. 

M. 

EXPLAHATION : 

The  above  Tasle  is  intended  to  shew  in 
one  view,  the  proportionate  increase  In  the 
several  years  1776,  1788  and  1803,  com- 
pared with  the  present  Abstract  as  taken, 
in  1815,  a  period  of  nearly  40  years,  and  is 
thus  explained;  vis.  The  increase  in  the 
first  column,  **  Money  raised,**  is  in  the 
proportion,  from  the  year  1776  to  1785,  of 
17  to  81  ;  from  1785  to  1808,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  81  to  53;  and  again  from  the 
year  1803  to  18  L5,  in  the  proportion  of  58 
to  81,  or  nearly  live  timea  in  th^  said  period, 
doubling  itself  every  ]6  years:  And  in  the 
same  manner  is  the  proportionate  increase 
for  each  year,  shewn  in  every  other 
column. 

Obsbevatioms. 

The  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  in  that  period,  does  not  sppear  to 
have  increased  in  so  great  a  proportion, 
being  only  four  times  in  the  space  of  40 
years ;  consequently  doubling  itself  only 
every  80  yesfs.  For  law,  removal!^  cs- 
penses  of  officers.  Ice.  the  increase  was 
nearly  1 1  times  in  that  period :  donblimg 
the  first  smonnt,  sbout  every  18  years.     , 

The  increase  of  paupers  relieved  between 
1803  and  1815,  was  nearly};  and  that  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wples^ 
Imte  1776  to  1815^  wasgradaal,  fraa  about 
H  to  10  nuHiOBs;  bmig  iiknriaa  an  ia- 
creas^Df  one-third. 
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Narrative  of  my  captivity  in  ^apan, 
during  the  years  181U  1812,  and  1813; 
with  Observations  oo  the  Country  and 
the  People,  by  Capt.  Golownin,  R.N. 
To  which  is  added  an  Account  of  Voy- 
«ges  to  the  coasts  of  Jspan,  and  of  Ne- 
gociations  viilh  the  Japanese,  for  the  re- 
lease of  tlie  Author  and  his  Companioua. 
By  Captain  Rikord.  S  vols.  8vo.  18s. 
Cplburn,  London.     (818. 

Eicepting  the  Amasnitates  Exotica 
of  Kaempfer^  published  upwards  of  a 
century  agfo,  and  the  Travels  in  Japan 
of  Dr.  Thunberg^,  also  published  nearly 
thirty  yeirs  since,  (both  of  which  works 
are  now  of  eztrene  rarity),  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  any  authentic  account  nf  the 
Japanese  Empire  extant.  The  Dutrh 
merchants,  as  Capt.  Golowmn  justly  ob- 
serves, who  trade  to  Nan^saky,  have 
doubtless^  from  their  knowledge  of  th^ 
Japanese  language,  had  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  communica- 
tions with  the  inhabitants  are  very  li-« 
mited.  From  the  jealousy  of  commerce, 
however,  they  have  studiously  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselves ;  so  that,  al- 
though they  are  the  only  European  peo- 
ple, who  have  for  a  longtime  had  admis- 
sion to  Japan,  no  account  of  that  island 
Is  to  be  expected  from  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  narrative  of 
Capt.  Golownin  possesses  peculiar  in- 
terest; and  though  his  situation  as  a 
captive  necessarily  circumscribed  his 
means  of  observation  on  many  points, 
yet  his  work  contains  a  great  fund  of 
curious  and  valuable  information  relative 
to  that  comparatively  unknown  Empire. 

In  1803,  the  present  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia despatched  the  chamberlain  Resa- 
noff,  to  Japan,  in  order  to  open  a  com* 
mercial  intercourse  with  that  country. 
This  atti^mpt  (laving  failed,  Resanoff 
sailed  to  America,  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company's  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  ChwostofI*,  and  re- 
turned to  Okotxk.  Chwostoff.  however, 
put  to  sea  again,  and  attacked  the  Ja- 
panese Tillages  on  theKurile  islands. 

We  aball  not. detain  oar  readers  with 
a  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  Ca^t. 


G.*s  voyage  to  visit  the  soothem  Knrile 
islands,  whither  he  was  despatched  in 
in  the  Russian  Sloop,  Diana,  in  1811; 
but  shall  take  up  his  narrative  from  his 
captivity ;  premising  only  that  he  was 
enticed  on  shore,  with  two  other  officers, 
four  sailors,  and  a  Kurile  pilot,  in  all 
eight  pt* rsons ;  the  whole  of  whom  were 
made  prisoners.  They  were  tied  toge- 
ther in  a  most  painful  manner,  with 
cords  round  their  breasts  and  necks, 
their  hands  being  firmly  secured  toge- 
ther ;  and  .after  being  marched  to  vari- 
ous places  for  hfty  days,  the  captives 
were  conducted  to  a  prison  in  a  city 
called  Chakndade.  Here  they  under- 
went several  tiresome  examinations ;  and 
Capt.  G.  being  deprived  of  paper  and 
ink,  had  recourse  to  the  following  sin- 
gular mode  of  keeping  a  journal  :-— 
When  any  thing  agreeable  happened  to 
himself  and  his  companions,  he  tied  a 
knot  on  a  white  thread,  which  he  drew 
out  of  the  frill  of  his  shiit;  and  when 
any  thing  unpleasant  occurred,  he  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  by  tying  a  knot  on 
a  thread  of  black  silk,  taken  out  of  his 
neck  handkerchief.  Other  circum- 
stances, that  were  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, he  recorded  by  knots  on  a  thread 
of  green  silk,  which  he  extracted  from 
the  lining  of  his  uniform  coat.  These 
knots  he  frequently  counted  over,  in 
order  to  recall  to  mind  the  events  which 
they  served  to  denote. 

At  length  they,  were  conducted  to 
Matsmai,  the  capital  of  an  island  of  lb« 
same  name,  and  literally  confined  in 
cages.  Our  author  has  given  the  fo1« 
lowing  description  of  their  prison  : — 

It  was  a  quadrangular  wooden  building, 
twenty- five  paces  loii^,  fifteen  broad,  and 
twelve  feet  high.  I'hree  sides  were  com- 
plete wall,  %vi4hout  any  aperture  whatever  j 
but  the  south  side  wss  formed  of  stron|c 
spars,  four  inches  square,  and  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches,  also,  from  each 
other.  On  the  side  which  consisted  oT 
these  spars,  there  was  a  gate,  and  a  little 
door,  both  of  which  were,  however,  kept 
fast  locked.  In  the  middle  were  two  rages* 
formed  of  spars,  similar  to  those  ou  the 
south  side  of  the  prison.  They  were  so> 
placed,  as  to  leave  a  passage  between  each,,' 
and  also  passages  t)etwet'«  them  and  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  One  cage  was  six 
paces  square^  and  ten  feet  high  ;  the  6ther 
was  of  an  equal  breadth  and  height,  but 
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vti  eight  paces  long.  We  three  officers 
wm  put  toto  tbe  fonner ;  the  sailors  and 
Afexri,  were  confined  in  tlie  latter.  The 
•iitnnce  to  the  cage  was  so  low,  that  we 
wm  obliged  to  creep  into  it.  The  door 
tji  formed  of  maaay  spars,  and  was  fas- 
i»cd  by  a  strong  iron  bolt.  Above  the 
I'MT  was  a  small  hole,  through  which  our 
food  was  handed  to  us.  A  small  water 
da«t  WIS  constructed  in  the  further  end  of 
etcb  cage.  The  sidea  of  the  cage  next 
odi  other  were  bounded  in  such  a  manner, 
(bit  we  could  see  the  sailors,  but  they  could 
Bot  prrceire  as ;  a  skreen  was  also  placed 
bctneen  the  closets,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
ftrading  tbe  view  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  A  gosrd-room  was  placed  against 
the  ipars,  which  formed  the  entrance  side 
of  the  priion,  and  which  was  occupied  by 
two  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Gofcmment,  who  were  constantly  on 
gwd ;  they  could  see  us  all,  and  seldom 
tamed  their  eyes  away  from  us.  The 
whole  boHdiog  was  aurrounded,  at  the  dia- 
tiacf  offrom  six  to  eight  paces,  by  a  high 
wili  or  fence,  with  aharp  pointed  wooden 
<ikes,aiid  iu  which  there  waaa  door  ex- 
idy  opposite  that  of  the  prison.  Around 
tbe  first  wall  waa  a  second  but  less  high 
fence,  inclodiog  a  conaiderable  space,  witb- 
nt  which  were,  on  one  side  of  the  gate  of 
the  great  wall,  the  cooking- room,  and  an 
ifartmeut  for  the  workmen,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  a  guard-house.  The  outer 
Suid  cootisted  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Tzyagar.  They  were  not 
lUowtd  to  come  near  us,  nor  even  to  pass 
vidiiQ  tbe  first  fence,  but  patrolled  the 
rw&dt  erery  half  hour.  During  the  night 
tbe^rhad  fire  and  struck  the  hours  with 
twobotrds:  tbe  imperial  soldiers  on  the 
cootrary  riiited  os  every  half  honr,  walked 
niQud  oar  cages  and  looked  through  the 
^n.  The  whole  structure  was  situ- 
ited  between  an  abrupt  and  deep  hol- 
low, throagh  which  a  stream  flowed,  and 
Hk  rampart  of  the  castle,  from  which  it 
»»  separated  by  a  road  of  no  great 
breadth.  At  night  this  prison  was  most 
horribly  dismsl ;  we  had  no  fire  ;  a  night 
hapaupplied  with  fish  oil,  and  placed  in 
*  piper  lantern,  was  kept  burning  in  the 
pnrd-room,  but  the  feeble  glimmering 
fight  which  it  shed  between  the  spars,  was 
wrcely  capable  of  rendering  any  object 
^hle  to  us.  The  cisnking  noise  made 
«wy  hair  boar  by  the  moving  of  the  Jocks 
ttj^bohi  when  the  soldiers  inspected  us, 
'^wed  this  gloomy  place  still  more  diaa- 
r^ble,  aud  did  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  a 
■om«U  repose. 

Serenl  k>ng  and  tedious  examinations 
''i^i  bat  withoal  any  indication  that 
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they  would  be  liberated.  At  leng^th, 
weary  of  confinement,  Capt.  Golownin 
aud  five  of  his  companions  in  misfortune 
attempted  to  make  their  escape.  But 
after  suffering  extreme  hardships,  and 
wandering  for  ten  days  in  tbe  country, 
they  were  recaptured,  and  again  con- 
ducted to  their  prison.  A  similar  coarse 
of  examinations  ensued ;  and  at  last, 
after  being  confined  for  two  years,  two 
months,  and  twenty-six  days,  they  were 
liberated,  in  consequence  of  the  success- 
ful negociations  of  Lieut.  Rikord  ;  who, 
on  ascertaining  their  seizure  by  the  Ja- 
panese, had  returned  to  Okhotsk.  Hav- 
ing procured  satisfactory  orficia]  docu- 
ments, condemning  the  conduct  of 
Chwostoff,  above  noticed,  he  retorned 
to  the  Harbour  of  Kunashier,  and  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  liberating;  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  details  of  Captain  Golownin's  ex- 
aminations are  very  curious ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  attempt  to  escape,  can- 
not be  read  without,  the  deepest  interest. 
Many  notices  respecting  the  manners 
and  principles  of  the  Japanese,  are  scat*^ 
tared  throagh  these  volumes,  from  which 
we  select  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  Japanese  l>eda  consist,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  tlie  owners,  of  large 
silken  or  cotton  quilts;  these  quilts  are 
lined  with  thick  wadding,  wbii-h  is  taken 
out  previous  to  their  being  washed.  Tlie 
Japanese  fold  their  coverlets  double  aud 
spread  them  on  the  floor,  which,  even  in  the 
humblest  cottages,  is  covered  with  beauti- 
ful soft  straw  mats.  On  retiring  to  rest,  the 
Japanese  wrap  themselves  in  large  night- 
dresses, with  short  full  sleeves;  these  are 
likewise  either  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  ans 
thickly  wadded.  Instead  of-  pilbiWH,  they 
make  use  of  pieces  of  wood  carved  in  vari- 
ous forms.  The  common  peop.le  place 
under  their  heads  a  piece  of  round  wood 
hollow  at  one  end,  and,  from  custom,  sleep 
as  soundly  on  this  as  on  the  softest  pillow. 
The  higher  or  richer  classes  make  use  of  a 
very  neat  box,  about  eleven  inches  high* 
to  the  lid  of  which  an  oval  cushion  is  af- 
fixed, from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  This 
box  contains  articles  which  they  make  uae 
of  at  the  toilette,  such  as  razors,  aciaaan^ 
pomatum,  tooth- brushea,  powder,  &c. 

In  this  Island,  as  well  as  in  China, 
tea  is  an  article  of  prjme  consumptioto. 

The  Japanese  have  tea  of  native  grovrth, 
both  black  and  green ;  the  fonner  is  how- 
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ev«r  very  bad;  li  is  like  the  Chinese  tea 
odIj  in  colour,  but  bean  no  resemblance  to 
it  in  taste  or  smell.  The  Japanese  con- 
atantly  drinlc  it  both  warm  ana  cold,  with- 
out sugar,  as  the  Russians  do  Kwass  ;  as 
ibr  tlie  green  tea  they  drink  it  seldom  snd 
as  a  luxury*  They  previously  roast  or 
heat  it  at  the  fire,  in  paper  canisten»  until 
the  fapour  issuinfc  from  it  haa  a  very  strong 
smell  i  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  copper  tea- 
kettle, containing  boiling  water,  and  thus 
acquires  a  particular  flavour,  of  which  the 
Japanese  are  very  fond,  though  it  proved 
most  disagreeable  to  us :  they  have  no  loaf 
sugar.  Muscovado  of  the  best  sort  Is 
brought  to  them  by  the  Dutch  ;  it  is  sold 
io  little  baskets  and  Is  very  dear.  They 
have  brown  sugar  of  their  own,  but  it  is 
▼ery  dirty, dark  coloured,  and  by  no  means 
sweet.  They  very  seldom  drink  sugar  with 
^  their  tea,  but  prefer  esting  it  by  itself. 
They  usually  take  a  spoonful  in  one  hand 
and  eat  it  like  little  children.  \Vhen  we 
offered  our  guards  any  of  the  sugar  ivhich 
had  been  given  to  us  in  presents,  they  al- 
ways refused  it  with  awkward  reverences ; 
but  no  sooner  did  we  fill  asleep,  then  they 
cat  it  all  up  by  stealth. 

The  Japanese  burn  a  fire  on  the  hearth 
from  morning  till  evening,  both  in  winter 
and  aommer.  Men  and  women  sit  round 
the  fire  and  smoke  tobacco.  The  kettles 
are  never  ofi*  the  fire,  as  tea  is  their  com- 
nion  beverage  for  quenching  thirst.  If  they 
have  no  tea,  they  drink*  warm  water,  but 
never  taste  cold.  Even  their  sagi  they  like 
better  warm  than  cold. 

The  Japanese  are  extremely  Ibnd  of 
reading  ;  even  the  common  soldiers  when 
oo  duty  are  continually  engaged  with 
books.  This  passion  for  literature,  how. 
ever,  proved  somewhat  inconvenient  to  us, 
aa  they  always  read  aloud,  in  a  tone  of 
▼aice  resembling  singings  much  in  the 
aane  style  in  which  the  Psalma  are  read  at 
funerals  in  Russia.  Before  we  became*ac« 
customed  to  this,  we  were  unable  to  enjoy 
a  moment^s  rest  during  the  night.  I'he 
history  of  their  nstive  country,  the  contests 
which  have  arisen  among  themselves,  and 
the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged 
with  neighbouring  nations,  form  the  sub- 
jects of  their  favourite  books,  which  are  all 
printed  in  Japan.  They  do  not  uae  metal 
types,  but  print  with  platee  cat  out  of 
pieces  of  hard  wood. 

Playing  at  cards  and  draughta  are  very 
common  amusements  among  ttie  Japanese. 
They  are  fond  of  playing  for  money,  and 
will  stake  their  laat  piece  upon  a  game. 
They  were  taught  to  play  at  cards  by  the 
Datob  sailoia^  who  were  allowed  free  in-^ 


tercoufMf  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  Nan- 
gasaky  were  permitted  to  visit  taverns  and 
women  of  a  certain  character;  who,  io 
Japan,  carry  op  their  trade  of  prostitution 
under  the  protection  of  ttie  laws.  The 
cards  were  at  first  known  to  the  Japanese 
by  their  European  names,  and  there  were 
fifty-two  in  a  pack.  Owing,  howeveir,  to 
the  pecuniary  losses  and  fatal  disputes  to 
which  card  playing  gave  rise,  that  amuse- 
ment was  strictly  prohibited  in  Japan.  In 
order  to  evade  the  law,  the  Japanese  in- 
vented a  pack  of  forty-eight  cards,  which^ 
are  much  smaller  than  oura,  and  which  are 
generally  uaed.  Their  game  at  draughts 
is  extremely  complicated  and  difficult 
They  make  use  of  a  very  large  draught- 
board and  four  hundred  men,  which  they 
move  about  in  many  diffierent  direction^ 
and  which  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  various 
ways.  Our  sailors  played  at  draughts  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  European  way ;  the 
Japaneae  immediately  imitated  them,  and 
the  game  was  soon  generally  known 
throughout  the  whole  city,  and  the  Rus- 
sian terms  were  adopted  in  playing  it. 

A  aingolar  division  of  time  obtains 
among  this  people.  They  divide  the 
day  into  twelve  hours,  from  sun-rise  to 
sun-set,  and  an  equal  number  from  sun- 
set to  suD-rise  ;  consequently  the  hours 
are  not  always  equal  in  length.  When 
the  day  is  longer  than  the  ni^ht,  the 
night  hoars  are  longest,  and  vice  verea. 

In  order  to  measure  (ime,  they  employ  a 
small  beam  of  wood,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  gluo  and  white- 
washed; a  narrow  groove  is  made  in  the 
glue  and  filled  with  a  vegetable  powder 
which  burns  very  slowly ;  on  each  side  of 
this  groove,  at  certain  distances^  there  are 
holes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  nails  being 
put  into  them.  By  these  holes,  the  length 
of  the  day  and  night  hours  is  determined 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  from  the  spring 
to  the  winter  equinox.  During  the  other 
six  months  the  rule  is  inverted,  the  day  be- 
coming night  hours,  and  the  nifeht,  day 
hours.  The  Japanese  sscertain  the  length 
of  a  day  hour,  and  mark  it  off  with  nails; 
they  then  fill  the  groove  with  powder,  set 
light  to  it  at  noon,  and  thus  measure  their 
time.  The  beam  is  kept  in  a  box,  which  is 
laid  in  a  dry  place;  but  the  changes  of 
weather  have,  notwithstanding,  a  great  M^- 
fiuence  on  this  kind  of  time  keeper. 

The  Japanese  day  begins  at  midnight,  at 
which  time  the  clock  strikes  nine,  after  hav- 
ing given  three  strokes,  as  it  were  to  denote 
Ihe  being  alwnt  to  strike.  Th^  three 
atnlftn  precede  every  boor.    Oiic  hour 
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tiler  milloigbt,  tlie  clock  ttrika  ei^,  the 
next  boar  Mveit,  at  tifirise  nar,  then  iSm, 
fimr^  mnd  mt  noon^  again  iitiitf.  One  boar 
after  mhl-clay  eighi^  two  boon  after  niid«day 
Mfloi,  at  avnaet  nr,  then  >Sm»  and  finally 
fomr.  At  midnight  the  new  day  com- 
■encea.  The  floors  are  ttruck  in  the  fol- 
loiring  manner :  first,  one  stroke ;  in  a  nii- 
■MiteAnd  a  half,  a4«cond  stroke,  and  im- 
nediately  a  third.  These  three  waniing 
iirokea  anooanre  that  the  hour  is  about  to 
be  atnick.  In  the  space  of  a  roinate  and  a 
Italf  after,  the  atriking  of  the  hoar  begtna 
The  strokes  succeed  each  other  at  interrals 
of  fifteen  aecouds,  except  the  two  last, 
which  follow  more  rapidly,  as  if  to  notify 
that  the  hoar  is  struck. 

Though  bigotted  to  their  own  religioD, 
the  Japanese  allow  ample  toleration  to 
rtrioos  sects,  besides  permitting  the 
politic  profession  of  the  Kurile  religion; 
hot  they  are  qaite  intolerant  against 
Christianity,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
it  has  occasioned  among  them,  conse- 
qsently  the  laws  are  extremely  rigoroos 
against  teachers  of  the  Christian 'faith. 

The  Catholic  priests,  who  formerly  lived 
IB  Japan,  and  enjoyed  erery  possible  free* 
dk«,  preached  the  Christian  faith,  and  con- 
verted a  great  nambcr  of  the  natives ;  but, 
at  hat,  the  progress  of  the  new  religion  gave 
Hk  to  a  dreadful  civil  war.  For  this  rea* 
soa,  after  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Christians,  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  stone  tablets  of 
Lws,  which  are  fixed  up  in  all  public 
jdaccs,  and  even  in  the  streets :— ••  Who- 
ettr  knows  any  individual  who  has  taught 
Christianity,  and  can  convict  him  thereof, 
shall  receiTe  a  reward  of 'five  hundred  sil- 
ver pieces." — ^There  is,  likewise,  a  law 
which  prohiliits  masters  from  hiring  ser- 
vsats,  nntil  they  receive  from  them  a  writ- 
lea  assorauce  of  their  not  t>eing  Christians, 
b  Naugasaky,  where  Christianity  had 
Bade  the  greatert  progress,  there  is  a  stair- 
cue,  oo  theateps  of  which  are  laid  various 
oraamcDfa  ana  utensils  of  the  Catholic 
cbarcfa,  and  on  the  first  step' a  crucifix.  On 
oew.year*s  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
gusky  are  obliged  to  ascend  these  steps  ; 
iad,a»  a  proof  that  they  are  hot  Christians, 
tnaiple  on  the  article.  The  ihterpreter 
aaored  us,  that  many  Christians  who  live 
^Kangasaky  comply  With  this  regulation 
Inn  interested  motive 

Dnriog*  Captain  GoloWDin's  resideoee 
is  hufon,  'two  warehotises  filled  with 
mds,  iBid  shordy  ttfktr  s'llMie/all'be- 
H^liq^'tD  ton  nm  ncrcbiCiiti  'we^ 


burnt  down,  lliore  was  ef  erf  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  wilfully  set  on 
fire,  but  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
could  not  he  discovered.  Occurrences 
of  this  kind,  he  was  assured,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  although  incendiaries 
are  by  the  law  of  Japan  condemned  to  a 
terrible  punishment. 

The  offender  on  being  conducted  to  tlie 
place  of  execution,  which  is  ulilally^  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  is  strip!  and  tied 
to  a  stake,  round  which,  at  a  short  distance^ 
piles  of  lighted  wood  are  placed.  The  cri- 
minal is  thus  slowly  burnt  to  death,  and  en- 
dures the  most  unspeakable  torture.  On 
the  flames  l)eing  extingubhed,  a  tablet,  on 
which  are  inscribed  bis  name^  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered, 
is  nailed  to  the  stake,  and  his  body  is  aban- 
doned as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  and 
birds.  Wilful  setting  fire  to  s  building  is, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Japan,  the  crime 
next  in  enormity  to  parricide. 

In  cases  of  fire,  assistance  is  prompt!  j 
and  efficiently  given  on  such  occasions. 

Both  officers  and  soldiers  wear  a  parti- 
cular dress,  which  we  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  seeing.  It  ^exactly  resembles 
their  military  uniform ;  consisting  of  coats 
of  mail,  sleeve  cases,  &c.  But  the  whole  is 
composed  of  light  varnished  leather,  so 
that  this  armour  is  not  burthensome  to  the 
wearer,  and  cannot  be  injured  by  the 
sparks  which  issue  from  the  fire.  On  the 
coat  of  mail  the  rank  and  office  ai  the 
wearer  are  described.-  To  extinguish  a 
fire  is  regarded  a  most  glorious  achievement 
among  the  Japanese.  When  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  the  capital,  where  there  are  nume- 
rous corps  of  troops,  the  commander  who 
first  proceeds  to  extinguish  it,  fixes  his 
standard  near  the  spot,  and  it  Is  deemed 
exceedingly  offensive  if  another  ofikser 
lends  his  assistance  without  iMing  invited 
by  him  who  has,  by  his  earty  arrival,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  ground.  In  former 
times,  occurrences  of  this  nature  frequently 
gave  rise  to  duek  between  the  princes  and 
grandees,  and  sometimes  battles,  in  whidi 
their  respective  adherents  engaged  :  even 
now,  serious  contentions  often  arise  when 
one  officer  sheWs  an  hiclination  todspvhre 
andlher  of  the  hoooor  of  having  exttn* 
guished  a  fire. 

Manjr  other  interesting  particnlatv 
concerning  the  Japanese  are  intrpdaced 
in  this  interesting  work,  i^hich  We 
eoald  withi^ettiirerhsve  extracted,  had 
onr  limits  peHttlltcd^ 
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the  disadvantages  under  which  Captain 
Oolowoin  necessarily  laboured^  from  his 
captivity,  be  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  curious  facts  relative  to  that  compa* 
rativelf  unknown  people ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  related  his  impri- 
asnment  is  such  as  cannot  but  awaken 
the  deepest  sympathy. 


Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Corea«  and  the  Great 
Loo Cbooltland.  By  Capt.  Basil  Hall, 
R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  «cc  With  charU  and 
coloured  engravings.  4to.  £d.2s.  Mur- 
ray, London.  1818. 
This  Work  forms  an  elegant  and  in- 
lerestiog  companion  and  supplement  to 
Mr.  Elli8*s  Narrative  of  the  late  Em- 
bassy to  China,  and  Mr.  M'I«eod's  Ac- 
count of  a  Voyage  in  the  Alceste  to  the 
Yellow  Sea ;  of  which  our  last  volume 
contains  ample  notices.*  In  drawing 
up  his  Narrative  from  Journals  written 
at  the  time.  Captain  Hall  acknowledges 
himself  largely  indebted  to  the  Notes  of 
Lieutenant  Clifford,  H.  N.  who  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  him ;  and  hav- 
ing opportuuities  of  observation  which 
Capuin  Hall's  official  duties  necessarily 
denied  him.  Lieutenant  C.  was  thus  en- 
abled to  record  many  interesting  occur- 
rences of  the  voyage.  Not  the  least 
important  of  this  Gentleman's  commu- 
nications, is,  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan- 
guage spoken  at  Loo  Choo;  on  the 
collection  of  which  be  bestowed  the 
greatest  pains.  This  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  future  voysgers  who 
may  have  occasion  to  touch  at  this 
island. 

On  leaving  the  embassador  (Lord 
Amherst)  and  his  suite  in  China,  the 
Alceste  frigate,  Captain  Maxwell,  and 
the  Lyra  sloop  of  war,  which  had  ac- 
companied the  embassy,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Coast  uf  Corea.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  1S16,  they  discovered  a 
doater  of  islands,  to  which  Captain 
Maxwell  gave  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Hall's  Groupi  in  compliment  to .  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. These  islands  lie  in  longitude 
124*  W  E.  and  37*  SV  N.    A  party 

•  See  Lit.  F%m.  N.  8.  VoL  TIL  pp.  S1A»  at 
•S4.I  t^a^ctseq.i  fr^listscq. 


landed  on  one  of  these  islands ;  but 
the  inhabitants  were  unsociid,  and  tried 
every  expedient  to  get  rid  of  their  new 
visitors.  On  the  4th  they  anchored  off 
another  island  in  this  group.  Here  tbey 
were  visited  by  a  chief,  through  whom 
they  hoped  to  obtain  permission  to  land, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  neither  party  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  other. 

On  leaving  Corea,  they  stood  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  and  on  the  13tb 
of  September  they  saw  Sulphur  lAland  ; 
but' were  prevented  from  landing  on  it 
by  a  high  surf,  that  broke  every-where 
against  the  rock.  The  sulphuric  volca- 
no, whence  th^  island  takes  its  name,  in 
on  the  north-west  side  :  it  emits  a  white 
smoke,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur  is  very 
strong  on  the  lee-side  of  the  crater. — 
On  l^e  14th  they  saw  the  great  Loo 
Choo  Island  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  Itkh 
that  tbey  were  able  to  beat  round,  and 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Napa-kisu^. 
— Here  they  met  with  a  most  hospitable 
reception.  As  we  have  already  given  an 
account  of  Captain  Maxwell's  expedient 
in  order  to  obtain  a  residence  here  for 
some  time,  we  shall  devote  the  remaind- 
er of  this  article  to  the  selection  of  such 
particulars  as  Mr.  M^Leod  could  not  re- 
late in  his  very  amusing  Narrative.  A 
friendly  intercourse  having  soon  been 
established,  they  were  visited  by  a  chief 
of  some  consequence,  to  whom  they  gave 
a  handsome  reception,  and  in  return: 
were  invited  to  a  feast  on  shore. '  On 
the  28th  Captain  Hall  and  a  party  set 
out  to  examine  Reef  Island,  which  laj 
about  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
ships  were  anchored.  We  extract  ibis 
part  o([  the  narrative,  as  it  contains  some 
curious  facts  respecting  the  nature  of 
coral  reefs. 

The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during 
the  different  stages  of  one  tide,  is  particular- 
ly interesting.  When  the  tide  has  left  it 
for  some  time,  it  becomes  dry,  and  appears 
to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  bard  and 
ragged ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves 
begin  to  wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms 
protrude  themselves  from  holes  which  were 
before  invisible.  These  animals  are  cyf  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in 
such  prodigious  numbers,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  ap- 
pears to  be  alive  and  in  mptiou.  *  The 
most  common  wonn  is  in  the  totm  of 
a  star,  with  arms  from  ionr  to  six  inches 
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were  covered  with  reedi,  and  th«tch<ed 
over  with  tiie  leaf  of  the  wild  pihe*  which* 
growa  on  all  the  coral  islands.  The  fire- 
place was  at  one  end  on  a  raised  part  of  the 
floor,  and  the  other  end  appeared  to  be  the 
sleeping  place.  It  was  conjectared,  that, 
this  wretched  place  could  only  be  meant  aa 
a  temporary  residence  of  fishermen,  who^e 
nets  .we  saw  lying  about ;  but  the  number 
of  water  jars  and  cooking  ntenstis  which^ 
we  found  in  and  ttbout  it,  gave  it  the  ap- 
pea  ranee  of  a  fixed  habitation. 

It  waa  almost  dark  when  we  quitted  the 
island,  and  the  tide  carrying  us  out  of  our 
proper  course,  we  missed  the  ahips  and, 
grounded  on  the  reefs  near  the  town ;  but 
as  the  tide  was  flowing  we  easily  got  ofi^ 
and  by  coasting  along,  soon  gained  the  an-> 
chorage. 

Every  ponible  advantage  was  taken 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  inhabitaDta  of  Loo  Ghoo, 
several  of  whom  were  eqaally  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  English. 
Mr.  Hall  mentions  two  natives  in  parti- 
cular, who  studied  it  with  great  assi- 
duity and  with  considerable  success. 

One  (he  says)  is  called  Madera,  the  other 
Anya.  They  carry  note  books  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  Clifford,  in  which  they  record  in 
their  own  characters  every  word  they 
learn.  They  are  both  keen  fellows,  and 
are  always  amongst  the  strangers.  From 
the  respect  occasionally  paid  to  them,  it  ia 
suspected  thst  their  rank  is  higher  than  they 
give  out,  and  that  their  object  in  pretend- 
ing to  be  people  of  ordinary  rank,  is  to  ob- 
tain a  more  free  intercourse  with  all  classes 
on  board  the  s))ips.  Midera,  by  his  liveli- 
ness and  his  propriety  of  manners,  has 
made  himself  a  great  favourite ;  he  adopta 
our  customs  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  readi- 
ness, sits  down  to  table,  uses  a  knife  and 
fork,  converses,  and  walks  with  ua»  iu 
short,  does  every  thing  that  we  do,  quite  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  without  any  apparent 
.effort  or  study.  He  is  further  recommend- 
ed to  us  by  the  free  way  in  which  he  com- 
municates every  thing  relating  to  his  coun- 
try i  so  that  as  he  advances  in  English,  and 
we  in  Loo-choo,  he  may  be  the  means  of 
giving  us  much  information. 

These  two  chiefs,  for  such  wis  their 

actual  rank,  soon  endeared  themseKree 
to  the  whole  of  the  two  ships*  crews ; 
Mddera  in  particular^  by  his  good 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  affable  manners* 
was  regarded  by  them  almost  as  a  bro- 
thee  Both  officers  and  crews  quitted  this 
faoupitable  islwid  with. regret. 


loflg,  which  «l«  iBOved  about  with  a  rapid 
motiao.  In  all  directioaa,  probably  to 
catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  the 
rock*  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  from  four  to  fire  inches  long,  and  two 
or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is  bro- 
ken, about  high  water  mark,  it  is  a  solid 
hard  stone,  but  if  any  part  of  it  be  detached 
at  a  spot  which  the  tide  reachea  every  day, 
it  ia  mood  to  l>e  full  of  worms  of  different 
lengths  and  colon rs,8ome  being  as  fine  as  a 
tbtead,  and  several  feet  long,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue  colour: 
others  resemble  snallsi  and  some  are  not 
unlike  lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not 
at>ove  two  inches  long* 

The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease 
when  the  worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
waahiBg  of  the  sea.  Thus,  a  reef  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its  top  has 
gaioed  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  ak>ove 
which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance, 
and  the  reef  of  course  no  longer  extends  it- 
self upwards.  The  other  parts  in  succes- 
sioo  reach  the  surface,  and  there  stop, 
forming  in  time  a  level  field,  with  steep 
sides  all  round.  The  reef,  however,  con- 
tiunally  increases,  and  being  prevented 
from  growing  higher,  extends  itself  later- 
ally io  all  directions.  But  this  growth  l>e- 
ing  as  rapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower 
down,  the  steepness  of  the  face  of  the  reef 
is  slill  preserved.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances w  hich  render  coral  reefs  so  danger- 
ous in  navigation;  fur,  in  the  first  place, 
tliey  are  seldom  seen  al)ove  the  water ;  and, 
io  die  next,  their  sides  are  ao  steep,  that  a 
ship's  t>ows  may  strike  agsinst  the  rock  be- 
fore any  change  of  soundings  has  given 
warning  of  the  danger. 

The  island  at  high  water  is  formed  into 
three  parts  which  at  low  water  are  joined 
by  reefs,  the  whole  tieing  al)out  two  and  a 
half  or  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
tolermbly  clear  of  rocks  on  the  south  side  ; 
but  on  the  north  it  is  guarded  by  a  semi- 
circle of  roral  extending  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  On  the  centre  island  is 
only  etie  bit,  which,  as  there  was  reason 
to  believf  it  to  tie  the  actual  abode  of  the 
iubatMtsintii,  K  may  be  allowable  to  de- 
scribe. —  The  walls  were  sunk  under 
ground,  so  that  only  the  roof  appeared 
fiom  without,  the  inside  was  fifteen  feet  by 
shi :  the  walls  of  neatly  squared  stones, 
l^iii^  two  feet  high,  and  the  roof  in  the 
middle  atjont  six  or  seven  high,  formed  of  a 
ridge  p«ile  snpiiorted  in  the  centre  by  a 
forked  slick  ;  the  rafters  of  rough  branches 


*  A  largv  collection,  which  #a9  at  this  time 
msdr  of  these  Zoophytes,  was  dnfortauatdy 
laatiu^AlccSt^. 
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Of  the  iBlenriews  of  tbe  nativet  with 
the  English,  CtpUiD  Hall  hai  gmii  aa- 
yaral  pleaaiag  aecoaiits ;  bot  as  they  do 
not  eaaentially  vary  from  Mr.  M4.eod'8 
Narrative,  noticed  in  onr  last  volaine, 
excepting  that  they  are  more  copious, 
we  shall  omit  them,  and  present  oUr 
•readers  with  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  manners,  &c*  of  the 
islanders  of  Loo  Choo. 

Polygamy  in  not  allowed  in  Loo  Choo  tt 
in  China,  and  the  king,  it  appears  is  the 
only  person  permitted  by  law  to  have  con«- 
Cttbines:  they  invariably  spoke  with  horror 
of  the  Chinese  practice,  which  allows  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  were  moch  gratified 
On  learning  ttiat  the  English  costoms  in  this 
respect  «vere  similar  to  those  of  Leo-cfaoo. 
The  women  are  not  treated  ao  well  as  we 
were  led  to  expect  from  the  mildoam  of 
character  in  the  men,  and  their  liberality 
of  thinking  in  general.  The  upper  classes 
of  women  are  confined  a  good  deal  to  their 
houses,  and  the  lower  orders  perform  much 
of  the  hard  work  of  husbandry.  We  saw 
them  at  a  dbtance.  In  great  numbers,  car- 
rying loads  on  their  heiids.  Midera  says 
that  the  women  are  not  treated  with  moch 
ioddlgence,  being  even  restricted  from  nsing 
fans  {  and  thst  when  they  are  met  out  of 
doors  by  the  nseo,  they  take  no  notice  of 
one  another,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  relationship  or  intimacy  subsisting  be- 
tween them.  Tbe  perseverance  with 
which  they  kept  the  women  from  our  sieht 
is  cuno«s,  and  leads  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  general  practice  of  the  inland  is  to  se- 
dude  the  women  at  all  times. 

Of  their  literature,  no  satisfactory  in- 
fornjition  conid  be  procured.  It  ap* 
pears  that  they  have  few  books  in  their 
own  language,  the  greater  number  on 
the  kland  being  Chinese*  Young  men 
of  rank  are  sometimes  sent  to  China  to 
be  educated. 

We  saw  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and  the- 
natives  always  declared  that  they  had  none. 
Their  behaviour  on  seeing  a  musket  fired 
certainly  implied  an  ignorance  of  fire-arms. 
In  a  cottage  at  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
we  saw  a  spear  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  warlikeweapon,but  weiiad  every  reason 
to  Mkve  that  this  was  used  for  the  sole 
fnrpose  of  catching  fish,  having  seen  others 
•otvery  dissimilar  actually  employed  in 
this  wsy.  They  looked  at  our  swords  and 
<^tlasses,  and  at  the  Malay  creeses  and 
spesrs,  with  eqoaf  surprise^  beingapparent^ 
'  ly  as  llttleacquaiated  wMi  the  one  as  with 
the  other.  .Ue  dMb  camM 


knives  in  the  folds  of  their  robes,  or  is  the 
girdle,  sod  the  lower  orders  had  a  hsM 
knife,  but  these  ware  always  of  soBMianse- 
diate  psactical  utility,  and  were  not  warn 
for  defence  nor  as  ornaments.  They  4fe. 
nied  having  any  knowledge  of  war,  either 
by  experience  or  by  tradition. 

We  never  saw  any  punishment  iafiictei 
at  Loo  choo :  a  tap  with  the  fan,  or  an  as* 
gry  look,  was,  the  severest  chastisement 
ever  resorted  to,  as  far  as  we  could  diico* 
ver.  Inaiviogorders,  the  chiefs  were  mild 
though  nrm,  and  the  people  always  obeyed 
with  cheerfolness.  There  seemed  to  be 
great  respect  and  Oonfidence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  much  consideration  and  kind 
feeling  on  the  other.  In  this  particular, 
more  tftma  ^n  any  other  that  fell  undor  aar 
notioe,  Loo*choo  differs  from  China,  foria 
the  hitter  countrv  we  saw  none  of  thb  ge- 
nerous and  friendly  onderstanding  betweea 
the  upper  and  lower  classes. 

During  the  intercourse  of  the  English 
with  these  people,  it  is  recorded  to  tbeir 
honour,  that  not  a  aingle  instance  of 
theft  occurred  ;  though  many  hundreds 
were  daily  admitted  to  the  temple  where 
the  Alceste's  stores  were  deposited,  and 
were  flowed  to  examine  whatever  they 
pleased. 

Although  our  voyagers  saw  no  muao 
al  instruments  of  any  kind,  yet  the  na-» 
tives  were  aware  of  their  oae«  Almost 
ail  of  them  aing ;  and  the  English  heard 
aeveralTsry  aweet  airs,  chiefly  plaintive. 

The  dreaa  of  these  interesting  islsnd- 
ers  is  described  as  being  simple  and  be^ 
coming. 

Their  loose  robe  was  generally  uMde  of 
cotton,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  coloorsi 
The  robe  of  a  grown  up  person  was  never 
flowered  or  printed  over  with  figures^  beiag 
generally  of  a  uniform  colour,  though  in- 
stances occurred  of  striped   cloths  being 
worn  by  the  chiels.      Tbia  robe  opened  in 
front,  but  the  edges  overlapped,  and  were 
concealed  by  the  folds,  ao  aa  to  render  it 
difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  tlie  robe 
was  continued  all  round ;  tba  aleevaa  were 
about  three  feet  wide :  roand  tbe  middle 
was  bound  a  belt  or  girdJe  about  fonr  or 
five  inchea  wide»  ahraya  of  a  difiTerent  co^ 
lour  from  the  dreas,  and  ia  geyeral  richly 
ornamented  with  wrought  aiik  aad  gold 
flowera.    The  folds  of  the  rol>e  overung 
the  bait,  bat  not  sonancb  as  to  hide  it:  the 
whole  of  the  dram  folda  eaaily»  and  baa  a 
gracefhl  and,|rictnresqne  muueaciBCB.  The 
ganntBta  womby  tbechiMmn  were  ofti^ 
gaudily  piftittd  with  flosrm.    In  nm^^t 
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cold  wcallMr,  a  sort  of  great  coat  was  wotd 
by  the  chiefi  only,  of  thick  blue  cloth,  but- 
toniiij^  ID  froDt  o?er  the  robe,  and  tighter 
both  in  body  and  sleefea  than  the  other.— 
This  cloth  resembled  the  coarse  cloth  Dsed 
in  China  \  and  it  looked  like  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  may  possibly  have  been  origi- 
nally bron^t  from  England.  The  sandals 
worn  by  all  ranks  were  exactly  the  same; 
they  were  formed  of  straw  wrought  into  a 
firm  mat  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  foot,  smooth 
towards  the  fi>ot,  and  ragged  underneath : 
a  stiff  smooth  k>and  of  straw,  about  as 
thick  as  one's  little  finger,  passes  from  that 
pait  of  the  sandal  immediately  under  the 
aacle  and  over  the  bwer  part  of  the  insteps 
so  ss  to  join  the  sandal  at  the  opposite  side  \ 
this  is  connected  with  the  foremost  part  of 
the  sandal  by  a  short  small  straw  cord 
which  comes  tietween  the  great  toe  aud  the 
next  one.  The  upper  classes  wore  stock- 
iop  of  white  cotton,  not  unlike  our  half 
ftockings,  except  that  they  button  at  the 
outside,  and  have  a  place  like  the  finger  of 
a  glove  for  the  great  toe. 

Their  liair  is  of  a  jet  black,  and  Is  kept 
glowy  by  juice  expressed  from  a  leaf. — 
fhere  is  no  variety  in  the  fashion  of  drem- 
iii^  it ;  it  is  pulled  tight  op  all  round,  and 
b  formed  at  top  into  a  compact  knot,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  crown  of  the  head,  whicA  is 
ahaved ;  through  the  knot  are  thrust  two 
■ctal  pins,  one  of  which  has  a  square 
point  and  fiowered  head  consisting  cSt  six 
leaves  or  divisions:  the  other  pin  has  one 
end  sharps  and  the  other  shaped  like  a 
scoop :  the  length  of  these  pins  is  from  four 
to  its  inches.  We  did  not  see  the  Prince*S| 
as  be  remained  covered  during  all  the  time 
of  his  visit;  but  the  Chief  of  high  rank 
who  visited  the  Alceste  on  the  2Srd  of 
Se|rtemt>er,  had  the  flowered  end  of  one 
pio  studded  with  precious  stones.  The 
higher  orden  wear,  on  stste  occasions, 
what  they  called  a  **  hatchee  matchee," 
which  is  a  kind  of  turban,  apparently 
■nde  by  wiodiog  a  brbad  liand  round  a 
cyliadcr,  in  sack  a  way,  that  a  amall  seg- 
Beat  of  each  fold  is  shewn  at  every  turn, 
b  front  atMve,  aud  behind  below ;  thb  is 
rfiected  by  giving  a  slight  diagonal  direc- 
tioB  to  each  fold.  The  lower  orders  occa- 
MoaaHy  tie  a  oolonned  cloth  or  handker- 
chief roood  the  head;  this  they  call  "sad* 
jee;"  Bsat  the  body  they  wear  a  thin  cot- 
tsa  dreas.  TIm  men  wear  no  ornaments 
tkroogh  their  fleshy  nor  are  they  tattooed: 
we  saw,  indeed,  aome  fishermen  who  had 
iih  apeara  marked  on  their  arms,  but  this 
does  not  prevail  generally* 

Hie  cattle  on  thia  idand  are  of  a  small 
black  breed,  and  exclusively  used  for 
▼ot.  VUI.  No.  44,  lAt.  Pan.  Bf.  S.  Map  1. 


agricoltoral  purposes.  Their  hsrses  are 
small  and  slight,  and  are  much  ased  for 
riding,  of  which  exercise  the  natives  are 
very  fond.  They  appear,  however,  to 
be  entire  strangers  to  carts  or  other 
wheel-carriages.  Hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry,  with  rice,  and  great  abundanco 
ni  vegeUbles,  constitute  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Their  mode  of  dressing  the  ground  is 
neat,  and  resembles  the  Chinese,  particu- 
farly  in  manuring  and  irrigating  it.  This 
is  most  attended  to  where  the  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated:  they  have,  besides,  tobacco, 
VI  heat,  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, brinjala,  and  many  other  vegetables. 
The  fields,  which  are  nicely  squared,  have 
convenient  walks  on  the  raised  banks  ran- 
ning  round  each.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  round  the  villages,  the  bamboo 
and  ratUn  grow  to  a  considerable  size.— 
The  pine  ia  the  most  conspicuous  tree  on 
the  island,  growing  to  a  great  height  and 
size,  which  we  infer  from  seeing  canoes 
built  with  planks  several  feet  wide ;  the 
trees,  however,  near  the  temple  at  Napa- 
kiang  were  not  above  ninety  feet  high,  and 
from  three  to  four  in  girt.  The  banyan 
tree  of  India  was  seen  at  several  places ; 
the  finest  one  overhung  the  small  temple  at 
Napakiang,  which  circumstance  led  to  the 
enquiry  whether,  as  in  India,  this  tree  Is 
held  sacred,  but  we  could  gain  no  inform- 
ation on  this  subject. 

Of  their  msnufactures  it  is  difiicult  to 
speak  with  certainty.  By  their  own  sc- 
count  the  silks  which  they  wear  are  Chi- 
nese,  but  the  cotton  cloths  are  made  on  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  the  printed 
patterns  o(  these  are  not  without  elegsnce. 
We  saw  no  weaving  looms,  but  as  we  were 
only  in  a  few  houses,  this  is  not  surprising: 
the  webs  are  thirty-six  feet  long,  and  four- 
teen inches  broad.  Tobaoco-pipes  and 
faua  are  made  at  Loo  choo  ;  as  well  as  the 
sepulchral  vases,  of  which  there  is  a  manu- 
fectory  at  Napakiang,  from  whence  they 
are  exported  to  Oonting,  and  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Some  of  the  pouches  of  the 
Chiefs  were  made  of  cloth,  which  they  say 
comes  from  China;  it  is  exactly  like  our 
broad  cloth.  We  tried  in  vain  to  learn  what 
goods  thev  send  to  China  in  exchange  for 
silks:  perhsps  sulphur  forms  a  part,  which 
these  islands  are  said  to  produce,  as  well  as 
tin.  From  the  number  of  vessels  constantly 
sailing  out  and  in,  it  appesrs  that  they  must 
have  some  trade,  but  our  enquiries  on  this 
and  many  other  topics,  though  sedulously 
pursued,  led  to  nothing  satisfactory,  owing 
probably  rather  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
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langnage,  than  toany  wiah  on  tbeir  part  to 
withhold  informattoD  ;    becauac,  oa  topica 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  royal  family 
or  the  women,  they  in  general  spoke  freely. 
We  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
their  method  of  making  salt,  and  an  ac- 
count of  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting.— 
Near  the  sea,  large  level  fields  arc  rolled  or 
beat  80  as  to  have  a  bard  aarface.    Over 
thia  is  strewn  a  sort  of  sandy  black  earth, 
forming  a  coat  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.      Rakes  and  other  implements  are 
used  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  thickness,  but 
It  is  not  pressed  down.    Diiring  the  heat  of 
the  day,  men  are  employed  to  bring  wafer 
in  tubs  from  the  sea,  which  is  sprinkled 
over  these  fields  by  means  of  a  short  scoop. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  in  a  short  time,  evapo- 
rates  the  water,  and  the  salt  is  left  in  the 
aand,  which  is  scraped   up  and  put   into 
mised  receivers  of  masonry,  about  six  feet 
by  four  and  five  deep.    When  the  receiver 
b  full  of  the  sand,  sea  water  is  poured  on 
the  top,  and  this,  in  ita  way  down,  carries 
with  it  the  salt  left  by  evaporation.    When 
it  runs  out  below  at  a  small  hole,  it  is  a  very 
strong  brine;  this  is  reduced  to  salt  by  be- 
ing  boiled  in  vessels  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  one  deep.    The  ^akea  resulting  from 
this  operation  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  .       ,     ^       . 

or  the  population  of  this  island  wc  know 
aothing  satisfactory :  the  natives  Invariably 
pleaded  ignorance  themselves;  and  as  we 
had  no  precise  data,  our  estimatea  were 
made  at  random,  and  as  they  never  agreed 
with  each  other,  they  are  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice. From  the  aouth  point  of  this  island, 
to  five  or  six  milca  north  of  Napakiang,  an 
extent  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  milca,  the 
country  ta  highly  cultivated,  and  ia  almost 
entirely  cover^  with  villagea.  AH  round 
Port  Melville  too  there  are  populous  villa- 
ges, but  the  north,  north-east,  and  eastern 
•laces  are  thinly  peopled,  and  not  cultivated 
to  any  extent.  We  saw  nothing  like  po- 
retty  or  distress  <tf  any  kind :  everv  person 
that  we  met  seemed  contented  and  happy. 
We  saw  no  deformed  people,  nor  any  who 
bore  indicationa  of  disease,  except  a  few 
who  were  marked  with  the  amallpox. 

The  style  of  living  of  those  with  whom 
we  associated,  is  generous  and  free^  their 
coaloiB  of  carrying  atioat  their  dinner  in 
boxes»  and  making  little  pio-nic  parties,  ia 
pecoliarly  stiiking,  aod  they  appeared  ful- 
ly sensible  of  the  advaotage  of  bringing 
people  together  in  this  way,  aod  expressed 
nuoh  saUsfaction  at  the  ready  way  in 
which  we  fell  Into  a  castooi  horn  which  all 
formality  was  diamiiaed.  They  shewed, 
moreover,  a  good  deal  of  discernment,  and 
could  adopt  Ihemsdves  to  the  characteK^f 


the  paiticolarpeMoni  they  happened  to  bo 
in  company  with,  in  a  manner  very  renaark- 
able:  bnt  this  was  evidently  the  result  not 
of  conning,  hot  of  correct  feelings,  and  of 
a  polite  habit  of  thinking. 

Of  their  manners,  tittle  need  be  added 
here  to  what  every  page  of  the  narrative 
will  show.  It  ought  to  bo  particniarly  no- 
ticed, however,  that  they  are  an  exceed- 
iogly  timorous  people,  and  naturally  suspi- 
cious of  foreigners.  A  stranger  visiting 
Lou-choo  oofrht  therefore  to  keep  these 
features  of  their  character  constantly  in 
mind.  By  imitating  Captain  Maxwell's 
wise  plan  of  treating  the  natives  with  gen- 
tleness and  kindness,  and  showing  every 
consideration  for  their  peculiarities,  he  will 
stand  the  best  chance  of  gaining  their 
good  will  and  confidence.  But  if  he  should 
betray  any  impatience,  or  be  at  all  harsh  in 
treating  with  ihera,  be  may  rest  assuied 
that  he  will  lose  much  time,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability fail  at  last  in  bis  attempU  to  esta- 
blish an  unmserved  and  friendly  inter- 
course. 

As  Loo-choo,  however,  lies  quite  out  of 
the  Uack  of  trading  ships,  and  does  not 
appear  to  produce  any  thing  of  value  it- 
self, and  as  the  inhabitants  seem  iodifier- 
ent  ahont  foreign  commodities,  and  if  they 
wished  to  possess  them  are  without  money 
to  make  purchases,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  island  wi|l  be  soon  revisited. 

The  volame  conclodes  with  n  copious 
appendix,  conaisting  of  charts,  naatical 
instructions,  m«teoroiogical«  geological, 
and  other  observations,  which  are  prin- 
cipally valuable  to  navigators.  Mr. 
Clifford's  Vocabulary  is  preceded  by  a 
few  observations  on  the  Loo-choo  lan- 
guage. The  plates,  which  are  neatly 
coloured,  exhibit  the  roost  interesting 
scenery  in  the  island,  together  with  the 
dresses  of  the  principal  chief  towns,  and 
materially  aagoient  the  ralae  of  this  in* 
t^resting  book,  which  we  closed, — as 
our  English  navig^ators  quitted  thia  hos- 
piUble  spot,— with  regret. 


Rhododaphne;  or,  the  Theisoliw 
Spell,  a  Poem.  8vo.  7s.  Hookham,  Loo- 
don,  1818. 

This  Poem  wonld  have  pleased  ns 
much  more  if  it  had  been  vdiered  into 
the  world  with  less  parade  of  learning-- 
less  appearance  of  pretence.  If  it  had 
been  given  as  a  Fairy  Tale,  (and  it  is 
nothing  nwire),  we  should  hare  had  w 
disposition  and  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
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it,  for  not  bein;  what  it  did  not  profess 
to  he.  But  we  are  absolved  from  this 
restraint,  when  the  author  chuses  to 
aoDonoce  it  iD  the   following  self-com- 

piacent  and  rather  pompous  styie : 

Aaomjr  thcwe  f  Ifled  buds  and  aant  oM/ 
^auBg  the  liviiair  world,  I  dwell,  miid  kemr, 
Reremt,  the  creeds  Ihey  held,  the  talcs  they 

***'*' '  Tear 

Aod  from  the  songs  that  chirmed  their  latest 
A  yet  uqgatbcred  wreath,  with  fiagen  bold, 
I  wcare,  of  blccdiog  love  and  mane  mvtsteries 

drear. 

Still,  however,  the  pofem  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  cultivated  mind; 
aod  will  doubtless  afford  much  gratifica- 
tion to  those  readers  (an  immense  ma- 
joritj,  by  the  bye)  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  wilting  to  accept  graceful  and 
nelodioin  versification,  and  pleasing 
though  obvious  thoughts  and  images, 
m  the  place  cf  poetry  of  a  higher  kind. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Greece,  as  the 
title  of   the   poem   indicates;    and  the 
itury  is    simply   this  :— Rhododaphne, 
an    enchantress  in  every  sense   of  the 
word,    becomes  enamoured  of  Anthe- 
mion,  a  young  Arcadian,  who  already 
tore*  and  is  betrothed  to  Calliroe.    By 
the  power  of  her  spells    Rhododaphne 
iDdQces  Anthemion  to  believe  that  his 
Biistress  is  dead,  and  succeeds  in  per- 
wading    him  to  dwell   with  hsr  in  a 
course  of  guihy  plea8ures.---In  the  midst 
of   these,    Uranian  Love,    in   revenge 
for  the  violation  of  his  mysteries,  de- 
stroys the  enchantress  ;  and  Anthemion 
returns  tu  his  native  vale,  where  he  is 
received  aod  welcomed  by  Calliroe,  and 
ibey  are  finally  united.     We  shall  pro- 
cttd  to  select  some  of  the  most  charac* 
ttristic  passages  of  the  poem,  that  our 
readers  may  judge  of  its  execution  for 
ibemselves.      Anthemion,   the   hero  of 
the  tale,  is  thus  described:— 

.  *  '»WR  lAihiCn.ahorts  Aothemioo  came. 
ArcadiM  Ladoo,  fovclirst  tide 
Of  att  the  afrramv  of  Ofecian  name 
5»Mfh  rocks  aod  sylTsn  hills  that  glide. 
The  tower  of  all  Arcadia's  yonth 
Was  he :  sweh  form  and  face,  la  truth, 
*•  tbottgbts  of  gentlest  maidens  seek 
u^^  day-dreams :  soft  glossy  hair 
■•*»wcd  bis  forehead,  inowy-fair, 
Witt  man/ a  hyacinthiue  cluster : 
u^  that  in  sileaee  seemed  to  speak, 
were  bis,  and  eyes  of  mild  blue  lustre : 
ud  e««a  the  paleufts  of  hU  check, 
2;  »r^««  t"«J  ^  tender  care,      j 
ml  sbcved  how  beautiful  it  were   * 
if  iUovaaaturml  bloom  wen  thcic.'» 
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The  description  of  the  votiVte  wreath 
which  Anthemion  comes  to  offer  at  the 
altar  of  love,  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  his  beloved  Calliroe,  is  very 
graceful  and  pleasing : 

He  bore  a  simple  wild-Bower  wrcalh  : 
NarcHtos,  and  the  swectbriar  roee  ; 
\  cnrain,  and  aexile  thyme,  that  breathe 
Rich  fcsgraoce;  modest  heath,  that  glows 
With  purple  bells  ;  the  amaranth  bright. 
Thai  no  decay  nor  fading  knows. 
Like  true  love's  holieit,  mreat  light ; 
And  every  purest  flower,  that  blows 
In  that  sweet  time,  which  Lure  must  bletses. 
When  spring  on  summer's  confines  presses. 

There  is  considerable  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  followiiiif  reflections  on 
the  decay  of  that  "  creed  sublime'' 
which  invested  all  the  forms  of  external 
natnre  with  attributes  of  the  miiid:— 

"  By  liring  streama,  in  »ylvan  shades, 
Where  winds  and  waves  symplionious  make 
Sweet  nielody,  the  youths  and  maids 
No  more  with  choral  music  wake 
Lone  Bcho  from  her  tangled  brake. 
On  Pan,  or  Sylvan  Genius,  calling. 
Naiad  or  Nymph,  in  sopplfaut  song: 
No  more  by  living  fountain,  falling 
The  poplar's  circling  bower  among. 
Where  pious  hands  have  carved  of  yore 
Rude  bason  for  its  lucid  store 
And  reared  the  grassy  altar  nigh, 
The  traveller,  when  the  sun  rides  high, 
^or  cool  refreshment  liogeriog  there. 
Pours  to  the  Si.trr  Nymphs  his  prsyer. 
Yet  still  the  grreti  vales  smile  :  the  springs 
Gush  forth  in  light :  the  forest  weaves 
ItsownwilJ  bowers;  the  breets*s  wings 
Biake  music  in  their  rustling  leaves ; 
But  tis  no  spirit's  breath  that  sighs 
Among  their  tangled  canopies  i 
In  ocean's  caves  no  Nereid  dwells : 
No  Ocead  walks  the  moontain-dells : 
The  streams  no  sedge-crowned  Genii  roll 
From  bounteous  urn:  great  Pan  is  dead; 
The  life,  the  intellectual  soul 
Of  vale,  and  grove,  and  stream,  has  fled 
For  ever  with  the  creed  sublime 
That  nursed  the  Muse  of  earlier  timer 
The  rhyme  of  the  above  passage  is  very 
various  and  musical,  and  Ibe  extract  is 
upon  the  whole  a  very  fair,  though  fa- 
vourable, specimen  of  the  author's  style. 
The  following  pictures  of  Rhododaphne 
^re  of  a  different  kind,  but  they  are  not 
less  beautiful:^ 

*«  A  maiden,  on  a  Qnpssy  stone. 
Full  in  the  moonlight,  sits  alone : 
Her  eyes,  with  humid  radiance  bright, 
As  if  a  tear  had  dimmed  their  light. 
Are  fixed  upon  the  moon  ;  her  hair 
Flows  long  and  loose  id  the  light  %oft  air : 
A  golden  lyre  her  white  hands  bears 
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Iti  cliords,  beneath  her  fiagerf  6eet^ 
To  iQch  wild  ■ymphooies  awmke. 
Her  sweet  lipi  breathe  a  sonj^  so  iwcet. 
That  the  echuea  of  the  care  repeat 
Its  closet  with  as  svft  a  iigh. 
As  if  they  almost  feared  to  break 
The  magic  of  its  harmony." 

^  She  rose,  and  loosed  her  radiant  hair. 
And  raised  her  goMen  lyre  in  air. 
The  lyre,  beoaath  the  breeae*s  wings. 
As  if  a  spirit  swept  the  strmgs. 
Breathed  airy  mnsic,  sweet  aod  strange. 
In  many  a  wild  phaotastic  change. 
Most  like  a  daughter  of  the  Sun 
She  stood :  her  eyes  all  radiant  shone 
With  beams  anntterably  bright ; 
And  her  long  tresses,  loose  and  light. 
As  on  the  playful  breeM  they  rolled, 
Flamed  with  rays  of  burning  gold/' 

We  DOW  come  to  the  less  pleasing, 
but  not  less  iisefol  and  necessary,  part 
of  our  task— that  of  pointing  out  the 
faults  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the 
true  Delia  Cruscan  i^- 

**  From  the  deck  wine  bnbbliag  lightens. 
Winy  fragrance  fills  the  gale. 
Gurgling  ia  ambrosial  lustre 
Flows  the  purple-eddying  wine.**— p.  103. 

"  luTisible  harpa  symphouious  wreathed 
Wild  webs  of  souUdissoliing  sound, 
And  voices,  alternating  round. 
Songs,  as  of  choral  maidens,  breathed.'* 

In  like  manner  a  lady's  lips  are  called 
**  primroess  of  persuasion." — p«  17. 

**  Marmoreal  whiteness,*'  as  descrip* 
tive  of  a  lady's  neck,  is  very  affected  ; 
and  **  deep  shadowy  lashes,"  p.  18— 
•*  branchy  foliage,"  p.  52— ••  many- 
wandering  hope,"  p.  75 — "  many-' 
wandering  wind,"  p.  §5 — and  **  purple 
pinioned  hours,"  p.  Ii6— <are  little 
better  than  nonsense. 

The  author  appears  to  have  some 
Arange  notions  dK>ut  prosody.  He  in- 
variably accents  response  on  the  first 
syllable,  **  response ;"  and  barriers  on 
the  second,  <*  barriers;"  and  seems 
quite  undetermined,  at  present,  whether 
Calliroe  shall  be  a  word  of  three  sylla- 
bles or  four ;  for  he  makes  it  some- 
times one  (p.  123,  146,  and  106),  and 
sometii^es  the  other  (p.  124  and  164.) 
At  least  if  this  be  not  what  he  intends, 
the  lines  are  unreadable. 

As  we  have  closed  the  book  with  a 
pleasing  and  faTonrable  impression  of 
it,  we  are  willing  the  reader  should  re- 
ceiv    the  same  impression  from  our  re- 


marks  ;  we  shall  therefore  conchide 
them  by  giWng  what  appears  to  ub  the 
best  passage  in  the  poem  : 

**  Till  habits,  pleasures,  hopes,  smiles,  tcars^ 

**  All  modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  seeinf^, 

*'  Of  two  eongenial  spirits,  blend 

'*  In  one  inseparable  beiog<— 

"  Deem*st  tboo  this  love  can  change  or  e«<i? 

*^  There  is  no  eddy  on  the  stream, 

<'  No  hongb  that  light  winds  bend  and  toaa, 

*'  No  eheqneriog  of  the  sunny  beam 

*'  Upon  the  woodland  mots, 

**'  No  star  in  evening's  sky,  no  flower 

'*  Whose  beauty  odorous  breexes  stir, 

^  No  sweet  bird  singiog  in  the  bower, 

**  Nay,  not  the  nntling  of  a  leaf, 

"  That  does  not  nurse  and  feed  my  grteT 

^  By  wakening  thoughts  of  her. 

"  All  lovely  things  a  place  possessed 

<'  Of  love  in  my  Callirtte's  breast : 

"  And  from  her  purer,  gentler  spirit, 

"  Did  mine  the  love  and  joy  inherit, 

^  Which  that  blest  maid  around  her  threw. 

'*  With  all  I  saw,  and  felt,  and  knew, 

**  The  image  of  CallirOe  grew, 

<'  Till  all  the  beauty  of  the  earth 

'*  Seemed  as  to  her  it  owed  iu  birth, 

**  And  did  but  many  forms  express 

^  Of  her  reflected  loreliDess. 

We  understand  this  poem  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Mn  Peaceck,  the  author  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Thames  ;  and  abo  of 
two  lively  and  clever  novels,  called 
Headlong  Half  and  Melincourt. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  late  J.  Q  Letteom,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Sec 
with  a  selection  from  his  Correspondence. 
ByT.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.L^.&c.  3  vob, 
8vo.  ll.  16s.  Loogmao  and  Co.  London. 
Ipl7. 

We  are  rather  late  in  our  notice  of  this 
work ;  but,  from  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  its  contents,  it  could  well 
afford  to  wait^  till  the  dismissal  0f  more 
temporary  matter.  It  comprises  a  very 
interesting  and  judicious  selection  from 
the  voluminous  correspondence  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lettsom  with  most  of  the  cele- 
brated public  characters  of,  we  may 
almost  say,  the  present  day.  Among 
numerous  other  well-known  persons,  the 
collection  is  enriched  by  letters  from  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  Lansdown,  Zim«  ; 
merman,  linneus,  Jacob  Brvant,  Gran<- 
vtUe  Sharp,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Fotber- 
gill.  Dr.  Falconer,  Dr.  Jemier»  Cumber-  i 
land,  Boswelli  &c. 
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Prefixed  to  Hie  correspondeiice,  there 
k  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Lettsoniy  ably  drawn 
«p  by  bis  intimate  friend  Mr.  PeCtigrew, 
to  whom  tfae  whole  of  his  letters  and 
papers  were  intrusted.  We  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  the  details  of  a  life  of 
sQch  persevering  and  consistent  utility. 
From  the  be^nning  to  the  end.  Dr. 
Lcttsom  sacrificed,  to  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  all  his  own  personal 
enjoyments,  except  that  noblest  of  afl, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  giood.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career,  he 
reduced  himself  to  beggary,  by  emanci- 
pttiog  all  the  slaves  on  his  paternal  es* 
tate,  iu  the  West  Indies;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  his  extensive  charities  kept 
him  always  involved;  and  he  himself 
declares,  that  he  had  not  taken  *'  one 
half  day's  relaxation*'  for  four  and  twenty 
years. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers 
with  some  extracts  from  this  work;  in 
the  selection  of  which  we  shall  pay  more 
attentioB  to  variety  than  to  order,  either 
of  date  or  subject :  they  will  thus  be 
better  enabled  Co  judge  of  the  book  than 
by  any  character  we  could  give  them  of 
it. 

We  shall  begin  with  some  interesting 
notices  respecting  various  celebrated 
pnblic  characters.  The  following  are  of 
Dr.  Johnson : 

*^  Though  lever  admired  the  great  extent 
of  hit  literary  abilitiea,  and  few  perhaps 
poiLaitd  greater,  I  could  never  conaider 
hiaa  as  an  amiohU  character.  Conscious  of 
tlie  saperior  dimensions  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, he  treated  others  who,  perhaps,  were 
bis  ioferiors,  with  a  fastidious  contempt. 
Be  always  seemed  to  me  to  answer  to  the 
idea  of  a  man  hiri$$i  de  Grecque^  as  the 
French  express  it;  sententious,  oracular, 
and  dogmatical  in  his  assertions;  stiff  in 
opiDMMt,  and  hardly  ever  adopting  that  of 
others,  however  clear,  in  opposition  to  his 
own;  narrow  and  illiberal  iu  his  senti- 
meaU,  respcctiug  those  who  differed  from 
ban  in  religious  or  political  teneta,  and  of 
tboae  who  bad  not  the  felicity  to  be  born 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  England.  Hia 
IHctiotiary,  it  mnat  be  confeased,  has  sin- 
filar  merit,  sod  exhibits  a  great  extent  of 
icadiog  and  judgment,  but  ^  aliqmndo 
h$mi»  d^rmiua  Emnut:'  I  will  not  re- 
call (o  yottr  renembrance  his  foolish  i|nd 
ndknloaa  definitions  of  tha  words  Whigp 


Tory,  ExeUe^  Pension^  Pensioner,  OaUt 
Network,  &c. ;  but  is  it  not  wonderful,  that 
ao  great  a  acholar,  who  had  studied  the 
Hebrew  language  too,  should  exhibit  the 
worda  iSi^AaM,  Sabbaoih,  aa  aynonymoos, 
aiid  aignifying  a  day  of  rest  ?*' 

**  I  think  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictio- 
nary, explaining  **  bullock/'  he  calls  it  a 
young  cow.  Thia  was  certainly  more  excu- 
sable than  hia  national  reflectiona ;  and  still 
more  ao  fhan  his  religioua  bigotry,  which 
he  so  often  evinces  in  his  Liveis  of  the  Poets, 
particularly  under  Milton  and  Watts ;  but 
in  aocial  company,  wtien  he  unbended  from 
critical  austerity,  he  afforded  the  finest  des- 
sert to  a  rational  repast.  I  once  dined  with 
him,  Wilkes,  Boswell,  and  Lee  the  Ameri- 
can ;— what  a  group!  «*  It  waa  ungrateful,** 
said  Lee,  •*  for  the  Scotch,  who,  when 
emigrants,  alwaya  found  an  asylum  in  Ame- 
rica, to  be  the  moai  violent  opponenfa  to 
American  independence,  and  to  oppoae 
their  benefactors  iu  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.**  "  The  obligation,"  replied  Boswell, 
**  waa  not  so  considerable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Americans  sent  the  Scotch 
emigrants  to  Cape  Fear,  and  such  like  bar- 
ren regions.^*  '*  I  Ihink,"'  said  Johnaon, 
••  ihey  acted  like  philosophers'*  •*  Why  ?" 
Boswell  enquired.  <<  Because,"  added  John- 
son, *'  If  you  turn  a  starved  cow  into  clo- 
ver, it  will  soon  kill  itself  by  the  sudden 
transition ;  and  if  the  Scotch,  famiahed  in 
their  own  country,  had  been  placed  in  the 
more  fruitful  parts  of  America,  they  would 
have  burst  by  a  belly  full,  like  the  cattle 
in  clover.**  Nobody  enjoyed  a  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  the  Scotch  more  than  Bos- 
well, at  least  when  it  came  from  Johnson ; 
and  the  latter  appeared  to  do  it  in  play ; 
but  his  play  was  as  rough  as  that  of  a  bear, 
and  you  felt  fearful  of  coming  within  the 
embraces  of  so  fierce  an  animal.'* 

<*  Dr  Johnaon  and  hia  biographers  have 
employed  the  press,  and  been  the  aubject 
of  most  conversationa  ever  since  he  died, 
md  Nauseam  usque.  That  poor  man*8  fate 
has  been  singular  beyond  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  While  he  lived  he 
was  considered  as  an  excellent  classic  acho- 
lar, as  the  author  of  several  works,  some 
of  approved  merit,  and  others  of  an  infe- 
rior character,  but  known  as  a  man  of  a 
disposition  sour  and  intractable ;  yet  still  he 
might  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  tolerable  mixt  character,  in  some  points 
respectable :  but  no  sooner  was  the  poor 
man  laid  in  his  grave,  than  four  or  five  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  took  it  into  their 
heads,  that  he  merited  nothing  less  than 
deification  ;  and  to  work  they  went  with  a 
determined  resolution  of  elevating  his  cha- 
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rader  bejond  that  of  any  that  had  ever 
digDified  or  adorned  human  nature.  But 
io  peculiarly  unfortunate  hare  they  been 
in  their  endeavours,  thai  every  effort  they 
made  to  elevate  has  operated  in  a  retrograde 
direction,  and  these  united  efforts  have 
dragged  him  down  l>elow  mediocrity.  His 
learning  Appears  to  be  no  ways  superior  to 
that  of  many  others,  whose  names  have 
l)een  less  kivown.  Of  the  Hebrew*  Saxon, 
German,  and  Dutch  languages,  ho  knew, 
1  believe,  very  little ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  the  three  last,  before 
be  attempted  to  compile  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Eng;hkh  Tongue.  Hia  political  opi- 
nions were  a  jargon  of  nonsense,  his  reli- 
gion (fiir  froin  manly  and  rational)  a  sys- 
tem of  dark,  gloomy,  weak,  and  slavish 
auperstition.  No  man  'seems  ever  to  have 
had  less  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philo- 
sopher, as  his  mind  was  overrun  with  weak, 
illiberal,  and  deep-rooted  prejudices.  His 
tem|>er  arrogant,  contemptuous,  and  iuao- 
lent ;  his  disposition  vain,  conceited,  sour, 
and  often  malevolent.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  a  most  unamiable  l>eing;  and  moat  of 
these  failings,  the  intemperate  and  injudi- 
cious zeal  of  his  best  frienda  has,  by  a 
atransce  fatality,  brought  to  Kght.  If  the 
mtn  had  vutues  (the  world  indeed  gave  him 
credit  for  many,  from  the  several  religions 
and  moral  papers  published  in  the  Ramb- 
ler), they  were  so  overlaid  with  the  quan- 
tity of  base  alloy,  that  the  valuable  metal 
was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
separating  it  from  the  dross  BoswelKs 
and  Piozzi*s  works  are  wonderfully  trifling 
and  inconsistent,  and  greatly  resemble 
those  of  an  author  who  should  write  with 
a  professed  and  avowed  design  of  celebra- 
ting the  purity,  innocence,  and  chastity  of 
a  lady ;  but  this  declaration  once  made, 
every  future  page  of  the  work  should  con- 
tain the  histories  of  her  intrigues,  and  of 
her  illicit  congress  with  a  hundred  different 
men.  I  am  aorry  to  hear  that  Boswell  is 
deaf  to  every  remonstrance,  and  fear  that 
this  affair  will  end  fatally  for  his  intellects. 
Soame  Jenyns^s  epitaph  ia  excellent/ 

The  first  of  these  extracts  is  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Letuom's ;  the  two  last  are 
by  Dr.  Cuming. 

The  following  relates  to  Bishop  War- 
burton  :  — 

Whom  we  may  compare,  not  altogether 
improperly  to  a  Blazing  SUr,  that  has  ap- 
peared in  our  hemisphere*,  obscure  his  ori- 
gin^ resplendent  his  ligktf  irregular  his  mo- 
tion, und  bis  period  quite  uncertain..  With 
auch  a  train  of  quotations  as  he  carries  in 
bis  tail,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  vast 
circuit  be  take%  the  vulgar  are  alanned| 


the 'learned  puzzled.  Somethings 
ful  it  certainly  portends,  and  I  wish  hemsf 
go  off  witliout  leaving  some  maligntnU  ta- 
fluenct  at  least  amongst  us,  if  he  does  uot 
set  IIS  on  fire. 

Dr.  Lettfiom  ^ives  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  impressions  he  received 
from  the  characteristic  eloquence  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Dundas,  at  the  early  part 
of  their  career  : — 

Then  rose  young  Pitt,  like  old  Nestor: 
all  was  attention  lo  him.  There  was  a  pe-. 
culiar  elegance  in  his  attitude,  a  flueDcy 
and  copiousness  of  expression  j  dignity  in 
his  whole  manner,  and  great  decision  in 
his  language.  1  felt  a  aensation  I  cannot 
express  in  seeing  the  Pheenix  of  the  great 
Chatham  at  twenty-five  fix  every  eje,  and 
arrest  submissive  attention,  from  the  most 
respectful  senate  in  the  world.  Fox  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  vehemence,  a  rapidity, 
an  energy,  calculated  to  confound  rather 
than  convert:  it  waa  more  declamatory 
than  argumentative;  more  violent  than 
peraoasive.  I  was  tired  before  he  had 
done,  though  he  spoke  two  hours  aa/y. 
I  could  have  listened  to  Pitt  for  ever.  Dan- 
das,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  followed  Fox 
— he  was  wonderfully  argumentative  and 
candid,  without  oratorical  exertion;  bit 
voice  filled  the  house  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
At  first  I  felt  awkward  at  his  language; 
but  his  matter,  his  manner,  and  his  ease, 
gave  him,  next  to  Pitt,  a  decided  snperio- 
rity. 

The  following  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  memory.  The  person  of  whom 
it  is  related  was  tfie  son  of  the  cele- 
.brated  Whiston,  the  mathematician. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller  io 
London. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  memory,  and  particularly  in  languages, 
was  In  old  Whiston,  who  was  my  patient, 
under  insanity,  for  the  last  ^\e  years  of  bis 
life.  The  Biographical  Dictionary  in  12 
vols.  8vo.  was  sent  liim  by  a  friend,  and 
from  memory  alone  he  made  about  4000 
corrections,  if  I  guess  right.  Two  yeass 
afterwards,  another  person  5ent  him  tbe 
same  work,  but  another  copy,  and  he  made 
tbe  same  corrections  again.  He  wrote 
many  essays  for  the  papera,  which  were 
printed ;  but  he  could  not  talk  a  minute 
sensibly,  though  he  could  write  well  upoo 
most  subjects.  I  kept  a  correspondence 
with  him  in  French  without  hia  ever  know- 
ing hia  correspondent.  It  waa  f6rty  years 
since  be  had  had  a  fev^  lessona  by  a  maatttT, 
abd  yet  so  strong  waa  his  recoilectlbo,  that 
he  wrote  in  that  laognage  with  great  eai^ 
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Jiim,  speaks  thus  of  our  present  afflicted 
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moaarch  :^- 

We  are  apt  to  talk  much  of  the  King:,  &" 
if  we  were  familiar  with  him  *,  but  of  all 
■eu  in  the  kingdpm  I  think  be  is  the  least 
known :  from  the  little  kiiowleflj^e  I  poa- 
item  of  him,  I  beliere  him  to  be  one  of  the 
bat  informed  men  in  Europe.  lu  speak- 
ing German  and  French  he  has  no  hesita- 
tion, and  he  is  the  finest  reader  I  ever 
beard.  In  phikMophy,  mathematics,  me- 
rbanicsy  and  in  the  higher  sciences,  I  doabt 
whether  any  character  living  can  claim 
such  a  happy  combination.  He  is  friendly 
to  bis  inferiors,  and  kind  to  his  servants 
and  domestics ;  and  if  Heaven  grant  him 
health,  the  great  political  interests  of  the 
country  will  be  safe. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  a  let- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Bachao.  It  is  an 
address  to  the  people  of  England,  on 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tea 
sod  spiritaous  liquors : — 

Brethren, 
Remember,  that  there  exists  in  the  a!co- 
■omy  and  course  of  nature,  .an  inseparable 
union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  be- 
tween prudence  and  prosperity,  between 
Jmtice  and  a  good  name,  which  is  better 
than  riches,  between  fortitude  and  tran- 
quillity, between  temperance  and  health. 
BanUb  from  your  borders,  therefore,  and 
from  your  lands,  the  liquid  fire  of  the  West, 
and  tbe  enervating  tea  of  the  East,  with  all 
tbeir  fatal  accompaniments.  Return  again 
to  tbe  invigorating  food  and  beverage  of 
jour  fathers.  Practise  industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  moderation,  obedience  to  the 
Lord,  and  tlie  whole  lovely  train  of  vir- 
tgea. 

Tbos  yc  may  become  truly  great  and 
respectable  as  nations,  and  happy  as  indi- 
viduals, averting,  by  these  means,  the  hor- 
rors and  disgrace  of  slavery,  which  are  the 
ialaliible  consequences  of  corruption  of 
■anncra  in  the  body  of  the  people.  These 
are  the  aentimeots  and  admonitions  of  a 
BMB,  whose  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  desire 
of  your  happiness,  and  of  general  piospe- 
rity;  and  who  wishes  to  assure  you  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  these  blessings  by  any 
other  meana,  or  to  attempt  to  change  the 
ctrmal  rules  of  right,  which  Heaven  itself 
hu  universally  ordained. 

Tha  fottowiag  lively  and  hooioarona 
spade  k  selected  from,  the  oorrespon- 
deuce  of  Dr.  Fothergfill :— * 

Your  ^rguminium  ad  maJhxmaninm  is  «r- 
pmntum  ad  kniiinim;  and  as  von  have 
proved  so  deariy*  that  eveii  a  bad  wife 


(pardon  the  expression,  for  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  is  no  such  creature  existing)  is  better 
than  none  at  al),  1  mean  to  reconnoitre  the 
sex  with  all  convenient  expedition.  Dame 
XanUppe  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of 
ancient  termagants^  but  yet  I  do  not  fiud 
that  her  provoked  husband  once  ventured 
to  call  her  a  bad  wife ;  probably  owing  to 
the  reason  you  assign,  vix.  gratitude  for 
the  having  taught  him  philosophy.  Now 
though  I  revere  his  pacific  character,  and 
earnestly  as  I  pine  after  philosophy,  yet 
methinks  1  should  wish  to  attain  it  at  an 
eaaier  rate  than  from  the  curtain-lectures 
of  some  of  our  modern  female  orators. 
Many  of  them  are,  it  must  lie  owned,  very 
handsome,  but  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  striking  beauty: 
therefore  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  direct  me 
in  my  choice,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  now- 
a-idays  to  select  an  agreeable  mate  amongst 
nil  our  feathered  tribe.  Woman,  accord* 
tng  to  a  grave  ancient  writer,  '*  is  a  two« 
footed  animal,  fond  of  finery  f  which  in- 
deed seems  to  be  a  tolerably  just  definition 
of  the  whole  species,  almost  without  ex» 
ception.  But  had  he  lived  in  our  days  he 
must  have  added  "  feathered  animals,"  for 
few  are  found  without.  Hence  the  number 
of  pea  bens,  turkey  hens,  bsntum  hen^ 
moor  poots,  magpies,  &c.  &€•  which  strut 
snd  flutter  about  all  our  watering  places. 

Dr.  S« paid  me  a  visit  about  ten  days 

before  the  fstal  trigger  was  drawn;  but 
believe  I  was  no  way  instrumental  in  this 
melancholy  event,  nor  1  believe  were  any 
of  his  brethren.  A  single  man  in  good 
practice  and  very  easy  circumstsnces;  but 
Love,  that  tyrsut  Love,  Heavens  preserve 
us  I  impelled  him  to  adopt  one  of  two  des- 
perate expedients— to  sbandou  the  mistress 
whom  he  did  love,  and  marry  a  rival  whom 
be  did  not  love»  or  shoot  himself;  he  chose 
the  latter,  so  says  report.  If  your  French 
correspondent  can  direct  the  aerostatic  ba- 
lance with  that  nicety  which  jie  pretend^ 
he  will  safely  convey  the  ingenious  electri- 
cal philosopher  along  with  hin^  to  England, 
without  endangering  a  nephritic  paroxysm; 
though  I  think  there  will  be  some  danger 
of  a  slight  vertigo  in  crossing  the  channel, 
and  perhaps  a  little  atr  sickness. 

In  this  age  of  parodies,  the  following 
will  amuse  our  readers.  It  is  done  with 
considerable  closeness  and  spirit  :— 

Book  op  Judith*  Ch.  xx. 

1  Now  in  those  days,  there  went  forth  a 
wise  man,  unto  the  great  city  of  Bath,  the 
city  of  warm  waters. 

2  And  he  sojourned  nigh  nnto  the  wa- 
ters, and  many  people  of  all  countries  and 
tongnest 
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9  Those  who  had  legs,  bat  could  not 
walk.  Those  who  had  stomaohs,  but  could 
not  eat. 

4  Those  labouHng  under  grievous  pains; 
and  the  palsied,  and  the  maimed.  Lven  a 
great  multitude  of  all  creeping  things  went 
down  unto  the  great  city  of  Rath. 

5  And  they  forthwith  sought  out  the 
wise  man,  who  sojourned  nigh  unto  the 
waters,  for  he  was  cunning  in  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  tiomans. 

6  Moreover  he  was  skilled  in  herbs, 
for  he  wan  a  phssiciaii  of  high  renown. 

7  And  no  man  dared  to  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  warm  springs,  or  go  down 
into  the  hot  pools,  bnt  as  the  wise  man  or- 
dained. 

8  And  he  waxed  great,  and  bis  fame 
spread  throughout  the  land,  even  from  the 
city  of  warm  waters  unto  the  great  city  of 
the  king,  where  dwelled  William  the  Re- 
■uacitator,  and  John  the  Antipode* 

9  Now  William  the  Resuscttator,  and 
John  the  Antipode,  held  close  communion 
with  the  wise  man  of  Bath,  for  they  loved 
one  another. 

10  And  they  ^aid  unto  him,  Seest  thou 
not  that  we  have  taken  unto  ourselves 
help-mates,  and  have  raised  up  seed  unto 
our  generation? 

1 1  Moreover  they  said.  These  things  are 
savoury  and  of  good  report  among  men, 
and  pleasant  to  enjoy. 

12  And  they  counselled  the  wise  man  to 
take  unto  himself  an  help-mate  of  the 
daughters  of  Bath ;  and  to  cle&ve  unto  her, 
and  to  be  as  one  flesh,  and  !•  feel  inex 
pressibles,  which  surpass  the  understand- 
ing of  him  who  lacketb  an  help-mate. 

IS  But  the  wise  man  barkened  not  unto 
William  the  Resuscttator  and  John  the  An- 
tipode. 

14  But  hardened  his  heart,  and  would 
not  that  any  man  should  counsel  him.  Nay, 
he  scoffed,  and  in  the  hardness  of  bis  heart 
reviling  said^ 

15  What  meaneth  these  inexpressibles? 
Are  they  not  the  bitters  of  Cornubia,  that 
run  through  theland  of  Hymen. 

16  Nevertheless  the  wise  man  had  yearn- 
ings in  his  bowels  towards  an  helpmate ; 
bowbeit  his  strength  failed  him. 

17  Overpowered  with  this  conflict,  he 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  in  the  mid^t  of 
the  night,  even  at  the  twelAh  hour,  a  vi- 
aion  overshadowed  him. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  remainder 
«f  this  jeu  d'eaprit.  The  «*  physician  of 
high  renown*'  was  Dr.  Falconer,  of 
Bath ;  and  **  William  the  Resuscitator 
«nd  John  the  Antipode"  Drs.  Hawea 
And  Lettsom* 


The  following  are  most  interestiiig^ 
notices  respecting  the  truly  great  Wash- 
ington. They  are  related  by  the  exeel- 
lent  Dr.  W.  Thornton,  who  lived  in  ha- 
bits of  personal  intimacy  with  him  : — 

Come,  and  partake  of  his  conversations, 
where  thou  wilt  find  such  solidity  of 
judgment  as  shall  convince  thee  that  his 
mind  dwells  in  the  midst  of  great  things, 
and  mingles  in  trifles  with  difllcolty-  He 
is  a  man  oi  great  accuracy,  of  great  for- 
bearance, firm  in  his  friendships,  chaste  in 
his  opinions  and  words,  correct  in  his  judg- 
ment, free  from  affectation,  mild  and  even 
meek  in  his  manners,  respectful  to  the 
meanest  person,  whose  salute  he  never  fails 
to  return  ^  indefatigable  in  his  duties ;  tem- 
perate; he  retires  early  and  rbes  early;  is 
an  example  in  private  life;  but  at>ove  all; 
be  is  an  example  in  public,  of  reverence  to 
the  Deity,  by  his  regular  attendance  at 
church;  and  in  all  bis  actions  as  Cbief 
Magistrate  of  our  Republic,  he  invokes  the 
protection  of  God,  and  ascribes  to  Him 
alone  the  happiness  of  our  nation  ! 

I  intend  to  cellect  all  I  can  coocemiog 
him ;  and  if  I  can  do  nothing  with  it  my- 
self, it  may  be  of  service  hereafter.  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  do  him  justi<:e. 
He  has  a  regular  journal  of  hb  whole  life, 
particularly  during  the  war,  which  is  all  in 
order ;  this  will  be  a  treat.  I  have  seen  in 
his  private  closet  the  trunks  that  contain 
these  valuable  memoirs. 

He  rides  out  every  morning  by  day- 
light, visits  all  his  farms,  returns  to  break- 
fast, then  writes  in  his  library,  which  is 
not  extensive,  answers  letters,  which  are 
1^  numerous,  dresses  and  dines  at  aa 
early  hour,  l>etween  two  and  three,  enjoys 
a  social  hour  or  two^  retires  sometimes  to 
write,  or  attend  to  private  affairs,  takes  tea 
or  coffee,  and  after  reading  a  little,  or  ait^ 
ting  with  his  friends,  he  retires  to  rest  at 
nine  o'clock,  bnt  eats  no  supper.  He  is 
very  active  and  healthy,  cheeiful,  but  mo* 
derate  in  all  things,  lie  eats  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  at  breakfast  talfes  honey  and 
butter  with  bread  made  of  Indian  €t>m 
(maize),  which  he  eats  in  preference  to  the 
finest  wheaten  bread.  It  is  made  in  small 
cakes  expressly  for  him.  He  takes  a  mo- 
derate glass  of  wine  after  dinner,  and  en- 
joys a  Son  mot.  He  sometimes  gives  one— 
As  he  sat  at  table  after  dinner,  the  fire  lie- 
hind  him  was  too  large  and  hot ;  he  com- 
plained, and  said  be  must  remove ;  a  gea- 
tleman  observed  it  behoved  the  General  to 
stand  fire;  Washington  said»  it  did  not 
look  well  for  a  General  to  receive  tbe  fire 
bdiind.  On  receiving  bis  friends,  he  givea 
them  a  hearty  welcome;  then  says,  '<  Conah 
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dcr  yonrwlf  ai  perf^tiy  at  hone  dow,  ai 
if  ia  yoar  own  bouae,  jroo  know  my  man- 
ner of  Imog,  we  must  all  be  at  oar  ease 
without  ceremony.**  Mrs.  Washington  is 
a  rery  agreeable,  lively,  sensible  perM>n, 
and  has  the  remains  of  great  beauty. 

We  shall  now  extract  a  few  notices 
connected  with  science  and  the  arts. 
The  following  is  an  accoant  of  the  un- 
fortunate voyage  of  the  Duke  de  Char- 
tresy  in  a  balluon.  It  was  related  to 
Dr.  Lettsom  by  Count  Adrianiy  who  was 
an  eye-witness. 

The  great  balloon  filled  with  gas  was 
fnll  too  feet  diameter — it  enclosed  a  lesser 
bsllooo  filled  with  vital  air;  the  view  was, 
that  as  they  mounted,  and  the  gas  expanded, 
the  vital  air  balloon  would  be  squeezed 
and  the  air  expelled,  by  a  tube  for  this 
purpose.  The  gallery  or  car  fixed  to  the 
balloon  was  wonderfully  elegant ;  it  was 
gilT,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. When  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and 
three  others  entered  the  ^llery,  thirty 
thousand  spectators  in  the  Doke*s  garden 
were  seated,  or  on  their  knees,  crossing 
themselves  for  the  safe  return  of  the  Duke. 
It  is  said  the  whole  was  so  majestic,  that  it 
nrated  the  idea  of  the  ascent  of  a  deity. 
At  first  the  balloon  mounted  very  slowly; 
but  by  the  addition  of  inflammable  matter, 
it  Foddeoly  was  extricated  from  the  trees 
of  the  park,  and  ascended  rapidly.  It  so 
happened  that  the  valve  of  the  tube  of  the 
vital  air  balloon  was  left  closed,  and  by  the 
time  they  were  elevated  half  a  mile,  it 
iHirst  with  an  exploaion  like  a  cunnon ;  and 
anfortunafely  the  shattered  materials  fell 
upon  the  tube  of  the  gas  balloon,  and 
stopped  the  exit  of  the  inflammable  air. 
At  the  same  time  the  nnvigators  observed 
that  the  balloon  was  gradually  stretching 
and  staetching,  with  the  impossibility  of 
clearing  the  tube  for  the  egress  of  gas; 
— they  expected  every  moment  that  the 
;as  ft>alIoon  would  burst  like  the  internal 
•oe—  they  were  then  two  miles  high.  In 
this  dilemma,  when  there  were  but  few 
Bsoments  for  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Dake  should  perforate  the  balluon 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  moment 
be  pierced  it,  it  rent  from  that  part  to  the 
top  tfaroQgh  the  whole  extent  of  the  bal- 
loon, which  instantly  began  to  fall :  but  so 
great  a  body,  stil]  containing  an  air  not 
very  miscible  with  vital  air,  fell  so  gently 
as  not  thereby  to  endanger  their  lives.  In 
the  Duke's  park  was  a  piece  of  water  on 
whicb  they  could  look  down,  expecting  to 
heitRtfievably  immeraed.  This  great  ma- 
Gfame^Iiowevert  fell oa the growid,  onthef 


edg^  of  the  water ;  but  still  they  could  not 
extricate  themselves,  while  the  balloon 
seemed  rolling  into  the  water ;  they  had  a 
rope  with  them,  one  end  of  which  they 
threw  out  in  hopes  of  l>eing  buoyed  up 
by  the  aid  of  some  boys  playing  near  the 
water ;  but  these  were  so  intimidated-  by 
the  appearance  of  an  object  so  great  and 
unexpected,  that  they  all  fled,  except  one* 
who  had  the  courage  to  take  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  thereby  Mve  the  navigators  from 
apparent  drowning.  Upon  this  boy  tlie 
Duke  has  settled  about  201.  a  year  for 
life. 

The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  first 
notices'  that  reached  this  couqtry,  on  a 
subject  that  has  lately  attracted  much 
of  the  public  attention.  The  first  is 
from  Dr.  Rush,  the  second  from  Dr. 
W.  Thornton,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rumsay  possesses  a  very  uncommon 
mechanical  genius.  He  has  invented  a 
boat  which  sails  by  means  of  steam,  four 
miles  an  hour  against  the  stream ;  he  cx« 
pects  to  increase  the  velocity  of  this  boat 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  by  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  his  new  steam-engine  to 
the  discovery.  His  modesty  is  equal  to  hia 
talents  for  invention.  In  behalf  of  his 
friends  (who  are  among  the  worthiest  citi- 
zens,) I  write  to  you  in  his  favour.  Your 
name  and  character  are  well  known  in  our 
city.  We  look  up  to  you  to  protect  ge- 
nius, to  detect  and  defeat  fraud,  and  to  re* 
ward  industry  and  integrity  in  a  country 
which  has  exhibited  so  many  shining  ex* 
aroples  of  them,  all  in  the  promotion  of 
science. 

I  find  the  company,  of  which  Mr.  Rom- 
say  is  principal,  has  procured  a  letter  of  in« 
trodoction  to  thee  from  our  good  and  wor- 
frieod,  Dr.  Rqsh.  He  pretends  (Rumsay  I 
mean)  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
t>oat.  I  have,  however,  incloaed  thee  a 
couple  of  pamphlets,  proving  he  got  it  from 
Mr.  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia.  These  pamph- 
lets were  published  before  I  had  any  thing 
to  do  in  the  affair,  and  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it  fully,  I  purchased  four 
shares,  or  one  tenth,  of  Mr.  Fitch*s  disco- 
very. The  boat  is  to  be  tried  this  evening 
or  to-morrow,  and  1  will  eudea%*our  to  give 
thee  an  account  of  it.  Ours  is  moved  with 
paddles,  placed  at  the  stem,  and  worked 
by  a  small  steam-engine. 

I  invented,  some  time  ago,  a  steam  can- 
non, with  which,  by  one  charge  of  water» 
I  fired  thirty  balls  with  great  force  and  no 
noise.  Twenty-four  balU  in  two  mionteai 
£(c  Dr.  Franklin  told  me  to  lav  the  dl»- 
corery  before  the  Philosophical  Sodety^ 
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volume,  whkb  is  published  in  »  sepa- 
rate form,  contains  a  great  number  of 
papers  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  medicine,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  deep  interest  by  professional 
men. 


which  I  may  tome  time  hence  think  of 
doing;  but  it  is  not  a  subject  that  I  should 
be  tempted  to  lay  before  the  meeting. 

We  shall  now  close  our  extracts  from 
this  very  entertaining  work,  by  giving  a 
few  detached  anecdotes. 

I  remember  at  Spa  to  have  been  ad- 
drened  by  a  beggar  in  very  classical  Latin. 
I  had  just  been  under  an  Albinus,  a  Gau- 
btut,  and  a  Van  Ruyen,  wiien  this  lan- 
guage was  more  familiar  to  me  than  is  it  at 
present  -,  and  I  confess  seldom  met  with  it 
purer  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  beggar. 
'  You  were  surprised  1  doubt  not,  by  meet- 
ing a  mendicant  of  Spa  who  was  so  well 
verted  in  the  Augustao  dialect.  I  remem- 
ber being  equally  so  by  a  Parisian  Fiacre, 
in  stepping  into  his  coach  in  the  Place  du 
Palaii  RoyaL  He  accosted  roe  in  very 
pure  Latin,  and  maintained  a  conversation 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  passed  one  day  with  Dr.  Franklin  at 
Spitbead,  with  Sir  J.  Banks  and  the  late 
Dr.  Solander,  (one  of  the  most  pleasant  men 
I  ever  met  with)  when  they  went  to 
smooth  the  water  with  oil. — Lord  Lough- 
boroagh  was  of  the  party.  I  remember 
there  was  but  little  conversation,  except 
from  Solander,  and  a  laughable  scene  be- 
tween an  officer  on  board  the  ship  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  the  properties  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  officer  continually  contra- 
dicted the  Doctor  with  saying,  **  Sir,  you 
are  quite  wrong  in  your  opinion;  Dr. 
Franklin^ says  so  and  so ;  the  Doctor  and 
you  are  quite  contrary  in  your  ideas.  I 
never  will  allow,  Sir,  that  Dr.  F.  is  wrong. 
No,  Sir ;  I  am  sure  he  is  right,  and  you 
are  wrong,  begging  your  pardon.**  The 
Doctor  never  altered  a  feature  at  the  con- 
versation. All  the  company  enjoyed  a 
laugh  except  the  disputants. 

«  Ah*  mon  Dieur  said  a  silly  French- 
man to  a  gentleman  who  acquainted  htm 
(hat  be  was  t>orB  in  Switzerland,  *«  est  il 
permis  d'etre  ni  en  Suisse  f* 

A  well-known  miser,  uot  having  given 
an  entertainment  during  a  summer,  and 
his  ice-house  remaining  still  quite  full  in 
the  month  of  January,  his  steward  asked 
him  what  he  should  do  with  all  the  ice  ? 

*  Why;  replied  Mr.  B ,  « let  It  be 

given  to  the  poor  !* 

We  cannot  conclude  withont  recom- 
mending this  work  to  the  reader.  About 
half  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew'»  Memoir  of  Dr.  Lett- 
gfAnViife:  the  remainder  of  that  vo- 
lume, and  thiewtiole  of  the  second,  coin* 
prise'  the  corresponrdenieie.    Tb^  thM 
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Philadelphia.     1817. 

While  the  various  philosophical  and 
literary  Societies  of  Europe,  and  we 
may  add  of  our  own  country  in  particu- 
lar, are  laudably  and  honourably  en- 
gaged in  the  diffusion  of  science,  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  are  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  same  important  objects.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society ,  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  in  1769,  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  its  •*  TVaii*- 
aetionst**  containing  numerous  valuable 
memoirs  in  the  various  departinents  of 
science.  The  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences^  instituted  in  1780, 
is  successfully  pursuing  the  same  career  ; 
and  in  addition  to  various  medical,  agri- 
cultural, and  other  societies,  which  have 
been  formed  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
American  Union,  Philadelphia  has  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  *•  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences,"  of  whose 
Journal  we  are  about  to  present  some 
account  to  our  readers. 

This  Society,  it  appears,  has  been 
instituted  for  many  years  ;  and  its  mem- 
bers, whose  labours  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  have  at  length 
come  to  the  determination  of  communi- 
cating to  the  public  such  facts  and  ob- 
servations as,  having  appeared  interest- 
ing to  them,  are  likely  to  prove  interest- 
ing to  other  friends  of  natural  s^cience. 
They  do  not  profess  to  make  any 
periodical  communication ;  but,  well 
knowing  how  desirable  it  is  that  persons 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  should  be 
made  acquainted  as  early  as  possible 
with  what  has  been  done  by  their  fellovr 
labourers  in  the  fields  of  science  else-* 
where,  they  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  publishing  their  Journal  occa- 
sionally, whenever  they  may  ha.vc  col- 
lected material*  worthy  of  publication* 
as  early  in  all  cases,  yet  at  the  sane 
,  time  with  as  little  diew^  and  at  as  small 
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nsohitioii;  and  raiiDOt  bnt  wish  tbat 
theTraxwartiona  of  some  of  oar  Societies 
were  poblfsKed  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  results  of  their  labours,  we  are  sure, 
woaid  be  more  widely,  as  well  as  more 
eiScieotly,  circulated  ;  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  tbetr  discoveries'  would  in 
consequence  be  more  extensively  dif- 
fused. 

Six  Dombers  of  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Society  of  Philu" 
dtiphia*  are  now  before  us,  containing 
scftDtfen  memoirs  on  various  subjects 
of  oatoral  history  and  botany,  most  of 
tbem  now  genera  and  new  species,  which 
cofistqoently  are  unknown  to  the  majo- 
rity of  European  naturalists.  As,  bow- 
ercr,  ail  these  memoirs  do  not  admit  of 
abridgment,  we  shall  briefly  indicate 
ibeir  titles,  and  eitract  such  interesting 
particulars  as  may  be  readily  understood 
vitbout  the  aid  of  the  engravings  with 
wbich  they  are  accompani^. 

1.  Description  of  six  new  species  of 
tkt  Genus  Firola,  (belonging  to  the 
order  of  Hojluscse)  observed  by  Messrs. 
Le  Stteur  and  Peron,  in  the  Mediterra- 
DtaD.iQ  Match  1809. 

il.  Account  of  a  North  American 
fisdnped,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Gms  Ovis.    By  George  Ord. 

Id  the  Journal  of  the  Exploratory 
Toja^e  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  in 
tbc  interior  of  the  vast  continent  of 
America,  there  is  an  account  of  a  qua- 
droped  that  appears  not  to  have  excited 
Ibe  attention  which  it  deserves;  it  is 
tbere  called  a  mountain  sheep,  from  the 
anioals of  this  kind  inhabiting  the  rocky 
aad  most  inaccessible  parts  of  moun-< 
taiiH.  This  memoir  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ^kin  of  one  of  these  animals 
(for  they  have  not  hitherto  been  taken 
»fiw).  The  linnaen  Society  of  Londoij 
K  in  possession  of  another  skin.  It  is 
^  however,  yet  determined  whether 
tbis  animal  is  to  be  classed  among  the 
tttelope  or  sheep  genus,  or  whether  it 
«tm  att  intermediate  genus  between 
tbem. 

IIL  Description  of  seven  species  of 
^nerican  fresh  water  and  land  shells^ 
^  miced  in  the  systems.    By  Thomas 

IV.  Desmptian  qf  severed  new  spe^ 
^9f  North  JsitericM' msecisi  bj  the 


same  gentleman,  who  has  also  contri- 
buted— 

V.  A  memoir  on  a  new  genus  of  the 
Crustacea^  and  the  species  on  which  it 
is  established;  and 

VI.  An  account  of  the  Crustacea  of 
the  United  States.  Tbis  memoir  is  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  natural  history. 
We  extract  the  following  new  fact  rela- 
tive to  the  habits  of  tbat  well  known 
shell  fish,  the  crab. 

It  often  buries  itself  in  the  sand  so  that  no 
part  is  visible  but  the  eyes  and  interior 
anteiiiite :  these  last  are  then  in  continual 
motion,  the  bifid  terminal  joint  acting  as 
forceps  to  seize  and  convey  to  its  mouth 
the  small  molluscous  animals  for  food. 
They  are  so  numerous  that  the  sein  fisher- 
naen  often  reject  them.  The  shell  is  cast 
annually,  generally  in  the  spring,  and  they 
are  then  known  by  the  name  of  sofl-shell 
crab,  are  very  delicate,  and  in  particular 
reqnest  for  the  table :  in  this  state  the  crab 
is  incapable  of  any  defence  against  its  ene- 
mies; the  male  usually  retires  to  a  secluded 
situation  for  security,  but  the  adult  female 
is  protected  by  a  male,  whose  shell  is  hard, 
they  are  then  called  double  crubs.  It  is 
sometimes  infested  by  a  small  worm  re- 
sembling an  Ascaris,  in  considerable  num- 
bers;  these  have  occurred  to  the  numl)er 
of  two  between  each  of  the  lamellee  of  the 
brancbia.  1  have  seen  them  coh fined  to 
the  braachia  of  the  left  side  only,  those  of 
the  opposite  side  were  perfectly  free  in  one 
instance.  Worm  short,  filiform,  a  little 
attenuated  and  flattened  before,  pale  yel- 
lowish, extremities  nninded,  body  silvery 
above  and  spotted  with  red. 

VII.  Mr.  Say  has  likewise  communi* 
cated  descriptions  ofseveralnno  species 
of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  of  the 
United  States. 

VIII.  Observations  on  the  Genus 
Eriogenum  and  the  natural  order 
Polygoneee  of  Jussieu.  By  Thomas 
Nuttall. 

IX.  Account  of  two  new  genera  of 
Plants,  and  of  a  species  of  Tilloca 
and  LiMosELLA,  recently  discovered^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  m  !*# 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  By  tho 
same. 

Mr.  Nuttall  is  an  Englishman,  wll 
known  among  botanists  for  his  skill  m 
the  history  and  nature  of  plants,  and 
also  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
aaeg  hiA  favourite  study.    He  baa«  we 
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believedy  accompanied  two  or  three  voy- 
ages of  discovery  in  the  ioterior  of 
America,  and  has  repeatedly  exposed 
himself  to  danger,  in  the  acquisition  of 
rare  or  new  specimens  of  plants.  These 
two  memoirs  are  highly  creditable  to 
him  as  a  botanist,  but  they  do  not  admit 
of  abridgment. 

X.  Description  0/ three  new  species 
^f  '^^  genus  Raja.  By  C.  A.  Le 
S  ueur. 

XI.  A  short  description  0/ five  f sup- 
posed J  new  species  of  the  genus 
Murtena,     By  the  same. 

XII.  Description  of  two  new  species 
of  the  genus  Gadus  (cod-fish,  found  in 
the  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America.)     By  the  same. 

XIII.  Description  of  a  new  species 
of  the  genus  Cyprinus.     By  the  same. 

XIV.  Accountof  an  American  species 
^  Tortoise^  not  noticed  in  the  systems. 
By  ihe  same. 

Thi»  aiiitnal  was  discovered  by  M. 
Le  Sueur  in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of 
Ijake  Bne  :  from  its  shell  bein^  marked 
with  •  semi-concentric  lines  of  yellow, 
black,  and  red,  that  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  geographical  map,  that  intelli- 
gent naturalist  gives  th*;  animal  the  tri- 
vial name  of  the  Geographical  Tortoise. 

XV.  Description  of  the  CatostomuSj 
a  new  genus  of  fishes^  of  th^  order 
Ahdomiuaies^  with  its  characters  and 
species.     By  the  same. 

A  very  important  addition  to  ic- 
thyology. 

XVI.  Some  account  of  the  insect 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hessian  Fly, 
and  of  a  parasitic  insect  that  feeds  on 
it*     By  Thomas  Say. 

XVII.  Account  of  an  American  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Tantalus^  or  Ibis. 
By  George  Ord. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  bird 
as  the  Mexican  Ibis,  described  by  our 
accurate  oraithologist,  the  late  Dr.  La- 
tham. 

This  portion  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  n  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  is  illustrated  with  several  neat 
engravings;  the  typography  is  very 
neat,  and  the  cheap  and  unassaming 
manner  in  which  the  Society  has  com- 
municated the  result  of  its  labours  to  the 
public,  eoliances  the  value  of  its  papers. 


which  really  are  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 


Magna  Britannia;  being  a  Topogra- 
phical account  of  the  several  counties  o^ 
Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lysons,  A.  M.  F.R.S.  &c.,  and  Samuel 
Lyaons,  Eaq,  F.R.S.  vol  V.  containing 
Derbyshire,  large  4to.  ^d.  lOs.  Cadeli 
and  Davies,  London,  1817* 
Messrs.  Lysons  have  long  been  known 
as  two  of  the  most  intelligent  and  inde- 
fatigable students  of  British  Antiquities  ; 
and  the  esteem,  in  which  their  former 
publications  are  deservedly  held,  for  their 
accuracy  and  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  they  contain,  will  not  be 
withheld  from  the  volume  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  the  fifth  of  a  work 
that  comes  forward  with  peculiar  com- 
mendations, as  filling  up  an  important 
chasm  in  English  Literature.*  The  lar- 
ger and  most  valuable  county  histories 
are  for  the  most  part  of  extreme  rarity 
and  high  in  price,  so  that  few  can  have 
access  to  them:  even  Camden's  Britan- 
nia, greatly  improved  as  it  has  been  by 
the  labours  of  Bishop  Gibson,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  exhibits 
only  a  partial  sketch  of  the  topography 
and  antiquities  of  Britain.  The  Magnjk 
Britannia  of  Messrs.  Lysons  obviates 
every  difficulty ;  and  while  it  represents 
each  county,  not  in  the  minute  details 
required  in  a  specific  work  of  topogra- 
phy, yet  in  more  copions  manner  than 
Camden  and  his  coiitinuators  have  done, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  full  and  ac- 
curate description  of  everything  that  is 
really  worthy  of  note. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions ;  the  first  contains  the  general 
history  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  second 
its  parochial  history. 

The  General  History  embraces  a  view 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  county, 
together  with  the  principal  events  in 
English  history   that  have  taken   place 

•  The  fonr  preceding  Totnmes  contain  ac- 
connts  of  Bedford,  Berkshire,  Bnckinghan- 
•bire,  Cheshire,  Cambridge,  Cornwall,  and 
Cnmberland.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
no  complete  histories  were  published  of  the 
f9w  first  of  these  coonties,  before  those  coi 
Baaicatcd  to  the  public  by  Hcssib.  Lyaons. 
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ID  it ;  its  ecdesiastical  and  cWil  difisions, 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  antieot  hospi- 
tab»  borough  and  market  towns,  fairs, 
population,  division  of  property  at  the 
time  of  the  domesday  survey,  and  of  the 
nobility,  baronets,  and  gentry  of  the 
coanty,  together  with  their  principal 
seate,  forests  and  deer  parks.  The  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  accurately 
described ;  and  many  of  them  are  very 
neatly  engraved  on  wood.  To  those  who 
are  curious  in  family  history,  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  present 
a  large  fund  of  recondite  and  interesting 
information. 

These  topics  are  succeeded  by  a  geo- 
graphical and  geological  description  of 
the  county,  including  its  boundaries  and 
extent,  soils  and  strata,  surface  and 
scenery,  rivers,  navigable  canals,  and 
roads.  The  natural  history  and  produce 
of  I>erbyshire  afford  materials  for  an 
interesting  section. 

The  lead  mines  of  course  occupy  a 
principal  place  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Derby- 
sfaire  lead-mines  were  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  probably  by  the  Britons.  They 
are  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirks 
worth,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Peak,  as 
fer  north  as  Castleton.  There  are  lead 
mines  a1«o  in  the  parishes  of  Ashover, 
Crich,  and  Calke,  and  lead-ore  has  i)een 
foaod  in  Turndich  and  Mugginton.  The 
wlu^  number  of  lead-mines,  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Farey  in  his  Agricultural  Survey, 
amounts  to  about  250 ;  of  w^ich  number, 
twenty-two  are  stated  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  ore.*  Pilkington  states, 
that  the  mines  iu  the  wapentake  of  Wirks- 
worth  yielded  1306  tons  of  lead  in  1789, 
those  in  the  parish  ofCrich,  900  tons.  The 
Asbover  minei,  he  states,  had  then  pro- 
duced 201  ]  tons  annually  for  six  years,  and 
thj»  Gr^ory  mine  alone,  in  that  parish, 
from  1758  to  1783,  I5U  tons  auuually.t 
Thp  aunoal  quantity  produced  from  the 
High- Peak  mines,  he  estimates  at  9000 
tons,  and  the  whole  of  the  annual  quan- 
tity raited  in  Derbyshire,  at  between  5  and 

*  Tbc  productive  mines  are  stated  to  be  in 
the  parishes  or  cbapelries  of  Ashover,  Mat- 
lock, Cromford,  Wirksworth,  Bonsall,  Youl- 
grave,  Elton,  Winster,  Hope,  Eyam,  Great 
LoDgsdcm,  and  Monyash. 

-f  The  lead  raised  from  the  Gregory  mine, 
teen  1758  to  1806^  when  the  coneem  was  given 
Sip,  prodaeed  a  clear  profit  of  100,0001.  after 
expending  upwards  of  23«000l.  in  making 
triaii  Ibr  the  diseovery  of  new  veiosi  &c. 


6000  tons.  Of  late  years,  not  above  half 
that  quantity  has  been  raised,  many  mine* 
having  ceased  working  on  account  of  the 
low  price  of  lead.*  The  most  productive 
mine  of  late  years  has  been  the  Gang-mine 
in  the  hberty  of  Cromford,  in  the  parish 
and  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth. 

The  mines  in  the  Peak  and  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Wirksworth  belonged  to  the 
crown  at  an  early  period.  The  Survey  of 
Domesday  mentions  three  mines  at  Wirks- 
worth, and  one  in  each  of  the  manors  of 
Crich,  Ashford,  Bakewell,  and  Mestesford. 
The  King's  mine  at  Wirksworth  was  grant- 
ed to  Robert  del  Don  by  Edward  I.:  that 
of  Crich,  which  had  been  granted  by  King 
John  to  Hubert  Fitz-Ralph,  was  confirmed 
by  Edward  II.  to  Roger  de  Belers  in  1395. 
The  Devonshire  family  have  long  been 
leases  of  the  mines  in  the  hundred  of  High« 
Peak.  The  lease  of  those  in  the  wapentake 
of  Wirksworth,  was  in  the  family  ^ 
Rowles,  and  having  been  lately  sold  under 
a  decree  of  chancery,  is  now  vested  in 
Richard  Arkwright,  Esq. 

The  mines  and  miners  of  Derbyshire  are 
governed  by  certain  ancient  customs  and 
regulations  which  were  ascertained  by  n 
jury  under  a  commissioo  granted  in  the 
year  1 287.  The  mining  concerns  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  officer  called  a 
bar- master,  who  holds  courts  twice  a  year. 
At  these  courts,  are  decided  air  questions 
respecting  the  duties  payable  to  the  crown» 
or  the  lessee;  controversies  relating  to 
working  the  mines,  and  punishments  are 
inflicted  for  all  offences  committed  upon 
mineral  property.  Debts  incurred  in  work- 
ing the  mines  are  cognizable  also  in  the 
bar-mote  courts,  wllicb  are  held  at  Mony- 
ash for  the  Peak,  and  at  Wirksworth  for 
the  wapentake. 

The  ancient  punishment  foi-  stealing  ore* 
on  the  third  conviction,  was,  that  the  of- 
fender's hand  should  be  strnck  through 
with  a  knife  into  the  baft  into-  the  stow» 
where  it  was  to  remain  until  the  oflender 
was  released  by  death,  unless  he  loosed 
himself  by  cutting  off  his  hand. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  an- 
cient mining  customs  is  that  by  which  any 
adventurer  who  shall  discover  a  vein  of 
lead,  unoccupied  in  the  king's  field,  has  a 
right  to  work  it  on  the  land  of  any  per- 
son, without  making  any  compensation  to 
the  proprietor :  this  custom  is  still  in  force, 
but  it  is  understood  th  at  gardens,  orchards* 
and  highways,  are  excepted.  It  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  bar-master,  being  applied  to  for 

•  1b  the  year  1808  it  was  from  351.  to  401. 
per  HuU.fodder,  fropi  which  it  has  gradually 
mUen  to  between  15  and  1 81. 
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thatparpoM,  to  pot  tdv^nturen  intopos- 
aessioii  of  such  v^ios  by  tbem  d'tscovered. 
The  duties  or  ,tolU  payable  to  the  crown, 
aiid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  are  of  great 
antiqaity :  they  vary  very  much  in  differ- 
eiit  parts  of  the  Peak.  Tithes  are  paid  for 
kad-ore  in  the  parishes  of  £yaan  and 
Wtrksworth.  The  brazen  diah.  by  which 
the  measure  of  the  ore  is  reKuiated.islcept 
at  Wlrksworth:  the  records  of  the  bar- 
note  court,  which  was  kept  in  ancient 
times  at  the  castle  of  the  Peak,  are  now  at 
Chatsworth. 

The  laws  aud  customs  of  the  mines  vary 
in  different  manors,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  tolls  paid. 

The  lead  of  Derbyshire  was  originally 
smelted  by  wood-fires  on  hills,  in  the  open 
air.  Mr.  Farey  has  given  a  list  of  the 
places  where  this  proceis  was  carried  on. 
This  inconvenient  mode  was  succeeded  by 
what  were  called  hearth  fumacea.  Pi|k- 
ington  says,  that  two  of  these  remained  in 
the  county  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
(about  1789,)  but  Mr.  Farey,  in  his  Agri- 
cnltoral  Survey,  states,  that  the  last  hearth- 
furnace  (which  was  at  Rowsley)  was  pulled 
down  about  the  year  1780;  and  that  ano- 
ther at  Hazlttford-bridge,  near  Hathersage, 
had  been  pulled  down  some  time  before. 
The  same  writer  says,  that  a  company  of 
Quakers  introduced  the  improved  cupola 
furnace^  now  in  use,  from  Wales,  and  erect- 
ed one  at  Celtsedge  in  Ashover.  Tlie 
smelting  business  has  of  late  been  on  the 
decline,  and  there  are  now  only  nine  cu- 
polas in  the  county  ;  two  of  these  have  two 
fkrnaces  each. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  sent 
from  Cromford  to  Derby,  where  it  is  used 
in  making  white  lead,  red  lead,  sheet  lead, 
pipes,  and  shot :  the  remainder  is  for  the 
roost  part  sent  down  the  canal  from  Ches- 
terfield to  coasting  vessels  in  the  Trent,  for 
the  London  and  Hull  markets. 

Calamine  or  oxide  of  zinc,  blackjack, 
oxide  of  manganese,  iron,  coals,  and 
seyeral  other  metals  and  minerals  are 
also  produced  in  this  country ;  which  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  fine  fluor 
spar,  the  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
which  spar  called  bine  John,  are  wrought 
into  vases  and  various  ornamental  articles 
of  furniture,  &c.  at  the  manufactory  in 
Derby. 

Derbyshire  holds  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  mannfactoiing  connties.  The 
earliest  manufacture,  noticed  in  history 
as  connected  with  this  county 

Is  that  of  wool,  which  seems  to  have 
been  established  before  the  reign  of  King 


John,  when  an  exclusive  privilege  of  dying 
cloth  was  granted  to  the  burgesaes  of 
Derby.  Three  fulling-mills  at  Derby  are 
spoken  of  in  Queen  Mary's  charter.  Th« 
woollen  manufacture  is  now  cliiefiy  carried 
oil  in  the  parish  of  Gloasop,  on  the  tiorders 
of  Yorkshire,  in  which  are  not  leas  thaa 
seven  factories  and  four  fu  I  ling-mill  i* 
Blanket  weaving  is  carried  on  at  Wbit- 
tington  ;  worsted  apioning  at  Derby,  Mel- 
bourne, Tideawell,  &c. 

The  silk-mill  was  first  introduced  into 
Derbyshire  in  tho  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  the  improved  machinery  was 
brought  over  from  Italy  about  the  year 
1717.  The  silk  manufiictnre  has  increased, 
and  is  still  flourishing  at  Derby. 

The  manufacture  of  stockings  was  intro- 
duced at  Derby  about  the  same  time  as 
the  silk-mills ;  and  Derby  is  one  of  the  four 
towns*  which  are  esteemed  the  chief  seat  of 
the  stocking  manufacture.    The  maaufac- 
turea  of  Derby  acquired  additional  cele- 
brity by  the  ingenioua  discovery  of  Mr. 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  who  introduced  a  machine 
fer  making  ribbed   stockings  about  the 
year  1755:  this  species  of  goods  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Derby  Rib.    The  stocking 
manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  private 
dwellings,  in  the  towns  and  neigbourbood 
of  Derby  and  Chesterfield,  and  most  of  the 
villages  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.f 
The  manufacture  of  cotton,  except  what 
was  uaed  in  making  stockings,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Der- 
byshire l>efore  the  year   1771,  when   Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  establbhed  one  of  the 
firat  cotton*mtlU  on  the  improved  princi- 
plea  at  Cromford.    In  177d,  those  two  emi- 
nent l>enefactors  to  their  country,  whose 
industry  and  talents  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  extension  of  its  manufactures,  the 
late  Mr.  Jedftdiah  Strutt  and  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Need,  made  at  Derby  the  first  sue* 
cessfnl  attempt,  to  establish  the  manufac- 
ture of  calicoes  in    this  kingdom.    This 
county,  therefore,  as  having  been  the  csadle 
of  some  of  the  most  important  t>ranche8  of 
the  cotton  manutacture,  stands  in  the  high- 
est rank  in  point  of  interest,  and  may  be 
reckoned  almost  the  first  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  its  concerns.    In  1787,  the 
number  of  cotton-mills  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  said  to  have  l>een  I4S  i 
in  England  only,  119:  of  these,  41  were  in 
Lancashire,  and  82  in  Derbyshire    The 
number  of  cotton-miUs  in  Derbyshire  alone 


•  The  others  ai«,  Leicester,  Loi^ghborougb, 
and  Nottiogham. 

f  All  the  townships  in  which  thU  manafie- 
tvre  Is  carried  on  are  cnnmeratad  ia  the  third 
volume  of  Farcy's  Survey. 
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■  BOW  119»  of  which  one  btif  are  in  the 
Bimsh  of  Gfowop  :  there  are  several  others 
»  the  P«  ak,  (at  Casileton,  Chapel-eii-le- 
Frith,  riiletwell,  kc.)  There  are  cotton- 
ttUb  aMb  at  Matlock,  Crirh.PleasIey,  Saw- 
ley,  Meaahaoi,  &c. 

Very  nntneroat  alio  are  the  factoriev 
coanected  with  the  cotton  tra  .e.  It  is 
itated  hv  Mr.  Farey.  that  there  are  in  this 
ooooty  43  fdctoriea  for  calico  weaTio^;  15 
Ueacfaini^  grounds;  four  ca  coprioling 
works  (in  the  parish  of  Glotsop);  three 
cam  brie- weaving  factories  (in  the  same 
parish)  ;  two  for  fastian-weavioff ;  eight 
for  muslin  weaving  (chiefly  in  GIossop); 
two  for  tape  weaving ;  and  four  mills  for 
■aktog  candle-wicks.  Machines  for  the 
cotton  Victories,  stocking-frames,  &c.,  are 
■nde  at  Derby.  Alfreton,  GIossop,  Belper, 
Hcaoor,  Matlock,  Butterley,  &c. 

Tlie  linen  manufacture  is  not  of  great 
esteut  in  Derby:ibire.  Flax  spinning  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  linen-yarn  mills 
ia  the  parishes  of  Ashover,  Matlock,  Glos- 
•op,  Brampton,  and  Crich  ;  linen  weaving 
m  Astiover.  Brampton,  Belper,  Turnditch, 
Ike. ;  tape  weaving  and  cambric  weavinz 
ia  GIossop,  and  Uce  weaving  in  Derby  and 
MeltxMinie. 

There  are  28  tan-yards  in  various  parts 
of  .the  coanty  ;  nine  skinners,  four  curriers, 
and  five  factories  of  white  leather.  At 
Hartshorn  is  a  mill  for  oiled  and  chamois 
leather.  Shoes  are  made  for  the  wholesale 
trade  at  Chesterfield  and  other  places,  lu 
tlus  coanty  there  are  12  dye-houses,  nine 
paper-mills,  IS  rope-walks,  and  three  whip 
cord  manufactories. 

There  are  red  and  white  lead  works  at 
aad  near  Derby,  and  red  lead  works  in  the 
parish  of  Chesterfield,  at  Alderwnsley,  nnd 
alLea-wood ;  there  is  a  shotmill  at  Derby. 

Betides  the  smelting  booses  for  lead 
already  noticed,  there  are  numerons  iron 
ftmces,  there  are  various  manufactures 
coimected  with  the  iron  trade^  which  are 
CBrried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

.the  cast-iroo  works  at  Chesterfield, 
BoltCTley,  &c.,  carried  on  very  extensive 
■aaalictores  of  cannon,  cannon-balls,  &c., 
dviag  the  war.  Agricultural  tools  are 
■taufisclured  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Scythca,  siekles,  hoes,  and  spades,  are 
■Me  disefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
eqnty,  betweeo  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield ; 
tktre  are  three  factories  of  reaping-hooks 
ladseveo  of.  sickles,  in  the  parish  of  Eck- 
iagtoo;  eight  scythe-smiths  in  Norton, 
five  IB  Eckiagton,  and  four  in  Droofield. 
CoOevy,  and  other  steel  articlea  are  made 
It  Dcrt>y»  Cheslerfidd»  and  in  the  Tiltaget 


to  the  north  of  the  last  mentioned  towQ. 
Spurs  and  bridle-bits  are  made  at  Belsovet 
and  New  Brampton  j  needles  st  Hather- 
sag:e. 

There  are  six  chain  manufaciories,  chiefly 
in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  Nail« 
making  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
chiefly  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
per; though  of  late  the  trade  has  experi- 
enced a  considerable  check.  Nails  from 
cast  iron  are  made  at  DrooAeld  and  New- 
Brampton. 

There  are  ten  grindstone  mills  in  this 
county,  three  of  which  are  atUpper  Padley 
and  the- others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dronfield,  Eckington,  and  Norton.  Whet- 
stones  and  hones  are  made  in  great  quaati* 
ties  within  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Derby» 
apd  sent  into  the  southern  counties. 

There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  spar  or 
fiuor  ornaments  at  Derby,  and  saw-mills 
for  marble  and  stone,  at  Bonsall,  Lea- 
bridge,  and  Wirksworih. 

At  Derby  is  a  long-established  porcelain 
manufactory :  there  is  a  porcelain  maou^ 
factory  also  at  Pinxton.  There  are  potter- 
ies at  and  near  Chesterfield,  Alfreton,  BeK 
per,  Ilkeston,  Gresley,  Hartshorn,  Ticken- 
hall.  &c.  Tobacco-pipes  are  made  at  Ches- 
terfield and  at  New-Brampton.  Hats  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities,  for  export- s 
ation,  at  Alfreton,  Chesterfield,  &c.  At 
Chesterfield  is  a  carpet  manufactory. 

Besides  the  manufactories  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Farey  enumerates  among  others* 
one  glass-house,  one  gun-powder  mill*  a 
brass-foundery,  at  Ashborne;  mills  for 
grinding  colours  at  Bonsall  and  Derby ;  a 
manufactory  of  button-moulds  at  Whit- 
tington,  and  several  mills,  for  crushing 
bones,  used  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 

The  antiquities  of  Derbyshire  are 
very  nameroos,  and  exhibit  vestiges  of 
British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
art :  an  interesting  account  of  the  British 
and  Roman  stations  is  commanicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  ecdesiasUcal  and 
civil  architecture,  our  limits  compel  os 
to  pass  in  silence.  But,  among  the  sin- 
gular usages  observed  iu  this  county, 
we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  annual 
custom  observed  at  Tissington,  of  dres- 
sing the  wells  or  springs.  These  are 
five  in  number,  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  village,  and  yield  a  remark-, 
able  clear  water.  On  Holy  Thursday 
they  are  adorned  with  flowers,  arranged 
in  yarious  devices,  and  accompanied 
with  inscriptions,  by  the  persons  on 
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whose  premises  they  are  sTtoated.  This 
is  performed  with  boards  cat  to  the  size 
ana  form  of  the  subject  intended  to  be 
^wpresentedy  %nd  cohered  with  moist  clay, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  inserted,  and 
the  petals  of  flowers  forming  a  sort  of 
mosaic  work.  These  boards,  thus  orna- 
mented, are  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
spring,  which  appears  to  issue  from  un- 
der them.  There  is  service  in  the 
charch  on  that  day,  and  a  sermon,  after 
which  each  of  the  wells  is  visited,  and 
the  three  Psalms  for  the  day,  with  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  are  read,  one  at  each 
well ;  after  which  a  psalm  is  sung  by  the 
church  singers,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  music. 

We  now  come  to  the  periodical  his- 
tory»  in  which  the  parishes  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  chief  descents  of 
landed  property,  and  such  particulars  as 
can  be  collected  respecting  them,  are 
here  presented  to  the  reader  with  the 
utmost  brevity  consistent  with  perspi- 
cuity. Considering  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  which  our  authors  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
comprehensive  yet  full  notices  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  present. 
A  map  and  thi Ky  five  other  beautifully 
executed  engravings  illustrate  this  vo- 
lume. There  are  also  thirty  one  views 
of  Ihis  county,  published  in  a  detatched 
form,  and  representing  the  moat  beauti- 
fal  spots  in  Derbyshire ;  they  are  engra- 
ven in  the  best  manner,  after  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Farington. 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  this 
valuable  work ;  whence,  if  our  limits 
had  permitted,  we  could  have  extracted 
numerous  carious  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars; bot  the  preceding  brief  account 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  is  one  of  the 
Gompletest  specimens  of  Topographical 
history  that  is  extant. 


Beppo:  a  Venetian  Story,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Murray,  London.     1818. 

This  lively  and  satirical  poem  has 
been  widely  circulated,  and  is  well  cal- 
.culated  to  amuse  a  vacant  half  hour. 
The  fable  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Beppo,  or  Guiseppe,  a  Venetian  tra- 
der, is  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Turkey,  becomes  of  course  a  slave,  and 
undergoes  the  osual  treatment  of  Chris- 


tian slaves;  at  length,  weary  of  this 
mode  of  life,  he  joins  a  pimte,  accumu- 
lates wealth,  and  returns  to  Venice  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
pc&ce,  and  die  in  the  boaom  of  the 
church.  Such  is  the  story  of  Beppo 
himself.  During  his  absence  an  under- 
plot is  carried  on  by  his  wife,  who,  tired 
of  living  in  lonely  solitude,  has  recourse 
to  the  solace  usual  with  desolate  ladies. 
She  associates  herself  with  an  Italian 
Connt,  a  finished  coxcomb ;  with  whom 
she  goes  to  every  ball,  feast,  and  amuse- 
ment in  her  power.  Of  this  important 
personage  we  have  the  following  graphic 
description — 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music   and   dancing,   fiddling,   French  and 
Tuscan, 
The  last  not  easy  be  it  known  to  you. 

For  few  lulians  speak  the  right  Etruscan ; 
He  was  a  critic  upon  Operas  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  «•  SeccaturaA 
His  •*  bra»o"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

HushM  "  Academic*  sighM  in  silent  awe. 
The  fiddlers  trembled  at  he  lookM  around. 

For  fear  of  some  false  note*s  detected  flaw ; 
The  «  iirima  DonnaV  tuneful  heart  would' 
bound. 

Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  bah  !** 
Soprano,  basso,  eren  the  contrasalto, 
Wished  him  fire  fathom  under  the  I^to. 
Mo  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 

A  female  head,  howerer  sage  and  steady. 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showM  the   least 
concern. 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already. 
And  really,  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 
That  he*s  alive,  he's  deadf  or  should  be  so. 

Among  other  places  of  amosement 
which  they  freqaent,  the  carnival  is  too 
lively  a  scene  to  be  passed  in  silence  by 
the  poet ;  he  has  accordingly  poortrayed 
it  with  much  liveliness  and  fancy — 
The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  coTers 

The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 
The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers. 

Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  letter  ; 
And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers. 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallanu  who  beset  her; 
And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  rearing,  huin« 

ming, 
Guitars  and  every  sort  of  strumming. 
And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical. 

Masks  of  all  times  and  natMOs,  Turks  and 

Jews,  [nasttcal. 

And  Harlequins  and  Clowns,  with  fSnits  cyno- 

Greeks,Romans,Yankee  Doodles  and  Hindoos, 
All  kinds  of  dreas  except  the  ecclesiastiad. 

All  people  as  their  fancies  hit  may  choose ; 
But  no  one  in  those  paru  may  quiz  the  Clergj, 
Therefore    take   heed,    ye    Freethinkers,     i 
charge  fe. 
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YraV  bdltr  wiUc  abmit  bifirt  with  briafSy 
loitad  of  cMt  and  sroall-clothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Afthoof h  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun, 

Ther'd  haul  voa  o*er  the  coals  and  stir  the  fires 
Or  Phle^etnon  with  every  mother^s  son. 

Nor  nj  one  mass  to  cool  the  cauldron^s  bubble 

That  boird  jour  boocsy  unless  you  paid  them 
double. 

The  retura  of  Bcppo  does  not  make  any 
material  alteration  id  their  arrange- 
Dieote,  aad  the  tale  teroiioates  aus- 
piriously. 

We  were  mvch  amused  witb'tbe  fol- 
iowio^  sprighdy  contrast  between  Italy 
aod  England — 

for  all  those  sinfol  doings  I  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me,    ■ 
Who  lore  to  see  the  sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  naird  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree, 
Fmoon*d,  muoh  like  the  back-scene  of  a  play» 

Or  ffldtMiraroe  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance, 
loTineyards  copied  from  the  South  of  France. 
I  lilceott  autamn  evenings  to  ride  out 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
Mrdoskis  round  his  middle  strappM  about, 

Beeiase  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
I  know  too,  that  if  stoppM  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reellne  with  grapes  red  waggons  choak  the  way, 
is  Eaglaod  *twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 
I  abo  tike  to  dine  on  Aecii/icas, 

Toiee  the  sun-set,  sure  heMl  rise  to  morrow, 
Kotihroogh  a  mtstj  morning,  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man*s  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
fistvith  all  Heaven  t'  himself:  that  day  will 
break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthingcandlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  sim- 
mers. 
I  \oft  the  language,  that  soft,  bastard  Latin, 

Which  mehslike  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
Aod  sounds  as  if  It  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  ayllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 
South, 
And  geotle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in 

That  not  a  single  Sbccent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  oor  hanh  northern  wbistltng,  grunting 
guttural,  [ter  all. 

Which  we*re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sput- 

The  following'   passa^   might   have 
been  as  well  written  at  Bath  or  Clifton 
»  a(  Venice  : — 
"  Nov  Laora  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips  *, 
ToiSBe  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 

To  sonieshe  cvrtsieisy  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains    of  warmtb,    and   this    complaint 
atow*d, 

Hw  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  #he  sips ; 
^  then  fioneyi.  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 
**  One  has  fAlse  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third-where   did   she  boy  that  frightful 

tarbaA  > 
AfotnhH  so  pale  she  fears  she''s  aoiag  to  fdint» 

Alifdi  looks  vulgar,    <Iowdyish,  and  sub- 


ToL.  YIU.  Uo.  44^  Lii.  Pai^  N.8.  ilfayl; 


A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yetlow'taint, 
A  seventh^s  thin  muslm  surely  will  be  her 
bane. 
And  lo !  an  eighth  appears,—*  1*11  see  no  more !' 
For  fear,Iike  Banquets  kings, they  reach  a  soofe. 

*'  The  morning   now  was  on   the   point  of 
breaking, . 

A  t  urn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Larlies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  ball-room  ere  the  Sun  begins  to  rise. 
Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  carxdlcs  fait, 
His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

**  Tve  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time. 
And  siaid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason. 

And  then  I  looked,  (1  hope  it  was  no  crime,} 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 

And  though  Tveseen  some  thousands  in  tha'r 

jirime,  [on. 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please 

I  never  saw  but  one,  f  the  surs  withdrawn,) 

Whose  bloom  coula  after  dancing   dare  the 
dawn.'* 

From  the  uniformity  ofife  afjpearonrtf 
with  Lord  Byron's  poems,  as  well  as  on 
accoBflt  of  its  ardent  praise  of  foreign 
beaaty*  this  poem  has  been  ascribed  to 
bis  Lordship.  It  is,  however,  too 
sprightly  to  be  the  prodnction  of  his 
sombre  muse.  We  have  heard  Mb 
jtu  d  esprit  9&mheA  to  varioas  aathoiv; 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  not  incorrect 
in  referring  it  to  Mr.  Frere,  whom  re- 
port states  to  be  tbe  author  of  the  IWelj 
and  aatirical  **  Specimen  of  a  National 
Poem,"  lately  published  under  tbe  name 
of  Messrs.  WhistlecrafL 


Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Linn€ean 
Society  of  New  England,  relative  to*  a 
large  Marine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a 
Serpent,  seen  near  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  August,  1817.   8va    Price 
4s  Souter.  London.    1818. 
We  have  been  waiting  some  time  for 
the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet,  which 
describes  an  animal  certainly  rare,  but 
still  more  certainly  not  imaginary,  what- 
ever  some    have    supposed.     We  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Souter  lor  reprinting  the 
American  tract;  and  we  recommend  this 
accession  to  Natural  History,  to  the  con- 
fiideratipn  of  gentlemen  who  delight  in 
that  study.  ** 

The  philosophic  mind,  reasoning  on 
just  principles,  is  cautious  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes: it  never  pronounces,  that  a 
thing  cannot  be,  when  credible  evidence 
is  given  of  the  reality  of  ite  existence ; 
K 
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nor  does  it  believe  every  unfotioded  re- 
port, or  con6de  in  the  exaggerations  of 
inconsiderate  credulity.  For  ourselves, 
we  confess,  that  we  have  long  made  op 
oar  minds  on  the  indifference  of  dimen- 
sions to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  cre- 
ative energy ;  bvt,  if  any  thing  appear 
more  extraordinary  than  another,  it  is 
the  infinitely  minute  particles  of  exist- 
ence which,  under  the  most  powerful 
microscopes,  baffle  observation.  We 
discern  them,  rather  than  see  them ; 
they  live,  they  move,  they  display,  (in 
the  sun-shine)  the  prismatic  colours ; 
but  their  form  eludes  discovery,  and 
their  properties  continue  unknown.  A 
perfect  contrast  to  these  are  such  crea- 
tures as  that  recorded  in  the  Report  he- 
fore  us, — a  Sea  Serpent,  estimated  at 
the  amazing  length  of  om  hundred 
feet. 

This  creature  was  seen  at  several 
times  in  the  month  of  August  1817 ; 
and  by  a  considerable  nunyber  of  wit- 
nesses, some  on  shore,  some  on  board 
of  vessels  and  boats,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently near  him  to  make  correct  obser- 
vations, provided  a  certain  degree  of 
consideration  for  personal  safety  did  not 
steal  across  the  mind,  and  beguile  the 
•ye  in  its  judgment  of  dimensions  and 
distances,  of  motions  and  powers.  In 
the  description  of  this  creature  the  evi- 
dence, which  is  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate and  confirmed  by  oath,  supposes 
him  to  be  from  fifty  to  eighty,  ninety,  or 
even  a  hundred  feet  in  length ;  his  bulk 
about  the  size  of  a  half  barrel ;  his  head 
something  like  the  head  of  a  rattle- 
snake (i.  e.  flattish)  and  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  a  horse.  His  colour,,  a  ^dark 
brown  ;  his  back  formed  into  bunches  ; 
his  motion  vertical;  occasionally  very 
swift ;  not  less  than  a  mile  in  a  minate ; 
but  more  commonly  about  a  mile  in 
three  minutes*  He  could  bend  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  turning,  bringing  his 
head  into  contact  with  his  tail ;  or  could 
coil  himself  into  a  modeil^tely  small 
compass  !  but,  his  chief  motion  was  ver- 
tical ;  and  when  he  sunk  in  th^  water,  be 
went  down  like  a  rock.  Undot*  his  throat 
and  belly  was  a  white  stripe.Jle  was  fired 
at,  and  supposed  to  be  sf'uck  by  the 
ball ;  but  he  shewed  no  signs  of  feeling, » 
ar  of  suffering.  He  sunk  down,  and  went 


under  one  boat;  but,  it  is  affirmed,  that 
another  specimen  passed  over  a  ve«« 
sel ;  and  so  terrified  the  sailors  io  it, 
that  they  ran  immediately  into  the  hold, 
to  conceal  themselves.  This  was,  uo- 
doubtedly,  a  fair  opportunity  f»r  esti- 
mating his  whole  length,  which  has  not 
yet  been  seen — but  these  witnesses  were 
not  so  curious. 

The  appearance  of  this  Serpent, 
though  rarv,  is  not  absolutely  singular. 
Another,  or  possibly  the  same,  had 
been  seen,  in  the  month  of  June,  1815, 
near  the  port  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county 
of  Plymouth.  Another  in  1809,  in  Pen- 
obscot Bay ;  and,  it  is  here  related, 
that  another  was  seen  by  the  British,  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  three  hundred  feet  in  length ;  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  report 
of  the  British  Officers  themselves,  the 
circumstances  of  this  fact. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  appearance  of  this  sea  Ser- 
pent, in  Older  to  give  our  readers  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  it  with  what  they 
have  seen  in  our  fifth  volume,  O.  S. 
page  740,  and  again  in  our  seventh  vo- 
lume, 0.  S.  page  727.  Having  on  those 
articles  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  was  understood  at  the  ftim^, 
we  can  now  only  refer  to  them.  Bat, 
accepting  the  descriptions  of  both  crea- 
tures to  be  correct,  we  should  incline 
to  think  them  of  different  species. — 
That  which  was  thrown  ashore  io  the 
Orkneys,  had  blow-holes  in  the  head, 
a  mane  formed  of  filaments  resembling 
fishing  tackle,  or  silkgut ;  four  (or  six) 
large  fins,  like  paws,  and  jointed,  the 
first  pair  being  upwards  of  fi^t  feet  long. 
None  of  these  remarkable  particulars 
are  noticed  in  the  American  spocimen  ; 
and  }et  they  confirm  the  accounts  of 
Bp.  Pontoppidan,  and  of  Mr.  Egede,  a 
Greenland  Missionary.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  do  not  think  the  iden- 
tity of  the  race  of  these  Serpents  is  es- 
tablished, Ihotigh  certainly,  they  may  at 
present  be  included  under  the  sane 
genus. 

To  this  species  the  American  natn- 
ralisU  have  given  the  name  of  Scols- 
ophU  Atianticus*;  from  ZxoXjof,  Jlexu- 
osue,  *0^s,  serpens.    A  mncb  anudUr 
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snake,  bein^  only  three  feet  in  length, 
VIS  killed  by  labourers,  Sept.  27,  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  shore,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  larger  one  had  been 
s^n  in  the  water.  The  notion  was  na* 
'tural  enough,  that  this  was  a  youi^g  one, 
produced  by  the  former.  It  certainly 
agrees  in  much  of  its  coBfonualion  with 
what  was  observed  of  its  supposed  pa- 
rent: and  it  certainly  differs  from  all 
hod  Serpents  hitherto  known. 

The  Linnaean  Society  of  Massachu- 
sett*s  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to 
their  studies,  their  country,  and  them- 
selires,  by  directing  their  attention  to 
the  reports  in  circulation  on  the  subject 
of  this  enormous  reptile.  As  he,  or 
some  other,  may,  before  the  memory  of 
this  Yisit  is  forgot,  again  appear  on  their 
shores,  repeated  observations  will  go  far 
towards  ascertaining  his  nature  and  pro- 
perties more  fully  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  with  the  sea-faring  men, 
being  prepared,  by  the  importance  at- 
tached to  accurate  information  on  this 
occasion,  will  be  more  readily  on  the 
look  out,  and  more  precise  in  their  re- 
aarks. 

An  engraving,  the  size  of  life,  of  the 
smaller  Serpent  (which  was  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  Boston)  with  appearances  on 
dissection  ;  accompanies  this  pamphlet: 
we  could  have  wished  that  those  who 
saw  the  larger  one  at  sea,  had  been 
skilful  draughtsmen  enough  to  have 
furnished  a  sketch  of  his  form  and  ap- 
pearance. 

This  creature  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  chiefly — ^we  might  almost 
s^jf  only— during  the  hotter  months  of 
summer;  or,  as  one  witness  has  ex- 
pressed it,  during  the  mackarel  season. 
As  the  same  observation  is  made  by 
Pootoppidao,  on  the  Serpents  seen  off 
the  coast  of  Norway,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
if  onr  sailors  in  the  North  Seas  would 
bear  this  hint  in  their  minds.  His  food 
is  probably  fish,  rather  shoal  fish  than 
others :  his  tongue  is  forked  like  that  of 
other  serpents,  and  he  has  teeth,  but 
probably  is  not  venomous.  He  may 
safely  be  approached  within  a  moderate 
distance.  He  prefers  calm  weather  and 
fittle  wind.  Good  sailors  always  have 
their  glass  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
i  accorate  observations ;  and  to  their 


ready  employment  of  this  instrument, 
we  may,  probably,  be  obliged  for  far- 
ther particulars. 

*«*  We  hope  that  this  account  accom- 
panies our  vessels  sent  on  the  expedition 
towards  the  North  Pole :  it  might  quick* 
en  the  spirit  of  observation. 


Scenes  in  Europe ^  for  the  Amusement 
and  Instruction  of  little  Tarry-at-home 
Travellers.  By  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor* 
Harris.    London.     18 1 8. 

In  the  days  of  our  youth  there  was  a 
very  popular  game  played  on  a  map, 
called  the  "  Tour  of  Europe,*'  it  intro- 
duced the  study  of  Geography,  in  an 
amusing  way.  Not  absolutely  unlike  the 
conception  of  that  map,  is  the  mode  ad- 
apted in  the  present  neat  volume,  which 
by  means  of  prose,  verse,  small  prints, 
a  map,  &c.  conveys  the  little  Traveller 
from  region  to  region  without  danger 
from  the  sea,  that  boisteroiis  element, 
or  fatigue  from  his  vehicle,  that  source 
of  mortification  to  an  expectant  mind. 
The  work  excites  curiosity ;  which  is  its 
main  object;  it  flits  over  every  kingdom 
in  Europe;  of  course  it  abounds  in 
variety,  nor  does  it  rest  long  enough  on 
any  one  spot  to  become  tiresome.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  allow  the  Ma- 
nager of  these  scenes  to  speak  for  him- 
self; and  if  the  young  reader  be  not 
displeased  with  an  Introduction  in  verse, 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  poetry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
description  of  the  contents. 
We  live  in  Eoji^IbiicI,  the  better  for  us, 

TboM  who  have  seen  other  countriei  caa 
tell. 
Many  a  nation  is  dreadfully  worse, 

None  can  "  old  England  for  ever**  excel. 

Here  yon  may  travel  o*er  cold  northern  snowa. 
See  them  catch  wbalesi  or  the  white  growl* 

iog  bear ; 
Better  than  do  it  yourselves,  I  suppose; 
.  They  mig^ht  catch  yon,  if  they  once  got  you 

there. 

Would  you  a  rough  fur  clad  Russian  be, 
Trampling  on  snows,  thro'    his  fir  black- 
ened land ; 
Would  you  live  under  the  Turk,  nay  then  aes 
What  a   long   beard  you  must  dangle  in 
hand. 

Would  you-^*tis  but  a  step  over  to  France, 
Cry  parlez'vousf  with  a  cringing  Mousienr  • 

Get  out  your  fiddle  then,  caper  and  dance, 
Wear  wooden  shoes,  and  a  pig-tail  ,my  dear 
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Grave  see  the  Spanifh  Doo,  longr  s^ord  and 
clonk, 

He'*  an  hidalgoy  a  gentleman  born  ; 
Anctstors  left  an  estate, — what  a  joke  ! 

He  has  not  found  it,  so  looks  qnite  forlorn. 

Would  little  Missey  go  follow  the  plough, 
Orer  to  Sweden  weMl  tend  you  to  trip ; 
Be  a  Frenchman'!  Madame,  or  a  Hollander's 
Vrowr  ;— 
You'd  want  to  come  back,  with  a  bop,  step 
and  skip. 


Mandevilie  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  W.God  win,  12mo.  3  v<Js. 
II.  4s.  Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co. 
London.    Longmao  andCo.  1817. 

Mandeville  r  or t  the  last  Words  of  a 
Maniac,  A  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Written  by  Himselt  8vo.  Vol. 
IV.  78.    Wilson,  London. 

Mr.  Godwin  pofisesses  talents  of  so 
superior  a  description,  that  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  he  should  employ  them 
on  a  work  of  fietion,  when  he  is  capable 
of  directing  them  to  works  of  much 
greater  importance,  as  well  as  of  more 
permanent  attraction.  His  Mandeville 
is  an  admirable  delineation  of  strong 
passions  and  a  perverted  understanding, 
which  terminates  somewhat  abruptly. 
This  circumstance  has  inductd  an  ano- 
nymous writer  to  undertake  the  arduous 
office  of  finishing  the  story  of  Mande- 
ville. Mr.  Godwin's  style  and  manner 
mre  imitated  with  tolerable  success  ;  and 
those  novel  readers,  who  are  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  his  hero,  will  peruse 
the  supplemental  volume  with  cousidei^ 
.able  interest. 

Authors,  Editors^  and  PubiisherSf  are  particularly 
remtested  tojbrward  to  lAe  Literary  Panorama 
Onice,  post  paidy  the  titles^  prices,  and  other 
particuiars  qf  works  m  hand*  or  publithcdf  Jar 
insertion  in  tids  department  qf  the  work. 


WORKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
ARCHITECTVRR  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Part  6  of  Mr.  Neale's  Weatmiiiater  Ab- 
bey, is  announced  for  publication  in  a  few 
days,  which  will  complete  the  Ist  volume. 
It  will  be  dedicated  to  his  Royal  Highness 
ihe  Prince  Regent. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 


lished, A  Ptctureaqoe  Tour  of  Italy,  In  il- 
lustration  of,  and  with  refereuce  to,  the 
text  of  Addison,  Eustace,  and  Forsyth, 
from  dru wings  taken  on  the  spot,  during 
the  Years  I8l6,  and  1817.  By  Jamfs 
Hakewell,  architect.  Engraved  hy  G. 
Cooke,  J.  Pyp,  Landseer,  iVliddiman,  Fitt- 
ler,  Scott,  Mi! tun,  &c.  To  be  completed 
in  twelve  parts,  each  containing  three 
highly-finished  engravings  of  views,  and 
two  in  outline  (by  Moses)  of  the  interior  of 
the  Museum  o^  the  Valicau  and  Capitol  of 
Rome,  the  Museum  of  Florence,  and  the 
Studii  of  Naples  i  with  appropriate  kiter- 
press,  handsomely  printed  in  4to.,  the  same 
size  as  Cooke  and  Turner's  Soutliero  Cout. 
Small  paper  128. 6d.  large  paper  18s.  prooA 
on  India  paper  SOs. 

CUiStlCAL  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy,  to  whom  the  lovers  of 
Classical  Literature  are  already  under  ma- 
ny obligations,  for  his  noble  cditk>n  of 
Stephen's  Thesaurus,  ban  announced  for 
speedy  publication  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics,  with  the 
Variorum  Notes  appended  -,  to  be  entitled 
the  Regents  edition. 

The  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world 
of  the  Delphin  Classics*  mud  the  prevailing 
scarcity  of  most  of  them,  leave  little  doabt 
that  their  republication  will  be  received 
with  patronage  aud  approbation. 

The  edition,  now  proposed  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of,  and  dedi* 
cated  to,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  will  be  printed  in  a  neat  and  uni- 
form manner. 

The  maps  will  be  beautifully  executed ; 
and  tho  wood-cuts  at  present  existing  in 
the  Delphin  and  Variorum  editions  will 
also  t>e  inserted. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  Delphin 
Classics  are  sought,  and  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  procuring  complete  sets,  as  well  a^ 
the  knowledge  that  they  contain  msity  lit^ 
ral  errors,  and  that  the  critical  labors  of 
the  last  century,  and  ihecollectiouof  many 
important  MSS.  have  considerably  iiU' 
proved  the  text,  encourage  the  printer  in 
the  expectation  that  a  uew  and  corrected 
edition  will  be  regarded  in  the  most  favour- 
able manner ;  especially  as  it  is  conceived 
that  no  library  can  be  cotisidereil  as  com- 
plete without  a  ngular  collection  of  the 
Classics,  and  the  Delphin  have  been  ever 
regarded  by  the  literary  world  as  most  f»^ 
lnat>le  and  dbtinguitbed  ediliona. 

The'iiotes  in  the  best  and  latest  Vari©^ 
rum  edaion  will  be  printed  n\  the  eudof 
each  author;  and  the  vaiious  retdingi 
placed  under  the  teyt^tbus  will  be  incor- 
grated*  as  it  were»  the  Delphin  and  tbt 
Vatiorum  editions. 
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The  best  iodicfs  will  be  adopted,  and 
caraTulIy  collated  with  thetext,  to  remove 
the  p««f»eiit  ituinerous  faults  in  the  refer- 
ences. The  reference  will  be  to  t»»<^b<»ok 
aod  rhufitcr,  and  not  to  the  page,  \>y  which 
meao!(  the  same  index  will  a|»pl>  to  a  I 
other  e<iitioiis.  The  Delphin  iuterpretntiu 
will  l>f  pMced  under  the  lext,  to  presene 
the  bra«i>  of  the  page.  The  Literana 
NoCiria  from  the  Bipont  editions  continued 
to  the  present  time,  will  be  added  to  each 
author.  # 
i^  The  whole  will  be  printed  uniformly  in 

octavo,  price  18a.  boards,  each  part,  to 
attbfrriberB,Hnd£l.  U.  to  n on  subset t be ra. 
Each  pjrt  will  co«iiain  67'1  closely  prlnlr-^ 
pagea,  wifhont  reference  to  theroncluMo.' 
of  auy  author,  lo  that  thesubscrioers  mav 
bind  each  author  in  as  many  volumes  as 
thej  please,  and  arrange  them  alphabeti- 
cally or  chronologically  as  most  conve- 
nient. 

Some  copies  will  be  struck  off  on  very 
fine  thick  royal  paoer,  with  a  large  mar- 
gin, aod  hotpressed,  price  ta  subscribers 
£l  16a.,  to  uon -subscribers  1*2  2s.  each 
part.  The  price  will  tie  faiaed  hit^her  to 
Don-Mjl>s*:ribers.  as  the  %vork  advances. 
The  v«huic  will  make  about  i20  or  I30 
I  paHa — and  twelve  parts  will  be  printed  in 
r  the  year.  Each  part  to  be  paid  for  on  de- 
livery. As  only  a  certain  number  of  co- 
pies will  be  printed^  the  work  cannot  be 
sold  io  sefiarate  parts.  To  prraerve  a  fair 
margin,  the  page  will  not  be  quite  so  broad 
as  the  present  octavo  editions.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  a  complete 
set  of  ihe  Delphin  editions  60ld  at  the  Rox- 
berghesale  in  1812  for  above  £500.  and 
that  a  uniform  set  of  the  Variorum  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

The  necessity  of  publishing  such  a  na- 
tional w6rk  by  subscription  is  obvious,  as 
it  prr\eiiU  all  appr*  hensrons  of  ah\  c  heck 
to  its  completion,  and  without  which  it 
^«  could  not  be  undertaken.  A  list  of  si.'  - 
seriberswill  be  printed  with  the  %vork. 

Aa  it  is  confidentiv  hopeu  tli;il  the  suh- 
striptiou  will  soon  enable  the  work  to1;e 
ienl  I o  press,  it  may  be  necessary  for  su(  h 
as  are  desirous  to  subscribe  to  be  eariV  in 
forwarding  their  names ^  and  at  the  same 
tioie  fo  slate  Urge  or  small  paper,  us  also 
the  maDuer  in  which  the  name  should  be 
printed  io  the  list  of  subscribers. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr.  John  Mathesou,  master  of  the  Royal 
School,  M  iirgaret-st i  i  m  ,  .» v  .  ndisb^aqua re, 
isabo^  to  publisli  a  New  System  of  Arith 
•ctic;  the  object  of  which  is  to  render 
general  the  application  of  dechnali  to  mer- 
cantile pnrpoKiv  and  to  enable  yoath  to 


comprehend  the    theory  when  they  are 
learning  the  practice. 

'  t»e  iiroprietors  nf  Walkingame's  Arith* 
nietic  lijive  nearly  ready  for  pnbliration  a 
Treatise  oh  Algebra,  for  the  nne  of  schools^ 
ii)jun  the  plan  of,  and  intended  to  follow^ 
that  popular  work  in  the  course  of  instruc* 
tion. 

ECCLCaiASTlCAL    HISTORY. 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Forfar,  will 
soon  publish,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  Annals  of 
SrMilish  Episcopac)  from  1788  to  1816, 
with  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Rt, 
Rev.  Jolin  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  T.  Yeates  has  in  the  press,  Indian 
Church  History,  or  Notices  relating  to  the 
flrst  planting  of  the  (lospel  in  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia, and  India. 

CIVIL  HISTORY. 

Speedily  will  be  published  Considera- 
tions on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  Ihe  period  of  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Mons.  Necker  to  the  Fall  of 
Buonaparte.  By  the  Boroness  de  Staef. 
lu  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Mahratfas.  By 
an  Officer  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Compa- 
ny f  service.     In  8vo. 

LAW. 

Barron  Field,  Esq  is  printing  in  twoSvo* 
volumes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Commercial 
Law  of  England. 

r,  Cobbell,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corpora- 
lions,  and  on  the  proceedings  relative  to 
theirordinary  rights  and  parliamentary  pri- 
vileges. 

F.  L.  Holt,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ships 
and  Shipping,  on  the  Navigation  Laws, 
and  on  Maritime  Contracts. 

MARITIME  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Mesjirs.  Whittle  and  Laurie  have  an- 
nounced the  publication,  in  two  parts,  of 
a  General  Description  oL  and  Directions 
for,  the  Coasts  of  Brasil,  from  Maranham, 
in  the  North,  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos,  in  the  South;  accompanied  with 
three  large  and  elegant  charts  of  Ihe  coast 
and  liarbours,  from  the  Surveys  of  Lieut, 
Hcwett,  R.  N.  and  others;  and  in  which» 
from  original  observations,  the  enor- 
mous errors  of  all  preceding  charts  and 
directions  for  these  coasts  have  been  ob- 
viated. 

European  Conlmerce;  being  an  accottat 
of  the  trade  of  the  principal  commerciU 
plates  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  inclu-' 
diiiy  the  ports  ol  the  Mediterranean;  alio 
thv'u-  nioii  es,  exi  hanges,  weights  and  mea- 
sures, with  their  proportion  to  Engliah  ; 
their  charges,  dnti^,  &c.  By  C.  W.  Ror- 
danaz.    In  tva. 
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MUCBLLA.KCOU8. 

Speedily  will  be  published  Hone  Seniles 
Subcesivee;  or*  Anecdotes  and  Reminis* 
cences.  Political,  Ui&forical,  and  Literary, 
of  his  Own  Times.  By  Dr.  W.  King,  prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  In  crown 
8vo. 

irOYELS. 

Mrs.  Yosy,  author  of  a  Description  of 
Switzerland,  has  in  the  press,  Constancy, 
or  Leopold,  in  4  or  5  vols. 

In  the  press  Nightmare  Abbey,  by  the 
author  of  Headlong  Hall. 

Preparing  for  publication,  FeKx  Alrarez, 
or  Manners  in  Spain.  Containing  descrip- 
tive accounts  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
late  Peninsular  war,  and  autlienttc  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  Spanish  character, 
interspersed  with  poetry,  original,  and  from 
the  Spanish.  By  Alexander  R.  C.  Dallas, 
£aq.    In  S  vols.  12ma 

Also,  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and 
other  tales  (in  prose.)  By  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake, 
lo  2  vols.  ]9mo. 

POBTRT. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson  has  in  the 
press  The  Friends,  a  poem,  in  four  books. 

Mr.  Park,  of  Harapstead,  will  soon  pub- 
lish. Morning  Thoughts  and  Midnight  Mu- 
sings, in  prose  and, verse. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  verse 
•nd  prose,  now  first  collected,  will  soon 
appear  in  2  foolscap  8 to.  vols. 

Mr.  Bisset,  of  I^amineton,  has  an- 
nounced for  publication,  a  Poetical  Gazet- 
teer of  the  principal  cities,  boroughs,  and 
seaports  in  the  united  kingdom. 

W.  Weaver,  of  the  Thir.l  'luards,  has 
in  the  press.  Melancholy  £flusions,  and 
other  pieces.     Foolscap  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Sixty-five  Sonnets,  with  pre- 
fatory remarks,  on  the  accordance  of  the 
sonnet  with  the  powers  of  the  English 
language;  and  some  miscellaneous  poems. 

Mrs.  park,  of  Calne,  has  in  the  press, 
m  volume  of  Sonnets  and  other  Poems. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Code  of  Political  Economy,  found- 
ed on  statistical  inquiries. 

THKOLOOY. 

The  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell  has  in  the  press, 
in  an  8vo.  volume,  an  Abridgment  of  Bp. 
Taylor  s  Great  Exemplar.* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler*s  Sermons  on 
the  Offices  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
will  soon  appear. 

Dr.  Wm.  Barrow,  prebendary  of  South- 
well, has  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on  prac^ 
tical  subjects  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
lion. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  in  the  yrm, 
a  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects. 

In  the  press  and  shortly  will  be  published 
by  subscription,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  price  12i, 
Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew. 
By  the  Rev.  Oliver  Lodge,  A.  B.  curate  of 
St.  Margaret,  Barking. 

TOPOGRAPAY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker  has  a  third  edi- 
tion nearly  ready  of  the  History  of  Whal- 
ley,  with  corrections  and  considerable  ad- 
ditions. 

In  the  press,  England  Described ;  or  a 
complete  Description  of  the  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  their  manufacturei, 
natural  productions,  antiquities,  seats,  &c. 
including  all  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  tourist.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  being 
an  enlargement  of  '*  England  Delineated,*' 
by  the  same  author.    In  8vo. 

BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 
.      BIOGRAPHY 

Memoirs  of  her  late  Royal  Highness  the 
PrincessCharlotte  of  Wales.  By  T.  Green, 
8vo.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. By  Lucy  Aikio.  With  a  portrait 
from  the  rare  print  by  Crispin  de  Passe. 
2  vols.  8vo.£l.5s. 

Letters  from  Abb^  Edge  worth  to  bis 
friends;  fvrittcn  t>etween  the  years  1777 
and  1807 ;  with  memoirs  of  his  life,  io- 
eluding  some  account  of  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  MoyUn, 
and  Letters  to  hipi  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  and  other  |>ersons  of  dis- 
tinction. By  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Eng- 
land. 8vo.  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ha- 
milton, with  a  selection  from  her  corres- 
pondence, »ud  other  unpublished  wriUuK^ 
By  Miss  Benger.  With  a  portrait  after 
Raebairn.  2  vols.  8vo.  £1.  Is. 

BOTANY    AND     HORTICULTURE* 

The  Universal  Herbal.  By  T.  Green. 
Part  Vlll.  8vo.  10s. 

The  Science  of  Horticulture;  including 
a  practica'  system  for  the  management  of 
fruit  trees,  arranged  on  demonstrative  phy- 
siological priuciples;  illustrated  bysketchet 
in  12  plater.  With  a  commentary  on  the 
works  of  Bradley,  Hitt,  Millar,  Forsyth, 
Knight,  Kirwan,  Sir  Humphrey  Dary, 
and  Mrs.  Ibbotson.  With  twelve  plates. 
By  Joseph  Hay  ward,  Gent.  8vo.  12s. 

COMMERCB. 

The  JSnglish  and  French,  and  Freoeh 
and  English,  Cambist ;  or.  Tables  of  Ex- 
change from  one  farthing  to  a  millioa 
pounds  sterling,  and  from  one  deoier  to^ 
milUoQ  livret.     By  Joba  Henry  Broht^^i 
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late  SoperiDtendent  of  the  Toalonete  Emi- 
gnnts.    In  ooe  portable  volume^  8s. 

EDUCATION. 

History  of  the  Faircbild  Family;  or,  the 
Child's  Manual,  beinj^  a  collection  of  sto- 
ries, calcolated  to  show  the  importance 
sod  effects  of  a  religious  education.  By 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  With  a  frontispiece.  12mo. 
6s. 

Geof^raphical  Questions  and  Exercises, 
blended  with  historical  and  biographical 
infonnalioti.  By  Richard  Chambers,  au- 
thor of  an  Introduction  to  Arithmetic.  Ss, 
boitod. 

Vatore  Displayed  in  her  Mode  of  Teach- 
i&l^  Language  to  Man  ;  l)eing  *a  new  and 
iurallible  method  of  acquiring  languages 
with  anparallpled  rapidity,  deduced  from 
tbe  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  cou- 
■eqaently  aaited  to  every  capacity.  Adapted 
to  the  French.  By  N.  G.  Dufief.  2  yola. 
6vo.  £1.  8s. 

A  Vint  to  the  Bazaar :  illustrated  by  32 
eB^«ings»  exhibiting  the  different  trades 
carried  on  there;  with  appropriate  expla- 
Bations*  Square  l2mo.  3s,  plain*  and  48. 
coloured,  half-bound. 

Scenes  in  Europe ;  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  iuatruction  of  little  tarry-at-home 
trsfellers :  illustrated  by  84  engravings, 
tfld  a  map.  By  the  Rev.  I.  Taylor.  12mo. 
4s.  plain,  and  Oa.  coloured,  half  bound. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life;  written  in  the 
msoner  of  Mrs-  Barbauld's  Hymns,  in 
pn»e.  By  the  author  of  many  approved 
htlle  works.  Ifiroo.  2s.  6d.  half- bound. 

An  Introduction  to  Geography,  on  the 
essy,  natural,  and  self-evident  principle  of 
describing  the  maps  in  writing.  By  which 
tbe  irksome  latM>ur,  and  unnecessary  waste 
of  fiinc  usually  employed  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  science,  are  avoided.  By  F.  Francis, 
Priimte  Teacher.   12mo.  2s.  bds. 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  selected  from  the 
Funily  Magazine;  designed  principally 
for  the  information  and  improvement  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  also  for  young  pt^rsons 
in  I  be  higher  walks  of  life.  By  the  late 
Mri.  Trimmer.  13mo.  4s.  6d.  bound. 

Tbe  Pbilosnphy  of  Elocution,  elucidated 
aad  excmpUficti  by  readings  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church ;  for  the  use  of  young  cler- 
ic sen,  and  students  who  are  preparing 
fivr  Holy  Orders.  By  James  Wright,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  ISs. 

BISTORT. 

I       Universal  History.    By  J.  Aapin    Part 
IX.  4to.  5a. 

The  Civil  and  Constitationa]  Hiitory  of 
RoBc^  from  its  foondation  to  the  age  of 
AugmtoL  By  Henry  Bankas,  Esq.  M.  P. 
2Tok8vo.£L4aL 


UlW. 


The  Justice  Law  for  the  last  five  yean; 
being  supplementary  to  the  several  treatises 
on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  by  Burn,  Williams,  and  Dick- 
inson :  comprehending  the  statutes  and  de- 
cided C3ses  relating  thereto,  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session  of  57  Geo.  III.  with 
additional  precedents.  By  William  Dick- 
inson, Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  and  one  of 
his  Majestv*s  Justices  of  the  Peace.  8vo 
£l.5s. 

A  short  Digest  of  the  Law  and  Practice 
in  Bankruptcy;  including  a  statement  of 
the  commissioners*  authority  to  summon 
and  examine  witnesses,  and  others,  under 
commissions  of  bankrupt;  with  a  reference 
to  all  the  material  cases.  To  which  are 
added  the  ordera  in  bankruptcy.  By  Geo. 
Roots,  Esq  8vo.  12s. 

Caaes  in  Bankruptcy,  in  1817f  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery;  to  which  it 
added  a  digested  index  of  cases  reported  In 
the  different  courts,  presenting  at  one 
view  the  contemporaneoiia  decisions  of  the 
various  courts.  By  (.  W.  Buck,  Esq.  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Barrbter  at  Law.  Vol.  1,  Parti. 
8vo.  68. 

MBDIGIlfB. 

Modern  Maladies  and  Present  State  of 
Medicine.  The  anniversary  oration  deli* 
vered  t>efore  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  published  at  their  request.  By 
D.  Uwins,  M.  D.  2s. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, Measles,  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
and  Chronic  Diseases,  termed  nervous, 
bilious,  stomachic,  snd  the  like.  With  <jb- 
servations  on  the  efficacy  of  sulphureoiia 
waters  in  various  complaints.  By  John 
Armstrong,  M.D.  8vo.  14a.  ImIb. 

Pacts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com- 
plainta,  and  those  various  derangements  of 
the  constitution  arising  from  Hepatic  Ot>- 
struction ;  with  practical  remarks  on  the 
biliary  and  gastric  secretions,  and  upon 
other  important  points  essential  to  health ; 
pointing  out  a  new  and  successful  mode  of 
treatment,  and  illustrated  by  numeroua 
cases.  The  third  edition  very  considerably 
enlarged.  By  John  Faithhorn,  formerlv 
Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  • 
Service.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Blood  Letting  in  Fevers. 
By  J.  Van  Rotterdam,  Physician  to  the 
Great  Hospital  at  Ghent,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  French,  by  J.  Taylor,  M  .D. 
8vo.  5s. 


MISCBLLANIES. 


The  Rights  of  Property  vindicated, 
against  the  claims  of  universal  aiiiTrage ; 
with  an  aualysii  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
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perty,  and  new  views  of  conttitntional  in- 
terest and  genera]  policy.  By  Robert 
Fellowes,  A.M.  0%on.  8vo.  5s. 

A  Corn  Table,  allowing  at  one  view  the 
^veral  proportionate  values*  at  any  pmc- 
.tical  given  rate,  of  a  stone,  a  Liverpool 
payable  bushel,  and  a  quarter  of  any  kind 
,of  grain,  and  of  every  variety  of  weight 
from  321b.  to  631b.  the  bushel  inclusive. 
To  wliirh  are  added,  a  comparative  view 
^  the  Euglisb,  Scotch,  and  French  stan- 
dard measures;  and  a  table,  showing  the 
;esact  proportion  which  the  various  Scotch 
local  bolls  bear  to  the  Wincheater  quarter. 
fiy  Charles  Scott.  3s.  6d, 
.  The  Transaction  of  the  Weroerian  So- 
ciety. Vol.  I(.  Part  II.  for  the  years  1814, 
1.5- 16- 17.  Illustrated  by  nine  engravings, 
,aix.of  them  coloured.  8vo.  l6s. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopapdia 
Britimnica.  Edited  by  Macvey  Napier, 
fsq.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E,    Vol.  111.  Part  I. 

NOYELB. 

Correction,  a  novel,  a  vols,  Idmo.  £i.  is. 

POETRY* 

Aatarte»  a  Sicilian  Talei    with   other 

E>ems.  By  the  author  of  Melancholy 
oura.  f.cap.  8vo,78.boardfl. 

TasB0*8  Jenisaleni  Delivered,  an  heroic 
poev,  with  notes  and  occasional  illuatrm- 
lions  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hnnt, 
A.M.  S  vols.  8vo. £1. 10s. 

Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  a  poem. 
By  the  Rey.  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  A.  8vo. 
19a.  boarda. 

The  Epicediam  Wreath;  or  Elegiac 
Tributes,  aacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
amiable  and  kmeoied  Princess  Charlotte 
Augosts,  Sheridan,  Whitbread,  and  Spea- 
cer.  By  Richard  Hatt,  author  of  the  Her- 
mit, Lyrics,  &c.  5th  edition^  18mo.  Is. 

The  Suffolk  Garland ;  or.  East  Country 
Minstrel,  being  a  collection  of  poeni^, 
songs,  tales,  ballads,  sonnetiy  and  elegies, 
relative  to  tiiat  county,  and  illustrative  of 
its  scenery*  places,  biography,  manners^ 
habits,  and  customs,  with  introductory  no- 
tices, historical,  biographical,  and  descrip- 
tive. With  Quroerout  elegant  wood  en- 
gravings. 8vo.  lOs. 

POLITICS. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered 

a  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on 
onday  the  16th  of  March  1818,  on  pro- 
posing a  grant  of  one  million  for  providing 
additional  phcea  of  pablic  worship  in  En- 
gland. 8vb.  Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  recent  SUte  Trials,  and 
the  rise  apd  progress  of  disaffection  in  the 
country.  To  which  sre  annexed,  letters 
'to  and  from  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  Norwich, 
on  the  tendency  of  his  public  opinions. 


By  William  I'irtli,  Esq,  Serjeant  at  Law. 
8vo.  I0&6d.bds. 

A  Review  of  the  Domestic  Fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Robert 
Fraser,  Esq.  4to.  18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to 
Christianity.  By  Thomas  Gisbomc,  M.  A. 
19mo.5s. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn, 
M,  A.  Rector  of  Clapbam.  Vol.  the  third. 
8vo.  lOs.  6J. 

Discourses,  on  various  points  of  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Practice,  most  of  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire 
in  Paris,  ig  the  spring  of  18 16.  By  Tbos, 
H.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Asylum,  In  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rics,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  / 

Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  God.  By  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Tyermau.    8vo.  10s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations  of  the  Island  of  Staffa,  in  a 
series  of  views,  accompanied  by  a  topo- 
graphical and  geological  description.  By 
William  Daaiell,  A.RA.  imp.  4to.  /«.  half 
bound. 

Obaervattons  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
principally  directed  to  its  agriculture  and 
rural  population.  In  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten on  a  toor  through  that  country.  By  J. 
C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.  %  vols.  8vo.  £l  la. 
boards. 

YOYAOVS  AND  TRAYSLS. 

The  Belgian  Traveller,  or  a  complete 
Guide  throtigh  the  United  Netherlands: 
containing  a  fUll  description  of  every  iowo 
— ^Sts  objects  of  curiosity,  mannfacturea, 
commerce,  and  inns;  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance from  place  to  place;  and  a  complete 
itinerary  of  the  surrounding  country.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history,  constitution,  and  religion  of  the 
Netherlands  j  the  general  appearance,  pro- 
dnctioos,and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  manneraand  customs  of  the  inhabitanb. 
By  Edmund  Boyce.  Illustrated  by  a  map, 
plan,  &c.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved.   88.  bound. 

Italian  Scenery,  or  Views  of  the  moat 
Remarkable*  Celebrated,  or  Admired  Points 
of  Italy,  from  drawings  taken  in  the  year 
1817.  By  E.  F.  Batty.'  No.  1,  imp.  8yo. 
lOs.  6d.  royal  4to.  l6s. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  down  the  Rhine, 
minutely  describing  the  modea  of  convey- 
ance, the  picturesque  scenery,  and  everjr 
other  object  that  can  interest  a  stranger  or 
ftciUtate  his  journey ;  illnstrated  by  a  larre 
and  correct  nwp  of  the  Rhine.  By  A. 
Schreibar,  historiographer  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.    Ss.  bound. 
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:^9ttig}\  Eitcrars  <|Sa|ette. 

Amcrica  :  United  Stati^i. 
Salite  Copper :  vast  mass  of. 

Dr.  Lebarao,  Apothecary  General  of  the 
L'oilieii  Slatea*  baa  recenlly  commuoicated 
to  the  lostitutioo  of  New  York,  the  fol- 
lowing iuformation : 

Id  the  bed  of  ibe  riTcr  Onatanagan, 
wbich  faiJa  into  Lake  Superior,  on  Ibe 
Sooib  Baat,  baa  been  discovered  a  mast  of 
native  copper,  larger  than  any  other,  of  a 
likcnature,  in  the  known  world.  It  is  uo 
leaa  than  f0urt€en  feet  in  ciroarofcrence, 
and  Beem^  to  be  composed  of  copper  in  a 
atate  of  pnrity.  Dr.  L.  has  presented  a 
•pccimen  to  the  Inatitntiun,  accompanied 
by  a  map  of  the  Western  side  of  L4ike 
Siiperior«  This  map  is  the  produclion  of 
a  young  Indian  of  the  Chippeway  tribe; 
it  shews  the  course  of  the  river  Onatana* 
gao,  with  the  spot  where  this  mass  of 
copper  lies :  it  shews  also,  all  the  remark- 
able currcnls  of  the  Lake,  with  its  bays 
and  islands. 

Rttrt  Ammd:  Qmdmped, 
The  same  Society  has  also  received 
a  present  of*  the  sktn  of  an  animal,  which 
U  rarely  met  with,  and  inhabits  the 
snoimils  of -rocky  monntains.  This  qtia* 
dmped,  which  ir  perfectly  white,  par- 
takes of- the  form  of  the  goat,-  the  sheep, 
and  the  antelope.  Under  the  extet  ior 
coat,  which  is  hairy,  grows  an  extremely 
iae  wooK'Cqoal  to  that  of  the  finest  Me- 
IMS,  and  extremely  white.  This  skin, 
for  whieh  the  Society  is  beholden  to  Mr. 
Aston,  baa  been  'placed  in  the  cabinet  of 
Natorai  Hictorj  belonging  to  the  Institu- 


^niertMft  LiUrufj  SociUiet, 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philfdelphia  is  printing  a  new  volame  of 
its  Traasactions. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia 
11  printing  the  fourth  volume  of  its  Com- 
vnnications.  Much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  Geology  of  the  United 
SCates;  and  Mr.  Mac  Clencli  has  published 
an  interesting  memoir  on  that  subject,  tl- 
hntrated  with  a  geological  map. 

The  Acflpdemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at 
Philadelphia;  publish  occasionally  a  nnm- 
ker  of  their  Journal.  We  ha?e  received 
a  copy  of  their  publications,  of  which  an 
aeoonnt  wilj  be  found  in  p.  2fi8  of  the 
pfuetft  nuinber. 

Dr.  Barton  (nephew  of  the  hte  eminent 
physician  and  iiatnraliit,'  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton) 
ii  pnblithini;  an  important  woric  on  the 
▼oL.  Tin.  H#.  44,  Lii,  Pan.  N.S.  Afoy  1. 


Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Bigelow,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Boston^  is  also  publishing  a 
work  on  the  same  subject. 

Austria. 
Voyage  tf  Discovery :  Natural  History^ 
On  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the 
Arehducbesa  Leopoldina  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  Emperor  of  Anstria  determined    to 
send  under  her  protection,  Hnd  forming 
part  of  lier  suite,  a  nnmber  of  sciontifie 
men,  naturalists,  and  other  literati.    These 
are  commissioned  to  examine  the  princi- 
pal provinces  of  Brazil,  and  to  make  theif 
observations  and  researches  in  every  *de» 
parlment  of  science,  of  the  arts,  and  of 
natural  phenomena:  they  will  aUo  make 
collections  of  articles  of  natural  history, 
and  otlicrs,  proper  to  enrich  the  Ciibinet4 
and   museums  of  Vienna.    The  general 
direction,  the  conditions,  and  pUn  of  this ' 
literary    and    scientific    expedition,    th9 
choice  of  the  gentlemen  engaged,  &.c.  Iiaa 
been  confided  to  Priuce  Metternich,  who 
has  named  the  following  company: 

J.  C.  Mikan,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Prague,  &c.  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  Uie  department  of 
Botany  and  Natural  History. 

M.  Natterer,  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  Natural  History ;  this 
ffentleman*8  department  of  discovery  is 
Zoology. 
M.  Thomas  Bnders,  Landscape  Painter. 
M.  Sochor,  a  huntsman  in  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  Archduke;  from  whose 
actirity  in  the  chace  much  is  expected.^ 

M.  Schott,  inspector  of  the  Inipctial 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  Belvedere. 

Professor  Pohl,  of  Prague,  whose  de- 
partment is  Mineralogy. 

John  Bachberger,  Painter  of  Flowers 
and  Plants. 

M.  Schiich,  Librarian  of  the  .4rchv 
duchess,  now  Princess  of  Brazil. 

Of  these  nine  persons  the  first  Vtv^  em* 
barked  at  Trieste,  and  sailed  for  Brazil, 
April  6,  J817.  The  other  four  emli.irked 
from  Leghorn  with  the  Archduehess. — 
M.  Schribes,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ca- 
binet of  Natural  History  at  Vienna,  will 
recei?e  the  correspondence  and  publish 
the  results. 

To  these  nine  literati  the  King  of  Ba- 
▼aria  has  added  two  members  of  the  acR- 
demy  at  Munich:  Dr.  Martins  and  Dr« 
Spix,  conservator  of  the  Zoologic  collec-> 
tions. 

Ancient  Church  i  curious. 

In  Austria  on  the  Ems,  has  lately  ^een. 

discovered  at  Schoongrabernj  near  Holhi- 

brun,  an  ancient  church  of  the  Templars  | 

it  has  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
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the  public  cmiority ;  iotomnch  that  mady 
journeys  have  been  made  to  that  town,  on 
purpose  to  examine  it;  among  others  Mr. ' 
Hammer  has  visited  it ;  and  will  probably 
^blish  his  observations. 

FaAKOB* 

PnpvrtimuOt  power  rf  FmiiDnn  to 
rubt  Frost§, 

It  is  well  known,  that  great  anxiety  hss 
fately  prevailed  throughout  our  own 
country  with  respect  to  the  fruit-bearing 
trees  in  general ;  and  partfcolarly  on  ac< 
count  of  the  decaying  state  of  the  apple 
tree.  To  that  decay,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons essentially  contribute,  and  especially 
the  frosts  to  which  our  climate  is  subject. 
It  may,  therefore,  prove  of  some  itfterest  to 
peruse  the  obaervatiooa  made  by  other 
nations  on  a  similar  subject;  and  these  we 
lake  from  Ia  Verger  Pranems,  &c.  The 
French  Orchard,  by  the  Chevalier  Aubert 
iie  Petit  Thouars,  of  which  a  part  already 
published  treats  on  the  effects  of  frosts  on 
l^lants. 

To  explain  the  different  effectao^  frost 
•n  fruit  trees,  the  author  distinguishes 
thdtoi  into  three  species :  those  which  are 
indigenous;  those  which,  though  of  fo- 
seign  origin,  are  t>erome  habituated  to  the 
iElimate;  snd  those  which  stfll  are  exotics. 
In  the  first  class  the  Chevalier  ranks  those 
trees,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  retain  their  fruit,  such  as  the 
coniferous,  and  those  whkli  keep  their 
leaves,  but  which,  nevertheless,  resist  the 
severity  of  the  strongest  frosts;  such  as 
oaks,  and  almost  all  forest  trees.  As  to 
those  trees  which  are  become  habitu&ted 
fo  the  climate,  they  resist  ordinary  ifrosts, 
but  are  not  able  to  bear  those  Which  are 
more  intense*  Among  these  Hre  the  nut- 
treesythe  introduction  of  which  intoGauUs 
extremely  ancient,  which  are  cultivated  in 
all  parts  of  France^  and  which  having  t>eeo 
established  during  many  agea»  might  have 
l>een  capable  of  supporting  many  ii^inters; 
yef»  nevertheli^s^  the  winter  of  17^8-9 
proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them. 
la  that  winter^  the  magnificent  cypresses 
were  destroyed.  There  are  also  other 
trees  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
formed to  the  climate,  the  cultivation 
of  which*  however,  is  restricted  within 
certain  boundaries;  and  whicb  perish  if 
extended  beyond  them;  such  are  the 
orange  and  the  lemoa  trees^  which  are 
able  to  inaintain  themselves  in  the  open 
sHr,  in  some  parts  of  France,  as  Provence ; 
~  aod  such  are  the  olives,  wbkh  may  be 
cultivated  l>eyond  those  bbundarics.  But 
withotit  havtog  passed  thdr'^ocdii^aiy  li.' 


mits,  these  treesk  for  th«  most  part,  wer0- 
nol  able  to  endure  the  rigour  of  certalii 
winters.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of 
1809,  as  in  that  of  1788  9>  a  weff  great 
proportion  of  them  perished.  The  fig- 
trees  advance  to  the  vicinity  of  Parish 
where  they  may  flourish  many  years  ii| 
soceession  without  sustaining  any  acri* 
dent ;  but  if  at  length  vrinter  assumes  Ha 
full  terrors*  the  labour  of  twenty  yeam  ie 
mined  at  once.  The  author  condudeo 
that  habitude  to  climate,  that  delightfirl 
chimera  of  cultivation  !  (as  he  expresses 
himself)  is  restricted  within  very  narrow 
bounds- 

The  fig-tree  becomes  the  thermometrr 
of  the  authors  estimate;  thia  he  fixed  on  , 
during  a  journey  that  he  made  to  Cher- 
bovgh.  As  he  crossed  the  conqtry  of 
Maine,  he  never  lost  sight  of  them ;  and 
every  where  they  announced  the  ravages 
of  cold ;  but  on  approaching  the  confinei 
of  Normandy  be  found  thfm  not  injured  ; 
he  traced  them  io'  this  condition  to  Ch^V« 
burgh  ;  there  he  found  the  most  flourish- 
ing fig*trees  standing  in  safety;  and  lie 
learned  on  enquiry,  that  the  thermopieter 
had  not  descended  lower  than  eight  de- 
grees below  freesiog:  tliitfhad  also  beeft 
the  case  on  the  coast  of  BretAgne.  It  i» 
well  known,  that  for  a  very  long  period* 
the  cdd  has  nevev  reached  a  great  degree 
of  intenaity,  in  thia  province.  The.  author 
waa  convinced  of  this  at  St.  Maloes,  where 
he  saw  with  astonishment,  extremely  deli- 
cate plants  pass  the  winter  in  tiie  open  "air,^ 
without  any  shelter;  Thi^  is  usually  attri* 
buted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  must; 
however, '  be  oliserved,  th4t  in  the  year 
1788  the  cold  bad  beetr  very  considerabte 
on  the  coast  near  Caen;  an4  conseqnently*. 
more  to  the  north,  and  oh  the  coast  near 
Rochelle,  also,  which  is  to  the  sooth; 
whence  the  suthor  derived  a  conflrmatioii- 
of  his  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
influences  the  temperature.  In  general, 
he  adds,  the  cALCARsovrs  soils  are  most' 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  best  aod  celd^ 
while  SCHISTOUS  and  oaAXiTic  soils»  such' 
as  those  of  the  Cotentia,  Bretagne,  and 
part  of  Poitou,  are  of  more  equal  tempera- 
ture :  the  cold  is  never  ven^  cM ;  and  the, 
heat  is  never  very  hot :  insomuch  that  cct^ 
tain  fruits  never  arrive  at  maturity  in  these 
countries,  and  among  others  the  gn^^ 
which  unless  it  have  a  poweiifhl  beat  |0* 
ward  the  ctose  of  its  maturity  doea  opt 
ripen. 

The  limit  assigned  by  the  author,  la 
dependence  on  his  thermoqieter«  the,  if*' 
tree,  is  apparently,  most  exftemled  in  out 
own  days.  The  Bengal  rese»  the  HortCfni% 
were  saised  flfteea  or  twenty  y eats  ago  kk 
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iiol  booses:  at  present  the  Bengsl  rase 
grows  in  the  open  air  without  reserve; 
and  the  garden  of  Ihc  Luzemburgb  is  full 
of  them.  Many  florists  have  hazarded, 
iritbout  findinii^'any  inconvenience,  the 
planting  of  the  Hortensia  in  open  ezposare. 
Bfft,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some 
uocerfainty  attends  the  question  whether 
Ihey  are  ao  completely  habituated  to  the 
cli<nste»  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  a  winter 
equally  rigojous  with  that  of  1788  9;  or 
e»en  perhaps  a  winter  not  quite  so  pene- 
trating. Tlie  further  observations  of  the 
author  will  be  attended  to,  as  his  work 
proceeds,  aud  they  come  to  hand. 


Ciaraeter  tf  Canstantme  and  Helena, 
amined. 


Gkrmany. 

&d  of  UU  Worid:  poitpaned. 

The  notion  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  world 
was  not  long  ago  somewhat  prevalent  on 
the  Continent*  started  and  supported  ac- 
cofdtttg  to  all  appearances,  by  a  certain 
clasa  eqaally  ingenious  and  active,  in  Paris. 
The  yfcihwopheri  gave  a  sort  of  counto- 
mmmm  la  the  panijUige^  by  their  alarms 
respecting  the  decrease  of  water,  and  the 
inerease  of  ice,  on  the  sorface  of  the  earth. 
ft  is  not  poisible,  at  present,  to  detei mine 
the  confidence  due  to  those  alarms.    It  is 
ceftatn  that  late  intelligence  from  Swit- 
zerland, as  recorded  in  our  pages,  is  not 
calculated  to  dissipate  thera ;  we  ratiber  l 
ecpect  that  the  coarse  of  the  present  vo- 
Inme  will  adduce  additional  proofs  of  the 
fact  These  considerations  have  influenced 
a  German  writer,  Mr.  D.  6.  Seel,  to  en- 
deavoHr  the  instruction  of  his  conntrynion, 
IB  a  work  bnt»iisfaed  at  Frankfort,  J 8 17, 
nader  the  tide  of  Vom  fVeltvniergang,  ^-e. 
^On  Che  End  of  the  World,  and  the  pre- 
teaded  diminnlion  of  Water  from  the  fiice 
of  the  earth,  pp.  42.  Hvo.    The  author's 
bypotbesis  was  read  at  the  Frankfort  Mu- 
seam,  in  January   1817.    It  is  amusing, 
and  r^miresoo  very  profound .  acquaint- 
aaoe  with  Geology  and  Natural  History. 
The  writer  admits  that  a  change^  greater 
or  leas,  or  even  total,  may  take  place,  in 
tiflse,  m  the  distribotioo  of  the  caf  th*s  sur- 
face; fieeatiie  the  superficies  of  the  globe 
siers  ineonteatible  impresstons  of  former 
revofotiotts;  and  becaofe  It  is  protuible 
tiat  tiie  Boontaiu  at  present  covered  with 
m6m$  tftd  g^ers,  are  not  destined  to  an 
eleniai  aicviiity.    Suqh  a  diaage»  in  the 
«|Mott  of  Mr.  5eel,  may  be  produced  by  a 
«ddea  ejuflif^iot  the  aads  of  the  earth  ; 
taV  UmI  it  is  grad'aally  makiog  nrogtess 
ia    iUktcat .  parts^ .  is  rather   the    pre- 
^^.Wu»  MBopff  the  ]^  inibriBed 


The  reign  and  character  of  Cods  tan  linp 
the  Great,  is  of  such  prominent  iuipiirlar.ce 
in  history,  that  it  is  rather  wundtilul,  tint 
it  is  not  more  familiar  among  our  juvenile 
studies,  than  it  is.  It  has  lately  engaged 
the  pen  ofiMx.  J.  C.  F.  Manso,  at  Brvslau, 
who,  in  delineating  the  characters  of  Con- 
stnnUne  and  of  his  mother  Helena,  has 
placed  the  latter  at  a  sufficient  distance 
frointbe  highest  degree  of  virtue.  This 
ho  justifies  by  appealing  to  the  sentiments 
of  centemporary  writers ;  and  we  cannot 
help  being  somewhat  mortified  at  his  suo- 
ees« ;  if  she  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
illustrious  natives  of  our  country. 

To  this  disqaisitioa  theaothor  has  added 
chronological  tables  of  the  principal  eveats 
during  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  with  a 
memoir  on  the  Attalu8*s  kings  of  Pergs* 
muB,  and  another  pn  the  thirty  tyranu 
under  the  Emperor  Galerins.  Whetlier 
there  be  any  connexion  between  the 
works,  we  know  not ;  but  it  may  bear  a 
remark  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  ne- 
phew and  aaocessor  of  ronstautine,  and 
an  apostate  from  the  Chriatian  faith,  has 
lately  been  the  subject  6f  something  very 
like  commendation,  in  Historical  Disqui- 
sitions which  have  issoed  from  the  French 
press. 

Fragments  en  Eattem  Manners. 
The  first  volume  of  Rusenmuller's  Jfor- 
fenlandt  &e.  has  lately  been  published  at 
Lrf^ipsic,  18l7.^The  East,  antieut  and 
modern,  or  Illustrations  of  Holy  Scripture, 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  conditions,  manners,  and  nsages  of  the 
East.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  thp  Fragments,  or  Continued  Appendix 
to  Crimet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  a 
work  that  has  obtained  a  well-deserved  ce- 
lebrity among  ns.  How  far  the  author  de- 
signs to  extend  his  work,  does  not  appear. 
His  welt-known  talents  jastify  the  strong- 
est hopes  of  instruction  and  delight. 

M.  Roseomnller  also  proposes  to  publish 
a  Course  of  Essays  on  the  Arabic  Ian- 
gnage ;  the  first  volume  will  contain  the 
grammar,  with  an  explication  in  Latin; 
the  second  will  contain  a  Chrestomathia, 
composed  of  pieces  little  known,  and  even 
aaedited.  To  this  volume  will  be  added 
a  vocabulary. 

Astronomjff  tiq^porting  Chrittiamty. 
Dr.  Chalmers*s  work  on  Astronomy 
considered  in  connexion  with  Christianity, 
which  has  met  with  great  acceptance  in 
BritaiUy  has  been  traoalaled  iotoGermaii 
and  is  in  course  of  publication. 
L8 
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TToriU  of  Art  in  danger  qf  perithing. 

The  g^arden  of  Count  Lodrono,  in  the 
vicinity  ofSalzburgh,  which  had  been  laid 
G(Ut  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  moat  excellent  works  of 
art,  is  about  to  experience  the  mutabilitj 
of  all  sublunary  things,  and  to  be  returned 
to  arable  land,  and  tl>e  labours  of  the 
plong^b.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tbat  these  va- 
luable specimens  of  art,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, will  not  he  wholly  abandoned  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  the 
more  fatal  destruction  of  ig^norance,  and 
•nperstition.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  sach  thini^s,  have  expressed  their  desire 
that  some  Patron  of  the  Arts  would  pur- 
chase them,  and  by  adding^  them  to  his 
collection,  would  preserve  them  for  tbe 
iBBpection  a&d  g^ratification  of  future  ama- 
teurs. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers, 
to  be  informed,  that  J.  Heinsius  has  pub- 
lished the  fifth  volume  of  his  Buchcr 
JLexieon,  &c.  a  Bibliogrsphical  Dictionnry 
of  all  Books  that  have  appeared  from  the 
year  1700  to  181&.  This  volume  contains 
the  catalogue  of  those  published  in  Ger- 
many from  1811  to  1815:  but,  the  work  at 
large,  b  general ;  and  is  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order. 

New  Observatory. 

Tbe  building  formerly  occupied  as  an 
Observatory  at  Ofen,  which  was  founded 
in  1777,  and  rendered  famous  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Pasquich,  han  lately  received 
another  destination.  A  new  edifice  has 
been  constructed  on  Mount  Saint  Gothard 
in  the  year  1813.  The  instrun^ents  were 
placed  in  it  during  the  course  of  tbe  year 
1815;  and  tbe  whole  will  speedily  be 
completed. 

Hungary. 
Exteniive  Numismatic  Collection. 

Aboutt  flirty  years  ago  Count  de  Viczy 
b^an  to  form  a  cabinet  of  medals  at  He- 
dervar,  iut  ue  county  of  Raab.  This  col- 
ectton  has  lately  been  described  by  his 
son,  in  a  wuik  intitled  MusH  Hedervdrii 
in  Hungana,  &c,  in  two  parts. 

Tbe  first  volume  oontains  a  catalogue 
and  description  of  7,568  coins  of  cities, 
people,  and  kings :  of  these  715  are  figured 
on  tbirty-'Onc  plates;  one  of  wbidi  com- 
prises 257  monograms.  Several  of  these 
coins  are  of  the  antient  Felxyna  (now 
Bologna)  of  Populonia,  and  other  Etrus- 
can cities ;  there  are  also  many  of  Sicily ; 
with  others  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
time  of  the  Asmoneans. 

The  second  volume  contains  136  medals 
of  Consuls  and  families;  and  1,429  coins 
of  cities  and  emperors  ;  of  which  1^014  are 
in  gold;    d,D02  in.  silver;     and  4,043  in 


bronze.    Aviong  these  ar«  some  of  extreme 
rarity:  many  have  been  already  described 
by  Eckhet  and  other  writers. 
Italy. 
Slavery  for  a  single  day. 

It  is  not'  likeU  tliat  slavery,  even  for  a 
single  day,  has  charms  so  exquisite  ai  to 
render  it  eligible ;  but,  the  man  who  is  Dot 
called  to  endure  it  longer  than  for  a  sin;;le 
day  may  well  be  congratulated  on  lili  good 
fortune.    Such  an  instance  is  (presented  in 
the  person  of  Sig.  Philip  Pananti,  a  maa 
of  letters,  native  of  Tuscany,  who  after 
having  long  resided  in  England,  wbeo  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  by  sea,  was 
taken   by  an  Algerine  and  carried  into 
slavery;  but  was  liberated  tbe  aext  day. 
This  incident  baa  given  him  occasion  to 
publish  his  Adventures  and  Ol>servatToin, 
made  on  the  CoastofBarbary,  2  vois.8vo. 
Florence,  1817.     That  his  opportunities 
were  very  numerous  or  very  great  vill 
hardly  be  believed -,  but,  whether  tbe  ao- 
thor  would  have  desired  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peopio  and  their  coaotryr  i 
on  tbe  terms  of  his  then  condition,  may  { 
justly  be  questioned ;— especially  after  a 
long  residence  in  England. 

Statue  improved  b^  Position. 

A  number  of  English  students  aad 
sculptors,  at  Rome,  having  undertalceo, 
not  long  ago,  to  take  moulds  in  plaster 
from  the  famous  statue  of  Moses  executed 
by  Michael  Angelo  for  the  mausuleomof 
Pope  Julius  III.  and  which  was  placed  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  chains,— they 
brought  the  statpc  somewhat  forwarder  in 
the  niche  it  occupied,  than  where  it  (oc- 
merly  stood.  This,  which  was  to  tbem  a 
matter  of  convenience,  only,  has  so  greatly 
improved  the  general  effect  and  appear- 
ance of  the  performance,  that  the  best 
judges  ha\e  agreed  to  leave  it^in  this  ad- 
vanced position ;  and  it  accordingly  so 
continues. 

Poet  examined:  A^iera. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  good  basis  for 
doing  justice  to  genius  in  tbe  foUowia^ 
plau  adopted  by  the  Italian  Academy  o{ 
Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts,  at  Leghorn  i 
for  this  reason  we  insert  it.  A  aimilar  cxi 
aminatioA  of  a  British  poet,  would  n< 
doubt  diiscover  many  beauties  as  well  ai 
defects,  in  his  work ;  but  the  public  tuti 
could  not  fail  of  l)euig  eqnally  improved  anj 
gratified  by  the  happy  execution  of  suci 
an  undertakiug. 

Prize  propoised  far  ISIS.  ^ 

The  Academy  proposes  a  prize-  i 
twenty-five  sequins  to  the  author  of  tli 
best  Eulogy  on  the  Sophoclea  of  Italy,  t)i 
immortal  Victor  Alfieri.  The  candidate 
are  engaged  to  examine. 
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I.  The  state  of  Tragedy,  particularly  of 
Italito  tragedy,  before  Alfieri. 

S.  To  ascertain  by  a  critical  and  accu- 
rate examination  the  changes  introduced 
by  hioi,  in  his  own  works;  and  to  deter- 
mine the  reasons  which  might  have  lech 
him,  or  which  really  did  lead  him,  to  iiilro- 
<lacc  those  changes,  whc4her  they  refer  to 
the  conduct  or  to  the  style  of  his  pirces. 

3.  To  institute  a  parallel  suppqrtcd  by 
I          critical  reasoqin^, .  between  the  principal 

iieaol^vs^pf  his.  tragedies,  and  those  which 
are  most  admired  in  the  tragic  efibrls  of 
other  nations. 

4.  To  analyse  all  his  other  poetical 
works  and  productions,  with  a  fiew  to  de- 
termine, as  far  as  powihie,  the  peculiar 
modi6cationa  and  character  of  bis  genius. 

PoLAWb. 

New  Uniueriity, 
The  Royal  Lniversity  of  Warsaw  re" 
cdved  its  definitive  organization  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  £niperor  Alexander,  dated 
Nor!  19,  1816.  This  decree,  which  is. 
composed  in  the  Latin  language,  directs, 
that. 

The  University  shall  be  divided    into 
five  Faculties;  Theology,    Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy ;  Medicine,  Philo- 
^        sophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts  with  the  Belles 
Lettres.      The  professors  are  capable  of 
receiving   distinctions  of  all  kinds,   with 
4       their  respective  honours.    The  professors 
of  the  superior  chairs  shall  be  ennobled, 
and  shall   enjoy  all   the  prerogatives  at- 
tached to  nobility,  if  they  retain  their  silu- 
ation  ten  years :  these  prerogatives  to  de 
•rend  in  their  families.    The  Rector  of  the 
University  is  charged  with  the  examination 
of  all  wArks  and  writings  published  by 
Members  of  the  University. 
Russia. 
North  America,  ditpluyed, 
M.  Paul    Swiniji,    who    accompanied 
I.        General   Morcau  in  America,  has   lately 
ptthlished    in    the   Russian   language,    a 
Voyage  Picturesque  in  North  America: 
it  has  been  translated  into  German,  and 
poblished  at  Riga.    This  work  comprises 
interesting  observations  on  the  Political 
situation   of  the  United  S filters, — on    I  be 
Religions  Sccttf  of  the  Quakers  and  the 
Methodists ;  with  an  article  on  the  dances 
of  the  native  Indians  of  North  America. 
Several  anecdotes  of  General  Moreau  are 
inserted,  with  particulars  of  his  death. 
Saxony. 
Litertoy  Journey. 
Dr.Weige),  of  Dresden,  has  uDdertaken 
a  jottraey  into  Italy  for  literary  parposet. 
His  •bject  if  the  examination  of  Greek 


mannscripts;   especially,  of  thbse  which 
may  br  useful    in  his  intended  edition  of 
Greek  Physicians ;  on  which  he  has  been 
engajced  during  many  years.    At  Mnfnich, 
be  was  so  fortnnate  as  to  discover  in  the 
royal   library   a  very   important  copy   of 
Hippocrates,  and  another  of  Paul  of  Egina. 
The  learned  cannot  hot  wish  him  eqoat 
success  in  other  repositories,  that  his  work 
may  be  rendered  complete. 
Sweden. 
Ancient  MSS,  sought  after. 

The  ancient  Gothic  languages,  as  our 
readers  know,  have  lately  very  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  learned  in  the 
north  \  and  especially,  we  ought  to  add,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  M.  Rask« 
has  been  several  months  in  Stockholm,  for 
the  purpose  of  collating  and  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  Skalda  and  of  the  Edda, 
which  are  preserved  in  that  city«  and  in 
Upsala  ;  they  are  intended  to  ass'ist  in  a 
projected  edition  of  those  poems. 

The  same  professor  is  employed  on  a 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxou  tongue;  and 
on  a  translation  into  Swedish  of  his  Gram* 
mar  of  the  Icelandic  tongue.  The  former 
of  these  works  concerns  all  English  anti- 
quaries. 

Turkey. 
Map  of  the  Danube. 

General  Vandoncourt,  known  by  his 
History  of  the  expeditiofi  to  Moscow,  and 
his  Account  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  proposes 
to  publish  a  Map  of  European  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  anthor  collected  the  authorities  for 
this  map  during  his  residence  in  Turkey  ; 
the  stations  are  taken  by  trigonometrical 
observations, — with  thirty-three  astrono- 
mical observations,  by  which  the  principal 
places  are  determined.  The  scale  is  half 
an  inch  to  seven  miles;  and  the  whole 
will  occupy  nine  large  sheets,  accompanied 
by  an  appropriate  memoir. 

Transylvania. 
JUnseum :  nohle  Donation, 
M.  de  Bruckenthal,  Chamberlain  of  fhe 
Emperor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Chancery 
of  Transylvania,  has  given  to  the  City  of 
Hermcnstadt,  his  Museum,  which  had  been 
established  in  that  town  :  it  consists  of  a 
considerable  library,  with  a  collection  of 
pictures,  drawings,  minerals,  medals,  anti- 
qtjities,  &c.  He  has  added  to  this  donation 
a  fund  of  thirty  thousand  florins,  destined 
to  the  encouragement  of  useful  knowledge 
in  its  Tarious  branches.  The  Museum  was 
opened  to  the  public  ou  the  Itt  of  Fe* 
bruary,  1817. 
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BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 
The  follovring  extracts  from  the  Cal- 
cutta papers,    relate  to  the  preparations 
wiaktiig  by  our  troops  against  the  Piit- 
darrees. 

Cahuita,  Navemher  !•— Our  letters  from 
Dokhiii  meation,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  near  Nnaseinabad,  and  had  inti- 
mated  that  he  should  arrive  there  on  the 
morning  ef  the  IQtIi.  The  Nerbudda  con- 
tinnpd  unusnally  full,  there  being  on  the 
15th  eighteen  feet  of  water  where  It  waa 
most  shallow.  Should  this  continue,  it 
would  occasion  soRie  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  troops.  There  was  not  a  aufficient 
nt]nt!)or  of  boats  to  make  bridgea,  but  raOa 
were  constructing,  and  it  waa  expected 
Ihey  would  all  be  over  by  the  5th  tnatant. 
Ttiey  would  tlien  proceed  by  the  Chow- 
liee/pass  townrds  Bopal,  and  leaving  it 
on  the  left  advance  to  Bhilseah  and  Bur- 
seah.  thr  Jaghirc  of  Kborreem  Khan :  from 
that  to  Scronge,  which  belongs  to  Was- 
seel  Mahomed.  By  the  time  these  move- 
ments were  executed,  it  was  expected 
Major  Gen.  Marshall  would  have  advanced 
through  Bundlecund,  on  Sagur  and  Bas- 
saudali,  which  last  is  a  Jaghire  of  Sheik 
Delloo.  The  Jaghire  of  Setoo  is  to  the 
west  of  Bctopal,  aud  would  he  occupied 
hv  the  3d  Madras  brlgsde,  uuder  Sir  J. 
Malcolm.  According  to  the  Gnallor  Uk- 
bats,  three  dnrrahs  of  the  Piiidarrees,  of 
lO,00a  horse  each,  are  now  lying  between 
Patgiir  and  Grosseah,  and,  aHer  the  Dus- 
■arah,  it  was  expected  part  of  them  would 
start  for  Snrat.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  in 
IH-eparation  for  the  passage  of  the  Grand 
Army  over^  the  Jumna:    when   it  mighl 

move  for  Secundra,  aeeroed  uncertain 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  no  resistance 
win  be  attempted  on  the  part  of  Scindiah. 

Major-General  Donkin  arrived  at  Agra 
on  the  141h.  It  was  expected  that  that 
division  of  the  army  would  march  for 
Dhalpoor,  on  the  Cbumbul,  immediately 
after  the  ^iOtb. 

Extract  of    a  letter  from  Biindlecund 

camp,  at  Purnah,   October  16,    1817: 

On  tiie  30th  ultimo,  the  fourth  company, 
•acond  battalion  98th,  aud  lat  battalion  of 
the  fiOlh,  native  iofantry,  marched  from 
KeiCah  towards  Baodab,  under  comraan<l 
of  General  Auvergne.  On  the  6(h  curt, 
thia  deCaelmitot    reached   Bandalv  after 


having  lost  many  camels,  from  the  road* 
having  been  rendered  almost  impassable  in 
conaeqoeoce  of  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
Ifell  during  the  march.  The  Keitah  detach- 
ment waa  joined  at  Bandah  by  the  1st 
battalion  14lh  native  infantry,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  7th  native  infantry,  from 
Delhi.  Brigadier  General  D*Auvergne  af 
the  same  time  departed  from  the  centre 
division  of  the  army,  and  General  Marshall 
took,  cammand  of  the  left  division  on  the 
7th  current.  On  tlie  8tti  tMtrt  the  abate 
camp  left  Bandab,  and  arrived  at  Kal- 
lingher  on  the  TOth,  where  ihey  were 
joined  by  Captain  Cunningham,  with  A 
Ruasalahs  of  Kohilla  horse;  and  on  the 
4th,  the  army  concentrated  at  the  bottoaa 
of  the  Bisram  Gungee  Ghaut,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  train  of  foot  and  horse  artillery, 
together  with  the  lat  battalion  lat  native 
infantry.  The  cavalry  brigade,  including 
the  horse  artillery,  aacended  the  Gbaiitp. 
aikd  reached  Punnah  yesterday ;  and  ooe 
of  the  brigadea  of  infantry  came  ap  to  the 
aame  ground  this  morning.  The  remain* 
ing  brigade  under  the  Brigadier-Geoerar 
is  to-day  employed  in  bringing  the  heavy 
artillery  up  the  Ghaut.  The  whole  can 
acarcely  arrive  at  Punnah  before  ti^e  19tb. 
lyeaipwiihSdndiak. 

Calattia,  November  19.— A  report  haa 
reached  n^s,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  a  well-founded  report,  thatScin-s 
diah  has  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  We  are  not,  of  course,  as  yet 
acquainted  with  the  ft* rms;  hut  it  is  said, 
among  others,  that  Scindiah  has  agreed  lo. 
fix  hia  future  residence  at  (iwalior,  frooa 
which  he  ia  not  to  depart  without  permia- 
sion  of  the  British  Government;  that  be  i» 
to  aid  and  assist  this  Government  against 
their  Pindarree  enemies;  and,  aa  a  gua- 
rantee of  his  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  he  is  to  deliver  over  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Company  five  of  his  principal 
fortressea,  among  which  Nurwar  and  Aa- 
seer  Ghur  are  named.  Leitera  from  Hua- 
seinabad  state,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had 
concluded  treaties  of  amity  and  friendahrp 
with  several  chiefs  of  the  Nerbudda. 
JSng^  of  JohamuOCs  Ambas$ftdfr*. 

CalcHita,  Aagust  21,  18 1?.— A  letter  of 
this  date,  givea  the  following  pleaaiog^ 
account  of  these  iulereating  peraonagea. 
"  Last  week  we  met  the  ambaasadora  of 
the  King  of  Johanuah  at  the  house  of  a 
common  friend,  who  haa  been  acquainted 
with  them  in  their  own  country.  Hiey 
are  both  civil  and  aaay  in  their  "fi'^nfw^ 
their  politeness  having  no  tinptnfepf  aer- 
vility,  and  their  fjraedi^iB  pf ?er  bprdei|i|||^ 
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«aiad«ceBt  familiarity.  Both  talk  broken ' 
English  and  French,  but  do  not  mix  the 
mme  with  the  other,  and  make  themselves 
parftctly  intelligible  in  the  two  languages ; 
whtcb*  considering  the  few  and  short  op- 
portunitiea  they  have  had  to  converse  with 
occasiooal  visitors  of  the  two  nations,  gives 
no  bad  id(*a  of  their  intellectual  powers. 
J^dmirat  Siboo  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  a  very  dark 
complexion,  with  a  great  deal  of  Are  and 
aonnation  in  his  eyes.  Duke  Abdoolah 
kMka  ten  years  younger,  is  talkr  and  less 
dark,  possesses  moi«  gravity,  and,  from  a 
<ircomstance  wbich  occurred,  appears  to 
be  the  more  learned  man  of  the  two.  They 
%ad  been  very  inquxitive  in  the  course  of  a 
long  conversation,  and  having  verv  politely 
asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  Duke  Ab- 
doolah took  notes  of  the  information  they 
Ind  acquired  in  a  language,  which  a  ^oung 
Orientaitst  in  our  company  ascertained  to 
t«  a  cormpC  Arabic  Their  attachment 
io  the  little  bland  which  gave  them  birth, 
agrees  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  all 
Jiativetof  poor  countries,  from  King  Ulys- 
an  of  old  times  to  a  modern  Swiss  peasant. 
They  bad  aeen  and  admired  this  great  city; 
baton  t>eiugquestioned  whether  they  would 
be  glad  to  remain  )a  it,  they  both  answered 
iBunediately  in  the  negative,  and  express- 
ed a  lively  desire  to  return  tojlheir  own 
cMotry;  and  for  this  a  great  anxiety  for 
the  quick  dispatch  of  the  business  they 
have  been  sent  upon,  which  is  to  solicit 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  British 
fovemmeut  against  tlicir  cruel  enemiei^ 
Ae  bartMrians  of  Madagascar.  Besides 
4be  attractions  of  habits  and  family  con- 
•ectioos  pleaded  by  l>oth,  one  of  them.  Ad- 
aUral  Siboo,  moat  emphatically  profeased  a 
kMiging  to  rrjoio  his  beloved  king,  and 
perceiving  tJiat  the  peculiar  fervour  of  his 
atationeiita  excited  some  surprise,  added 
with  aa  archness,  implying  that  he  well 
kaew  tbe  practice  of  the  kings  of  Europe: 
•  what  can  we  do  otherwise  than  cherish 
a  king  who  requires  no  taxca  from  hia  sob- 
jecti^  sod  maintaina  himself  by  the  proper 
aHuwKCfBent  of  his  own  estate?** 

Oia  Bthetandher  Prietts. 

^^m  tke  Btngoi  Government  Gazette.-- 
We  bave  already  described  the  monstrous 
alfitagem  of  the  Brahmins  in  Calcutta  to 
kapoae  apon  the  people  a  new  deity,  for 
the  porpose  of  swelling  the  coffers  of  the 
vatartesoT  Kali;  and  all  who  refused  to 
ftapitiate  the  offended  goddess  were  threa- 

■ '  to  be  afflicted  with  the  prevailing 

The  tirCQlati6D'  of  the  procla- 

^  pm  fht^p^  of  KalUiiliy  which  ^n- 

thii  obtenraneey   irks  iD^ibittly 


provided  for.  It  was  the  express  duty  of 
each  individnal  who  received  it  to  write 
three  copies,  and  distribute  them  in  three 
different  placea.  A  subsidiary  expedient 
was  then  resorted  to,  and  a  cowrie  was  left 
at  the  doora  of  several  of  the  inhabitants 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  by  some 
unknown  agents  of  the  goddess,  with  writ- 
ten directions  to  convey  it,  with  suitable 
donations,  to  the  temple  at  KaK-ghaont, 
and  to  distribute  three  other  cowriea  with  ' 
similar  instroctions.  Thus  had  the  Brah* 
mins  formed  a  regular  combination  of  de- 
vices to  secure  the  succesa  of  their  avarici- 
ous views:  and  the  whole  scheme  sppeaft 
to  have  been  conducted  with  admirable 
cunning  and  vigilance.  The  name  which 
has  ft>eeo  given  to  the  newly-crested  di- 
vinity is  Ola  Bebee*  tlie  accoont  of  whoae 
appearance  in  a  human  form  we  copy  from 
r^  IndUn  Gojelle:— Ola  Bebee,  and  her 
priests,  have  not  fiiled  to  adopt  the  boldest 
measures  to  maiotain  her  inOiience  on  the 
minds  of  the  terrified  and  diatracted  popu* 
lation.  Ad  actual  soi-disaot  incamattoOt 
or  avatar,  of  Ok  Bebee,  appeared  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  village  of  Sulkeah.  Sheaat 
there  for  two  days  in  all  the  atata  of  a  Hin- 
doo goddess,  having  a  yonng  Brahmine^ 
to  attend  heraa  pricstesa;  and  waa  reapiac 
a  rich  bacvest  from  the  terror  she  bad 
sown  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  when 
unfortunately  her  fame  reached  the  ears 
of  our  indefatigable  first  Magistrate.  Mr. 
Elliott  gave  ordera  to  his  native  officers 
to  seize  her,  and  bring  her,  with  Iter  ca- 
adjutor,  to- hia  Kuchree;  which  indeed 
they  did — but  not  without  much  fear  and 
trembling,  and  some  artifice.  They  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  "present  the  Ma- 
gistrate's respects  to  her  goddess-ship^  ud 
to  feques^  the  honour  of  an  interview.** 
She,  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  har 
own  power  to  offer,  reaiatance,  and  there* 
fore  affected  a  ready  acquiescenoe.  Tha 
moment  she  got  up  to  depart,  the  crowd 
who  had  assembled  to  worship^  or  from 
curiosity,  fled  in  terror  in  all  diirectiona :  ^ 
and  not  a  little  astounded  were  the  native 
officers  of  the  Court,  to  hear  the  worthjr 
Magistrate  accuse  her  of  imposture — an<t  ^ 
after  hearing  what  she  had  to  say  for  her* 
self,  commit  her  to  the  House  of  Corroe- 
tion  for  six  months!— Not  perceiving,  how- 
ever, any  marka  of  her  vengeance  for  such 
an  indignity,  but  hearing  her,  on  the  con- 
trary, sue  for  mercy  like  any  common  cri- 
minal, the  peons  at  length  gathered  cou- 
rage to  lay  handa  on  her,  and  convey  her 
to  the  place  of  punishment;  where  sheb 
at  present  emp^yed  in  pounding  bricks 
for  the  ibenefitof  the^ublKi  fk^  whom 
she  was  lately  receiving  peace-offeringa. 
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CEYLON. 

Immense  Boa, 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Edwin,  an  English- 
man, resident  in  the  East  Indies,  saw  a  boa 
coHStrietor  that  measured  thirty-three  feet 
fourinrhes  in  length.  It  waa  covered  with 
scales,  and  ridsred  in  the  centre;  the  head 
waa  green,  wHh  large  black  spots  in  the 
middle,  yello\y  streaks  ronnti  the  jaws,  and 
a  circle  like  a  golden  collar  round  the 
neck,  and  another  black  spot  behind  that ; 


Bombay,  inclosing  reports  of  the 
mencement  and  progress  of  liostilitlcs  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the 
Peisbwa,  of  which  leports  and  dispatcbes 
the  following  are  copies  and  extracts:-* 
Extract  from  a  Dispatch  from  the  HanoQ. 
rable  Monntstuart  Elphinstone,  the  Re«- 
dent  at  the  Court  of  the  Peiahwa,  to  the 
Governor-General,  dated  Camp  atKirkj, 
Nov.  6,  1817-  Tlie  pressure  of  buuaets 
for  these  several  days,  and  the  uncertainty 


the  head   was  flat  and  broad,  wilh  eyes    'V,u:  e      u   i     ^  '  «»"  me  unceriamiy 


dusky 
colour^  its  back  was  very  beautiful,  a 
broad  streak  of  black,  curled  and  waved 
at  thtr  sides,  running  along  it — along  the 
edges  of  this  and  a  narrow  streak  of  fleshy 
colour,  on  the  outside  of  which  was  a 
broad  streak  of  a  bright  yellow,  waved 
and  curled,  and  spotted  at  small  distances 
'  with  roundish  and  long  blotches  of  a  blood 
colour.  When  it  moved  in  the  sun  it  ap- 
peared exquisitely  beautiful.  It  had  perch- 
ed itself  on  a  large  palm  tree;  as  a  fox 
passed  by,  it  darted  down  upon  him,  and 
iua  few  minutes  took  him  into  his  stomach. 
Next  morning  a  monstrous  tiger  about  the 
height  of  a  heifer,  passing,  it  darted  down, 
seized  him  by  the  back  with  iU  teeth,  and 
twined  itself  three  or  four  times  round  his 
body  i  it  then  looted  its  teeth  from  his  back 
and  seized  his  head,  tearing  and  grind- 
ing, and  choking  him  at  once,  whilst  the 
furious  tiger  resisted  to  the  utmost ;  finding 
him  hard"^to  be  conquered,  and  his  bones 
not  easily  broken,  it,  by  winding  its  tail 
around  his  neck,  dragged  him  to  the  tree, 
and  then  setting  him  against  it,  twined 
himself  about  both  him  and  the  tree,  and 
crushed  him  against  it  till  his  ribs  and  the 
bones  of  his  legs,  and  at  last  his  skull,  were 
broken  and  bruised;  after  it  had  killed 
him  with  this  inexpressible  torture  of  about 
a  day's  continuance,  it  coated  over  his  body 
with  slaver  till  it  became  like  a  lump  of  red 
flesh,  and  last,  with  a  labour  of  some  hours* 
continuance,  sucked  up  the  whole  carcass 
into  his  stomach.  While  it  wasgorgetl  here- 
with, and  no  doubt  fatigued  with  the  late 
toil,  Mr.  Edwin  and  his  Ceylonese  com- 
panions killed  it  with  clubs;  its  flesh  was 
whiter  than  veal,  and  had  a  fine  taste,  and 
indeed  in  Brazil,  and  many  other  places, 
serpent's  flesh  is  eaten  for  food. 

BOMBAY. 

Hostilities  against  the  Peishwa. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  at  the 

East  India  House,  addressed.to  the  Secret 

Committee  by  the  Go?emor  in  Council  at 


are  now  in  a  state  of  was  with  the  PcUhwa, 
it  is  ne(fessary  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  rupture  was  brought 
on,  leafing  all  detail  for  a  subsequent  dis- 
patch. 

I'he  great  military  preparation  of  his 
Highness  the  Pcishwa,  his  distinct  refusal 
to  send  any  part  of  the  force  he  liad  col- 
lected away  from  Pooua,  the  threatening 
position  he  had  occupied  in  the  neigbboar- 
hood  of  our  camp,  and,  above  all,  his  un- 
remitting endeavours  to  corrupt  the  fidelity 
of  our  native  troops,  rendered  itabsolately 
necessary,  in  myjudgoient,  to  remove  the 
brigadefrom  the  very  bad  position  it  occu- 
pied at  the  town  to  that  selected  for  it  by 
General  Smith.  This  circumstance,  and 
that  of  our  cantonment  being  on  the  alert 
on  the  $9th,  the  night  before  the  arrifal 
of  the  European  reo;iment,  removed  the 
appearance  of  confidence,  which  had,  in 
some  measure,  been  kept  up  between  ua 
and  the  Peishwa.  This  appearance  bad 
aflbrded  no  advantage,  except  that  of  pro- 
tracting an  open  rupture,  for  his  Highucik 
proceeded,  in  all  respects,  as  if  he  were  at 
open  war,  and  all  his  subjects  spoke  of  hit 
delaritig  war  as  an  event  in  which  uothug 
was  uncertain  but  the  time. 

The  effect  of  our'withdrawing  was  to 
encourage  the  Peishwa's  people,  who  plun- 
dered our  cantonment  without  any  obstruct 
tion  from  their  own  Government,  and  who 
talked  openly  of  the  impending  destruction 
of  our  detachment.  An  officer  on  his  road 
to  Bombay,  was  also  attacked,  wounded, 
and  plundered,  in  open  day,  about  two 
miles  from  Poona,  arrd  as  far  from  the  Re- 
sidency ;  and  the  languiigeof  the  Peishwa's 
Minister  was  that  of  perfect  cstrangeoieDt 
and  disregard.  His  Highness  also  conti- 
nued to  push  his  troops  up  towards  oun, 
as  if  in  defiance;  it  waa  announced,  that 
he  intended  to  form  a  camp  l>etweeo  ovr 
old  cantonment  and  our  new  position,  ^ 
one  thousand  or  one  tbouaaod  fivehuodftd 
horse  moved  down  for  tha  purpose. 

I  renewed  my  aasurancea  of  our  wifh 
for  peace,  and  laid  that  if  his  Higbodi 
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guished  example  of  zeal  and  animation  to 
the  troopn,  encoiraging  the  men  where- 
ever  it  became  necessary*  and  by  his  sug- 
gestions and  information,  aiding  my  judg- 
ment in  the  execution  of  the  measures  it 
t>ecame  necessary  to  adopt. 

On  the  approach  of  Major  Ford*sdiTtsion» 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Resident's  escort 
and  troops  which  had  been  stationed  at  the 
the  Sungum,*  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Cteiland,  who  had  handsomely  offered 
his  services  to  me;  1  ordered  the  line  to 
advance,  which  we  continued  doing  for 
half  a  mile. 

The  Mahratta  army,  which  was  drawn 
np  with  its  left  resting  on  the  height  of  the 
front  of  Gunfiess-Cundy,  where  a  large 
body  of  the  Vinchoor  Rajah's  t  horse  were 
posted,  extended  its  right  to  the  Mootah 
river,  in  which  direction  the  principal  mas* 
ses  of  their  cavalry  were  formed,  the  total 
amount  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  beeo 
fifteen  thousand;  the  intermediate  undula- 
ting plain  being  occupied  by  a  long  line  of 
infantry  and  guns,  supported  by  successive 
lines  of  horse,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see» 
who,  on  seeing  us  advance,  moved  for- 
ward from  their  position,  and  at  the  very 
moment  we  were  unlimbering  for  action, 
commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  from  their 
centre,  while  the  masses  of  cavalry  on 
both  their  flanks  endeavoured  to  turn  ouci 
and  Succeeded  in  getting  in  our  rear. 

The  action  now  became  very  interest- 
ing; a  body  of  Goklah's  regular  infantry 
made  an  attack,  in  solid  column,  on  the 
first  battalion  7th  regiment  Native  Infan- 
try, which  was  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and 
who  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  repelling  it 
and  a  number  of  horse,  when  a  selectbody 
of  the  encmy*s  cavalry,  seeing  their  infan- 
try repulsed  and  pressed  by  the  hattaliont 
who  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  pursuing  them,  made  a  determined 
charge  on  the  corps,  some  of  the  men 
wheeling  round  the  flanks,  repeating  their 
attack  in  the  rear;  the  bravery  of  the  men, 
however,  compensated  for  the  disorder  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  pre- 
vious attacks,  and  enabled  them,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  and  with 
the  powerful  co-operation  they  derived 
from  the  left  (brigade  of  guns,  and  a  part 
of  the  Bombay  regiment,  to  beat  off  tbo 
assailants,  who  left  many  men  and  horsei 
on  the  ground,  withdrawing  to  a  distance, 
and  never  after  hasarding  a  repetition  of 
their  attack. 


moved  to  hit  Army  I  should  withdraw  \o 
camp;  that  if  he  remained  quiet  or  recede, 
we  should  still  consider  him  as  a  friend, 
and  should  be  careful  not  to  cross  the  river 
lbat«parate<  our  camp  from  the  town,  but 
that  ff  his  troopa  advanced  towards  ours  we 
sboald  be  obliged  to  attack  them.  The 
Petshwa  left  the  town  and  withdrew  to 
IWbutla,  and  within  less  than  an  hour 
large  bodies  of  troops  began  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  our  camp,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  to  cut  off  the  Residency.  I  had 
withdrawn  a  company  that  had  been  left 
ia  the  old  cantonments,  and  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  Residency  the  detachment 
there  marched  off  to  camp,  keeping  a  river 
between  them  and  the  Peishwas  troops, 
who  were  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Residency  was  immediately  plundered 
and  burued. 

Copy  of  a  Report  from  Lieut-Colonel 
Bnrr,  of  the  Bombay  Establishment,  to 
the  Depoty  Adjutant-General  of  the  Fourth 
0iviaioo  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Deccan. 
Sin,  Camp  at  Kirky,  Nov.  6,  1 8 17. 
My  letter  of  yesterday's  date  will  have 
infbriBed  you  of  my  having  removed  the 
whole  of  the  stores,  treasure,  and  provi- 
siMiSt  from  oar  late  cantonments  to  the 
village  of  Kirky ;  and  of  their  being  lodged 
in  security  therein;  and  of  the  brigade 
being  in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  move  as 
ctrcunutaoces  may  require. 

I  have  DOW  the  honour  to  report,  for  the 
iaformatjon  of  the  General  Officer  com- 
saading  this  force,  that  soon  after  1  had 
dispatched  it»  I  received  an  intimation  from 
the  Resident,  of  the  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate rupture  with  the  Peisbwa,  follow- 
ed by  a  requisition  to  move  out  and  attack 
the  Mahratta  force,  which  was  then  visible 
and  advancing  to  the  attack  of  our  camp. 
I  in  consequence  formed  the  brigade,  aud 
Icsviog  the  head-quarters  of  the  9d  batal- 
Kos  ^b  raiment,  who  were  previously 
weakened  by  several  strong  detachments,  in 
char^  of  the  post  of  Kirky,  together  with 
th?  drill,  sick,  unfits,  and  two  iron  tweive- 
poonders,  under  the  command  of  Mnjor 
ttoome,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  a 
pixty  of  whose  horse  hovered  near  the  co- 
isBM  and  preceded  our  march. 

Having  choken  a  situation  in  advance  of 
rpoMtioo,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
ew  we  formed   line,  waiting  the  juac- 
I  of  the  Dapore  *  t>aaalion,  under  the 
snd  of  Major  Ford,  with  three  field- 
at  this  period  1  was  joine«i  by  the 
at,  who  roost  gallantly  exerted  him- 

■eVtbrnngfiout  the  day,  in  setting  a  diftin- 

^11   II > I i.— i**i-^»— i^i**  •\*   I 

•  tei  of  a  hrifade  rai*d  liy  ths  Pcislrtva, 
\  and  diacipliaffd  by  Europeans.  * 


•  The  Residency. 

t  This  person  is  one  of  the  Peishwa's  prin- 
cipal Officers,  and  on  former  occasions  had 
been  conspicuous  for  his  atta^unent  lo  the 
British  Intercsti. 
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By  Ihn  time  Blijor  Ford,  with  bU  bat- 
Ulioa  and  his  field  pieces  from  Dapore. 
joined  us,  and  fumed  line  on  our  right, 
when  we  again  immediately  advanced  near 
lialf  a  mile,  the  left  of  the  line  being  thrown 
heck  to  check  any  attack  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  who  were  in  great  force  between 
them  and  the  river,  while  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  Ist  battalion  7th  regiment, 
which  had  at  first  preceded  the  line,  were 
aent  to  the  rear,  to  keep  in  check  a  large 
hody  of  horse,  who  had  been  watching 
Major  Ford*a  movement,  to  our  support,  and 
who  now  came  down  in  rear  of  our  right 
Asnk. 

Soon  after  the  enemy  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  his  force  to  a  distance,  re* 
tiring  and  drawing  off  hb  guna  towards 
the  city ;  and,  as  we  advanced,  the  greater 
part  of  his  infantry  alao^  computed  at  eight 
thousand,  (part  of  whom  had  been  posted 
in  advance  of  his  guns  and  centre  in  the 
bed  of  a  nullah,*  and  in  walled  gardens, 
extending  ak>ng  the  front  of  our  position), 
now  sent  out  their  skirmishers,  which,  with 
others  ou  the  right  of  the  line,  and  rockets 
from  both  front  and  rear,  continued  to  oc- 
caaioli  us  a  few  casualties.  The  light  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  however,  under  the  com- 
nana  of  Captain  Preston,  easily  drove 
them  off,  and  occupied  their  ground ;  and 
it  being  nearly  dark,  I  submitted  to  the 
Resident,  as  the  enemy  were  evidently  in 
full  retreat ;  the  expediency  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  to  camp  as  aoon  as  it  was 
dark,  having  fortunately  succeeded  in  our 
priucipal  object,  meeting  and  driving  the 
enemy  from  the  position  they  had  origi- 
nally taken  up ;  this  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  whole  returned  to  camp  soon  after 
eight  o'clock. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  the  casualties  during 
the  action  have  been  less  than  could  have 
been  expected ;  the  greater  part  have  fallen 
on  the  Ist  battalion  7th  regiment;  only 
one  European  officer,  however.  Lieutenant 
Falconer,  of  the  dd  battalion  Ist  regiment, 
;is  amongst  the  wounded.  Accompau>ing 
f  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  return  of 
the  number. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  a  correct  statement 
of  the  loss  the  enemy  suffered  i  ^  should 
imagine  that  it  could  not  be  leas  than  three 
or  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Na- 
tive reports  make  it  treble  that  number ; 
amongst  the  latter  are  said  to  be  the  Minis- 
ter and  some  officers  of  distinction. 

A  more  pleasing  duty  now  arrests  my  at- 
tention, the  rendering  that  tribute  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  dnc|n  the  exevtioDs  of 
tht  galhihi  fotrc^  I  h^d  thie  hotfobr  to  dom- 


■O-iM 


«  A  nvnlK 


mand,  and  of  those  individuals,  to  wboM 
official  rank  and  situatidn  I  feet  ao  much 
indebted  for  their  cheerfnl  support  and  de- 
votion  to  promote  the  success  of  the  action. 

The  Bombay  and  Dapore  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Thew  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrie,  rendered  the  most  import- 
ant services;  and  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  the  guns  were  served,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  success  of  the  day. 

The  detachment  of  his  Majesty's  <)5th 
regiment  and  Bombay  European  resiment, 
commanded  by  Major  Wilson  and  Lieote- 
nsnt  Coleman,  honourably  maintained,  by 
their  cool  and  steady  conduci,  the  long  es- 
tablished reputation  of  those  valuable 
corps,  and  the  zealous  officer  who  com* 
manded,  while  Captains  Mitford,  Donolly,* 
and  Whitehill,  at  the  head  of  tlieir  leaper- 
tive  battalions,  were  anxious  to  afford  to 
their  deserving  corps  an  honourable  exam- 
ple, which  was  nobly  emulated  by  the  Re- 
sident*s  escort,  commanded  by  Major  Clei- 
land. 

To  my  Brigade  Major,  Captain  Halifax, 
to  my  Quarter-master  of  brigade,  f^ieute- 
nant  Inverarty,  and  Lieutenant  Ellm  (the 
Bazar  Master),  and  the  other  Staff  Officers 
attached  to  the  l>rigade,  1  feel  extremely 
obliged  for  their  exertions  during  the  whole 
of  the  action.  Lieutenant  Grant,  of  the 
grenadier  battalion,  attached  to  the  Res^. 
dency,  most  handsomely  volunteered  his 
services  to  communicate  my  orders,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  through- 
out the  action.  Captain  Gordon  and  Lien- 
tenant  Dnnsterville  were  also  cheerfnl  as- 
sistants on  the  occasion  ;  the  latter  does 
not  belong  to  this  division  of  tf>e  force. 

To  Major  Ford,  and  the  olBcers  and  men 
of  his  fine  brigade,  I  feel  the  greatest  obli- 
gations for  the  cheerfnlness  and  anxiety 
they  evinced  to  contribute  to  the  general 
success  of  the  day,  while  it  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  to  witneu  the  anxious  and 
humane  attention  of  Dr.  Meek  and  the 
medical  gentlemen  to  the  important  duties 
devolving  on  them  at  this  interesting  mo- 
ment. 

On  my  return  to  camp,  finding  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel  Ostrarne  had  arriv^,  I  deli- 
vered over  charge  of  tlie  brigade  nnder 
my  command  to  him,  having  solicited  his 
permission  to  express  my  acknowledg- 
ments, in  Orders,  to  the  gallant  ibrce  which 
Ihad  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  com- 
manding on  an  occasion  of  such  particalnr 
interest.    I  have  the  hononr  to  be,  fcc. 

C.  B.  BURR,  Ueht-CoL 


•.Capf^in  DomXb  comimdaa  itoo:  hmi- 
died  asfkol-ths  9A  hattaHoa  6lh  leghneat, 
irfcojohMlfMntiieSttngtthi*  ■> 
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Rrtun  of  the  Killed  and  Wovnded  of  the 
I  Brigade,  vnder  the  command  of  Lien- 
■t-Colooel  C.  B.  Borr,  in  the  Action  near 
^MMsb,  oa  the  5th  of  Norember,  1817. 

Aitillriy — 2  lascani  woanded. 

H.  C  Bombay  Eorupean  Reg.— I  prifate 
killed,  1  firivate  woended. 

Sd  B«!t.  Ut  N.  Reg.— 1  private  JtUted;  1 
rmtaawiii,  1  havUdarj  i  jmiqiw,  1  bbeastec,  & 
^▼atee  wmuded. 

5UBaift.«lh  N.  Reg^-4  |friTates  killed  ;  10 
friraica,  woanded. 

1st  Bait.  7lh  R^— 1  haTildar,  1  naiqoe,  1 
dnmaier,  9  priTatca,  killed,  1  hanldar^  3 
■aiqaca,  34  privalea,  woanded. 

Major  For(t*fl  Batt* — 1  private  killed;  1  je- 
■cdar,  1  havildar,  6  privates,  wounded. 

Total — 1  havildar,  1  naiqve,  1  dnimmer,  1€ 
privaica,  kiilrd ;  1  lieutenant,  1  jemedar,  3  ha- 
vildacB,  4  aaiqncs,  2  lascars,  1  bbeastee,  65 
prfralcs,  wounded. 

■ikMS  Of   THB  OrVlCBR  WOUHDKB. 

lieateaant  Falconer,  severely,  in  the  shoulder- 
C.BrBURR,Iieia-Cbl. 
P.  S.  I  «Qi  sorry  to  say  there  ia  very 
little  bopes  of  Lieutenant  Falcouer^s  sur- 
vtviog.  and  several  of  the  wounded  will 
cither  die,  or  reqaire  amputation. 

Extract  from  a  Dispatdi  from  Mr.  Elpbin- 
sloiM  to  the  Governor^General,  dated 
Camp^Kirky,  November  II,  1817. 
Sioce  the  brigade  has  been  in  this  poai 
lion  we  have  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  Ibe  forward  movement  made  by  Col. 
Bttrr,  on  the  Atb,  and  of  tlie  Impreasiou 
he  tbeo  strocic,  in  the  timidity  and  inert- 
ness of  the  enemy,  and  the  tranquillity 
wiucb  we  have  in  consequence  enjoyed. 

The  Peisbwa's  army  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  oonfuaion: — on  the  6th, 
Moffo  Dicfcfhut  %  was  certainly  kiHed,  as 
was  Sirdar  Khan,  a  Patau  Chief,  who  bad 
been  ilisobarged  from  the  Nizam's  reformed 
horse*  end  whom  the  Peisbwa  ordered  to 
raise  two  thousand  men  for  his  service;-*- 
Balwont  Row  Rastia  Nana  Kockera,  a  re- 
btioo  of  Goklah'sf,  and  Narraea  Diok- 
that,  the  brother  of  Moro  Dickahut,  were 
wovoded — and  Abba  Poorundeay  had  a 
hone  killed  under  bim,— the  Vtncboor  kar 
was  suspected  of  treachery  ;•— the  Peisbwa 
himaelf  set  off  for  Poorunder,  and  was, 
with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  remain 
tacamp  by  Gokkh,  who  declared  that  bis 
ftgkl  woliid  be  followed  by  the  dispetmon 
of  Ma  amy.  In  the  coarse  of  the  succeed- 
iug  daya  the  Mabratta  army  was  concen* 
loited  oa  the  side  of  Poena,  moat  removed 
ftem  oar  camp:  and  his  Highness  encoa- 


•  One  of  the  Peishwa's  Hinisterf,  who  ge- 
attally  transacted  business  with  the  British 


t  One  of  the  Peii^a^  Oflkcvs  who  haa 
1  ao  aaeeodeaq^  In  k^  CogUMrfk 


raged  the  Sirdars,*  paid  for  the  boiaes  that 
had  been  killed  in  action,  and  bestowed 
presents  and  distinctions  on  such  men  as 
had  been  wounded.  Yesterday  evenings 
the  whole  army  moved  out  from  behind  the- 
town,  and  encamped  to  the  east  of  our  old 
cantonment,  in  open  view  of  this  camp,  aC 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles. 

The  only  signs  of  activity  which  the 
enemy  has  displayed  have  appeared  in  his 
attempts  to  cut  off  supplies,  and  to  shut 
the  roads ;  In  this  he  has  in  some  measure 
succeeded,  as  some  officers  and  some  con- 
voys were' advancing  on  the  fiiith  of  our 
alliance  with  little  or  no  escort:  Cometa 
Hunter  and  Morrison,  eicorted  by  a  ha- 
vildaf  and  12  sepoys,  had  arrived  at 
Weorlee,  within  twelve  amies  of  Poob«« 
when  they  were  saftoaadcd  by  some  botH 
died  hone  and  some  Arabs»  and,  after  *m 
fruitless  reaisUBee,  were  ooaspeHed  to  h^ 
down  their  arnrn;  the  sepoys  were -not 
detained,  and  one  of  them  bas  arrired  ia 
camp,  but  the  offieers  were  made  |irisoneiB» 
and  ape  stated  by  one  report  to  have  iieen 
murdered  in  cold  bkiod,  but,  moie  aatben- 
tic  accounta  represent  them  to  have  been 
carried  into  Poona.  Captain  Vaughan-and 
his  brother  were  seiaed  at  Tullygoag,  on 
their  way  from  Bombay,  and,  altboofb 
they  offered  no  resistance,  they  areatatcd, 
by  a  negro  servant  who  brought  the  ac- 
count or  their  capture,  to  have  been  pot 
to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  maooer: 
the  negro  is  so  distinct  in  his  relation  of 
their  execution  that  there  ia  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact,  except  what  arisea  from 
the  atrocity  of  the  action. 

The  Peishwa's  conduct  has  in  some  in- 
stances  btoroe  more  of  the  character  of  ci- 
vtlized  war.  A  conductor  and  a  naik's]; 
party  belonging  to  the  Peiahwa*t  battalioa» 
that.ivere  in  charge  of  aome. stores  in  a 
suburb  near  the  Resideocy,  weie  Induced 
by  assurances  of  safety  to  quit  a  defcMiblo 
home  which  they  occupied,  and  the  pro- 
mises made  to  them  wero  faithfully  ob- 
served. Mahommed  Hnrriff,  the  moonahcef 
of  the  Residency,  had  also  defeniied  bin 
bouse  with  Arabs,  was  invited  to  quit  it« 
and  sent  out  of  the  city  unmolested.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Goklah  before  be 
came,  which  waa  interesting  in  many  re- 
8pects»  especially  from  Goklah's  produciiig 
a  paper  under  the  Pelshwa*s  seal,  iarestinr 
him  with  all  the  powersof  the  Government* 
and  from  the  avowal  of  Wittojee  Naick 
that  the  Residency  aad  oaatxmmenta  were 


•  Military  Chlslk 
t  A  Native  Baijeaat 
X  A  Corporal. 
$  Native  Secretary. 
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burned  by  the  Peishwa'ii  own  orders.  I 
hud  before  supposed  this  wanton  outrage 
to  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  rabble  that 
compose  his  Highnees's  armf.  On  the 
other  hand  Goklah  had  shewn  the  utmost 
activity  in  seizing  and  plundering  all  per- 
sons who  are  themselves  or  who  have  rela- 
tions in  our  service. 

<iopy  of  a  Report  from  Brigadier-General 
Lionel   Smith,  C.  B.  commanding  the 
Poona  Subsidiary  Force,  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart.  Com 
.  mander-in-Chief  of  the   Arnn'   of  the 
Deccan 
Camp  before  Fooaa^  No?.  20,  1817. 
Sim, 
.  My  letter  to  yonr  Excellency,  under 
^ate  of  the  Istinatant,  will  have  explained 
the  circumstances  mider  which  I  had  de 
termiaed  to  concentrate  the  fourth  division 
of  the  army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Go- 
ditvery,    and  which  was  effected  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  instant. 

I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  intervening 
circumstaiices  permit,  report  to  your  Ex- 
cellency my  further  proceedings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  I 
received  a  dispatch* from  the  Rendent  at 
Fbona,  recalling  the  troops  iu  that  direc- 
tion with  all  possible  haste,  his  Highness 
the  Peishwa  having  assembled  a  large  army 
which  threatened  to  attack  the  British 
cantoDment 

I  arrived  at  Abmednuggur  on  the  8th 
and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
pettah*,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
late  treaty,  but  not  given  up  to  the  Hon. 
Company. 

From  hence  I  took  up  my  battering  train 
^ith  large  supplies  of  grain  and  stores,  tK>th 
/or  my  own  troops  and  those  of'  Poouah. 
Go  my  march  between  Abmednuggur  and 
Seroor,  I  became  acquainted  through  the 
reports  of  the  country  with  the  actual  state 
of  hostilities  at  Poonab.  It  appeared  that 
bit  Highneaa  the  Peishwa  had  directed  a 
very  desperate  and  sudden  attack  by  all  his 
army  present,  amounting  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  on  our  little  force  sta- 
tioned at  Poonah,  on  the  5th  instant,  in  its 
position  at  Kirky,  in  the  hope  of  annihila- 
ting it  t)efore  it  coold  receive  any  succours; 
he  had  also  burnt  the  residency  and  the  old 
cantonments.  The  discipline  and  gallantry 
of  the  troops  at  Poonah,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Burr,  of  the  7th  Bombay  infantry, 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
men  engaged,  enabled  them  to  resist  and 
drive  the  enemy  back.  I  have  the  honour 
to  inclose  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burr's  report 

•  The  Town. 


of  the  action,  with  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  would  beg  to  draw  yonr  Ex- 
cellency's notice  to  the  very  meritorioos 
conduct  of  that  officer. 

My-mirch  from  SeroOr  to  Poonah  be- 
came extremely  difficult  and  harrassing 
firom  (he  want  of  cavalry. 

The  enemy^s  horse  constantly  surroaaded 
my  line  and  camp,  compelled  me  to  shorten 
my  marches,  and*  to  preserve  the  closest 
order,  and  I  could  not  reach  Poonati,  in 
consequence,  before  the  evening  of  the 
ISih,  In  this  situation  I  must  not  omit  to 
report  the  gallant  exertions  of  Captain  Spii- 
ler,  with  at>out  four  hundred  of  the  auxt*: 
liar>  horse*,  who  succeeded  in  attacking 
and  denting  a  more  numerous  body  of  the 
enemy  R  horse,  in  which  they  lost  a  Sirdar 
of  rank,  and  about  fifty  men  killed  and 
wounded,  with  a  very  trifling  loss  among 
the  auxiliaries. 

I  made  a  disposition  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Moot- 
tah  Moola,  occupying  the  ground  of  the  old 
British  cantonments,  having  his  right  upon 
a  mangoe  grove,  with  a  deep  nullah  croaa- 
ing  the  extremity,  and  his  left  stretching 
along  the  inclosures  of  the  northern  front 
of  the  officers*  lines  of  houses,  extending 
towards  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  He  had 
eleven  guns  iu  battery  on  his  left,  and  a 
few  others  more  scattered  along  his  front 
and  right.  I  was,  however,  disappointed 
in  the  state  of  the  Yellera  Ford,  which 

r roved  extremely  difficult,  and  by  which 
had  hoped  to  pass  my  wliole  line  over  the 
Moottah  Moola  ;  this  obliged  roe  to  relia- 
quish  attempting  its  passage  by  night,  and 
the  troops  were  then  too  much  exhauated 
from  the  harrassing  nature  of  their  duties, 
to  justify  my  attempting  any  more  distant 
ford. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l6th  all  the  dispo- 
sable corps,  after  providing  for  the  camp 
and  the  position  of  Kirky,  were  formed  in 
divisionst  of  attack;  the  flrst,  under  my 
personal  command,  was  destined  for  the 
enemy's  left,  and  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
Sunguni ;  and  the  second,  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Milnes,  his  Majesty's  65th 
regiment,  was  directed  to  act  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  and  to  cross  the  river  by  tlie 
Yellera  Ford  before  sun -set  A  battalion, 
with  a  company  of  Eiiroi)eans,  and  two 
field  pieces,  under  Major  Thatcher,  of  the 
2nd  tiattalion  Qth  regiment,  was  ordered  to 
precede  the  flrst  division  by  a  different 
route,  to  prevent  the  enemy  opposing  my 
passage. 


•  A  body  of  troops  raised  in  the  Peishwa^ 
domioioys,  and  officered  by  Europeans, 
t  See  the  close  of  this  letter. 
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The  finf  aod  second  division!,  lying  in 
potition  after  the  passage  of  the  river,  were 
appointed  to  march  at  a  given  tiaae  from 
equal  distances,  so  as  to  join  in  attack  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  by  which  1  hoped  to 
throw  their  cavalry  into  confusion,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  their  forming  to  chsrge  in 
any  regularity.  The  jniiction  of  these  di- 
visioiis  was  perfectly  effected  as  designed. 
Bnt  the  enemy  having  taken  alarm  in  the 
course  of  the  night  at  the  fruitless,  though 
obstinate,  opposition  which  he  made  to 
Lieutenaot'Colonel  Milne^s  division  in  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  Yellera,  and  against 
which  he  appears  to  have  thrown  out  all 
his  infantry,  as  well  as  large  bodies  of 
horse,  precipitately  drew  off^  leaving  a 
great  part  of  his  camp  standing,  aod  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ammunition  on  the 
field. 

His  Highness  the  Peishwa  is  said  to  have 
fled  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  TfTe  enemy  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  all  his  guns  but  one;  and  I  had  no 
means  of  pursuing  him  beyond  the  fire  of 
ny  artillery. 

The  enemy  having  thus  disappeared,  I 
lost  DO  time  iu  recrossing  the  river,  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  favourable  ground  for  bom- 
liarding  the  city;  but  every  interest  and 
policy,  as  well  as  considerations  of  huma- 
nity, msde  me  most  anxious  to  unite  my 
exertions  with  those  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  the  resident,  to  avert  the 
destruction  which  now  threatened  it,  either 
by  t>oml>ardment  or  storm ;  and  the  enemy 
having  luckily  fled  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  kh  the  defence  of  the  city  to  only  a 
frw  hundred  Arabs,  these  were,  by  Mr. 
Elphinst one's  influence,  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw ;  and  1  have  the  pleasure  to  ac- 
qusint  your  Excellency,  our  guards  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  city  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  of  the  17th,  when 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  his  High- 
neas*s  palace,  under  a  royal  salute. 

Although  the  troops,  both^  Native  and 
Eoropean,  .were  exasperated  to  the  utmost 
at  the  perfidious  conouct  of  the  enemy,,  in 
baming  the  Residency  and  the  canton- 
ments, and  in  the  most  barbarous  execur 
tion  of  Captain  Vaughan,  of  the  Madras 
Idth  Native  Infantry,  and  his  brother,  tra- 
velling under  the  belief  of  the  peaceable 
relations  of  the  two  Governments,  still  no 
excesses  have  l>een  committed  against  the 
city,  the  resources  of  which  are  invaluwble 
ia  the  calculation  of  our  future  operations 
against  his  Highness  tlie  I^eishwa. 

I  shall  be  ohavoidably  detained  here, 
■idiiig  in  the  establbbment  of  order  and 
■ufitary  socarity  to  the  city^  till  the  93iid 


inst.  when  I  propose  marching  again  upon 
the  enemy  in  his  retreat  to  the  southward. 

1  cannot  close  this  dispatch  without  a^*- 
soring  your  Excellency  of  the  zeal  and 
good  discipline  of  all  the  troops,  and  of  the 
cheerful  aid  I  have  received  from  all  the 
Staff. 

The  enemy  confidently  calcinated  he 
had  succeeded  in  seducing  the  Sepoys,  by 
large  rewards,  to  desert  our  ranks;  and  if 
any  thing  can  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Bombay  army,  it  should  be  recorded  as  a 
proof  of  their  incorruptible  fidelity,  that 
not  a  Sepoy  has  left  his  colours  since  th^ 
Peishwa  t)ecame  onr  enemy. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  killed  aod  wounded  in 
various  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  but 
principally  in  the  passage  of  the  Moottah 
Moola,  by  Lieut.-Colouel  Milne's  divtsion 
on  the  evening  of  the  l6th  instant,  which 
acquitted  itself  with  great  spirit  and  steadi- 
ness during  a  long  aud  severe  fire  both  of 
mtsquetry  and  cannon. 

From  forty  to  fifty  guns,  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  military  stores,  are  re- 
ported to  be  taken  in  the  city,  returns  of 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting, hereafter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report,  that  the  2nd 
regiment  of  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Colebrooke,  joined  my 
camp  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        Lionel  Smith,  Brig.  Gen. 

First  Division,  Brigadier-General  Smith 
— Horse  Artillery,  his  Majesty's  '65ih  Re- 
giment, light  battalion,  1st  battalion  Sod 
regiment,  1st  battalion  3rd  Regiment. 

Second  Division*  Lieut.-Co]onel  Miloe 
—Foot  Artillery,  Bombay  European  Res 
giment,  1  r4>ropany   light    battalion,  2od 
battalion  6th  regiment,  1st  battalion  7th 
Regiment,  Residency  Guard. 

Third  Divi»ion,  Major  Thatcher — I  com- 
pany of  Europeans,  2  guns,  2nd  battalion 
9th  Regiment. 

.,  Names  of  Officers  wounded — 1st  batt. 
3rd  reg.  Lieut.  Spillcr,  attached  to  the 
auxiliary  horce,  slightly — Bombay  £u« 
ropcan  Reg.  Captain  Preston,  severely.  . 

Nourcommissioned  and  Privates  —  15 
killed,  76  wounded. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor 
•  in  Council  of  Bombay,  to  the  Seeret 

Committee,  dated  9th  December,  IS  17. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquaintiog 
your  Honourable  Committee,  that  the  disr 
trict  of  Oolpar*  has  been  taken  possessioo 
of  without  opposition,  and  that  the  fort  of 


•  A  valuable  tract  of  territory  in  the  vidi 
Dity  of  Sarat,  beloBgingto  the  l^choor  Jag« 
beerdsr. 
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.  Seterndroog*,  after  a  slight  resistance,  has 
surrendered  without  a  single  casualty  on 
«<Nkr  part ;  about  eighty  or  ninety  men  have 
been  made  prisoners,  but  the  rest  of  the 
troops  which  composed  the  garrison  ef- 
lected  their  escape  under  cover  of  the  night. 
We  congratulate  your  Honourable  Com- 
mittee on  this  event,  which  vrill  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  should  we  be  able, 
with  the  means  at  our  command,  to  at- 
tempt an  extension  of  6i\r  acquisitions  in 
the  Southern  Coucon,  although  you  may 
rest  assured  that  our  measures  will  be  con- 
fined at  present  to  secure  what  we  have 
acquired  in  that  district. 

The  enemy  had  began  to  prepare  their 
craft  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  our  trade 
which  might  repass  the  coasts. 

JSxtraet  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Elphin- 

stone  to  the  Governor- General,  dated 

Camp,  Rajawarree,  Nov.  ftS»  1817. 

On  our  obtaining  posaession  of  Poooah, 
correct  accounts  were  obtained  of  some 
particulars  which  were  before  imperfectly 
KDOwn,  It  appeared  that  the  attack  on 
our  troops  on  the  5th  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  persaasion  of  Goklah,  that 
the  Peiahwa  took  the  alarm  after  be  had 
l^ren  the  order,  and  even  sent  to  Goklah, 
wben  on  the  eve  of  the  action,  to  desire 
that  he  might  not  fire  the  first  gun,  but 
that  the  message  was  too  late,  or  rather, 
that  Goklah,  hearing  of  its  approach,  an- 
ticipated it  by  beginning  to  cannonade; 
Moro  Dickshat  had  been  entrusted  vith 
the  Zerree  Putkah  (the  standard  of  the 
Mahrattah  Empire),  and  had  fivethoasand 
liorse  attached  to  him  besides  his  own  two 
thousand}  he  is  represented,  howeirer,  as 
tiavittg  been  very  averse  to  the  war,' and 
as  iielng  accused  by  Goklah  of  Intrigues 
with  us;  Rastia  was  one  of  those  attached 
to  Moro  Dicksfauf  s  party,  being  strongly 
suspected  of  disaffection  he  was  compelled 
to  charge  first,  but  acquitted  himself  with 
courage  and  fidelity ;  Goklah  avowed  to 
A|4>tjee  Luckman  Appa  Deasayes  Vack- 
.  heeU  immediately  before  the  action,  that 
his  confidence  of  success  and  impatience  to 
tngag^  were  founded  in  the  eertaiiity  that 
our  sepoys  would  come  over  by  companttss 
or  battalioiis  oo  the  field. 
.  After  the  affair  of  the  5th,  the  Peish  wa^s 
«rtey  was  dismayed.  His  Highnim  sent 
ibr 'Huttniaeer,  the  banker,  lamented  the 
bretkiog  out  of  hoitiHties,  and  with  his 
usQil  insincerity  pruifcsied  his  wish  to  hare 
remtined  at  peace,  «nd  threw  the  whqie 
Uaneiof  the  war,  bolh  plan  and'eKeeu- 
tioo,  .on  Jhia  Sirdars)-  op  this  .oeeikimi  he 


t  Oa  thasM^OMt  aoutk  of  Benbay. 


disavowed  the  burning  of  the  residencj, 
and  said  he  would  t)e  very  glad  to  build  a 
new  one,  btit  his  whole  discourse  appears 
to  pie  to  be  merely  a  specimen  of  his  ac- 
customed double  dealing,  and  of  his  wisll 
even  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  keep  opeii 
some  sepsrate  channel  of  intrigue  for  bis 
own  ase 

Some  days  after  the  action,  the  Peishwa^ 
officers  picked  up  some  spirit,  and  set  aboiit 
circulating  the  most  absurd  reports  of  their 
successes  and  of  the  defection  of  our  allies. 
They  were  joined  by  Dhermajee  Furtub 
Row  (the  freebooter.)  and  it  is  said  by  the 
son  of  Row  Runibhs;  Clientamum  Row 
also  joined  before  their  flight  from  Poonah: 
Goklah  set  up  a  white  flag  as  an  aaylum 
for  all  who  should  desert  ua  before  a  cer- 
tain time,  after  that  no  pardon  was  to  l>« 
given  to  any  man  who  had  served  us;  all 
the  servants  of  English  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  live  at  Poonah^  were  bunted 
out  by  Goklah,  and  many  treated  with 
great  severity  ;  the  houses  of  most  of  thesa 
were  given  up  to  plouder,  botaoae  of  liMa 
were  put  to  death. 

Some  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  Peishwa  had  concerted  with  afl 
the  fibeels  and  Ramoossees,  and  other  pre- 
datory tribes  in  his  country,  to  shut  up  tho 
roads,  and  plunder  effects  belonging  to  us. 
They  have  readily  obeyed  an  order  so  much 
suited  to  their  inclination,  and  have  pot 
confined  their  depredations  to  British  pro- 
perty. They  have,  however,  shut  up  the 
roads;  that  to  Botdbay  is  further  ob- 
structed by  the  garrison  of  Logur,  and  hj 
a  detachment  which  has  taken  posaession 
of  and  stockaded  the  Bore  Ghaut;  no 
dawki  have  been  received  from  BomlMiy 
since  the  5th-,  General  Smith,  however* 
has  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  open  that 
road,  and  one  of  less  strength  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  Ahmednuggur. 
No  more  Cbnvoys  have  been  cutoff  sinco 
the  first  few  days  after  the  war;  bnt  I  am 
greatly  concerned  to  atate,that  Lieotennnt 
Eonis,  of  the  Boml>ay  Engineers,  haa  been 
cut  off  near  'Sakoor  Maodava,  where  he 
waa  employed  on  survey.  He  had  been  Re- 
called, but,  from  an  over  coiddeoaein  tlw 
strength  of  his  guard,  he  did  not  fall  bncft 
on  any  station.  He  waa  Attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Sakoor  Mao^ 
dava,  and  next  morning  wais  snrroosd^Sd 
by  the  Bheels  and  othermdberenti  of  TrU^ 
bu^jee;  who  is  still  in  that  netghbonrbootfL 
Lieutensnt  Ennis  wad  shot  whtfe  engaged 
with  the  enemy,'  and  Ma  detachment  of  fi 
jeoMdAr  and  tweat74lve^  fought  thefo  sHij 
to  n  more  friendlj  pait  of  the  tonnltrfi 
Some  coas  on  this  «de  Aonn  fiootcfa  iSbif 
were  received,  fed,  and  sent  off  in  disguise 
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by  the  Polteil*  of  a  Tillage,  whom  I  shall 
not  fadl  to  discover  and  reward.  Cornets 
Hanter  aod  Morrison  were  in  Goklah's  cus- 
tody;  they  were  at  first  in  charge  of  Ma- 
jor Pinto,  who  is  said  to  ha?e  treated  them 
well,  and  resisted  Ooklah's  orders  to  use 
them  with  severity,  but  before  the  Peish- 
wa's  flight  they  were  put  in  chains^  and 
aeot  to  Goklah's  fort  of  Rangoree,  in  the 
Coucan. 

In  consequence  of  the  execution  of  Cap- 
tuin  and  Mr.  Vaaghan,  I  have  addressed 
letters  of  remonstrance  both  to  the  Peish- 
wa  and  to  Goklab ;  to  the  former  I  only 
threatened  retaliation  in  general  terms,  for 
any  repetition  of  such  atrocities;  but  to 
Goklah  1  declared  explicitly,  that  any  in- 
dividual, however  exalted  in  his  rank,  who 
should  order  the  death  of  a  Britiah  pri- 
aooer,  should  answer  for  the  crime  in  his 
own  person. 

I  omitted  tastate,  that  on  the  18th  Ge- 
aenU  Smith  sent  out  a  detachment  to  take 
aome  guns,  which,  with  a  body  of  infantry, 
had  got  off  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sing- 
hur;  fll^een  guns  were  taken  without  any 
loss ;  besides  these  forty-six  were  taken  in 
PooDah,  and  one  in  the  Peish wa*s  camp; 
large  qaantitiea  of  ammunition  have  like- 
wise t>een  taken. 

Hie  army  is  now  in  full  march  after  the 
Petsfawa,  who,  it  is  rumoured,  intends  to 
return  to  Poonah,  or  holds  that  language 
to  eneoarage  his  troops.— Trimbocjee  has 
■ot  yet  joined  him,,  whether  from  distrust 

00  his  own  part,  or  policy  on  the  Peishwa*s, 
%  not  known. 

Extract  from  a  Report  from  Brigadier-Ge- 
Deral  Smith  to  Lieutenaht-General  Sir 
Miles  Nightingale^  K>C.B.  Commander 
in  Chief  at  Bombay,  dated  Camp,  at  Jul- . 
g«om,  99f  h  November,  1817. 
Mr.Blphiustooe  informs  me  he  is  endea- 

Tovrtog  t6  send  a  cossidt  to  Bancoote,  and 

1  trill  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
acquaint  your  Excellency  with  what  has 
pmed  since  the  force  left  Poonah  on  the 
tSod  instant 

We  bad  a  roost  difficult  task  in  ascend- 
ing the  little  Bhore  Ghaut  with  the  heavy 
Hiitt^  OD  tbe^d,  which  was  not  accom- 
pfiabed  ftti  late  «t  night  $  luckily  the  enemy 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  UfaaQt  or  it 
wmM  have  coi|t  me  many  lives,,  and  two 

*  thi^  days.  I  was  obliged  \o  halt  on  t|ie 


Hhfmw  nothing  of  the  enemy  till  we 
caa^yio  J^Hboi^  on  the  'sifth,  here,  he 
ibnWiBfffrom  four  tp  i^ve'thoasi^na  horse  pn 
hotK'tiUiki  of  our  column :  we  pursued  and 


•nger. 


dispersed  one  body  of  abont^eooo,  with  the 
second  cavalry  and  the  artillery  gallopera, 
but  with  little  effect,  the  cavalry  being 
completely  broken  down  and  almost  use« 
less,  from  t  he  incessant  forced  marches  they 
have  made  for  many  months  past. 

The  second  bodv  of  the  enemy  being 
upon  the  rear,  ana  the  march  lieing  very 
long  (24  miles),  they  look  off  from  15  to  20 
bullocks.  The  road  was  part  of  the  way 
winding  through  hills,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible effectually  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
baggage.  In  the  course  of  the  day*s  skir* 
mishlng,  the  enemy,  by  reports  from  thdr 
own  camp,  lost  about  90  men,  and  several 
horses:  we  had  no  one  hurt.  1  passed  the 
Neerah,  by  the  bridge,  the  aame  evening. 
On  the  26th,  I  marched  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  Salpee  Pass. 

On  the  27th  we  halted  to  refresh  before 
entering  the  Paas,  as  the  enemy  threatened 
great  oppoaition. 

The  following  morning  (yesterday)  we 
ascended  that  Uhaut,  and  perfectly  unmo* 
tested  till  we  reached  the  top,  where  the 
enemy  shewed  about  600  hbrse  and  thiew 
a  few  rocketa.  The  advance  soon  drove* 
them  back  with  loss.  They  gathered 
strength  aa  they  retired  in  our  front,  and 
towaitia  the  clgse  of  our  march  shewed 
from  three  to  four  thousand  men  in  ftront, 
and  about  aa  many  more  being  upon  ,our 
rear. 

We  opened  the  gallopers  upon  them  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  marcb^ 
with  great  e£Rect.  The  2nd  batt.  of  9th  re. 
giioent*.  under  Major  Thatcher,  had  tli^-. 
rear  guard,  and  took  an  opportimity  of. 
maakiog  a  galloper,  under  a  division  of 
auxiliaries^  which  the  enemy  were  pre<- 
pan«g  to  .charge;  it  opened  with  grape» 
and;  did  great  execution  $  and  the  eneaigr: 
thrpiigh  the  dav  could  not  have  loat  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  men;,  we 
had  one  havildar  and  one  sepoy  alightiy 
speared. 

In  the  march  thia  morning  he  wascon-< 
sequently  very  shy ;  but  at  the  close  of  It 
he  shewed  about  five  thousand  horse  out  of 
range ;  as  the  picquet  adviinced  they  re» 
tired  slowly;  the  nature  of  the  ground 
eymbled  me,  however,  to  push  upon  tbea^ 
rapidly,  unperceived,  till  we  reached  m 
•risinfif  groiuid,  when  we  found  them  fome^ 
«nd  within  range;  all  the  gallopen^  aad.n 
light  five  and.  half  inch  bowit2er»  inae** 
diately  opened  upon  them  with  great effhetp. 
*and,  as  usuAl,  .they  fled  in  confusion ;  Atf' 
lest  many  neaand  bonea^  bat  I  hive  no' 
jreports.  yet  of  the  junonnt  from  their  ew», 
<camps. 

'  On  th^  whole  I  think  I  can  awiM  yeui^ 
EixceQency  t^t  every  thing  is  going  o» 
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praiperously.  It  is  to  be  tameiiled,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  enemy  will  not  fight,  or 
that  I  have  not  cavalry  to  drive  him  to  a 
distance ;  but  I  think  every  day*s  experi- 
ment of  his  present  system  is  alarming  and 
dispersing  his  men,  and  that  he  will  soon 
give  it  up.  We  have  no  difficulties  what- 
ever, but  want  of  grain  for  the  followers; 
bnt  the  distress  has  not  yet  been  of  a  na- 
ture to  oblige  them  to  leave  us;  and,  I 
hope,  by  protecting  J  he  country,  tind  pay- 
ing liberally  for  all  t  take,  that  we  shall 
t:o»tinueto  find  supplies  enough  to  prevent 
extreme  want. 

The  troops  have  to  endure  f?reat  fatigue; 
we  seldom  reach  our  ground  before  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  ne- 
oessity  of  keeping  the  whole  line  in  the 
most  compact  order,  but  I  am  happy  to  as- 
sure yoor  Excellency  of  general  good 
healthy  and  the  highest  spirits  in  all  ranks. 


OTAHEITE. 
From  some  recent  information  from  Ota- 
heite  and  Eimeo,  we  learn  that  Pomare, 
the  king  of  these  and  other  adjacent  isles, 
i(^pears  now  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
And  excellence  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  is  taking  every  pomible  means  to  dis- 
seminate its  precepts  throughout  his  exten- 
sive ^ominion ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  these  fruitful  and  pleasant 
islands,  which  have  suffered,  of  late  years, 
^  rapid  depopulation,  through  the  perso- 
nal and  social  vices  of  the  natives,  will  more 
than  regain,  uuder  the  benign  influence  of 
Christianity,  their  former  strength  and 
Dombers.  Although  the  most  pleasing 
prospects  of  success  are  now  held  out  to  the 
missionaries,  the  state  of  affairs  was,  about 
two  years  ago,  full  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty, as  apliesrs  by  the  following  narra- 
tive lately  transmitted  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

!  Tlie  balance  (say  the  Missionaries)  in 
Sept  1816  was,  as  fsr  as  we  could  perceive, 
nearly  equipoised.  It  appeared  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  the'Heathen  party,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their 
gods  and  the  ancient  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathersy  might  not  prevail  ;■  and  occasion 
either  the  extermination  dr  banishment 
of  all  who  had  embraced. Christianity,  to- 
gether with  ourselves,  at  least  from  these 
islands  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  and  Eimeo. 
The  months  of  July  and  'August,  previous 


to  the  date-  pf  our  letter^  had  been  with 
us  and  our  poor  people  a  time  of  trouble 
and  great  anxiety.  The  14th  of  July  we 
had  set  apart  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer ;  and  were  joined  by  se- 
veral hundreds  of  our  people,  in  seeking' 
mercy  and  protection  from  Him  who  haa 
the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  to 
whose  control  all  actions  and  events  are 
subject.  It  was  a  dtuf  of  trcuUe  with  ua  ^ 
and  we  and  our  peiaeeuted  people  called 
upon  Jehovah  :  and  we  think  there  is  no 
presumption  in  saying,  our  supplicationa 
were  regarded,  our  prayers  were  answered^ 
and,  according  to  his  promise.  He  sent  ua 
deliverance,  though  not  iu  that  way  which 
we  anticipated  or  expected. 

Those  people  at  Tahiti  who  had  embraced 
Christianity^  having  providentially  made 
their  escape  and  joined  us  at  Eimeo,  their 
enemies,  as  we  mentioned  before,  quarrel* 
led  among  themselves.  The  Attehuru 
partv  having  fought  with  and  vanquished 
the  rorioouu,  Teharoa,  &c.  they,  and  the. 
Taiarapu  party  who  bad  assisted  them, 
quarrelled  again  among  themselves,  and 
fought;  when  the  Taiarapoans  were  con- 
quered, and  driven  to  the  mountains.  After 
this,  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace  t)eingp 
established  ;  and  the  people,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  had  fled  to  Eimeo  to  save 
their  lives,  were  invited  to  return  to  Tahiti, 
and  take  re-possession  of  their  respective 
lands :  those  things  made  it  necessary  for 
the  King  and  his  people,  and  most  of  those 
about  us,  to  go  over  Tahiti,  in  company 
with  the  different  parties  of  refugees^  and^ 
according  to  an  ancient  custoni  of  the  coun- 
try, to  re-instate  them,  in  a  formal  manner^ 
in  their  old  possessions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  those  that 
followed  him  at  Tahitiy  the  idolatrous  party 
appeared  on  the  beach  In  a  hostile  manner ; 
seemed  determined  to  oppose  the  king*s 
landing;  and  soon  fired  on  his  party  :  but, 
by  the  king's  strict  orders,  the  fire  was  not 
returned  ;  bnt  a  message  of  peace  was  sent 
to  them,  which  was  productive  of  the  ex^ 
change  of  several  messages,  and  at  last  ap- 
parently issued  in  peace  and  reconciliation. 

In  consequence  of  this,  several  of  the  peo* 
pie  returned  peaceably  to  their  different 
lands:  but  still  fears  and  jealousies  existed' 
on  both  sides ;  and  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till    Sabbath-day,    November    12». 
1815,  when  the  Heathen  party,  taking  .ad<<> 
vantage  of  the  day  and  of  the. time,  when' 
the  Ifing  and  all  the  people  were  Msein- . 
bled  for  worship,  made  a  furious,  sudden^, 
and  unexpected  assault,  thinking  they  could 
at.sncb  a  time  easily  throw  the  whole  inta 
Gonfunon.    They  approncUed  wiUiconH'- 
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deaee ;  their  Prophet  bavioi^  atrared  them 
«f  an  eaay  Tktory.  In  thia,  however,  they 
were  mistakeu.  It  happened  that  we  had 
warned  our  people,  before  they  went  to  Ta- 
hiti, of  the  protiability  of  anch  a  stratagem 
bciuf  practised,  in  caae  a  war  should  take 
place:  in  conaequeuce  of  which,  they  at- 
teoded  worship  under  arms  \  and  though, 
at  firat,  they  were  thrown  into  some  coufu- 
Mo,  they  aooa  formed  for  repelling  the  aa- 
aaiUaits:  the  engagement  became  warm 
•ad  furiouf ,  and  several  fell  on  both  aidea. 

Ill  the  king's  party  there  were  many  of 
the  refugeea  from  the  several  partiea  who 
kmd  Dol  yet  embraced  Chriatianity ;  but 
«or  people,  not  depending  upon  them,  took 
the  leKl  in  fiicing  the  enemy ;  and  aa  they 
vcfe  not  all  engaged  at  once,  bring  among 
boaliea  and  trees,  tboae  that  had  a  few  mi- 
B«tea  of  respite  fell  on  thair  knees,  crying 
to  Jehovah  for  mercy  and  protection,  and 
tlMt  he  would  be  pleased  to  sooport  his 
caoae  against  the  idols  of  the  Heathen. 
Soon  af^er  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gftgcmeot,  Upufara,  the  chief  of  Padara, 
(tlie  principal  man  of  the  side  of  the  idola* 
tcrs)  was  killed:  this,  aa  aoon  as  it  was 
known,  threw  the  whok  of  his  party  into 
cMifaaion,  and  Pomare*a  party  quickly  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory.  However,  the  van* 
^ainfacd  were  treated  with  great  lenity  and 
anoderatioa;  and  Pomare  gave  strict  orders 
tbat  Chey  ahoold  not  be  parwed,  and  that 
thm  women  and  children  ahoold  be  well 
trcmted.  Thia  waa  complied  with  :  not  a 
wouMB  or  child  waa  hurt;  nor  waa  the 
property  of  the  vanquiab«d  plundered. 
The  bodiea  abo  of  thoae  who  fell  in  the  en- 
gagteieut,  contrary  to  the  former  barbaroua 
practioe,  were  decently  buried;  and  the 
body  of  the  chief  of  Papara  waa  taken,  in 
a  respectful  manner,  to  hia  own  land,  to  he 
tmried  there. 

Theae  thinp  hnd  a  happy  effect  on  the 
'loftheidolatert.    Tliey  unanimously 


declared  that  they  would  trust  the  gods  no 
loofcr;  that  they  had  deceived  them,  and 
apoght  their  ruin  \  that  henreforward  they 
woold  eaat  them  away  entirely,  and  em- 
brace this  new  religion,  which  ta  ao  diatin- 
gifiahed  by  its  milduesa,  goodneas,  and  for- 
bearance. ■ 

In  the  evening  aAer  the  battle,  the  pro- 
fcaaora  of  Christianity  asMmbled  together, 
to  worahip  and  praise  JanovaH  for  the 
happy  torn  which  their  affaira  had  taken. 
In  this  they  were  Joined  by  many  who  had, 
till  theo«  been  the  zealous  worshippers  of 
the  idols.  After  this.  Pomare  was,  by  oni- 
reraal  cooaeni,  restored  to  his  former  go 
vemment  of  Tahiti  and  ita  depenclenciea  \ 
00 ce  which  he  haa oonstitutrd  chieftinthe 
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several  diatrlctt,  some  of  whom  had  ftt  a 
long  time  made  a  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  had  for  many  monthi  at- 
tended the  means  of  inatruclion  with  us  at 
Eimeo. 

In  conaeqitence  of  tiieae  events.  Idolatry 
was  entirely  abolished,  both  nt  Tahiti  and 
Eimeo;  and  we  had  thi*  great,  but  formerly 
unexpected,  aatisfaction,  of  being  able  to 
say  that  Tatiti  and  Eimeo,  together  with 
the  small  islands  of  Tapuamanu  and  Tcto* 
ros,  are  now  altogether,  in  profession. 
Christian  Islands.  The  goda  are  deatroy* 
ed;  tlic  Ma raea  demolished;  hcman  sacH* 
fices  and  infiiut  murder,  we  hope,  for  ever 
abolished ;  and  the  people  every  wliera 
calling  on  us  to  come  and  teach  tliem. 

Hie  Sabbath-day  ia  alao  every  where 
strictly  observed  ;  and  placea  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  True  God  have  been  erectecV 
and  are  now  erecting,  in  every  district ; 
and  where  there  is  no  preaching,  the  peo* 
pie  have  prayer-meetinga  every  Sabbatht 
and  every  Wedueaday  Evening,  all  round 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo. 

But  this  ia  not  all.  We  have  alao  good 
iiewa  to  communicate  about  the  l.A«ward 
Islands.  Tamotoa,  or,  as  he  ia  now  called* 
Tapa,  the  principal  chief,  has  also  publicly 
renounced  Idolatry,  and  embraced  Christi* 
anity.  Hia.  example  haa  been  followed  by 
moat  of  the  other  chiefa,  and  a  large  majo- 
rity  of  the  people,  throughout  the  four  So- 
ciety Islands ;  via  Huaheine.  Rsiatea.  Ta« 
haa,  and  Borabora.  Two  chiefs  of  Bora* 
bora,  named  Tefaaora  •  and  Mai,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  zeal  in  6t^ 
stroying  the  gods,  anderecting  a  houae  for 
the  worahip  oi  the  True  God.  1lie  chiela 
of  theae  iaianda  have  tent  letters  and  re4 
peated  meaaagea  to  ua,  earnestly  entreating 
ua  to  send  some  of  ouf  number. to  thenu  to 
teach  them  alao:  and  Mai,  a  chief  of  Bo- 
rabora, sent  us  a  letter  to  remind  ua  that 
Jeaaa  Christ  and  hia  Apostles  did  not  con* 
Ane  their  Instructions  to  one  place  or  coun- 
try. 

A  war  broke  out  lately  at  Baiatea  alao  r 
one  principal  cauae  of  which  was,  that 
Tapa  and  others  had  caat  away  and  de- 
stroyed the  gods.  The  idolaters  were  re* 
solved  to  revenge  this,  and  coiiaequeuliy . 
atucked  Tapa  and  hia  friends  ;  but  wtra 
themsdvea,  aa  at  Tahiti,  entirely  defeated^ . 
and  afHerwarda  treated  with  much  more 
lenity  than  thev  deserved:  but  tl»ougli  they 
were  then  aulidned,  yet  there  ia  still  a  party 
at  Raiatea,  talking  of  war  and  the  rcbtora^ 
tiou  of  tho  goda ;  but  it  b  to  be  hoped  that* 
they  will  not  be  able  to  effect  any  tiling  of 
conaequeuce,  aa  the  sreat  majority  of  th^ 

I  people  appear  decidedly  iu  ftevourofCUrii- 
ttaaity. 
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•Slnee  th«  above  happy  chao^e  of  affairs 
al  Tahiti.  Brother  Nottr  at  the  request  of 
the  Brethren,  went  over  on  a  visit  to  Ta- 
hiti,  accompanied  by  Brother  Hayward. 
He  preached  to  the  people,  in  every  district 
•U  around  the  islands.  Large  congrega- 
tions assembled  with  readiness  everywhere, 
and  their  attention  and  behaviour  were 
vtery  encouraging.  At  the  present  time» 
Brother  Bicknell  is  there;  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  pr^*aching  to  the  people  in  the 
different  districts;  judging  also  that  the 
voyage  and  journey  may  be  conducive  to 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  is 
much  impaired,*  and  has  been  in  a  very 
precarious  state  for  many  mouths  past. 

The  School,  notwithstanding  former  dis- 
couragements, has  prospered  exceedingly, 
and  continues  to  prosper  ;  though,  at  pre- 
sent, many  hundreds  of  the  scholars  are 
scattered  through  the  neighbouring  islands, 
■ome  of  whom  are  teaching  others  in  the 
different  islands  and  districts  where  they 
reside;  and  thus,  through  their  means, 
some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  There  are  at 
least  SOOO  people  who  have  some  books, 
and  can  make  use  of  them.  Manf  hun« 
.  dreds  can  read  well ;  and  there  are  among 
them  400  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  His- 
tory ;  and  tfb9ut'  400  of  the  New,  which  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Many 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel,  in  manuscript, 
are  also  in  circulation;  and  1000  copies  of 
our  Tahitian Catechism,  which  several  hun- 
dreds have  learnt,  and  can  perfectly  repeat. 
The  Spelling-books,  which  were  printed 
in  London,  of  whichwe  had,  we  suppose, 
about  700,  having  been  expended  long 
ajTo,  we  had  lately  2000  copies  of  a  lesser 
B^ielling  book  printed  in  the  colony  :  these 
we  have  received  and  distributed  ;  and 
there  is  nn  earnest  call  f^om  all  the  islands 
for  more  books,  the  desire  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  being  Universal.  We  want  a 
new  edition  of  the  above-mentioned  books, 
and  are  now  preparing  the  Gospel  of  H\, 
Luke  for  the  press.  We  intended  to  send 
the  Catechism  and  small  Spallliig-book  to 
the  Colony  by  this  conveyance,  and  get 
«000  or  SOOO  printed;  but,  having  heiird 
that  a  printing-press  is  sent  out  for  us,  we 
thought  it  best  to  wait  a  while,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  call  of  the  natives,  as 
we  wish  to  prevent  expense  as  mnch  as 
possible. 


•  From  salMequent  iaformatlony  it  appears 
that  Mr*  Bicknell  had  retunied  to  Eimeo, 
greatly  recovered. 
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Homo  sum: 


Humawm  nihil  a  me  aOenum  piUa, 

Pbnitehtiary  at  Milbahk. 

The  following  Rbport  of  the  Committbk 
of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  MilbaDk, 
for  the  reception  of  convicts,  contains  much 
interesting  information  on  the  sul3}«!t  of 
Penitentiaries  in  general,  and  particularly 
respecting  the  treatment  and  condition  of 
the  convicts  at  Milbank.  Were  our  pri- 
sons to  be  subjected  to  tlte  same  careful 
examination,  and  conducted  with  the  same 
judgment,  the  friends  of  humanity  would 
have  ample  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  aucccsa 
of  their  unremitted  exertions  in  favour  of 
their  unhappy  fellow-creatures,  whom  vices 
and  misfortunes  have  consigned  to  the  hor- 
rors of  tlie  present  prison  system. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Peuiteatiar  j^ 
lOd  male,  and  118  female  convicts. 

I'he  portion  of  the  prison  now  completed 
was  originally  intended  to  contain  tOO 
prisoners,  and  was  represeiited  in  tho  far- 
mer report  oflhe  Committee  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  that  number.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  an  alteration 
which  was  made  last  spring  in  the  manner 
of  lodging  the  prisoners,  the  present  build- 
ings will  be  found  capable  of  receiving 
neariy  300,  instead  of  ftOO.  In  the  first  dia- 
Iribuiion  of  the  prisoners,  they  tviere  all 
plared  in  different  cells  by  night,  from 
those  which  they  occupied  by  day ;  so  tliat 
two  cells  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  pri- 
soners of  the  first  class  (who  are  by  the  56 
Geo.  III.  to  be  kept  separate  from  each 
other  during  the  hours  of  labour,  aa  well  aa 
by  night),  but  owing  to  the  facility  afforded 
to  ventilation  by  the  construction  of  thia 
prison,  it  has  been  found  practicable,  with- 
out inconvenience,  to  make  one  cell  aerve 
bo\h  as  a  night  cell  and  a  day  cell  for  every 
prisoner  of  tnis  description. 

The  Committee  reported,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  for  giving  additional  stability  to 
some  parts  of  the  present  kyiildiags*,  ac- 
cordingly n^ans  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  two  towers  have  been  Uken 
down  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  better  fonndalion. 
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The  Committee  are  informed  that  it  inay 
benecMury  to  take  down  two  more  towers, 
buc  tbey  uodenttand  from  their  architect 
(Mf.  Smirke)  that  there  is  not  any  caune 
tot  ipprehension  in  regard  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  buildings. 

Tbe  officers  l)ehave  with  mildness  to  the 
pmooers  hi  conformity  to  the  directions 
gifea  by  the  C'ommitt^;  and  no  inataDce 
hif  occurred  of  any  complaint  made  by  a 
prisooer  of  harshness  or  ill  usage.  The 
c(te(iuct  and  demeanour  of  the  female  pri- 
fsiirre  is  bi^^ly  decorous;  the  male  pri- 
soners, many  of  whom  are  boys  recently 
rtcmedfrom  Newgale,  and  for  the  present 
without  employment,  are  less  orderly,  but 
ereu  in  these mocli  improvement  has  taken 
pbce  since  their  arrival.  The  opinion  ot 
the  Chaplain  on  the  general  state  of  the 
.Penitentiary  will  best  appear  from  the  fol- 
loiriog  extract,  taken  from  the  conclusion 
ofhis  Journal  for  1817  ;  at  which  time  the 
prison  had  not  been  open  to  male  ofienders 
for  one  complete  year,  viz. 

"  la  the  course  of  the  year  one  of  the  fe- 
■aie  convicts  has  been  baptised,  and  17 
Biles  snd  46  females  bave  been  cou firmed 
by  tbe  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, it  a  coo6rmation  held- by  his  Lordship 
ia  tbe  chapel :  6$  females  and  10  males 
hare  reoeived  the  holy  sacrament,  but  6f 
this  aoaiber  of  commuoicaRts  tbe  chapJaiu 
thoo|htit  necessary  that  three  should  not 
|ife  Ibcir  attendance  at  tbe  administration 
of  that  solemn  ordinance  on  Christmas-day, 
and  on  Sunday  last;  and  he  has  always 
cDoddered  it  as  a  duty  to  explain  very  fully 
to  thesi,  that  tbeir  attendance  at  tbe  Lord's 
tiUe  will  not  be  marked  by  any  favour, 
batthatit  will  rather  cause  their  conduct 
tobe  more  strictly  scrutinized  and  watched. 
**  Tbe  convicts  who  were  6rst  sent  to  the 
Peaiteotiary,  have  moet  of  them  conducted 
thfstlvcs  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
iadced  the  general  behaviour  of  all  has  far 
ocecM  the  expectations  of  the  chaplain, 
vheo  he  reflects  that  mimy.  of  them  came 
bere  without  education,  and  from  the 
liaaiits  of  vice.  From  what  he  has  already 
obscfTcd,  he  trusts  that  the  system  of  moral 
*a4  relfgioQs  instruct  ton  adopted  in  the 
Ptaileatiary,  will  t>e  the  means  of  reclaim- 
rsf  BMuyfrom  tfae  paths  of  vice,  by  break- 
mf  thcif  counexipna  with  profligate  and 
*bwloned  companions,  and  of  restoring 
tkoi  to  the  Jkociety  of  their  friends,  and 
■■kiag  them  honest  and  industrious  mem- 
bca  of  ttie  community.*' 
8oSci«itnime  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
^  PsnitentiaTy  has  t)een  in  operation,  for 
*«  Committee  to  report  any  of  the  con- 
Hcts  to  tbe  prindpsi  Secretary  of  State  for 


the  Home  Department,  under  the  25!h  sec- 
tion of  the  56th  Geo.  HI.  as  proper  objects 
for  their  merit  in  the  prison,  to  be  recom- 
mended lotho  Royal  Mercy  ;  several  have 
received  his  Maje8ty*s  pardon,  founded  on 
circumstances  unconnected  with  their  be- 
haviour, since  they  came  under  tiie  care  df 
the  Committee;  but  in  every suih  instance 
it  h.*s  been  ascertained  by  previous  inquiry 
from  the  Committee,  that  the  conduct  €»f 
the  convict  in  the  Penitentiary,  though  not 
the  ground  of  his  pardon,  has  nevertheless 
been  such,  as  in  no  degree  to  diminial^  his 
clami  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  ap- 
pears to  have  k>een  good  since  the  lu^t  re- 
port, especially  when  it  is  considered  how 
prevalent  fevers  have  been  in  London,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Four  female 
priboners  have  died  since  the  prison  was 
opened  for  females  in  June  1B16,  and  one 
death  has  occurred  among  the  males  bitice 
the  first  reception  of  male  convicts  in  Fe- 
bruary 1817.  Of  the  four  deaths  among 
the  females,  three,  were  occasioned  by  dis- 
orders which  Here  contracted  previotihly  to 
their  admission  into  the  Penitentiary  ;  viz. 
two  by  consumption,  and  one  by  dropsy. 

The  female  prisoners  have  full  employ- 
ment, chiefly  in  needle  wdrk.  'i*heir  earn- 
ings during  the  last  year  will  be  stated 
separately  from  those  of  the  males  at  the 
end  of  this  report;  but  of  the  male  pri- 
soners man^  are  yet  unemplo)ed,  aud  the 
whole  earnings  in  that  part  of  the  prisou 
are  not  very  considerable. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  it  can  properly  be  aseertaiucd  what 
trades  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage 
within  the  prison;  and  even  the  trades  in 
which  the  ari^ngements  in  ninnufacturu 
can  be  most  easily  reconciled  uilh  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  Penitentiary,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  he  immediately  prodOctive,  as 
almost  all  the  hands  employed  are  to  he 
taught  their  trade  before  they  can  make 
articles  fit  for  sale. 

.  Some  6t  the  prisoners  are  employed  as 
tailors,  and  the  Commissariat  Department, 
with  a  view  of  giving  them  work  in  this 
line,  has  sent  in  a  quantity  of  cloth  to  be 
made  into  great  coats. 

The  Committee  hsve  reason  also'to  be- 
lieve, that  there  will  be  nO  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  for  many  of  the  male 
prisoners  in  shoe-making,  as  soon  as  thev 
^hali  he  Nuflieiently  instructed  to  be  able 
to  make  articles  that  arc  Srileable;  uncfir 
this  impression,  a  person  has  been  lately 
hired,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  turnkeys 
of  the  prison^  for  tbe  purpose  of  teaching 
this  business. 
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TkOTo  tre  btrfdn  maiiy  male  prltoneri 
who  work  at  different  trad«ft,sone  of  wbicb 
viajr  be  foood  advsotageotia,  and  may  be 
taogbt  by  tbem  to  otber  priaonera,  aucb  at 
carpet-making*  turning,  fringe  making,  tbe 
manufacture  of  g]a8»4)eada,  &c. ;  and  al- 
though tbe  collective  eaminp  of  the  male 
priaonem  during  the  tirat  year  after  tbe 
opening  of  tbe  prison  have  not  been  con- 
tfiderable,  owing  to  the  causes  which  have 
been  atated,  there  are  some  amonj^  the  tai- 
lora  whose  work  is  now  worth  from  6s»  to 
tk*  a  week,  at  the  moderate  pncet  fixed  on 
their  labour  In  the  prison ;  and  othera  who 
can  earn  from  lOs.  to  14s.  weekly  as  shoe- 
makers, who  had  never  worked  at  |lu>se 
trades  before  they  came  into  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  in  regard  to  whom  it  may  be 
dooVted  whether  they  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  any  honest  way  previously  to 
tbeir  iosprisonment. 

The  Committee  see  no  reaaon  to  doubt, 
that  when  the  aystem  of  manufacture  with- 
10  the  Penitentiary  shall  be  fairly  brought 
into  operation,  most  of  the  male  prisouers 
will  earn  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  coat 
of  thtir  food  and  clothing. 

The  present  cbargea  of  superintendence 
•re  of  course  very  high,  owing  to  the  iie- 
cessity  of  having  a  complete  establishment 
of  superior  officers,  while  the  prisoners 
under  their  care  bear  only  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  which  the  prison  will 
coutsin  when  it  is  finished. 

No  complete  flew  iMiilding  has  been 
added  to  the  Penitentiary  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  but  the  foundation,  and  a  part 
of  the  brickwork  for  the  portion  of  the 
prison  which  is  eventually  to  be  occupied 
by  females,  are  executed  \  and  tbe  Com- 
mittee understand  from  the  supervisors,  tbat 
it  is  intended  to  raise  and  cover  in  4he 
whole  of  that  building  (calculated  tooon- 
tttin  400  female  prisoners)  before  next  win- 
ter. 

'In  this  case,  the  Committee  will  proba- 
bly be  able,  in  the  course  of  tbe  apring  of 
1819,  to  removo  tbe  female  prisoners  from 
the  portion  of  the  prison  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  to  complete  their  oamber  to 
,  400,  Uking  io  at  tbe  same  time  IdO  more 
male  prisoners. 

The  Committee  cannot  concludo  this 
rq>ort,  without  earnestly  recommending 
that  this  plan  should  be  proceeded  in  wilb- 
out  delay,  as  their  expeotatioo  of  advan- 
tage to  tbe  public,  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
produce  of  the  work  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  tbe  Penitentiary,  aa  in  respect  to 
the  moral  effects  of  anch  oonfinement  on 
their  habits  and  behaviovr,  has  been  in- 
•reased  by  tbe  expeHeiice  of  tbe  last  year. 


Pbiiitxiitiaey  at  Htw  Yomx. 
Tbe  account  of  this  Peniteutiary,  asweli 
as  tbat  of  Philadelphia*  given  in  our  last 
number  (p.  I  IO*),  nay  afford  some  ascAil 
hints  to  the  present  inquirers  ou  prison* 
subjects  $  and  in  this,  whatefer  nay  be 
our  inclination  in  other  respects,  we  ooght 
not  to  be  too  proud  to  take  a  lesson  fipoA 
our  transatlantic  friends. 

During  the  hours  of  labour  sileace  is 
strictly  preserved,  and  no  object  is  safi^rcd 
to  engage  the  prisoner's  attention  but  hit 
employ meut;  those  who  excel  io  siiy  ps^ 
ticular  branch,  are  rewarded  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution.  Continual  employ- 
ment, sobriety,  deanliners,  and  regularity 
of  conduct,  ill  time  become  habitual,  and 
soften  the  heart;  in  which  event  tbe  node 
of  puuibhrocnt  baa  the  desired  effect;  the 
criminal  gradually  reforms,  and  his  exsm- 
pie  in  sufficing  and  penitence^  operates  as 
a  salutary  check  on  the  minds  of  other^ 

Among  tbe  prisoners,  some  meo-sre 
possessed  of  literary  acquirements;  these 
are  selected  by  the  Chaplain  aud  Inspec- 
tors to  attend  the  school,  to  assist  io  in. 
(ktrocting  the  boys  and  uninformed  men,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  convicta  attend  divine  wordiip  at 
tbe  chapel,  every  Sunday,  which  is  visited 
by  ministers  of  different  denomiuationi,  aa 
well  as  by  t>enevolent  familiea  in  the  vici- 
nity, wlio  have  testified  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  prisoners,  in  tbeir  religiooa 
exercise;  demonstrating  its  primary  sad 
esseiitisl  aid,  to  the  mild  and  humane  sys- 
tem introduced,  in  the  amendmeat  sod 
restoration  of  guilty  and  depraved  offend- 
era.  Tbe  same  principles  of  benevolence 
which  produced  an  amelioration  of  tlie 
criminal  code,  operated  in  organiong  the 
government  and  internal  police  of  tb»  Pe- 
nitentiary. The  trial  waa  to  be  made, 
whether  justice,  tempered  by  clemeacy 
and  humanity,  could  not  govern  a  nume- 
rous body  of  offenders  ;  and  whether  they 
might  not  be  reclaimed  by  kind  treatment, 
and  the  inculcation  of  indoatrious  bsbiU 
aud  moral  sentiments ;  such  expectatisaa 
have  been  fully  realiied,  and  iMe  system 
^ected  with  the  desired  success. 

The  government  of  the  Institntioo  is 
committed  to  a  «' Board  of  Inspectors, 
•elected  from  the  most  judicious  and  beae- 
volent  citizens,  who  are  empowered  to 
make  permanent  regulations  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  prison.  A  Committee  of 
the  Inspectors  visit  the  prison  twice  a  wee»» 
to  aee  that  cleanliness,  decency,  and  order, 
art  maintained,  aud  thai  the  prisoners  are 
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^retted  with  jintice  «nd  humanity ;  to  en* 
coareipe  them  tm  amendment  and  reforroa* 
lion,  by  giviog  Ibem  such  advice  ai  may 
awaken  virtuooa  aenaibility.  and  promote 
their  romral  and  reKglout  iaipro?eniciit. 
Such  occasional  intercourse  tends  greatly 
to  mcoorage  the  well  disposed,  and  eren 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  such  as  sre  grown 
otMlorate  by  frequent  crimes,  and  to  excite 
impreasiona  lavoorable  to  future  amend- 
ment«  The  Inspectors  present  an  annual 
Report  to  ttie  Legislsture  of  the  condition 
of  the  Prison*  number  of  convicts  admitted 
sod  discliarged,  soma  received  and  paid  on 
account  of  the  Institution,  &c.  The  In- 
spectors receive  no  salanea. 

The  agent  u  appointed  by  the  ststute, 
to  soperintend  the  business  of  the  prison, 
and  employ  the  prisoners  at  such  useful 
work,  as  may  l>e  most  beneficial  to  the 
Inslitutioo  snd  the  public ;  to  purchsse  the 
provisions*  articles  of  clothing,  and  raw 
materials  for  working,  and  dispoae  of  the 
manofactured  goods,  rendering  a  weekly 
acronnt  thereof  to  the  In»pectors. 
*  The  Keeper  is  an  officer  on  whom  the 
safety  of  the  prison  and  succem  of  the  In- 
stitntion  eskeiitiaily  depend ;  experience 
proves,  that  he  ahould  be  poasessed  of  a 
aoond  understanding,  firm  and  resolute  in 
manners,  yet  mild  and  conciliating,  and 
4i8creet  in  his  conduct.  His  duty  is  to  visit 
every  part  of  the  prison,  workshops,  &c. 
to  detect  nnd  punish  all  irregularitiea,  and 
rrport  the  aame  to  the  Inspectors. 

There  ia  alao  a  Deputy,  snd  sixteen  as- 
sistant Keepers,  wlie  perform  the  office  of 
Tnmkeys,  and  alternately  watch  -during 
the  night.  Their  duty  is  to  see  the  orders 
and  refpihit tons  strictly  olMerved;  that  all 
tike  apartmenta,  clothing*  tMdding,  Ike, 
•re  kept  clean :  that  the  prisoners  are  at- 
tfotive  to  their  occupations,  and  that  no 
swearing,  indecent  language,  or  diator- 
hnnce  tnkes  place.  •  The  keepers  are  not 
permitted  to  receive  any  fees  or  perqui- 
ailea. 

Three  Physicians  and  a  Surgeon  attend 
the  Hospital;  and  direct  changea  in  the 
didf  dfeas,  or  employment  of  the  prison* 
era,  aa  mmj  he  deemed  bcneficial»  to  their 
Imalth. 

Prom  llm  fiimidation  of  this  Institution 
Hi  I797»  to  December  81,  1814,  the  num- 
ber of -convicts  admitted  has  been  S06^of 
which  1100  have  been  psrdoned  or  dis- 
dmifed.  With  no  amall  degree  of  plea* 
snre  it  baa  lieen  obaerved,  that  many  of 
tboae  diacbarged  have  continued  in  habits 
of  iodoalry  and  sobriety,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  good  members  of  society. 

In  the  establiahment  of  the  priiOD,  all 
f ht  d'lficoltlct  €^  m  nuw  experiment  weM 


to  be  enooantered,  with  the  diaadvnnllf* 
of  imperfec:t  knowledge  in  many  branvbea 
of  manufactures.  A  system  was  to  t>n 
fbrmed,  by  which  several  hundred  convicti^ 
many  of  them  hardened,  desperate,  and 
refrsctory,  and  others  ignorant,  or  incft> 
pacftated  through  infirmity  or  disease, 
might  bt  brought  into  a  regular  course  of 
lstK>ur.  To  find  suitable  emplo\ment  for 
so  mauy  personn  was  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  and  in  the  choice  of  occupatioof»  re- 
gsrd  was  to  be  hsd  to  those  ^hich  required 
the  lestft  capital,  were  most  productive  of 
profit,  and  most  consistent  with  the  heslth 
and    general   aecurtty    of  the    priaoners. 


iVa.  XViti. 

"  I  am  hot  a  gatherer  and  dealer  hi  o^har 
«  meo's  smtr.*^ 

TAe  Jijfkk  MmrqMt  rf  Winekuier. 
Such  was  the  st^dy  loyalty  of  this  Ko- 
bleman,  and  such  hin  attachnieiit  to  the 
onfortuoste  Charles  the  First,  that  in  the 
year  l645,  a  period  when  the  Retjellton  was 
at  its  height,  be  resolutely  refused  every 
overture^  however  tempting,  of  the  Par-' 
lianient,  toawerve  in  the  leat«t  from  liisduty ; 
after  hsving  been  three  tim<*s  liesieged  In 
Bsfting  house,  in  Hants,  tlie  place  of  his 
residence,  he  declared,  that  if  the  King 
had  not  another  foot  of  ground  ip  Eng- 
land, he  would  hold  that  spot  fur  him  to 
the  last  extremity.  In  consrqurnce  of 
this  resolution  Basing  Csstle  sustnined  n 
siege  of  more  than  two  >ears,  when,  after 
the  lorn  of  alx>ve  100  men,  tlie  Castle  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  gallant  Marqnia 
a«|f  the  shattered  remains  of  his  force  made 
pfiioiiers.  Thia  Noblemsn  had,  dnring 
this  memorable  siege,  caused  to  be  written 
wilfa  a  dismond  on  the  windows  of 
the  Cartle,  ** Ainuz  Lo^miU;'  (ever 
since  the  motto  of  the  fsniily),  which 
so  provoked  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  that^ 
after  plundering  it  of  money,  jewels,  fur- 
niture, plate,  &c  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  thousand  potiiids,  they  diptermined 
to  burn  it  to  the  grounr!,  which  Ihry  exe» 
cuted ;  for,  except  a  gateway  upon  which 
were  the  arms  of  the  first  Marquis  (the 
builder  of  it)  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
externsi  waits,  they  destroyed  every  psit  of 
it.  These  testiges  were  reniainiug  so  late 
as  the  year  1705.  Each  of  CromwelPs 
private  aoldiers  is  said  to  have  received  $obl. 
aa  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

Some  years  ago»  Mr.  Powyaa»  of  Mor- 
chan,  oemr  Prcaton,'ln  Laiicaahire»  adrtr«> 
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tised  a  rewnd  of  «n  annuity  of  501.  for 
\i\'e  to  any  11141,  who  would  undertake  to 
live  spvcii  >e:ir9  under  ground,  without 
seeing  nuy  tliinjr  human,  and  to  lei  hiti  t0(f 
and  fTti^^er  naiU  grow,  with  his  hair  and 
t)earrl,  durin;;  the  whole  time.  Apart- 
ments'wrn?  prepared,  underground,  very 
coniinoOiou«,  with  a  cold  balh,  a  chamber 
or{;:ui,  i\s  many  book.i  as  the  occupier 
pleiKsfd,  and  provjsionfi  from  Mr.  Po^y^s's 
own  tublr.  Whenever  the  recluse  wanted 
aLy  rofreslinient  he  waii  to  ring  a  bell,  and 
it  was  provided  for  iiiui.  Singular  as  this 
residence  nio>  appt.'ar,  an  occupier  offered 
himself,  and  aclnaijy  staid  in  it,  observing 
the  repuiied  conditions,  for  four  }"<»ar8. 

Anecdote  of  Chrutiax  IV,  King  of  Denmark, 
Christopher  Rosenkranz,  in  Co|)enhagen, 
deninnded  from  the  widow  of  Christian 
Tnul  a  d(  tu  «.f  5000  dollars.  She  was 
certain  that  she  owed  him  nothing.  But 
he  produced  a  bond  signed  by  herself  and 
her  deceosed  husband;  ahe  declared  the 
bond  to  be  furtrcd.  The  atfair  was  brought 
before  a  <onrt  of  justice.  The  widow  was 
condeuiiicd  to  ptiy  the  demand.  In  her 
di!«trrf:s  slir  appHed  to  King  Christian  IV. 
and  slid  i1i»l  neither  she  nor  her  husband 
had  signed  the  pretended  bond,  [lis  Majes- 
ty promiM'd  to  t«tke  her  affair  intoconsiddra- 
fion.  He  sent  for  Rosenkranz,  questioned 
him  elosely,  begged,  exhorted,  but  all  tu 
no  purpose.  The.credilor  appealed  to  his 
written  bond.  The  King  asked  for  the 
botid,  ^ent  Hosenkranz  away,  and  promis- 
ed that  he  would  very  soon  return  it  to 
him.  The  King  remained  alone,  to  exa* 
mine^fliiit  im|iortant  paper,  and  discovered, 
after  nnich  trouble,  that  the  paper- manu- 
facturer. \i  hose  mark  was  on  the  (mnd,  had 
begun  his^nanufdctory  many  years  after  its 
date.  The  inquiries  made  connrmed  t\\\^ 
fact.  The  prouf  against  Rosenkranz  >%>''s 
irrefr.igable.  The  king  said  nothing  at>ont 
it:  sent  for  Uo<.enkranz  some  da>N  after, 
and  exhorted  him  in  the  most  affect ijiv; 
tiiunner,  to  have  pity  on  the  poor  widow, 
because  otherwise  the  justice  of  Heav#ii 
would  (  eitainty  punish  him  for  such  wicked- 
tiess.  He  unblushingly  insisted  on  his  de- 
innnd,  and  e\ en  presumed  to  affect  to  be 
offendefl  /Phe  king's  mi  Id  ne**s  went  so  far, 
that  he  slifl  \i^\v  him  several  days  for  con- 
8i(jleration.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
arrested,  and  punished  with  all  the  ngour 
of  the  laws.  . 

The  Electric  Eel 
.  The  Gynmotw,  or  EVctrical  Eel,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  river  of  Surinam,  in  South 
America.  Those  \%hieh  were  brought  over 
to  En|;laqdy  about  fifty  years  ago,  were 
LelwecD  du-ee  and  four  feet  loog,  and  gave 


an  electric  shock  to  any  perwm  who  p«t 
one  Unger  on  the  back  near  its  head,  and 
another  of  the  opposite  hand  into  the  water 
near  its  tail.  In  their  native  country,  they 
are  said  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  'length, 
and  to  kill  any  man  %%lio  approaches  them 
in  a  hostile  manner.  It  is  not  only  toescape 
its  enemies  that  this  surprising  power  of 
the  fish  is  used,  but  also  to  take  its  prey* 
which  it  does  by  benumbing  them,  and 
then  devourmg  theni,  before  they  have 
time  to  recover,  or  by  perfectly  Hilling 
them,  for  the  quantity  of  the  power  seems 
to  be  determined  by  the  will,  or  anger  of 
the  animal,  as  it  sometimes  strikes  a  fish 
twice  before  it  is  sufficiently  benumbed  to 
be  easily  swallowed.  I'he  organs  produc- 
tive of  this  accumulation  of  electric  matter, 
have  been  accurately  dissected  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
65. 

Literary  Reward. 

The  laborious  antiquary,  John  Stowb, 
after  dedicating  the  greatest  part  of  a  life, 
extended  far  l>e}ond  the  uaual  period  of 
existence,  to  researches  in  which  the  pub- 
lic were  essentially  interested,  h  hen  suflfer- 
ing  under  the  tortures  of  an  excruciating^ 
disease,  and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave,  was  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  countrymen.  However 
strange  this  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
irue,  that  in  the  year  1604,  this  worthy 
citizen  obtained  from  that  learned  Monarch 
and  great  encourager  of  learniug,  Jasies 
THB  FiBST,  a  licence  to  collect  *'tlie  chari- 
table benevolence  of  well-disposed  people** 
for  his  subsistence.  In  this  Brief  his  ra- 
rious  labours  for  45  years,  spent  in  com- 
posing his  Annals,  and  also  eight  years 
dedicated  to  his  Survey  of  London,  bis 
merit  and  his  age,  are  mentioned,  and 
power  was  given  to  him,  or  hia  deputies* 
to  ark  charity  at  the  different  churches 
through  «  considerable.number  of  counties 
and  cities  iu  £nglan<l,  with.au  exhortation 
and  persuasion  to  persons  to  contribute 
their  mites.  This  was  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Kiug.  A  letter  from  the  King  on  the 
sajiie  subject  is  sIko  extant,  on  the  back  of 
which  seven  shillimgi  and  sixpence  ure  set 
down  as  the  subscription  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Wool  not  h,  with  the  churchwar- 
den's name  indorsed. 

Anecdote  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromtne. 
Among  the  Sons  of  Britain,  whom  the 
records  of  Fame  will  exhibit  to  the  adnii- 
rUion  of  futnre  ages,  few,  if  any,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  more  advantageous  view  than  the 
late  Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  Early 
in  .'ife  devoted  to  the  servke  of  his  country 
as  a  soldier,  he  passed  through  the  various 
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gradatiooB  of  raok*  from  an  Emign  to  a 
Geoeral,  with  iocreasin^  resp^tability. 
At  a  very  advanced  period  of  life  be  obeyed 
the  call  of  bis  country  in  conducting  an 
amy  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  when 
be  had  to  undergo  the  diOiculties  of  a  pro- 
tracted voyage;  and  in  addition  to  the 
faUgtiesof  the  camp,  had  to  encounter  the 
daoger  of  an  unhealthy  climate.  And  at 
leo^  died,  the  victim  of  his  unceasing 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  bis 
coimtry.  The  following  anccrlote,  not 
generally  known,  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  his  private  character.  During 
the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph  at  the.  ancient 
seat  of  his  family  in  Clackniannnnshire, 
bis  humility  and  Christian  deportment 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  fill 
the  office  of  an  elder  in  his  parish  church. 
Being  ordained  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  when  the  solemn  ser- 
vices i^ere  ended,  he  addressed  the  Minis- 
ter to  the  following  purpose: — •*  Sir,  I  have 
often  been  entrusted  by  my  Sovereign  with 
honourable  and  important  commands  in 
my  profession  as  a  soldier,  and  his  Majes- 
ty has  t)eeo  pleased  to  reward  my  services 
with  distinguished  marks  o(  his  Royal  ap- 
probation^ but  to  be  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  putting  the  tokens  of  my  Saviour's 
dyin^  love  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
meanest  of  His  followers,  f  conceive  to  be 
the  highest  honour  that  I  can  receive  ou 
this  side  of  heaven.*'* 

Four  in  Hand, 
No  man  ever  employed  so  much  time*  or 
so  much  property,  in  practical  or  specula* 
tivc  sporting  as  George,  the  third  Earl  of 
Orfoni.  Amont;  his  fanciful  experiments 
was  a  determination  to  drive  four  red  deer 
(stags)  in  a  [ihaeton.  instead  of  horsea.  and 
these  he  h^d  reduced  to  perftrt  discipline 
for  bis  exinisious  and  short  journiea  upon 
the  road  ;  but  unfortunately,  as  he  was  one 
day  driving;  to  Newmarket,  their  ears  were 
aecidentalty  saluted  with  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  who,  soon  after  approaching  the 
road  in  the  rear,  immediately  caught  scent 
of  theyotir  m  hand,  and  commenced  a  new 
kind  of  cbace  with  *  breast  high*  alacrity. 
The  novelty  of  this  scene  was  rich  beyond 
descripf  ion.  (n  vain  did  hiit  Lordship  ex- 
ert all  his  clnirioteering  skill.;  in  vain  did 
bis  well  trained  i;roonis  energetically  en- 
deavonr  to  ride  before  them  ;  reins,  tram- 
mels, anil  the  weight  of  the  carrige  were 
of  no  effect;  off  they  went  with  the  cele- 
rity of  a  whirlwind,  and  this  nioileni 
Pkteion,  in  the  midst  of  his  vtc^^'lci^-'^^  vi 

r*  — • 

*  In  Scotland,  on  sacrameotal  occastons,  the 
bread  and  wine  are  caitied  to  the  CommnniOB 
Takk  by  tbc  EMm. 


brations  of  fear»  bade  fair  to  expenenee 
the  Kate  of  his  namesake.  Luckily,  ho#- 
ever,  bi«  Lordship  had  been  accustomed  to 
drive  his  Hudibrastic  set  of  'fiery  red* 
steeds  to  the  Ram  Inn,  at  Newmarket* 
which  was  most  happily  at  hand.  Into  the 
yard  they  suddenly  bounded,  tothediamay 
of  the  ostlers  and  stable  boys,. who  seemed 
to  have  lost  every  faculty  upon  the  occasion. 
Here  they  were  fortunately  overpowered, 
and  the  atags,  the  phseton,  and  his  Lord- 
ship were  all  instantaneously  huddled  16^ 
gether  in  a  large  barn,  just  aa  the  houoda 
appeared  in  full  cry  at  the  gate. 

Royal  Encouragement  of  Miuionarieg. 

The  following  letters  preserved  by  Arcb^ 
bishop  Wake  serve  to  show  the  esteem  i^ 
which  missions  to  the  heathen  were  heH» 
in  the  time  of  George  I.  ••Geokoe,  by  thf 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faitli^ 
&c.  To  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg,  and  John  Ernest 
Grundler,  Missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  in 
the  East  Indies.  Reverend  and  Beloved,— 
Your  letters,  dated  the  20th  January  of  the 
present  year,  were  most  welcome  to  ua;  not 
only  because  the  work  undertaken  by  you, 
of  converting  the  Heathen  to  the  Christian 
Faith,  doth  by  the  Grace  of  God,  prosper, 
hut  also  because  that  in  this  our  kingdom 
such  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  prevails.  We  pray  you  may  be 
endued  with  health  and  strength  of  body, 
that  you  may  long  continue  to  fulfil  your 
ministry  with  go^l  success;  of  which,  as 
we  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  so  you  will 
always  find  us  ready  to  succour  you  it) 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  your  work, 
and  to  excite  your  aeal.  We  assure  you  or 
the  continuance  of  our  royal  favour. 
Given  at  our  Palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
the  «Srd  of  Aug.  A.  D.  1717,  in  the  4th 
Year  of  our  Reign.  george  r." 

The  King  continued  to  cherish  with 
much  Moliritude  the  interests  of  the  mission 
after  the  death  of  Ziegenbalg;  and  in  tea 
years  from  the  date  of  tl»e  foregoing  letter, 
a  second  was  addressed  to  the  Mt^nibers  of 
the  Mission,  by  his  Majesty.  "  Reverend 
and  Beloved,— From  >our  letters,  dated 
Tranqnebar,  the  12tli  September,  1725, 
which  some  time  sinre  came  to  hand,  we 
received  much  pleasure;  since  by  them  we 
are  informed  not  only  of  your  zealous  exer- 
tions in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  com- 
mitted lo  vou,  hut  alsoof  thehapp\  success 
which  hath  hitherto  attended  it,  and  >i«hk:ll 
hath  been  graviolnly  given  of  (io<l.  We 
return  >ou  thinks  for  these  accounts;  and 
it  will  beacceptable to  us,  if  youeontinne 
to  4;oitanu<lic«te  #iifttef«r  Aall  ooair  In 
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the  progress  of  yonr  mission.  In  tlie  mm  n 
titiiit,  we  pray  you  may  enjoy  strength  of* 
bofiy  and  mind  for  Ihe  long  continunnre  of 
your  InhourB  in  this  good  work,  to  fhf.' 
glory  of  C^od,  and  Ihe  promotion  of  Chri»- 
tianily  among  the  heathen  ;  that  its  per- 
|itituity  may  not  fail  in  generationn  to  come. 
ih\ei\  at  oiir  Palace  at  St.  Janies*(s  the 
23d  February,  1787,  hi  the  13th  Year  of 
our  Reign.  OfoaoE.  »." 


FINE  ARTS. 

BRITISH   INSTITUTIOir. 

Thc  patrons  of  tlie  Fine  Arts  naturally 
look  for»v3rd  with  anxiety  to  the  merits  of 
that  risirng  generation  of  artists,  on  %vhich 
the  pul)lic  must  clc^iend  for  supplying  the 
places  of  those  which  time  is  ahont  to 
remove.  We»  who  may  b«  said  to  have 
aeen,  with  few  exceptions,  the  course  of  a 
aecond  generation  of  artiMla,  cannot  hut 
neknowlrdge  a  feeling  collateral  at  least, 
^vith  this  tdcii :  and,  nith  it  connects  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  Ihe  present  Institotion»  in 
"Which  many  young  names  appear,  as  well 
as  many  whi(^  have  already  enjoyed 
their  share  of  public  approbation. 

We  therefore,  take  a  lively  interest  in 
tlie  productions  which  annually  embelish 
this  gallery;  and  are  always  well  pteaaed 
toafe  the  acceptable  word  sold,  ins<'rihed 
On  a  ticket  annexed  to  a  work  of  merit, 
<  specialty  if  it  t>e  a  work  of  a  young  \^r- 
former,  who  has  his  way  to  make  hi  the 
world,  b\  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the 
developcmcnt  of  his  talents,  his  Character, 
and  his  assiduity. 

We  h:ive  itftely  had  sufficient  occasion 
to  be  niorttfied  at  the  meehunical  means 
resorted  to  for  dispatch  of  I>n8iness  in  a 
work  of  art,  wherein  taste  and  elegance 
ahonid  hi«ve  been  the  Impulsive  priiicipteti, 
and  should  have  animated  the  whole.-> 
Admitting  some  apology  to  be  contained 
in  the  consideration  that  the  design  was,  in 
a  certain  sense,  rather  Inspoaed  on  the  ar- 
tist, than  emanating  from  his  owninind,  it 
tiinst,  nevertheless,  be  granted,  that  while 
tkrtists  offer  their  talents  for  remuneration, 
they  ipso  fncto  acknowledge  this  contin- 
gency to  be  one  condition  of  their  profes- 
aion'i  for  they  cannot  always  expect  to 
rhuse  their  subject,  and  to  be  called  to 
execute  those  works,  and  those  only,  which 
may  properly  t>e  said  to  originate  with 
themselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  small  advantage  to 
artists  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  an 
opportunity  aa  the  British  Institution  af- 
(ordf,  for  .di^Uyiug  such  workif  aa  they 
li«ve  <hoaea  to  cxcrdtt  thdr  lilcnti  on. 


These  are  jNoperly  their  own  $  and  oo 
these  they  are  at  home:  they  cannoft  com* 
plain  of  I'outroul ;  nor  of  caprice  ;  nor  of 
those  sudden  changea  of  fancy,  %vhich  are 
but  too  well  known  by  professors :  pique 
and  prejudice  have  no  object  here. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  ^^fnX  tllos- 
trious  names,  and  the  moat  carefully  coL 
tivated  minds,  the  works  here  announced, 
are  favourably  introduced  to  Ihe  |>ut>lic: 
they  are  certain  of  being  seen,  by  tfioae 
whom  it  is  desirable  should  see  tbrm;  and 
certain  of  k>eing  distinguished,  if  their 
claims  to  distinct  ion  be  well  founded. 

The  first  number  of  the  present  coHec- 
(ion  is  an  attempt  at  impossibility  -,  *^  The 
Angel  Uriel,  in  the  Sun,"  by  Mr.  Altou. 

It  is  a  fixed  maxim  in  painting  that  to 
attempt  to  paint  high  noon  ia  labour  in 
vain :  we  have  no  coloura  which  can  effect 
a  perfect  representation;  and  we  cannot 
paint  light,  with  terrestrial  pigments;  if 
so,  how  shall  we  paint  the  seat  and  focos 
of  essential  light  ?— the  palace  and  glory  of 
that  eff^ulgeiM  e  which  defiea  the  coiitrai- 
plation  of  mortal  eyea  ?  The  painter  most 
have  aome  shadow,  as  he  must  ha%  e  aemf 
form  ;  but,  a  giant  rfxliniiig  turroimdi^  by 
light  cannot  be  expressed :  the  foreshort- 
ened rays  defy  the  powers  of  thc  pencil. 

AVe  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  picture 
•of  Correglo  an  attempt  to  produce  a  celes- 
tial radiancy  by  ndopttng  a  golden  grooDd, 
and  glasing  it  by  rolours  more  or  lesa  opake 
according  to  the  local  effect  required. — 
The  practice  waa  ingeniona;  and  the  pic- 
tore  v^as  brilliant;  but,  we  ahall  readily 
l>e  believed  when  we  aay  it  was  a  Jfotrng- 
Corregio.  That,  however,  was  a  l>ody  of 
rays  which  had  descended  to  earth:  roys 
in'the  solar  orb— efilux  of  light,  are  very 
ditferenl  things. 

We  have  thoushrit  onr  duty,  when  of- 
fering our  tribute  of  attention  to  the  per- 
formances here  exhibited  on  similar  occ«. 
sions,  to  caution  young  artists  against  the . 
deception  produced  by  the  natural  decay 
of  coloura  in  the  pictures  of  old  mssters. 
We  are  happy  to  see,  in  some  pictures,  this 
year,  a  very  near  approach  to  certain  tints 
>^mployed  by  the  best  colourists:  they  shew 
the  advantage  of  the  meanaof  study  which 
have  been  enjoyed ;  but,  tlicre  are,  at  the 
same  time,  defects,  which  are  imitations — 
not  of  nature;  not  of  the  ancient  maaters,  «s 
they  were ;  but  of  the  present  ststc  and  ap- 
peal ance  of  their  woiks. 

This  should  be  by  all  means  avoided.  It 
shews  too,  the  impolicy  of  placing  confi- 
dence  in  any  master,  or  any  manner.  Th^ 
great  School  of  Nature  is  open  to  nil :  — it 
is  ever  fresh,  and  inexhaustible;  hat»  tho 
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cliaraeteriilicii  of' any  school 
of  Ah,  are  yttLf\y  rendered  ten  and  Im 
cnincut,  by  (be  alow  and  appareirily  in- 
aenaibir  operations  of  time ;  n  power  he- 
fore  wliirh  it  ia  no  diagrace  to  yield.  He 
bai  dttfurbed  our  caletKUrs  by  the  interftrr- 
cnee  of  Ins  ertra  miiintes  and  aecooda: 
and  he  work*  lriMirel>  but  effectoi|lly»  in 
changing  tin;  tint«  of  the  nio«t  admired  of 
hnmao  |M>rfomianrt«  stroke  by  stroke. 

We  liope  that  the  Admiralty  has  not 
lost  aij^ht  of  the  public  duty  to  perpetuate  by 
pKiDtmg».  executed  under  the  inspection 
of  onr  gallant  comma nders,  with  alrict 
attention  to  truth*  the  principal  exploits 
which  have  raiaed  the  fame  of  the  Briliah 
naval  power  to  its  present  eminence.  We 
commeMd  a  like  accuracy  in  leaa  public 
pcrformancea.  Thoae  who  remember  the 
fine  effect  of  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  by 
Wright,  of  Derby,  will  think  he  still  holds 
his  places  aa  the  firat  painter  of  auch  acenes, 
Mlwitbatanding  iM r.  Rogera's  **  Bombard- 
meat  qf  Algiera.  Augusts?,  1816,  ahewing 
the  aitaation  of  the  British  line  of  bat  lie 
skipi^  and  the  part  (hey  took  in  the  ac- 
tion*" 

In  Ihb  he  baa  been  much  assisted  by 
sketches  made  during  the  conflict,  on 
beard  hia  Majeiity's  ship  Minden.  Such 
correct  neta  we  highly  commend :  and  con- 
jeduriuic  (lie  feelinga  of 'posterity  by  our 
ova,  ill  refenriK'e  to  past  eventa;  we  anti- 
cipate for  sfich  represvntatious  an  interest 
cqoally  honourable  and  permanent. 

Mr.  Ward  haa  contemplated  a  bold  ef 
hn  in  hia  **  Angel  deacendiug  into  the  pool 
of  Bctheada.'*  Certainly  hia  angel  is  no  com- 
man  prmofiage;  but,  his  |Nx>i  bean  no  re- 
sfmblaiM  e  wlistever  to  (he  possibilities  of 
the  mrident.  Why  not  i*ou«ult  the  rrpre- 
seatatious  of  the  rcmaina  of  iliat  pool,  as 
citani  at  lliia  diy  >  W  hy  not,  as  it  W4>rf . 
restore  the  ediHre,  according  to  the  plan;  as 
jadirious  architecta  restore  the  ruined  tem- 
pka  of ^reete.  Ice. from  autliori(iea  yet  dja- 
cavlrsble?  And  we  take  leave  to  aay,  that 
had  this  been  attempted,  the  piclureiK|tie 
cflect  would  have  gained  by  the  attention; 
while  the  feelings  of  the  judicious  would 
have  been  completely  engaged  on  the  side 
af  Ike  aniat  We  know  ao  little  of  the 
■atnre  aaid  appearao'  ea  of  angela,  that  they 
■ost  at  all  timea  continue  to  be  mattera  of 
eoofectare;  but,  we  know  enough  of  aick- 
Bcm  and  aorrows  to  determine  tlie  place 
they  aliolild  have  occupied  in  a  compo- 
iitioo  representifig  the  pool  of  Betheada. . 

Mr.  Wilkie*a  picture  from  the  aoogof 
Diwcan  Gray,  we  have  admired  in  a  for. 
per  cxbibitioo  elsewhere;  but,  if  we  re- 
fillict  rightfy,  il  wte  then  anncxod  to 


'another  aong.  It  is  a  beautiful  pcHbtm- 
ance ;  but  this  ambiguity  0|}eratea  %•  it» 
diaadvantage.  Thin  Hrtist'i  •*  Batliahebai** 
is  not  equal  to  his  piet-es  derived  from  mn* 
dern  life,  and  aupported  by  living  models' 
and  manners. 

Mr.  Howard  haa  compnaed  hit  **  Zetboa 
and  Anipliion,  fastening  Dirce  to  the  hortm 
of  a  wild  bull,  to  avenge  their  mother,*" 
with  much  attention  to  propriety :  all  cir- 
cumstancea  considered,  liis  6gures  maintain 
their  dignity,  as  well  as  possible. 

Sir  W.  Beechey  haa  entered  the  lists 
with'  Mr.  Howard,  in  hia  picture  of  "  the 
Evening  Star:'*  were  he  a  young  artist,  we 
should  pronounce  the  effort  creditable  to 
his  pencil ;  though  not  without  defecta. 

Thia  master*k''St.  John  in  the  Wilder- 
iieaa**  is  another  instance  of  that  manner  of 
erroiieoua  thinking,  which  we  have  deemed 
it  our  duty  to  censure.  He  ia  repreaented 
as  a  great  chubby  English  boy,  full  of 
health  and  fleah;  now,  whatever  St.  John 
might  be  in  his  childhood,  such  a  boy 
gives  no  indication  of  the  future  prophet 
whose  abstemiousness  wtn  so  great,  that 
he  ia  aaid  *«  to  come,  neither  eating  oor 
drinking,**  and  whose  food  waa  the  wild 
and  spoiitaneoua  productions  of  the  desert. 
But,  thia  a  |iui  trait— it  ia  master  sucb-a- 
one,  in  the  character  of  St.  John:— why 
then  let  the  artiat  recommend  another  cha- 
HM'ter. 

We  And  ourselves  under  a  diffi/ulty  how 
to  "speak  properly  of  great  picturea  and 
groat  coinpos'itiona  The  modeof  life,  with 
the  neceasary  attention  to  comfort  in  our 
buildinga,  ia  extremely  unfavourable  to 
large  performancess.  There  ia,  to  aay 
truth,  no  toll  for  them}— -yet  if  onr  artists 
have  110  practice  on  them,  how  shotild  they" 
t>e  abJe  to  execute  such  articlea,  with  akill 
and  spirit,  when  they  are  wanted?  A 
patron'  will  chuae  a  man  of  indisputable 
powers  for  such  a  work ;  but,  by  what 
meana  ahail  such  powers  make  themselvi^ 
known  ?  One  thing  msy  be  observ  d ;  thit« 
to  a  certainty,  such  attempta  are  alwaya 
meana  of  improvement;  and  we  never 
knew  an  art  at  who  had  the  apirit  to  1U' 
dertake  such  pcrformancea,  who  did  not 
derive  t>eiieflt  from  them  in  hia  aubaeqtMOt 
works. 

Thia  will  be  acce|)bb1e  intelligence  to 
Mr  Brockedon,whoae  very  large  picture  of 
**  Chriat  raiaiog  the  widow's  son  at  Nairn,** 
haa  merit  in  parts.  Further  atndy  will  in- 
form thia  artiat,  that  the  Jewiah  modeof 
burial  waa  altogether  dilferent  from  that 
adopted  in  hi*  picture ;  had  he  consulted 
some  of  the  enfienl  repreaentationi  of  tho 
raising  of  Lazaraa^  be  woold  have  iotro^ 
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diiced  a  node  of  twathiog  much  more  al- 
lied to  the  genuine  costume. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  fa- 
vourably on  the  general  tone  and  «tyle  of 
landscape  that  prevail  among  our  artists. 
Very  pleasing  specimens  meet  us  frequent- 
ly: and  we  conceive  that  the  advantage 
of  closely  examUiing  a  few  of  Claude's  best 
works  has  not  been  lost,  on  our  students. 
Their  pencils  are  usually  spirited,  and  often 
correct. 

Several  studies  for  Sculptures  are  exhi- 
bifeJ  this  year;  we  should  be  glad  to  think 
this  branch  of  art  were  advancing  to  the 
rivalshipof  Phidias:  much  remaius  to  be 
done  before  that  can  safely  be  affirmed. — 
We  suspect  that  the  principles  of  antient 
art,  are  but  indistinctly  known  amono^ 
us :  were  they  more  familiar  they  would 
be  more  generally  understood ;  and  if  more 
generally  understood,  they  would  be  more 
frequently  exhibited.  They  are  less  re- 
condite than  is  usually  supposed;  and 
thoie  who  by  great  labour,  and  indefatir 
gable  exertion,  have  at  length  acquired  an 
insight  into  them,  might  greatly  abridge 
the  lat>our  of  others  who  aspire  to  the  same 
eminence. 

We  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  similar  remarks  shall  be  thought 
misplaced,  when  the  genuine  graces  and 
beauties  6f  Nature  shall  distinguish  the  En- 
glish Nihool:  and  when  the  consequences 
of  libenil  and  judicious  patronage  shall 
redound  equally  to  the  sitisfaction  of 
Artists,  ;ind  of  iliose  who  take  the  Arts 
under  their  protection. 


ON  F(;RCING  FRUIT  TREES  TO 
BLOSSOM  AND  BEAR  FRUIT. 
[By  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Hempcl.j 
In  my  early  years  I  saw  my  father,  who 
was  fond  of  Pomology,  and  skilled  in  that 
•oieiice,  cutting  a  ring  on  several  bramhes 
«f  trees,  which  already  were  in  blossom, 
for  the  |>urpose  of  producing,  by  that 
Jiieans,  larser  fruit  than  osual.  This  was 
1k4  his  own  inveutiou,  but  »»  far  as  i  re- 
collect, derived  from  a  French  Journal. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
practised  this  operation,  in  imitation  of 
him,  and  thereby  obtained  larger  pears 
«nd  plums.  .  In  repeating  this  operation 
«f  ringing  the  branches,  which  I  did 
merely  for, the  purpose  of  larger  fruit,  1 
observed  that  the  branches  so  operated 
«pon  always  bore  the  next  year.  By  this 
^iterated  appearance  I  was  led  to  the 
idea,  that  perhaps  this  mode  of  ringing 
the  bark  might  be  a  means  of  compelliog 
««try  unpiodaotire  branch  to  yield  fniit4 


With  this  view,  I  cut  ringi  upoo  a  coasi- 
derable  number  of  branches,  which  ai 
yet  showed  no  blossom ;  and  found  by  re- 
peating the  experiment  the  truth  of  my 
supposition  indisputably  con6rmed  by  ex- 
perience. The  application  of  this  experi* 
ment,  by  which  upon  every  bough  or 
branch  fruit  may  be  artificially  produced, 
is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  the  mode  of 
proceedings  as  follows. 

With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  cut  in  the 
bark  of  the  branch  which  you  mean  to 
force  to  bear,  and  not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  stem,  or, 
if  it  be  a  small  branch,  or  shoot,  near  to 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  larger  bough  j  the 
cut  is  to  go  round  the  branch,  or  to  en- 
circle it,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  wood. 
A  quarter  of  au  inch  from  this  cut  you 
make  a  second  cut,  like  the  first,  round 
the  branch,  so  that,  by  both  encircliog 
the  branch,  you  have  marked  a  ring  upon 
the  branch,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
between  the  two  cuts.  The  bark  between 
these  two  cuts  you  take  clean  away  with 
a  knife,  down  to  the  wood,  rcmovin^^  even 
the  fine  inner  bark,  which  immediately 
lies  upon  the  wood  ;  so  that  no  connexion 
whatever  remains  t>etween  the  two  parts 
of  the  bark,  but  the  bare  and  naked  wood 
appears  white  and  smooth.  But  this  bark 
ring,  which  is  to  compel  the  tree  to  bear, 
must  be  made  at  the  right  time,  that  w, 
when  in  all  nature  the  buds  are  strongly 
swelling  or  are  breaking  out  into  blossoms. 
In  the  same  year  a  callus  is  formed  at  the 
edgi'8  of  the  ring,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
connexion  of  the  bark,  that  had  been  in* 
terrupted,  is  restored  again  without  any 
detriment  tothe  tree,  or  the  branch  ope- 
rated upon,  in  which  the  artificial  wound 
stK)n  again  growtt  over. 

By  this  simple  thoujjh  artificial  means 
of  fen  iiig  every  fruit-tree,  with  certainty, 
to  bear,  \ou  obtain  the  following  Impor- 
tant ailvantages : 

1.  You  may  compel  every  young  *tr^  of 
which  you  do  not  know  the  tort,  to  shew  its 
fruit,  and  decide  «>oner,  whether,  being  of  a 
good  quality,  it  may  rc>nisiii  in  iu  first  state, 
or  requires  to  bo  grufled. 

a.  You  may,  thereby,  with  eerlalBty,  i^ef 
fruit  of  every  good  sort,  of  which  you  wish 
to  see  the  produce  in  the  oext  year. 

3.  This  method  m»y  probably  serre  ta  ia- 
creasc  conviderably  the  quantity  of  frvit  ia 
this  country. 

The  branches  so  operated  upoo  ttre 
huug  with  fruit,  while  the  others  tbat  «?« 
not  ringed,  often  have  nothing,  or  very 
little  on  ihem.  This  eficct  is  easy  to  be 
explained  from  the  theory  of  the  motioa 
of  (he  sap.    For,   when  the  sap  novca 
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slo^jr  io  a  tree*  it  produce*  fruit- buds, 
which  U  the  case  io  ;o1d  trees  ;  when  it 
Bkoyes  vigerously,  the  tree  forms  wcod,  or 
mns  isto  shoots,  as  happens  with  young 
trees. 

ON    WATERING    FRUIT  TREES  BY  J. 

SOWERBV,  ESO.  F.  L.  S. 
Rgad  i^fart  tkt  HarlicuUwral  Soeuty,  Jan.  7. 1817- 

III  the  spring  of  the  year  1815,  the  dry- 
ing March  winds,  as  they  are  called,  were 
considered  very  injurious  to  the  early  blos- 
somtng  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
I  WMs  repeatedly  told,  Ijolh  by  my  neigh- 
bonrsaiid  those  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
that  just  as  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  set, 
these  dryuig  winds  caused  it  to  fall  otf, 
like  tlie  leaves  in  autumn,  so  that  the  ex- 
pected produce  was  early  lost ;  and  that 
tills  happened  conlinnaliy  to  their  great 
losR  and  inconvenience 

Now,  as  J  was  so  fortunate  as  to  preserve ' 
the  little  fruit  at  Mead  Place,  I  presonie 
others  m^y  do  the  same  ;  and  iodeed,  from 
the  reward,  uliich  appears  to  me  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  labour,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  hint  I  am  about  to  give, 
however  triOing  it  may  appear,  may  be 
naeftil. 

Aj  tlicse  winds  have  generally  succeeded 
the  blossoming  of  my  trees,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  planted  in  a  very  bad  soil,  the 
whole  used  to  be  bipwn  off  at>out  the  time 
for  the  Betting  of  tiie  yomrg  fruit ;  I  thought 
it  proluble  that  a  good  dose  of  water  at 
the  roots  would  strengthen  and  save  the 
fniit;  this  was  given,  the  effect  was  seeo 
io  twenty -four  hqurq,  the  young  fruit  then 
rcsiated  the  attack. of  tlieae  winds,  and  a 
Isf^gs  crop  was  produced. 

By  these  means  not  only  were  the  treea 
a»bled  to. produce  their  fruit  in  abund- 
aoce,  but  also  to  increase  them  in  size  to 
Dearly  double;  thus  a  tree  which  in  1814 
produced  a  very  few  pears  of  about  half  a 
pound  each,  in  1815  produced  a  great 
oomtier  neaily  double  that  tveight. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE' KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Dr.  Brewster,  of  Ediburgh,  has  lately 
obtained  a  Patent  for  a  new  Optical  In 
•troroeut,  which  he  calls  the  Kaleidoscope, 
from  Kmfios  beautiful,  ii$9t  a  form,  and  n/nrtv 
to  aee.  It  consisis  of  two  mirrors  inclined 
to  each  other  in  an  angle  of  at>out  30^. 
The  object  looked  at  is  composed  of  at>out 
So  pieceH  of  coloured  glass  of  different 
fenns,  contained  between  two  parallel  ob- 
ject glaaaea,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  up  like 
a  Miail  telescope  alnnit  6  inches  loug.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  objects 
it  prodiWy'  and  their  chttog^  ste  truly 


magical.  Various  otgects^  toeb  at  pin^  a 
glass  bead,  opal,  a  piece  of  gold  fringe^ 
lace,  a  pea,  &c.  may  be  occasionally  snl>- 
stitutcd  for  I  he  pieces  of  glass,  and  tbo 
figures  may  be  varied  almost  to  infinity. 
The  instrument  is  hitended  to  assist  Jewel- 
lers, Glass  Painters,  and  other  ornamental 
artists,  in  the  formation  of  patterns;  but 
from  the  pleasing  amusement  which  it 
affords,  it  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
almost  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  This 
optical  instrument  is  eminently  calculated 
to  instruct  and  delight  the  juvenile  clasiea. 

i^atfonal  i&esitfttr : 

FOREIGN, 

Africa:  Western. 
Sierra  Leone, 

A  letter  from  this  place,  dated  Jas.dl, 
1818,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives : 

*'  I  have  \isited  several  of  the  towns  in 
the  interior.  Regent*s-town  is  the  princi- 
pal. It  contains  a  popoliiiton  of  1700  li- 
berated slaves :  there  is  a  h^indsnmo  cburob, 
.hut  not  sufficiently  large,  and  therefore 
now  receiving  an  addition.  There  Is  a 
very  handsome  bouse  for  the  Minister  and 
Teacher.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  sight 
to  see  the  full  congregation  of  both  sexes, 
very  neatly  dressed,  and  particularly  well 
behaved,  go  through  their  several  exer- 
cises, reading  the  Bible,  reciting  and  sing* 
ing  hymns,  &c.  The  chinch  and  parson- 
age were  principaHy  built  by  the  young 
men,  who  have  learned  masonry  and  oar- 
penteting,  under  the  directioi^of  two  or 
three  Knropean  instructor.*.  The  first 
classes  are  now  all  marric*!,  and  fifty  of 
them  have  formed  a  building  society,  the 
plan  and  object  of  which  is  to  build  stono 
bouses,  on  a  certain  scale  for  each  other, 
according  to  priority  by  lot,  till  the  wbsle 
number  shall  be  completed,  which  will  Im 
a  few  }ears  hence. 

'*  I  ffave  also  been  to  visit  a  native  chief 
at  ttie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  ten 
miles  distant.  This  chief,  who  is,  as  be 
told  me,  not  a  king,  but  a  head-man  ruler 
of  a  district  by  voluntary  submission  to 
hta  authority.  He  is  a  decent,  Intelligeot 
person,  speaks  English  very  well,  and 
dresses  in  the  style  of  his  country.  His 
town  cousints  only  of  abont  an  hundred 
families ;  hut  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
very  populous.  He  is  a  great  agrionlturiit; 
U\»  revenue  is  principally  paid  in  rice. 
His  residence  consists  ot  a  large  inclosim, 
surrounding  a  circular  range  of  mud  hoUMS 
of -comiderable  sine,  alloifa  roond  fqra^ 
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r«ited  on  pilUre;  the  walls  are  opencNl  for 
about  two  feet ;  there  is  a  piana  nil  round, 
of  mud,  nicely  plastered,  and  formed  into 
seats,  couches,  sofa?,  &n«  all  done  hy  the 
women,  and  as  level  as  (he  best  artist  io 
atocco  in  London  could  make  it. 

'*  These  bnildini^s  are  like  so  many  bee- 
hives,  their  thatche^l  roofs  rising  from  the 
eircle  of  pillars,  with  a  sheaf  towering  like 
d.  cupola  in  the  centre — there  is  much 
nore  neatness  than  would  seem  consistent 
with  such  materials  The  beds  generally 
consist  of  a  mud- couch  matted,  with  cover 
mad  hangings  of  mat  according  to  fancy. 
Everyi  man  has  hanging  hy  bis  bed  side  a 
abort  whip  with  a  stout  thong.  Io  disdpHfu 
kU  yfifs  or  wines ;  of  these  the  Chief  has  at 
present  ten  ;  the  others  have  more  or  less 
•ceording  to  their  circumstances.  This 
Chief  and  his  fteople  are  Mahometans:  I 
went  to  their  mosque  at  prayer  time.  The 
form  consisted  io  certain  proatationa,  with  * 
prftf  era  and  tetling  of  beads,  very  simple, 
ami  apparently  sealooa  and  sincere.  The 
Priest  had  come  fVom  near  Mecca,  two 
months*  journey  on  foot ;  a  very  dignified 
personage,  wearing  a  large  green  mantle. 
After  prayers  the  people  talked  palaver 
livith  the  Chief.  They  are  saspicious  ofc 
tlw  white  mrn,  and  suppose  '  that  we 
•ome  among  them  only  to  take  their  coon- 
try  from  them,  aa  we  took  Sierra  Leone.*** 

Africa:  North. 
PUgmt:  E9€omt* 

AigUrs,  Feb.  35 ^The  state  of  things 

Jiere  becomes  more  dreadlal  every  day. 
The  plagne  oontiuoes  to  rage  in  a  terrible 
manner.  This  distemper,  of  which  al>ove 
50  personli  die  daily  in  the  city,  lasts  in 
general  only  34  boors,  witbont  any  pre- 
vioai  indispoaition,  without,  having  felt 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease;  other- per- 
sons frequently  fall  vicfima  of  death  from 
the  infected  air,  and  the  use  of  on  whole- 
seme  food.  The  plague  rages  also  in  the 
Beighbo>arlioo<i  of  Algiers,  and  farther  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  To  this  may 
be  added,  a  mortality  among  the*  cattle. 
Besides  these  dreadful  scourges,  we  have 
other  sufferings. 

The  Dey  causes  daily,  and  without  re- 
spect to  persons,  people  to  t>e  arrested, 
executed,  or  banished,  and  graciously 
seizes  on  their  property.  The  Dey  in- 
erenses  the  number  of  his  bo«iy  guard  by 
blacks,  and  has  planted  before  bis  oastte 
a  strong  line  of  24-poundcra,  which  com- 
mand the  city.  ' 

Several  ma|niftcent  buildings  are  erect- 
ing for  the  Dey  and  his  family.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  misery,  his  Highness 
fivqitmOly  MNisea  himself  with  halU  and 


music.  The  inhabitants,  partiealariy  the 
rich  Jews,  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  cob- 
tribution  of  100,000  piastres,  and  13  of  the 
roost  bpantiful  girls  of  the  latter;  some 
have,  however,  ransomed  themselves  (br 
ditferent  sums,  It om  4,000  to  8,000  piastres. 
iVsw  Dig, 
The  Florence  Gasette  of  the  34th  March* 
announces  officially,  by  a  letter' from  the 
Sardinian  Consul  at  Leghorn,  that  the 
Dey  of  Algiera  died  of  the  plague  on  the 
1st  of  March.  Hia  successor,  Coggia- 
Cavalii,  formerly  his  Minister,  was  pro- 
claimed the  same  day  amidst  salvoes  of 
artillery.  He  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Ibrahim  Pacba.  The  next  day,  all  the 
Foreif^n  Consuls  were  presented  to  the 
new  Dey,  ^o  tender  him  the  customary 
presents  Ibrahim  Pacha  commenced  bis 
government  by  an  act  of  Justice;  he 
ordered  tite  younc  Christian  women  and 
Jewesses,  whom  his  pre<tecessor  had  con- 
fined in  the  Seraglio,  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Amer;ca:  United  States. 
MwOgrwitU  wnHmed  in  18 17. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  arrived  at  Fbtladelpbia 
and  New  York,  from  Jan.  I  to  Drt.Sl, 
1817  >- 

PUUddf^.  N.  Yefk. 
From  England,  Ireland,  and 

Scotland 3,663    •    4,834 

France 88    -       874 

Holland  and  Gcrmaoy  ••••  3,108    -      .888 
British  PosseMioos  in  Norlh 

America 208    •    1,873 

The  West  indies  generally         118    -       467 

Italy  and  Spain 37    -         84 

Alt  other  ComCrica   5    -         73 

Total 7/186    ^    7|037 

Increate  •/  Sleam-6oetr. 
Mr.  Birkbeuk  obsrrves,  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  wben  the  grand  inter- 
course with  Europe  will  not  be  as  at  pre- 
sent through  Eastern  America, but  through 
the  great  rivers  that  commnnieate  by  the 
Mississippi  with  the  ocean.  The  upward 
navigation  of  these  rivers  is  aliready  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  steam-boat,  an . 
invention  which  promises  to  be  p(  incal- 
culable advantages  to  this  niew  world. 
The  average  progress  of  the  s team-belts, 
heavily  laden,  against  the  stream,  is  about 
60  miles  per  day.  Their  lading  4ipward8 
consists  of  dry  goods,  pottery,  cotton,  so- 
gar,  wines,  liquors,  salted  fish,  he  $  and 
downwards,  of  grsin,  flour,  tobacco,  bacon, 
kc.  At  present,  )ibout  twenty-five  of  these 
vessels,  from  ftfty  to  four  hundred  tons 
burthen,  are  navigating  these  rivers;  they 
are  bnHtat  Pittsbnrg,aBdtbe  n^cbinery  is 
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Mvpirfd  ft  the  inm-workt  there.  Fioni 
W  Orietot  to  Shawnee  Town  on  the 
OMo,  tdifliace  of  1200  milei*  the  voyage 
opvards  bm)  be  performed  in  twenty 
days;  aod  thif  town  it  45  milea  from  Mr. 
B.'f  settleneat,  with  which  it  haa  comma- 
oicatioB  by  the  Wahaab,  a  navigable  river 
in  bit  inoicdiate  vieinity.  llbose  who 
iure  vitaessfd  the  extensive  application 
of  itean  to  the  navigation  of  the  western 
witfrs  of  Scotland,  and  the  dispatch,  rv- 
gaiirity,  sod  seoority  of  this  mode  of  oon- 
YeTaaee,  will  t>e  able  to  appreciate  its  be- 
odiUu  adopted  in  the  inland  navigation 
•fAmenca.  Jtfore  than  twenty  vessels  of 
tbb  deicriptiott  navigate  the  Clyde  during 
ibi  ivauaer;  some  of  which  perform  the 
Taja^a  from  Glasgow  to  lavemry*  partly 
thns^hsfeiy stormy  sea,  in  sixteen  hours; 
anrcaitootroote  of  one  hondred  and  ten 
Biles;  sad  touching  with  the  punctuality 
afaoiail  coach  at  various  places  in  their 
comae  to  tike  in  passengers*  No  serious 
acddenlbss  occurred  since  their  introduc- 
tian,  wbicb  is  more  than  two  years.  The 
fecret  of  security  consists  in  using  large 
iKaiB  cagiaes  of  great  power  nnd  small 
FfCMiFe.  If  the  boiler  of  cast-iron  should 
ia  any  psK  give  way,  a  piece  of  cloth  is 
imijr  wedged  into  the  hole,  and  the  vessel 
preceeda  without  any  danger  or  inconve- 
aksce  to  the  passengers. 

Ydbm^nf  the  FlMTtdei. 
IftbeUeited  SUtea  obtain  possession 
of  the  Floridss,  tbey  wilt  acquire  a  regular 
sipply  of  aaral  atores,  such  as  pitch,  tar, 
tnrpeotioe,  masts,  and  ship  plank j  with 
Era  oik  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  for  ship 
bsildiug,  with  which  the  provinces afttouod. 
Lnto&  ia  a  wood  of  such  extraordinary 
darvbtlifjr.  that  after  the  trees  have  t>eeii 
apottd  to  the  changes  and  iuclemeucy  of 
thr  leasoo  for  upwards  of  a  century,  it 
icquim  s  atony  hardness,  and  will  resist 
the  idge  of  the  best  tempereti  steel.  The 
gorernmeiit  of  the  United  States  are  ac- 
qaiiiited  witli  its  value ;  their  first  frigates 
vere  boilt  of  this  wood  from  trees  collect- 
«<i  io  soath  Carolina  and  Georgia.  There 
>ft  ouly  a  few  scattered  trees  in  Carolina 
tad  Georgia ;  sufficient  to  build  a  frigate. 
^tbe  peaii^lapf  East  Florida  there  is 
<^  of  the  bm  and  most  secure  harbours 
18  America,  which  will  receive  from  fifty 
t80B«  buodred  sfil  of  the  Hue 


▲hemoa:  sovtb* 


BaiUa^ilftsfteiu. 
The  Propaganda  at  Rome  baa  lately  re- 
ceived scGonnta  from  a.  Capuchin  Miiaiou- 
1^!  »ho  had  penetrated  into  the  deaerCi  of 
Bihia.     ^er  having   travelled  a  long 


time,  he  met  with  a  tribe  of  aavagei,  who* 
being  entirely  secluded  from  Ml  others,  live 
more  like  brute  beasta  than  rational  creur 
tores.  Father  Ludovico  found  himself  sui^ 
rounded  by  fifty -three  savages,  men  and 
women.  They  were  quite  naked,  and  all 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  mis- 
sionary endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by 
little  presents;  at  length  he  inspired  ihem 
with  sufficient  confidence  to  induce  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  nearest  liabita- . 
tions.  He  there  baptized  eight  of  their 
children,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents. 
Another  monk  having  joined  Fattier  Lu- 
dovico* theae  two  missionaries  will  attempt 
to  penetrate  farther  iuto  the  interior. 

«      DBNKAnK. 

Jmeedoie  of  the  King. 

When  he  was  Prince  Royal,  an  officer, 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Quia- 
tram,  desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  with 
hia  dying  breath  earneatly  recommended 
to  hia  care  &  young  woman  of  Christisna^ 
to  whom  he  was  engaged.  When  the 
Prince  returned  there,  a  grand  tmll  waa 
given  bv  the  principal  iuhabitaiita.  He 
enquired  whether  this  unfortunate  girt 
was  invited,  and  requested  that  she  might* 
though  but  of  the  second  cisss.  The  girl 
came ;  ahe  waa  pretty  ;  and  finding  herself 
amongst  her  superiora,  bashfully  sat  down 
as  near  the  door  as  possible,  nobody  deign-^ 
ing  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her.  Shortly 
after,  the  Prince  entering,  inquired  for  her* 
and  naked  her  to  dance  with  hun»  to  the 
great  mortiflcatioii  of  the  young  ladies  of 
high  rank.  After  the  danoe  wSa  over,  he 
handed  tier  to  the*  top  of  the  room,  and 
placing  himaelf  by  her,  spoke  of  the  lorn 
she  had  sustained  with  teiidemesst  promis- 
ing topvDvide  handsomely  for  any  one 
she  should  marry.  She  aflerwarda  married* 
and  the  Prince  atrictly  kept  his  promise. 
Dy9from  PoUUoe  topt, 

A  ctiemist  of  Copenhagen  has  discover- 
ed a  brilliant  yellow  matter  for  dyeing,  in 
potatoe  topa.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  is, 
by  cutting  the  top  when  in  flower,  and 
bruising  and  pressing  it  to  extrsct  the 
juice.  Linen  or  woollen  soaked  in'  thia 
liquor,  during  48  hours,  takes  a  fine,  aoltd 
and  permanent  yellow.  If  the  cloth  l>e 
afterwards  plunged  in  a  blue  dye,  it  then 
acquirca  a  beautiful  permanent  green  co- 
lour. 

FfLAVOB. 

PmiS'-'Odem  Bumi. 
Mhrtk  24.— At  halfpasc  three  o'clock  n 
fire  broke  out  in  the  hall  of  the  Theatre- 
Royal  of  the  Odeon.    In  a  few  minutea  it 
barnt  with  great  fvry*  and  th^thaairc  bc- 
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«ame  the  prey  to  the  flames.  The  most 
prompt  asfistance  was  afTorded.  The  fire- 
men, aided  hy  detatclitaients  of  the  national 
guard,  the  royal  guard,  the  royal  gendar- 
merie, &c.  and  a  great  number  of  citizens, 
were  upon  the  «pot,  for  the  protection  of 
the  theatre,  and  to  prevent  the  flames  from 
apreadtng  to  the  Rues  de  Racine  and  de 
Comeilie,  only  separated  from  it  by  two 
arches.  At  half-past  fbur  the  timber- work 
of  the  building  fell  with  a  great  crash,  and 
the  flames  ceased  to  have  any  food  but  the 
ruins  on  the  bottom  of  the  hall.  But  by  the 
activity  of  the  assistants, .  the  lives  of  all 
thbse  resident  on  the  premises  have  been 
preserved.  The  Chancellor  of  France  and 
the  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  repaired  to  the  spot  upon  the  first 
report  of  the  event,  and  remained  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  fife.  His  R.  U. 
the  Duke  of  Berry  was  present,  and  very 
acUve  upon  the  occasion.  His  Excellency 
tbe.Minister  of  General  Police  also  aflbrded 
his  best  exertions.  Two  women,  one  of 
whom  resided  on  the  third  story  owe  their 
lives  to  the  courage  and  activity  of  a  young 
man  named  Jos.  Arnold.  Eight  years  aRo, 
in  the  same  month,  the  Odeon  was  de- 
atroyed  by  a  similar  event :  but  then,  as 
DQw»  the  cauae  was  not  discovered. 
Si99ping  kMmp* 

The •  serious  incoDveDieDces  attached  to 
Ibe  present  mode  of  steejping  hemp,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  throogh- 
oat  Eorope.  M.  Christian,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Manufae- 
tores  at  Paris,  has  recently  invented  a  ma- 
ebine,  which  has  been  worked  in  all  the 
priocipal  manufactories  of  Flanders  and 
Pioardy.  It  has  been  snbmitted  to  every 
requisite  experiment,  and  appears  to  folfil 
all  that  can  be  wished.  In  addition  to  the 
■nmerous  eodnomical  advantages  which 
are  expected  to  arise  from  the  use  of  this 
machine,  it  produces  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  the  bleaching ;  for  the  operation 
of  steeping,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
dissolve  the  resinous  substances  contained 
in  the  stalks,  injnrestfae  colour  of  the  flax, 
whilst  the  new  machine,  by  operating 
without  moisture,  preserves  it  in  its  natural 
colour. 

Nem  muckine, 

A  new  machine  for  removing  the  earth 
dug  up  in  making  canals,  has  receutly  been- 
invented  in  France.  The  Inventor  asserts, 
that  by  the  aid  of  this  machine,  a  cubic 
toise  of  earth,  weighing  twenty-six  milliers, 
may  be  removed  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  to 
a  distance  of  twenty  toises,  at  the  mode- 
rate expence  of  two  francs;  whilst  by  the 
ordiaary  mode,  the  same  operatioa  cmIs 
upwards  of  three  fran^  ' 


Foreign.  [aiO 

Ikdiss  :  West.  . 
State  tf  Ha^tL 
The  army  consists  at  present  of  40,(KK> 
troops,  well  armed  and  clothed,  with  ex- 
cellent cavalry,  and  a  good  corps  of  artil- 
lery. The  country  is  in  soeh  a  state  of 
defence  that  no  attack  could  be  made  with 
any  hope  of  success.  The  very  advanta- 
geous commerce  of  the  island  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  which  supply  the  inhahitanta 
with  ail  they  want.  American  ships  are 
constantly  seen. in  the  ports.  Ready  mo* 
oey  is  in  abundance  at  Hayti* 

Italy- 

Letter  to  the  Pope, 
Rome,  March  7.— Mr.  A'Court,  the 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Court  of 
Naples,  in  passing  thi;ough  Rome,  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  his  Holiness  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  Althongh 
this  letter  contained  nothiog  of  much  im- 
portance, it  waa  remarkable  in  histonr  ^a 
being  the  first  which  a  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land has  addressed  directly  to  the  Pop^» 
for  several  ag^. 

Bmtditti  JBxeeuted. 
The  measures  taken  against  the  brigands, 
who  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  are  now  ex- 
ecuted with  the  greatest  energy:  a  band 
of  more  than  50  have  been  Uken  j  Sb  have 
been  tried  and  executed. 

MoHumefU  to  Cardinai  York. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  year 
.1815,  the  sum  of  250,000  francs,  were 
placed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  dispo- 
aal  of  Canova,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  to 
be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  car- 
rying to  Rome  the  works  of  art  restored 
by  France,  of  which  sum  50,000  franca 
were  directed  to  be  appropriated  towarda 
the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  York.  It  is 
now  erected  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mo# 
nument  of  his  father  is  placed,  under  the 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britaiu,  Franco, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  rf  the  Faith,  j^c. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Cardinal  by  his  will, 
directed  that  his  name  should  be  recorded 
on  his  tomb  as  Henry  the  Ninth.  Canova 
has  undertaken  to  execute  a  marble  group 
to  adorn  and  illustrate  the  monument* 
which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  the  magnificent 
Cathedral  of  Rome.  It  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
'  Naplee:  Italo-Greek  Coilege. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  tery 

oentre  of  Graecia- Magna,  there  is  an  Italo* 

I  Greek  College,  in  irhich  upwards  of  one 
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boodred  yoaog  men  of  Epf  rus  and  Albania 
are  instracted,  chiefly  gratis,  in  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy.  There  is  in 
Naples  a  vast  number  of  establisbments 
for  promoting  LAtin  and  Greek  literature. 

Russia. 
Monvmeni  to  Howard,  ^ 

As  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
to  our  countryman,  Howard,  so  celebrated 
for  bis  philanthropy,  who  visited  so  many 
prisons  iu  Europe  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  situation,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners,  and  who,  in  t^e 
year  1790,  ended  bis  humane  career  at 
Cberson,  a  monument  is  now  erecting  at 
Odessa  to  his  memory. 

ImporUaU  to  LUermtw  ! 
Daring  the  year  1817,  there  were  ex- 
ported from  Petersborgh  2,047 »dOO  qidlU. 

Sicily. 
Esjtract  of  a  letter  dated  Masceli,  near 
MooBt  Etna,  Feb.  82;  1818:— <*  You  will 
BO  doubt  lie  anxious  to  hear  from  me  on 
this  diatretsing  occasion.  Thb  place  and 
sod  Giarre  have  not  sustained  the  least 
injury,  but  all  around  is  one  scene  of  dis- 
tiesa.  We  here  understand  that  Nola  and 
Syracuse  have  sustained  considerable  da- 
mage in  lives  and  buildings ;  as  for  Cata- 
nai,  moat  of  the  houses  are  more  or  less 
damaged,  but  no  lives  lost;  the  Elephant 
bolel  is  partly  destroyed.  Aci  Catena  is  one 
third  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  lives  lost 
St  Antonio,  lives  lost,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  town  destroyed,  NicoKsi,  Lapadar^, 
Trecastagne,  and  Viagrande,  partially  da- 
Btaged;  Pasde  Porno,  and  all  that  part, 
•re  couKiderabiy  damaged  in  stores  and 
houses.  Salfarana,  part  of  the  church 
f«ll  in,  and  killed  every  one  in  it,  aay 
about  6()  persons,  and  the  three  Priests  at- 
leodiiig  the  service.  Saffarana  is  about 
foai  miiles  from  tliis.  From  thence  to  St 
Alpoisoue  scene  of  desolation,  and  from 
thence  to  Piedmont  and  Randazzo. .  It  is 
furtbersaid,  that  Luctina,  Broute,  and  all 
thai  part,  we  considerable  sufferers.  In 
6ct,  we  know  not  yet  tlie  extent  done ; 
hat  what  we  know  is  more  exten»ive  than 
the  eartbqmike  thiit  destroyed  Messina. 
The  devastation  is  general,*  tind  I  fear  not 
^ettSnished.  I  look  oii  this  to  be  a  fore- 
ranner  of  an  eruption.  The  flrst  shifck 
was  on  Friday,  at  half  past  seven  P.  M. 
Boat  violent ;  its  motion  was  perpendicu- 
hr;  at  midnight  a  second;  about  five  in 
the  morning  a  third.  This  morning,  about 
four,  another;  at  half  past  five  a  second; 
and  al  nooo  a  third,  bat  slight.  For  these 
two  nights  here  and  at  Giarw,  the  popu- 


lation have  remained  in  the  atreeti^  with 

temporary  sheds^  and  casks  with  the  heads 

out    (giarre  is  like  an  Indian  town.** 

Spais. 

EAuaXumx  Lanc€stertaiu 

It  ia  generally  believed  that  the  lower 
claasea  of  people  in  Spain  are  more  igno« 
rant  than  any  in  Europe.  .  There  is,  how- 
ever,  reason  to  hope  that  the  subjects  of 
thaticountry  will  shortly  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  mode  of  instruction  so  successfully 
adopted  in  England  and  France.  A  letter 
from  a  Spanish  officer  of  distinguished  rank 
contains  the  folk>wing:— •'*!  have  the  plea- 
aure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  com- 
pleted  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  inter- 
esting Manual  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster 
System,  which  I  intend  to  lay  before  'the 
King,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  print 
it  l*he  Marquess  de  P . . .  i  is  so  enthil- 
siaatic  in  his  admiration  of  the  work,  that 
he  has  offered  to  defray  the  expenses- 'of 
printing,  in  order  to  distribute  the  copiea 
gratis.". 

SwBDvir. 
Stai€  Paper. 

Speech  of  the  President  of  the  Storthing, 
on  the  death  of  the  King:—**  It  ia  with  the 
deepest  affliction  that  the  Storthing  recett -^ 
ed  tbeaad  news  of  the  death  of  his  Majesty 
Charies  XIII.  The  loss  of  a  Monarchy 
whose  reign  displaya  the  most  incontestible 
proofs  of  bis  paternal  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom,  is  indeed  a  subject  of 
grief  for  the  Norwegians,  and  it  wgnld 
render  them  inconsolable  if  they  were  nqt 
assured  of  finding  in  the  present  Constitu- 
tional King,  his  Majesty  Charles  John*  a 
tender  Father,  and  a  powerful  Protector; 
and  in  bis  Son,  the  Prince  Royal,  a  zealous 
Advocate  near  the  Throne.** 

Tlie  President  then  read  the  oath  of  hia 
Majesty,  and  continued  as  follows: — ''My 
Honourable  Colleagues,  Members  of  the 
General  Storthing  of  Norway  I  Let  oa 
solemnly  awear  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  King  Charles 
John.'*  All  the  Assembly  rose  up  and  took 
the  following  oath: — "We  promise  and 
swear  in  our  minds  and  consciences  to  l>e 
obedient  and  faithful  to  the  King  Charles 
Jdhn.*' 

The  President  then  6aid:*-'«The  oath  k 
taken ;  we  implore,  with  sincerity  of  heart* 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  most  gra- 
cious King. 

"God  preserve  the  King  and  his  King- 
doms.   (Signed)  "CHRISTIE,    rambecb.** 
QjuakerM  pro/dinted, 

Oa  the  2Sth  of  Feb.  hia  Majesty  had  r 
Iri*:  prqpoied  to  the  Storthing,  prohibiting 
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Um  Mct  ofllie  VHfliidt,  or  Quakm,  from 
rasiding,  without  special  permittioh  from 
the  King,  in  Huy  place  in  Norway,  except 
in  the  towiia  of  Chrisliana, '  Drontheim, 
Bergen,  ChrlMiaufand,  Draan^tn,  and  the 
town*  in  Hie  province  of  Finmat^k.  At  Ihe 
aane  time,  their  privileges  and  libertia,  as 
well  as  the  restrictions  and  obligations  to 
which  they  shap  be  suliject,  are  particu- 
larly defined. 

SwiT«iaLA«o. 
Visit  cf  E^jpiimu, 
We  learn  from  Switzerland,  that  Osmsn 
Ogm  left  St.  Gall  tbe  2(Hh  March,  to  pro* 
cm!  to  Berne.  Although  he  travels  without 
any- ostensible  mission,  yet  important  io- 
terssts  appear  to  be  confided  to  hia  charge. 
All  tlie  cargoes  of  the  Pacha*s  vessels  which 
arrived  in  the  ports  of  Europe  are  under 
his  superintendence*.  He  haa  brought  into 
Italy  15  young  Egyptians  for  their  edu- 


^tional  IBlegiMer: 

BHJTiSU. 

Tbb  Kiao. 
Wimdtar  Cksiie,  Apni  4.— His  Mi^esty 
has  been  nniformiy  tranquil  throughout 
the  laat  month,  and  continues  to  enjoy  good 
bodily  health ;  but  his  Majesty's  disorder  is 
ttudiminished. 

Mmrruige  of  ike  Primeen  MxtAnk. 
Tuesday,  7th  April,  at  eight  cfclock. 
Her*  Majesty,  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Palace,  except  the  intended  bride  and 
bridegroom,  began  to  move  from  her  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  on  entering  tbe  Sa- 
loon, the  Queen  took  her  atstion  in  a  chair 
of  atate,  to  tbe  left  of  the  altar.  The  dif- 
ferent braocbea  of  tbe  Royal  Family  took 
their  stations  according  'to  tjieir  rank. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  appeared  at  the  attar, 
the  latter  attending  as  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Every  thing  being  properly  arranged  for 
the  ceremony,  the  lx>rd  Chamberlain  re- 
tired, and  introduced  his  Serene  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Horoberg,  between  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Kent.  His  Serene 
Highness  was  attended  1o  the  altar  by  Ba- 
ron  O'Nsgbten,  Baron  de  Gerning,  and 
Baron  Kranc.  Hia  Serene  Highness  was 
dra»ed  in  i^ia  General's  uniform,  and 
wore  several  of  his  Orders,  Grand  Crosses, 
4cc.  having  ten  in  the  whole.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  retired  again,  and  introduced 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Priucess  Elixabetl^ 
who  was  conducted  to  the  ahar  by  the 


Dukfa  of  Ctarenee  and  Kent.    The  Date 
of  York  appeared  to  give  her  away.    Tb* 
Prince  Regent  was  absent,  psrfly  in  con- 
seqopnce  of  not  being  quite  recovered  from 
his  attsck  of  tlie  gout,  and  partly  becauae 
a  similar  si-eoe  was  fresh  in  his  recollect ioii» 
in  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.    The  Bi- 
shop of  London  as  Dean  of  the  Chap«l 
Royal,  attended  to  take  the  register  of  tbe 
marriage,  as  also  the  clerk  of  St.  George's^ 
Hanover  Square,  in  which  parish  the  Sa- 
loon js  situate.    Aa  soon  as  the  ceremooy 
had  concluded,  a  signsi  waa  given,  and  a 
double  royal  salute  was  fired  from  tbe  Park, 
and  Tower  guns.     The  bride  snd  bride- 
groom retired,  and  having  taken  off  their 
splendid  dresses,  hia  Serene  Highncas  ap- 
peared in  full  dress,  and  her  Royal  Higb- 
ness  in  a  wliite  satin  pelisse,  and  a  nun^ 
veil  over  her  head:  they  left  the  Palaoe 
soon  after  9  o'clock  in  her  Royal  Htghuesa'a 
laundaulet  and  four,  for  the  Prince  Reiceut's 
cottsge  St  Windsor.    The  Duke  of  York 
handed  his  Royal  Sister  to  her  carriage. 
Tlie  Prince  Regent*a  consent  in  cooosel  to 
the  marriage  was  produced  to  the  Archbi- 
shop to  enable  him  to  proceed.    In  tbe 
evening  several  of  the  Royal  tradesocn  il- 
luminated. 

The  }fedding  Drw.-^A  very  elegaot 
and  rich  arlver  tisMie«  with  two  broad 
flounces  of  the  most  t>eautiful  Brosseb  point 
lace,  each  flounce  headed  with  rich  silver 
netted  shells;  body  and  sleeves  superbly 
trimmed  with  Brussels  point,  the  sleeves 
tastefully  looped  up  with  silver  tassels;  the 
robe  of  rich  silver  tisane  lined  with  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  Bruaaeb  lace,  lM>r- 
dered  with  silver  netted  shelb to conrca|MMid 
with  the  dress,  and  faatened  in  the  waist 
with  a  very  brilliant  diamond  daap.  Head 
dress,  superb  plume  of  ostrich  feathers^ 
with  a  most  beautiful  inindeaa  of  diamoeda. 


Produce  ef  the  Revenueflf  CSreat  Britain* 
in  the  quarter*a  ending  the  5tb  of  April, 
1817  and  1818. 

1817.  ISta 

Customs l,«l8396-t,00S,«M 

Exdss i,848,0&i..8,l5l,aQS 

sumps .1,499,8 1 t..1^88,T8» 

P0stOflice> .•••    348^008..    386,aP8 

Assessed  Taxes «•    868,104..   917,414 

Land  Taxca I5«M(K.    178i9a» 

Miscellantoas 98,S86-      78,978 

£9,510,811  tO,M9,88V 

Arreaia  of  Property  Taal,093,7l8       854,1M 

BmikTekme. 

*The  following  drcttiar  haa  bee«  addrmasi 
to  all  Postmasters. 
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"Gtnerai  P^  Office,  9lst  Marvh^  1819. 
'*  I UB  eomoMUHleJ  to  iBform  yov,  thkiy  by 
the  ]irD¥ision»,of  mn  Act  just  passed,  DoHan 
•nd  Bamk  Tokens  are  aothorized  to  pass  and 
circolaie  ontil  tbe  5th  of  July  next;  aod  from 
that  period  to  the  $th  of  April,  next  year,  (vix. 
1S19),  to  be  tendered  and  receiycd  iu  payment 
of  any  Taxei^  Rate9,  or  Duties,  under  the 
DaMag^ment  of  the  ComroiMiouers  of  the  Cus 
t«ai«y  Exciae,  orStsmpii— Hiruf  any  Postage, or 
in  the  purchase  of  any  Stamped  Paper,  or  in 
payment  of  Rent,  Parochial  or  Public  Rate, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  being  traosmiUed  to  the 
Btink.  You  will  therefore  accordingly  receive 
rach  Dollars  or  Bank  Tokens  as  may  be  of- 
fered to  yon,  aod  transmit  them  to  this  Office 
in  the  onanner  pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  the 
IStb  February  last. — 1  am,  your  assured  friend, 
Framcis  Frbbliho,  Secretary/' 

A*«  Churehei. 
The  official  documents  upon  tvliich  the 
measures  now  in  contemplation  for  build- 
ing new  churches  are  fonuded,  are  so  vo- 
luminoiis  as  hardly  to  admit  even  of  a  com- 
prehensive abstract.  But  they  relate  to 
oUier  subjects  than  the  mere  insufficiency 
of  the  present  churches,  and  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  want;  the  title  of  one  of 
Ihem  being  "  An  Account  of  Benefices  and 
population.  Churches,  Chapels,  and  their 
capacity,  oamber  and  condition  of  Glebe 
Houses,  and  Income  of  all  Benefices  not 
exceeding  £  150.  per  annum.  The  second 
relates  only  to  the  Insufficiency  df  Churches ; 
sad  its  contents  are  clawed  under  the  two 
following  heads:— 1.  "An  Account  of  the 
Population,  and  Capacity  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  all  ijenefices  or  parishes  wherein 
tbe  population  amounts  to  or  exceeds  2000, 
and  the  churches  and  chapels  will  not  con- 
tain one- half,  according  to  the  diocesao 
retuniSt  or  other  authentic  documents,  laid 
liefore  Parliament.'*  2.  "An  Account  of 
Ibe  Populalioji  and  Capacity  of  Churchef 
and  Chapels  according  to  the  Church  of 
England,  in  all  tienefices  or  parishes 
wherein  the  population  anioonta  to  or  ex* 
ceeds  4000  in  number,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  churches  and  rhapels  does  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  population,  according  to 
the  diocesan  returns,  or  other  authentic 
docttroeDfs,  laid  before  Parliament/' 

'  Ab9tM<^0^  these  fietums,  9fe. 
Kunsbcr of  Benefices.. ,« .% ., . ......••  10,421 

^PopidaUoa 0,940,391 

Charches  of  the  Establishment  10,192 

Chape1i4 1,551—11,743 

Kambcr  of  P<-r<HM)S.  they  can 

conuin   • •  4,770,975 

Glebe  Houses  lit  for  residence 5,4 17 

Beueiccs  .which  have  no  Glebe-liousea    2,626 
Glefac-honsea  not  fit  for  residence. . . .     2,183 
.  Lirings  not  exceeding  £10. •  • .  • .  12 

20 45 

ToL.  VIU.  no.  44,  JUi,  Pan.  N.  8.  Ma9  ^ 


Lirings  not  ei(ceeding,£30 110 

40 248 

50 314 

60 314 

, 70...... 301 

80 378 

go 251     " 

ion 594 

110 250 

• 120 280 

130 254 

140 217 

150 219 


Total  number  of  Benefices  not  ex- 
ceeding £150.... ,  3,503 

Number  of  Livings,  the  ralue  of 
which  are  not  specified,  being  re- 
tnmed  as  Impropriations,  or  Ap-' 
propriations 27 

Sinecures 3d 

Number  of  Liyings  not  included  in 
the  preceding  classes,  aod  there- 
fore presumed  to  exceed  the  value 
of  £150.  yearly 5995 

An  Abstract  of  the  Totals  of  Parishes  con- 
taining a  Population  of  above  2000,  of 
which  the  Churches  will  not  contain 
one-half:— 

Population • 4,659,786 

Number  of  Persons  the  Churches 
and  Chapels  will  contain 949,222 

Excess  of  Population  above  the  capa- 
cily  of  Churches  and  Chapels*  •  •  '3,710,^64 

An  Abstract  of  the  Totals  of  Parishes  of^ 
above  4000  inhabitants,  of  which  the^ 
Churches  will  not  contain  a  Quarter: — 

Population ....••* 2,947,698 

Number  of  Persons  the  Churches 
and  Chapels  will  contain 419,193 

Excess  of  Popnlstion  above  the  oapa- 
city  of  Churahes  and  Chapels. . .  .2,528,505 

DicD. — At  bis  l^ouse  in  Dean-streef,  Wm. 
Preston,  Esq.  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
a  fie^tlenian  who  may  properly  be  dcsig- 
oa(^  a  pioneer  in  literature,  having  con- 
div:iie<l  through  the  press  of  the  house  of 
Me^rs.  Strahao,  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  |he  last  century.  Tutored  under  the 
classic  Ruddiroan,  of  Ediobargh,  he  ac> 
quired  an  early  taste  for  composition,  and 
through  the  patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  Stra- 
han,  was  introduced  to  many  of  the  eminent 
authors  who  flourished  in  his  day.  His  cri- 
tical skill  as  a  corrector  of  tbe  press  led 
literary  men  to  submit  to  the  correction  of 
style;  and  such  was  the  success  of  Mr. 
Preston  in  the  construction  of  lani,Miage, 
that  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
honoured  him  with  their  frieud.ship;  as. 
presentation  copies  now  in  his  library,  of* 
the  elegant  and  instructive  Robertson,  the 
acute  Hiid  philosophic  Hume,  the  eloquent 
and  lumiuous  Gibbon,  the  moral  and  phi* 
logosical  Johnson,  aiid  the  pious  aucl 
polished  Blair«  will  bear  testimony. 
N 
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At  the  late  Lancaiter  AaiizeSt  a  Min 
Orford  obtaioed  a  rerdict  of  £7000  dama- 
ges for  a  breach  of  promiie  of  marriflge, 
^om  T.  B.  Gole,  Em}.  After  the  trial, 
Mr.  C.'s  counael  moved  for  a  new  trtal,  on 
the  ground  of  exeessiTe  damages  but  Mr. 
Juatice  Bailey  observed,  that  had  he  been 
oa  ihe  Jury,  ne  did  not  know  but  he  should 
have  been  disposied  to  hate  awarded  even 
larger  damages. 


PmrBmeniarff  Wtlvrj/.  [994 

Chi|rloite.    He  ifliiited  that  m  eridenov 


PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

CipAP.  L  Addreu  to  the  Prinet  Regmi-^ 
Spuekfnm  the  Thnmi^HtAetu  Corpmi 
Stupentian  AH^Jddntt  tb  Prince  Leo- 
pold^Finanee'^Parodiei'-'Comnuttee  of 
Sufplf,  ire. 

HoctB  OF  LoRDiy  Jan.  97- 

The  costomaiy  Address  to  tbe  Prinoe 
Regent  was  moTed  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
Ibrd,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Lord  Sel- 
iey.  Both  of  these  Hoblemen,  after  di- 
lating on  tbe  general  grief  evinced  by  the 
aation  on  the  toss  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, congratolated  the  Honse  on  the  in- 
formation that  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try were  brightening :  onr  commerce^  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  was  rapidly  improv- 
ing; onr  revenue  was  increasing;  and 
luifolic  credit 'sidod  again  4H^thnmost  sa- 
tisfrctory  and  ansbal^eii  basis* 

Barl  Stanhope  would  coademn  a  fac- 
tions opposition  to  those  Ministers  who 
had  steered  the  tessel  ^of  stale  in  salefy 
fhrongh  n  storas  nnparalleled  in  diOcnlty 
aiad  danger.  Under  tbe  piesent  Adminis- 
tratioD,  the  principles  of  nnarehy  and  in- 
■ubordinatiqn,  so.  dangerous  to  society, 
had  been  morn  effeclaaliy  oppoaed  than 
eter.  Adverting  to  the  nMlitaijr  occupa- 
tion of  France^  his  lordship  sttgmathied 
the  French  as  '^  the  most  oopdnelpied 
people  on  the  globe-^  people  who  had 
parsoed  the  career  of  slaToa  and  lohbers, 
and  were  now  w^MOitaluootof  the  hnman 
race**'  He  kaeif  ftom  oonveiwatioB  with 
the.  Dnke  of  Otranto,  better  kiown  by  the 
name  oFFonche,  that  it  was  hia  opuiioa» 
the  instant  Bnonaparte  waaiot looae^  the 
Boorbooa  wonld  cease  to  reign*  and  the  fail 
of  that  femlly  would  ooraie  n  war  egainst 
the  rest  of  Eoropo^  and  tbo  renewal  of 
sach  a  contest  as  thot  wo  had  lately  been 
engaged  in  most  bo  attended  with  inevitap 
ble  deatmetion  to  thk  conntiy* 

Tbe  Marqaii  of  Lanadowne  wonld  not 
propose  any  amendment,  dmorh  hncpold 
^onenr  with  only  thatjiart  of  too  Addrom 
which  related  to  the  dieath  of  the  Prinoeas 


of  any  thing  like  an  organised  contpira^ 
had  been  discovered,  which  culled  for  tlie 
suspension  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Uverpool  shortly  replied ; 
wh  en  the  Address  was  agreed  tu. 

HouiB  OF  Commons,  Ian.  d7. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  being  then 
taken  into  considerntion,  tbe  castomary 
Address  was  proposed  by  Mr.  \Vodehoose» 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Windham  Qnin. 

Lord  Althorpe  agreed  with  every  part  of 
the  Address,  excepting  that  which  ascribed 
the  present  tranouiility  of  tbe  country  to 
tbe  measures  of  Government ;  yet  oo  that 
subject  be  should  not  now  enter.  Deli- 
cate as  was  the  topic,  he  could  not,  bow- 
ever,  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  late  three 
successive  trials.  Mr.  Hone's  able  defence 
of  himself  convinced  him,  as  it  had  con- 
vinced three  Juries,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  legal  oifehce.  But  why  was 
the  prosecution  continued  after  a  Jury 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  acqaittal  ?— 
A  Jury  waa  the  only  competent  tribnnal 
to  say  what  was  or  was  not  a  libel.  Tho 
Jndge  had  given  his  own  opiaioot  in  oppo- 
sition to  tne  Jury,  the  only  competent 
anthority.— The  opinion  of  the  Judge  waa 
not  desired  ^t  all  on  such  a  question.  The 
evil  of  prosecutions  of  this  sort  was  great 
indeed ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  evil  of  destrdying  the  confidenoe 
of  the  country  in  the  Trial  by  Jnrj. 

The  Attorney-Oeoeral  said,  that  all  three 
Parodies  were  Libels  upou  sacred  sub- 
jects of  the  Church-service.  The  object 
of  the  prosecution  waa  not  pnnlahmoot, 
but  the  prevention  of  the  circulation  of  the 
writings  prosecuted.  It  wsa  his  deliberate 
o)Mnion,  that  he  was  bound  to  proceed, 
onlcM  he  were  convinced,  by  the  verdict 
of  not  guilty  in  the  one  trial,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  guilty  of  the  other  two 
Libels. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  condemned  the  aus- 
pensiott  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  eon- 
tended,  ftom  the  proceedinga  on  the  trtala 
at  Ocrby^,  and  from  the  releaae  of  many  of 
the  Manchester  prisoners  as 'far  back  aa 
September,  that  t^o  coospirariea  wf^  mneh 
liked  of  bv  Manistera  had  .no  nAtence 


talked  of  bj  Manistera  had  .no 
orior  to  the  passmgof  the  SmpensiwBiU ; 
but  were  first  hatohed  about  the  begHiiiing 
Of  Jnne^  at  the  inatlgatlon  of  Government 
emiasarici.  The  proaecution  against  .Hone 
was  a  part  of  that  system  on  which  Mink- 
ten  came  into  and  remaiM  inoffce.  Bnt 
the  religious  cry  had  not,  o^.thia'  oocaaioQy 
turned  to.t^eir  afrentage*  HeatroKly 
oenaiiredilhethuNidles;  bnt  observed  tfiat 
tbeAMom^-General  hudabraidlyr 
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obI^  to  pnMeonle  fiir  (Iwbi  moiitbs  afler 
^j  iMd  beeo  Yolaatarily  rappivsaed,  and 
bjr  hM  repeated  proMcutioni  bad  contrived 
to  prodpce  a  convenient  little  volume  of 
«och  GompMitiona  to  be  banded  down  to 
pottcritj. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended  for  the 
occoracjr  of  the  atatementa  ou  which  Par- 
lismeBt  had  luapeoded  the  Uabeaa  Corpus 
Act ;  and  vindicated  Uie  proceediojn  wilh 
resard  lo  Hone. 

.Xord  Caaliereagh  aaid,  that  Papers  woald 
OQ  Kfooday  belaid  before  the  Houae,  which 
woold  fully  justify  the  meaaurea  adopted 
hj  t^e  Admiobt ration. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Lord  Advp- 
€«te  of  Scotland,  Lord  A.  HamUton,  and 
froB  Measra.  Bennett  and  Brougham,  the 
Addreaa  waa  carried  onaoimoMsly. 

Houaa  or  LoRoa,  Jan.  28. 

Viacouiit  Sidmouth  presented  a  Bill  for 
Kpealing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act,  which  waa  read  the  first  time.  His 
Lordship  then  moved  to  suspend  theatand- 
ios  orders  (forbidding  the  passing  a  Bill 
throogh  jfiore  than  one  stage  in  the  same 
day)  with  reference  to  this  Bill.  Ordered. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  pre* 
•flible  was  read,  which,  after  reciting  the 
^tlea  of  |be  two  Acts,  one  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  till  the  1st  of  July  last, 
aod  the  other  continuing  the  auapensloo 
tUI  the  let  of  March  neat,  stated  thai  the 
coBtiooance  of  the  powers  thus  granted 
waa  no  longer  necessary. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  neither  in  the 
Triab  that  had  taken  plate  in  the  Metro- 
pofi^at  Derby,  or  in  Scotland,  had  any 
oeoeasily  been  proved  to  exist  for  the  sua- 
pensioq  of  the  Act.  Inhere  was  no  proof, 
ia  any  of  the  cases  that  had  occurred,  of 
any  inaurrection,  that  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  fomented  by  the  agenta  or  the 
spies  of  Government  After  alluding  to 
tl»e  triala  of  Mr.  Hone  for  blaaphemous 
Parodies,  and  giving  it  a»  hia  LorOship^a 
opinion  that,  had  those  Parodies  been  di- 
reeled  against  tiie  Opposition  or  Reformers, 
no  prosecution  would  have  been  instituted  i 
tjie  Noble  Lord  concluded  with  declaring, 
thal|ie,ffdtt.ftto,be  his  duty  to  deliver  his. 
QpiBion  in  condemnation  of  the  meaaores 
which  Jiad  been  resorted  to,  without  any 
•doqgate  reaaon,  and  upon  asserted  infor-, 
malioo,  juLtiich  he  wa^  satisfied  v^MiW  not. 
aland  Uif  teat  of  real  jnqoiry. 

Viac^fMtnt  Sidmouth  deda^ed,  that  he  was. 
lusco08cio«4s  of  any.iiarsb  or  cruel  exercise, 
,ef  the  |iow<*rs  eul rusted  to  Mininters  under. 
this  A^.  ,  The.rflfponsibility.of  its  -execu. 
tioa  tested,,  of  coufve,  chiefly  with  himseJf^i 
mod  he  could  aay  .that  h^hadaDJ^ously  en- 
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deavoured  to  do  bis  doty_that  be  had 
acted,  to  the  best  of  bis  Judgment,  leniently, 
but  fimily— that  he  had  in  view,  only  to 
prevent  the  threstening  danger,  and  had 
not   been  the  nieana  of  depriring  indivi- 
duals of  Hberty  any  further  Ihnn  as  the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  case  ref|iiired.    The  improve^ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  rendered  the  further 
continuance  of  the  Act  unnecessary  ;  and 
although  there  waa  no  precedent  U{>on  the 
Rbrords  of  Parliament  for  repealinj?  an  Act 
of  thia  description,  alt  of  them  having  been 
auffered  to  expire,  yet  he  waa  of  opinion 
that,  the  necessity  having  ceaaed.  the  Aut 
onght  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  anv 
longer;  and  therefore,  although  the  period 
till  Its  expiration  was  very  short,  h*»  had 
determined  to   move  its   refjeal.     There 
iver^  still  persons  at  work,  in  the  Metro- 
polin,  and  elaewliere,  endeavouring  to  excite 
diaaffection;  hot  there  was  nothing  in  their 
attempts  that  could  nut  be  pot  down  by 
the  vigour  of  the  law,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government,  and  the  loyalty  and  activity 
of  the  magistracy.    The  Noble  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Hone. 
With  regard  to  these,  he  rejected  with  in- 
dignation all  imputation  of  base  motive* 
(for  hypocrisy  he  considered  t»  be  a  base 
motive);  and  placed  the proaecut ions  upon 
the  general  feelings  against  Parodies  of  that 
description.— The  Bill  waa   then  read  a 
second  time,  the  Commitment  negatived, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed.    The 
engrossed  Bill  waa  bronght  into  the  House 
almost  immediately.    It  was  then  read  the 
third  tioie,  and  passed  j  and  ordered  to  be 
aent  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

^     Hotae  OF  Commons,  Jan.  28. 

jLoiri  Casllereagh,  after  an  introductory 
apfech,  moved  Addresses  of  condofence  to 
the  Queen  and  to  Prince  Leo|>oUl,  on  the 
loss  which  the  Royal  Family  and  the  country 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  late  Prin* 
cess  Chariotte  of  Walea. 

On  the  question  being  put  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Calcraft  said,  be 
abottld,  though  with  pain,  give  hia  negatiVe 
to  themoiion,  a(id  siKHild  at  the  same  time, 
i)f!St  dtscliar||;e  his  duty  by  not  assigning 
reteons  for  Ins  cor  duct. 

Mr.  M,  A.  Taylor  also  exprestted  a  simi- 
lar del.erminalioii,  and  was  followed  by 
other  Gentlemen.  No  numerical  divisioi^ 
took  place  on  the  subject;  hnl  it  is  re- 
markable that  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  cries 
of  Aye  and  No  had  been  repeated  from  all 
piiriB  of  tbc  House,  adopted  that  form  of 
worda  which  ia  expressive  of  doubt,  an4 
uanally  leads  tp  a  iiivision ;  **  and  the  Ayes. 
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1  thiok,*'  laid  he,  (casting  a  glaDce  over  the 
House,  and  speakiag  besiUtingly)-^«  the 
Ayes,  I  thiuk,  have  it** 

The  motion  was  then  declared  to  be  car- 
ried iu  the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  Disbrowe 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  Qaeen» 

./an.  39 — A  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  for  the 
Sospenaion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
brought  from  the  other  House,  and  read 
the  first  time* 

On  the  second  reading,  some  conversa- 
tion took  place.  Lord  Folkestone  said, 
that,  as  far  aa  be  could  form  a  judgment, 
the  persons  confined  on  mere  suspicion, 
and  discharged  recently  on  recognizances, 
had  been  unjustly  treated.  He  could  not 
fee  the  right  so  to  bind  them  by  recog- 
nizances. 

That  nght  was  st^naously  maintained 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals, 
Lord  Castlereagb,  and  Mr,  B.  Bathurst 

The  Bill  waa  afterwards  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Evcheqner,  in 
anawer  to  Mr.  Grenfell,  said,  that  the  Bank 
had  made  ample  preparations  for  resuming 
Its  payments  in  cash  at  the  period  fixed  by 
Parliament :  but  the  loans  now  in  progress 
in  foreign  countries  might,  l>y  possibility, 
make  it  a  qaestion  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  whether  the  restriction  ought 
to  be  further  continued,  %vhilst  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  such  arrangements  should 
t>e  in  operation. 

HousK  OP  Lords,  Jan.  3}, 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given,  by  Com- 
mission, to  th^Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  last  Session,  entitled.  An  Act  for  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Feb,  2.  Viscount  Sidmouth  presented 
certain  Papen  relative  to  the  pa&t  and  pre- 
sent  slate  of  the  country.  His  Lordship 
would  not  then  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Secret  Committee  to  examine,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Lord  Holland  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowiie,  who  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  the  death  of  the 
£ar1  of  Upper  Ossory. 

Feb.  3.  Lord  Sidmouth  moved  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee;  which  wm  op- 
posed by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  the 
Marquis  of  LansdowQC^  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  confine  the 
inquiry  to  the  Papers  furnished  by  Minb- 
ters  themselves ;  that  informatioD  of  a  very 
different  character  was  requisitp ;  and  that* 
the  Committee  should  not  only  be  appoint- 
ed in  a  manner  different  ftpom  what  it  had 
been  heretofore,  but  that  it  should  have 
latitude  of  inquiry,  and  a  power  of  exa- 
oiiniug  witnesses,  or  calling  for  evidence, 
far  beyond  the  mere  reference  of  Papers 
furnished  tiy  themselves.   The  Secret  Com- 


mittee of  last  Session,  their  Lordships  ob- 
served, had  made  their  report  upon  ra>parie 
evidence— and  upon  ex  parte  evidence  Mi- 
nisters might  get  what  Report  they  pleased. 

The  Papers  were  then  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy — to  consist  of  seven 
Lords,  to  be  chosep  by  ballot. 

House  OF  Commons,  Feb,  9. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  last  Seasion  waa  re- 
vived. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grenfell,  who 
urged  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  re- 
striction on  cash  payments,  various  returns 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  as  to  the  re- 
striction, he  had  alluded  to  it  on  a  former 
night  as  a  measure  merely  probable.  If; 
however,  it  should'soturu  out  that  recourse 
to  this  measure  should  be  found  necessary, 
he  should  then  take  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  more  in  detail. 

Lord  Castlereagh  presented  severs*!  Pa- 
pers, purporting  to  t)e  communications  from 
the  Prince  Regent  respecting  the  internal 
state  of  the  country ;  these  papers  he  pro- 
posed should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to 
be  appointed  on  Thursday  the  5th  instant. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Brougham,  stated,  that  all  the 
papers  connect^  with  the  Property  Tax 
had  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  moved  for  an  account  of 
the  sums  received  at  the  Crown-ofiice  from 
Mr.  Hone,  for  copies  of  the  information 
filed  against  him,  together  with  the  au- 
thority on  which  they  were  demanded,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  In 
considering  the  recent  prosecotiona  inati* 
tuted  agsinst  Mr.  Hone,  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  intrepidity, sagacity,  and  skilly 
with  which  he  had  conducted  bis  own  de- 
fence. He  had  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him  in  private;  and  be 
must  deelare,  that  he  diacovered  nothing 
that  could  tend  to  give  him  an  unfavour- 
able impression  of  his  character,  nothing 
unbecoming  the  mannera  of  a  gentleman. 
As  for  the  Parodies  published  by  Mr.  Hone. 
his  opinion  perfectly  coincided  with  that 
of  the  public  in  general,  that  they  were 
highly  censurable;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  honourable  part  of  Mr.  Hone's  con- 
duct, that,  immediately  on  finding  that 
such  was  the  public  impression  respecting 
them,  he  used  every  means  to  prevent  the 
circulation.  But  those  parodies,  however 
censurable,  were  not  a  fit  subject  to  be 
animadverted  on  in  a  Court  of  Josticie. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  free  operation 
of  public  opinion  waa  the  only  adequate 
ana  proper  check  te  then*  popolarity. 
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The  AUorney-Geneml  opposed  the  mo- 
tioD,  as  Mr.  Hone  had  paid  no  fees  bat 
Mich  as  had  beta  paid  in  similar  cases  since 
the  jrar  1693.  fie  would  not  object,  if  a 
pfoper  ground  was  laid  fur  it,  to  a  motion 
Jbr  a  general  return  of  the  fees. 

After  some  remarks  by  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
Lord  Caatlereagb,  Mr.  Batliurst,  and  Lord 
Folkestone,  Mr.  Smith  withdrew  his  mo- 
«ioa,to  renew  it  in  a  different  shape. 


POLITiCAL  PERISCOPE. 
Pmorama  Qffiett  ^pn728, 1818. 

The  attention  of  the  Nation  is  drawn  at 
this  moment  to  the  Financial  Calculations 
vf  the  Chaticellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  of  primary  considera- 
tion :  nevertheless,  if  our  judgment  be  cor- 
rect,  events  have  lately  occurred  of  still 
more  intimat«  interest  to  the  Constitution 
of  our  Country,  and  if  lo  the  Constitution, 
then  certaii»ly  to  the  Nation.  The  politi- 
cal  virtue,  we  might  add  the  moral  virtue, 
abob  of  a  representative  body  to  a  free 
Gorernment,  is  most  important ;  but  this 
quality  is  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the 
abuse  with  which  it  is  assailed  by  men  of 
corrupt  passions,  nor  by  panegyrical  de- 
clamations on  the  part,  of  those  who  ap- 
plaud indiscriminately  whatever  has  the 
semblance  of  official  dignity  and  power. 

That  among  a  considerable  numl>er  of 
representatives,  some  •  should  obtain  ad- 
mission, not  to  serve  their  country,  but 
their  own  bye-ends,  or  merely  as  the  pup- 
pets of  psrty,  is  but  too  credible;  and 
these  may  be  swayed  by  various  motives : 
there  are  rotten  outs  as  well  as  rotten  im. 
Bat,  oo  the  other  hand,  in  a  numerous 
body  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
there  wi4I  t>e^-we  trust,  there  always 
mmst  &e— a  number  of  worthy,  well  mean- 
hig,  independent  geDtiemen,  who  steer 
dear  from  extremes,  and  take  their  cou- 
viction  and  their  conscience  for  guides. 
These  it  is  not  easy  to  delude ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  possible  to  oppose.  They 
may  he  surprised  for  a  moment;  hot 
another  moment  rectifies  their  judgment, 
aod  they  recover  that  steadiness  which 
becomes'  them*  Hence  the  advantage  aris- 
ing from  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
discusstug  and  considering  a  Parliamentary 
proposition. 

So  strongly  has  the  Minister  been  con- 
sdous  of  this  state  of  the  National  Repre- 
sentation, that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on 
a  late  occasion,  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
naniber  of  his  friends,  in  private,  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  he  announced 
'Ilia  intention  to  solicit  Parllanent.      He 


doubted  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  with  the  meditated  request. 
Thia  shews  plainly,  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  "  carry  any  motion  he  pleases  by 
means  of  an  invincible  majority,**  he  can 
only  Influence  a  certain  number  of  confi- 
dential friends,  and  persuade  a  few  more, 
on  questions  of  important  but  dubious  por 
licy:  This  we  say,  the  Minister  felt:  and 
by  this  feeling  was  led  to  consult  the  judg- 
ment of  a  uomber  of  gentlemen  in  private:  te 
soon  found  that  his  proposal  required  much 
modification,  and  woold,  at  the  utmost, 
be  supported  only  to  a  certain,  mo«lerate» 
and  abated  degree. 

Sovereigns  and  crowns  are  no  less  sub^ 
ject  to  the  power  of  time  and  accideutv 
than  the  lowest  peasant  \  and  the  natiou 
has  lately  been  taught  the  humbling  lesson 
with  no  ordinary  emphasis.  It  became 
necessary  therefore,  that  every  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  remaining  possi- 
bilities in  the  Royal  Family,  for  ensuring 
an  unquestionably  deacent  of  the  highest 
National  Office.  The  sons  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  M^esty,  remaining  unmarried^ 
were  naturally  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion,  and  a  proper  provision  in  case  of 
marriage  was  the  subject  of  deliberation. 
The  question  what  was  proper?  became 
important:  and  connected  with  thia  the 
question  of  character;  for  all  admitted 
that  this  provision  was  intended  for  dig- 
nity, not  for  prodigality ;  for  personal  and 
domestic  splendour  and  services ;  not  for 
profusion  and  abuse : — but,  how  bad  former 
income  been  administered  ? 

One  mean  of  judging  on  this  was  Cha- 
racter: the  Parliament  rouid  judge  by 
Character:  the  Minister's  friends  could 
judge  by  Character :  .the  Minister  himself 
eould  judge  by  Character :  hence,  say  the 
hypercritical,  B.  might  obtain  what  A^ 
solicits  in  vain.  Such  is  the  force  of 
character  $  •  and  •  such  the  composition  of 
a  certain  House  of  Parliament,  "  a*  tu  pre- 
sent eoiuHtuted:' 

In  contemplation  of  a  marriage,  the  in- 
come of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was 
proposed  to  Parliament,  should  be  aug- 
mented 10^0001.  per  ann,  an  amendment  was 
made,  by  substituting  6,0001.  per  ann. 
this  amendment  was  carried,  Ayes  195  -, 
Noes  184:  majority  against  the  minister's 
proposal,  nine.  The  sum  of  6,0001.  was 
added  to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  ocnaston  of  his  marriage  with  a 
Princess  of  Hesse :  the  same  sum  was 
granted  to  the  Princess  in  case  of  her  sur- 
viving the  Duke.  A  motion  for  granting 
the  same  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  negatived  by  143  to   136<    but  th« 
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innie  tniB  jiras^  granted  to  tlie  Ducbdti^  in 
caie  oir  her  sufvivoribip. 

The  marriag:e  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
/with  th(>  Prinre  of  Hette  Homberg,  took 
plar?  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  with  the  uaual 
formal  iffcs. 

.  .The  reader  will  perreite,  that  the  con- 
;tro«il  ovrr  Ihe  purae  of  the  Nation  hat  been 
Cfcnisiei!  U\  tlieflouae  of  Commona,  tt  it 
was  forfsrrn  tli'f  oody  would  exercise  il: 
and  this  naturally  intrbducea  the  Chancel- 
lor of  iU¥  Lx  titquer*8  statement  of  the 
National  Fiiimu'i*;  commonly  ^or  rather 
9ui^ai;h/-'\erniei  "  the  Budgtt  f  a  tinker  s 
Icrmoririnalfy  ;  hut  adopted  by  the  race 
of  Politi  i  MIS,  and  elevated  into  good  com- 
pau>  h\  the  fciii'i'oiis  coincidence  of  the 
English  Parliimcnt,  with  that  summit  of 
politnifss.  the  Court  of  the  Tuillieriea. 

Poverty  has  been  the  ortler  of  the  day, 
till  it  hasestablishetl  itaelf  at  a  fashionable 
accomplishment :  nothing  is  so  conspicuous 
a  mark  of  the  manvait  Urn,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  want  oif  a(  qHaintance  with 
thia  impulsive  goddess.  The  higher  cir- 
cles have  srt  the  example;  and  the  fashion 
'haa  defended  to  their  imitatora  in  more 
linmble  kt^ttons.  Can  we  wonder«  then, 
that  the  Nation  is  poor,  when  all  the  nation 
iapior?  -The  Dut*!h,  indeed,  circulated  a 
inaxim  long  ago,  ••  there  ia  a  plesaure  in 
riches,  wliich  none  bnt  rich  men  know  ;" 
•we  must  now  reverse  the  proverb;  for 
atfrcly,  we  may  infer  from  the  aem. .  eon. 
)protesln(ions of  ^11  ranks,  that  poverty  has 
pleasure^  whit  h  none  but  the  poor  experi- 
ence.  

We  proi-erd  to  adduce  a 
*8ammaf7  of  the  fiappltes  and    Wi^   and 

Means  for  18  ta,  as  detailed  by  tlM  ChaiMel- 

lor  of  { he  Exchequer. 
Granted  for 
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7^96,flS9  Navy ^  M5^,8dO 

l,i70,696  Ordoanea l,945«mi 

1,795,000  Miscellantoas 1,730^000 

9bi074,qdl  Totnl  supplies  •  • « •  .^^  •«  18,30f ;4Cf6 
C  Interest  on 
1     Ex.  Bills  S;000,<N>0 
I  Sioking4biid 
;     on  Do.        smfiW 


SiBOpOpO 


,.      EXTXAOaniXAaT  fATBCSllTt. 

Fpit^eations 
in  Ae  Ne. 

i!belrfiids£7K,68l  If  3 
(NfO^y^vMoo  is  intended 

to  ba*«iMa  for  tlUi  avm. 

t««i«la^WMi«QM 


oataf  thaptcoBiafy  i»» 
damnitias  payaUa  by 
Prance) 

Spaoish  treaty*  •  •  400,000 
Deficiency  of  Ways 
&  Means.  1817»  959,686 

By  r«|jayment«f  onfondad 
oabt  ••••'••••••*«■•••  15gO86/06S 

WAYS  AHD  MXAN8. 

9tO0O/m  Annnalduties 3,000,000 

Bxeise  duties,  continued    3,600,000 

250,000  Lotleiy S50.00O 

400.b(H>  0:d  Stores •••• •     950.000 

1.500.000/  Arrears  of  property-"! 
laa  received  and  not  I    • 
apiiropriated.  or  to  >     850,j80O 
be  received  before  I 
tbe5thofApril.t8l9j 
Money  remaioipg  at  the 
disposition  of  Fariia.^ 
ment,    in   respect   off 
suns  paid  into  the  Ez-  I 
ebequer,  by  the  Cora-  f      91^460 
missionen  for  the  ma- 1 
aagemeut  of  Coromar- J 
cial  £xcbaquer  Billa 

7,371«4<8 


00 


Subscription  loan  3.000,000 
By  Eacheq.  Bill 

ftioded S7,979t70b 

■  30.979,700 

«67,544.148 
Thia  laat  t'Mm,  the  fucding  of  Exchequer 
Billa,  infonna  the  reader,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  natlon'a  poverty,  arid  ita  attendant  blea* 
sings,  there  are  plana  in  contemplation  for 
removing  at  leaat  a  part  of  ita  debts,  by 
management.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cbcqner  haa  proposed  to  fund  a  |)ortion  of 
the  floating  incuinbrancea.  in  a  stock  bear* 
ing  interest  MreeffNii  a  Aajf  per  cent,  which 
he  pvomiaea  shall  not  ftt  ptnd  off  for  f#ia 
yem-t  to  eomt.  These  would  he  thought.  In 
private  life,  not  exactly  the  proper  termam 
which  to  recommend  a  loan ;  but  public 
loana  differ  from  private.  Neither  is  thia 
any  great  proof  of  the  CbancHlor'a  partt- 
ality  for  htonew  stock  :  it  ia  a  masked  bat- 
tery, which  be  plays  off  agahist  the  >• 
per  caul,  stocks;  which  be  has  a  Hghtto 
redeem  mtpmr,  when  coinrenient.  ^9w^ 
auppoaing  the  market  lo  maintain  ita  pl«- 
8pnt  prices,  and  thia  new  fund  to  find  Ita 
relative  value;  the  Jhe  per  eenU.  will  aa- 
•unia  a  station  conaiderabty  ubove par;  and 
the  Chancellor,  by  borroning  at  a  lo^i^r 
fate  of  intereat,  may  pay  them  off,  and 
aare  the  differenee— say  aite  per  eeal.  6o 
a  imndred,  or  ukmind  mid  thirty  milimts. 
Poor  as  tre  are,  there  is  *>  macb  ftar  of 
being  paiid'at  flie  M)  bunArea,  tb4t  Hte 
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m    r  «ffalf.  «e  cootUlerably  below  the 

«'      they  fboald  bear*  in  proportion  to 

•     ihfr stocks;   while  Exchequer  Bills, 

«      iipay  interest  only  twopence  per  dt^ 

«      jOOI.  are  it  a  premium  or  from  I8#.  to 

.    AHiT  this,   the  mott  dim-sighted 

j(  roiiffw,  ihMt  politics  are  wheels  with* 

vbeelt.— Heuce  the  maxim— iVn^e/ron- 

fUmi  which  the  stock-exchange  tmns- 

iton»    it  is    reported,    have   aomewh«it 

jttttotly  done  ioto  English,    ** this 

Chmrellor  of  the  Exchequer  T-Huid  here 
tfsio,  an*  w  lieels  within  wheels ;  for  they 
oh^f,  with  equal  shrewdneas  and  juslii*e, 
that— when  the  market  is  cleared  of  Ex- 
dicqurr  hills,— when  the  fives  are  annihi- 
lated, tad  the  fomrM  are  endangered,  perhaps 
kaie  foiluMifl  the  fivn,  inatead  of  having 
iknt  kmdred  wdUiom  of  stocks  on  the 
'  aarkfi,  gfving  and  coming,  fluctu»ting,  vi 
Iwitiutf,  rising,  falling,  &«*.  &c.  dt  die  m 
§m%  there  will  not  remain  aliove  one-third 
0f  thatttum  dia|iotable  ;  and  the  piost  emi- 
^ .  Nitof  Ihe  houae  may  close  their  accounts, 

r.A  uA^fpXo  grass.** 

z.     Sarely  this  budget  of  news  is  honestly 

MHUbfor  one  pnper;  and  will  afford  mat- 

tffsf  meditation  for  a  tolerably  long  inter 

viL    We  turn,  thereforf,  to  take  a  slight 

,  lie*  of  (Mir  neigbboors ;  andtheoour  Ke- 

"  peif  will  rlow* 

Wc  Mimi?  lim^  ftgo  nil  led  the  attention 

-  tf  MF  rrMilrrs  to  tHr  ^rniluiil  rise  of  the 

^  ittk  of  iluf  B^Mik  of  Frujit  e  \  %h\v\k  now 

^  JIfevied  si   Ihf'  tfnpri'Cc'deitli^  price  of 

^  Viethftfl  \J^K%  for  1,(100  fiatx^  shares.-* 

^^^  flh^ouf  \  u^  he^«  ir  tli»t  iiaUoii  were  real- 

^    ^  it  (M^vr  rl  y  -st  rm-  k  us  son  m'  hive  aflTectpd 

^  ^ff^^9iti\i  it      riiiit  |K>vprl  y   j-  faahiona 

^  b^  «r  hive  alrcudy  re|jortFcl ;    tint,  the 

liifftof  %(if'K  an  eit^bliKhnK'til  « oiild  never 

ratftftutha  lirightr  Aiid  I  pjirkjue  rising, 

^    afltwlhert*  wr re  bu>er«  a  I  tutid*  who  Are 

MMiiiiitHl  Willi  sometliini;  be^jdes  pover- 

'SAlpil  look    forward   to    future  advan- 

'  SlV  (irofita  of  this  concfrn  depend  on 
^  i|aaiittiy  of  diacounia  it  ran  execute, 
oiflie  qoanltty  of  diicounfa  depends  on 
iiaiilMerice  and  activLly  of  ihe  mercan- 
I3iftiirkf«  He  ars  of  opinion  i hat  the  in 
cmwtvr  itctvriititTe  is  the  moving  impulse 
dtink  h^,  and  the  increaic  ofdependance 
fltbtroiiitiiuaiiec  of  peace,  ivjtb  ibe  ezten- 
aaa  «r  t  rrdit,  is  the  proximate  cause  of 


» 


1 


I 


jbt,  also,  but  what 
^nexjoiis,  is  suAi 
\  wh'il  affects  the 
d  the  tj<ipe  of  see- 
nek  ihd  of  ofder» 
e  persuasioii  aqd 


the  feelings  of  f  boae  who  are  coiwtlf  ueotfl  fo 
tliia  undertaking. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  credit 
is  due  to  reports  which  indicate  a  cooaiders- 
ble  progreaa  made  in  aettling  the  propor- 
tionate indemnities  to  the  Allied  Powers.*- 
Part  of  them  may  even  bex^loaeds  aaii 
affirmed, — tliough  we  do  wot  venture  to  in- 
sure ikmi :  and  theauni  total  to  whidi  tho 
demanda  may  t>e  redded,  is  possibly  witb- 
In  reach  of  the  sagacious.  Soppoaing  this 
to  be  moderate;  and  also  supposing  it  to 
be  put  into  a  train  of  liquldatioa,  prepan^ 
lory  to  the  departure  of  the  allied  troops** 
say,  before  next  winter— the  riae  in  the 
French  funds  to  a  height  unprecedeuted,  is 
natural  enough.  That  country  is  rich  in 
piusibiiUieip  and  in  talent:  Buonaparte  sop- 
pressetl  these :  they  may  revive,  and  pfc^ 
duce  real  wealth. 

If  France  Is  rich  in  posaibjlitiesv  Spain 
fte^ms  to  be  rich  in  inpoisibilitiea :  .Wa 
understand  very  little  of  her  politics,  ifi 
relation  to  lier  Qnances — in  relation  to  hqr 
army— her  navy— her  colonies— her  jnri^ 
prudence — or  her  religion.  She  has  exert* 
ed  herself  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  an  army-^ 
—we  shall  see  the  result.  It  will  eitlMr 
make  or  mar  her*  if  we  gness  rightly,  abe 
is  not  in  condition  to  maintain  a  aeriea  or 
efforts — by  which  tbr  success  of  one  shouM 
be  confirmed,  and  as  it  were^  riveted,  or 
by  which  the  misfortunea  of  one  may  be 
speedily  repaired,  and  therefore,  not  senaK 
biy  felt.  The  importance  of  this  obserm^ 
tion  will  certainly  receive  demonatrathm 
after  a  time. 

It  ia  never  good  policy  to  tnutt  too  much 
to  Fortune :  a  little,  perhaps,  when  it  can- 
not be  avoided,  may  l>e  permitted ;  Iraf, 
whoever  depends  on  ''  his  atar,**  will  JiTe  . 
to  rne  a  dependence  aotraoaitory,  so  feebkb 
NO  delusive.  *  We  hinted,  a  nronth  *or  two 
ag<^  at  something  very  like  an  .insnlt  on 
SpMniah  pride,  offered,  hy  what  Napoleon 
described,  as  **  the  vilest  of  civilized  go» 
vernmenta,** — he  mesnt,  the  United  States 
of  NoHh  America,-^n  the  case  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  Amelia  Island : — the 

Cublication  of  a  political  corresfiondente 
etween  the  ofllcial  ministers  of  the  two 
powers,  has  disrioyed  another  evidence  of 
the  same  dtspottition  to  domipeer  and  blue* 
ter  in  the  Rulers  of  tlie  New  World.  Ame- 
rica tells  Spain,  that  having<fiefol»e</  that  a 
certain  part  of  her  territory  in  the  west,  m 
American  property— why,  llien  it  is  An^e- 
rican  property  :  ft  shall  not  lie  called  in 
question  ;  no,  that  it  shall  not.— But,  bofw 
came  it  yours ^•^How  dare  you  iskthiyt 
question,  when  we  tell  you,  we  have.rt- 
.  9ohe€^ii}  Ji  Tery  pretty  way  tU^  of  ac- 
qniriBigjTOttoryl  i»red|fljjife|t;ibi^ 
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woiiM  baFe  been  called  a  Drawcansir  spi- 
rit:— '*  all  this  1  do,  becauie  I  dare/*  And 
Spain  submits  to  this? — we  cannot  say. 
Spain,  perhaps,  temporizes  $  but  this  will 
be  recollected  when  occasion  serves.  Spa- 
niards have  sometimes,  exceedingly  good 
memories. 

Report  affirms,  that  subsequent  to  the 
sale  of  her  ships  to  Spain,  Russia  has  bern 
intent  on  preparing  for  sea,  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war;  said  to  be  five  ships  and  three 
frig^ates.  The  object,  perhaps,  will  not  sur- 
prise Europe:  but,  Europe  may  be  the 
better  for  it ;  not  omitting  the  Italian 
vtatea,  which,  had  they  the  spirit  of  men, 
and  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  would  help 
themselves,  instead  of  bending  to  the  eacth 
as  abject  suppliants  for  undeserved  protec- 
tion, 

A'propos  of  Italy — the  Pope  has  made  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals:  this  great  news 
will  strike  the  whole  world  with  wondeiful 
ititere&t^with  ^in  fact,— most  thrilliugsen- 
•ntions.  We  are  in  daily  expectation  that 
he  will  also  have  the  goodness  to  make  a 
few  more  SainUf  We  should  like  to  be  of 
the  acquaintance  of  modern  Saints :  those 
who  lived  we  know  not  how  long  ago,  are 
•o  antiquated,  so  gone  by,  and  so  reverend 
with  their  long  beards— but,  can  a  Saint 
be  sainted  without  a  beard? — we  rather 
think  not:  yet,  aa  a  proper  subject  for  the 
profound  casuistry  of  the  Antiquaries  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sacred  College,  we  con- 
sent to  this  question  being  taken  ad 
referendum.  This,  however,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  remark  en  passant,  that  having 
bad  occasion  lately  to  consult  more  than  a 
linndred  folio  volumes  of  lives  of  Saints — 
the  Bollandlsts,  alone,  are  fifty-two— we 
found  no  exception  to  the  general  role  on 
this  article.  Alas !  for  modern  innoraVIOns 
on  '*the  human  face  divine  !'*  * 

After  the  Pope  theTork:— but  let  the  Ara- 
iian  Prophet  contemplate  the  fall  of  the 
Crescent.  After  the  Turk,  the  Persian— but, 
the  Persian  disdains  tocome  after  the  Turk : 
—after  the  Persian  the  Great  Mogul — if  there 
Were  one ;  and  this  brings  us  at>out  to  the 
British  interests  again.  The  war  that  has 
broke  out  ^ith  the  Mahrattas,  must  either 
be  crushed,  by  an  overwhelming  effort  at 
once; — or  the  British  power  in  India  may 
stand  a  chance  of  being  also  taken  ad  re* 
/erendam. 

Then,  there's  the  Hoppo  at  Canton,  ah ! 
be  is  no  Saint — he  has  no  beard :  but  he 
may  be  an  obstinate  fellow,  notwithstand- 
ing that:  we  wish,  however,  he  would 
mind  his  business,  and  let  us  mind  our's. — 
or  else  we' shall  give  such  a  (y>rtrait  of  hia 
old  ugly  yellow  face,  as^-but  that  nko»  at 
present,  shall  be  taken  mdrrfertndym. 


Commercial  (Etvonttlt. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Ue^i  Offet  ffoitse,  Aprii90,U\9. 

There  are  few  subjects,  on  which 
general  report  and  language  \h  more 
influenced  by  individual  ferlings,  tfaaa 
Trade.  If  a  man  is,  himself,  doing  well, 
and  bis  business  is  brisk  and  profitable,  he 
views  every  thing  under  the  most  favour- 
able aspect,  and  describes  the  whole  trade 
as  lively  and  Yigorous,  because  be  feels  bis 
own  advantage:  while  another,  whose  per- 
sonal concerns  are  not  so  prosperous,  aeea 
every  thing  in  mist  and  gloom,  am!  all  but 
despairs  of  doing  auy  thing  to  good  por- 
pose. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  general  state  oi 
these  Trades,  respectively,  may  be  the 
very  reverse  of  what  these  individuals  ex- 
perience-for  the  moment.  The  major  part 
of  those  whose  capitals  are  vested  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  the  first,  may  be 
barely  turning  them  to  advantage,  or  mak- 
ing that  interest  of  them,  which  every  man 
who  employs  them  in  trade  has  a  right  to 
expect;  while,  on  the  other  band,  that 
branch  which  is  not  fonnd  prosperoos,  at 
present,  by  one,  may  be  fonnd  so  by 
others,  and  by  the  generality  of  his  bre- 
thren, may  be  pronounced  both  animated 
and  profitable;  and  nfay  afford  a  handsome 
remuneration  to  industry,  address,  inform- 
ation, and  capital. 

These  reflections  are  drawn  from  tbe 
experience  of  the  moment.  We  have  re- 
cently heard  the  opinions — as  it  is  our 
duty  to  bear  all  opinions^— of-  persons, 
whose  own  personal  situation  has  inflo* 
enoed  the  jjidgment  with  which  tbey 
favouretl  us :  insomuch,  that  should  we 
trust  entirely  to  one,  tbe  present  paper 
would  bo  a  compendium  of  melancholy 
and  misfortune ;  whereas,  should  we  re- 
peat exclusively  the  sentiments  of  tbe 
other,  there  is  nothing  amiss  to  report; 
and  if  all  is  not  gold  and  sunshine,  it  is 
corofottable,  cheering,  and  excellent.  Un- 
der these  contradictions,  we  are  obliged 
to  generaliae  our  ideas ;  to  form  the  best 
judgment  we  can,  on  ibe  .whole;  and  to 
speak  cautiously  wbeie  we  are  not  war- 
ranted by  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
nounce without  reserve. 

We  might  press  this  idea  somewhat 
closer;  for  we  well  know,  that  tbe  ap- 
pearance-of  the  market  of  to-day,  baa  do 
inconsiderable  effect  on  tbe  countenance 
of  those  who  frequent  it:  nor  is  its  power 
small  in  changing  the  features  of  exten- 
sive dealers  from  what  they  were^  perbapn 
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BO  loBger  t^o  ihtn  yetterday.  A  piece  of 
bad  news  jait  arriTed— a  obang^e  in  the 
price  of  a  commodity— a  *«no  thank  ye,  / 
l^ettlthill  decline  ii,*"  in  a  quatter  on 
wbieli  dcpendance  bad  been  placed,  or  vice 
ftrm,  prodDces  inconceivable  effect.  But, 
these  ptrticolar  rases  must  not  be  alfowed 
to  pTe  a  colour  to  a  funeral  summary. 
Tratli  ii  seldom  in  extremes :  the  resalt  of 
the  whole  may  differ—and  often  does  dif- 
fer, essentially,  from  the  feelings  of  any, 
who  Bi^ht  be  disposed  to  make  bis  own 
eiperience  a  standard. 

It  mast  also  enter  into  our  considera- 
tioik  that  there  are  vast  capitals  embarked 
ia  those  ^eat  Trading  Companies  which 
are  ettablisbed  aroouK  us.  These  may  be 
Mkisf  great  profits,  while  individaals 
do  little  more  than  ^  bring  themselves 
hose.**  On  the  contrary,  we  have  known 
iodividaats  derive  profits  which  they  ac- 
knowledged, were  "pretty  well,"  fi«m 
those  very  articles  by  which  great  Trad- 
iBf  Companies  were  losers.  It  is  certain, 
that  private  merchants  can  conduct  tbei^ 
alEurs  at  a  more  economical  rate  than 
Coiipaoies  whicli  must  maintain  exten- 
sive establishments,  and  perhaps,  too, 
preserve  very  costly  places  and  appear- 
ances: and^not  to  include  any  of  our 
owo  in  the  obsenration — it  is  certain,  that 
Buy  foreign  Companies,  though  sup- 
ported by  all  the  influence  and  power  of 
their  G/>vernment8,  have  failed,  where  in- 
difidoal  adveoturers  have  made  their  for- 
tsoes 

If  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  own 
Trading  Companies  were  properly  before 
aar-it  might  be  oar  duty  to  speak  of  the 
greatest  Monied  Corporation  in  the  world 
as  obtaioing  wealth,  which  is  its  object, 
beyond  any  other  known.  With  a  latid- 
ahle  degree  of  diligence,  secrecy,  activity, 
aid  discrimination,  the  Bank  has  tri- 
nsqihed  over  every  diflBculty,  and  enjoyed 
a  preponderating  interest,  throughout-^ 
Bot  the  mercantile  public  only,— but  the 
Rnlm.  It  must  not,  however,  be  nnder- 
stood,  that  at  this  moment,  this  arises 
ftm  the  extent  of  iU  discounts ;  they  have 
ktMio  much  more  extensive  than  they 
in,  that  the  comparison  would  hardly  be 
bdieved.  They  arc  now  great,  when 
compared  with  the  dealings  of  any  fo- 
rcigQ  establishment^  but  we  speak  ofdif- 
icfCDces  known  to  their  own  offices,  and 
calcalationn  exUnt  on  their  own  Ledgers. 

More  exposed  to  reverses  than  the 
Baak,the  India  Company  feels  the  incon- 
Haieaoe  of  holding  the  sovereignty  over 
a  distant  conntry.  We  have,  repeatedly, 
■tHed  oor  wiewa  of  this ;  and  shall  not  now 
» them.  A  war  in  India  coald  nor- 


prize  nobody  who  has  paid  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  hints  dropped  by  a  very  well 
informed  pen,  in  the  course  of  our  work, 
it  cannot  but  occasion  anxiety  throughoqt 
ihe  India  connexion ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing every  reasonable  hope  aud  ex- 
pectation that  the  conflict,  though  sharp* 
may  be  short,— But  Fortune  is  snob  a 
fickle  Goddess  1  f 

In  the  mean  while,  wc  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  principal  commodities  of  India 
do  not  decrease  in  valne ; — not  that  we 
are  ignorant  that  this  may  be  attributed 
to  more  than  one  cause  ;  but,  we  willingly 
indulge  a  confidence  which  inclines  to  the 
most  favouratile  side  on  this  occasion. 
The  sale  oflKDioo,  which  has  closed  to- 
day, has,  on  the  whole,  justified  expecta- 
tion. The  finer  sorts  have  certainly  brought 
higher  prices,  by  lAreejienreand  sixpence 
per  lb.  than  at  the  last  sale ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  prices  of  certain  quantities  of 
good  middling,  that  description  has  met 
with  still  greater  acceptance ;  and  has  re- 
alized a  still  higher  advance  in  propor- ' 
tion,— say  nearly,  or  altogether,  six  penet 
per  lb. 

The  ordinary  sorts  have  done  nothing 
more  than  maintain  their  prices ;  which, 
indeed,  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
sale  comprised  nearly  8,000  chests;  of 
which  a  considerable  proportion  was  only 
nominally  sold,  owing  to  a.  rnmonr  that 
the  plantations  in  India  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, and  that  only  moderate  crops 
could  be  expected.  Our  pages  have  re- 
•peated  the  information,  that  the  quantity 
grown  has  been  limited  by  agreement 
among  the  growers  *,  and  therefore  no  ad* 
ditional  nuppJy  can  ever  be  looked  for  from 
India,  while  that  agreement  lasU;  but,  in 
caao  of  a  diminished  crop,  the  supply  must 
be  diminished,  also. 

Immediately  at  hand  is  a  sale  of  15,000 
bags  of  Bengal  Cotton,  and  nearly  3,000 
bags  of  Surat  Cottons  of  the  latter  de- 
scription have  been  much  in  request  lately; 
and  the  prospect  is,  that  this  sale  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  well  timed.  It  it 
certain,  the  stock  of  Cotton,  in  London, 
speaking  generally,  is  very  limited;  and 
though  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  East 
India  Article  in  particular,  yet  there  it 
much  probability  that  the  scarcity  of  other 
kiods  will  have  a  faTonrabte  effect  on 
what  is  now  brought  forward.  This  will 
be  sought  after  to  supply  a  deficiency. 

The  Cotton  Trade  of  London  has  been 
lately  only  moderately  brisk,  notwith- 
standing  ths  well-known  short  supply  in 
the  hands  of  dealers.  This  has  partly 
arisen  from  the  price  being  held  up,  with 
something  yery  like  obstinacy.  The  hold- 
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«rs  want  more,  9mi  Ml  nore:  the  con- 
fle^nence  if«  tbat  the  boyers  are  sbv ;  and 
Id  tbo  mean  while  tlie  port  of  Liverpool  is 
doinic  mucti  business.  The  vicinity  of 
that  tiiwii  to  our  i^rent  manufactories 
proves  of  eAsentinl  importance  to  it  j  and 
wbile  the  demand  is  stendy  at  Manchester, 
&c.  the  seat  of  the  Cotton  Trade  will  be 
steady  bI50.  Specu)afiun  has  been  som^> 
wbal  !>usy  there'; — consequently,  vicissi- 
tadrs  must  be  expected. 

We  hinted  in  our  la»t^  report  that  the 
quantity  of  SucAa  in  Ihe  warehouses  was 
rapidjy  deco-eaMing;  and  that  there  were 
those  who  auticipate<1  an  exhaustion  before 
a  fresh  supply  could  reach  us.  This  notion 
was  noi  altogether  unfounded  ;  but  intelli* 
genre  has  arrived,  that  a  part  of  the  supply 
nay  be  expected  soouor  than  usual.  Un- 
der the  appretieusion  that  this  may  prove 
f  considerable  quiuility,  the  homers  are 
Qow  desirous  to  dispose  of  what  they  lately 
.refused  very  }(ood  offers  for.  They  have 
e?eii  submitted  to  some  depression  In  the 
price;  apd  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
pfithc  buyer  from  one  shilling  percwt.  to 
upwards,  in  his  favour.  This  has  rendered 
the  mat  ket  extremely  heavy*  and  sales  are 
jirith  difBeu^ty  accomplished.  The  preva- 
lence of  easterly  winds,  however,  retards 
the  arri\alof  such  vessels,  supposing  them 
to  be  forward  in  their  voyage;  and  while 
these  continue,  the  buyers  will  have  no 
other  resource  than  the  old  stock.  In  the 
mean  while  the  refiners  must  be  working; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  must  purchase; 
for  it  '\»  very  well  known  that  they  have  na 
abundant  supply  on  ti:eir  hands.  Could 
they  lower  the  ir  prices  a  few  shillings, 
much  business  would  tiedpuf;  there  are 
considerable  orders  in  town,  and  mi^(:h  of 
them  lor  shipping;  but  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  commissioned,  being  beloW^/tlie 
average  of  the  market,  the  holden  oflhese 
'Orden  have  had,  as  yet,  no  fair  oppertu- 
tiity  of  executing  them. 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  British  Sugars : 
Ibveign  Sugars  have  been  but  tittle  en- 
^ired  after;  their  prices  have  experienced 
little  or  no  fluctuation. 

Coffee  suppoita  its  price;  which  is 
saying  much ;  the  demand  indeed  is  not 
very  brisk,  but  the  holders  msiutain  their 
valuation  for  a  good  commodity.  Report 
lias  announced  the  destruction  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  by  fire  at  Liverpool,  but 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  is  thought  by  the 
best  informed  to  have  been  much  exagge* 
rated:  andtliere  is  no  likelihood  that  th^ 
tpiantity  contained  in  any  single  ware- 
liooae,  if  consumed,  is  sufficiently  exten- 
lArt  to  tkffjfd  the  market,  such  ia  the  amount 
W  the  aggr^te  stock  fn  the  kiogdomj 


— Iiowerer  dtstresring  sadi  low  hi^ 
prove  to  the  indiFidusl. 

I'he  eurriMiey,  at  this  moment  attached 
to  Rums,  is  rather  on  the  decline,  if  any 
thing,  but  the  quality  controuls  the  price} 
taking  the  whole  of  what  has  t>een  brought 
to  sale,  the  decline  is  from  Id.  to  2d.  per 
gallon ;  which  has  induced  some  holders  to 
suspend  their  sales.  The  market  is  cer^ 
tainly  heavy. 

The  market  for  B&aiidt  is  not  less  heavy 
ih^tk  that  for  Roai ;  perhaps  even  it  is  morip 
so:  if  sales  must  be  made,  a  depreaaioB 
must  be  submitted  to ;  and  this,  in  aome 
instances  is  considerable,  according  to  cir^ 
cumstances. 

Gbneta  is  also  declining;  and  is  not 
thought  likely  to  revive* 

Wines  in  general  look  forward  to  a  re- 
duction; this  has  been  partly  produced  by 
considerable  quantities  l>eing  offered  at  a 
very  low  price,  for  shipping,  by  the  Royal 
Oporto  Wine  Company;  which  circum- 
stance has  affected  other  Wines.  In  con- 
sequence, the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  wioes 
at  former  prices  is  greatly  increased :  and 
indeed  the  expectation'  must  not  be  io^ 
dulged.  On  the  nbole,  the  prospect  is 
thst  of  lower  prices:  the  Company  hsvin|: 
offered  for  £S7.  and  £4^^  what  the  Eog* 
lish  houses  had  marked  at  £46.  and  £60* 

How  far  thiamay  affect  the  British  Wine 
Colony,  now  rising,  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  we  cannot  undertake  to  predict. 
The  article  imported  from  thence  beats 
a  fair  price  in  the  market*  if  the  qo*- 
lity  be  good  (for  the  first  quality  ssy  £M. 
and  upwards)  but  it  must  at  the  same  tiioe 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  parcels  differ 
much  in  goodness,  and  that  some  are  infe* 
rior.  Thib  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  the 
case  in  some  measure,  from  all  countries  ^ 
but  more  especially  from  a  country  which 
has  but  recently  directed  its  attention  to 
the  raising  of  a  commodity.  The  expor- 
tation is  new,  though  the  home  consump- 
tion is  not ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
consideration  of  a  lopg  sea  voyage,  with 
its  incidents  and  accidents,  which  all  wines 
will  not  well  bear. 

The  same  easterly  winds  which  are  re- 
pulsive to  vessels  from  (be  West  Indies,  are 
fkvourable  to  those  from'  the  north.  Tai«- 
LOW  maintains  its  price  from  its  scarcity ; 
but  Ihe  trsdeis  heavy,  from  the  advance  of 
spring;  (torn  the  disposition  to  look  forwaid 
Ibr  supplies,  and  from  the  generally  dimi- 
nished consumption.  The  low'  prices  to 
which  Whale  Oil  had  declined  from  its 
former  height,  have  tempted  purchasers; 
and  the  article,  though- far  enough  from 
brisks  is  neverthelem  adfsncio|^.  Specm' 
latSoD  is  also  busy  la  conjectariog  the  pries 
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•I  ohirii  Ifcit  .OTfiecKd  m  the  prraent  m»- 
•OD  oMy  be  coolnicted  ibr.  It  it  triM**  the 
Ml  are  not  jet  rtaght ;  nay^  the  ships  are 
■atamved  which  are  to  catch  them:  no 
natter;  mercantile  anticipation  reckons  on 
a  certain  anpp'y;  and  ventures  an  estimate, 
or  a  prapoaal,  or  even  cash  down*  in  part, 
oa  the  persuasion  that  tlie  luck  of  this  sea- 
son  will  bear  some  ratio  to  the  luck  of  past 
anaooa;  it  is  but  a  chance  in  a  lottery— 
aad  irho knows  whether pri^e  or  blauk?  . 
Tobacco  has  ex|)erienced  little  altera- 
tion s  and  perhaps  will  experience  little,  till 
it  koQWU  at  whose  expense  the  Prussian 
troopa  will  tight  their  pipes  throughout  the 
year:  while  speculation  is  busy  about  the 
Ar»y  of  Occupattoci,  contracts  for  tJais  ar 
tof  necessity  continue  in  alieyauee. 


AGRICULTURAL  PBPORT. 
£sa£X. — On  all  the  cold  lands  a  gt^at 
cbaage  haa  lately  taken  place  in  the 
Whe«U  ;  they  now  appear  to  waste  very 
nweb,  and  fbeir  colonr  is  very  bad.  Wanp 
weather  ia  much  wanted.  The  spring 
sawing  ia  atill  unusnally  barJcaiard ;  many 
yaopk-  bare  aoarrcly  made  a  beginning ; 
and  of  those  who  attempted  that  process 
ewlier,  ibe  ground  was  in  a  irery  ordinary 
eondiiioB  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
Flanta  of  Beans  and  Peas  that  arc  already 
above  groiuid,  look  well.  Store  Pigs  are 
^enethiog  lower ;  all  other  kinds  of  stock 
at  iacrea&ing  prices. 


and  Oeriykat€9  in  the  order   ^ 
'  daUi.  am  ihHr^attamUt. 

BAVKRUrrCY   BffLAaOBD,  Jf«r.  S4. 
iofaa  Farsom,  Mane  I. ester,  eotton  manufactu- 
icr. 

ffkaiiog  T  Liverpool,  linen  draper.    6cU.  Ad* 

Kaf*on  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 
Hsffvey  W.  Houjidsditch,  coppenmith.    SaU, 

Walton  and  Co.  Basioghall-itrset. 
Jskoaos  ^  Manchester, ftilkaiCTCer.  Soli. Wil- 

lii  aod  Co.  Warnford  couvt. 
fKacock  J.-H  Burwell,  Cambridge,  merchant- 

Silr.  Pickering  and  Co.  tS'aple  inn. 
fkatt  J.  Briiok^s  place,  Kennington,  sovgcon. 

Sab.  Edwards  and  San,  Cattle  street,  ttol* 

taox.. .  -„,, 
WilTion  G.  Ironmonger's  lane,  merobant    Sd, 

Jfakin^on,  Temple. 

cmTfHCATgs,  Apr,  11. 
W.  P.  Beckett,  Wakefield,  Yoskthire.  linen 
toper.  J .  Elliott,  Bristol,  corn  factor.  T.  Grif- 
la, Pedlar^a  acre,  Surrey,  timber  nerehaoL  W. 
jsif  kk,  Liverpool,  merchant.  P.  Siinton, 
MaU,  vietoallcr.  '  S  Tomkias, ,  Plymouth, 
daper. 

UiMiaWTSy  JisTiM* 

€Sfsiii1t^gtBtlepeftrt,'eotton*ntowr.  4Mi'Wll- 
SB%  giatiUs  straols  Holkarai 


£1  well  W.  BimOnf hWf  ab«i9i^    &/#.  Clarke 

and  Co,  Chancery  lane. 
Miles  J.  Uxbridge,  truss  maker.    8&b,  Rudall 

and  Co.  Barnard^s  inn. 
Bi^thop  T.  Th rogmorton  street,  merchant.    M. 

Hold,  Thread  needle  street. 
Towse  W.   Workingham.    SoU.  Edward  ftnd 

Co.  I^mbN  Conduit  street. 
Procter  J.  and  J.  Besser,  cloth  factors,  Steyoiilg- 

lane.    So/.  Taylor,  Cleroeut**  inn. 

CERTIFICATES,  JpT,  1%, 

£.  Adamson,  Liverpool,  tobacconist.  T.  Ar- 
cher, Lombard  street,  boot  maker  N.  Hay, 
Nicholas  lane,  merchant,  G.  Hintonand  Co. 
Bristol,  cHvroists.  J.  JaoiE8on,Middlaton,  Nor- 
folk, merchant. 

BANKatlPTCT  VNtARGED,  JIfar.  •SI* 
J.  Miller,  Regent*«  terrace,  King^s  road,  Chel- 
sea, merchant. 

BANKKVrrS. 

Bowdige  J.  Axminster,  baker.    SoU  Alexander 

and  Co.  New  inrf. 
Bull  J.  Bristol,  victualler.    SoU.  Poole  and  Co. 

Gray*s  inn  square.  • 

Cholders  R.  George  street,  pxford  street,  ticta- 

tualler.    SaL  Ptomell,  Church  street,  Spijt^ 

fields. 
Coles  C.  Fleet  street,  stationer.    Sol,  BeTerley, 

Temple. 
Padgett  W.  VauxhaU,  groeer.  Sol  Edis,  ftroad 

street  buildings. 
Wauon  M  A.  Fareham,  Sootbamptony  mer- 
cer   SoU.  Alexander  and  Co.  New  inn.  ^ 
West  J.  €.  Bristol,  broker.    M.  Allen,  Cfif-- 

fofd*s  inn. 

eaifTtaiCATas,  J^,,9\. 

T.CIiampion,  Wast  Ham  Abbey,  £ssesc,  lav- 
mer.  'W.  Mathismn  and  Co.  Bishop^gate  -at. 
without,  tailors.  T.  Phil.p,  Newton  Abbott, 
Devonshire,  innholder  H.  ^unley  and  Co. 
Lower  Thames  street,  ironmongers,  W.Tur- 
ner, Burton,  Yorkshire,  merchant.  J.  Wasd, 
Milton  Abbott,  Deronshtre,  jobber.  J.Ware, 
Gravesend,  grooer. 

BAlirKK0PT9,.4»r.4. 
Atkioion  J.  Aldgate  High  street,  butcher.    Soi, 

Baddeley,  Lemon  street,  Goodman's  fields. 
Bell  W.  Tottenham  court  road,  linen  diaper. 

«ei«Niblett,  Cheapside. 
Berff  J.  Fleet  stMet,  tailor     Sol,  Deykcs,  Tlia- 

Ties  inn. 
Lawrence  W.  Old  st  reet  road,  victnaller.    SoU, 

Vando'ctime  and  Co.  Bosh  lane 
Mabson  R.  Knighttbridge,  baker.    Sol.  SbaCer, 

Millbaflk  street 
Osbourne  C.  Bil  liter  square,  merchMit.    Sol* 

Holt,  Threadneedle  street. 
Reid  E.and  Go.  Great  Hussell  street,  Bloomt"' 

bory,    linen  draper.     S4U.  Willis  and  (Co^ 

Wamfofd  court 
Robinson  J.  St.  Mary  hill^  iasuranee  bsekar. 

SoU  Hellyer  Temple. 
-Rnssel  James,  Hornsey  road,  stationer.     SoU. 

Russell  ai)d  Son,  Crown  court,   AMersgate 

stfeet. 
Stephens  Henry,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  roerekant. 

Sofg  Crowder  and  Co.  Frederick's  plaee,  ^d 

Jewry. 
StubbsJohn,  Haxley,  Ltncoln,  victualler. ^Ib^. 

Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 
WHeoek#£.  Akiersgata  screet|  laesclisAt  'M^ 

TanUasoa  aod  Co.  CSfHuiiaaiift. 
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CERTIFICATE!,  Apr,  25. 

T.  Antell,  White  hart  yard.  Little  Wild  st. 
livery  stable  keeper.  W.  Baylis,  Dedbury,  He- 
refordshire, baker.  J.  Child,  Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex,  upholsterer.  S.  Hurry,  Angel  court, 
Throgmorlon  street,  broker.  S  Jones,  Peter- 
church,  Hereford,  grocer.  J.  PoUey,  Thayer 
street,  Manchester  square,  linen-furniture  dea- 
ler. G.  Price,  Threadneedle  street,  hardware- 
man.  G.  Strong,  Exeter,  ironmonger.  R.Sut- 
ton, Hampton  Wick,  linen  draper  W.  H 
Tanner,  Strand,  umbrella  manufacturer.  J. 
Wash,  Tollesbury,  Essex,  mariner.  M.  White, 
Lowdham,  Nottinghamshire,  bleacher. 

BANKVPTCY  SUPERSEDED,  jipT,  7. 

Walker  Charles,  Brighthelrostone,  Sussex,  sta- 
tioner. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Biri^  G.  Holbom  bridge,  silversmith.  Sol. 
Tucker,  Bartleti*s  buildings. 

^ardwick  Thomas,  Lutterworth,  Leicester, 
corn  factor.    ;So/.  Jeyes,  Chancery  lane. 

Horrabin  R.  Bolton -en-le-Moors,  Lancaster,  hat- 
ter.   .9o^.  Milne  and  Co.  Temple. 

Payne  H!  H.  Strood,  brewer.  Sol.  Bowman, 
Everett  street,  Russel  square. 

Penfold  R.  Lower  road,  Deptford,  victualler. 
Sol.  Pearson,  Temple. 

Smith  C  and  Co.  Southampton  row,  Russel 
square,  grocers.  Sols.  Draper  and  Co.  Ex- 
change buildings. 

WilmotS.  R.  Bristol,  brewer.  Sols.  Lambert 
and  Co.  Grays  inn  square. 

CERTIFICATES,  Apr.  28. 
R,  Cross,  Abergavenny,  victualler.  T.  Fearn. 
ley,  Porumouth,  slopseller.  R.  Feather,  Hare  st, 
Romford,  Essex, carpenter.  J.  Harrisen,  Leeds. 
merchant.  W.  Hewens,  Hinckiey,  Leicester- 
shire, mercer. 

BANKRUPTS,  Apr.   11 

Ace  T.  Water  lane.  Fleet  street,  printer.  Sol 
Devev,  Dorset  street  ■ 

Ball  G.  M.  Great  Spring  street,  Shadwell,  Auc- 
tioneer. Sol.  West,  Red  Lion  street,  Wap- 
ping. 

Cole  K.  King  street,  Holborn,  coach  maker.  Sol. 
Langley,  Charlotte  street,  Bedford  square. 

Coles  C.  and  Co.  Fleet  street,  stationers.  Sol. 
Lowden,  Clements  inn. 

Cuthbert  Robert,  Aldbrougb,  York,  miller.  Sol. 
Knowles,  New  inn. 

Duckworth  E.  Manchester,  liquor  merchant. 
SoU.  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 

Gill  John,  Mill  Pleasant,  Stoke  Damerell,  De- 
von, rope  maker.  Sol.  Alexander,  Carey 
street. 

Hart  W.  Newport,  schoolmaster.  Sol.  Hind- 
marsh,  Jew  in  street,  Cripplegate. 

Hayes  F.  Waverton,  Lancaster,  innkeeper. 
Sols,  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  laoe, 

Henderson  J.  Quebec,  merchant.  Sol  Atche- 
son,  Great  Winchester  street. 

Liddiard  T.  Chisweli  street,  plumber.  Sol.  Maw- 
ley,  Adam's  place.  Borough . 

Macicavoy  E.  King  street,  Greenwich,  victualler. 
Sol.  Suter,  Greenwich. 

Martin  T.  and  Co.  Bristol,  linen  drapers.  Sots. 
Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 

Paee  G.  Cranbourne  street,  silk  mercer.  Sol* 
Adams,  Old  Jewry. 

Sandwell  R.  B.  Deal,  grocer.  Sols.  Bell  and  Co. 
Bow  Chureh  yanL 


ScholesR  Huddersfield,  York«  com  merohtnt* 

Sol.  Walker,  Lincoln^s  inn  6elds. 
Sheppard  W.  Bristol,  bookseller.    Sol,  Evans, 

Hat  ton  Garden. 
Walton  B.  Birmingham,  merchant.    Sols.  Ed- 

niundN,  Lincoln^  inn. 
Walter  S.  E.  Madeley,  Salop,  printer.      Sots. 

Russen  and    Co.  Crown   Court,  Aldersgate 

street. 
West  J.  Abbey  Green,  near  Leek,    Stafibrd, 

corn  dealer.    Sol.  Cook,  Woodbridge  house, 

Clerkenwell. 
.Willie  J,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  brewer     8oU 

Kearsey  and  Co.  Bishopsgate  street,  within. 

CERTIFICATES,  itfajf.  8. 
J.  V.  Bridgman,*-  Tavistock,  Devonshire, 
scrivener.  T.  Bright,  Westburry  upon  Severn, 
Gloucestershire,  corn  dealer.  J.  Clements,  New- 
port, shopkeeper.  C.  Cliffie,  Commercial  road, 
victualler.  P.  E.  Duveluz,  Size  lane,  merchant. 
J.  Everitt  and  Co.  Westminster  roed.  Sorry, 
stable  keeper.  J.  Hester,  Rochester  road,  Tothil 
fields,  brick  maker.  E.  Needham,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
Lond.  P.  M.  Powell,  Hastings,  Sussex,  book- 
seller E.Thompson,  Ferry  hill,  Durham,  far- 
mer. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  .i^f.  14. 

Proctor  W.Sheffield,  optician. 
Proctor G  Birmingham,  optician. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Butler  J.  Prescot,  Lancaster,  nurseryman.  Sols. 

Reardon  and  Co.  Corbet  court,  GrBcechurch 

street. 
Daulby  D.  and  Co,  Manchester,  Coal  merchant. 

Sois.  Appleby  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
Dowgill    B.    Great  Woodhouse  Carr,    Leeds, 

stone  mason.     Sol.  Robinson,  Essex  street. 

Strand. 
Firth  John  and  Co.  Dewsbury,  York,  clothiers. 

SoU.  Fisher  and  Co.  Holborn. 
Fletcher  B.  Deptford.  linen  draper.    Sol.  Con- 

eanon.  Great  Suffolk  street,  Soutbwark. 
Hard  wick  P,  Wcstbury,  Somerset,  innholdcr, 

Sols.  Dyneaitfl  Son,  Lincoln*s  inn  fields. 
Howard    R.    Stockport,    manufacturer.       Sols. 

Wright  and  Co.  Temple.  4 

Illingworth  A    Philpot  laoe,  wine  merphai^t. 

Sol.  Blandford,  Burton  st,  Berkeley  square. 
Land  E.  Warwick  row,  Blackfriars  road,  btter. 

Sol.  Child,  King  street,  Souihwark. 
Leach  H.  and  Co.  Bristol,  linen  drapers.     Sals. 

Lambert  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
Lockwood  J.  Stephen  street,  St.  Pancras,  chair- 

maker.  Sol.  Hamilton,  Berwick  street,  Soho. 
Lowe  A.  C.  Tokenhouse  yard,  merchant.    SoL 

Brough,  Sou  h  Molton  street. 
Ramscar  M  Pancras  lane,  Bucklersbury,  ware- 
houseman.   Sols  Milne  and  Co.  Temple 
Sand  bach  John,  Woolwich,  currier.    So/.  San- 
dam,  Slade>  place,  Deptford. 
SoutheeG.  Canterbury,  grocer..  Soi.  Lindsay, 

St.  Thomas's  street,  SouthVvarfc. 
Still  J.  otherwise  J.  Warriner,    Bristol,  brass 

founder,    Sols.  Vizard  and  Co.  Lincoln's  ian 

fields. 
Welch  John,  Great  Yarmouth,  haberdasher. 

Sol  Nelson,  Bernard's  iim. 

CERTIPICATBf,    Mfajf  5. 

J.Baker,  Bath,  tailor.  J.  A.  Brewer,  Bath, 
printer.  C.  Brown,  Pantonst,  Hay  market,  jew- 
eller. S.  V.  Gore,  Bishopsgate  st.  Lond.  habar. 
dasher.  J.  Stuart,  Biihopsjate  street,  London, 
saddler.  W.  Vincent  and  Co  Newbury,  Beck- 
shire,  bankers. 
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14NKRirPTS. 

Betucfaunp  R.  Coventry  street,  lace  dealer.  Sol 

WOde,  Warwick  square. 
Bamctt  A.  Lisle  street,  Westminster,  cabinet 

maker     80I.  Allen,  Cirlisle  street,  Soho. 
Cave  T.  Hindley,  Lancaster,  d  and  c.    Sol.  £1- 

ift.  Chancery  lane. 
Croucher  J    H.  Great  Alie  street,  Goodman's 

fields,  spirit  merchant.     Sol.  Graham,  Bar- 

nard^s  inn 
FriAi  J.  Grange  road,  Bermondsey,  victualler. 

SU.  Whttton,    Great  James  street,  Bedford 

row 
Hack  T.  Bear  garden,  5^uthwark,  anchor  smith. 

Smk.  Cluiton  and  Co.   High  street,  Souih- 

wark. 
Utles  J     Hifh  Holborn,  linen  draper.     Sols, 

Bfilne  and  Co. Chancery  lane. 
Fah^  J.  East  Teignmouth,  Devon,  musical  in- 

•crament  maker.    Sols.  CoUett  and  Co.  Chan- 
eery  lane 
Pfeik  J.  Newca<tle-under-lyne,  merchant.    Soi. 

Wilson,  Temple. 
Fowell  r.  Leominster,  Hereford,  butcher.  SoU, 

Darke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane, 
tobiason  C  Spalding,  Lincoln,  d  and  c.    Sols- 

Gaont  and  Co.  Lamb*s  Conduit  street. 
Sife  J.  and  Co.  Maidstone,  millers.    SW«  Ben- 
ton, Union  street,  Southwark.  • 
Willars  T.  Great  Queen   street,  Lincoln*s  inn 

ieldfl,    ironmonger.      ScU   Mahew  and  Co. 

Cbancery  lane. 

CEtTiFiCATts,  May 9. 

S.  An  Wright,  Shoreditch,  haberdasher.  J.  and 
E.  Bemooaii,  JefFeries  square,  St.  Marv  Axe, 
taercbants.  E.  Grace,  Seaton  College,  North- 
MibeilaDd,  merthants.  J>  Higg4>  Northall, 
Middlesex.  D.  Hockly  and  Co.  Brook  street, 
Hotbom,  working  goldsmiths.  W.  Horn, 
Qaeen  street,  Limehouse,  sail  maker.  J.  Houl- 
im^t  Liverpool,  cotton  broker.  J.  Jones,  Bil- 
IrB^dey,  Herefordshire,  corn  dealer.  W.  Mah- 
denoo,  Woolwich,  dealer  in  glass.  J.  O.  Parr, 
Liverpool,  merchant.  J.  Parsons,  Manchester, 
coooQ  manufacturer.  T.  Plackett,  Breaston, 
Dnby shire,  butcher.  S.  Simister,  Manchester, 
ilfhT  in  cotton  twist  and  weft.  J.  Watkin, 
Newark-upon-Trent,  painter. 

B&SKftUFTCT  tUPBRSBDSD,  Apr.    21. 

Hioicliff  John,  Lighicliflfe,  Hipi>erholme  cum 

Brighoove,  Halifax. 
Walsh  James,  Halifax,  merchant. 

SANKRUPTS. 

Dtvenport    S.    Egham,  Surrey,   brewer.    Sol. 

^ephexd,  Hyde  street,  Bloomsbury. 
Fontcr  P.   Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols.  Clarke 

isd  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
HoHiphreys  J.  Talbot  court,  Gracechurch  street, 

i»lor.    Set.  Lanf,  America  square. 
OibOTii  W.  parish  of  Sculcoates,  York,  mer- 

chaat.      Ms.  Langhill  and  Co.   Grays   inn 

square. 
PnreU  J.  Bristol,  broker.    Sols.  Poole  and  Co. 

Gra^  ino  square. 
Ins  J.  S.  Wapping  wall,  merchant.     Sols. 

9veet  and  Co.  Basinghall  street. 
Soatkan  John,    Birmingham,     baker.      Sofs. 

Qarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
T«t  P    Beaton,  Rutland,  theep  jobber*     Sol. 

O^icB,  Temple. 

CBftTIMCATBti  Mof  U- 

T.  Bnrgctt,  Leicester,  hosier.  W.  H.Cox, 
BRidftreet,LoDd.wtrohotiieman.    W.Haiffh, 


Barnsley ,  Yorkshire,  grocer.  W.  and  W.  Lloydy 
Lower  Thames  street,  slopsellers.  J.  Mercer, 
Graystoneley ,  Lancasnire,  lime  burner.  J.  Mor- 
gan. Taunton,  Somersetshire,  linen  draper.  T, 
PilbDury,  Lawrence  lane,  Chelsea,  tailor.  P. 
Privett,  Bighton,  Southampton,  mallsier.  W. 
Rigby,  Liverpool,  corn  factor.  S.  and  A.  Sun* 
derlaod,  Barnoldswick,  Yorkshire,  corn  dealers. 
W.  Walters,  Wapping,  Scorch  factor.  J.  War- 
ner and  J.  Lord. Derby,  ironmongers.  D.  Whit- 
more,  Hurdsfield,  Cheshire, cotton  spinner. 

BANKRUPTCIES  iUPBBSEDBD,  Jj»r.  S5. 

S.  Spyer,  Great  Alie  street,  Goodman*s  fields, 
merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Thackray  T.  and  Co.  Greenwich,  linen  drapers* 
Sols.  Sudlow  and  Co.  Monument  yard. 

Siepi  L.  Hay  market,  jeweller.  Sols.  May  hew 
and  Co.  Chancery  lane, 

Lachlan  J.  Great  Alie  street,  Goodman *s  fields. 
Sols^  Dennetand  Co.  King*s  arms  yard,  Cole- 
man street. 

Williams  L.  Cursitor  street,  colourman.  Sol, 
Humphries,  London  Bridge-foot,  South- 
wark. 

Smith  J.  Bristol,  coach  proprietor.  ^oMCing,^ 
Sergeant's  inn. 

Sargent  G.  Hastings,  ship  owner,  Sol.  Clarke, 
Circus,  Minories. 

Poolmaii.J.  H.  Precinct  of  St.  Catherine's,  mer- 
chant. Sols*  Templer  and  Co.  Burr  street, 
EastSmithfield. 

James  J.  Bristol,  grocer.  Sols,  Lamberts  and 
Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 

Waie  E.  Sheepshead,  Leicestershire,  baker. 
Sols.  Long  and  Co.  Gray's  inQ. 

Jackson  J.  Leeds,  mei^nant.  Sols.  Lamberts 
and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 

Nicoll  E  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire, 
wine  merchant.  Sol.  Martindaie,  Gray's  inn 
square 

Gregory  J  Salford,  Lancashire,  victualler.  Sol, 
Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 

Le  Plaistrier  1.  Minories,  watch  maker.  Solt, 
May  hew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 

Batley  C  Red  Lion  and  Spread  Eagle  yard, 
Whitechapel,  stable  keeper.  5o/.  Gray,  Ty- 
son place,  King^nd  road. 

Oldacres  W.  Lea  Grange,  Leicestershire,  far- 
mer.   Sols  Alexander  and  Co.  New  inn. 

Piitchard  J.  Battle  bridge,  varnish  manufac- 
turer. Sol.  Toulmin,  Carmarthen  street,  Tot- 
tenham court  road. 

Bishop  C.  High  street,  Southwark,  linen  dra- 
per.   Sol.  Wright,  Upper  Thames  street. 

Dennis  R.  Bardney,  Lmcolnshire,  blacksmith. 
Sol.  Spencer,  Belvedere  place,  Borough  road. 

Gooch  J.  B.  Warnford  court,  Throgmorton 
street,  merchant-  Sol.  Mount,  Tokenhouse 
yard. 

CERTIFICATES,  Mojf  l6. 

W.Brown,  Milford,  Pembrokeshire,  sailma- 
ker.  J.Rtdler,  Worcester,  dealer.  J.  Davies, 
Llansaintfraid,  Denbighshire,  spirit  dealer.  T. 
Gi»odyear,  Mderseate  street,  straw  hat  manu- 
facturer. R.  Adoam,  jun.  Leckhampstead, 
Berkshire,  farmer.  R.  Wardell,  Brighthelm- 
stone,  livery  stable  keeper.  C. C  Cracklow, 
White  Lion  street,  Spitalfields,  marble  mer- 
chant. J.  Brown,  King's  Arms  buildings,  army 
clothier.  J.F.Burge,  Wood  street,  Cheapside^ 
hosiers.  J.  Wigner,  Harwfch,  sail  maker.  T. 
Porter,  Longtown,  Cumberland,  innkeeper, 
T.  DBvies,  jun.  Chorlton,  Cheshire^  farmer. 
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9m 


Atntricaapot-uihyperewtS  lA.-  0 

Ditto        pearl  ••**,.  3    4  0 

BvillB    1  II  0 

Bnuidy,Gofnlic,&imil.fal.  0  11  0 

Ccttiphire,  reined  ..  lb.  0    0  0 

Ditto  iinreftaed..€«t.  19  10  • 

Cochintel,  iae  bkck,  lb.  1  10  O 

DittOyfiMt-IndU  ....  0    6  « 

Coffee, fine 6oflui....cwt.  6  13  0 

Ditto  ordinary  ,^4.*,  5    0  0 

OottteWool, Surinaniylb. 0    111 

hilto          Jamaica  ••  0    1  7 

Ditto  SmjrM  ..016 

Ditto  East-lndia   0  lOj  0 

Cvtt«ntty2Mr....c#l..  5    8  0 

Elfep*iCnti'Te«fh n    0  0 

ScriTelloea    95    0  0 

FliiS^  Rij(a ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  Petenbttrgb  ..006 

G«lle»  Turkey....  cvt.  is    0  0 

Genera,  Holl.ftontf.  gal.    0    3  3 

Dittd»  Eof  liflb 0  13  3 

Gnm  Arabic9Turkcy,cwt.lO    0  0 

H«ttp;ltiga, ton    6    0  0 

Ditto  Petenbolrgb  ..  43    0  0 

Indiroy  Caraccas  ..lb.    0  10  j3 

pntoEaiit.lfidU....    0    7  0 

IronBritiih  ban  • .  ton    13    0  0 

DittoS«i!dtftbo.o.v.i>.  91  Il>  0 

Ditto  Swed.  9nd  sort  13    0  0 

Lead  in  pigi hi    0   0  0 

Dittored  ••*•••    ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  wbke  ..••  ton  33    0  0 

Logwood    ton    8  10  0 

MaddefvDttteberop|3Wt.    3    0  0 

Mabogany ft.    0    10 

pOiU  £ucta..94gal.  jar  18    0  0 

Ditto  Floradee,|tb«t  9  10  0 

DUtowbale 41    0  O 

Ditto  ipermaceti..tonlOO    0  0 

Pilcb,3toiBkbolm..cwt.    0  19  0 

Railing  bloom... .ewt.    0    0  0 

Rtee,  Cbfoliuadonrf  ..     9  10  0 

Rnm»  Jkmnita  3muI  got.    0   3  3 

Ditto  Leeward  Iiland    0   9  19 

fattpetreyEttt-lndiayCWt.  9    3  0 

Silk,  thrown^  Italian,  lb.    8    9  0 

Silk,    raw,  ..  Ditto  ..     1  IS  0 

Tallow,  Rnaila,  wbitc      4     0  0 

Ditto-           ■  »yeHow   3  17  0 

Tar,  Stockholm    . .  bar.     10  0 

Tin  in  block!..  ...•'cwt.    4  17  6 

Tobacco,  MaryUad,  lb.    0    0  0 

Ditto  Virginia..  •••.     0    0  8 

llV^,Gilinea .cwt.    0    0  0 

Whale4int(Gre^)ton  70    0  0 

Wlwet 

Red  Poft,d(mtf  pipe..  40    0  0 

DIttoLlibon 38    0  0 

DittoMadeira 30    0  0 

Ditto  Mountain 98    0  0 

Dhto  CakMvella 0    0  0 

DHto  Sherry «4«tt  99    0  0 

DiMo€l«r«t  ••••••. 4. «  93    0  0 


£,i.   A 

s»«  0  a 

0    0  0 

0    0  0 

0  19  0 

0  6  0 
16    0  0 

1  19    0 
0    0    0 

0  0 
3  0 
9U 

1  10 
1     8 

0    1  oi 

3  10    O 
0 


0 

6 
0 
0 
0 


O  11 

0  10 

14    0 


98 

13 

95 

95 

0 

9 

0 
0 
0 
0 


O  0 
0^  0 
fit  13 
OmiO 
0-3 
0  0 
9  7 
4  0 
9  19 
0    0 


0  10 
0  0 
0    0 


65  0  0 

49  0  0 

70  0  0 

33  0  0 

0  0  0 

53  0  0 

35  0  0 


Fhro-Q^  3JbMt,  4«  jfpHi  9 
Canalf,       £.     #. 
Cbetterlleld    ....  Div.  5f... . .  109  — . 
Coirciitry    ....  (Dir.  441.)  . .  930  -* 

Croydon 5  10 

Crinan  9    9 

Elleemere  and  Cbetter(D.9l.)  34  — 
Grand  Junction  ...(Dir.  61.) . .  230  — 

GrandSarry 35-— 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Div.  51. 100  — 

Hndderifield -.- — 

Rennett  and  Aron  84  «- 

Leeda  and  Liverpool  (Dtv  10l.)950  — 

Lancaster .Dir.  II 80  — 

Oxford    DiT.dll 615  — 

Peokrorett 33  — 

Stratford  ft  Atoo 10  — 

Thamcf  and  Medway   ......     SO  — 

Jboeki, 
Commercial  ....Diir.  5/....     76  — 

Eactlndia IMr.71...  170  — 

London    Dir.SI 83  — 

West  India....  Diir.lOJ:....903|  — 
tngmranee  Companies, 

Albion 500tb..£60pd.  50  — 

County    ^..•••« .^ -. 

&gle 50  5pd 9    5 

Globe DiT.31 130  — 

Hope 50  5pd. 3  17 

Imperial 500  50pd. ..     89  — 

London   Fire «••     97-*- 

London  Ship..... 99-— 

Royal  Exchange  ..Div.lO..  930  — 

Rode 90..49pd 4  14 

Union  Fire  Life  1001. 90  pd.    97  — 
fKo/er  ITorAf. 

Grand  Junction    54  — 

London  Bridge....  DiT.31. 108  58  10 
Maneheater  and  Salford  ....  49  -« 
Portsmouth  and  Farlington50i  10  -^ 

Ditto(Ncw}  50  ..Dir.3 35  -*- 

South  London   17-* 

WeitBIVldlctex...lOO 33 '— 

Southwark 30  — 

Waterloo    19  10 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd.  40  — 

Ditto  Newdo40sh.atlpd 93  10 

Vauxhall  Bonds    87  pd  . . . .    03  — 
LUerarp  IntiihUiomt, 

London,  75  gi.  50  — 

Russel  95gs 19  19 

SurrydOgs «      3  10 

JfVtiet. 
British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh.    —  — 
fieeralstone  Lead  and  Salver.  •  36  ««• 

Butspill %lOpd..*4^*.r.V  '—  — 

Great  Hewas....  15 pd 33  10 

HOQdM, 

Highgale  Archw^ 3  10 

JflfceHoneoitf. 

Auction  Mart 94  — 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds. « •  •  107  — 
Chelsea  ..  10 sh.  Dir.l9....  —  — 
Lon.  Conmcr.  Sale  RoomsilOOp  34  -^ 
Lon.  Flour  Comp.    ..14pd..      1  JO 

East  London.. lOOl.  sh «—  — 

CUa  i4gfat'nnd  Coke  Company   70  «- 


im 


£.  «. 


955  — 


6  — 


6  — 
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KRrBOBOLOGlGAL  TABLE.  iONBON  JUiUOm. 

PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Li>af  to  wei^h  171b.  60s 4a.  44 

TbeH«ir   ditto     ditto    8    11 9    S 

TheQaar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1     1 

The  htir   ditto      ditto    2    Sj  0    6} 

POTATOES. 

Kidiiey 8    0  0  1  Ox  Nobles  ..  7    Od 

Champions  ..7    0  0  |  Apple 7    0  <| 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    ^ 


i 

Si 

Height  of 
Barome. 
Inches. 

Dryness 

by  Leslie's 

Hy^rom. 

MvJti 

40 

50 

41 

99.85 

19  Showry 

ss 

40 

47 

49 

,60 

0  8tormy 

S3 

47 

50 

40 

,^« 

0  Stormy 

U 

40 

49 

88 

,65 

14  Hail  St. 

S5 

48 

50 

40 

>1 

29  Stormy 

«6 

40 

43 

38 

,1* 

0  Rain 

«7 

40 

47 

30 

30,05 

30  Fair 

98 

38 

47 

40 

> 

30  Cloudy 

98 

49 

53 

37 

,10 

42  Fair 

So 

39 

55 

40 

tU 

39  Fair 

^^f^ 

40 

49 

41 

,99 

30  8lt.Sb. 

Afrtll 

49 

48 

40 

,13 

36  Fair 

S 

40 

47 

39 

,17  39  Fair 

3 

39 

48 

39 

,90 147.  Fair 

4 

38 

46 

40 

,29  4<;  Fair 

5 

47 

53 

46 

89,78  '40  Fair 

e 

48 

54 

44 

,32  33  Cloudy 

7 

44 

43 

43 

,50 

0  Rain 

8 

Sft 

55 

50 

,40 

0  Rain 

9 

54 

57 

47 

•98 

36  Stormy 

lo 

47 

55 

45 

,40 

0  Showry 

11 

43 

43 

39 

«49 

0  Rain 

19 

30 

45 

38 

,M 

96  Hail  St 

13 

43 

50 

43 

,80 

37  Fair 

14 

30 

54 

44 

.62 

46  Fair 

15 

43 

55 

43 

fM 

47  Fair 

16 

48 

55 

49 

,S9 

48  Fair 

17 

44 

58 

43 

,30 

50  Fair 

18 

43 

51 

88 

,39 

51  Fair 

10 

40 

47 

40 

,70 

49  Fair 

90 

39 

49 

43 

,70  89  Cloudy 

Jjomdon  Premiums  of  Iniuranee, 

Abcpicev,  JDundee,  Perth,  &e.  15a.  9d. 
Africa,  iftt, 

AaarKa  Island,  Opw.  to  Opit. 
ABrrican  Statrs,  30«.  ta  35ff. 
BetfMt,  Cork,  Dublin,- tOs.  to30#. 
BfttBits,  2dw. 

BsBboricfc,  3cc.  15#.  H  toSOt. 
Cndii,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  25».  to  30t. 
Gaaada,  2.9t. 
CapeoT Good  Hope,  2)^#. 
Cuirtantinople,  Smymiu  he  ^§$. 
East.India  (Co.  ships)  3pa.  to  Sj^i. 
out  and  hom^,  7fft» 


e,  15f.9ii.to90«. 
ISihfultar,95f.to30s; 
Gattenburf  h,  2li#. 
Gsccttlaad,  avt  and  hotte,    ^. 
Ballaud,  I5».9d1o90«. 
Boaduraa,  Ac.  %ff§. 
iaaaiea,  35t.      , 
Leeward  lataada,  95t. 
Ifadeara,  '95«.  to  SIOs. 
Ifmlta,  lUliaaStitca,!^  S6f. 
If alafa,  3n#   t;»  tat. 
NcwfouodJaud,  l|fr, 

Pwtsaionth,  PaloMwt^  Plymouth,   16a.  9d. 
Rircr  Flute,  9|^. 

Sautima  FlB^ry»  out  a«d  home,  10^ 
8laflrhalW|Fi  U  i  aiiOi]|h|  R^^  lie«90f • 


MEAT. 
SmiikJMdtpttttanet^  Sb.to9ink  the  affair 


Beef 

1818.  t.  a. 

Mir.    97  ..  4    8 

April     5  ..  4    8 

12  ..  4    8 

19  ..  4    8 


mut. 
t.  d. 
6  6 
6  6 
6  8 
6    0 


▼eal 
#.  d. 
7  0 
7    6 

r  0 

6    6 


pork    l6t6. 


t.  fl. 

6  6 

6  6 

6  8 

6  6 


t.  6 

9  O 

8  0 

9  0 
8  0 


SUGAR. 

Lnnpa  ordinary  or  lar|pe  32  to  40  Iba.  •  •  106a 

¥ine  or  Canary,  24  to  36  lbs.  •.••...•  121a 

Loures,  flne« • . . .  •  191a 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lltbs 115a 

COTTON  TWIST. 
April  19.   Mule  Itt  quality,  No.     40    3i.    6d. 

No.  120    6s.    7d. 

2d  quality.  No.     40    2s.  lOd. 

Discount— 25  to  40  per  cent. 

COALS,  datv^red  ai  13f .  ptr  ekaid.  udvim€0^ 


Sunderland 

Mar.  97.  ..  35s  6dto38  0 

AprU     .5  ..  37a  0        40  6 

12.  ..  UOs  0        00  0 

19.  ..  Odsa        00  0 


Newcastle. 
85s  6d  to  44  6 
37i  Od      45  3 
00s  Od      00  O 
44s  6d      49  O 


Wa»M>to56lb.  91 
PreMiuK  Hides..  91 
Crt>p  hides  for  cot.  91 
FlatOadinary    •*  16 


LEATHER, 


CairSkiiia30to 

451b.  per  do8.  97 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — i 
Seals,  Lartfe....  100 


SoAfr^yeltow,  lOSa^  4M>ttled  llSs.;  curd  116 
CAtfDLBa;  perdda.  lls.Sd. ;  mouMilts.Od. 

Course  of  Exchange. 

PaTeniio,ti^os  UMl 


Amsterdaai,  va< 
Ditto  at  aig^ht 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  ua.  9| 
Altona  tea.  2 
Paria,  3tf.d. 
Ditto,  i  aa. 
Madrid 
Ckdia, 


40 

i6-6 

11-8 

34-3 

34^ 

94^ 

9446 

40 


Leg^horn 

Genoa 

Venice, 

Kaplea 

LTsbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

DnbUn 

Cork 


Afia  faMcof  Hohand,  9  p^  cetft. 


15 

24-70 

58;  I 

66 

I 


HAY  kad  8TRAW.-«at  ammms. 


Hay 

£.    #.  rf. 

Mai>.19..   5  10    6 

96..  5  15    0. 

April  5..  6    0    0 

19o  6    6     1 


Straw.  I 
£.  t.  d. 

9  19    6  I 

3    0    0  1 

6    0    Q  I 

3    3    6  I 


Cloter. 
'£.  #.  d. 
6  10    0 

6  10    «► 

7  6    6 
7    7    0 
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Daily  Price  of  STOCKS,  from  23rd  March,  to  21st  of  April,  1818. 


1818. 
Mar 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
31 
April 
1 
3 
3 
1 

7 

% 

9* 

10 

11 

II 
15 
16 

17, 
16 
20 
2 


Cast 
East 


er  Monda 
er  Tuead 


285 
285 
285 
285 

284 


a** 


80f 


:8oH 

795  S-" 
70i  8-^ 
78i  9i 
iOi  79^ 

7ot  gj 
78j  0i 

81 1  ml 
79i  ml 

79M 
701  1 
79. 


I!  I 


y- 

ay. 

78i  8 
77|  8 

77}  8^ 

7811 
78*  91 

79J  80 
80|79f 
79480^ 

80|79i 
T^iSftl 
81  80i 
80J79| 
NO  7S^ 
7»i  80 

89  80| 

M^  81 
8o|79| 
79^801 


So 


s 

1^ 


io«| 

106| 

106 

106 

106 

106 


osjioes 

Wjj05| 

—  tofli 

07^107 

t>7il06j 

H7iii07 

07|Mi7| 

97I107I 

07|il(i8l 
97^1071 

^8  'mil 

m  1 1071 

fl7i|l07i 


IS 


—  20J 

—  '20    7- 

sol 
20    7- 
20  J 
— 120! 

—  20J 

20     9- 
20     9 

20     7 


a  d 


79J 

79i 
79^ 


16 


19 


le,  — 

16,  BO 
16  — 
79i 


16 


<  m 

11 


238| 

239 

238 

238 

237i 
237 


u 


Js^ 


91 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 

92 
92 
93 
94 
98 
98 
97 
96 
93 
94 
96 
97 
100 
160 
101 
98 
87 
98 


88f 


90 


ST     -S  V 

Si  S< 
u  pfi  ;0  ^ 


17p 
17p 
86iJl6p 

861  I6p 
^Ittp 


21^, 
2lp 

2lP 
23p 
24p 
23p 
25p 
23p 
20p 
2lp 
22p 
23p 
28p 
22p 
23p 


l^lp 
21p 


IRISH  FUi^DS. 


Har^ 
2B'204 

30  264 
AprJ 
HS6G 


it 


Om 


91| 
91| 


83i      93| 


5  w 


W  'JO 


E- 

si 

m    ' 

t. 


I05|f ^ 

105? -i 


im 


'^ 


fig 


8flj 
86i 


' V  I 

^  *  I— 

-  *  ■  £   ^  i 


lVic«#  cf  (he 
FRENCH   FUXDS^ 

From  Mar.  20,  to 
Apr.  17     . 


1818 
Mar 

20 
23 
26 


5  p**r 


67 


AMERICAN  FUNDS, 


Apr.  10 


Bank  Shares  . . . . 

7  per  cent 

Old  6  per  cent.  • . 
New  6  per  cent. 
3  per  cent   


20. 


iioi 

103 
71 


110} 

103) 
71  . 


llpi 
1021 


Feb.  20  Mar.  5        6. 


140 
110 
par 
104} 
71 


143 
110 
par 
104} 
71 


143 
110 
par 
1042 
71 


67 
65 
30  65 


April 
2 

n 

y 

11 


fr.  c 
46}  1595  — 
1597  M> 
1585  ^ 
1600  -* 


6H 

67 
67 
67 
14  67 


15 


Bank 

Acttona. 


1590  ^ 
1605  — 
1605  — 
1595  — 
1600  -^ 


%  J.  M.  Kiekardson,  23,  Comhill. 
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THE 


WTEBA»y    PANORAMA, 


AND 


For  JUNE,  1818. 


NATIONAL  AND  PARUAIVIENTARY  NOTICES, 

PBOSPECTIVE  ANiD  RETROSPEqriVE, 


DEFINITIVE  ARRANGEMENT 

OP  T,BB 


DEFIKiriVE  AARANGjBMENTx 

OF  THE 
DUV  TO  THE 

SUBJECTS  OF, THE  ALLIED  POWERS. 


When  it  became  our  duty  to  report 
on  tkat  statement  of  the  cooditiou  of  the 
FiMDces  of  France,*  which  the. Minister 
thco  in  office  addressed  to  the  Legis- 
koreofthat  country,  we  hinted  our  con- 
ri^^D  that  m^uch  had  been  ^ept  back 
(roiB.  the  public,  eye,  and  that  t^  Re- 
porter had  indulged  a  solicitude  equally 
pofitkal  an^  anxiou$.to  conceal  the  worst 
ira^  Us  country  and  from  Europe.  The 
Dc^mi^t  of  the  FLpances  was  post^ 

Ed,  to  the  last  place  in  bis  Report — 
y  articles  connected  with  it  were 
iip^to  be  founded, on  estimate,  or  ra- 
te M  guess ;  and  cqpai^crable  items 
maoiitted,  with  merely  a  general  ac- 
kBOfrMgement  of  their  ^xistei^ce.  It 
m  cri&nt  also,  that  the  t'inances  were 
cfttiderea  latber  iu  reference  to  the  as- 

Cjrtipy  ^r^  on  creditors  in  France, 
to  demands  which  might  be  qut- 
tediog  iu.  foreign  .countries ;_  they  ap- 
^eikd  rattier  to  the  p^cy  and  prudence 
•^tWiw  Lit.  TiN%  O.  S.  To!.  XV:  p. 

VouVin.N*.  iStylM,  Pan.  N.  5.  Jum  I. 


of  the  French  nation,  than  to  its  inte- 
grity, its  honour  and  justice. 

Where  terror  and  oppresaion  are 
(he  prevailing  powers,  many  acts  of  vio- 
lence may,  and  indeed, '  must,  be  en- 
dured by  sufferers,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  moment.  To  complain,  is  te  in-/ 
vite  fresh  insults ;  to  remonstrate,  is  to 
attract  resentment,  and  to  provoke  bai*- 
barity.  It  must,  tinhappily;  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  operations  of  armies, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  are  liut  too 
often  scenes  of  unremitted  distress  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  seat  of  war. 
Even  the  best  conducted  troops  are  not 
free  fr6m  this  destructive  accompani- 
ment ;  and  where  it  is  not  the  result  of 
malevolence,  it  is  but  too  strongly 
chargeable  on  inattention  or  ignorance;t 
— the  consequences  are  the  same. 
But  tbe  French  armies,  from  the  very 
date  of  their  institution  and  revolutionary 
fury,  accustomed  themselves  to  habits 
of  plunder :  the  Generals  placed  in  re- 
qutsition  prdpierty  of  all  kihds^  and  the 
soldiery  made  their  ofwn,  wbaiel^er  for- 
tune threw  in  their  wajr.  Whatever  they 
could  seize  by  forcfe  or  fraud.^  Thefre  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  dame  system 
was  indulged  by  Buonaparte,  though, 
perhaps,  with  somewhat  of  an  atten- 
tion to  aboearancies.    His  troops  warned 


tion  to  appearancies. 


t  Compare  Lit,  Pan. 
228,  ?29. 
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Decfitsariet ;  and  necessaries  tbey  would 
have ;  no  matter  at  whose  expenee,  or  at 
what  cost:  hot,  as  cash  for  payment 
w|w  not  prompt,  vouchers  and  promises, 
were  given  as  security;  and  the  arti- 
cles were  converted  aiid  carried  off; 
leaving  to  the  stipulated  indemnification 
the  proof  of  its  validity  when  time  and 
opportunity  should  serve. 

It  will  scarcely  be  thought  that  goods 
furnished  under  these  circumstances 
were  sold  on  the  lowest  possible  terms : 
every  merchant  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  demand  that  price  which,  if 
ever  he  got  paid,  would  go  af  far  as 
possible  to  indemnify  him  against  loss. 
He  calculated  the  supposable  chances  in 
his  favour  against  those  which  he  knew 
opposed  him :  he  could  not  retain  his 
property ;  he  considered  himsdf  as  plun- 
dered, beyond  all  question ;  he  suffered 
under  a  forced  loan ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  would  obtain  such  evidence  of  the 
transaction  as  should  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  facts  pleaded,  and  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  those  facts,  in  case  an  op- 
portunity of  soliciting  relief  or  redress 
should  ever  be  offered.  It  may  remain 
more  than  doubtful,  whether,  if  Buona- 
parte had  continued  in  power,  accounts 
such  as  these  would,  or  cou)d,  have  been 
presented ;  'or  if  presented,  whether  they 
would  have  been  settled  ;  or  if  settled, 
whether  the  Reeeiiei  Extirieures  would 
not  have  been  assigned  for  the  requisite 
funds ;  and  thus  the  impositions  on  the 
countries  pillaged  would  have  furnish- 
ed the  means  of  paying  for  the  pillage 
committed.  The  King  of  France,  un- 
conscious of  the  extent  to  which  the 
system  had  been  carried,  bound  him- 
self b^  an  article  of  the  peace  conclu- 
ded with  the  Allies,  to  cause  these  de- 
mands to  be  enquired  into,  and  to  be 
duly  paid. 

It  was,  then,  not  th^  political  debts 
of  Government  to  Government,  nor  the 
incumbrances  arising  frpm  the  difficult 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  make  compen- 
sation for  damages  and  devastations, 
that  were  now  to  be  discharged;  it  was 
to  ascertain  and  liquidate  demands  for 
value  really  delivered  by  individuals, 
that  became  the  embarassing  task  of 
those  public  officers  who  might  be  sup- 
posed most  conversant  with  such  affiurs. 
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This  enquiry  involved  the  fact  of  ddi. 
veiy,  the  equitable  terms  on  which  the 
delivery  was  completed,  with  a  nombtrof 
other  circumstances,  all  affecting  the 
validity  of  the  claim.  And  where  moDey 
advanced  was  in  question  the  time  when— 
the  authorities  to  whom-^be  conditioin, 
3(c.  were  all  necessary  itewu  of  ezaisi- 
nation ;  (or,  the  fact  was  clear  eoough, 
and  too  clear,  that  if  France  wu  to  com. 
pensate  one  half  of  the  miseries  she  bad 
brought  on  Europe  and  the  world,  the 
fee-simple  of  all  her  provinces  would  not 
meet  the  mighty  mass  of  charge 

We  must,  therefore,  dismiss  fron  our 
minds  all  reference  to  the  debts  due  bj 
France  to  Governments  and  So? ereigns,* 
and  restrict  our  attention  to  those  only 
which  had  been  contracted  with  iodivi- 
duals,  on  the  public  faith  of  the  Freadi 
nation.  To  leave  these  unnoticed,  tad 
unpaid,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  wers  to 
leave  a  stain  on  France,  herself;  act 
merely  on  the  individuab  who  contracted 
these  debts  in  the  name  of  their  eona- 
try ;  but  on  that  country  in  the  name  of 
which  they  acted,  and  whose  sovereign- 
ty, wheresoever  it  resided,  tbey  repre- 
sented, in  the  parts  and  places  where 
they  were  commissioned  to  exerdie 
their  public  functions. 

The  reasons  why  the  amount  of  theie 
incumbrances  could  not  be  anticipated, 
are  stated  by  the  Minister  with  loffi- 
cient  clearness.  Their  whole  extent 
could  not  be  known,  till  it  was  broogbt 
into  one  mass.  The  time  allotted  for 
this  was  one  year ;  and  it  was  not  till 
that  year  had  elapsed  that  the  materials 
for  a  complete  summation  were  in  haad. 
As  the  limited  period  approached,  the  ac- 
cumulation became  gradually  more  and 
more  alarming;  and  at  length  the  total  dis- 
played iUelf  in  the  most  terrific  form. 
It  was  no  less,  says  the  Minister,  than 
1,600,000,000  of  francs.  A  moat  enor- 
mous amount ! — and  yet,  something  not 
absolutely  unlike  what  it  has  prored 
to  be,  might  have  been  expected ;  for, 
it  was  notorious  that  the  expencea  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor  and 
King  had   increased  in  a  moat  rapid 


*  Thcie  bad  been  mostly  relinqoithed;  •*' 
for  inttance,  Britain  gave  up  a  balance  of  •« 
veral  milliona  iterling,  due  for  the  mvai* 
nance  of  Frendi  Priaoncn  of  war,  kc:  Ac. 
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rasio.    Hit  budgets  declared  that  they 
were  at  first,  not  teas  than    - 

341  milliens  of  francs. 

Iq  1S03   444 

In  ]8§4   500 

lo  1806   C)00  in  peace 

800  in  war 

Iq  1811  954 
which  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
be  1,300  millions ;  but  was  understood 
to  equal  at  least  2,000  millions.  And  it 
is  shrewdly  suspected,  that  even  this 
cstiroale  did  not  include  the  supplies 
forced  from  the  reluctant  owners,  extra 
bis  own  territories. 

It  may  be  useful  to  cast  a  slight  gbnce 
at  tbe  different  characters  to  which  the 
body  of  these  debts  was  owing; — 
and  with  this  might  also  be  connected 
tbe  different  periods  in  the  prolonged 
war  now  closed,  at  which  they  were 
eoBtraeted;  not  omitting  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  subservient,  and  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  his  country  in 
times  of  difficulty,  distress  and  oppres- 
sion, occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  tyrannic,  vindictive,  and  most  fero- 
dons  enemy. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  re- 
volutionists to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  armies,  by  means  of  troops  of 
^ies,  agents,  and  "  friends  of  liberty," 
sent  en  avance  to  propagate  with  con- 
tagions zeal  their  pernicious  principles. 
Of  course,  tbey  met  with  some  success; 
thf  y  made  some  partizans,  by  fraud  and 
deceit :  the  armies  followed,  and  finish- 
ed the  work  by  force.  Undoubtedly  these 
partizans,  when  they  saw  their  party 
triumph,  furnished  willingly  what  was 
necessary  to  support  their  caua^ ;  espe- 
dally,  as  at  the  same  time  tbey  obtained 
various  personal  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, exemptions,  and  profitable  favors. 
Bvt,  it  becomes  a  question,  not  less  on 
principles  of  equity  than  policy,  how 
hr  those  who  contributed  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  own  country,  have  now 
a  right  to  solidt  the  interference  of 
that  country  W  their  behalf.  '  How  far 
those  who  supported  the  interest  of  a 
tyraoical  foreign  power,  can  justly  claim, 
through  the  medium  of  their  legitimate 
government,  the  fulfilment  of  those  con- 
tracts whkfa  enabled  that  foreign  power 
to  distress  and  to  expel,  that-verjr  go- 


vernment. Let  the  party  who  was  be- 
nefitted by  these  contracts  fulfil  them  ; 
—but,  the  King  of  France  was  not  be- 
nefitted by  these  contracts.  Did  not 
those  who  trusted  Buonaparte  with  their 
|>roperty,  connect  with  their  confidence 
all  the  hazards  and  chances  attached  to 
his  suthority  ? — Surely  they  did  :  and, 
sorely,  they  knew  that  they  did  so. 

These  two  considerations — the  enor- 
mous charges  made  (with,  no  doubt, 
additions  of  interest,  and  other  expenses) 
— and  the  disposition  with  which  tbe 
transactions  to  be  remunerated  were 
conducted,  may  naturally  enough  bs  sop- 
posed  to  have  had  no  small  effect  in 
contributing  to  a  jealous  reduction  of 
that  mass  of  figures,  which  formed  a 
spectacle  so  astonishing,  at  ^he/out  of 
the  account.  It  may  also  be  supposed, 
without  any  great  violation  of  charity, 
that  many  claims  would  be  urged,  in 
hope  of  participation,  now  something 
like  a  prospect  of  repayment  was  open- 
ing, although  the  nature  of  theae 
claims,  and  of  the  services  on  which 
they  were  founded,  were  very  dubious 
and  equivocal. 

It  ia  not  possible  to  say  from  how  far 
back  aome  might  think  proper  to  ad- 
duce their  claims.  As  Germany  had 
been  more  than  once  over-run  by  the 
French,  those  who  had  suffered  in  the 
earlier  inroads  miefht  hope  to  obtain, 
from  compassion,  what  they  could  not 
fairly  expect  from  justice.  It  is  not 
pos^sible  to  say  how  far  French  agents 
might  have  pledged  themselves  in  pro- 
mises, without  adequate  authority  from 
their  principals:  neither  is  it  possible 
to  say,  to  what  extent  knavery  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  drcnmstances, 
to  enable  it  to  plunder  simplicity ;  whif:h 
deceptions  must  rather  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  private  awlndling,  than 
of  public  supplies. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  add- 
ed some  attention  to  the  ability  of  France 
to  meet  these  demands.  Truth  is  gra- 
dually becoming  explicit;  and  the  event 
has  justified  what  we  have  long  insisted  ' 
on,  that,  in  spite  of  the  boasts  of  the 
Emperor  and  King,  that  numiraire  was 
abundant  throughout  his  dominions,  they 
were,  in  fact,  very  ill  .furnished  with 
«<  the  needfull."  To  hear  bim  talk,  gold 
09 
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glittered  every  where ;  and  80  it  did,  on 
bis  Hferies;  bat  the  coontry  at  large 
koew  little  of  soperflaoos  gold.  Paris 
undoabtedly,  could  shew  Napoleons 
without  difficulty:  but,  was  this  true 
of  the  provincial  towns  and  cities? 
JPar  from  it.  Our  psges  bear  witness  to 
Ihe  very  great  straggles  necessary  to 
jDOst  of  them  in  effecting  payments, 
especially  in  the  south.  No  nation  ever 
became  permanently  enriched  b/war; 
and  where  commerce  was  cut  up  by  the 
Tools,  as  it  was  in  France,  real  wealth 
could  not  possibly  be  accumulated.  The 
substance  was  wanting,  notwithstanding 
appearances;  and  we  are  persuaded, 
that  more  real  and  permanent  pro- 
perty has  been  acquiroQ  during  the  last 
year  alone,  than  in  all  the  years  that 
were  taken  as  occasions  of  such  mighty 
flourishings  under  the  administratiou  of 
the  **  invincible*'  Napoleon. 

France  is  a  country  of  production.  We 
learn,  and  we  learn  it  with  plieasQre, 
I  hat  the  first  quarterns  customs  of  tfie 
present  year  have  risen  above  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  last  year,  no 
•less  than  four  milK<>fis  and  a  hialf  of 
francs.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  had 
double  the  sum  been  obtained  by  con- 
quest, it  would  not  have  effectuated 
equal  wealth  ;  it  would  not  have  enriched 
the  country  half  so  much  as  the  sums 
brought  in  by  the  commerce,  represent- 
ed by  this  amount  of  duties.  This  in- 
vigorates industry;  that  would  have  pro- 
moted idleness.  This  will  be  again  di- 
rected to  re-production ;  that  would  have 
occasioned  further  expenses,  without 
producing  any  thing.  This  will  go  into 
ten  times,  or  a  liundred  times,  the  jnun- 
ber  of  hands  mdre  than  the  other  would 
or  could  have  nAehed.  In  short,  this 
is  a  remedy  Against  pauperism,  the  other 
makes  beggars  ex  prqfesto.  France, 
^  we  say,  is  a  country  of  production :  not 
able  to  pay  down  a  prodigious  sum  in 
one  vast  hesp;  but  able  by  degrees  to 
meet  and  to  liquidate  much  more  than 
H  is  the  polioy  of  her  naioiistera  at  this 
time  to  ackiiowledge. 

From  the  days  of  Henri  lY.  and  Ihe 
administratioa  of  Sully,  Ihe  system  of 
postponement .  and  proccastiBation  has 
pi-evailed  in  France.  Thkt  laborious 
anancief  examined  and  annulled  no  in- 


considerable portion  of  the  debts  which 
encumbered  his  Royal  Master:— be  re- 
jected from  one  branch  of  these  enqui- 
ries, only,  no  less  a  sum  than  80,000,000 
/tv. — ^he  directed  his  cross-examinations 
to  the  financiers,  who  had  derived  great 
profit  from  the  wants  .of  the  King;  but, 
they  bought  him  off,  by  a  gift  of 
1,200,000  under  the  name  of  a  loan. 
He  suppressed — ^but  his  suppressions 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  Colbert,  who, 
at  a  considt^rable  distance  of  time,  suc- 
ceeded into  his  uffice.  Colbert  instituted 
what  he  called  **  a  Chamber  of  Justice,** 
which  suppressed  all  the  rentes  (an- 
nuities,) created  after  a  gi?en  time 
(1656)— This  chamber  extended  its 
operations  still  further,  and  either  an- 
nuUed  the  rentes  created  since  1630, 
or  forced  those  who  held  them  to  pay 
an  addition  to  the  price  at  which  they 
had  bought  them.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  these  suppressions?  On 
the  very  next  occasion  when  the  Kin|^ 
wanted  money  or  credit,  nobody  would 
advance  either,  but  on  terms  so  extra- 
vagant as  warranted  a  remuneratinf; 
profit,  before  the  principle  of  suppres- 
sion could  be  brought  into  ekercise,  und 
directed  against  the  terms  of  his  Con- 
tract. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  suppres- 
sions will  be  again  the  order  of  the  day 
in  France,  and  especially  under  the 
government  of  Louis  XVllI.  but,  there 
is  no  impossibility  included  in  the  sup- 
position that  some  unprincipled  minis- 
ter in  future  days,  should  think  it  wise, 
under  the  pressors  of  present  difficulties, 
to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
those  of  private  annuitants,  and  should 
enlarge  on  the  injustice  of  continuing' 
to  pay  incumbrances  which  were,ybr- 
eibijft  exacted  from  France,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  was  in  distress,  and 
unable  to  resist  such  manifest  imposi- 
tion ;  bat,  which  now  no  good  French- 
man* no  man  jealous  of  French  honot|r» 
tkn  Uiink  of  enduring."  At  is,  however, 
gratifying  to  see  the  sum  of  rentes, 
whether  larger  or  smalfer,  and.  whatever 
proportion  it  may  bear  to  the  total 
which  it  aught  to  represent,  inscribed 
on  the  Great  Book  of  France^  on  the 
general' credit  nf  the  nation,  pqblicklj, 
and  in  the  open  face  of  day,  by  an- 
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thorilj  of  the  legislalive  body^  and  of  the 
KiQi^y  acting  in  their  national  capaci- 
ties, respectively.  T1)is  has  niucb  the 
advantage  of  Royal  Edicts,  issued  by 
th«  minister,  varied,  perhaps  cancelled 
by  bis  sacceasor.  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  prevarication  is  at  band ; 
or  chat  this  generation  will  have  occa- 
sion to  add  any  breach  uf  faith  in  this 
instance,  to  those  which  have  heretofore 
stained  the  financial  annals  of  France 
with  indelible  disgrace. 

We  make  no  ailusion  to  those  dreadful 
docaments  Assignais^  Mandats^  Hypo^ 
theque$y  &c.  the  knaveries  and  cheats 
of  a  virtuous!  Revolution:  but,  we 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  in  a 
reasQUAble  time  no  grclat  proportion  of 
these  pew  securities  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  They  will  sell  those 
allotted  them,  at  the  best  price  they  can 
obtain:  nor  will  they  know,  till  they 
have  received  that  price,  what  propor- 
tion of  their  debts  they  have  recovered. 
It  is  clear,  that  when  the  French  live 
per  cent,  funds  yere  at  56,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  was  very  different  from  what 
it  \»  now  they  are  at  06 :  and  should 
they  rise  to  70,  the  value  will  be  much 
increased  from  what  it  is  at  ibis 
dme.  Nay  farther,  shonid  peace  con- 
tinoe,  con6deoce  be  augmented,  com- 
neice  increase,  and  good  faith  prevail, 
(which  is  the  best  policy  of  states,)  who 
can  foresee  qny  impossibility  in  that 
honourable  wpr^  pai\  being  marked 
Against  the  colouin  of  French  funds,  in 
oar  Literary  Journal  ?  That  time,  per- 
haps, is  distant ;  but  less  likely  things 
have  happened. 

France  does  not  take  on  herself  to 
pay  each  individual  creditor  which  has 
made  application,  and  has  proved  the 
JBStice  of  his  demand  ;  but,  very  wisely 
confides  to  each  government  a  certain 
qo^ity  of  renieSf  and  leaves  that  go- 
vernment to  settle  the  account  finally 
with  its  own  subjects.  This  relieves 
France  from  a  great  part  of  the  impn- 
lation  of  dishonesty,  which  not  a  few 
of  the  sufferers  will  attach  to  what  they 
win  consider  as  incomplete  payment. 
Their  mananrs  will  be  divided  between 
kome  and  abroad;  an^  being  divided  will 
beJittielekbyeitiMr.  Bnl  this  the  dai|n- 
be  assured— thai  aU  has  been 


done  that  could  be  done — all  is  obtained 
that  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  exhorta- 
tion to  acquiescence  will  end  with  the 
observation — why,  you  know  Sir,  that 
if  Napoleon  had  triumphed,  as  miifbt 
possibly  have  been  the  case,  we  shonid 
not  have  had  the  pleasnre  of  paying  you 
one  single  farthing ! 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  close  this 
slight  Introduction  without  casting  a 
glance  at  the  ci-devant  hero  to  whose 
unbridled  and  unprincipled  ambition 
this  embarasj  this  brouiUeriey  this 
abyss  of  perplexities  is  greatly  owing. 
If  a  moment's  reflection  ever  invades  his 
breast,  the  distresses  he  has  produced 
may  possibly  excite  a  sigh ;  but,  to  say 
truth,  we  much  more  greatly  fear  that 
his  sighs  are  rather  likely  to  be  excited 
by  tbe  prospect  of  any  arrangement 
made,  of  any  termination,  and  on  what- 
ever conditions^  to  those  calamities  which 
time  has  proved  to  have  been  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  his  misconduct* 
Perhaps,  too,  he  may  sigh  on  reflecting 
to  whose  hand  the  arrangement  of  these 
intricacies  has  been  committed.  The 
hero  of  Waterloo  has  not  only  proved 
himself  his  superior  in  the  field,  but,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe  has  been 
selected  to  fill  the  most  important  (but 
unenviable)  office  of  arbitrator  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  The  qualifi- 
cations for  a  warrior,  all  know,  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  his  Grace  ; 
but  what  might  be  equal  to  the  conso* 
lidation  of  a  peace  acquired  by  valour, 
none  can  tell.  Undoubtedly,  his  Grace 
must  have  met  with  many  mortifications 
and  much  unreasonable  obstinacy,  in 
the  course  of  this  business  ;  every  indi- 
vidual would  urge  his  own  claim  with 
inflexible  perseverance;  wondering  aH 
the  while  Uiat  the  arbitrator  cannot  see 
his  just  title  to  entire  indemnity. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  obsta- 
cles overcome,  entitle  his  Grace  to  the 
thanks  of  the  civilized  world ;  they  place 
him  where  never  before  a  mortal  man 
was  placed  ;  and  they  enable  him  to 
say,  that  whereas  with  his  sword  he 
formerly  defeated  the  power  of  France, 
he  has  now  with  bis  pen  subdued  those 
still  more  obstinately  r^isting  powers, 
the  opinions,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
iielf-interests  of  allied  Europe. 
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The  account  stands  thus :  rentes. 
1«  Capital  represented  by..     7,000,000 
2.  Supplementary  provision     2^000,000 
S.  Debts  to  subjects  of  Fo- 
reign   Powers  to   be    li- 
quidated    12,040,000 

4.  To     Spain,    subject     to 

charges  per  contra 1,000,000 

5.  British  subjects •d,(M)0,000 

25,040,003 
Vote  of  eventual  credit  •  •     24,000,000 

This  Vote  of  Credit  for  24  millions  of 
annuities,  is  equal  to  about  one  million 
per  annum. 

These  annuities  are  5  per  cents. 

The  amount  of  16,040,000  francs 
perpetual  annuities,  represents  a  capital 
of  320,800,000  francs ;  to  which  the 
last  division  of  the  debt  is  reduced  by 
this  final  arrangement. 


It  merely  remains  now  that  we  record 
the  acquiescence  of  the  French  Legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  concluded.  The  votes  in  both 
passed  in  silence,  without  discussion  or 
observation.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
was  evident.  The  advantages  to  France 
.of  the  agreement  were  also  evident. 
France  will  feel  the  burden  much  lighter 
than  could  have  been  expected;  and 
now  the  world  may  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  repose,  which,  might  our 
wishes  prevail,  should  he  interminable. 


OFFICIAL   COMMUNICATION. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  The  Duke  of 
RichelieUi  (Prime  Minister)  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  other  Ministers,  were 
introduced  to  the  Chamber  of  De|.ntiea : 
the  President  invited  the  Ministers  to 
make  that  communication  to  the  Cham- 
ber,  with  which  he  understood  they 
were  charged.  The  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu then  delivered  a  discourse  lo  the 
following  effect: 

**  Gentlemen, — 

**  At  the  commencement  of  your  session 
the  King  caused  us  to  apprise  you  of  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  diminishing  the 
charges  that  press  upon  our  country,  and 
of  efif'ecting  the  evacuation  of  our  territory. 

"  We  now  present  ourselves, .  by  his 
orders,  to  communicate  to  you  the  result 


of  certain  negotiations  already  terminated^ 
and  to  demand  of  you  the  means  of  con- 
cluding those  which  will  take  place,  we 
dare  flatter  ourselves,  before  you  again 
assemble  in  this  Chamber. 

**  In  signing  the  treaty  of  the  SOth  May, 
1814,  the  Contracting  Powers  reciprocally 
renounced  the  whole  of  the  sums  due  to 
them;  but  in  making  this  aurrender  of 
their  own  rights,  the  goveronieuls  were 
t)ound  to  consecrate  those  of  individuals. 
Special  articles  declared  their  guarantee. 
France  formally  engaged  to  liquidate  and 
pay  the  sums  due  by  her  out  of  her  own 
territory,  to  individuals  or  foreign  estab- 
lisbmenta,  in  virtue  of  contracta  or  formal 
engagements.  Measures  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  an  obligation  which  Frauce 
bad  impoaed  oi\  heraelf  were  in  course 
of  adoption,  when  the  melancholy  events 
of  1815  came  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  of 
repose  and  prosperity  which  we  had  been 
permitted  previously  to  conceive. 

"  1  shall  not.  Gentlemen,  retrace  to  you 
those  sad  remembrances,  still  too  present 
to  your  nemortes ;  but  let  me  be  permitted 
to  sayi  the  idea  akme  of  mitigating  them 
has  sustained  us  in  the  painful  laak  which 
perhaps  at  that  time  it  required  some  cou- 
rage and  some  devotion  to  undertake. 
Since  that  time  the  hope  of  lessening  our 
calamitiea  composed  our  whole  force,  and 
occupied  all  our  reflecliona. 

*'  After  the  diaastrous  epoch  to  which  I 
have  referred,  France  found  herself  under 
the  weight  of  two  aorta  of  charges.  One 
founded  on  the  treaty  of  the  SOth  of  May, 
1814,  relating  to  the  debts  contracted  at 
different  periods  towards  the  subjects  of 
foreign  Governments;  the  other,  created 
by  the  treaty  of  the  fOth  of  November, 
gave  us  the  Governments  themselves  for 
creditors. 

**  The  former,  those  which  have  been 
the  object  of  the  negotiation  which  haa 
tieen  terminated,  have  had  fur  their  object* 
as  you  are  aware,  not  as  some  people  affect 
to  believe,  to  procure  indemnitiea  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  ravaged  by 
the  war,  and  still  less  to  grant  any  to  the 
Governments  of  those  coantries;  but  to 
assure  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by 
virtue  of  positive  acts  of  thcgovemmeut 
aud  legal  obligations.  Policy  may  change 
the  relatioiia  of  different  couiitiies,  but  ii><« 
dtviduals  ought  not  to  suffer  by  these 
changes:  obligations  consecrated  towards 
tliem  ought  to  be  guaranteed  and  main- 
tained. The  credita  of  which  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  SOth  of  November  has  prescritfted 
the  liquidation,  are  not  righta  and  titles 
created  against  France.  It  had  for  its  ob- 
ject only  to  give  security  to  those  which 
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existed  previoualjr  to  the  convention,  and 
independently  of  every  treaty. 

**  In  contemplating  matters  under  this 
point  of  view,  which  is  the  only  just  one, 
as  it  is  the  only  true  one,  you  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  ackiiowletlgment  of  oar 
debts  towards  hicfividuals  and  private  es- 
tablisUroents  out  of  our  territory,  is  derived 
from  a  prini-iple  of  civil  right,  iiidrpeudent 
of  every  political  vouveniion.  So  was  it, 
without  dilEculty,  admit  led  by  the  treaty 
ofthe30tbof  May,  1814:  the  two  conven- 
tions of  the20tb  of  November,  1815,  rela- 
tive, the  one  to  the  subjects  of  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  the  other  to  those  of  Great 
Britain,  could  only  deternane  with  more 
precision  the  applications  of  this  principle, 
and  regulate  the  forms  of  the  liquidation, 
ill  applying  to  the  payment  of  debts  of  this 
nature* a  capital  of  7.000,000  of  rentes. 
These  con veni ions  stipulated,  that,  in  case 
of  any  deficiency^  the  French  Government 
will  be  bound  to  provide  for  it. 

**  It  waa  in  pursuance  of  thia»  that  the 
bw  of  the  25d  of  December,  1815,  created 
a  aoftplcmentary  provision  of  2,000,000  of 
remiee.  The  importauce  of  tbia  reserve 
coald  not  be  appreciated  at  that  period, 
inasTODch  aa  the  sum  total  of  the  credits  was 
not  then  capable  of  an  approximate  valua* 
lion ;  but  in  principle  it  was  difficult  to 
contest  it,  and,  in  fact,  its  amount  was  alto- 
gether the  result  of  necessity. 

**  A  year»  reckoning  from  the  date  of 
cxcbangiuig  the  rati6cations,  had  been 
granted  ibr  tlie  presenUtion  of  claims.  It 
expired  on  the  28th  of  February,  1817. 
h  waa  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  and  when  the  whole  amount  of  the 
claioia  had  been  ascertained,  that  the 
Frcncb  Government  could  diacover  that 
tbey  formed  such  a  mass,  that  in. applying 
atrietly  to  their  liquidation  the  rules  pre- 
acnbcd  by  the  Convention  of  the  dOtb  of 
November,  the  amount  would  far  exceed 
the  capital  assigned  for  their  reimbnne- 
awttt*  and  that  a  considerable  deficit  would 
still  remain  to  be  covered. 

**  Tbia  deficit  would  have  formed  an 
innciiae  debt.  If  it  had  been  impossible 
to  caleolate  it,  and  to  refnae  beforehand  to 
sitiify  it,  it  waa  a  duty  to  represent  it  as 
cvideotly  exceeding  the  provision  of  the 
4reahr  of  181.%  and  the  strength  of  France. 

^  Tbia  duty  the  King's  Miniatera  baa- 
leaed  to  peffonD»  by  appriaing  foreign 
Coorta4>f  tbe  onexpeciad  resulta  which  had 
been  thua  revealed.  A  negotiation  was 
opened  for  representing  to  foreign  Govern- 
ncnta  tbe  sitnation  in  which  France  waa 
placed  by  tbia  itipolation,  made  in  good 
faith,  and  in  tbe  interest  of  every  people. 
The  King  spoke  to  then  in  tbe  langnage 


of  confidence  and  frankness;  he  addressed 
hiinself  to  Sovereigns  worthy  of  hearing 
him. 

"  I  would  it  were  possible,  gentlemen, 
to  inform  you  of  all  the  difficulties  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  negotistion,  unexampled 
perhaps  in  the  annals  of  politics,  it  was 
necessary  to  contend,  not  a gaiusl  general 
views,  not  against  political  combinations, 
but  against  the  prejudices,  frequently  ex- 
aggerated, of  a  multitude  of  creditors  so- 
lemnly invited  to  make  good  their  claimi^ 
and  who^  from  every  part  of  Europe,  pre;  s- 
ed  their  own  Governments  to  abandon 
none  of  them,  and  denied,  as  I  may  say,  the 
right  af  disputing  their  claims. 

'<  These  obstacles,  of  a  nature  hitherto 
unknown,  would  have  been  perhaps  in- 
surmountable, were  it  not  for  the  "^oti- 
ments  of  equity  which  animated  the  Minis- 
ters appointed  to  examine  and  maintsiu 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  impar- 
tiality and  moderation  of  the  illnstrious 
Mediator,  whom  the  confidence  of  £arope 
had  invited  to  preside  over  this  important 
negotiation.  It  baa  been  at  length  termi- 
nated. New  Conventions  with  all  thf 
States  which  had  been  parties  to  that  of 
the  SOth  of  November,  1815,  have  defini- 
tivelv  regulated  the  debts  of  France  to- 
wards their  snbjecis,  and  the  means  of 
liberation. 

'*  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
communicate  to  yon  the  result,  until  be 
can  lay  before  you  the  acts  themselves, 
when  they  shall  have  obtaiued  tbe  neces- 
sary sanction  to  permit  tbe  publication  of 
their  tenon  r. 

"  One  of  these  treaties  conoerna  tlie 
Continental  Powers.  Tbe  amount  which 
France  has  to  furnish  for  liquidating  her 
remainiug.debt  towards  their  subjects,  i» 
definitively  fixed  at  12,040,000fr.  of  rentes. 

"  By  a  particular  arrangement  with 
Spain,  1,000,000  is  speciaHy  set  apart  for 
what  is  doe  to  that  power,  by  virtue  of  an 
additional  article  of  tbe  treaty  oonolnded 
with  her  in  1814;  hot  aa  this  article  is  re- 
ciprocal, and  applicable  to  the  French 
creditors  of  Spain,  aa  well  aa  to  tbe  Span- 
ish creditors  of  France,  it  haa  been  stipn- 
lated  that  the  funds  to  delVay  this  portion 
of  onr  debts  abonid  remain  in  deposit,  until 
the  Spanish  Government  shall  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  bases  and  principles  of  the 
treaty,  satisfied  tbe  just  daima  of  the 
French. 

'^A  separate  convention,  which  has 
been  concluded  with  England,  to  gua- 
rantee the  execution  of  the  additional  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  the  SOth  of  May, 
1814,  ud  of  the  Special  Convention  of 
SOthof  NoTcmher»  Ifilfi^  fixes  niSfiOO/M 
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fr.  of  re%aei  the  definitive  cdniplcfion  of 
the  fands,  of  which  the  payment  has  beeu 
stipulated  in  the  4tb  article  of  the  convon- 
tion^  relative  to  tHe  liquidation  of  the 
debts  due  to  the  sobjecls  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  , 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  concluded,  impose  on  os 
the  obligation  of  creatin;>  16,040,000  fr. 
of  i^entes.  His  Majesty  has  commHndcd 
us  to  present  the  law  for  idscribing  them 
npon  the  grand  book. 

•*  By  this,  gentlemen,  will  be  finally 
closed  that  abyss,  of  which,  in  1815,  it 
^as  impossible  to  measure  the  depth,  and 
vthxch  threatened  to  swallow  ap  the  pub- 
lic fortune. 

**  It  is  donbtless  distressing  to  as  to 
present  yoa  with  a  charge  so  burdensome 
as  a  great  consolation.  More  than  once 
in  the  coarse  of  oar  efforts  havo  we  been 
penetrated  with  profound  {P'ief,  in  consi- 
dering the  burden  our  country  woald 
have  to  bear,  even  when  we  should  have 
obtained  all  that  we  demanded.  But  now 
we  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that 
we  have  neglected  nothing  to  diminish  it, 
and  thence  has  arisen  oor  resolalioo  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  sobmitting  tht 
treaty  for  the  consent  of  the  king. 

**  To  appreciate  the  result  of  our  efforts, 
it  is  necessary  calmly  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion towards  the  past,  and  to  consider  all 
the  Conseqoencei  of  the  disastrous  system 
which  had  accumulated  on  France  charges 
no  exorbitant.  The  mass  "of  claims  pre- 
seoted  amounted  to  1,000,000^000  n-ancs: 
of  this  mass  about  180,000,000  have  been 
transferred  to  the  fund  of  credit,  created 
by  fhe  law  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
1815.  About  30,000,000  have  been  de- 
clared inadmissible:  and  there  remained 
1,300,000,0001  to  be  liquidated. 

'*  Of  whatever  reduction  this  sum  might 
be  coosidered  susceptible  by  a  liquidation 
Qonforroable  to  the  regulations  traced  in 
the  Convention  of  the  20tb  of  November, 
k  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  would 
bave  remained  at  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal represented  by  the  rentes  of  16,040,000 
fr.  which  we  nowj-cquirc  you  to  create. 
'  ^  To  secure  the  exact  payment  of  the 
sums  destined  to  acquit  our  debts,  it  h&s 
been  determined,  that  the  liquidation 
•houid  be  continued  by  the  Powers  them- 
selves towards  their  own  subjects.  France 
will  no  further  interfere  in  this  labour  than 
In  givifig  the  means  proper  for  facilitat- 
ingit. 

-  **  The  epoch  is  now  arrived  in  which 
Frahce  is  to  receive  tbopriceof  her  oou- 
mgeous  resignatioo.  fiiMn^  these  .tren* 
Hes,  of  wbich  ibe  Has  fulfilled  t6e  moat 


rigorous  conditFons,  sTie  #iU  not  demaadf 
in  vain  from  Europe  to  ful^,  in  its  turn, 
those  which  are  favourable  to  her. 

*•  The  treaty  of  the  20lh  of  Novetolwr 
contains  these  words :— *The  military  oc- 
cupation of  France  may  terminate  at  the 
end  of  three  years.*  Tliis  term  approaches, 
and  every  French  heart  thrills  with  the  hope 
of  no  longer  seeing  on  the  soil^of  thecouo' 
try  any  other  banners  floating  than  those 
of  France.  The  Sovereigns  are  going  to 
assemble  to  pronounce  on  this  great 
question  which  contains  the  d^iaies  of 
Europe.  These  are  no  longer  those  con- 
ferences of  kings  which  history  has  io  of- 
ten traced  as  a  melancholy  presage  of  the 
concert  of  strength  against  weakness. 
This  august  union  will  open  under  other 
auspices.  Justice  will  preside  there.  The 
sentiments  already  manifested  by  the  rul- 
ers of  nations  proclaim  beforehand  their 
decision.  They  will  yield  to  the  wish  of 
the  King,  to  that  wish,  which,  after  the 
example  of  his  august  family,  all  France 
repeats  every  day  with  an  nnanioioiu 
voice.  They  have  already  heard  it,  and 
know  that;  the  conditions  of  which  yoa  tre 
going  to  vote  the  accomplishment,  sre  not 
the  only  ones  which  we  have  fulfilled  with 
a  scrupulous  exactness. 

*•  In  fact,  the  most  perfect  tranqoiWIty 
reigns  throughoiit  France;  onr  institD* 
tions  develope  themselves :  they  increase  ii 
strength  with  so  much  the  more  rapidity, 
as,  at  epochs  so  aotivo  as  ours,  days  pos- 
sess ttie  importance  of  years.  The  charter, 
open  to  all  parties,  receives  them  not  to  be 
invaded  by  thefn,  but  that  they  may  utiile 
and  lose  themselves  In  its  bosom.  If  they 
have  appeared  to  revive  for  a  moaieat«  the 
wise  firmness  of  the  king  has  infttantly  dii* 
armed  them,  and  this  experience  his  been 
for  Europe,  as  for  us,  an  evident  deAKMi- 
stration  o^  their  impotence.  Last  year,  ^ 
all  calamities,  that  the  most  calculated  tt> 
agitate  a  nation  was  cmHty  felt.  If,  anidit 
these  circumstances,  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy has  already  acquired  so  noch 
strength  and  solidity,  and  ditphtyed  so 
much  power,  what  can  it  fear  rorthefe' 
ture  ?  and  wfih  what  alarms  call  Frtwcr, 
free  under  the  beneficent  sceptre  of  llcr 
kings,  inspire  Europe  ? 

«♦  But  thVit  this  fkvourabte  dlsrpoAitWn  of 
treaties  may  be  carried  fnto  cflfect  ttithool 
obstacles,  it  is  fit,  g^ntfemen,  to  provide 
for  the  dfischatTje  of  What  wHl  be  Wft  *ie 
upon  the  700,000,000  wbfcb  We\Wi«H' 
according  tO  the  4th  aVticTe  Yif  thfe \jtm^ 
the  20th  df  Novediber.  Tte  kfcg  fcoMWels 
lb  ybur  z«Vkl  tb  pttt  Mh  th  %  ^t^tebf^ip- 
pr^achli^;  the  t«rm  df  lOfe  eWtih;  HberiUtte 
of  Fi^tido.   Ms  M^osty  bi(s  ehirg«d  th 
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hi  ooaKqUflDO^  to  deAiittid  of  ^^pn  an 
cTentiuU  credit  of  34,000^000  of  rtnies.  I 
call  tbit  eredit  foenliMri;  beoanse  the  em- 
plojnebt  v^  it  will  be  subordinate  to  the 
ereat  whicb  alone  can  render  i(  necessary, 
viz.  tbe  evaooalion  of  oar  territory.  Id  all 
tbeae  casea  an  aceoont  will  be  rendered 
to  joa  in  yoOr  next  session. 

''Yoa  will  easily  understand,  gentle- 
men, that  withoot  Ibis  cre<)it  it  would  be 
diffienit  for  ns  to  press  and  to  cpnclnde 
tba  negotiation  wbieb  remains  for  ns  to 
terminate;  and  It  is  not,  undoubtedly,  in 
sadi  otrcnmstanoes,  and  for  so  high  an  in- 
tetest,  Ifac  Depoties  of  France  will  hesitate 
to  inatmat  to  Gof  ernment  means  without 
wlacb  it  woold  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

"Sttch  la  onr  situation,  gentlemen-^ 
soeb  are  the  common  wants  of  the  Throne 
ind  of  tlio  eountry.  We  hav«  laid  before 
yooy  with  the  most  perfect  candour,  the 
rcanit  of  the  negotiations  that  ba?e  been 
teffmiBBted,  and  the  hope  of  those  to 
come.  Undoubtedly,  tbe  past  has,  by  its 
gimy  as  by  ita  disasters^  bequeathed  to  us 
a  bemvy  inheritanoe:  but  a  long  and 
happy  ftetttre  ia  allowed  to  nations  which 
pmmw  strong  fnstitiftions,  and  among 
whom  a  Irise  liberty,  snstaining,  amidst 
the  iiost  eruel  reverses,  the  energy  and 
iwtitade  of  citisens,  cannot  fail  to  reviYe 
days  of  proaperity.  It  is  iu  order  to  enter 
speedSy  into  the  possession  of  ifaat  for- 
tone,  wo  nmst  hasten  to  otoae  irrevocably 
the  posl^  in  rosigning  oorselves  to  tbe  sa- 
crifioes  wMfsb  it  still  imposes  upon  us.  It 
is  a  m»l>lo  eight  to  behold  a  great  nation, 
after  a»  many  vicissitades,  acquiring  a 
new  speciea  of  clory  by  its  firmness  in 
Busfortane,  its  iaelity  in  fulfilling  it3  en- 
gagements. France  has  passed  through 
its  days  of  trial ;  it  has  supported  them 
with  coomge*  We  hope  that,  soon  free 
to  give  a  spring  to  its  activity,  it  will  di- 
rect it  entireiy  towards  tbe  arts  of  peace: 
and  timt^  after  having  thrown  so  muoh 
•dai  into  war,  it  will  present  a  great 
example  to  nations,  by  the  wisdom  and 
strength  wbieh  it  has  received  from  its 
King." 

*«*  After  having  contemplated  this  ar- 
ffangementy  the  reader  will  have  the  good* 
saatotttra  to  onr  articie  already  referred  to 
VtiXV*  p  .1207,  where  be  will  see«n  official 
ibtdmeot  of  internal  loss  and  waste  fViMy 
Mioal  to  flie  present :  he  will  then  consider 
fh^  prddlgioils  sums  annihilated  by  the  de- 
predsition  of  onignaiB  Sec.  &c. :  and  all 
Ibis  ruin,  with  tbe  other  miseries  of  tbe 
UevUntioD,  occasioned  by  a  miserable  dSe« 
)M  of  less  than  ^^2,000^000  per  atatum  J 


Trmeh  through  some  Parts  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Moldavia^  tmd  Turkty, 
By  Adam  Neale  M.  D.  4to.  £S  2s.  with 
Plates.  Longman  and  Co.  London  .1818. 

Although  these  travels  were  per- 
formed so  long  ago,  as  tbe  year  18<l5y 
they  will  still  be  read  with  interest,  on 
account  of  the  author's  route,  which 
lay,  in  part,  through  regions,  concern- 
ing which  we  have  little  recent  informa- 
tion. Embarking  at  Harwich,  Dr. 
Neale  first  landed  on  the  celebrated 
island  of  Heligoland;  being  detained 
here  for  several  hours,  he  employed 
his  involuntary  leisure,  in  exploring  its 
surface,  and  making  such  researches  as 
bis  limited  opportunity  afforded  him. 

D*AnviMe  states  that  thh  island  was  for- 
mef  ly  many  miles  in  extent,  but  abont  the 
years  800  and  1300  of  the  Christian  asra, 
great  portions  of  the  downs  were  swept 
away  by  the  action,  either  of  high  spring 
tides,  or  by  the  concussion  of  earthquakes ; 
and  that  as  lately  as  l649,  much  of  tbe 
remaining  beach  was  carried  olT  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea.  The  present  inha- 
bitants amount  to  abont  two  thoosand 
souls.  The  men  gain  their  subsistence  by 
fishing  and,  pilotage,  while  tbe  women 
tend  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  cows,  and 
cultivate  the  soil,  which  produces  little 
more  than  barle}  and  oats.  Tbe  eommo- 
nication  between  tbe  cliff  and  tbe  downs 
Is  carried  on  by  means  df  a  broad  wooden 
staircase,  fixed  in  the  'rock,  which  is  red 
breccia.— There  are  three  wells  of  fresh 
water,  but  scarcely  a  shrub  or  tree  of  any 
kind  on  the  island  j  and  turf,  wood-fuel, 
and  garden  vegetables,  are  brought  from 
Cuxhaven  and  Hamburg,  in  exchange 
for  the  fish,  with  which  tbe  hardy  Heli- 
golanders  supply  these  towns.* 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ooast  of 
Holstein  after  having  suffered  for  more 
than  ten  centuries  repeated  innndaitioBs, 
some  of  which  carried  off  above  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons,  entire  villages,  and 
whole  herds  of  cattle  at  a  time,  determined 
at  length  to  undertake  the  indosnre  of 
the  entire  coast,  and  by  means  of  dykes  to 
fence  off  (or  ever  the  raging  element.  For 
this  purpose  tttey  dng  deep  ditobes  aroond 
all  the  marshes,  and  heaping  up  all  the 
excavated  earth  on  the  outer  brink,  they 
formed  broad  dykes  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  of  a  corresponding  width.  These 
works  were  carried  on  at  intervals  darhq^ 
fbur  centuries.    At  the  commeneeMwat  of 


♦  Comp.LxT*  PAM.O.8.V0UIX  p.  869. 
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the  deventh  century,  the  inoloted  marshes 
on  the  coast  of  Sleswick  aloae  were  so 
^stensive,  at  to  include  three  provinces. 
However,  in  the  year  1075,  during  a  hi^h 
sprinjc  lido,  a  soVith-west  gate  iropellefl 
the  sea  over  the  dyke  of  the  island  of 
Nord  SfirMHd^  and  (b(*d>ke  it'clt'  having: 
yielded  to  the  force  nflhe  waves,  a  gieat 
part  of  the  island  was  washed  away.  Si- 
milar catastrophes  occurred  in  the  years 
It  14  and  1158,  and  in  1904,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  thr>  marali  settlers.  At 
length  in  (be  year  I9l6«  the  sea  having 
lisen  .so  hi|ch,.that  itg  waves  passed  i>ver 
North  Strands  Eyder  Suuie,  and  Dit- 
marshy  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of 
these  low  lauils  perished.  Again,  in  the 
year  1330,  when  part  of  Heligoland  was 
rngnlphcd,  seven  parishes  in  North  Strand 
and  Pell  worm  were  destroyed;  and  in  the 
year  1.3SS,  a  great  portion  of  Diimarsh  was 
swept  away.  Lastly,  in  the  year  1362, 
the  isles  of  Fora  and  8)11,  then  forming 
ono  tract,  were  absolutely  disjoined,  and 
Nord  Sirattd,  then  a  marsh  joined  to  the 
continent,  was  formed  into  an  island. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  year 
1525,  when  the  inhabitants  having  in 
some  measure  recovered  from  their  de- 
>pair,  again  turned  their  thoughts  to  ex- 
cluding the  ocean.  For  this  end  stakes 
were  planted  in  front  of  all  the  creeks 
which  admitted  the  sea,  and  osiers  inter- 
woven between  them  These  served  as  a 
sort  of  advanced  work  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves.  Behind  these,  some  years 
'Afterwards  they  raised  dykes  of  consider- 
able height,  employing  wheel-harrows, 
which  were  at  that  time  (1500)  a  new  in- 
vention. About  the  same  period,  the  in- 
terior canals  were  enlarged  and  deepened 
so  as  to  obtain  more  earth  <o  augment 
the  bases  of  the  dykes.  Notwithstanding 
which,  on  the.  llih  of  Octobtr  1634,  the 
sea  having  lisen  to  an  excessive  height, 
made  a  tweach  in  the  dykes  and  over- 
whelmed Pellvorm,  Nord  Strand,  a  great 
part  of  Titmarsh,  and  a  portion  of  the  new 
.lands  of  Jutland.  Princes  now  came  for- 
ward to  the,  relief  of  their  Hiiflfering  sub- 
jects, and  Frederick  the  third  Duke  of 
Sleswick  having  learnt  that  the  art  of  mak- 
ing embankments  ha<i  attained  greater 
perfection  in  Holland  than  elsewhere,  ap- 
plied to  the  States  General,  requesting  they 
would  send  him  an  experienced  engineer 
«^ito  proper  workmen.  Ttiis  being  grant- 
ed, all  the  rained  dykes  were  repaired  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  and  the  de- 
acendants  of  the  engineer  were  endowed 
with  grants  of  land,  and  being  Catholics, 
were  promoted  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion;  they  now  inhabit  Nord  Strand, 


and  8npei1nt(!nd  the  repapn  of  the  dykes 
all  along  this  line  of  coast. 

The  particular  improvement  which  this 
Dutch  engineer  intioduced  into  Holstein, 
was  that  of  covering  the  dykes  with  straw 
ropes,  H  process  which  during  oar  walk 
this  day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witocss- 
injc.  l*he  woi  kmen  having  a  bundle  of  straw 
near  them,  kneel  down  on  the  external 
slope  of  the  dyke,  and  having  twisted  « 
rope  of  about  two  inches  in  thicktieas, 
thrust  it  into  the  earth  of  the  embankment 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  by  means 
of  a  forkvd  chisel.  To  the  remaining  end 
of  the  rope  they  tw id  more  straw,  and 
again  press  it  into  the  earth  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  ptocecding  in  this 
manner  regularly  along  the  dyke  from  top 
to  bottom,  each  straw  rope  being  laid  elose 
to  the  preceding  as  regularly  as  the  bands 
of  a  beehive.  The  grasa  speedily  spring- 
ing up  between  these  ropes,  binds  the 
whole  surface  together  with  its  roots*  and 
presents  a  yielding  elastic  cover  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  against  which  they  pro- 
duce little  effect.  The  quantity  of  straw 
conspmed  anouidly  in  these,  repairs,  is,  no 
doubt,  immense,  as  it  is  necessary  to  te- 
new  these  ropes  whenever  they  become 
decayed,  but  such  is  the  amasing  fertilitj 
of  the  inclosed  soil,  that  the  farmers  are 
speedily  repaid,  and  the  roofs  of  the  barns 
and  farm- houses  being  all  thatched  with 
bog-reeds,  which  are  extremely  durable, 
the  straw  from  the  fielda  ia  entirely  set 
apart  for  the  repairs  of  Uie  dykes. 

The  principal  place  on  this  island  is 
Husum ;  a  poor  village,  containing  about 
five  hundred  houses  built  in  the  Dutch 
style.  The  inhabitants,  whose  dress  and 
appearance  greatly  resemble  those  of 
the  Hollanders,  are  chiefly  supported  by 
dredging  for  oysters  and  preparing  malt, 
of  both  which  articles  they  send  very 
considerable  quantities  to  Altona  and 
Hamburg.  Quitting  Heligoland,  our 
traveller  proceeded  through  the  last- 
mentioned  city,  by  Schwenn,  andNeu* 
stadt,  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  Dresden. 
Of  these  well-known  places  we  have  in* 
teresting  accounts,  which  we  pass,  in 
order  to  conduct  our  readers  to  Toefdits, 
the  Bath  of  Saxony,  and,  like  that  well- 
known  watering-place,  the  summer  re- 
sort of  the  fashionable  valetudinarians  of 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  who  floek  thither 
in  multitudes  to  lounge,  bathe^  and 
gamble. 

Its  waters  are  said  to  have  been  in  good 
repute  for  the  ours  of  gont^,  ihenmatic. 
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and  paralytic  complaiots,  for  upwards  of 
teo  ceotories;  haviog  been  discovored 
•ome  time  about  Ute  yoar  762 ;  the  spriogs 
are  seTenty-seTeD  in  number.  By  ana- 
lysisy  the  waters  bare  been  found  to  con- 
tain carbonic  acid  and  sulphurated  by- 
drogeo  gas,  carbonale  oflimc,  iron,  mu- 
riate of  lime  and  silica.  These  are  tbe 
proportions  according  to  Jahn,  a  Saxon 
chemist: 


CuHc  Inekei, 
133.5 

S8.5 
16.5 
3.85 
61.3 
15.4 


Carboaicacid  gas, 
Salphvrsted  bydrog. 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Iroo, 

Muriate  of  lime. 
Silica, 
from  S85.400  grains  of  vater. 

The  only  peculiarity  of  these  springs  is, 
tbe  large  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime 
which  they  hold  in  solution.  Tbe  heat  va- 
ries from  shout  98®  degrees  in  some 
spriogs,  to  110^  of  Fahrenheit  in  otbers. 
The  bathing  rooms  are  very  iudifferenl, 
small,  cold,  naked,  and  eomfortleai,  paved 
with  brick,  destitute  of  carpeU,  and  of 
erefj  oonvenieuce.  The  best  is  called 
the  stone  bath,  which  is  faced  with  stone, 
and  lined  with  sand ;  the  others  are  small, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water. 

The  environs  of  Toeplitz  are  magnifi- 
cent The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is 
abont  six  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on 
all  aides  by  screens  of  lofiy  moontains, 
of  the  most  sublime  character  of  beauty, 
is  some  paris  covered  with  pine  fo- 
rests, in  others  gilded  with  corn -fields, 
or  richly  coloured  with  purple  heaths, 
from  which  the  naked  pinnacles  of  rock 
rise  toward  the  sky.  Scattered  in  the 
boUovrs  around,  are  some  beautifnj  vil- 
lages, such  as  Hestine,  Kranpen,  and  Ma- 
rieschin.  Hanging  over  the  town  is  a 
rocky  mount,  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle, 
called  IMraMkafMhi,  which  was  one  of 
tbe  strong  holds  of  that  mysterious  and 
unfortunate  order,  the  Knights  Templars. 
Tbe  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clary,  who 
has  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood . 
The  adjoining  forests  of  his  domain,  are 
a  retreat  for  wild  boars,  the  hunting  of 
which  is  a  great  source  of  amusement  to 
tbe  loungers  at  Toeplitz. 

From  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohe- 
mia, of  which  we  have  a  brief  but  in- 
teresting aketch,  our  Author  proceeded 


year  1422.  We  have  not  room  for  the 
epitaph  of  this  great  CapUin»  whom  Dr. 
Neale  not  unjustly  ch.aracterizes  as  a 
greater  man  than  even  Frederick  him- 
self:  but  the  subsequent  notice  of  tbe 
If  nssites  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

The  contagious  malady  that  caused  the 
death  of  Zisca,  must  no  doubt  have  pre- 
vented his  followers  from  executing  the 
wish  he  expressed  when  dying,  that  his 
skin  should  be  flayed  from  his  corpse  and 
extended  on  a  drum  that  he  might  strike 
his  foes  with  terror,  even  when  bis  body 
bad  descended  to  the  grave,  thoa  display* 
ing  the  ruling  passion  strong  even  in  death, 
^iieas  Sylvius,  then  Nuncio  from  tbe 
Pope  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  has  left 
us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Humite  war- 
fare, and  on  reading  its  details  one  cannot 
but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  reansblance 
it  besrs  to  that  waged  by  tiieir  ancestors 
tbe  Ctmbri  of  old,  against  the  Roman  le- 
gions under  Marius,  as  described  by  Plu- 
tarch. *'  After  the  death  of  Zisca,*'  says 
the  historian  i£ueas  Sylvius,  «*  the  Hus- 
sites entered  rarely  into  walled  cities,  ex- 
cept to  purchase  those  sriicles  of  which 
they  stoo<1  in  need ;  but  formed  one  im- 
mense encampment,  in  which  they  dwelt 
with  their  wives  and  children.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  provided  with  a  vast 
numl>er  of  waggons,  which  served  them 
both  for  houses  and  ramparts.  When  ob- 
liged to  fight,  they  disposed  their  srms  cross- 
wise in  a  lort  oteheveaux  de  friset  outside 
tbe  earrago,  or  circle  formed  by  their  wag- 
gons, and  inclosed  their  infsntry  in  the 
centre.  When  the  combat  bad  actually 
commenced,  the  drivers  of  the  waggons 
sdvanced  by  slow  degrees,  and  surrounded 
the  squad  rona  or  battslions  of  tbe  enemy 
sccording  to  tbe  signals  given  by  their 
leader.  The  enemy  being  thus  surrounded 
snd  cut  off  from  their  owii  succours,  were 
either  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infantry,  or 
pierced  by  tbe  arrows  of  tbe  men  and  wo- 
men who  rode  in  the  waggons.  The  ca- 
valry fought  outside  of  this  circle,  and 
whenever  they  found  themselves  hard 
pressed,  the  wsggons  opened  out  and  per- 
mitted them  to  come  withinside,  where 
the^  could  fight  under  cover,  as  behind 
high  ramparts.  By  these  means  they  gain- 
ed several  victories,  because  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  which  attscked  them  were 
unacquainted  with  this  manner  of  fighting.** 


hero  of  the  persecuted  followed  of  the 
Reformer  John  Huss,  who  died  of  the 
plague   in  the  neighbourhood,   in  the 


to  Czeslaw,  a  poor  village  of  about  th  jep,  .",»!:^^"""f*  ^^^'^  »7  «"•"""  ^  Tr 

bmidred  houses,  where  he  atopt  tp  ca»f]^i  Dr.  Nealeobserved  a  similar  mode  of  ar- 

tempkite  the  tomb  of  John  Ziw»« '  thel '^nging  waggons  to  prevail  in  Spam  du 


ring  the  late  campaigns  in  that  peninsula. 
Vienna  lias  the  next  important  place 
visited  by  ^  onr  Aathor,  who  has  not 
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CaMied  lo  hesiow  ,upao  t|>#  capital  ef  tlie 
Aiii»t;;iaa  daminioi^  his  tribute  of  ap- 
|gI^U3e»  fox  tbjci  v;«i:iety  of  ratioaa!  aud 
HJbierol  aiomsiea«ei|ts  wlucb  niay  here  be 
eas^ljf  acquired  and  «?i^0Yed.  Tb.e  Pub- 
lic Librari<i$i«  Chacitable  lujstuutions, 
aiid  Arsenals^  are  minutely  describi^d. 
Tq  the  Kiqpress  JVtaiiia  lliereaa,  and  her 
a^oq  ajQkJ  ^ucces^or  jQ&epb  U.  the  Au$- 
trian^  i^re  largely  iud^bted  for  thetr  yiiir 
mfic«iit  ttfloru  ill  e^iabli^hing  Aeade'* 
niifls,  »ail  tiigiiieiitii^  Ibe  Qudowioents 
ef  former  )R6tit»tioii&.  But,  wUh  all  its 
charms,  Vienna  is  iioheallhy.  The  cli* 
male  is  very  variable,  frequeutly  chaiig*- 
iii^  in  ti)e  course  of  a  few.  bni|rs  fro(u 
the  e>,lre(Be  pf  heat  to  that  of  cold ;  and 
'\\»  air«  Muliia«  i:«iitilated  daily  by  a 
br«e;(e«  aboui  two  hours  before  mid* 
liay,  i«  tatd  to'  beconie  pestilential.  The 
fipriag^  water  al8»  it  insalobrioiis,  and 
t^at  of  the  Danube  is  so  turbid  aud 
muddy,  that  it  cannot  be  drank  without 
being  previously  filtered.  We  tran- 
scribe the  following  anecdote,  relative 
to  the  eflicavy  of  silk  in  repelling  a  mus- 
ket sbot»  which  is  Jociaentally  intro- 
dueed>  for  the  i9f(urioati/(M»  of  our  mili- 
tary readers.  Tkm  casta  ocourved  under 
Br.  Nettle's  personal  observation,  during 
his  service  in  the  British  army  iu 
Spain. 

A  vory  promiMog  young  o0icer  of  engi- 
iitersi  with  wbon^  J  lived  lu  liabits  of  the 
fffssffwt  imimscy  aa^  friendship,  while  be 
w«i  emiplayeid  in  repsiriiig  t^ie  breaclies  at 
Ciii4a4  RodrigOy  consulting  me  respecting 
ail  «kbstiiuite  iteadach  apd  giddineis,  lyhicb 
I  lisiind  waa  i^rincipalJy  QQoasioiied  by  his 
«r«aniig  a  stiif  b^Uck  leather  stock.  J 
oamestly  rfcomuieudad  him  to  tsy  it  s«de, 
fsluah  k»  rather  teoaciously  deelined*  when, 
a#«f«r<her4iHlufcema(U* }  told  lum,  that  iu 
tk^  «vf  nt  of  bis  a^ihstituting  a  black  silk 
iMudkerebief,  it  might  oue  day  preserve 
liis  life,  as  silk  wou^  certainly  turn  a  ball 
which  might  peaetrate  Leather.  At  length 
lie  compUedt  and  aa  1  had  predicted*  his 
itfadacbes  kit  biro*  Wesoon  afiersepsrsted, 
■ho  goiog  to  the  4jglMt  division,  and  i^y 
atalioii  being  with  that  of  Lard  Hill. 
The  campaign  commenced,  and  in  a  few 
wcdu  I  loarpt  with  the  greatest  grief,  tbst 
my  gaysut  friend  bad  fallen  at  the  head  of 
the  first  storming  party  at  St.  Seba&tian's. 
I  was  then  stationed  at  Reynoss,  many 
leagues  distsnt.  As  I  believed  him  dead, 
my  surprise  and  joy  were  great  on  receiving 
a  letter  from  him  sosie  wooks  afterwards} 


acqn&iufing  n^Ct  that  when  on.  the  very 
glacis,  he  had  been  wounded  by  a  nuiiket 
ball  from  ^  man  on  the  walls.  He  instantly 
fell,  covt?red  i^ith'  blood,  which  streamed 
if  I  profusion  from  his  mouth  and  nostrltr^ 
ofie  9f  his  owu  corps  dragsed  hini  iromedt- 
^teiy  into  the  Ireuches.  He  was  carried 
to  his  quarters*  and  his  wound,  on  exami- 
imtioii,  was  pronounced  mortal;  the  ball, 
uot  being  found,  was  supposed  to  have 
lodged  '\i\  tbe  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  He 
lived,  bowpver,  for  three  days,  and  no  bad 
syniptui}^  coming  on,  thp  sur^ons  t)egan 
to  ooi^l^t  the  accivacy  of  their  opiotoua. 
The  sa^j^r,  whosaw  liini  fail,  wasexamined 
to  asccftain  whether  he  had  seen  the 
bullet,  %|iich  he  iusi^nt^y  produced  from 
his  waistcoal  pocket,  i}ayi|igit)iatoj|  untying 
Mr,  Raid's  ailk  hankercbief,  be  found  part 
of  it  oa/ried  into  the  wound,  and  using  ^ 
little  force  to  withdraw  it,  the  ball  came 
out  with  it ;  not  a  sii^gle  thread  of  the  silk 
handkerchief  iiaviog  eiven  way,  as  appeared 
on  examlMstion.  I  nave  since  bad  the 
pleasure  of  embrsciug  my  friend  in  gpod 
health, 

From  Vienna  our  author  proceeded 
through  Brunn  snd  Oimutz  to  Silesia 
and  Galitzia,  or  Austrian  Poland.  The 
^couut  of  BruoO)  libe  (.eeds  of  Austria^ 
and  fortress  of  the  Spielberg,  whicl^ 
commands  the  town,  is  sii^giuarly  in- 
teresting; and  I>r.  Neale  pays  a  hsad- 
some  tribute  to  the  piety,  beoovoieoco, 
and  industry  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
or  Hernhutters»  as  they  are  here  called. 
We  transcribe  bis  accouut  pfths  state  of 
society  and  manners  iu  Austria  aud 
Foli^pd,  as  it  contains  mftny  particular^ 
respecting  that  cpunlry,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  with  deep  attention.  The 
dwellings  of  the  Polish  peasantry  are 
described  as  being  most  wretched. 
'Every  peasaut,  in  fact,  is  his  own 
mason. 

Armed  with  a  hatchet  he  enters  the 
nearest  wood,  and  having  felled  such  trees 
aa  he  chooses  to  select,  he  carries  them  to 
the  area  of  his  future  dwellings  and  splits 
each  trunk  into  two  tieams.  Four  large 
atones  mark  out  the  cornru-  of  an  )i}t)»)ong 
square,  and  constitute  the  basis  upon  wnich 
the  hut  is  raised,  by  placing;  the  beams  in 
horUontal  layers,  withtheflatsidesinwsrda; 
a  sort  of  mortice  being  cot  m  each  about 
half  a  foot  from' the  end  to  receivo  the 
connecting  beams.  A  sort  of  osge  is  liiiis 
formed  Wsmalldimentions,  generally  about 
twelve  feet  by  six,  and  muss  is  thrust  in  be- 
tween the  logs  to  exclude  the  wind  bu4 
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nuA.    Two   openiiigs  however   are  left, 
one  of  wliicb  lerret  for  a  door,  and  the 
other,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  panes  of 
fliaM  or  a  couple  of  aheets  of  oiled  paper, 
forms  a  window.    At  one  of  the  corners 
within,   are   placed   four    upright  posts, 
rouod  which  are  entwhied  some  twigs  co- 
vered   with  -mud   and    clay,  to  form    a 
aqiiare  area  into  which  is  built  an  oven  or 
furnace  of  the  same  materials^  this,  when 
hard  and  dry, serves  the  peasant  for  kitchen, 
chimney,  store,   aud    bed.   The    roof  is 
doaed  in  with  rafters  and  twigs,  l)edaubed 
with  a  thick  coating  of  clay,  and  covered 
with  a  close  wanp  thatch,  extending  ovpr 
both  gable  ends.    To  finish  this  rude  but, 
the  walls  are  sometimes  extended  a  few  ad- 
ditional feet  in  a  atill  rougher  style,  to  form 
mtfMlof  veitibole,  which  also  answers  for 
m  cart-houseorstablej  and  occasionally  a 
second  is  added  to  serve  as  a  barn.    Per- 
faaps,  ID  the  whole  building  there  is  hardly 
a  lM>lt,  .lock,  or  hinge,  or  any  article  of 
Metal.   Yet  thia  is  a  retreat  for  a  Polish 
serf,  aod  coatams  himself  and  family,  and 
all  Ma'^ooda  and   chattels.    If  the  pro- 
prietor happens  to  be  a  little  more  affluent, 
ttia  hat  may   contain  an  oven  of  glazed 
-earthen   waie.and  two   bed- rooms  with 
bo«rMI  6oors^   the  walls  of  which    are 
wbite-irashed,  and  the  doors  secured  with 
locks.    If  be  be  a  Jew,  the  house  is  still 
iailger,  the  roof  l>etter,  and  covered  with 
diioglea  instead  of  thatch.    The  windows 
ire  adcigree  wider,  and  if  he  be  an  inn- 
keeper, there  is 'a  lonff  stable  with  a  coach 
.entrance  at  each  end,  which  serves,  ss  in 
HoMein,  ibrbam,  stable,  cow-house,  aod 
a  **  lodging  and  entertainment  both  for  man 
and  beast,*'  as  the  old  sign*posta  of  our 
country  exptras  it.    The  gentry  give  to 
tHeir  wooden  houses  a  greater  extent,  and 
a  form  n  little  moreaymmetrical.    The 
wmlls  within  may  be  stuccoed  and  washed 
with  distemper  coloura,  aod  the  walls  ex* 
temaUy  plattered  and  white*washed.   The 
door  of  entrance  occupies  the  centre,  and 
is  cotered  with  a  rode  porch  raised  on  four 
poata,   aod  the  front  may  perhaps  boast 
three  or  foor'windowa.    *Snch  are  the  ele* 
-aMotol  parts  smd  compoaing  of  a  Polish  vil- 
kge  and  nothing  nnder  heaven  can   be 
Bote  miaerable,  dirty,  or  wretched,  than 
ibe  wbdle  aartemblagc,  externailly  as  well 
aa  internally. 

Mdtty  if  not  «U  die  inns  are  ke^f  by 
Hm%^  nf  irfaote  donettie 'economy  Dr. 
MMeddes^iiot  pveientilie'«ott  tMting 
^ikMat.  The  6o1v'tflHiigiWhieh>a1i«^ 
iUIftt'cAn  cMdlaflrd  in  Oalitcia,  is  flii 
'st«te*6f'the'h!gh  I'dMs/S^fai^h'are  tt* 
ceHent/and  kept  in  ddmTi^ble  repaid 
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But  theae,  and  tvetj  thing  else  (it  ap- 
pears) that  is  not  absolutely  abomi- 
nable, are  the  erection  of  the  Austrian 
government  {  for,  previously  to  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1772,  these  were  as 
miserable  as  the  inns.  Our  intelligient 
anthor  censares,  with  cdramendable  ae- 
verity,  the  atrocities  with  which  fhrft 
partition  wds  attended  ;  liat,  though  a 
curse  to  all  the  world  l)esides,  it  has 
proved  a  real  blessing  to  the  Poles. 

Every  peiMn  has  gained,  exempting  n 
f<^  vain,  sefBsh,  pampered  magnates,  ^ho  ^ 
abosed  their  overgrown  p6Wer,  and  w&te 
a  pefpetaarsourceofmteerv  tothe  nirfbr- 
tonate  serft  whom  Providence  had  cdfti- 
mitted  to  their  ciire.  If  evCr  there  wfts« 
country  Where  •^  might  comrtitut«d '  right", 
that  country  was  Pdland;  the  moSt  drMd- 
fnl  oppressmn,  the  most  lixeerable  tyranny, 
the  most -wanton  cMdltes  were  daily  ex- 
ercised by  the  nobles  on  their  ohfortunale 
peasants.  Let  ns  quote  *a  fbw  fftcta,  tb^ 
will  speak  volnmes.  A  PoKsh  peaMtirs  Nfe 
was  held  of  the  silme  vahie  WitW>one  nf  Ma 
homed  cattle  \  if  his  tord  ileW'hiin,h«'Wia 
fined  otily  one  hondr^  Pbllih  'florins,  6r 
two  pounds  sixteen  shilHngs  %f«fltttg.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  df  l^^noble'bMi 
dared  to  raise  his  hand  ai^inst  a'ttdblenrtm, 
death  Was  the  inevitable  ponkhmeAt  At 
any  one  presumed  to  question  Ihe  nbUlIfy 
of  a  magnate,  he  was  forced  to  plN>Ve'bia 
assertion,  br  sufTer  death ;  nay,ifa>pow^- 
fbl  man  chose  to  take  a  faHey  to  the  fhsM 
of  his  humbler  neighbmtr,  arid  to-«reet  a 
tand^mark  upon  It,  and  If  that  land'imMc 
remained'fbr  three  dHys,  the  pemr  man  IM 
his  poMission.  The  i(trM:lons  ■  crddtfea 
^hlch  w«re'h«bit«any  «xeiVfsed;  uteliMd- 
ly  Credible.  A  Maialki  cAnsAl  htehmmda 
to  devotar  a'pteasaot  "Who  happened  to 
frighten  his  horse;  a'Rad2Hifhad1het)My 
of  one  of  his  subjects'  ripped  epen*  fd  tttmat 
hfs  fbot  f nto«lt,  hophi^1h«^ebT  to  be  emM 
of  a  malady  wMch  l^fmenVed  'hlm.>^till 
there  were  laws  in  FMttnd,  bot*htiNr*Wefe 
thevj&xei'uted  t— A  peasaikf  g6f  iir^^to  UfaMMBt 
at  Warsaw,  met  fl(man'%ho  bad  jUit  then  as- 
sassinated another;  h^s^M  the  wtmtorer, 
bound  him,  and  having  plated  him  in  *1lis 
waggon,  togetherwiththettrtkfderMmple, 
went  to  deliver  him  tip  to'the'tiisarertrfii^ 
tBHt  br  Justice  of  PMtee.  On'  arrtttngr  he 
was  asked  if  hehad  t«rf'datnrtrto  payfor 
hislnterferente,  an/d  npbn  hn  vtisw^iteg 
in  the  negative,  he  Wiiasernt  batk"#<lh^his 
d^d  and  living  Twfter.  After  thi^tkcf  We 
cahnot  he  Stiiprl^fed  to  leant* 'thiit'ft  tost  a 
mfcrchaAt  of  Wdt-ww  fobrte^htmdfeddu- 
cats  to  convict  and  execote  two  t^Miers 
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wbo  bad  filiiiidcred  him;  joined  to  all  this 
injiutice,  there  reif^ned  in  Poland  the  moHt 
barbarous  ignorance  and  Mifjerstition.  In 
the  year  1781,  the  Starotte  Potocki.  in 
patting  through  a  niiBt(a,or  village,  learn- 
ed that  on  the  following  day  a  pertoii  ac> 
cuted  of  aorcery  was  to  be  burned  Alive. 
H^  examined  the  accuted,  enquired  the 
hour  at  which  the  execution  wat  to  take 
place*  and  returned  home  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  this  legal  murder,  by  car- 
rying off  the  prisoner  when  on  his  way  to 
the  stake.  The  village  magistrates  i^ot  no- 
tice of  bis  intention,  and  hastened  the  exe- 
cutiooy  so  that  when  Potocki  arrived,  he 
found  the  man  had  been  already  sacrificed. 
—•Nor  was  this  ignorance  and  superstition 
confined  to  any  particular  class  or  order ; 
people  of  the  highest  rank  were  in  thst 
respect  completely  on  the  level  with  the 
loweit  serfs.  A  Polish  Baroness  who  had 
acquired  some  notoriety  l>oth  at  home  and 
in  France^  by  her  spirit  for  intrigue  and  the 
wit  of  her  correspondence,  waa  in  the  habit 
of  burning  frankincense,  and  sprinkling 
her  apartments  with  holy  water  whenever 
a  thunder  atorm  approached  her  castle. 
Ooe  day  when  these  piona  precautions 
were  proved  to  be  unavailing,  the  light- 
ning having  struck  and  thrown  down  her 
chimneys*  she  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient which  slie  believed  to  k>e  infallible: 
namely,  the  burying  around  her  house 
thirty  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Inprine^no  trot  verhtm^  &c.  which  is  a 
custom  still  piously  practised  on  Christmas- 
day  througboDt  all  the  churches  in  Poland! 
The  morals  of  the  people  were,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  at  the  lowest  point  of  debase- 
inent  Female  chaality  is  a  virtue  unknown 
in  Poland.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
rank  there  prevails  the  most  dreadful  H- 
centiousneis  ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  some 
honourable  exceptions;  yet  they  are  but 
exceptions  to  the  general  tenor  of  conduct. 
Th«  male  aex  are  proportionablv  profli- 
gate \  dmnkennessy  gluttony,  and  sensua- 
lity prerail  to  a  degree  unknown  in  other 
countries  in  Europe.  Education  is,  in  ge- 
neral, much  neglected,  the  lower  class 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  in- 
struction ;  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
at  may  be  eaaily  conceiv«l,  where  no  man 
ia  aaaured  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  offspring, 
a  total  indifference  prevails  as  to  the  train, 
ing  of  the  doabtful  brood.  They  are  there- 
fore neglected  from  their  cradles,  and  left 
to  the  wild  exercise  of  every  passion,  un- 
disciplined* untutored,  uncontrolled.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  great  personal  beau- 
ty, the  young  Polish  nobleman  makes  the 
tour  of  France  and  Germany,  eugraAs  on 
hit  own  natifc  itock  of  vices  those  of  every 


capital  which  be  visits,  and  after  dilapi- 
dating his  revenues,  returns  to  his  paternal 
estate  attended  with  a  train  of  French  va« 
lets,  cooks,  and  parasites,  and  all  the  pa- 
rsphernalia  of  modern  luxury,  to  watloir 
in  seusuali^,  and  die  prematurely  of  ac- 
quired disease.  Yet  such  is  the  race 
that  writers  have  joined  in  bewailing  as 
the  victims  of  ambition  and  the  martyrs  of 
patriotism.  These  terms  may  exist,  bat 
patriotism  or  ambition  were  in  fact  un- 
knovin  in  Poland:  inordinate  selfishneaa 
was  the  prevailing  passion  and  motive  of 
action,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  human  so- 
ciety was  rotten  and  undermined  to  ita 
very  foundationa  It  is  a  truth  Hhich  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  that  libtrijf  mm 
exiH  only  amongst  a  virtnoui  and  mormi 
people.  Whenever  human,  depravity  haa 
reached  a  certain  point,  a  nation  must  be- 
come enslaved,  first  by  Its  own  rulers,  and 
then  by  surrounding  nations.  History  pre-s 
sents  to  us  this  truth  in  a  thousand  aapectn, 
and  yet  mankind  are  obstinately  deaf  to 
the  unwelcome  truth.  When  the  Saxon 
family  had  obtained  by  briliery  and  in- 
trigue the  crown  of  Poland,  the  Poliah 
character  was  sunk  almost  past  recovery  ; 
the  wsrs  which  ensued  tended  still  more  to 
corrupt  snd  demoraliae  the  people,  and 
when  Stsnislaus  Poniatowaky  ascended  the 
throne,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  thnt 
thst  weak  and  profligate  Pole  possessed 
neither  the  Ulents  nor  the  inclination  to 
reform  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear,  that  he  par^ 
ticipated  in  their  crimes,  and  only  laughed 
at  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  injuatice  which 
were  daily  passing  around  him.  Thaa, 
during  his  reign,  a  petty  noble  having  Re- 
fused to  resign  to  Count  Thiaenhaus  hia 
small  estate,  the  Count  invited  him  to  din- 
ner, as  if  desirous  of  amicably  adjusting 
tbeaffkir;  and  whilat  the  knight,  in*the 
pride  of  bis  heart,  at  such  sn  unexpected 
honour,  assiduously  plied  the  l>ottle,  the 
Count  dispatched  some  hundreds  of  pen- 
sants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  waggooa,  or- 
dering the  village,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
w6oden  buildings,  to  be  pulled  down,  tba^ 
materials  carried  away,  and  the  plough  to 
be  patsed  over  the  ground  which  the  vil- 
lage had  occupied  This  was  accordingly 
done.  The  nobleman,  on  his  return  home 
in  the  evening,  could  find  neither  road, 
house,  nor  village.  Tlie  master  and  bin 
servant  were  alike  bewildered,  and  knew 
not  whether  they  were  dreaming,  oi*  bad 
lost  the  power  of  discrimination  j  but  their 
anrprise  and  agony  were  deemed  so  truly 
humi^roas*  that  tlie  whole  Court  was  de- 
lighted with  the  joke  !  As  a  contraat  to 
this  story,  (related  on  the  anthority  of  Ba- 
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iiqueurs.  Tbey  bare  all  the  traffic  in  pel- 
try, the  telling  of  both  precioas  metals  aiid 
diamoodst  opals  and  cbameos,  &c.;  they 
are  also  the  principal  agents  in  the  com- 
merce of  grain.  Of  late  years  many  of 
these  Jewish  famitiet  who  had  amassed 
great  wealth  by  commerce,  having  affect- 
ed to  abjure  their  religion  and  embrace 
Catholicism,  have  been  ennobled  and  per- 
mitted to  purchase  extenaive  estates :  still 
true,  iiowe?er,  to  thefr  own  nation,  th^ 
have  built  large  towns  and  viliagM  oo 
these  eatates,  and  peopled  them  exclusively 
with  Jewish  families;  for,  from  a  singular 
instinct,  the  Poles  seem  to  detest  their  fel- 
lowship, and  flying  from  their  villages,  ge- 
nerally herd  together  in  their  own  nnaHai. 
The  noble  famtlio  of  Ossolenski,  Majerski, 
and  Riviczinski,  are  all  of  Hebrew  origift. 
The  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  civil  rigbta 
seems  to  have  produced  a  strong  efl*ect  on 
the  physical  constitution  and  physiognomy 
of  this  singular  race;  bestowing  a  dignity 
and  energy  of  character  upon  them  which 
,we  may  in  yain  look  for  in  othef  countries. 
The  men,  clothed  in  long  black  robea 
reaching  to  their  anclea,  and  soraetimea 
adorned  in  front  with  silver  agraffes,  their 
heads  cohered  with  fur  caps,  their  chesnat 
or  auburn  locks  parted  in  front,  and  ikll- 
ing  gracefully  on  the  shoulders  in  spiral 
curia,  display  much  manly  beauty,  my, 
I  have  frequently  contemplated  with  aston* 
ishment  many  amongst  them,  whose  plv 
cid,  yet  melancholy  countenances  recaJled' 
strongly  to  my  recollection  the  heads  de- 
picted by  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Carlo  Dolce,  and  the  earlier  Italian  paint- 
ers ;  and  which,  until  I  vbited  Poland,  I 
had  conceived  to  exist  only  amongst  the 
fine  ideal  forms  of  art  More  tbas  once  an 
involuntary  awe  has  seised  me  on  contem- 
plating on  the  shoulders  of  a  Hebrew  vil- 
lager, a  b^d  presenting  those  traits  of 
physiognomy,  which,  by  a  long  associa- 
tion, I  had  always  conjoined  with  the  ab- 
stract ideal  countenance  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

Dr.  Neale  and  his  fellow-traTeller, 
Sir  Rollo  Gillespie,  having  letters  of  in- 
trodaction  to  Prince  Mourousi,  hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  Jassy ;  a  town  created  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  city,  and  containing  a 
popalation  of  not  fewer  than  10,060 
sonls,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Rossians, 
Jews,  and  native  Moldavians.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  wood,  and 
mud.  Those  of  the  poor  are  thatched 
with  bog-reeds,  while  the  dwellings  of 
the  opulent  are  covered  with  shingles  as 


ron  Uklanaki,  himself  a  Pole.)  the  reader 
may  pemse  the  following,  which  happened 
in  Galitzia,  i^er  the  eruei  parHHon,  A 
peasant  with  his  wife  and  children,  lie- 
Itaging  to  the  estate  of  the  Staroste  fileski, 
having  fled  into  Austrian  Galitzia,  the  Sta- 
roste assembled  a  party  ot  horsemen  and 
carried  off  his  serf,  upon  whom  he  inflicted 
a  hundred  blows  of  the  hameztik,  and  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon.  The  Emperor  JMP|vh 
the  Second  having  been  informed  of  this 
fact,  caused  his  Minbters  to  demand  a  re- 
paration from  the  King  of  Poland,  who  an- 
swered, that  it  did  not  depend  upon  him, 
bat  upon  his  permanent  council.  The  Em- 
peror not  l>eing  satisfied  with  this  evasive 
answer,  sent  a  k>ody  of  two  hundred  dra- 
goons, to  bring  back  l>oth  the  Staroste 
and  tlie  serf  to  Zamoic,  where  they  were 
brought  l>efore  an  Austrian  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Staroste  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  thousand  crowns  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
peasant,  and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  to  the 
Austrian  Exchequer.  The  hundred  blows 
which  he  had  l)estowed  upon  the  peasant, 
were  repaid  to  him  on  his  own  person,  and 
he  was  sent  home  again  to  his  estate  with 
all  due  respect. 

The  Jews  have  enjoyed  singular  pri- 
vileges in  Poland,  for  several  centuries, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  amassed  great 
wealth. ' 

Bat  the  couutenauce  thus  shown  to  them 
has  tieen  iktal  to  the  Poles,  whose  vitals 
ttiey  have  sucked,  and  whose .  morals,  al- 
ready tainted  by  their  own  vicious  mag- 
Bates,  tliey  have  been  the  grand  instru- 
Bents  i»  corrupting.  All  the  distilleries 
thiuwghout  Poland  are  farmed  out  to  Jews, 
who  pay  large  sums  to  the  nobles,  for  the 
prlviwge  of  poisoning  and  intoxicating  the 
serfik  The  liquors  they  fabricate  are  com- 
spirita,  rendered  more  palatable  and  de- 
structive by  the  addition  of  the  essential 
oils  of  fennel  and  carraway  seeds,  which 
are  mixed  with  the  wash  previously  to  dis- 
tHlatioa.  This  'spirituous  compound  is 
drunk  raw  and  unmixed  with  water,-  and 
the  quantity  consumed  is  enormous.  When 
Joseph  the  Second  obtained  Galitzia,  that 
judicious  and  excellent  prince  perceived 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  privileges  of 
the  Jews ;  he  took  from  them  Uie  power  of 
cultivating  the  lands  belonging  to  the  serfs, 
subfed  to  contributions,  and  prohibited 
them  from  keeping  inns,  and  distilling  spi- 
rituous liquors ;  but  upon  bis  death  all  his 
wiae  maxims  were  laia  aside,  and  the  Jews 
have  been  slowly  and  silently  regaining 
their  former  influence  and  habits.  The 
inns  are  now  altogether  in  their  hands,  as 
well  as  the  fabrication  of  ardent  spirits  and 
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in  P^lavd.  The  streets  would  -jiot  be 
^rerfsg^reeabietosome  of  QDrCsshtonable 
lodngers.  Instead  of  being  (laved,  they 
are  laid  with  massive  beams  of  wood,  rest- 
ing; at  each  extremity  upon  sleepers. 
These,  of  course,  are  elastic,  and,  when 
traversed  by  horses  and  carriages,  they' 
yield  a  luud  rajnbling  noise  like  that  of 
.a  dcowrbridge,  while  the  capious  floods- 
of  sable  mud  befteath  ane  Ifarowo  up! 
from  time  to  time,  in  jets,  between  tfae< 
rafters,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Ibej 
badless  pedestrians. 

The  income  of  the  Hospodars,  or  Vice- 
coys  of  Moldavia,  (for  they  an^  appointed 
1^  the  Porte)  is  estimated  hy  Dr.  Nealel 
aidUjOO,000.  per  amuun.  Their  oQce,,' 
jhowefer,  is  precarimis:  having  abtai,Bf!t^ 
their  appointments  by  bribery  <a«i  fraiid| 
«»f  every  kind,  they^^eeoethe  peasantryj 
whom  they  are  appointed  lo  ^vemd 
and  whefi  thoy  retire  to  the  Shores  ot 
'  the  Bosphorus,  to  enjoy.their  ilUacqoir- 
ed  fortunes,  the  bowstring  or  scimetaij 
not  unfreqaently  terminates  their  career^ 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  our  Au-j 
Hior  ift  his.  voyage  down  the  Danube  tcj 
:the  port  of  Ineada,  on  the  Black  Seaj 
where  be  embarked  for  Constantinople. 
Here  bis  professional  services  were  reJ 
quired  for  the  Snltana  Valide,  mothe^ 
of  the  Snltan  Selim  HI.  His  medical 
skill  however,  proved  ineffectukl,  and  ii| 
iQJgbt.  days  she  ceased  to  live.  ,The  ac-t 
T  count  of  bis  eonsnltation  ^itb  the  Tuckt 
iah  and  Greeks  PhyiicianSt  in  the  Seragj 
>  lio  is  very  amnsing.  I 

'Some  interesting  observationB  on  th^ 
plague,  and  on  th<i  Turkish  navy,  toge-^ 
ther  with  a  lively  picture  of  Gonstantir' 
nople^  next  present  themselves :  for  the^e 
however  we  must  refer,  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Neale's  Journal.  In  Maqph,  1806» 
be  returned  to  England  nearly  bv  the 
same  route  which. lie  had  travielled  the 
preceding  Autumn.  Being,  however  ac- 
cidentally detained  at  Wielicskar  in  Po- 
land, Dr.  N.  eagerly  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  descending  into  the  celebrated 
aalt.mine  there. 

There  aresevaiali  shafts  jleadipg  to  dif- 
lorent  districts  •oltbis  immense  series  of  ex- 
cavations j  that  which  I  entered  is  called 
Janina.  We  were  lowered  into  th^  abym 
by  means  6f  a  large  cable,  to  which  we 
were  made  fast  by  slings  and  buckles: 
when  nil  the  party  had  deseeaded,  torches 


were  lighted,  .^nd  we  .finind  eorssif es  at 
the^eoUvinpe  .<Qf  a  f^hapel,  hollowed  out  of 
the  sa|t-rofQJic»c<intav)iog  altan^  columas  a|id 
Jetties. 

From  tbi^ace  we  descended  by  spaciops 
galleries  ai^d  winding  .passages,  Irom  one 
cluimber  lo  jnp^ber,  to  the  depth  of  900 
feet,  w|ieiie  we  iound  oqr  fi^rtber  proarets 
terminated  by  ,a  lyge  lake  formed  from 
the  aqcumulattid.wster  of  the  springs  issu- 
ing from  the  pides.of  the  mine;  these 
firings  dissolve  iaige  quantities  of  .salt  in 
tbeir:ps8sage,/f  nd  wlienjtt  rest,  deposit  it 
in  bea.uUrul,cwbH»l  crystallizations^t  the 
.bottsMPjof  the^e,  Uqgn  whence  they  are 
raked  up  ;t)y  mfASs  of  instrufnents  with 
long  iron  .prongs.  The  .extent  of  these  ex- 
cavations is  about  0000  feet  in  their  long- 
.est  diameter* .  w.hich  is  from .  norli|i  \o  <soutn, 
niid  .about  dooo  feet  from  east  to  west :  the 
greatest  depth  to  which  tlie^  hare  yet  gone 
is  90O  feet ;  but  even  k)e]o;w.tbat  leveitbey 
have  SNcertaiiied  the  existence,  of  imn»e^jr 
strata.of  salt  extending  from  esst  to  we»t  to 
an. unknown  (distance.  In  descending  fropi 
the  earth's  surface,  the  following  or^^r  of 
strata  has  been  found ;  £rst,  loose  vege- 
table mould ;  next  clay,  argillacepus  cailhy 
or  marl:  thirdly,  ^a  fine. sand  mixed  jwitli 
water,  which  the  workmen  call  zye; 
fourthly,  a  black  and  very  compact  clay, 
immediately  under  which  they  come  upon 
the  fossil  salt.  The  salt  found  nearest  the 
surface  is- dknributed  in  immense  detached 
masses,  bnt  lower  down  it  Is  fonnd.  like 
fossil  ooal,  in  4)ontiauous  strata,  and  of 
aoch  hardness,  that  the  workmen  are  ob- 
liged to  employ  highly  tempered  pickaxe 
and  wedjKs,  and  to  blast  it  with  .ignn- 
powder.  The  masses  thus  detaohe4.«m  ^- 
nerally  4>blong.. squares  of  ^50  .or.50  ^et; 
Shese  .agnin  are  formed  into  .parallelopir 
peds,  .and  inclosed  in  sniall  .firkins,  in 
which  psekages  they  are  sent  to  tbe  most 
remote  eaireoiities.of  Poland,  Anatna*  and 
ftusiia.  The  lacger  fragments  are  rotted 
akmg.  like  masaes  of  Portlaod«stOoe,  by 
•means  of 'Wooden  roUert  ta  (he  bottom  ^of 
the  shafts,  and  then  elevated  by.  tage 
windlasses  moved  by  t%«eLve  horses. ;  There 
aie  ten  each  shaHs,  from  four  tot  five  yaids 
in  diameter,  sqme  apprapiiaied  tovetenat- 
ing  the  pipdnoe,  ^others  t»tbe  admipinn  .of 
the  workmeur  •or^disGhaige.of  tbcbvaters. 
The  chambers  seaoped  dnt  in  vartsinndi- 
rsetions,  resambia/in  extent  the  aialBaof  a 
cathedral.  Wc  entered  one  thatomatoined 
a  large  4nb]e^.  at- which,  .on  sQlemii  .Maea- 
swns,  (suchastbevisitaof  themembmraof 
the  Imperial  .fomily,)  three  hundred- 4ier- 
sons  have -been  aconmmodated.  Occaaion- 
ally,  in>  blasting  the  .rank,  4he  jvoniBnsen« 
«lay  open  colloetiansaif  .water,  Jthisli.  .msh- 
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lag  oot  le«vc  the  cavities  they  occupied  co 
vered  with  the  finest  {^roiipes  of  large  cryi- 
lils.  Pebbles  too,  rouiidf>d  by  the  action 
of  wnter.  are  often  found,  together  with 
pr(ri6ed  vhell  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions, iu  the  midst  of  the  blocks  of  salt. 
Bitumen,  and  forest  trees  pervaded  with 
salt  and  t>ifumen,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
considerablequaiititiea/  The  workmen  call 
this  wood  Wagh  Solin,  or  the  charcoal  of 
•alt.  It  often  approaches  lo  the  lustre  and 
hardness  of  jet,  and  emits  a  strong  and 
very  disagreeable  o«1our,  incommoding  the 
niiDert  in  those  places  which  are  not  well 
ventilated,  such  spots  emit  carbonated 
hydri^en  i^as,  in  large  quantities,  which 
rufbes  anddenly  from  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  and  catching  fire,  explodes,  and  de- 
stroys the  miners  around.  These  inflam- 
mable exhalations  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous after  holidays,  when  there  has  been 
a  ce^aation  of  woiking,  and  it  is  then  dan- 
gefoos  to  enter  particular  galleries  with  a 
light.  .Sometimes  even  without  exploding, 
this  ^u  has  killed  the  workmen,  by  pro- 
ducing asphyxia  ;  but  accidenls  are  much 
more  frequent  iu  the  neight>ouring  mines 
of  Bochuia  than  at  Wieliczka.  One  of  the 
ihafta  ruislaibsa  wooden  slaircHse,  of  470 
stepi» :  an<l  shufls,  as  well  av  passages,  are 
hned  fviih  wood,  lo  prevent  the  foiling 
iu  of  the  sides.  The  workmen  employed 
generally  amount  to  450,  and  in  one  of  the 
miuea  there  ia  a  stable  containing  50  horses. 
No  women  are  ever  permitted  to  enter 
them.  The  galleries  and  shrifts  are  per- 
fectly dry,  and  e*en  dusty;  for  the  salt, 
ittbibntg  all  moiature,  like  a  sponge,  robs 
rreu  the  human  body  in  its  passHge,  and 
niakea  the  mouth  and  throat  feel  hot  and 
dry.  The  intricacy  of  the  nun>eroos  pas- 
ages  is  sach,  that  they  sometime*  mis 
lead  even  those  best  accustomed  to  them. 
The  mttm  of  Bocbnia  employ  85o  work- 
men; their  extent  from  north  to  south 
is  only  750  feet,  and  from  east  to  west 
10,000  feet.  The  superincumbent  strata 
hare  alao  a  similar  arrangen.eot,  but  there 
sre  no  detached  masses  above  the  conti- 
naout  strata.  The  richness  of  these  two 
ntoet  ia  such,  that  it  has  bcco  calcn*ated 
that  their  contents  might  suffice  for  the  po 
pulatioo  of  Europe  Every  year  there  are 
doig  up  six  hundred  thousand  quintals ;  add 
sltboogh  they  have  now  been  worked 
above  live  hondred  and  sixty  years,  (hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  l«5i,)  there  is  at 
present  no  appearance  of  their  contents 
being  ezhaosted. 

We  here  take  onr  leave  of  Dr.  Neale*s 

Joonialy  from  which,  if  our  Hmits  per- 

imtt«d»  we  could  have  transplaoted  maoy 
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inlercstiog  anecdotes.  To  those  who 
may  have  occasion  to  travel  over-land 
to  Turkey,  it  must  prove  a  most  valu- 
able directory;  while  th^-y,  who  de- 
light to  travel  at  home,  cannot  fail  lo 
derive  much  important  information,  re- 
lative to  countries  that  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  is  further  orna- 
Pfiented  with  several  coloured  engrav- 
ings, representing  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  regions  through  which  our 
Author  travelled. 


Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  PTa/pote 
to  George  Montague,  Esq.  from  the  Year 
1736  to  the  Year  1770.  4lo.  £2.  2s. 
Rodwell  and  Martin.  London.  1818. 
These  letters  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  originals  in  the 
Editor's  fK)6session.  They  are  the  lively 
effusions  of  an  accomplished  gentleman^ 
addressed  to  his  most  intimate  friend' 
during  a  period  of  nearly  furty  years. 
Many  curious  anecdotes  are  here  re- 
lated. Lord  Orford  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  day,  and 
has  recorded  them  in  his  epistolary'  cor- 
respondence sans  ceremonie.  Among 
the  numerous  bona  mots  related  in  this 
volume,  there  are  many  so  grossly  inde- 
licate, that,  for  the  honour  of  the  noble 
writer's  memory,  we  cannot  but  wish 
they  had  never  seen  the  light.  We  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  histo- 
rical and  political  circumstances  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers.  We  com- 
mence with  Lord  Orford*s  account  of 
the  state  trials  of  the  Scotch  peers,  who 
were  implicated  in  the  rr.bellion  of  1745. 
Poor  brave  old  Balroerino  retracted  his 
plea,  asked  pardon,  and  desired  tlie  lords  to 
intercede  for  mercy.  As  he  returned  to  the 
Tower,  he  stopped  the  coach  at  Charing- 
cross,  to  buy  honey-blobs,  as  the  Scotch 
call  gooseberries.  He  says  he  is  extremely 
afraid  Lord  Kilmarnock  will  not  behave 
well.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  said  pul>- 
licly  at  his  levee,  that  the  latter  proposed 
murdering    the   English    prisoners.      His 

H was  to  have  given  a    ball   last 

night,  but  was  persnaded  to  defer  it,  as  it 
would  have  rather  looked  like  an  insult  on 
the  prisoners  the  very  day  their  sentence 
was  passed. 

Lady  Cromartie  presented  her  petition 
to  the  king  last  Sunday.    He  was  very 
P 
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civil  to  her,  but  would  not  at  all  give  her 
any  hopes.  She  swooned  away  as  soou  as 
he  was  gone.  Lord  .Comwallis  told  me 
that  her  Lord  weeps  every  time  any  thing 
of  his  fate  is  mentioned  to  him.  Old  Bal- 
merino  keeps  up  his  spirits  to  the  same 
pitch  of  gaiety.  In  the  cell  at  Westmin- 
ster he  shewed  I^rd  Kilmarnock  how  he 
must  lay  his  head;  bid  him  not  ^inch,  lest 
.  the  stroke  should  cut  his  skull  or  his 
shoulders:  and  advised  him  to  bite  his 
lips.  As  they  were  to  return,  he  begged 
they  might  have  another  bottle  together, 
as  they  should  never  meet  any  more  till 

,  and  then  pointed  to  his  neck.    At 

getting  info  the  coach,  he  said  to  the  jailer, 
**  take  care,  or  you  %vill  break  my  shins 
with  this  damned  axe." 

If  you  have  a  mind  for  a  true  foreign 
idea,  one  of  the  foreign  Ministers  said  to 
another,  *'  vraimtnt  ceU  est  migustej'* 
*•  Om,"  replied  the  other,  **  cela  est  vrai, 
mats  ecla  n*est  vas  royaU.^ 

\  am  aasurea  that  the  old  Countess  of 
Errol  made  her  son  Lord  Kilmarnock  go 
into  the  rebellion  on  pain  of  dieinheriting 
him.  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you 
that  the  man  at  the  tennis-court  protests 
he  has  known  him  dine  with  the  man  that 
sells  pamphlets  at  Story*s  Gate;  '<and" 
says  he,  "  he  would  often  have  been  glad 
if  I  would  have  taken  him  home  to  dinner." 
He  was  certainly  so  poor,  that  in  one  of 
his  wife's  intercepted  letters  she  tells  him 
she  has  plagued  their  steward  for  a  fort* 
night  for  money,  and  can  get  but  three 
sbillin^^.  Can  one  help  pitying  such  dis- 
tress ?  I  am  vastly  softened  too  about  Bal- 
merino*s relapse ;  for  his  pardon  was  only 
granted  him  to  engage  his  brother's  vote  at 
the  election  of  Scotch  peers. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  has  had  a  thousand 
pounds  in  present  for  his  high  stewardship^ 
and  has  got  the  reversion  of  clerk  of  the 
crown,  (twelve  hundred  a-year)  for  his 
second  son.  What  a  long  time  it  will  be 
before  his  poeterity  are  drove  into  rebellion 
for  want  like  Lord  Kilmarnock. 

I  have  been  this  morning,  (August  16, 
1746)  at  the  Tower,  and  passed  under  the 
new  heads  at  Temple  Bar,  where  people 
make  a  trade  of  letting  spying-glasses  at  a 
halfpenny  a  look.  Old  Lovat  arrived  last 
night.  I  saw  Murray,  Lord  Derwent- 
water.  Lord  Traquair,  Lord  Cromartie 
and  his  son,  and  the  Lord  Provost,  at 
their  respective  windows.  The  other  two 
wretched  Lords  are  in  dismal  towers,  aad 
they  have  stopped  up  one  of  old  Balme^ 
rino's  windows,  because  he  talked  to  the 
populace ;  and  now  he  has  only  one,  which 
looks  directly   upon   all  the  scaffolding. 
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They  brought  in  the  death-warrant  at  hit 
dinner.  His  wife  fainted.  He  said.  "Lieu- 
tenant, with  your  damned  warrant  you 
have  spoiled  my  Lady's  stomach."  He  has 
written  a  sensible  letter  to  the  Duke  to  beg 
his  intercession,  and  the  Duke  has  given  it 
to  the  <  King ;  but  gave  a  much  colder  an- 
swer to  Duke  Hamilton,  who  went  to  beg 
it  for  Lord  Kilmarnock ;  he  told  him  the 
affair  was  in  the  king's  bands,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Iiord  Kilmar- 
nock, who  has  hitherto  kept  up  his  spirits, 
grows  extremely  terrified. 

Several  pleasing  anecdotes  are  re- 
corded of  the  affability  and  amiable 
conduct  of  his  present  Majesty,  soon 
after  his  accession,  which  we  omit,  to 
make  room  for  the  following  account  of 
the  funeral  of  King  Geoi^e  IL 

Nov.  13,  1760. — Do  yon  know  I  bad 
the  cnriosily  to  go  to  the  burying  t*other 
night;  I  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral; 
nay,  I  walked  as  a  rag  of  quality,  which  I 
found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest 
way  of  seeing  it  It  is  absolutely  a  noble 
sight.  The  prince's  chamber,  hung  with 
purple,  aud  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps,  the 
cofiin  under  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet,  and 
six  vast  chandeliers  on  high  stands,  had  a 
very  good  effect  The  Ambassador  from 
Tripoli  and  h\i  son  were  carried  to  see 
that  chamber.  The  procession,  through  a 
line  of  foot-guards,  every  seventh  man 
bearing  a  torch,  the  horse-guards  lining 
the  oot-sirle,  their  officers  with  drawn  sa^ 
bres  and  crape  sashes  on  horseback,  the 
drums  muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and 
miuute  guns,— all  this  was  very  solemn. 
But  the  oharm  was  the  entrance  of  the 
Abbey,  where  we  were  received  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  rich  rol>eB,  the  choir 
and  almsmen  bearing  torches ;  th«  whole 
Abbey  so  illuminated,  that  one  saw  it  to 
greater  advantage  than  by  day ;  the  tombs, 
long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof,  all  appearing 
distinctly,  and  with  the  happiest  chiaro 
scuro.  There  wanted  nothing  but  incense, 
and  little  chapels  here  and  there,  with 
priests  saying  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
defunct;  yet  one  could  not  complain  of 
its  not  being  Catholic  enough.  I  had  been 
in  dread  of  being  coupled  with  some  boy 
often  years'  old ;  but  the  heralds  were  not 
very  accurate,  and  I  walked  with  George 
Grenville,  taller  and  older  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  When  we  came  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Henry  the  Seventh,  all  solemnity 
and  deoorum  ceased ;  no  order  was  observ- 
ed, people  sat  or  stood  where  they  could 
or  would  ;  the  yeomen  of  the  gnard  were 
crying  out  for  help,  oppressed  by  the  im 
mense  weight  of  the  coffin;  the  Bishop 
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toad  sadly,  and  blondered  in  the  prayers; 
the  ine  chapter  num  tktU  is  bom  of  a  wo- 
mmm^  was  chanted,  not  read;  and  the 
sinthem,  besides  being  immeasurably  te* 
dioos,  wonid  have  served  as  well  for  a 
noptjal.  The  real  serious  part  was  the 
fifore  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  height- 
ened by  a  thousand  melancholy  circum- 
stances. He  had  a  dark  brown  Adonis. 
and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth;  with  a  train  of 
five  yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a 
father  could  not  be  pleasant :  his  leg  ex- 
tremely bad,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it 
near  two  hours;  his  face  bloated  and  dis- 
torted with  his  late  paralytic  stroke,  which 
has  affected  too  one  of  bis  eyes,  and  placed 
over  the  meotb  of  the  vault,  into  which,  in 
all  probability,  he  must  himself  so  soon 
descend ;  think  how  unpleasant  a  situa- 
tion !  He  bore  it  all  with  a  firm  and  unaf- 
fected countenance.  This  grave  scene  was 
folly  contrasted  by  the  burlesque  Duke  of 

N .    He  fell  into  a  fit  of  erying  the 

he  came  into  the   chapel,    and 


long  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the  Archbi 
aliop  hovering  over  him  with  a  smelling- 
bottle;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  his  hypocrisy,  and  he 
ran  about  the  chapel  with  4iis  glass 
to  spy  who  was  or  was  not  there,  spying 
with  one  hand,  and  mopping  his  eyes  with 
the  other.  Then  returned  fear  of  catch- 
ing cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
wbo  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself 
weighed  down,  and  turning  round,  found 
it  was  the  Duke  of  N^-^^  standing 
spon  hb  train,  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the 
marble.  It  waa  very  theatric  to  look  down 
into  the  vault,  where  the  coflin  lay,  at- 
tended by  mourners  with  lights. 

V^e  extract  one  passage  more,  which 
we  think  one  of  tne  moat  amusing  in 
the  whole  volnnie.  It  contains  a  lively 
•ketch  of  the  French  Court  daring  the 
reign  of  Loois  XV.  and  a  pleasing  ac- 
connt  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  St. 
L4»«is,  originally  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Maint6non,  and  liberally 
endowed  by  Louis  XIV. 

Paris^  Sunday  uigkt  Sept,  17. 1769. 

1  am  heartily  tired ;  but  aa  it  is  too  early 
to  go  to  l>ed,  I  must  tell  you  how  agree- 
ably I  have  passed  the  day.  I  wished  for 
yon ;  the  sane  scenes  strike  ua  both,  and 
tlie  aaae  kind  of  visions  has  amused  us 
both  ever  since  we  were  born. 

Well  then :  I  went  this  morning  to  Ver- 
pallles  with  my  niece  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
M IB.  Hart,  Lady  Denbigh's  sister,  and  the 
Count  de  Grave,  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
bumaoe^  and  obliging  men  alive.  Our  first 


object  was  to  see  Madame  du  Barri.  Be- 
ing too  early  for  mass,  we  saw  the  dauphin 
and  his  breathers  at  dinner.  The  eldest  is 
the  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  except 
that  be  is  more  fair,  and  will  be  taller. 
He  has  a  sickly  air,  and  no  grace.  The 
count  de  Provence  has  a  very  pleasing 
countenance,  with  an  air  of  more  s^nse 
than  the  count  d^Artois,  the  genius  of  the 
family.  They  already  tell  as  many  hon-mots, 
of  the  latter  as  of  Henri  qoatre  and 
Louis  quatorze.  He  is  very  fat,  and  the 
most  like  his  grandfather  of  all  the  chil- 
dren. You  may  imagine  this  royal  mess  did 
not  occupy  us  long  :  thence  to  the  cbapet, 
where  a  first  row  in  the  balconies  was  ibept 
for  us.  Madame  du  Barri  arrived  over 
against  us  below,  without  rouge,  without 
powder,  and  indeed  sans  avoir  fait  m  fot- 
htte'y  an  odd  appearance,  as  she  was  so 
conspicuous,  close  to  the  altar,  and  amidst 
both  court  and  people.  She  is  pretty, 
when  you  consider  her;  yet  so  little  strik- 
ing, that  I  never  should  have  asked  who 
she  was.  There  is  nothing  bold,  assummg, 
or  afiected  in  her  manner.  Her  hasband*s 
sister  was  along  with  her.  In  the  tribune 
above,  surrounded  by  prelates,  was  the 
amorous  and  still  hanasome  king.  One 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mixture  of 
piety,  pomp,  and  carnality.  From  chapel 
we  went  to  the  dinner  of  the  elder  Mea^ 
dames.  We  were  almost  stifled  in  the  an- 
ti-chamber, where  their  dishes  were  heat- 
iuK  over  charcoal,  and  where  we  couW  not 
slir  for  the  press.  When  the  doors  are 
opened  every  body  rushes  in,  princes  of  the 
blood,  cordons  blens,  abb^s,  housemaids, 
and  the  Lord  knows  who  and  what  Yet 
so  used  are  their  Highnesses  to  this  trade, 
that  they  eat  aa  comfortably  and  heartily 
as  you  or  I  could  do  in  our  own  parlours. 

Our  second  act  was  much  more  agree* 
able.  We  quitted  the  Court  and  a  reigning 
mistress,  for  a  dead  one  and*a  cloystor.  In 
short,  I  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Bi- 
shop of  Chartres  to  enter  into  St.  Cyr ; 
and  as  Madame  du  Defifand  never  leaves 
any  thing  undone  that  can  give  me  satlafac- 
faction,  she  had  written  to  the  Abbess  to 
desire  I  might  see  every  thing  that  could 
be  seen  there.  The  Bishop's  order  was  to 
admit  me,  Monsiei-'-  de  Grave  et  les 
Dames  de  ma  compagnie;  I  begged  the 
Abbesa  to  give  me  back  the  order,  that  I 
might  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  Straw- 
berry, and  she  complied  instantly.  Every 
door  flew  open  to  us ;  and  the  nuns  vied  in 
attentions  to  please  us.  The  first  thing  I 
desired  to  see  was  Madame  de  Maintenon*a 
apartment  It  consists  of  two  small  rooms, 
a  library,  and  a  very  small  chamber,  the 
same  in  which  the  Czar  saw  her,  and  in 
P3 
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which  she  died.  The  bed  i«i  taken  away, 
aod  the  room  covered  now  with  bad  pit*- 
tures  of  the  royal  family,  which  detroys 
the  gravity  and  simplicity.  It  ia  wain- 
•cotted  %vith  oak,  with  plain  chairs  of  the 
same,  covered  with  dark  blue  damask, 
Every  where  else  the  chairs  are  of  blue 
clotfi.  The  simplicity  and  extreme  neat- 
ness of  the  whole  house,  which  is  vast,  are 
yery  remarkable.  A  lar(;e  apartment 
above  (for  that  I  have  mentioned  is  on  the 

§  round  floor)  consisting  of  five  rooms,  and 
estined  by  Loub  Quatorze  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  is  now  the  infirmary,  with 
neat  white  linen  beds,  and  decorated  with 
every  text  .of  Scripture,  by  which  could  be 
insinuated  that  the  foundress  was  a  Queen. 
The  hour  of  Vespers  being  come,  we  were 
conducted  to  the  chapel,  and  as  it  was  my 
curiosity  that  had  led  us  thither,  I  was 
placed  in  the  Maintenon*s own  tribune;  my 
company  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  Th* 
pensioners  two  and  two,  each  band  head- 
ed by  a  man,  march  orderly  to  their  seats, 
and  sing  the  whole  service,  which,  I  con- 
fess, was  not  a  little  tedious.  The  young 
ladies  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  are  dressed  in  black,  with  short  aprons 
of  the  same;  the  latter  and  their  stays 
bound  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  red,  to 
distinguish  the  classes;  the  captains  and 
lieutenants  have  knots  of  a  differentcolour 
for  distinction.  Their  hair  is  curled  and 
powdered  ;  their  coiffeure  a  sort  of  French 
round-eared  caps,  with  white  tippets,  a 
sort  of  ruff  and  large  tucker:  in  short,  a 
very  pretty  dress.  The  nuns  are  entirely 
in  black,  with  crape  veijs  and  long  trains, 
deep  white  handkerchiefs  and  forehead 
clothes,  and  a  very  long  train.  The  cha- 
pel is  plain  but  very  pretty,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir  under  a  black  marble 
lies  the, foundress.  Madame  de  Cambin, 
one  of  the  nigos,  who  are  about  forty,  is 
beautiful  as  a  Madonna.  The  Abbess  has 
no  distinction  but  a  larger  and  richer  gold 
cross :  her  apartment  consists  of  two  very 
small  rooms.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
we  did  not  see  fewer  than  twenty  pictures. 
The  young  one  looking  over  ber  shoulder 
has  a  round  face,  without  the  least  resem- 
blance to  those  of  he.;  latter  age.  That  in 
the  royal  mantle,  of  which  you  know  I 
have  a  copy,  is  the  most  repeated;  but 
there  is  another  with  a  longer  and  a  leaner 
face,  which  has  by  far  the  most  sen- 
sible look.  She  is  in  black,  with  a  high 
point  head  and  band,  a  long  train,  and  is 
sitting  in  a  chair  of  purple  velvet.  Before 
her  knees  stands  her  niece,  Madame  de 
Noailles,  a  child :  at  a  distance,  a  view  of 
Versailles  or  St.  Cyr,  I  could  not  distin- 
guish which.    We  were  shewn  some  rich 


reliquaries,  and  the  corpo  snnfo,  that  war 
sent  to  her  hv  the  Pope.  We  were  then 
carried  into  the  public  room  of  each  class. 
In  the  first,  the  young  ladies,  who  were 
playing  at  chesn,  were  ordered  to  iting  to  its 
the  chorusHes  of  Athaliah;  in  another  they 
danced  minuets  and  country  dances,  while 
a  nun,  not  quite  so  able  as  St.  Cecilia, 
played  on  a  violin.  In  the  others  they  acted 
before  us  the  proverbs  or  conversations 
written  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  their 
instruction:  for  she  was  not  only  their 
foundress  but  their  saint,  and  their  adora- 
tion of  her  memory  has  quite  echpsed  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Wc  saw  their  dormitory, 
and  saw  them  at  supper;  and  at  last  were 
carried  to  their  archives,  where  they  pro- 
duced volumes  of  her  letters,  and  where 
one  of  the  nuns  gave  me  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  with  three  sentences  in  her  hand- 
writing. 1  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  this 
kind  Dame,  uho  took  to  me  extremely, 
asked  me  if  we  had  .many  convents  and 
many  relics  in  England.  I  was  much  em- 
barrassed for  fear  of  destroying  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  and  so  said  we  had  but  fe«r 
now.  Oh  !  we  went  too  to  the  apothecairie, 
where  they  treated  us  with  cordials,  and 
where  one  of  the  ladies  told  me  inoculation 
was  a  sin,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  detention 
from  mass,  and  as  voluntary  a  cause  of 
eating  gras.  Our  visit  concluded  in  the 
garden,  now  grown  very  venerable,  where 
the  young  ladies  played  at  little  games  be- 
fore us.  After  a  stay  of  four  hours  we  took 
our  leave.  1  begged  the  Abbe8s*8  blessing; 
she  smiled,  and  said,  she  doubted  I  should 
not  place  much  faith  in  it.  She  is  a  comely 
old  gentlewoman,  and  very  proud  of  hav« 
iog  seen  Madame  de  Maintenon. 


Narrative  of  an  Expedition  ta  explore 
the  River  Zaire,  usually  called  the  Con- 
go, in  South  Africa,  in  1816,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  J.  H.  Tuckey, 
R.N.  To  which  is  [are]  added  tlie 
Journal  of  Professor  Smith,  some  gene- 
ral otMervations  on  the  Country,  aod  its 
Inhabitants,  and  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing Uie  Natural  History  of  that  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  CongOt  throagh  which 
the  Zaire  flows.  Pablished  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty.  4to.  with  14  Plates* 
£2.  2s.     London;  Murray,  1818. 

*  The  reign  of  George  III.'  it  it  well 
obsenred  in  the  iotroductioQ  to  this 
elegant  Tolume,  '  will  be  referred  to  by- 
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future  liisCoriati8»  as  a  period  not  less 
distioguished  by  the  briiliaiit  exploits  nf 
our  coaotryinen  in  arms,  than  by  tlit* 
steady  ami  prog;ressive  marrh  of  the 
sneoeea  and  the  arts.'  And  the  narra- 
tireof  the  expedition  now  under  conside- 
ration cannot  but  be  read  with  as  murh 
interest  as  th«  relationsof  the  Voyages  un- 
dertaken by  Cook,  Vancouver,  Flinders, 
La  Peronse  and  others ;  though,  from  the 
premature  deaths  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen employed  in  it,  Ihe  grand  object  of 
discovery  failed  to  be  accomplished.  A 
well  written  introduction,  which  report 
ascribes  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the  active  and 
intelligent  under-sprretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty Board,  announces  the  objects  of 
the  expeditinii,  together  with  the  pre- 
parations made  to  ensure  success  ;  and 
famishes  us  with  brief  but  interesting 
memoifs  of  Capt.  1'uckpy,  Lieut.  Haw- 
key, Messrs.  Eyre,  Filz-Mrturicf',  Smith, 
Cranch,  Tudor  and  Galwey,  who  fell 
victims  to  their  unwearied  assiduity  in 
the  cause  of  science.  To  the  talents 
and  amiable  character  of  Captain  Tuc- 
key  in  particular,  the  highest  testimony 
is  given,  though  not  more  honourable 
than  such  a  character  deserves.  We 
knew  and  esteemed  him.  We  saw  him 
but  a  very  few  days  before  he  quitted 
London  oo  his  exploratory  voyage, — 
tialed  with  tbe  hope  of  extending  the 
flegioos  of  scieuce, — ^yet  that  hppe  was 
dashed  for  a  moment  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  not  return.  His  ardour, 
however,  io  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
Mwn  silenced  these  forbodings,  and  the 
consciousness,  that  his  family  would  be 
provided  for  by  a  grateful  country,  re- 
sasored  him.  We  doubt  not  that  his 
withes  have  been  realized,  and  that  the 
provision  allotted  to  his  wife  and  or- 
phans, is  such,  as  his  talents  and  va- 
rioDs  services  so  amply  deserved. 

Captain  Tuckey*s  narrative  embraces 
be  general  objects  of  the  voyage ;  the 
roDteoiporaueous  journal  of  Professor 
$^mith  is  confined  principally  to  Botani- 
cal and  other  subjects  of  natnral  history. 
Io  our  abstract  of  this  volume  we  sh'^ill 
notice  the  most  important  facts  related 
by  them. 

The  Congo,  and  Dorothy  transport, 
which  was  to  accompany  her  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zaire^  quitted  the  Thames 


on  the  25lh  of  February,  1817,  bat 
being  detained  by  contrary  winds  did 
not  clear  the  English  Channel  until  the 
19th  of  the  following  month.  They 
now  steered  towards  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira ;  and,  the  Congo*8  decks  and 
sides  having  become  extremely  leaky. 
Captain  Turkey  anchored  for  24  hours 
in  Porto  Praya,  in  tbe  Island  of  St. 
Jago,  in  order  to  raulk  her  sides,  which 
could  not  be  done  at  sea.  While  tbe 
necessary  repairs  were  carrying  into 
effect.  Captain  T.  and  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  the  expedition 
landed  on  the  9th  of  April,  anil  the  lat- 
ter commenced  their  researches. 

The  island  of  Porto  Praya  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  perpendicular  wall  uf  rock 
without  any  strand ;  and  its  shape  is 
that  of  an  oblique  cone,  the  top  of  which 
rears  its  head  above  tbe  clouds,  appear- 
ing at  a  distance  like  a  black  spot. 
I'he  harbour  opens  out  in  a  semi-circolar 
form  ;  on  both  sides  of  it,  batteries  have 
br-en  erected,  but  merely  for  the  sake 
of  appearance.  *  Guns  without  car- 
riages, negro-soldiers  having  mnsketa 
without  locks,  and  barrels  tied  to  the 
stocks  with  twine,  constitute  the  defence 
of  the  harbour.'  At  the  bottom  of  this 
circular  inlet,  is  situated  Porto  Praya, 
the  principal  sea*  port  town  of  this  is- 
land. This  capital  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  is  but  a  ^% retched  place  :  with 
the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  houses  be- 
lon<ring  to  Ihe  chief  oflTicers  which  are 
plaistered  and  whitewashed,  and  of  the 
church  which  is  without  a  spire,  and 
externally  resemljes  a  barn,  this  town 
consists  of  three  rows  of  hovels  con- 
structed of  gravel  and  mud,  thatched 
with  branches  of  the  date  tree,  and  chief- 
ly inhabited  by  negroes. 

The  forfifirHtioiis  says  Captain  Tiickey, 
ronsiBts  of  what  is  here  called  a  fort,  but 
which  an  engineer  would  be  puzzled  to 
describe;  and  a  line,  facing  the  bay,  of 
sixteen  old  iron  guns,  with  a  half  demo- 
lished parapet  wall.  In  a  sort  of  bastion 
of  the  fort,  the  gra%e  of  Captain  Eveleigb 
is  diMtinguiahed  by  a  patch  of  pavement  of 
round  pebbles.  This  officer,  commanding 
His  Majesty's  ship  Acteon,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  drawn  action  with  a  French 
frigate.  On  the  several  high  platform 
points  that  surround  the  bay  are  also 
mounted  some  guns,  eaeh  of  these  posts 
being  guarded  by  a  single  negro  family. 
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From  the  imposinff  appearance  of  tbeae 
iatteries,  it  u,  doubtless,  that  the  Cover- 
nor-genera]  expects  that  all  vessels  will 
notify  their  inteDtion  of  sailing ;  nor  coold 
1  refrain  from  a  smile,  when,  after  inform- 
ing me  that  this  was  a  necessary  ceremony, 
even  for  ships  of  war,  he  assured  me  that 
on  hosting  a  flag,  he  would  immediately 
make  a  signal  to  the  baiteries,  to  let  us 
pass !  i  perfectly  satisfied  as  I  was,  that  the 
Tessels  might  be  almost  out  of  sight  of 
the  Island  before  a  gun  could  be  flred. 

The  bay  of  Porto  Praya,  however,  pos- 
sesses  the    greatest    capablity    of    being 
strongly  fortified  against  shipping,  and  the 
town  might,  by  a  simple  wall  in  those 
places  where  the  sides  of  the  platform  are 
not  perpendicular,  be  secured  from  a  coiy 
de  nudn.    The  town  must  however  in  this 
case  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  rain 
collected  in  cisterns.    There  are  here  no 
regular  European  troops,  a  few  officers  ex- 
cepted, and  the  militia;  one  of  whom  may 
be  seen  standing  ceutinel  every  ten  yards 
in  the  town,  perfectly  in  character  with 
the   fortifications,  this  corps  being  com- 
posed of  the  most  ragged,   bare-legged, 
sans-culotte     vagabond-looking    wretches 
of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the  swarthy 
European  Portuguese   to    the   Negro   of 
Guinea  ;  and,  as  if  it  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  incoogruity  in  auy  part 
of  the  military  department,  not   one    of 
their  muskets  in  ten  has  a  lock,  and  many 
of  the  barrels  are  lashed  to  the  stocks  with 
rope  yam. 

The  condition 
wretched  as  in 

Islands ;  and  the  strictest  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  them  from  escap- 
ing on  board  foreign  vessels  that  touch 
at  this  island.  The  industrious  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitanto  are  limited  to  the 
raising  of  sqpplies  for  their  own  wanu, 
consisting  of  If  v«  stock  and  vegetables, 
the  manufacturing  of  a  little  sugar,  and 
weaving  the  cotton  of  the  island  chiefly 
into  shawls  for  the  women.  There  is 
consequently  little  to  export. 

Towards  the  sea  shore,  the  Island  of  St. 
Jago  presents  the  most  forbidding  ap- 
pearance of  sterility ;  but  its  interior, 
which  was  explored  by  Professor  Smith 
and  Mr.  Tudor,  is  described  as  more 
pleasing,  the  vallies  being  well  watered, 
and  covered  with  plantations  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  while  the  hills  well 
doathed  with  grass,  furnished  pasture 
to  numerotis  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep. 


The  Cape  Verdes,  Dr.  Smith  remarks, 
like  ail  African  Atlantic  islands,  of  lab- 
marine  volcanic  origin,  are  mostly  of  the 
basaltic  formation.  Few  of  them  seen  (o 
have  had  super-marine  eruptions,  and  per- 
haps the  cone  of  Fogo,  which  rises  above 
7000  feet,  and  still  smokes,  is  the  ouly  one. 
The  forms  of  the  four  high  north-weitero 
islands,  and  of  Brava,  as  represented  in 
the  charts,  lead  to  the  belief  that  thejf  do 


of  the  Negroes  is  as 
any^  of  the  West  India 


not  difi*er  essentially  in  structure  from  the 
basaltic  mountains  of  8t.  Jago,  and  it  b 
probable  that  Mayo  ia  similar  to  the  infe- 
rior region  of  the  latter  island. 

The  south-east  and  aouth  coasts  of  St. 
Jago  are  surrounded  by  steep  and  often 
perpendicular  rocky  cliffs  of  a  few  fathoms 
in  height,  from  which  the  land  rises  to« 
wards  the  mountains,  in  a  generally  flat 
surface,  with  a  few  hills  covered  by  Ioom 
fragments  and  furrowed  with  ravines. 

The  valley  of  Trinidad,  the  largest  and 
deepest  ravine  in  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  commences  at  the  sandy  beacb  of 
Porto  Praya,  and  rutis  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E. 
with  its  upper  extremity  bent  to  ihe 
E.N.E.  until  it  is  lost  in  sloping  hills.  It 
ia  generally  covered  with  volcanic  frag- 
ments. 

The  central  ? idge  of  hills  follows  nearly 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  island  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  but  nearest  to  the  eastern 
coast,  with  sloping  sides  to  the  west,  and 
having  many  steep  basaltic  rocks,  and 
well  watered  vallies  or  ravines  to  the  eait, 
The  peak  of  St.  Antonio  rises  above  the 
other  mountains  in  an  oblique,  cooici), 
sharp  pointed  form,  to  the  height  of  about 
4500  feet. 

The  sea  rocks  round  Porto  Praya  ex- 
pose five  strata  to  view ;  1st.  or  lowest, 
a  conglomerate  passing  into  pumice  tufa; 
St^t  pumice;  dd.  a  ihtn  layer  of  ponwnio- 
iolt;  4th,  co/nfMiutr  hatm ;  and  6tli,  or 
uppermost,  a  basait-liAe  substance,  which 
from  its  concentrical  and  globuisr  ibrsM 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  semifluid  state. 
Farther  inland,  the  basaltic  strsta  some- 
times contain  olivin  and  oi^'te,  sod  more 
nrels  amphibole.  Aoout  a  league  up  the 
valley,' on  its  western  border,  are  huge 
rocks,  which  cause  a  t>ending  in  its  direc- 
tion, and  which  are  composed  of  a  deep 
red  quMTtz,  with  crystals  of  fektptr; 
about  two  leagues  up  are  found  loose 
masses  of  lava,  the  cella  sometimes  einpty» 
sometimes  filled  with  crystals  of  mesoh/pe. 
To  the  west,  I  observed  at  some  distance 
a  discoloured  appearance,  not  unlike  a 
lava  stream,  and  not  far  distant  from  some 
conical  hills,  in  the  direction  of  the  Peak 
of  Fogo;    but  the  stinted  time  did  not 
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adoul  of  examiDtng  if  these  were  the  ves- 
Cigei  of  an  eruption.  In  two  or  three 
ptecca  I  met  t)ed8  of  a  compact  ftlUpar^ 
mortly  discomposed  into  a  white  earth. 

Tboa^  the  Island  of  St.  Jago  is 
scantily  supplied  with  birds,  fish  are 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  bay;  yet 
though  the  .inhabitants  are  most  rigid 
catholics,  it  appears  that  they  make 
fish  a  very  small  portion  of  their  gene- 
ral food. 

Refreshments  for  a  ship^s  crew,  are  by 
no  meant  to  lie  procured  st  Porto  Prsya  on 
leaaooable  terms;  for  lean  bullocks  of 
fSOlb.  weight  they  at  this  time  expected 
40  dollars ;  fur  long-haired  African  sheep, 
4  dollars  each;  milch  goats,  2  to  three 
dollars ;  pigs  of  501b.  (a  long-legged  and 
kmg-iided  breed,)  5  dollars ;  large  turkeys, 
1{  dollar  each ;  small  long-legged  fowls, 
6  for  a  dollar.  A  few  Musoovy  ducks 
were  seen  in  the  country,  but  no  geese. 
For  boHocks  or  sheep,  bills  or  cash  are 
aknie  taken ;  but  all  other  stock,  as  well 
as  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  usually  be- 
long to  negroes,  may  t>e  most  advanta- 
geoosly  procured  in  exchange  for  any  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  or  for  blankets. 
Monkeys  are  offered  for  sale  by  every  ne- 
gro^ and  unless  a  prohibition  is  issued,  the 
seamen  will  always  fill  a  ship  with  these 
mischievous  animals.  The  only  species 
here  is  the  green  monkey. 

The  caulking  of  the  Congo  being 
completed  by  the  evening  of  Uie  tenth 
of  April,  our  Toyagers  intended  to  quit 
Porto  Praya  on  the  following  morning, 
but  were  detained :  it  being  Maunday 
Tbarsday,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
chorch  of  Rome,  they  could  not  settle 
their  business  on  shore  until  the  12th, 
when  they  weighed  anchor.  After  a 
tedious  passage,  and  encountering  some 
bad  weather,  they  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing of  June  dOth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zaire,  and  anchored  off  Malemba  point. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July  we 
were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Mafook  or 
king's  merchant  of  Malemba,  accompanied 
by  several  other  negro  gentlemen,  and  a  large 
cortege  of  attendants  in  an  European  built 
fbtir-oared  boat  and  two  canoes,  one  of 
which  latter  preceeded  the  boat  to  an- 
nounce the  great  man,  and  the  ofBcer  in 
her  introduced  himself  by  letting  us  know 
that  **  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  bis  name 
was  Tom  Liverpool.**  The  first  question 
pot  by  the  Mafook  on  his  coming  on  tward 
was  "  if  we  wanted  slaves  ;*'  nor  could  we 
for  a  long  time  convince  him  in  the  nega- 


tive, observing  that  we  were  only  merchant 
ships,  and  particularly  from  our  numerous 
boats.  Having  at  last  made  him  under- 
stand the  motive  of  the  expedition,  and  in- 
formed him  that  no  nation  but  the  Portu- 
guese were  now  permitted  to  trade  in 
slaves;  he  very  lit)erally  began  to  abuse 
the  aovereigns  of  Europe,  telling  us  that 
he  was  over-run  with  captives,  whom  he 
would  sell  at  half  their  value,  adding,  that 
the  only  vessel  that  had  visited  Malemba 
ftfr  five  years  was  a  French  ship  al)out  a 
year  before  this  time;  and  according  to 
him,  the  Portuguese  government  had  pro- 
hibited their  subjects  from  trafficking  in 
slaves  to  the  north  of  Cat>enda,  where 
there  were  now  nine  vessels  bearing  tbeir 
colours,  and  one  Spaniard.  The  Mafook 
however  acknowledged  that  they  some* 
times  sent  their  tmats  from  Cabenda  to 
Malemba  to  procure  slaves,  and  indeed  we 
saw  an  European  boat  sailing  between  the 
two  ports. 

The  Mafook  finding  we  did  not  want 
slaves,  offered  to  supply  us  with  fresh  pro- 
visions; and  as  we  knew  we  should,  as  usual, 
be  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  evening  not 
far  from  our  present  station,  I  accepted  his'' 
offer  of  his  sending  bis  boats  on  shore  for 
that  purpose,  he  himself  desiring  to  remain 
on  board  for  the  night  with  eight  of  his 
officers,  doubtless  in  the  expectation  of 
having  a  glorious  dose  of  brandy,  which 
in  fact  they  swilled  until  they  could  no 
longer  stand. 

The  dresses  of  these  gentry  were  a  singular 
medley  of  European  and  native  costume ; 
the  Mafook  had  on  a  red  superfine  cloth 
waistcoat ;  bis  secretary,  an  English  gene- 
rars  uniform  coat  on  bis  otherwise  naked 
l>odv;    a  third,  a  red  cloak  edged  with 

folcf  lace  like  a  parish  beadle's,  &c.  &c« 
*he  native  portion  of  the  dress  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  checked  or  other  cotton  cloth 
foldcKl  round  the  waist,  and  a  little  aproii 
of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  which  is  a  mark 
of  gentility,  and  as  such  is  not  perraited  to 
be  worn  by  menial  attendanta.  A  striped 
worsted  cap,  or  else  one  of  their  own  ma* 
nufacture  and  of  very  curious  workmsn- 
ship,  on  the  head,  completed  the  useful 
part  of  their  dress.  Their  ornaments  con- 
sisted of  ring^  of  iron  and  copper  on  the 
ancles  and  wrists,  welded  on  so  as  not  to 
l>e  taken  off;  and  many  of  the  copper 
ones  having  raised  figures  tolerably  exe- 
cuted. This  metal  we  understood  was 
abundant  in  their  country.  Besides  neck- 
laces of  beads,  the  general  neck  ornament 
was  circles  or  rings  of  the  bristles  of  the 
elephant's  tail,  called  by  them  morfil,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  multiplied     propor- 
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tioo  to  the  piippyism  of  the  wearer,  the 
graver  or  middle  aged  men  having  but  one 
or  two,  while  tome  of  the  young  one»  had 
80  many,  that  they  could  with  , difficulty 
move  the  head,  and  reminded  ns  of  our 
Bond-street  bloods,  with  their  chins  hid  in 
ao  enurmous  cravat. 

All  were  loaded  with  fetiches  of  the  most 
heterogerieoufi  kinds;  bits  of  shells,  horns, 
stones,  wood,  rags,  &c.  8lc.  j  but  the  most 
prized  seemed  to  be  a  monkey's  bone,  to 
which  they  paid  the  samci  worship  that  a 
good  catholic  would  do  to  the  os  sacrum  «>f 
his  patron  saint.  The  master  ftticheM  \\\e 
Mafook  was  a  piece  of  most  indecent  sculp- 
ture representing  two  men,  surrounded  by 
the  tips  of  goAt*s  horns»  shells,  and  other 
rubbish,  and  slung  over  the  shoulder  with 
a  belt  of  the  skin  of  a  snake.  The  features 
of  theses  sculptured  figures,  iustead  of 
being  Negro,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
entirely  Egyptian ;  the  nose  aquiline  and 
the  forehead  high.  The  canoes  are  of  a 
riogle  tree;  each  had  five  men,  who  work- 
ed them  with  long  paddles  standing  up. 
'  At  night  our  visitors  were  satisfied  with  a 
■ail  in  the  Uween  decks,  where  they  all 
huddled  together,  and  from  which  they 
started  at  daylight  to  light  their  pipes 
and  resume  their  devotions  to  the  brandy 
bottle. 

As  the  uegroes  who  visited  the  ves- 
sels understood  some  English  and 
more  French,  with  the  assistance  of 
Somme  SimmooS)  a  native  of  Congo, 
who  sailed  with  them  from  England, 
our  navigators  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  words  of  the  Malambo  Ian* 
guage. 

In  the  morning  of  July  6th  they 
weighed  anchor,  and  commenced  their 
voyage  up  the  Zaire  and  on  the  next 
day  were  visited  by  the  Mafonk  or  Go- 
vernor of  Shark  Point,  as  dirty  a  looking 
wretch  as  can  be  well  conceived,  who 
made  pretensions  suflliciently  lofty, 
claiming  to  be  received  with  as  much 
respect  as  a  prince.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  slave-trad- 
ing vessels,  he  was  content  to  receive 
such  accommodations  as  Captain  Tnc- 
key  thought  proper  to  bestow  upon  him. 
Professor  Smith  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  go  ashore  and  prosecute 
his  researches.  Almost  all  the  negroes 
who  came  on  board,  (and  they  were 
visited  by  many)  were  professedly  Chris- 
tians. One  of  them  was  even  a  Catho- 
lic  priest,  ordained   by  the  Capuchin 


monks  at  Loando,  who  had  given  him  a 
diploma.  This  barefooted  black  apos- 
tle, however,  had  no  ftwer  than  five 
wives,  whose  number  is  always  in  pro- 
portion tu  their  means  and  inclination, 
which  they  never  forget  to  make  known. 
'  A  few  crosses,*  says  \>t.  Smith,  •  on 
the  necks  of  the  negroes,  some  Portu- 
guese prayers,  and  a  fcw  lessons  taught 
by  heart,  are  the  only  fruits  that  remain 
of  th«  libours  of  three  hundred  years  ! ' 
Had  Portuguese  missionaries  of  former 
times  posst'sed  the  same  enlightened  and 
truly  Christian  policy,  which  mmw  cha- 
racterize the  pious  labours  of  the  Bri- 
tish missionaries  in  various  parts  uf  the 
world,  what  good  might  not  have  been 
efTt'Cted  in  the  course  of  so  large  a 
period  ! 

While  the  expedition  was  detained  at 
Shark  Point,  the  Naturalists  went  ashore 
and  prosecuted  their  researches,  of 
which  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  detailed 
account.  On  the  17th  Capt.  Tuckey, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  gft  the  D(»- 
rothy  transport  up  the  river,  determined 
to  transship  the  stores  into  the  Congt>. 
While  this  business  was  performing^, 
they  were  visited  by  many  natives,  and, 
amono^'  others,  by  the  Mafook  Sina  or 
chief  King's  merchant  of  Embomma,  an 
important  personage,  whom  Capt«  T. 
found  it  expedient  to  indulge  in  his  im- 
moderate deman^Ht  on  account  of  his 
influence  at  his  sable  majesty^s  court. 

As  the  precariousness  of  the  sea 
breezes  rendered  the  progress  of  the 
Congo  up  the  river  extremely  tedious 
and  as  it  was  important  to  Capt.  T.  to 
arrange  matters  at  Enihomma  without 
loss  of  time,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
thither  in  the  sloop's  double  boat ;  and 
on  the  26th  they  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Lombee  the  bauza  or  market  of  the 
King  of  Embomma.  In  their  progress, 
Simmons,  the  black  roan  aboVe-noticed, 
to  whom  Government  had  humanely 
given  a  passage  to  his  native  country, 
met  with  some  of  his  family.  The 
story  of  this  man,  which  was  partly  se- 
lated  to  Capt.  T.  by  his  father,  adds 
one  blot  more  to  this  character  of  Euro- 
pean Slave  Traders, 

Mongova  Seki,  (such  was  his  name,) 
who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  coun- 
sellor to   the   King  of  Embomma,  en- 
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trnsted  bit  son,  when  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  til  a  Liverpool  Captain,  in  order  to 
be  eflurittf  d  in  Eiisfland  ;  but  his  cou- 
scienti  «UK  guardian  fi^und  it  less  trouble- 
some to  have  hi  in  tauj^ht  to  make  sugar 
at  Saint  Kitts,  wh^r*'  he  accordingly 
sold  him.  A(t<  r  suflering  many  hard- 
sbipK,  he  esraped  'm  board  a  King^s 
ship,  from  which  he  was  paid  off  on 
the  reduction  of  the  fleet.  During  his 
Toya«;e  to  Africa,  Simmons  perf«»rmed, 
without  any  sit^ns  id'  impatieme  or  dis- 
gust,  the  menial  office  of  cook^s  mate. 
An  interview  with  the  Chenoo  ensued ; 
in  whirh,  bf  iii^  satisfied  of  the  honour- 
able nature  o{  Captain  Turkey *8  mis- 
sion, he  allowed  him  to  proceed  up  the 
river. 

Od  the  1st  of  Aui(Qst,  Captain  T.  was 
fitted  by  a  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  ostensi- 
ble mate  of  a  bri^  under  Spanish  co- 
lours, which  they  had  met  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zaire,  and  who  had  been  an  old 
slave  trader  from  Liverpool  in  this 
river. 

He  wat  accompanied  by  four  Portu- 
guese iiiaiiter»  of  trading  vessels  now  at 
Cal>eiida,  ami  part  of  those  that  had  qnit- 
ted  FmbonmM,  on  inlelhtfence  of  an  Eng- 
bsb  King's  niiip  approaching.  Their  ^ibit 
was  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  themsetves 
if  I  meant  to'intetfere  with  the  slave  trade, 
and  desireii  to  show  me  their  papers.  I 
decliiMHl  however  looking  at  them,  declar- 
tag  explititiy  that  I  should  not  meddle 
with  trade  or  traders  in  any  manner,  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  they  went  off, 
as  thev  said,  to  bring  their  vessels  back 
fnmi  Ctbenda  The  Fuka  of  the  Point 
and  all  tlie  trading  men  seemed  to  be  also 
rejoiced  at  learning  this  declaration,  as 
they  had  ulill  doubted,  it  seems,  my  as- 
Mraocea  made  to  themselves.  There  seems 
to  be  uo  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  chief 
dave  trade  to  this  river  is  bona  fidt  Portu- 
gaeae.  Two  persons  of  this  nation  visited 
aM,  sa>iiig  they  were  from  Rio  Janeiro; 
1  endeavoured  to  learn  en  passani  the 
amount  of  I  he  trade,  and.  by  combiniug 
their  anaMers  with  the  accounts  of  the  na- 
tives, think  it  may  be  averaged  at  8000 
slaves  a  >ear. 

The  price  of  a  slave  at  this  time,  as 
stated  by  the  natives,  is  as  follows 

9  Muskets;  2  casks  of  gunpowder ;  8 
Gaineas  {1  fathom  each);  18  long  Indians 
(10  iktboma  each);  8  nicaneas  (6  fathoms 
each);  1  Ronaul  (8  fathoms);  1  fathom 
woollen  cjolb ;  1  cortee,  or  sash  of  cloth  ; 
8  jare  of  braody ;  5  knives ;  6  strings  of 


beads ;    1  razor ;    1  looking-glass ;    1  cap ; 
1  iron  bar;  1  pair  of  scissors;  I  padlock* 

Capt.  Tuckey,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  slaves  are  now  sold  for  tme  half 
tbis  valuation.  During  his  residence 
here,  he  collected  a  variety  of  miscella- 
neous information  relative  to  the  inha- 
bitants, their  pursuits,  m;inners  and 
ciifitoms. 

This  was  the  winter  of  the  country,  the 
thermometer  in  the  day  seldom  rising  above 
76,  and  at  night,  when  there  are  occasion- 
ally (not  always)  heavy  dews,  fHlling  to 
60.  f  he  mornings,  from  sun  rise  to  9  or  10 
o'clock,  are  dark,  ha^y,  and  sometimes 
foggy*  The  winds  in  the  morning  are 
often  light  fiom  south  to  S  W.  The  sea 
breezes  set  in  very  irregularly  from  noon 
till  4  o'clock,  from  west  to  XV.S.W;  they 
have  seldom  any  considerable  force  more 
than  once  a  week,  and  are  stronger  after  a 
hazy  morning,  succeeded  by  a  hot  sun ; 
they  die  away  from  sunset  to  10  o*clock. 
The  natives  feel  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture very  severely,  shivering  with  cold 
when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  fresh. 

Salt  is  the  great  object  of  trade  at  the 
Market  point,  and  is  made  near  the  river*s 
mouth,  and  brought  up  by  canoes  in  bas- 
kets of  the  substance  that  covers  the  trunk 
of  the  palm  trees,  of  about  7lbs.  each,  one 
of  which  fetches  about  two  fathoms  of  blue 
baft.  The  other  objects  of  petty  traffic  are 
palm  oil,  and  palm  nuts,  from  which  the  oil 
is  extracted.  Indian  corn,  pepper  (chiefly 
l>ird  pepper,)  and  mat  sails  for  canoes. 
The  small  money  in  use  is  little  mats  of  tha 
leaf  of  the  bamboo,  about  1A  iucbes  square, 
80  of  whirb  will  purchase  a  fowl.  The 
name  of  Zaire  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
people  of  Embomma,  who  call  the  river 
**  Moieozi  ^nzaddi,*'  the  great  river,  or 
literally  the  river  that  absorbs  all  the  les- 
ser ones;  this  title  must  however  t>e  de- 
rived from  its  receiving  tributary  streams 
higher  np,  as  we  could  not  understand  that 
there  is  a  stream  of  any  consideration  thus 
far;  and  the  only  springs  we  oliservad 
were  two  very  insignificant  ones  issuing 
from  a  rock  near  the  banza ;  there  is  also 
said  to  be  good  rock  water  at  the  Market 
point,  and  at  Tall  Trees;  and  while  at  an- 
chor at  Sherwood's  creek,  the  natives 
brought  a  cask  of  excellent  water  from  a 
creek  near  Kelly*8  point.  The  river  water 
is  at  this  season  but  little  muddy,  and  after 
being  boiled  and  allowed  to  depoMt  its 
sediment.  Is  not  found  to  affect  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
palm  tree,  three  of  which  afford  palm 
wine.    The  only  vegetable   prodoctioft 
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of  any  coBseqaence  in  commerces  ia 
cotton,  which  grows  wild  and  luxuriant- 
ly ;  but  the  natives  have  not  gathered 
it,  aince  the  English  ceased  to  trade  to 
the  river,  the  Liverpool  traders  formerly 
taking  off  a  small  quantity. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  entirely 
the  business  of  slave's  and  women,  the 
King  s  daughters  and  princes*  wives  being 
constanlly  thus  employed,  or  in  collecting 
the  fallen  branches  of  trees  for  fuel.  The 
only  preparation  the  ground  undergoes  is 
burning  the  grass,  raking  the  soil  into  little 
ridges  with  a  hoe,  and  dropping  the  Indian 
corn  grains  into  holes.  The  other  objects 
of  cultivation  tbat  we  saw  near  the  banza, 
were  tobacco  and  beans  of  two  sorts. 
Fruits  are  very  scarce  at  this  time,  the 
only  ones  being  long  plaintains,  small  bit- 
ter oranges,  limes  and  pumpkins.  There 
are  no  cocoa  nut  trees,  nor,  according  to 
the  natives,  is  this  tree  found  in  the  coun- 
try. The  only  root  we  saw  is  the  sweet 
cassava,  which  the  natives  eat  raw  and 
roasted.  Sugar  cane  of  two  kinds  was 
seen. 

The  domestic  animals  are  sheep  spotted 
black  and  white,  with  pensile  esrs  and  no 
horns,  goats,  hogs  of  a  small  breed,  a  few 
dogs  resembling  the  shepherd*s  dog,  and 
cats.  The  black  cattle  brought  by  the 
Portuguese  cannot  be  considered  as  fully 
established,  no  care  being  taken  of  them, 
though,  from  their  very  fine  appearance 
and  their  excellent  meat,  no  part  of  the 
world  seems  more  proper  for  their  multi- 
plication. Common  fowls  of  a  small  bre«d, 
and  Muscovy  ducks  are  the  only  domesti 
poultry. 

The  wild  animals  consist  of  a  few  ele- 
phants, baffaloes  which  are  said  to  be 
abundant,  a  few  antelopes,  and  wild 
hogs.  There  are  also  tigers  and  tiger- 
cats,  and  numerous  monkiea,  hippotami 
and  alligators.  The  species  of  (ish  and 
insects  are  not  many.  Among  the  birds 
our  travellers  saw  grey  and  other  par- 
rots, the  toucan,  common  royston  crow, 
a  great  variety  of  king-fishers,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the^.  falcon  tribe. 
Though  the  natives  spoke  of  a  large 
species  of  snake,  CapUin  Tuckey  saw 
no  other  reptile  than  a  water-snake  and 
some  small  lizards. 

The  natives  sre,  with  very  few  excep- 
iions,  drest  in  European  cloathing,  their 
only  manufacture  being  a  kind  of  caps  of 
grass,  and  shawls  of  the  same  materials; 
both  are  made  by  the  men,  as  are  their 
houses  aad  canoes,  the  latter  of  a  high  tree, 
«hich  grows  up  the  river,  and  appears  to 


be  a  species  of  the  ficus,  resembling  tbat 
of  the  fiats  religiota.  These  vary  io  their 
size,  but  they  appear  to  be  generally  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  long  by  eigh- 
teen to  twenty,  and  even  twenty-four  iucdbes 
wide.  Their  drinking  vessels  are  pump- 
kins or  gourds,  and  their  only  cookiug 
utensil  earthen  pots  of  their  own  making, 
in  which  they  boil  or  stew  their  loeata* 
but  moi;e  generally  boil  them.  They  take 
no  wild  animals  for  food,  a  few  birds  ex- 
cepted, but  they  are  very  inexpert  in  tbe 
use  of  the  musquet ;  and  their  natural  in- 
dolence seems  to  suppress  any  fondness  for 
the  cbace. 

Their  musical  instroments  consist  of 
a  large  drnm  and  a  kind  of  guitar,  or 
rather  a  lyre  of  which  CapU  T.  has 
given  a  representation,  add  which  ap- 
pears to  be  constructed  with  great 
care. 

Both  nxen  and  women  shave  the  bead  io 
ornamental  figures,  according  to  fancy, 
and  the  brides  are  always  close  ahaveo 
before  they  are  presented  to  their  hus- 
bands }  this  operation  being  performed  on 
them  by  an  old  woman.  The  women 
seem  to  consider  pendent  breasts  as  orna- 
mental, the  young  girls,  ss  soon  as  they 
begin  to  form,  pressing  them  dose  to  the 
body  and  downwards  withal  with  ban- 
dages. They  also  sometimes  file  the  two 
front  teeth  away,  aud  raise  cicatriors  on 
the  skin  ss  well  as  the  men. 

Tbe  common  ceremony  of  closing  a  bar- 
gsin,  of  giving  a  receipt  or  an  assurance, 
is  by  breaking  a  leaf,  which  is  considered 
as  then  irrevocable;  and  this  cereoMMiy 
we  found  necessary  to  perform  with  the 
seller  of  every  fowl. 

Excepting  one  knife,  which  was  stolen 
by  a  boy,  we  met  with  no  instances  of 
theft;  and  on  one  of  the  great  men  being 
informed  of  the  loss  in  this  case,  tbe  whole 
of  the  persons  present  were  called  under 
the  great  tree,  aud  asked  individually  if  they 
had  taken  it;  when  a  boy  coofsssed  and 
produced  it* 

These  people  are  distinguished  by 
various  superstitions.  Among  these  is 
refraining  from  jlifferent  kinds  of  food, 
at  certain  times  and  occasions.  But  the 
two  principal  features  in  their  moral 
character  are  indolence  in  the  men,  and 
degradation  of  the  women,  who  are  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  perfect  slaves. 
Their  bodies,  being  at  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  their  fathers  or  husbands,  may 
be  transferred  by  either  of  them»  how 
and  when  they  please. 

Both  men  and  women  rise  at  day  light. 
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and  alter  waabiog  their  skiDs,  tboae  who 
pretend  to  gealility  mb  thek  abouldert  and 
bodiai  to  Ibeir  waiat  with  fmlm  mU  which, 
thoQgb  it  Jteepa  their  aJcioa  amootb,  (rives 
even  to  the  women,  who  otherwise  nave 
not  the  same  natural  effluvia  as  the  men,  a 
moat  disagreeable  smell. 

There  are  much  fewer  mulattoas  among 
them  than  might  t>e  expected  from  their 
intercoorsc  with  Europeans,  two  only  hav- 
iiigjret  been  seen  by  ua. 

The  mode  of  sa4irtatioo  is  by  gently 
clapping  the  hands,  and  an  infeiior  at  the 
sane  time  ^oes  on  his  knees  and  kisses  the 
bracelet  ou  theauperior's  ancle. 

On  Che  5th  of  August  they  proceeded 
up  the  river  as  far  aa  Yellalla  or  the 
Cataract,  amid  various  impediments 
from  the  diflereia  tribes  of  natives, 
whuin  Capt.  T.  by  his  address  contrived 
to  conciliate. 

The  further  they  proceeded  up  the 
river,  the  fewer  European  articles  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 
The  country  grass  cloth  generally  form- 
ed the  sole  clothing  of  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple, and  gourds  were  the  substitutes  for 
glass  bottles  or  earthen  mugs.  The  po- 
polation  of  Congo  is  extremely  thin, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fisher- 
men who  remain  on  the  rock^  at  the 
river  side,  is  collected  into  bamas  or 
mmrket  toums^  and  gtntlemens*  towns. 
Cooloo,  the  largest  of  the  former  does 
not  cH>ntain  more  than  300  sonls;  but 
ihe  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  with 
▼ny  moderate  industry,  it  ia  capable 
of  supporting  a  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Congo.  Captain 
Tnokey  has  mentioned  their  probable 
boundaries,  but  as  these  are  unintelli- 
gible without  the  aid  of  the  map,  we 
shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  details  re- 
lative to  the  government  of  that  empire. 
The  Chenooships,  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, and  which  are  improperly  named 
kingdoms  by  the  Europeans, 

Are  hereditary  fiefs,  passing  in  the  fe- 
male line;  that  is,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Chenoo  the  succession,  instead  of  passing 
to  the  son,  goes  to  his  brother  uterine  uncle 
or  cousin.  On  eve^y  demise  a  fresh  inves- 
titure takes  place  by  the  viceroy's  sending 
a  cap  (here  the  mark  of  all  dignity)  to  the 
appointed  successor ;  but  though  it  is  ne- 
ceaaarr  that  the  anccession  should  be  con- 
tioned  in  the  family,  the  viceroy  is  not 
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restricled  to  nearness  of  kin  or  primogeni- 
ture, but  as  favour,  corruption  or  intrigue 
operates  strongest,  the  investiture  is  given. 
The  Chenoo,  in  his  turn,  appoints  several 
inferior  ofiloers  by  sending  them  cape,  par- 
ticularly the  Mafook,  or  custom  master, 
who  interferes  in  all  trading  transactions. 
The  Mombella,  Macaya  and  Manibom,  are 
officers  whose  respective  powers  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain  wifh  any  cer- 
tainty. Slavery  is  here  of  twp  kinds, 
which  may  be  denominated  household  or 
domestic,  and  trading.  When  a  young 
man  is  of  age  to  begin  the  world,  his  fa- 
ther or  guardian  gives  him  the  means  of 
purchasing  a  num^r  of  slaves  of  each  sex, 
in  proportion  to  his  quality,  from  whom  he 
breeds  his  domestic  slaves,  and  these 
(though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  bound 
by  any  particular  law)  he  never  sells  or 
transfers,  unlt^  in  cases  of  misbehaviour, 
when  he  holds  a  palaver,  at  which  he  is 
tried  and  sentenced.  These  domestic 
slaves  are,  however,  sometimes  pawned  for 
debt,  but  are  always  r?deemed  as  soon  aa 
possible.  The  only  restraint  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  owners,  towards  their  domestic 
slaves,  seems  to  t>e  the  fear  of  their  deser- 
tion ;  for  if  one  is  badly  treated,  he  runs 
otf.and  goes  over  to  the  territory  of  another 
Chenoo,  where  he  is  received  by  some  pro- 
prietor of  land,  which  inevitably  produces 
a  feud  between  the  people  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts. The  trading  or  marketable  slaves 
are  those  purchased  from  the  itinerant 
black  slave  merchants,  and  are  either  taken 
in  war,  kidnapped,  or  condemned  for 
crimes ;  the  first  two  of  these  classes,  how- 
ever, evidently  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
expoiled  slaves ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  kidnapped  ones  (or  as  tiie  slave  mer- 
chants who  speak  Engtisli  call  it  "  catching 
in  the  bush,")  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous. ITiis  practice,  however,  is  certainly 
unknown  at  present  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  as  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded. 

The  property  which  a  man  dies  possess- 
ed of  devolves  to  his  brothers  or  uterine 
uncles,  but  prescript ively,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, for  the  use  of  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed ;  for  they  are  bound  by  custom  (which 
is  here  tantamount  to  our  written  laws)  to 
provide  in  a  proper  manner  for  Ihe  wives 
and.  children  of  the  deoeaaedj  and  the 
wives  they  may  make  their  own,  as  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation. 

Crimes  are  punished  cspitally  by  deca- 
pitation, by  gradual  ampuUtion  of  Ihe 
limbs,  t>y  burning  and  by  drowning.  The 
only  capital  crimes,  however,  aeem  to  he 
poisoning,  and  adultery  with  the  wivea  of 
the  great  men.    Tbia  latter  crime,  it  would 
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fppear,  being  punished  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  the  husband.  Thus  a  private 
man  accepts  two  slaves  from  the  aggressor ; 
but  the  son  of  a  Chenoo  cannot  thus  com- 
promise his  dishonour,  but  is  held  bound 
to  kilJ  the  aggressor;  aud  if  he  escapes  pur- 
suit, he  may  take  the  life  of  the  first  rela- 
tion of  the  adulterer  he  meets  \  and  the 
relatives  of  this  latter,  by  a  natural  re-ac- 
tion, revenging  this  iujustice  on  the  other 
party,  or  one  of  his  relations,  is  one  of  the 
grand  causes  of  the  constant  animosities  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  If  a  man  poi- 
•008  an  equal,  he  is  simply  decapitated  ; 
but  if  an  inferior  commits  this  crime  (the 
only  kind  of  secret  murder)  on  a  superior, 
the  whole  of  his  male  relations  are  put 
to  death,  even  to  the  infants  at  the  breast. 

When  a  theft  is  discovered,  the  gangam 
kiasey  or  priest,  is  applied  to,  and  the  %vhole 
of  the  persons  suspected  are  brought  before 
him.  After  throwing  himself  iuto  violent 
contortions,  which  the  spectators  consider 
as  the  inspirations  of  the  kissey  or  fetiche, 
he  fixes  on  one  of  the  party  as  the  thief, 
and  the  latter  is  led  away  immediately  to 
be  sentenced  by  a  palaver.  Of  course  the 
judgment  of  the  priest  is  guided  either  by 
chance,  or  by  individual  enmit> ;  and 
though  (as  our  informer  assured  us)  the 
judgment  was  often  found  to  be  false,  it  de- 
rogates nothing  from  the  credit  of  the  gan- 
gam, who  throws4he  whole  blame  on  the 
kissey. 

The  frequency  of  the  crime  of  putting 
poison  in  victuals,  has  established  the  cus- 
tom of  the  master  invariably  makiug  the 
person,  who  pre«ent8  him  with  meat  or 
drink,  taste  it  first;  and  in  offering  either 
to  a  visitor,  the  host  performs  this  ceremo-    ..,.„^  ..o^.,    , 

P^ni^^h'^^'l^i^^l^^?'''  "S^^^^^^^  to    those 

Enjiuh,  call     taking  off  the  fetiche,-  resVectini?  the  manners 


Both  aexes  paint  themselves  with  red 
ochre ;  and,  before  a  bride  is  conveyed  to 
htr  husband,  she  is  smeared  with  Uiis  sub- 
stance  from  head  to  fo9t»  The  men  al.so 
make  marks  on  their  -foreheads  and  arms 
with  both  red  and  white  clays;  but  the 
only  answer  we  could  get  to  our  enquiries 
respecting  these  practices  was,  that  they 
were  done  by  order  of  the  gangam  kissey. 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  Cap.  Tackey 
and  his  party  left  Cooloo.  Several  of 
them  were  at  this  time  indisposed ;  but 
their  zeal  in  the  caose  of  science  led 
them  to  exert  themselves — ^fatally  be- 
yond their  strength.  They  endeavoured 
however  to  penetrate  still  further  up  the 
country,  but  were  more  impeded  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  guides  andf  the 
igDorance  of  those  who  undertook  to 
shew  them  their  way,  than  by  the  dif- 


H06 
ficulties  of  the  country  itself.  At 
length  they  were  compelled  to  retrace 
their  way  to  the  ship,  from  the  increai- 
ing  illness  of  Captain  Tuckey  aadseve- 
ral  of  his  party. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  short 
and  abrupt  notices  which  from  the  latter 
part  of  Capt.  T.'s  journal,  withootdeep- 
ly  sympathizing  in  their  sufferiogs. 
Many  interesting  hints,  however,  are 
inserted  in  it  as  well  as  in  the  journal  of 
Professor  Smith,  which  want  of  room 
forbids  us  to  notice.  We  proceed  tW- 
fore  to  the  observations  on  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  Zaire,  collected  (we 
presume  by  Mr.  Barrow)  from  the  nir- 
rative  of  these  gentlemen  as  well  as 
from  the  information  of  the  surviving 
naturalists  and  officers  employed  on  the 
expedition. 

Although  the  grand  problem  respect- 
ing the  supposed  identity  of  thte  Niger 
and  the  Zaire  still  remains  to  be  solved, 
yet  this  expedition  has  furnished  a  more 
certain  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  latUr 
river,  in  its  passage  through  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  as  well  as  a  more  accu- 
rate and  extended  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  country,  iu  produrtions  and  in- 
habitants,  thau  had  hitherto  beto  sup- 
plied in  the  only  accounts  extant— those 
of  the  early  Catholic  Missionaries.  For 
Mr.  Barrow*s  observations  on  the  course 
of  the  River  we  roust  refer  to  the  vo- 
lume itself,  and  shall  offnt  a  few  binU 
already  given 
and  habits  of 


the  negroes. 

The  staple  articles  of  subsistence,  at 
least  in  the  dry  season,  appear  to  be 
manioc,  ground  nuts,  and  palm  wine,  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  added  Indian 
corn  and  yams.  Animal  food  is  not  in 
general  use.  The  Negroes  of  Congo, 
however,  are  very  foul  feeders,  and  par- 
ticularly filthy  in  their  preparation  and 
eating  of  animal  food  whenever  they 
can  procure  it. 

They  broil  fowls  with  the  festhen  on, 
and  pieces  of  goat  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  removing  the  skin,  or  even  the 
hair;  and  they  devour  them  when  srarcely 
warmed,  tearing  the  flesh  in  pieces  with  their 
te«>th  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  relates  that  one  day,  as  their 
butcher  had  taken  off  the  akin  of  a  sheep, 
the  Maodingo  slave  purchased  by  Capt. 
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Turkey,  h«d  slily  conveyed  away  the  skin, 
which,  with  the  wool  (or  rather  the  hair) 
he  had  thrown  over  a  smokey  fire,  and 
when  diacovered,  he  had  nearly  eaten  Ihe 
whole  akin  in  a  state  scarcely  warm. 
There  do  not  appear,  howeter,  to  be  the 
slightest  giouudtf  for  tuppoaiug  that  they 
ever  eat  human  fleah,  not  even  that  of  their 
enemies,  but  that  all  the  accusations  of  this 
nature  are  totally  false. 

According  to  the  narratives  of  the 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  the  popu- 
latioa  of  this  region  was  formerly  very 
^reat;  bat,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  the  population  at 
present  is  very  greatly  reduced.  And 
though  it  evidently  increased  the  far- 
ther the  party  proceeded  into  the  inte- 
rior, yet  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
but  very  thinly  inhabited  to  the  best 
and  most  productive  parts;  Leaving 
out  the  paramount  sovereign  of  Congo, 
whose  existence  Mr.  Barrow  considers 
as  qoestionabie,  the  component  parts  of 
a  tribe  or  society,  would  seem  to  cousist 
of  the  Chenoo, — the  members  of-  his 
family — the  Mafooks — ^tbe  Foomoos — 
Fishermeo—CooUes  or  porters  and  la- 
bouring people — and  domestic  slaves. 

The  title  and  authority  of  the  Chenoo 
are  liereditary,  through  the  female  line,  as 
a  precaution  to  make  certain  of  the  blood 
royal  in  the  surcesaion;  for  although  the 
Dumber  of  the  Chenoo's  wives  is  unlimited, 
none  but  the  offspring  of  her  who  is  descend- 
ed from  royal  blood,  can  inherit ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  iisue  from  any  such,  the  oflTsprini^ 
of  any  other  princess  married  to  a  private 
petsoo,  lays  claim  to  the  chiefship,  and  the 
couaequencca  are  auch  as  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  feuds  aud  civil  broils  arise,  which 
terminate  only  in  the  destruction  of  the 
weaker  party.  A  Chenoo*8  daughter  has 
the  privilege  of  choosing  her  own  husband, 
and  the  person  she  fixes  upon  is  not  at 
liberty  to  refnse;  but  it  is  a  perilous  dis- 
tinct ion  which  is  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
tt  she  has  alao  the  privilege  of  disposing 
of  him  into  slavery,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
anawering  her  expectations.  Aware  of  hia 
ticklish  situation,  he  ia  sometimes  induced 
10  get  the  start  of  her,  and  by  the  help  of 
some  poisonous  mixture,  with  the  efficacy 
of  which  the  people  of  Congo  are  well  ac- 
qoainted,  rida  himself  of  his  wife  and  bis 
f^rs  at  the  aame  time. 

When  a  Chenoo  ap|3eara  abroad,  one  of 
his  great  officers  carries  before  him  his 
Keptre  or  staff  of  authority,  which  is  a 
sBull  baton  of  black  wood  about  a  foot  in 


length,  inlaid  with  lead  or  copper,  like  the 
worm  of  a  screw,  and  crossed  with  a  se- 
cond screw,  so  as  to  form  the  figures  of 
rhomboids.  What  their  native  dresses  may 
be  t>eyond  the  sphere  of  commuoication 
with  European  slave-dealers,  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  little  more  probably  than  an 
apron  of  some  skin-cloth,  or  grass-matting  ; 
the  lion*8  skin  to  sit  upon,  was  said  to  be  sa- 
cred to  the  Chenoo,  the  toucliiitg  of  which 
by  the  foot  of  a  common  person  is  death  or 
alavery.  From  the  cataract  downwards, 
the  ridiculous  cast-off  dresses  of  French  and 
Portuguese  genera  In,  form  no  part  of  the 
native  costume  of  Congo,  whirh,  with  the 
exception  of  an  apron,  anklets,  bracelets, 
and  necklaces,  may  t>e  presumed  to  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  sheer  nakedness. 

The  members  of  the  Chenoo*s  family  are 
his  councillora,  by  whose  advice  he  acts  in 
all  matters  of  importance;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  their  consultiitions  are  gene- 
rally held  under  the  boughs  of  the  ficvs 
reiigiota,  J  n  case  of  w a  r,  the  elders  remai  n 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  village,  wir.ile 
the  brothers,  sons,  or  nearest  relations  of 
the  Chenoo  are  usually  selected  to  conduct, 
under  him,  their  warlike  expeditions. 

The  Mafooks  are  the  collectors  of  the 
revenues,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from 
trade;  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
they  begin  by  acting  aa  lingnista  or  inter- 
preters between  the  slave-dealer  of  the 
interior,  and  the  European  purchaser ; 
but  having  made  a  fortune,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  in  this  once  lucrative 
employment,  they  purchase  the  rank  of 
Mufook,  and  from  that  moment  are  said  to 
be  dumb,  and  atterly  unable  any  longer  to 
interpret. 

The  Foomou  are  composed  of  that  class 
of  the  society  who  have  houses  and  lands 
of  their  own,  two  or  three  wivea,  and  per- 
haps a  slave  or  two  to  work  for  them ; 
they  are  in  fact  the  yeomsury  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  fishermen,  coolies  and  labouring 
people  appear  to  consist  of  those  who  have 
no  fixed  property  of  |their  own,  but  act  as 
the  labourers  and  peasantry  of  the  country, 
and  are  very  much  'at  the  diapoaal  of  the 
Chenoo  or  chief,  though  not  slaves. 

Domestic  slaves  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous, and  are  considered  as  common 
transferable  property,  and  only  sold  for 
some  great  ofience,  and  by  order  of  the 
council,  when  proved  guilty.  Saleable 
slaves  are  those  unhafipy  victims  who  have 
been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  kidnapped 
in  the  interior  by  the  slave  catchers,  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  profit  of  them ;  or  auch 
as  have  had  a  aentence  of  death  commuted 
into  tbst  of  fbk'cign  slavery. 
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fancy  and  Childhood*  with  a  particular 
reference  to  their  prevention,  tvo.  Bur^ 
ton  and  Brigga*  London;  1817. 


The  obsertatioBS  oa  the  slave  trade 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  on  the  atate  of 
society,  dad  on  the  moral  and  physical 
character  of  the  Negroes,  arc  singalarly 
interesting;  but  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  the  account  of  their  fetiches  and 
other  superstitions,  we  must  refer  to  the 
volume  itself. 

The  only  capital  crimes  arc  stated  to  be 
those  of  poisoning  and  adultery,  the  latter 
of  which  is  singular  enough,  considering 
in  what  little  estimation  women  are  held. 
Murder  and  theft  are  punished  by  rcUlia- 
tion  aad  restitution,  or  selling  the  criminal 
into  slavery.  The  Gangam  and  his  Kissey 
are  the  grand  jury  who  find  the  bill, 
but  the  accused  undergoes  a  trial  by  or- 
deal before  the  elders  of  the  community. 
He  is  made  to  chew  a  certain  poisonous 
bark ;  if  guilty,  he  keeps  it  in  his  stomach 
and  it  occasions  his  death;  if  innocent, 
he  throws  it  up  again  and  he  is  acquitted 
of  the  charge  ;  and  thus  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence  of  a  man  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  his  stomsch.  The  practice  of 
poisoning  is  so  common,  that  the  master  of 
a  slave  always  makes  him  tsste  his  cooked 
victuals  before  he  ventures  to  eat  of  them 
himself.  . 

Their  diseases  are  few  and  their  re- 
medies simple.  Cutaneous  disorders 
are  the  most  prevalent.  Some  observa- 
tions on  the  langfiage  of  Congo  and  the 
neighbouring  states  complete  the  body 
of  the  work.  A  copious  appeadijc  is 
subjoined,  comprizing  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Malemba  and  Embomma  languages, 
and  several  important  papers  relative  to 
subjects  of  Natural  history,  conclude 
this  interesting  work,  which  is  iHus- 
trated  with  a  chart  and  thirteen  elegant 
engravings.  The  importance  of  the 
subjects  related  has  induced  us  to  give 
this  extended  notice  of  it.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  select  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  multifarious  and 
curious  contente.  The  public  are  great- 
ly obliged  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  allowing  them  to  be  comiMi^ 
nicated ;  and  the  value  of  the  favour  is 
not  a  Kttle  enhanced  by  the  moderate 
price  at  which  it  is  afforded. 


Letters  to  a  Mother  on  the  Manage- 
msta  oflftfanU  and  Children,  embracing 
the  important  subjects  of  Nursing,  Food, 
Clothing.  Esercise,  Bathing,  &c  with 
cursory  remarks  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 


The  subject  treated  of  in  the  present 
work,  important  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
has  met  with  very  unmerited  neglect. 
While  the  influence  that  early  habito  ob- 
tain in  after  life,  has  been  amply  ac^ 
knowledged  and  acted  upon,  it  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  how  much 
future  health  is  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  infancy  and  childhood.  Pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith's  Letters  to  Married  Wo- 
men, no  writer  of  respectability  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  mana^- 
ment  of  children.  After  him  followed 
Dr.  Underwood,  who,  writing  chiefly  for 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged, 
conferred  an  indirect  benefit  on  the  pub- 
lic. As  it  respects  the  class  of  readers 
most  interested  in  this  subject,  the  la- 
boors  of  preceding  writers  were  useless  ; 
the  works  of  the  major  part  were  either 
inac'cesstbliB,  and  the  small  part  of  then 
truly  valuable,  was  obscured  by  erro- 
neous and  absurd  hypotheses.  To  se- 
parate, therefore,  the  gold  from  the 
dross,  with  which  it  was  allayed;  to 
concentrate  into  one  focus,  the  rays  of 
light  scattered  in  so  many  directions  ; 
and  to  divest  the  whole  of  professional 
technicalities,  was  the  task  left,  fortu- 
nately left,  for  the  present  author  to  ac- 
complish. 

After  a  few  general  introductory  re- 
marks, the  writer  proceeds,  in  his  so- 
Gond  letter,  to  the  subject  of  nmrsimg^ 
and  urges  the  propriety  of  every  mo- 
ther suckling  her  own  child. 

Delicate  females  are  generally  strength- 
ened by  nursing,  and  nmny  of  the  com- 
plaints incident  to  women  are  removed  by 
it.  If  we  except  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
fewer  women  die  whilst  nursing,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  life ;  and  their  spirits  are 
more  lively  and  uniform,  their  tempers 
milder  and  more  even,  and  their  general 
feelings  more  healthy  and  plessant,  than 
under  any  other  circumstances. 

Next  follow  some  observstions  on  the 
food  of  children;  the  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  giving  fermented  liquors  to  in- 
fante and  children  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  poor  of  large  towns ;  nor  is  the 
reprehensible  practice  of  the  more  opu- 
lent to  o?er  feed  them  with  improper 
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fuod  less  iDJurious,  and  unfortuDately 
nmcfa  more  prevalent.  The  fourth  let- 
ter is  devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  Res- 
pecting^ the  best  method  of  treating 
children,  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  some  contending  that  the 
hardening  plan  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
conseqaently  advise  thiii  clothing,  and 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  hot  this  sys- 
tem has  of  late  years  fallen  into  pretty 
general  discredit.  Many,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  this  extreme,  have  as  egre- 
gioosly  erred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  We  fully  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, that  if  infants  and  children  are 
snffered  constantly  to  live  in  rooms 
heated  above  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  are  clothed  so  as  to  keep 
them  incetently.in  a  hot  bath  of  pers- 
pirable matter,  the  duration  of  life  wonid 
be  shortened ;  but  from  the  admission, 
that  by  so  doing  the  growth  would  be 
accelerated,  we  as  cordially  dissent. 

Analagous  to  the  preceding  subject, 
and  next  in  point  of  order,  succeeds  a 
letter  on  dress.  The  great  errors  of  the 
present  day  are  said  to  consist  in  keep-* 
ing  the  head  too  warm,  and  the  lower 
extremities,  i.e.  the  legs  and  feet,  too 
eold ;  besides  which,  Uie  circulation  is 
often  impeded,  and  the  natural  growth 
of  parts  prevented  by  tight  clothing. 
The  remarks  on  bathings  and  the  direc- 
tions in  employing  it,  deserve  particular 
attention.  In  the  seventh  and  last  letter 
the  author  gives  a  rapid  and  animated 
epitome  of  the  diseases  of  children^  and 
offers  some  convincing  arguments  against 
quack  medicines. 

In  closing  this  interesting  little  work, 
we  thank  the  author  for  the  information 
he  has  given  us :  there  certainly  exist 
more  inaccuracies  than  we  were  led  to 
expect,  after  being  told  that  the  treatise 
had  been  the  production  of  **  some 
years;*'  but  these  are  minor  defects, 
where  there  is  much  otherwise  to  praise. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  onl^  book,  that  can 
he  advantageously  consulted  by  the  class 
of  readers  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Frankenstein  ;  or^  the  modern  Prome* 
theut.  S  vols.  Lackington  and  Co.  IB18. 

This  novel  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  one 
that  was  very  popular  in  its  day, — the 


St.  Leon  of  Mr.  Godwin.  It  exhibits 
many  characteristics  of  the  school 
whence  it  proceeds  ;  and  occasionally 
pots  forth  indication's  of  talent ;  but  we 
have  been  very  much  disappointed  in 
the  perusal  of  it,  from  our  expectations 
having  been  raised  tuo  high  beforehand 
by  injudicious  praises ;  and  it  exhibits 
a  strong  tendency  towards  materialism. 

The  main  idea  on  which  the  story  of 
Frankenstein  rests,  undoubtedly  affords 
scope  for  the  display  of  imagination  and 
fancy,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  the  anonymous  author 
has  not  whol)y  neglected  the  opportuni- 
ties which  it  presented  to  him  :  but  the 
work  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
great  haste,  and  on  a  very  crude  and  in- 
digested plan  ;  and  the  detail  is,  in  con- 
sequence, frequentiv  filled  with  the  most 
gross  and  obvious  inconsistencies.  We 
shall  hereafter  point  out  a  few  of  those 
to  which  we  allnde. 

The  story  begins  at  the  end.  Wal- 
ton, an  enthusiastic  traveller,  bound  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  north  seas, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  is  astonished  by  the 
appearance  of  a  human  being  of  appa- 
rently savage  character  who  passes  the 
vessel  at  a  distance,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs.  The  day  after  this  extraordinary 
adventure  the  ice  breaks  up ;  but  pre- 
viously to  the  vessel  sailing  away  from 
it,  they  encounter  another  human  being, 
nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation. This  last,  who  is  taken  into 
the  vessel,  proves  to  be  Frankeasteio, 
the  hero  of  the  tale ;  who  at  the  time 
he  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  was  in  pur- 
suit of  the  being  that  had  passed  the 
vessel  on  the  preceding  day.  After 
a  time  Frankenstein  contracts  a  friend- 
ship with  Walton,  the  Captain  of  the 
vessel,  and  relates  to  him  his  superna- 
tural story. — ^In  his  youth  he  had  been 
led  by  accident  to  study  chemistry ; 
and  becoming  deeply  interested  by  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  he  at  length 
conceived  the  idea  of  its  being  possttrfe 
to  discover  the  principle  of  vital  exis- 
tence. Takii^  this  possibility  as  the 
leading  point  of  his  studies,  he  pursues 
them  with  such  effect  as  at  last  actually 
to  gain  the  power  of  endowing  inani- 
mate matter  with  life  IM    He  instantly 
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dettrniines  to  put  liis  newly  acquired 
power  into  practice ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose collects  the  materials  with  which 
to  form  a  living  human  being.  From 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  some  of  the 
parts,  arising  from  their  minuteness, 
lie  determines  to  chuse  them  of  more 
than  ordinary  size.  In  short,  after  in- 
credible pains  and  perseverance,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  producing  a  living 
human  being,  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
proportionate  powers.  From  this  mo-* 
inent  Frankenstein  commences  a  life  of 
unmixed  and  unceasing  misery.  The 
being  which  he  has  formed  becomes 
his  torment,  and  that  of  every  one 
connected  with  him.  He  caos«:8  one 
by  one  the  death  of  all  Fraukenstein*s 
dearest  connections  ;  his  brother,  his 
friend,  and  lastly  his  wife — whom  he 
murders  on  their  wedding  night.  The 
hend  then  quits  the  country  where  he 
has  committed  these  horrors ;  and 
Frankenstein,  in  despair,  determines 
to  pursue  him  until  he  shall  either 
destroy  him,  or  die  by  his  hand.  The 
story  ends  shortly  after  what  we  have 
related  in  the  beginning.  Franken- 
stein dies  on  board  the  vessel  of  Wal- 
ton ;  and  the  fiend  may,  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  wandering 
about  upon  the  ice  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  North  Pole  to  this  day ;  and  may, 
in  that  case,  be  among  the  wonderUil 
discoveries  to  be  made  by  the  expedition 
which. is  destined  there. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  are 
gross  inconsistencies  in  the  minor  details 
of  the  story.  They  are  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  following:  the  moment 
Frankenstein  has  endowed  with  life  the 
previously  inanimate  form  of  the  being 
which  he  has  made,  he  is  so  horror- 
struck  with  the  hideousness  of  the  form 
and  features,  when  they  are  put  in  mo- 
tion/ that  he  remains  fixed  to  the  spot, 
while  the  gigantic  monster  runs  from  the 
horizontal  posture  in  which  he  lay,  and 
walks  away:  and  Frankenstein  never 
hears  any  more  of  him  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  author  supposes  that  bis  hero 
has  the  power  of  communicating  life  to 
dead  matter:  but  what  has  the  vital 
principle  to  d«  with  habits^  and  actions 
which  are  dependent  on  the  moral  will  ? 
If  Frankenstein  could  have  endowed  his 


creature  with  the  vital  principle  of  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  humati  Ininsrs,  il 
would  no  more  have  been  -ble  to  walk 
without  having  previously  acqui.*^ d  the 
habit  «)f  doing  so,  than  it  would  he  tt> 
talk, or  to  reason,  or  to  jud°:e.  Ue  does 
not  pretend  that  he  could  endow  it  witb 
faculties  as  well  as  life :  and  yet  when 
it  is  about  a  year  old  ue  ^\\<\  it  reading' 
rFcr/er,  and  Plutarch  and  VolHeif\  1  he 
whole  detail  of  the  developemeitt  of  the 
creature's  mind  and  faculties  is  fu.l  of 
these  monstrous  inconsistencies.  After 
the  creature  leaves  Frankenstein,  on  the 
uieht  of  its  birth f  it  wanders  for  some- 
time in  the  woods,  and  then  takes  up 
its  residence  in  a  kind  of  shedadjotiuDg' 
to  a  cottage,  where  it  remains  for  many 
months  without  the  krjowledge  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  learns  to  talk  and  read 
thro*  a  chink  in  the  wall !  **  Quod  mt- 
hiostendit,''kc 

We  have  heard  that  this  work  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Shelley ;  bat  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  even  a  less  expe«- 
rienced  writer  than  he  is.  In  fact  we 
have  some  idea  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  daughter  of  a  celebrated  living  no- 
velist. 

An  Authentic  Aecount  of  theeraminu^ 
turn  of  Pupils,  instructed  in  the  New 
System  of  Musical  Education,  before 
certain  Members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  others.  By  J*  B.  Logier, 
Inventor  of  the  System,  8vo.  9s.  ^. 
Hunter*,  London,  1818. 

This  is  an  ex  parte  statement  of  a 
^dispute  between  Mr.  Logier  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society ;  on  which,  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  pranounce  a  definitive  judg- 
ment. But,  from  the  correspondence 
here  printed,  we  conceive  ourselves  aa- 
thorized  to  say  that  Mr.  L.  has  had 
'  bard  measure'  dealt  out  to  him.  One 
advantage,  however,  has  resulted  from 
the  publication  of  this  pamphlet.  It 
has  led  us  to  institute  enquiries  relative 
to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  his 
system  of  musical  tuition  is  aetualfy  held 
in  Ireland ;  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  results  of  those  inqniriea 
are  so  highly  to  the  credit  df  Mr«  Lo- 
gier,  (who  is  a  total  stranger  to  us]   as 
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to  convioce  us  that  his  accouDts  of  its 
supt^riurity  are  in  do  respect  exagge- 
rated.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  faci- 
litate the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in 
education,  has  a  claim  to  public  patron- 
ise; and  we  shall  be  erratified  if  this 
brief  notice  of  Mr.  L.'s  system  shall 
teod  to  promote  its  general  adoption. 

Childe  Haroide^s  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Dead  Sea:  Death  on  the  Pale  Hone, 
ind  other  Poems,  8vo.  Baldwin  and  Co. 
Loudon,  1818. 

the  style  and  tn.inner  of  Lord  Byron 
|wt  apprehend  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  this  poem  is  not  the    pro- 
durtion  of  his    lordship's  Muse,)    are 
iimtiitt^d     with     tolfrahle     success     in 
"Childe  HaroIde*8  Pilgrimasfe  ; "  which 
Bii^t  be  more  appropriately  termed  his 
'Soliloquy'     at    the    Red    Sea.      The 
•Childe'     is    introduced    utieriner    his 
Basing  on   the  desolate  shores  of  the 
Dtad  Sea,  and  takes  a  rapid  glance  of 
his  peregrinations  through    Greece,  as 
tell  as  of  his    domestic  troubles.     At 
leo^h,  as   he   is   about    to   precipitate 
himself  into  the  abyss,  he  is  arrested  by 
ihe  address  hf   an  unseen  person,  with 
which  the    poem    abruptly    concludes. 
"Dfath  on  a  Pale   Horse,"  is  a  vision, 
thirh  exhibits  strong  poetical  colouring. 
The  ravages  of  the  universal  conqueror 
are  strikingly    pourtrayed.      The    two 
remaining  pieces  in  this  volume,  are  a 
fra^neot  of  the  Poem  on   the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  written  in  the  year  1815,  and 
wme  Enj^lish  Sapphic  Verses  addressed 
to  the  Brave  who  di^d  on  the  field  of 
>iftory.     We    transcribe    the   fragment 
fltt  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

X«w  fmh  tlie  lui^iDer  ^le  is  blovring, 
TV^reta  com  mnvt-t  its  bennled  head, 
Wkile  Ihoasftiid  ilowent,  iu  beauty  t^lowio;, 
Alt  ftfpiuf;  from  their  verdaut  bed. 
TWwn  looks  down  upon  the  earth 
hikriKhtaod  sileut  majeaty, 
Tothetrthe  sona  of  toil  and  mirth, 
!•*  prooipt  their  rustic  revelry. 
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*•»  Ob !  th«re  is  a  so  lien  scene 
*here  fluwern  nor  blaab,  nor  corn  ia  green, 
^  the  tttigtii  |>eaaM  thai  riae  to  bleat, 
Uk4o«a  OB  blaat  and  barreoncus— 
'^•t^  VIli.  No.  45.  Lit  Pan.  AT,  s.  June  1 


No  reapera  there  will  ever  haste 

To  crop  the  gulden  grain , 

Black  ruin  may  be  widely  traced 

O'er  all  the  mourofal  plain. 
Yet  there  hath  been  harreat,  and  reapers  too. 
Mid  that  terrible  scene  where  sleep  the  brave; 
Yea,  beautiful  fruitage  as  ever  grew, 
Halh  awell'd  the  full  vintage  of  the  grave. 
The  war.fiend'batb  led  on  his  reapers  fell 
To  mow  down  untimely  barveat  there, 
And  well  have  they  labour*d—  they  laboorM 

well. 
For  the  field  of  their  ravage  now  lies  bare. 

—The  din  of  strife  is  oVr — 
The  lorid  light  of  slaughter  ia  no  more, 
The  eye  that  threatened,  and  the  arm  that  slew. 
The  warrior  heart  that  beat  to  honor  true. 
Are  powVless  now— while  on  the  plain  of  blood 
The  screaming  vulture  hovVeth  o'er  her  food. 
Sona  of  the  biave— who  fought  and  died 
Your  country's  mmgWd  grief  and  priJe, 
Ye  aoondly  aleep — uor  heed  the  cry 
Of  millions  shouting  Victory. 
Fame  awells  her  trump— ye  hear  It  not, 
The  guilty  fail— yo«r  sbronded  eye 
Sees  not  the  pale  oppressor  fly. 
Cold  aenteleas  are  ye  now— all,  all  things,  bat 
foigot. 

Thou  field  of  silence,  and  of  death, 
Where  not  a  voice — not  e'en  a  breath, 
Bieaks  the  dull  stillnesH  that  pervades 
Where  warriors  with  their  bat  lie  blades 

Late  earuM  the  hard  fought  priae ; 

Be  populous  again ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  dead  arise, 
Rise  spirits  of  the  mighty  nlain. 
And  burst  once  more  on  funcy*a  eye. 
In  all  your  brightest  panoply ! 

They  come — they  come— my  coward  heart, 
Why  ahrinkest  thou  in  childish  mood? 
Depart,  ye  feeble  foars  depart. 
Ami  let  me  view  the  carnival  of  blood! 


The  Mosaic  Hintory  of  the  Creation 
of  the  world,  illustrated  by  Hiscoveries 
and  experiments,  derived  from  tin  pre- 
sent enlightened  state  of  scuiice.  To 
which  is  pn  fixMl  the  rosiuogon>  of  the 
Anlicnts.  B>  Thc.nia<  Wood.  8wi.  I5n. 
Buttcrworlh  atid  So?,.  |,(>„  •„  ..  |8I8. 
Many  years  since,  when  perusing  Mr. 

Ray's   well.  kooWQ   treatise   on  ••  The' 
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Wisdom  of  Cod  in  the  Creation/'  and 
Mr.  Derham'a  celebrated  works  infitled 
"  Physico-Tlieolog^,"  and  "  Astro- 
TheolojB^/'  io  whicfa  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity  are  displayed  in  a  very  plea- 
sing manner, — we  were  led  to  wish  fur 
a  popular  work,  iq  which  the  namerous 
and  progressive  important  discoveries 
in  science  should  be  brought  together 
OD  a  similar  plan.  Such  a  work,  but 
much  more  copious,  we  now  have  the 
£leasure  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 
The  first  chapter,  which  trears  on  the 
cosmogony  of  the  antients,  exhibits  very 
considerable  research.  It  detaiU  the 
varioos  and  in  many  instances  absurd 
notiims  entertained  by  the  Heathens, re- 
lative to  the  origin  of  the  univt* rse  ;  and 
is  well  calculated  to  shew  the  necessity 
of  divine  revelation.  The  second  treats 
on  the  Creator :  this  awful  topic  is  dis- 
cussed with  becoming  reverence,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  supported  by 
the  indisputable  testimonies  of  Scripture. 
Chapter  III.  treats  on  chaos,  fire,  day 
and  night;  Chapter  IV.  discusses  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  in  Chapter  V.  the  sea, 
the  earth,  and  minerals  are  described ; 
Chapter  VI.  is  appropriated  to  the  sun, 
moon,  seasons,  planets,  and  fixed  stars, 
and  to  angels;  Chapter.  Vll.  to  the 
fishes  and  fowls ;  Chapter  VIII.  to  qua- 
drupeds and  reptiles,  and  to  Man^  of 
whose  physical  structure,  and  spiritual 
or  mental  j^owers  we  have  a  singularly 
well  drawn  account.  The  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Froih  the  preceding  brief  view  of  the 
multifarious  contents  of  this  large  and 
handsomely  printed  volume,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  embraces  every  topic  that 
can  Interest,  or  claim  the  attention  of 
the  inquiring  mind.  Not  a  single  im- 
portant discovery  has  been  omitted  ;  so 
tha^  the  work  may  confidently  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  a  valuable  digest  of  infor- 
mation 'couci'ruiii';  astronomical  and 
chemical  science,  as  well  as  natural  his- 
tory. The  moral  religious  improve- 
ments are  both  natural  and  scriptural, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  without  pro- 
dacing  corresponding  sentiments  of  de- 
vout gratitude  blended  with  admiration. 
Independently  of  its  value,  as  an  illus- 
ImtioB  of  tht  Mosaic  History  of  the 


Creation,  Mr.  Wood's  treatise  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  perma- 
nent reference,  from  the  number  of  cu- 
rious and  important  facts  which  he  has 
here  collected.  All  classes  of  readers 
may  peruse  it  both  with  advantaae  and 
with  edification ;  but  it  in  |ie<uliarljr 
adapted  to  lead  the  minds  of  yonth  to 
Look  tbnragb  oalure  ap  ioNatorr*8God, 
Nor  do  we  know  of  any  similar  work, 
which  can  be  more  appropriately  intro^ 
dured  into  schools  for  this  purpose,  or 
be  more  beneficially  distribnted  as  a  re« 
ward-bodk. 


The  Phiiosophy  of  Eiomtion  ;  elu- 
cidated and  exemplified  by  Readinga  of 

.  the  Liturgy  of  the  Churvh,  for  the  Use 
of  young  Clergymen  and  Students  who 
are  preparing  for  Holy  Orders.  By  James 
Wright,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Science -and  Practice  of 
Elocution.  8vo.  l«s.  Lsw  snd  Whit- 
taker  ;  London,    1818. 

Mr.  Wright  is  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  as  the  *'  Editor  of  tbo 
School  Orator,**  a  valuable  compilation 
for  exercising  youth  in  elocution,  la 
consequence  of  some  hints  oflered  in 
that  work,  relative  to  the  reading  of-the 
Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Mr. 
W,  has  been  requested  to  undertake  a 
work  on  the  plan  of  that  now  under  con- 
sideration. Our  Author  is  an  enthusiasf 
in  the  science  he  professes  to  teach,  bn^ 
his  enthusiasm  does  not  betray  him  into 
bigotry  towards  those,  who  may  enter- 
tain a  different  opinion  concerning  the 
Liturgy :  and  he  has  rendered  ample  jos- 
tice  to  the  labours  of  Johnson,  Sheridan* 
Walker,  and  others,  who  have  so  es- 
sentially contributed  tol&x  the  pronnn* 
ciation  of  the  English  language. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
Theory,  or  Philosophy  of  Elocution,  and 
its  Practical  Application.  The  former 
is  stated  with  much  precision,  though 
the  rules  do  not  admit  of  abridgement ; 
and  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Toweb 
is  illustrated  by  several  neatly  engraTed 
diagrams.  To  assist  students  in  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  syllables  in  all  their  Ta- 
rieties^.  Mr.  Wright  haa  fivtn  m  aeries 
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^welUeleefed  passages  from  the  moral 
wridngs  of  Addison  and  Johnson  ;  and 
afirr  discoursing  upf*  these,  he  has 
poioted  oat  th<;  practical  rules^  which 
sre  to  be  obi»erved  in  pronouncing  each 
of  Iheou  The  precepts  thus  developed 
sad  elucidated,  are  applied  to*  the  read* 
mg  of  the  liturgy,  the  most  malerial 
psrtt  of  which  are  printed,  the  em- 
phatic words  and  pauses  being  duly 
■arked,  with  references  to  the  various 
rain.  Beneath  the  text  is  placed  the 
P^aphrase  of  Dr.  Nicholls,  (whose  work 
OB  the  Common  Prayer  is  now  become 
aeirr.e)  avowedly  for  the  use  of  such  stu- 
4ests  as  may  Dot  be  able  to  consult  that 
vork.  In  this  portion  of  his  volume,  Mr. 
Wright  has  minotely  pointed  out  the 
feaeral  faults  prevalent  in  the  present 
kj.  We  have  compared  this  part  with 
the"  Strictures  on  reading  the  Liturgy," 
fabli«hed  by  Mr.  Falconer,  in  1789, 
who  selected  them  from  Sheridan's  Art 
W  Ri*adiijg,  and  which,  we  believe,  have 
hcea  lately  re-pnnted :  and  we  have  no 
hentation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
Mr.  Wright's  Instructions,  both  for 
■ertpicoity  and  for  effect.  Although 
Mr.  W.*s  publication  is  confessedly  de- 
liped  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  aacied  office,  it  may  be  advanta- 
IfOBsly  studied  by  every  one  who  is  de- 

I  of  acqairing  a  correct  and  elegant 

'.  of  utterance. 


Geograpkical  Questions  and  Exercises^ 
bleoded  with  Historical  and  Biographical 
liformation.  By  Richard  Cbarobera 
ISaio.  la.  6d.  Sherwood  and  Co.  Lon> 
doB,  1818. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  advantageously  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  Copi- 
piadioas  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  in 
vhieb  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  a 

C  variety  of  curious  and  useful  in- 
lion.  Pursuing  the  same  plan  with 
icfard  to  Greography,  be  has  succeeded 
ii  im^rting,  in  his  unassuming  little 
vohraie,  more  information  than  is  usually 
liveu  in  a  geographical  work,  by  intro* 
^a<  a  rimsiderable  number  of  ques> 
Im  rt^Utive  to  history  and  biography. 
Ihis  Qjeih<id  is  admirably  calculated  not 
<iiy  to  reader  geography  more  interest- 
u|9  bit  at  the  aame  to  time  extend  its 


nsefulness,  by  associating  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  with  the  names  of  the  places 
where  an  Alfred,  a  Shakspeare,  and  a 
Newton  were  born,  or  a  Washington 
and  a  Kosciusko  expired,  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  have  rendered  these  illoa- 
trioua  men  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity.  One  ad- 
vanta^re  attending  the  use  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Questions  is,  that  they  require  no 
expensive  books  to  be  consulted.  We 
recommend  them  as  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  our  present  stock  of  valuable  ele- 
mentary School  Books. 


A  Modern  French  Grammar.  In  two 
Parta.  By  Charles  Peter  Whittaker,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
12mo.  6s.  6d.  Leigh,  London.     1817. 

When  so  many  elementary  treatises 
on  the  French  language  are  before  the 
public,  that  parents  and  teachers  can 
with  difficulty  decide  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  each,  some  apology  may  justly 
be  required  for  the  introduction  of  a 
New  Grammar.  While  Mr.  Whittaker 
does  ample  justice  to  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  in  this 
important  department  of  literature,  he 
candidly  points  out  their  defects;  and 
without  presuming  that  he  has  altoge- 
ther avoided  the  faults  which  he  cen- 
sures in  others,  he  has  advanced  his 
pretensions  to  public  notice  with  so  much 
^ood  sense,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
favourably  of  his  work.  He  divides  his 
grammar  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  general  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers. 
In  the  execution  of  this  portion  of  his  little 
volume,  the  author  has  deviated  from  the 
practiceofmont  grammarians,  in  placing 
the  Syntax  immediately  after  the  Etymo- 
logy, or  accidence  of  the  respective  parts 
ol  speech.  By  this  method,  the  knowledge 
which  the  pupil  acquires  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech  is  reduced  to  immediate 
practice,  and  more  readily  impressed  on 
his  memory ;  and  he  is  enabled  to  form, 
a  comprehensive  aiid  complete  idea  of 
the  various  relations  of  each  as  he  pro- 
reeds.  This  we  think  is  u  most  decided 
improvement  upon  all  former  grammars* 
Much  useless  labour,  in  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  grammar,  as  well  as  in 
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referring:  from  the  syntax  to  the  etyino- 
log:y,  and  vice  versa,  is  likewise  pre- 
vent ed. 

Mr.  W.  has  followed  the  old  gram- 
marians ill  erivin^  rases  to  the  nouns; 
and  thoug^h  this  part  of  his  plan  may  be 
object<'d  to  by  some  persons,  yet  we 
think  his  reasons  are  solid,  for  this  de- 
Tiatioii  from  modern  systems.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  with  his  mode  of 
arran^in?  the  French  irregular  verbs, 
the  number  of  which  presents  a  serious 
impediment  to  an  accurate  knowledo:eof 
the  language.  In  this  grammar,  almost 
every  simple  irregular  verb  is  conjugated 
at  full  length,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
the  author  has  enumerated  all  the  com- 
pound verbs  derived  from  it,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  conjugated,  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  second  part  of  this  grammar  con- 
sists of  dialogues,  with  literal  and  cor- 
rect translations,  well  calculated  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarity  of  thjj  French  idiom. 
Having  been  often  deceived  by  preten- 
sions to  superior  accuracy,  and  simpli- 
city of  method,  in  the  various  grammati- 
cal works  which  have  passed  under  our  re- 
view, we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  did 
not  open  Mr.  W.*s  treatise  with  the  most 
favourable  impressions.  The  further, 
however,  we  proceeded  into  its  examina- 
tion, the  more  were  we  struck  with  its 
utility ;  and  though  the  larger  treatises  of 
Chambaud  and  others  must  continue  to  be 
diliseittiy  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  at- 
tain a  cri/icfi/ and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  yet  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  *'  Modern  French 
Grammar,**  as  one  of  the  clearest  and 
easiesi  introductions  extant  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 


and  to  pronounce  them  with  meiHctl 
propriety.  His  Ciavis  Melr'ico-Vtrgi^ 
liana  contains  a^iolution  of  the  principal 
(lithcnlties  attending- the  versihcalton  of 
the  Mantnan  Bard  ;  the  lines  are  scan- 
ned in  each  case,  and  the  poetic  licences 
are  explained.  Of  these  Itcences  he  has 
added  a  synopsis,  exhibiting,  at  one 
view,  the  various  examples  of  each,  re- 
spectively classed  togrether. 

•^*  The  poem  of  "  Beppo,**  re?iewtd  in 
our  last  number  (pp.  230— 942)  has  been 
acknowledged  tobetheproductioo  of  Lord 
Bvron. 


Clavh  .VeiricO'Virgiliana,  A  Metri- 
cal Guide  to  a  right  understanding  of 
Virgirs  Vrrsificafion.  By  John  Carey, 
LL.D  mmo.  J^ugman  and  Co>  Lon- 
don.   I8|d. 

This  veteran  teacher  has  conferred  an 
additional  obligation  on  the  classical 
student,  for  whose  immediate  use  he  has 
designed  this  publication,  which  may 
ilso  be  advantageously  consulted  by 
those  who  are  desirous  to  understand 
correctly,  th^  structure  of  Virgil's  lines, 


Efterari;  ISlrgisftnr. 

Authors,  Editors^  and  Puhliaherf^  art  partkularfy 
retfuested  to  forward  to  /Aap  Literary  Ftnbrami 
Office,  pott  paid,  tht  titles^  pritety  and  othtr 
particulars  qf  works  in  hand,  or  pui^lish«d,  Jw 
insertion  in  this  department  qf  the  tcoric,  ■ 

BOTANY. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  he  pub- 
lished, a  new  edition,  considerably  im- 
proved, of  Dr.  Withering*!  Systematic  ar- 
rangement of  British  Plaints,  with  an  eaiy 
introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  illustrated  l>y  copperplates. 

EnUCAT^ON. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing an  additional  volume  to  DalzePb  Col- 
lectanea Majora,  to  contain  t lie  following 
extracts,  witli  notes  selected  and  original, 
chieBy  explanatory  of  the  text.  ),  /£ichi- 
nis  Hrdtio  adv.  Ctesiphontem.  2.  Demo*- 
thenis  Or.  pro  Corona.  3.  Thucydidis 
Hist.  lib.  VII.— I.  .^si'hyli  Promfllicfti 
Vinctns  et  Septem  adv.  Theba^.  2.  Sopbo- 
clt8  Philoctetes.  S.  Euripidts  Alcesliv.  4. 
Cnripidis  Cyclops.  5.  Aristophanis  Plutoi 
et  Nnbes. 

Mr.  A.  Jamieson,  author. of  a  Treatlic 
on  t\\e  Construction  of  Maps,  and  editor 
of  many  popular  school  books,  has  in  the 
press  a  Grammar  of 'Rhetoric,  chiefly  com- 
piled from  Blair,  Campbell,  Roliio,  &x: 
which  will  very  soon  appear  in  one  rol. 
l2aio. 

A  book  entitled  Universal  Commerce,  by 
the  editor  of  Mortjmer's  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary, will  appear  in  the  course  of  tbc 
ensuing  month. 

A  Mercator*a  Atlas  of  Skeleton  Maps. 
adapted  to  modern  navigation  and  man- 
time  surveying,  for  the  utt  of  naval  stii- 
dentfc,  will  be  published  iu  the  coarse  of 
the  present  mouth  in  royal  4to. 

Mr.  DesCarricres,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publicatioo>  a  new  edition  of  hit  Hislwrt 
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de  France*  which  %vill  b«  contmued  to  the 
pffcseikt  time,  and  thoroughly  revised 
throughout. 

Iff.  A.  Pirquot,  author  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modefii  Oeogmphy,  has  in  the  press, 
a  Chronological  Abridgement  of  ttie  His- 
tory of  Modern  Europe,  compiled  from 
the  best  English,  French,  aod  German  His- 
toriaos. 

HISTORT. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
yiges.  By  Heory  Hallam*  Esq.  2  vols. 
4to. 

MBDICmK. 

Dr.  Boatock  is  about  to  publish  an  ac- 
roynt  of  the  History 'and  present  State  of 
Galviniani. 

M  ISC  ELLA  NIBS. 

In  the  preaa  Horse  Seniles  Subcesivsp,  or 
Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences,  political, 
historical,  and  literary,  of  hia  own  times. 
By  Dr.  W.King,  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford.     Cr.  8vo. 

The  Still  Voice  of  Peace,  or  Tender 
Counsel  to  Freemen  and  Slaves,  Profeasors 
and  Prolaue,  in  answer  to  some  deep  rooted 
olliectiooa  and  prejudices  will  speedily  ap- 
pear. 

The  third  part  of  the  Encjrclppsdia  Me- 
tropoiitauanrill  appear  early  in  the  ensuing 
month,  and  will  contain  the  continuation 
of  Grammar,  in  the  pure  sciencea;  the 
oonclnsioD  of  Hyiirodyuamica,a8  including 
hydrostatics,  h>draulica,  in  i\ie  mixed  and 
applied  acienc^^  sections  of  the  esrly  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  f  afthage, 
and  Rome;  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets  of- 
Greece,  with  a  view  of  the  Greek  tragedy; 
and  the  usual  portion  of  the  miscellaneous 
division,  including  the  English  Lexicon. 

On  the  Ist  June,  1818,  will  be  published, 
price  28.  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  or  Merchant  and 
Manufacturer's  Magazine ;  which  will  em- 
brace the  following  topics,  riz«  original  cor- 
icspoudence  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
trade  and  commerce;  tlie  East  India  trade, 
the  fisheries;  political  economy,  with  a 
critical  analysis  of  all  publications  on  this 
most  interesting  subject;  British  jurispru- 
dence, with  an  abstract  of  all  the  new  sta- 
tutes relating^  to  trade,  and  a  cohipeudious 
divest  of  important  commercial  la%v  suits; 
foreign  conjmerce,  manufactures,  and  in- 
veutioms  with  a  distinct  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  every  new  invention  introduced 
ODthe  continent;  patents,  with  drawings 
of  those  machinea  which  possess  peculiar 
Btility;  a  review  of  commercial  works; 
colonial  intelligence;  coasting  and  provi- 
sioo  trade;  commercial  and  philosophical 
jnstHatiouB}  chemical  discoveriee»  &c.  Itc 


A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Seneca's 
Morals,  in  1  vol.  8vp.  embellished  with  n 
fine  portrait,  will  app<*ar  early  in  June. 

NOVEL. 

Undine,  a  fsiry  romance,  in  1  vol.  19mOb 
Translated  from  the  original  (lermau^ 
Raron  de  la  Motte  Fouque.  fiy  Georgo 
Soane,  A.B. 

«  PHILOLOOT. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd'g 
edition  of  Dr.  Johnsoirs  Dictionary,  am 
preparing  an  Abridgment  of  that  valuablo 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  editor* 
which  will  be  very  soon  published. 

PORTRY.  ^       , . 

A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  entltl^jQpdian 
Castle,  will  appear  shortly.,      .^^i.  .; 
Also,  the  Gentleman,  a  satir^,*      .  / 

THEOLOGY. 

A  new  edition  of  Schlcusner's  Lexicon 
Novi  Testavienti,  revised  and  corrected  by 
several  eminent  scholars,  is  printing  at  tbo 
Edinburgh  University  press,  in  4to.  Tho 
work  will  be  stercotyfied. 

Macklin's  Bible,  with  its  splendid  engn* 
vings,  is  preparing  for  re-pub iication,  qa 
an  improved  and  far  less  expensive  piautia 
atlas  4to.  including  a  preface  and  historical 
accounts  of  the  several  books,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Nares. 

A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  seriea  of  Ser- 
mons. By  the  late  Dr.  Tim6Uiy',.U:wight, 
of  Connecticut,  is  printings iil^d'^fvo.  vols. 
accompanied  with  a  Life  of  ,f)ke^(Mj[or»    • 

The  Rev.  Peter  Roberts  haa  iiKtb^^^^^ 
a  Ma  II  us  I  of  Prophecy,  or  a  View^  o^'tlio 
PrQphecies  contained  in  the  Bible^  aMTtho 
events  by  which  they  were  fulfilled. 

Th(>  Rev.  Prof.  .VI earns,  of  At)erdeeo9 
has  in  the  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Princtplea 
of  Christian  Evidence,  containing  atric- 
tureson  Pr.  Chalmers*  Evidences  of  Revo- 
lation. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  TOTAGES,  AND  TRAVELS. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Journey 
jhrough  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Koor* 
diftan,  in  the  years  1813,  1814.  With  re- 
marks on  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand.  By  John 
Macdonald  Kenneir,  Esq.  With  an  origi- 
nal map,illu9tT3tiveofthe  marches  of  Alex- 
ander, Xenojphpn,  Julian,  and  Heracliutl« 
engraved  by  Arrowsmith.    8vo. 

Captain  Light,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
wilt  soon  publish  iu  a  4to.  yol.  Travels  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,.  Holy  Land,  Mount  Leba- 
non, and  Cyprus,  with  plates. 

James  Morier,Eaq.  has  in  great  forward- 
neiis,  a  Second  Journey  through  Persiaand 
Constantinople,  in  ldlli)-16,  in  a  4to.  vol. 
with  maps,  coloured  costumes,  and  other 
engravings.  * 

LienL  Col.  Johnson  is  printing,  in  a  4tt. 
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▼o1.  a  Narrttive  of  an  Over-land  Journey 
fh)m  India,  performed  in  the  present  year, 
with  cnscravingt  of  antiquitiei,  coaturoe, 
ke. 

Capt.  Boimycaxtle,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, mprepariiigfor  poblication,  Spanish 
Aine:i''a,  or  an  Account  of  the  Dominions 
of  Spiin  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  iHus* 
t rated,  by  maps. 

Lieut.  F.  HatI,  late  military  secretary  to 
Generni  Wilson,  governor  of  Canada,  has 
in  the  press.  Travels  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  in  1816-17. 

T.  Watford,  Esq.  will  soon  publish,  in 
t  pocket  volumes,  the  Scientific  Tourist 
throu)Eh  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland — 
The  Nrieiitific  Tourist  through  Ireland  is 
also  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Fussell  is  alHHit  to  pnhlish  in  one  vol. 
§ro.a  Journey  round  the  Coast  of  Kent. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  Chronologi- 
cal History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  're- 
gions, for  the  Discovery  of  a  Northern  Pas- 
sagf>  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  sccompanied  with  a  general  des- 
cription of  the  Arctic  Lands  and  Polar 
Seas,  as  far  as  hitherto  known.  By  John 
Barrow,  F.R.  and  L.S.  i  vol.  8vo. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 
AWATOMT  AND  SUROBRT. 

Surgical  Observations,  being  a  quarterly 
report  of  cases  in  surgery.  By  Charles 
Bell,  surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
illustrated  by  plates,  part  I  vol.  II.  8vo.  6s. 

An  Essny  on  the  Symptoms,  Csuses,  and 
Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri,  with  a  history 
•f  the  Bucoessful  extirpation  of  that  organ 
during  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease. 
By  W.  Newnham»  surgeon,  Farnham^  8vo. 
ia. 

ABCRITGCTUBB. 

Mr.  Latog*s  Architectural  work  of  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings  exe- 
cuted by  him,  including  the  details  of  the 
new  Custom  house,  London,  which  ex- 
tends 500  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
also  a  plan  and  view  of  St.  Dunstans  in 
the  East,  with  an  historical  account  of  the 
•Id  church  and  its  foundation,  &c.  will  be 
ddivered  to  the  subscribers,  this  present 
month,  making  a  handsome  volume  in  im- 
perial folio,  with  50  plates,  elegantly  en- 
graved by  Davit  and  other  artists,  the  let- 
terpress by  Bensley. 

Mr.  Mac  William,  architect  and  sur- 
Tcyor.  has  just  published,  an  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot,  with 
B  view  to  its  prevention  and  cure,  to  which 
arc  annexed  suggestions  on  the  cultivation 
•T  foreat  trees,  and  an  abatract  of  the  aeve- 


ral  fbrest  laws,  from  the  reign  of  Cannle  t^ 
the  present  time. 

A  n  Elucidation  of  the  principles  of  Eo^ . 
lish  Architecture,  unually  denotainated  66- 
I  hie.  By  Mr.  Kendall,  ari-hitec,  of  Exeter. 
—The  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew  by 
examples,  accurately  messuriM*,  thoxe  pe- 
culiarities which  distinguish  the  Englisb* 
or  pointed,  from  every  other  decorative 
sty  le  of  architecture,  and  comprises  upwards 
of  20  finely  engraved  plates,  by  Mr.  .Storer, 
representing  elevations,  sections,  orna- 
ments, and  mouldings,  taken  from  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  fixeter. 

BIBUOGRAPHT. 

The  third  part  of /i  General  Catalogue  of 
Old  Books,  for  the  year  1818,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  the  most  rare  and 
useful  Greek  and  Latin  Classics ;  together 
with  the  classes  of  Dictionaries,  Gnimman^ 
bibliography,  natural  history,  anatomy, 
mathematica  and  sciences,  in  all  languages. 
To  be  sold  at  the  afflxed  prices  by  Long- 
man, Korst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown.  8vo. 
8s. 

*^*  The  first  and  aecond  parts  have  been 
just  published,  and  the  fourth,  or  conofo- 
ding  part,  will  shortly  appear. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Memoira  of  John  Duke  of  MsHbomogb, 
with  bis  original  corresponrtence,  collected 
from  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and 
other  authentic  sources.  By  William  Coxe^ 
M.A  F.RS.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  rector  of  Bemerton,  illustrated  by  por- 
traits, maps,  and  military  plans,  vol  I.  4Uk 
£d.  8s.  boards. 

Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  consisting  of  au- 
thentic memoirs,  and  original  letters  of  emi- 
nent persons,  and  intended  as  a  seqnel  to  the 
Literary  Anecdotes.  By  John  Nicbola, 
F.S.A.  vol.  3,  8va  with  10  portrait*^ 
£l.7i. 

*t,*  In  thisvoluHM^  among  other  interest- 
ing articles,  are  given  Memoirs  of  Nicholas 
Hardinge,  Esq.  and  his  son,  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Hardinge,  with  their  portraits,  by 
Ramsay  and  N.  Dance;  with  memoira  of 
the  truly  heroic  Captain  George  Nicholas 
Hardinge;  alao  of  John  Townley,  Esq. 
with  an  elegant  engraving  of  his  bust,  &c. 
&c. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Erskine,  D.D.  late  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
Crieff  Wellwood,  Bart.  D.D.  8vo.  148.  bds» 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson,  explana- 
tory of  her  Conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Murder  of  M.  Faaldes,  written  by  heraelf» 
and  addressed  to  Madame  Enselran,  ber 
mother,  with  a  portrait,  kc.  Translated 
fhND  the  French-    iSmo.  5e.  ti.  boards. 
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A  Hktory  of  the  Theatres  of  London, 
contaioinf  an  aonoal  register  of  new  pieces, 
revirsls,  pantomiiDes,  £r.  w.th  occasional 
DOlea  sn<l  anecdotes.  Being  a  continua- 
tion of  Virtor*siind  Oulton's  Histories,  from 
the  year  179*^  to  1817.  inHiisiTe.  By  W. 
C.  Oultou.     3  vols.  l9mo.  18% 

Beflsmira,  a  tragedy.  By  Richard  Shiel, 
Eaq.  author  of  the  Apostate,  8vo  Ss. 

EDVCATIOir. 

Twelve  Hondred  Questions  on  Adams's 
Hiatory  of^Sreat  Britain.  By  A.  Jamieson, 
IsL  aewed. 

Twelve  Hundred  Questions  on  Adams's 
Ronisn  History.  By  A.  Jamieson^  Is. 
aewed. 

T%velre  Hand  red  Questions  on  Adams  s 
Elemeuts  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  A. 
Jamieaoo,  Is. 

A  key  to  the  above  questions  will  shortly 
te  published. 

A  new  edition  of  Lenoir's  English  Spell 
iBg,  very  much  improved  and  enlarged,  8vo. 
6s.  Od.  bound. 

The  Eton  Latin  Prosody  illostrated,  with 
Eogliah  explanations  of  the  rales,  and  au 
thoritiea  from  the  Latin  poets.  In  an  sp 
pendix  are  added,  Rules  for  the  increments 
of  Nouiia  and  Verbs»  and  a  Metrical  Key 
to  the  Odes  of  Horace.  By  John  Carey, 
LL.O.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

BISTORT.     / 

The  Annual  Register,  or  a  -View  of  the 
History,  Pdlitica,  and  Literature,  for  the 
year  1817, 8vo.  lOs.  t>oards. 

Coosiderationa  sur  les  priocipaox  Ev4- 
Dements  de  la  Revolutions  Fran^oise.  Oov- 
rage  post  home  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Stael,  public  par  M.  le  Due  de  Broglte,  et 
H.  le  Baron  de  SUet.  8  vola.  8vo.  £l.  l6s. 
hoaitla. 

A  Tranalation  of  the  same  work  into 
English,  3  vols.  8vo.  £1.  Ids.  boards* 

A  short  Account  of  the  Pindaries,  pre- 
ceded by  hiatorical  notices  of  the  different 
Mahratta  States.  By  an  Officer  in  the  ser- 
fice  of  the  East  India  Company.  8va 
7s.  6d. 

HORTICVLTORCi 

Trtaaactions  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  vol.  C,  part  7,  Ids.  6d. 
boards. 

■ISOBLLAaiBS. 

On  the  Literary  Character,  illustrated^  V 
the  Hiatory  of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from 
their  own  feelings  snd  confession.  By  the 
airthor  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Cr. 
•vo.gi.6d. 

Lectorea  on  the  History  of  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  From  the  German 
of  Fredfkk  Seblegel.  S  vols.  8vo.  £1  Is. 
botrdi. 


The  Trials  of  James,  Duncan,  and  RoL 
bert  M'Gregor,  three  Sons  of  the  cel^ 
brateil  Rob  Roy,  before  the  High  Court  tif 
Jiisticiarv,  in  the  years  1759,  1753,  and 
1754.  To  which  isprefixe<l.  a  Memoir 
relating  to  the  Highlands,  with  auetrdotea 
of  Rob  Roy  snd  his  family.     19mo.  7s. 

The  EocyclopsBdia  Bdineusifi,  or  Dictlo* 
nary  of  Arts  And  Sciences,  and  Misoella- 
iipoiis  Literalore,  to  be  completed  in  six 
vols.  4to.  and  illustrated  by  180  plates.  By 
James  Millar,  M.D.  editor  of  the  4th  and 
5th  editions  ofthe  Encyclopiedia  Britannioa. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  principal  contri* 
butors  to  that  work.  Vol.  2,  part  9,  8s. 

A  Reply  (by  way  of  remonstrance)  to  4 
Letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon. 
George  Canning,  signed  •'  Your  ( *oiJiitry- 
man.**    By  sn  Impartial  englishman,  la, 

Boxians,  or  Sketches  of  Modern  Pugi« 
lisni.    By  P.  Egan.     Vol.  2, 8vo.  14s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  year  175&, 
8vo.  5s. 

%*  This  rare  book  is  correctly  reprinted 
iviih  the  nsmes  of  the  writers  of  the  mora 
important  criticisms  Jt  contains  the  first 
published  essays  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  snd  the  onl>  known  printed 
composition  of  Lord  Chancellor  Roslin. 

NOVELS. 

Marriage,  a  novel.  In  5  vols.  12n«« 
£l.  Is. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  a  tale.  By 
the  author  of  Bertram,  a  tragedy,  S  vols. 
l2mo.  £L  is. 

Felix  Alvsrez;  ot  Manners  in  Spain* 
containing  descriptive  accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  late  Peninsular  War, 
and  authentic  anecdotes  illustrative  of.  the 
Spanish  character,  inlersperted  with  poe- 
try, priffinal,  and  from  the  Spanish.  By 
Alexander  R.  C  Dallas,  Esq.  S  vols.  Hmo. 
18s. 

POETRY. 

Antonia,  a  poem,  with  notes  descriptive 
of  the  plague  in  Malta.  By  Murdo  Young, 
5s. 

The  Confession,  or  the  Novice  of  St 
Clare  and  other  poems.  By  the  author  of 
Purity  of  HesrI,  48.  boards. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  s«>ries 
of  letters,  from  Phil.  FiJi^^r,  Esq— Miss 
Biddy  Fudge.— Mr.  Bob  Fiiii;;^,  &c.  fidtl- 
ed  by  Thomas  Brown,  the  younger,  fools- 
cap 8vo,  78.  6d. 

Endymion:  a  Poetic  Romance.  By  John 
Keates,  8vo,  9a. 

Lectures  on  the  English  poets,  delivered 
at  the  Surrey  institution.  By  W.  Hazlitc, 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ene1i>h.  By 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.'A.  Fellow  of 
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King's  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  Collected 
and  revised  by  George  Hardinge,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  &  R.S.A.  To  which  is  now  first 
added,  (from  the  author's  original  MS.)  an 
Historical  liliiquiry  and  Essay  npon  Ihe  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  England 
during  tile  king's  minority.  .  VVrillen  soon 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales^  With  a  |>ortrait  of  the  author,  8vo, 
14s. 

%•  The  Latin  poems  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Hardinge  (which  have  been  characteriased 
aa  classical,  and  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age)  were  never  before  printed  for  sale. 

The  Fourth  and  laM  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold's  pilgrimage,  with  other  poems  and 
notes.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron 
•to.  12s. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  .the  Fourth 
Cauto  of  Childe  Harold.  By  J.  Hobhouse, 
Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  A.M. 
aodF.RS.    8vo.  14s. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Considerations  on  the  poor  laws.  By  J. 
DaTison,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     8vo.  4s. 

On  Import  of  Colonial  Corn.  By  H.T. 
Colebrooke,  Esq.    Svo.  7a.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  the  doc* 
tffinea  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 
By  the  Re?.  W.  Barrow»  LL.D.  F.S.A.— 
tvols.  8vo.  £l.  U. 

On  the  Nature,  Progress,  and  Conse- 
quences of  Schism ;  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  tlic  present  state  of  religious  affairs 
in  this  country  By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeuy, 
archdeacon  of  Sarum.     8vo.  7a.  6d. 

Reflections  concerning  the  Expediency 
•fa  Council  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  the  rehgious  difler- 
•nces,  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  religion 
In  the  bond  of  peace,  humbly,  but  ear- 
neatly,  recommended  to  the  serious  conside- 
ration of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent j  the  most  reverend  the  archbi- 
shops; the  right  reirerend  the  bishops, 
the  reverend  the  clergy,  and  all  lay  persons* 
who  are  able  and  willing  dispassionately 
to  considrr  the  important  subject.  By  S. 
Wix,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.     8vo.,  Ss. 

S«rn»oiis  Mild  Lectures.  By  Alexander 
B  It  Ion,  D.i),  8vo,  19m, 

A  Cnm|>€nciium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  the  use  of  families.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  hon.  and  right  rev.  the  lord 
bishop  of  Durham.  By  a  layman  of  the 
church  of  England.  4to.  part  1,  8a. 

*^*  The  6 rat  part  contains  the  Pen- 
teteuch-^the  whole  will  be  comprised  in 
sereu  or  eight  parts,  aud  cootiuned  mootbly. 


Bishop  Bcveridge*s  works.  A  ne^  edi- 
tion corrected.    6  vols.  8vo.  £3.  Ss. 

TOPOORAPmr,  VOYAOra  AND  TRAVELa. 

Peak  Scenery,  bemg  the  first  of  a  serietf 
of  excursions  in  Derbyshire.  By  E.  Rhodea. 
Part  I.  demy  quarto,  £1.  4a.  in  royal  4to, 
£l.  14s.  aud  in  imperial  *4to,'  with  Indian 
proof  platea,  £8. 

Obaervationa  on  Greenland,  the  adja<ient 
seas,  aud  the  north -weat  passage  to  the  Pa- 
ciflc  ocean,  made  in  a  voyage  to  Dayb* 
Straits,  during  the  summer  of  1817*  By 
Bernard  0*Reilly,  Esq.  IllusWated  with 
niafM  and  other  engravings.    4to,  £%.  es. 

La  Scava-— or,  some  account  of  sn  ex- 
cavation of  a  Roman  town,  on  the  hill  of 
Chatele  in  Champagne,  between  St.  Dizier 
and  Joinville,  discovered  in  the  \eur  1772. 
To  which  is  added  a  journey  to  the  Simp- 
Ion,  by  Lausaiiue,  and  to  Mont  Blanc, 
through  Geneva.  Ry  the  author  of  Letters 
from  Paris  in  179 I'd,  the  Praise  of  Paris  in 
1809,  a  Slight  Sketch  in  1814,  ancfTwo 
Tours  in  1817.  (S.  Wealou,  D.D,  F  R.S.) 
8vo«  6s. 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo^  a  Venetian, 
in  the  thirteenth  century — t>eiiig  a  descrip- 
tion by  that  eariy  traveller,  of  remarkable 
places  and  things,  in  the  eastern  par^  of 
the  world.  Translated  from  the  Italiaa, 
with  notea.  By  William  Maraden,  F.R.&. 
&c.  Illustrated  by  a  map.  4to.  £2.  lea.  66. 

A  Jonruey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  per- 
formed in  1817  ;  givin:^  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  society  in  Italy ;  and  con* 
taining  observations  on  the  fine  arts.  By 
Henry  Sasa,  student  of  the  royal  academy 
of  arts.    8vo.  12s. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower 
Hungary;  with  some  account  of  Vteniiti 
during  (he  congres!*.  By  Richard  Bright, 
M.D.  Illustrated  by  twenty-two  etigrav* 
ings  and  vignettes  beautifully  executed. 
4lo.    £4.  4s. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  comprising  a  descri|)tion  of  the  pub-^ 
lie  buildinga,  population,  markets,  public 
amuaements,  docka  and  fort iflcat ions,  with 
an  account  of  the  literary,  philosophical 
and  commercial  catablishments,  manufac- 
tures, and  every  objet:t  that  can  be  inter- 
esting to  the  stranger.  To  which  ia  pre- 
fixed, au  historical  sketch  and  plan,  of  tlie 
city.    By  E.  M.  Blunt,  of  New  York. 

^  New  Picture  of*  Rome,  or  an  interest- 
ing Itinerary,  containing  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  monnments  aud  most  diatiii- 
guielied  works  in  painting,  8(*ulpture  and 
architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern  of 
that  celebrated  city  and  its  environs.  By 
Marien  Vasi.  Embellished  with  40  views 
of  the  public  buiidiogsi  aud  a  plan  of  Roma. 
12a^ 
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irorcign  Eiteracg  (ffiajett*/ 

BAYAmfil, 

BetuU  tf  burthen  miHnL 

Die  iMgem  der  Alien^  9rc.  a  Treatise  on 
the  Wheeled  Carriages  and  Vehicles  of 
tbe  Qretks,  the  Romans,  and  other  an- 
cient peopfp,  and  on  their  manner  of  bar- 
setsingt  and  preparing  beasts  of  burthen, 
tad  of  speed,  hy  J^  G.  Ginzrol,  Vol.  1, 
44o<  pp.  470,  plates  58;  Monich,  1817. 

Ttiis  is  certainljT  an  important  anbjeot^ 
Tbe  skill  of  tbe  Ancients  baa  been  bj 
wne  supposed  to  have  exceeded  groatljr 
that  of  the  Moderns  Tbe  author  during 
bis  Ira? els  in  Italy,  France^  and  England, 
&e.  b«s  collected  whatever  was  in  any 
viie  rclitpd  to  bis  object ;  by  consulting 
noaaoienta,  librariea,  and  ancient  authors. 
HcBoe  bis  work  has  acquired  a  value, 
Ibat  renders  it  distinguished  among  simi- 
lar articles.  From  such,  authorities  tbe 
iotbor  has  selected  with  judgment^  and 
ikill. 

Tbe  whole  work  will  form  two  Vo* 
lomeit^perhaps  three;  but,  tbo  third, 
if  pobiislied,  will  comprise  the  history  of 
anilarVfliicles  during  Uiv  lower  ages,  to 
oarowiiday^.  Greater  attention  can  be 
[Nil]  o»  wliero  to  tbe  comfort  of  valuable 
aimats,  than  is  paid  in  our  own  island; 
ud  ir  811 J  improvements  can  be  made  in 
lianics»anil  tackle,  or  in  treatment  of  any 
kind,  or  any  relief  atforded  to  the  labours 
of  domestic  quadrupeds,  we  have  that  coo- 
fidenes  in  the  hamanity  of  our  countrymen 
to  believe,  that  they  will  be  gratified  by 
wch  ioformation,  come  from  whence  it 
ffl«y ;  from  Greece,  or  Rome  ;  from  an- 
eieat  ingenuity,  or  from  modern  applica- 
tion. 

Denmark. 
Magntiic  needle. 
In  the  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Society  o^ 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  «7th  of 
Aurch,  Chevalier  VIeugel  read  an  essay 
Motaining  observations  on  the  magnetic 
pecdle,  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that 
iti  western  variation  has  already  been  at 
itiDavmom. 

^^ritm  Rutarthm  in  Bkypt  hy  M . 
6uoiii»  ckmvedb^  tb$  Bridth  GoMrn^ 
«J*  t0  mAe  JiMleetunu  for  the  Brkiek 
*wo«v  ^sa/MMrryrmM.BBLzom 
••  ok  viscoimb 

,.  .     .  Cairo,  Jan^g^  1918. 

1  have  aimed  finom  Upper  Egypt,  and 

J  Pg*[wg  to  retara  to  Nubia  for  the 

^H.  VIIL  No,  tf ,  LU.  />«n.  N.  S.  Jum  1. 


In  my  first  journey  to  Thebea,  in  1«16, 
I  bad  succeeded  in  embarking  on  the  Nile 
the  upper  part  of  the  fkmous  statue  of< 
•  Memnoii.  Tiiis  grand  wreck,  which  has 
ilain  for  so  many  centuries  amidst  the  ruina 
{of  the  palace  destroyed  by  Cambyses^  is 
noivon  its  way  to. the  British  Museum. 
jit  is  a  colossal  bust,  of  a  fingle  block  of 
[granite,  ten  feet  in  height  from  the  breast 
;to  the  top  of  the  bead,  and  twelve  tons  in 
weight.  Otl^er  travellers  before  me  bad 
conceived  tbe  design  of  transporting,  it  to 
Europe,  and  renounced  it  only  from  not 
conceiving  the  means  of  effecting  it.  The 
great  difiiculty  was  in  moving  such  a  mass 
for  the  space  of  two  miles,  until  its  arrival 
at  the  Nile^  whereby  alone  it  could  be  con* 
<veyed  to  Alexandria.  1  succeeded  io 
[effecting  it,  without  tbe  aid  of  any  ma<^ 
.chine,  by  tbe  sole  power  of  the  arms  of 
{some  Areba,  however  ill  qualified  this 
people,  now  sunk  into  tbe  iudolence.  of 
savage  life,  may  be  for  such  rude  labours. 
As  such,  it  has  beeu  the  work  of  six 
months. 

From  Thebes  I  went  up  towards  Nubia, 
to  examine  tbo  Great  Temple  of  YbsamiHil, 
I  which  is  buried  more  than  double  its  height 
in  tbe  sands,  near  the  aecoud  Cataract. 
There  I  found  the  inhabitants  very  ill  dis- 
posed towards  my  projects,  and  from  whom 
I  prepared  to  encounter  some  difficoltiei» 
However,  the  season  being  too  advanced, 
was  my  sole  motive  in  deferring  this  enter* 
prise  to  another  time. 

In  the  mean  time  I  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  I  occupied  myself  in  new  searche* 
at  the  Temple  of  Karnack.  There  I  found, 
several  feet  under  ground,  a  range  of 
sphinxes,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Thoe 
sphinxes,  with  beads  of  lions  on  the  bustt 
of  women,  are  of  black  granite,  of  the  usual 
size,  aud  for  tbe  most  part  of  beautiful 
execution.  There  was  in  the  same  place 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  A-mmon,  in  white  mar/» 
,  ble.  It  was  not  until  my  second  journey, 
in  1817,  that  I  discovered  the  head  of  s 
Colossus  qouch  ereater  than  that  of  Meta* 
noo.  Thia  head  of  granite,  and  of  a  single 
block,  is  by  itself  ten  feet  from  the  neck  to 
the  top  of  the  mitre,  with  which  it  is 
crowned.  Nothing  can  tu:  in  better  pre^ 
^  servation.  The  polish  is  still  as  beautiful 
'  as  if  it  had  but  just  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  statuary. 

After  this,  I  again  took  the  road  to  Na-* 
bia,  where  some  severe  trials  awaited  me* 
Tbe  people  of  this  country  are  quite  save* 
ges,  without  any  idea  of  hospitality.  They 
refused  us  things  the  most  necessary;  en* 
treaties  and  promises  had  Uo  effect  oa 
them.  We  were  reduced  to  live  upon 
;  Turkish  corn  soaked  in  water.    At  lengthy 
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by  dint  of  patience  and  courage,  after 
twenty-two  daya  perteTering  laboar,  I  had 
the  joy  of  finding  myielf  in  the  Temple  of 
Ybaambul,  where  no  European  has  ever 
before  entered,  and  which  presents  the 
greatest  excavation  in  Nubia  or  in  B^ypt. 
if  we  except  the  (ombs  which  I  have  since 
discovered  at  Thet)e8. 

The  Temple  of  Ybaambul  is  159  feel 
long»and  contains  fourteen  apartments  and 
an  immense  court,  where  we  discovered 
eight  colossal  figures  thirty  feet  high.  The 
columns  and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  figures  very  well  pre- 
served. This  temple  has  then  been  spared 
by  Cambys^s,  ana  the  other  ravagers  who 
came  after  him.  I  brought  some  antiqui- 
lies  from  thence— two  lions  with  the  heads 
of  vultures,  and  a  small  statue  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 

On  returning  again  to  Thebes,  I  applied 
myself  once  more  to  discover  what  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  object  of 
discovery  for  all  travellers  of  every  nation 
p>I  mean  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

It  is  known  that,  independent  of  thoae 
tombs  which  are  open,  there  existed  seve- 
ral under  ground,  but  no  person  has  yet 
discovered  in  what  place.  By  meana  of 
observations  on  the  situation  of  Thebes,  I 
at  length  found  the  index  that  shonid  lead 
me  on  the  way.  After  various  excavations, 
1  succeeded  in  discovering  six  of  these 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  Ihat  of  Apis,  as  it 
seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  mummy  of 
an  ox  found  there.  This  mummy  is  filled 
with  Bsphaltes.  .  For  the  rest,  nothing  that 
I  can  say^  would  enable  you  to  conceive 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this 
tomb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  curious  and 
the  most  astonishing  thing  in  Egypt,  and 
which  gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  labours 
of  its  ancient  inhabiUnta.  The  interior, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  is  S09 
feet,  and  contains  a  great  Dumber  of  cham- 
bers and  corridors.  The  walla  are  entirelv 
covered  with  hieroglyphica  and  lias-reliefs 

EBinted  tn  fresco.  The  colours  are  of  a 
rigbtoess  to  which  nothing  within  our 
knowledge  is  to  be  compared,  and  are  so 
well  preserved  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  just  laid  on.  But  the  most  beautiful 
antiquity  of  this  plsce,  in  the  principal 
chamber,  is  a  aarcophagus  of  a  single  piece 
of  alabaster,  nine  feet  seven  inches  long  by 
^hree  fett  nine  Inches  wide,  within  and 
without  equally  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  carved  figures.  This  large  vessel  has 
the  sound  of  a  silver  bell,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  glass.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  1  aliall  have  transported  It  to 
England,  as  I  hope  to  do^  it  will  be  esteem* 
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ed  one  of  the  most  precious  moi-ceour  of  our 
EuropcsD  Museums. 

Frahcb. 

Prize  to  Briiisk  AUrmwrner-^Rmfol, 

In  a  late  Sitting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  annual  prixe  for  the  moat 
interesting  discovery  was  awarded  to  Mr» 
Pond,  Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich,  on 
account  of  his  valuable  Observations  on  the 
paraUx  of  the  fixed  stara. 

SepuUkral  MonMmenU,  UmdUd. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  atten* 
tion  of  French  aitists  has  lately  been  di- 
rected, is  the  examination  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  City  of  Paris,  they 
have  been  examined,  delineated  and  mea- 
sured, with  tHe  greateat  attention,  as  work* 
of  art,  their  epitaphs  and  inacriptiona  co- 
pied, and  their  histories  given.  Thiswork, 
of  a  new  species,  is  conducted  by  M.  A  r- 
naud.  h  is  certain,  that  we  beatow  the 
greatest  pains  in  obtaining  representationa 
of  antient  tombs ;  and  that  our  artists  study 
them  with  attention,  among  other  antiqai- 
ties.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  modern 
structures  of  the  same  kind  should  not  be 
equally  regarded ;  nor  any.  why  the  sepal- 
chrsl  monuments  of  Ibis  island  should  not 
t)e  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  considera- 
tion as  thoae  of  Paris.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal cemeteriea  in  Paris:  that  of  Moot 
Louis,  that  of  Mont-Martre,  that  of 
Vaugirard,  and  that  of  St.  Catherine. 
Faubourg  St  Marcel.  That  of  Mont  Louia 
is  also  called  the  cemetery  of  the  House  of 
Pere  La  Chaise:  in  this,  the  plan  is  regu- 
lar ;  and  (he  tombs  are  placed  accohJing  to 
a  regular  succession  of  numbers.  This 
publication  containa  also  curious  remarks 
on  the  funerals  of  the  ancients,  and  on  the 
difierent  rttea  adopted  among  the  moderns ; 
together  with  moral  and  rcligioua  reflec- 
tiona,  auggttted  by  the  aubject. 

BrUiih  and  French  Nmiti  e^mfared. 

The  state  of  the  British  navy  cannot 
be  other  than  Interesting  to  foreign  powew, 
and  among  them  to  France,  our  neigh- 
bour: we  do  not.  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  French  press  should  have  lately 
prcaentedthe  public  with  "▼•"^  '^P?^" 
on  the  subject  j  »•»  tor  instance,  Arehrots 
Ntipalet,  &c.  by  Gf.  Laignel,  for  1818; 
which  has  furnUhed  1.  EuudelaMarwe 
Angtmu,  State  of  the  Engliah  Navy,  «a 
wen  in  ita  stores  and  equipment  aa  in  its 
officers  and  crews,for  the  year  1818.  This 
is  reprinted  from  the  lists,  &c  of  the  Eog- 
lish  Admiralty,  and  ia  explained  by  notes 
and  additions,  designed  to  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  condition  of  thia  branch  of  our 
national  power,  to  describe  the  influence 
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of  natal  officeri  on  the  general  conduct  of 
tbe  serf  ice,  to  afford  points  of  comparison 
oil  the  different  syatems  adopted  iu  Britain 
and  io  France,  with  the  different  couae- 
qariicea  which  follow  each  aysteni  reapec* 
Ufdy.    2.  Et€t  dn  MtUerifl,  &c.  State  of 
tbe  eqaipment  of  the  English  navy,  at  the 
date  of  Jaooary  1, 1818,  and  of  its  dtminu- 
tioo  between  the  two  periods  of  1793  and 
rai8.    (3.)  £tqm9ie,»ic  Sketch  and  con- 
Kqufiicfa  of  the  different  systems  adopted 
tor  the  ua?al  service  in  Britain    and  in 
France.    In  this  pamphlet  the  author  com- 
priieaa  coomarative  statement  of  the  tiro 
■errieea^the  GovemorM,  tbe  Commissioners, 
tiie  Administrators  in  various  departments, 
tbeNafal  Hoapitala,  the  Officers  afloat,  &c. 
with  the  officers  concerned  in  making  pur- 
ehaaea,  and  those  of  different  establish- 
BMati»  for  operations  and  works;  to  the 
isfliieoce  of  these  causes  he  attributes  much 
I     rfthe  difference  between  the  two  services. 
I     He  obaerres,  that,  in  England  with  a  force 
ofaonewbat  above  four  hundred  vessels  of 
war,  of  which  about  one  fourth  part  is  in 
actiie  aervice,  the  navy  ensures  the  safety 
of  samerous  coloraies  dispersed  all  over  the 
knowo  parts  of  the  globe:  it  protects  an 
innieiiae  maritime  commerce,  in  every  na- 
Tigablc  aea,  and  io  short,  it  maintains  the 
aipenorify  over  all  maritime  powers,  ex- 
cept America.    Whereas,  in  France,  with 
a  Dital  force  of  nearly  four  hundred  vessels 
|,   af  war,  of  which  at  least  one  fourth  part  is 
10  active  aervice,  the  marine  cannot  insure 
I    tbecooaervation  oftwoorthreesmallcoIo- 
|    Me^  and  a  few  colonial  establishments— 
osMt  effectually  protect  iU  feeble  mari- 
Uoiecponierce,  which  shews  itself  only  on 
two  or  three  of  tbe  mo«t  frequented  seas, 
«M  10  short,  haa  never  to  this  day,  being 

S!^  !?1  •'J?"^  "'^'^'^  ^^^  Po«^«r  and 
efforfa  of  tbe  Brit  isb  navy. 

.  ^n>ortifying  statement  has  been  met 
2«»ervatious  from  the  Parisian  periodi- 
«*  by  a  reference  to  the  naval  efforU  of 
jraow  10  promoting  the  independence  of 
-"■^nci:  they  insist  that  a  French  sqaa- 
^coooianded  by  M.  DeGuichen/re, 
J»«"y  engaged  an  EngHsh  squadron  of 
^jd  force  with  tt  sort  of  advantage  i^ihat 
nthe  Indian  seas  M.  de  Suffrein  obtained 
*mal  tictorie.  over  the  English  fleet: 
l^lhat,  bad  U  not  been  for  an  injudicious 
JJ^t  of  M.  de  Graase,  a  powerful 
JJPWi  fleet  would  infallibly  have  been 
^ ;  and  Jamaica  would  have  been 
"»» taken  or  much  endangered. 

i^fu'^^  *™*''  '°  **^'»'  ^"'not  all 
«I2ir^,i*?^'*'"*''  »"PPo»e:  for,  it 
^  be  said  that  the  French  navy  was  at 
S^i"}!  "°g«e  handed.  The  American 
"«^<»«manded  a  great  proportion  of  the 


British  force,  to  meet  its  privateers,  while 
the  under-hand  politics  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  navy  at  length  became  the  open 
enemy  of  Britain,  and  the  never-to-be- 
Ibrgotten  jnuction  of  the  fleet  of  Spain 
with  that  of  France,  did  more  to  establish 
the  proposition  of  M.  Laignel,  than  all  the 
endeavourv  of  the  French  writers  can  effect 
to  overthrow  it. 

Hudihrat  in  French  verse. 
If  we  miatake  not  we  have  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  a  translation  into  French  verse 
of  that  very  singular,  and,  we  should  have 
thought,  scarcely  intelligible  poem  to  fo- 
reigners, Butler's  Hudibras.     It  was  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Townley,  an  English 
officer  in  the  service  of  France ;  with  re- 
marks by  L*Archer,the  translator  of  Hero- 
dotus.    A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  now 
proposed  with  plates  copied  af(er  HogarHi, 
the  English  text  on  the  opposite  page  to 
the  translation.    The  price  of  the  flrst  edi- 
tion has  risen  from   13  to  40  francs,  not- 
withstanding numerous  defects.      If  the 
French  should  really  relish  the  poignant 
satire,  and  recondite  witticisms  and  learn- 
ing of  tbia  eccentric  production,  it  will  be 
a  striking  proof  that  the  Anglomania  has 
not  yet  subsided  among  them.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  Voltaire  commended  this  poem 
in  high  terms;    to  which,  no  doubt,  his 
enmity  against  Christianity  in  all  its  forma 
powerfully  contributed ;  but,  that  he  under- 
stood it,  we  no  more  believe  than  we  be- 
lieve that  he  understood  Christianity  itself. 
M.  Abel  Remnsat,  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  read  an 
article  on  the  wandering  nations  of  Upper 
Asia,  extracted  from  a  work  entitled  Re^ 
eherehet  sur  lee  Langues  Tartares.    The 
moat  original  observation  for  which  it  was 
dialinguished  is,  that  the  Gotha  originally 
issued  from  Tartarv ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
affirms,  that  near  Mount  Altai  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Runic  characters  simi- 
lar te  those  of  Scandinavia. 

Tax  on  periodicals  ^eluded. 
There  seems  to  be  something  going  on 
in  France,  in  reference  to  periodical  works, 
which  deserves  notice.  If  we  rightly  un- 
derstand the  matter,  a  tax  attaches  to  works 
published  at  stated  periods ,  for  which  rea- 
son such  works  as  formerly  appeared  at 
certain  times  now  appear  at  uncertain 
times,  and  assume  other  titles ;  as  for  in. 
stance.  La  Minerve  Francaise,  The  French 
Minerva,  replaces  the  French  Mereure, 
and  no  longer  b  published  periodically ; 
yet  it  forms  four  volumea  annually,  and 
each  of  these  volumes  comprizes  thirteen 
numbers:  which  to  any  common  intellect 
would  appear  to  be  weekly;  forming  flfty. 
two  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Germany. 

Jncieni  Engravmgs  on  Wood  recovered, 

A  late  article  in  our  Journal  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  te  the  history  of 
tbe  art  of  engraving,  and  as  an  eminent  and 
original  branch  of  that  art,  to  (he  practice 
of  engraving  on  wood.  We  then  thought 
Mr.  Ottley  fortunate  in  having  recovered 
several  of  the  original  wooden  plates  of 
Albert  Durer.  We  have  now  to  re- 
port a  performance  that  appears  to  be  a 
very  proper  sequel  to  such  researches. 

HolzehnitU  Deutseher  MeisUr,  &c.  En- 
gravings on  wood,  by  ancient  German 
masters,  collected/  by  John  Albert  de 
Derschau;  intended  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  art ;  published  and  attached  to  a 
memoir  on  the  progress  of  wood  engrav- 
insN  by  R.  Z.  Becker.  Imperial  folio.  Go. 
tha,  1817. 

The  first  number  of  this  work,  it  must 
be  observed,  preceded  Mr.  Ottley's  vo- 
lumes by  several  years ;  and  appeared  so 
far  back  as  1808.     It  contained  fifty- nine 
engravings ;  second,  contained  seventy  en- 
gravings; and   among  them  were  about 
twenty  examples,  which  ilated  from. the 
earliest  period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  In 
Europe,  a  few  of  theae  belonged  even  to 
the  origin  of  the  practice  of  multiplying 
impressions  i  that  ia  to  say,  to  little  short, 
if  at  all,  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Among 
these  ancient  examples  are  several  by  mas- 
ters not  hitherto  known,  executed  before 
the  invenlion  of  printing,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  introductory  to  it.   Combined 
with  these  are  seventy-four  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as 
Albert  Durer,  John  Burghmayer,  Albert 
Altdorfer,  &c.  with  thirty  plates  marked 
%%ilh    monograms    only,  and    more  than 
thirty  plates  by  unknown  masters  without 
any  signature. 

The  third  number  includes  twelve  plates 
engraved  before  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  whole  forming  fifty-eight 
plates. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  among  the 
series  are  tliirty  impressions  of  extraordt, 
nary  size ;  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height, 
and'  from  two  to  five  feet  in  width. 

The  work  is  not  yet  coaaplete;  but  a 
fourth  number  it  is  expected  will  conclude 
it.  The  price  of  those  hiHiarto  publislied 
is  42  rix  dollars.  The  curious  will  cer- 
tai  n  ly  acknowledge  their  oUigationa  to  the 
diligent  compiler  and  to  tlie  historian*  for 
putting  them  in  possession  of  documeota, 
so  rare,  instructive,  aud  intereatiog. 
lAtttfthe  Lemfned, 
Wc  place  together  the  following  Arti- 
cles, though  not  strictly  beK>ogf«9  to  tbe 


same  country,  because  they  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  are  apparently  composed 
with  the  same  intention. 

GeUhrten  lexicon,  j-e.  Dictionary  of 
learned  Ecclesiastics  (Catholics)  of  Ger- 
many and  Switsserland,  published  by  F.  C. 
Fetrirr.  ,  .    . 

AiphMbeiisek€  Lisie,  *«.  Alpha  beUoal 
List  of  learned  Jews  and  Jewesses,  Pa- 
triarchs, Rabbins,  8cc.  froaa  tbe  begimiioir 
of  tbe  world  to  this  day,  with  biogrjapbi- 
cal  notices,  by  P.  Yong. 

We  hope  thut  some  capable  person  will 
supply  a  deficiency  by  publishing  a  Kst  of 
•learned  Protestant  Writers,  by  way  of 
companion  to  the  first  of  these.  And  if 
tbe  list  of  learned  Jews  may  bring  as  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  Rabbins,  and  their 
sects,  we  could  be  glad  tb«t  Uwir  oppo- 
nents also  might  Meet  with  equal  atten- 
tion. 

HUNOARY. 

BrUish  TVavetl0rB  duiingmthed. 
In  a  collection  of  Voyages  intended  to 
convey  information  on  an  extensive  seale, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  are  lately 
published  in  Hungary*  we  have  the  plca^ 
sure  to  see  that  the  first  place  is  allotted 
to  our  lamented  countryman  Mnngo 
Parke's  Travels  into  the  interior  of  Afrioa- 
This  is  fbllowed  by  Stephen  MarcbandV 
Voyage  round  the  World  in  1790,  1791, 
1792;  and  that  by  an  extract  from  tbe 
famous  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 


Italy. 
ImHh  Lmnguagt  in  Aasriii. 
Observations  on    the   striking    resem- 
blance discovered  between  the  language 
of  tbe  Russians^nd  that  of  the  Romans. 
Count  de  Rechherg  sometime  ago,  in  his 
great  work  on  tbo  People  of  Rnssia*  pub- 
lished at  Paris  (1812)  remarked  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  ancient  Greek 
tongue  and  that  uf  the  present  Russians. 
The  anonymous  aotbof  of  these  Observa- 
tioas  has  persuMded  himself  that  he  dts* 
covers,  a  resemblaure   much    more  evi- 
dent  between   the   Latin   language   and 
tbe    Sclavouian,    from    which    the    Rus- 
sian is  derived*    In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion the  author  cites  numerous  instancea 
from  among  the  articles,  the  verbs,  and 
substantives,  also  from  the  adjectives  and 
the.  adverbs  of  the  two  iancuagei.    Tb« 
analogy,  of  these  terms  i«  often,  striking  ; 
though  sometimes,  as.  might  be  exp«ntedC 
it  appears  rather  forced  or  fiinciftil^    Th« 
author  explains  tbe   infiuence  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  tongue  on    the  Russian  by 
recollecting  the  establishment  of  Reman 
Colonies  as  well  beyond  the  Danuho  as.  on 
tbis  side  df  it^  firom  the  tine  of  Tr^|an« 
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Tho  Beif  bboQrfaood  of  tlieie,  in  all  (SMet, 
and  the  intermixture  of  tbem  in  many 
caae^witii  tiie  natii^es,  ooald  not  fail  of 
^▼toff  a  tone  to  mncb  of  the  language  of 
we  people  around  tbem. 
^  A  list  of  words  received  from  foreigners 
into  tbe  Russian  language,  especially  from 
Uie  Tartars  and  the  Turks,  is  annexed. 
Hoeh  works  serve  as  valuable  historical 
records;  and  together  with  popular  cus- 
toms and  maooers,  many  of  which  are  of 
foreign  origin,  contribute  tw  trace*  the  con- 
nectio&s  and  associations  of  tribes  and 
peoples. 

/<«ft'aa  LUerature.'-Wt  learn  by  let- 
ters from  Rome,  that  tbe  splendid  edi- 
tion of  the  Eneid  preparing  for  publication 
«t  tbe  expence  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Peronsbire,  is  in  great  forwardness,  and 
will  probably  appear  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember next.  It  is  tbe  Italian  translation 
by  Aonibal  Caro,  and  win  be  pnWi«be<l  in 
two  large-  rolumes.  Only  two  hundred 
and  thirty  copies  are  to  be  printed,  of  which 
tbe  Duchess  retains  one  han<lred  and 
fifty  for  herself,  and  the  other  eighly  are  to 
belong  to  the  printer  (de  Rumants,  at 
Rome.)  Four-and-twenty  views,  repre- 
senting the  actual  state  o^  places  in  lt«t1>, 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  will  adorn  this  edi- 
tion :  tbey  will  be  engraved  by  M.  Geme- 
liv,  from  drawings  by  tbe  first  artists  in 
Ruow. 

A  new  edition  has  been  published,  at 
Rome,  of  the  celebiated  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  new  edi- 
tion u  made  after  a  manuscript  fortunate- 
ly diaooTerei^  in  tbe  Vatican  Library :  it 
contains  a  great  many  Tcry  interesting 
ebaplers  whieb  have  never  before  been 
published,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  taloa- 
ble  aeqaisftton  to  tbe  lovers  of  tbe  fine 
Mta. 
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HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 
or 


Uttttholmtt. 


Homo  sum: 


Humtmrnm  nihil  a  me  aiienum  puio. 

AXBKICaa    FORBIGH   MISSION   SCHOOL.  • 

From  a  Isfe  report  of*fhe  Committee  of 
tbis  Institution,  which  was  established  in 
181^  it  appears,  that  natives  of  almost 
ewerf  heathen  eeuntry,  influenced  by  cu- 
rMty,  and  various  other  motives,  are  con- 
rtandy  in  the  babtt  of  visiting  tbe  United 
State*.    When  tbey  anrive,  strengeni  to  all 


around  tbem,  i}nsMX|Qai»ted  vHth  the  lair- 
gtiage,  tbe  manners  and  customs,  the  arts 
and  employments  of  civilized  life,  destitute 
of  property  and  of  friends,  they  often  em- 
brace the  first  opportunity  to  retmm  to 
their  native  country  $  or,  if  tliey  remain, 
it  is  only  to  become  more  wicked,  and 
more  miserable^  than  ever.  To  provide 
for  the  education  and  maiutenance  of  these 
youths,  as  well  as  to  flt  tbem  for  tbe  office 
of  Missionaries,  is  tbe  laudable  object  of 
this  Institution. 

Christianity  and  civilization  go  band  in 
hand;  and  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  mutual  helps  to  each  other.  This 
being  the  case,  it*  is  indispensable  that 
many  of  these  yodths  should  be  instructed 
in  the  arts  of  mechanism,  aericulture,  and 
commerce.  It  is  also  highly  important, 
that  a  considerable  number  should  be  edu- 
cated as  physicians.  With  tbe  healing  art, 
most  Heathens  are  uuacquainted :  those 
who  are  instrumental  in  relieving  their  lio- 
dily  sufferings,  and  prolonging  their  lives, 
are  regarded  by  them  witb  peculiar  affec- 
tion and  respect.  The  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  these  and  other  useful  arts  to 
a  Missionary,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  by  the  help  of 
these  that  he  is  to  gain  access  to  thepeo* 
pie;  and  acquire  iiifiuence;  and  among 
savages,  they  are  tbe  only  means  by  which 
he  can  secure  his  own  safety. 

Should  they  become  qualified  to  preach 
tbe  gospel,  they  will  possess  many  advan- 
tages  over  Missionaries  from  America,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Christian  world. 

They  are  acquainted  witb  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  vices  and  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen.  From  ignorance  of  these 
other  Missionaries  have  ofien  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  christianize  tbe  Heathen. 

Tfiey  will  be  free  from  buspicion.  Most 
Heathen  nations,  from  their  intercooiv^ 
wifh  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name^ 
but  whose  conduct  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  have  con- 
tracted  Ml  rong  prejudices  against  their  mott 
enlightened  brethren.  To  gain  their  con- 
fidence has  been  as  difficult  as  it  is  import- 
ant. By  employing  natives,  this  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  propagating  the  gospel 
would  be  removed. 

Being  united  to  them  by  tbe  ties  of  blood 
and  affection,  they  must  feel  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  their  countrymen ;  and,  having 
themselves  experienced  the  eviis  of  Pa- 
ganism as  well  as  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, tbey  will  be  able  to  recommend 
the  latter  with  peculiar  force.  To  see  their 
kindred  forsaking  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thera— the  religion  with  which  are  inter- 
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uroiren,  ii  thej  imagine,  tbeir  dearest  io- 
tereato— and  embracing  that  of  fortignera, 
cannot  fail  powerfally  to  affect  their  minds, 
and  excite  them  to  inquire  and  examine  for 
themselves. 

Their  constitution  is  suited  t«  the  cli- 
mates of  the  farious  countries,  in  which 
they  will  be  employed.  Owing  to  a  change 
of  climate,  the  health  of  many  Missionaries 
has  been  impaired,  and  their  usefulness  ei- 
ther ereatly  dimiqished  or  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

They  are  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  their  conntrymen.  A  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary, when  he  arrives  at  the  place  of 
his  destination*  in  consequence  of  being 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Heathen  around  him,  is  unable  to  enter  im- 
mediately on  the  appropriate  work  of  the 
mission.  He  must  first  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  those  to  whom  he 
is  sent:  to  do  this,  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult;  and  mach  time  is  spent,  and 
much  money  is  expended,  without  any  im- 
mediate advantage  to  the  mission.  A  na- 
tive missionary,  it  is  obvious,  would  not 
be  subject  to  these  difficulties. 

Students  can  easily  be  obtained  for  this 
school  from  almost  any  part  of  the  Hea- 
then world,  and  to  almost  any  extent. 

Those  native  instructors  and  interpreters 
which  must  be  had  in  considerable  num- 
bers, before  any  mission  among  Heathen 
nations  can  make  much  progress,  can  be 
educated  and  fitted  for  their  work,  at  a 
much  less  expense  in  this  country,  on  the 
plan  proposed,  than  to  aend  out  missiona- 
riea  and  their  families  to  Heathen  lauda  for 
the  same  purpose. 

This  institution  will  be  of  very  great  ad- 
Tantage  to  those  missionaries  who  are  going 
among  the  Heathens.  By  spending  a  sea- 
ion  at  the  school,  they  might  learn  some- 
tbiog  of  the  manners  and  language,  per- 
haps, of  the  very  nation  to  which  they  are 
going:  and  often  will  find  aome,  from 
among  the  pupils,  who  will  be  their  com- 
panions and  interpreters  on  the  mission. 

The  following  are  the  rulea  of  this  esta- 
blishment, which  may  be  found  useful  to 
persons  about  to  form  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

1.  This  school  shall  l>c  atyled  the  Fo- 
reign Mission  School. 

2.  The  object  of  this  school  shall  be  the 
education  of  Heathen  youth,  in  audi  a 
manner,  as  that,  with  future  professional 
studies,  they  may  be  qualified  to  become 
missionaries,  schoolmasters,  interpreters, 
physicians  or  surgeons,  among  Heathen 
nations;  and  to  communicate  such  infor- 
natioa  io  agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  shall 


tend  to  pnmiote  Christianity  and  civilixa* 
tlon. 

S.  Other  youths,  of  acknowleged  piety, 
may  'be  admitted  to  this  school,  at  their 
own  expence,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
agents,  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  aforementioned  object. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  under  the  imme.- 
diate  direction  of  a  principal;  in  whom 
shall  be  Tested  the  executive  authority, 
and  who  shall  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  pupils.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  agents,  and  ahall  have 
a  fixed  yearly  salary. 

5.  The  principal  shall  be  furnished  with 
such  ASSISTANTS  ss  the  ogcnts  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  judge  necessary. 

6.  One  of  the  aasistantsshsll  superintend 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  school,  and 
board  the  students. 

7.  The  school  may  be  furnished  with 
such  buildings  aa  shall  be  necessary,  and 
such  landa  as  the  interest  of  the  school  re- 
quires. 

8.  The  students  shall  be  instructed  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  writing  the  English 
Isnguage;  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  aa  shall  be  deemed  useful,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  principal,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  agents. 

9.  Exercises  shall  be  instituted  by  the 
principal,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to 
the  studenU  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective languages. 

10.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  shall 
be  attended  daily  in  the  school,  scoompa- 
nied  with  the  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  singing  of  psslms  orliymns. 

1 1.  At  the  stated  seasons  of  morning  and 
evening  prayers  on  the  sabbath,  the  prin- 
cipal shall  take  occasion  to  instruct  the 
students  in  the  leading  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  at  snch  other  times  as  the 
agenU  shall  judge  expedient;  and  he  shall 
see  that  the  students  regularly  attend  pub- 
lic worship  on  the  sabbath. 

12.  There  shall  be  two  vacations  of  the 
school  each  year:  one  of  three  weeks, 
commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
May;  and  the  other  of  six  weeks  com- 
mencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
teml)er. 

13.  The  agents  shall  visit  and  examine 
the  school  Annually,  oji  the  Tuesday  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May;  and»  by 
their  committee,  as  much  ofteuer  as  they 
shall  judge  expedient 

14.  Such  rules  and  regulations,  for  the 
government  and  discipline  of  theacboola, 
shall  be  adopted,  as  the  agents  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  oeceasary* 
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IM^ 


tHKWIXO  ALL 


THE  MmiOirART  STATIOHS  III  THE  WORLD — THE  R UMBER  OF  MIBSIORARICI  AT 
B4CB— AND  THE  iOCIETlES  BY  WHOM  THEY  ARE  EMPLOYED. 


lilf 


urn 


I"* 

as 


Afra 
Allahabad 

AJrti(U.T 
Amtr.  ladi 
Alcppie 


Bdtary 


Baahaj 


EMtlodtet 
DiRo 


Wcat  lad. 
N.   Amer. 
BMtlDdtot 
Rbm-TutL 
Wot  Ind, 


V.St. 


Caaa4a,T   (■«• 
CalcaOa,     (lee 


Cape  Towa  . 


Chriii«|ter'«,  8t 

Cstym 

Catwa 

Dariih  Mm,  t 


Dicah 

Gflvbicr 
Gttjaa 
Sijah 


Tovo  W. 


0«fM     . 

GficeHiU 


OrifnTowa 
GrMockloof 
Sirian,  4 
Htphiikali   . 
B«Me  Kraal 
IrfcMlik 
JiMiea,» 
Java,  1 
Jaaorc 


11 


Weal  lad. 

Dilto. 

Eaitladlca 

Ditto 

W«at  lad. 

S.  AfHca 

Eaallodica 

8.  Africa 

Eaitladlca 

Dttto 


S.  AfHea 


S.  Africa 
W.  Africa 
Ghiaa 
S.  Africa 
Eaitladlca 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Waal  lad. 
Eaatladica 
Ditto 
Weal  lad. 


Wcatlad. 

Eaatladica 

Ditto 

Wotlod. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

W.  AfHca 

£aatladlea 

Ditto 

.AfHca 
S.  Africa 


W.Af^.Ill 
S.  AfHca 

Wcatlod. 

:$.  Africa 

Ditto 

S.  America 

fl.  AfHca 

Ditto 

Siberia 

W«RIad. 

Eaatladica 

Ditto 


;iJ 


at    ifti^ 


Karaaa 
Kidderpoor  . 
Kiofaioo 
KiMey  Towa 
Labrador,  s 
Lattalioo      . 
Leiceatcr  Moaot. 
Leopold  Towo 
Maoagaacar 
Madraa 
Malta  aad  Greek 


Maaridaa 

Meerat 

Moaghyr 


Roaa.  Tart. 
Eaatladica 


Africa 
N.  AoMrie 
S.  Africa 
W.  Africa 
Ditto 

Co.of  Afy. 
Eaatladica 

Mcditenra. 

Eaatladica 

fod.Oceaa 

Eaalladiea 

Ditto 

S.  Africa 

Nagpore  Eaatladica 

Ncvla  Weal  lad. 

N.Braaa.4kNova 
Scotia 

Kewfonadiaad      Waat  lod. 

New  Zeaiaad       Sooth  Sea 

Niagara 

Orealwrg     .         Roaa:  Tttt. 

Otahelteft  ElqMo  Soalh  Sea 


Paioa 
Palaraeotta 
Paramatu    . 
Peace  Moontalfe 
RaagooB     . 
Regeaf  a  Towa 
Sarc|»U 
Seranpora  • 
4  Sierra  Leooa 


Sarat 

raajora  aod  Trl- 

ehioopoiy 
relllcherry 
rhaepolb 
ritaljra 
Tobago 
Tortula  aod  Vir- 

gia  IflUoda 
Travaacore 
Iraaqaebar* 
IrinidaA      . 
ralbagh 


eaatladica 

Ditto. 

K.  8.Walca 

!i.AIHea 

Eaatladica  M 

W.  AfHca 

Roaa.  Tart. 

Caatlodlea 

W.  Africa 

Eastladiea 

ReM.Tart. 

S.  Africa 

EaMladiei 


Ditto 
Ditto 
S.  Africa 
Eaatlodict 
West  lod. 


Vaaa  Variya 

Vcpery 

Vioceafi,  St. 

Vacigapataia 

WUberforcatowa 

VodgroFomab 


P.agt  lodieft 
Ditto 
WcM  lod. 
S.  Africa 

aladiea 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Veal  Tod. 
Kaatladiea 
W.  Africa 
Okto 


li 


w)  100 


^1 


S>M 


•  TnnqLclMr  was  ori^nallj  r  Daniih  Bffiuioo,  institQtRd  ia  1705,  nod  is  bow  restored  to  Dm* 
BsAi  b«t  bas  been  loog  sopported  by  ths  Society  for  PronoUiif  Cbristisa  Knowledge  ib  BtHlelt's 
Boildtofs  Loodon. 

Tbe  SootsT  Society  for  tbo  PropagRtion  of  tbo  Gofpcl  in  tbe  Highlaads,  Ac.  iocorpivattd  1709, 
bad  ibimcrly  r  MiMion  io  Nortb  America,  wbicb  It  Row  estioct ;  bot  ba?e  9  MissioDarias  aod  II 
Cstcddits  ia  the  Higblaoda  aod  lalca. 
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Society  far  promoting  CAritlMfi  KnaW' 
Wgv.—Comparative  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  in  the  years 

1804  1817. 

Ponitlons  and  Legulet          stt  14   6  6,Me  ir  jo 

Anaul  sobicripUoDs            2,(4»    •    0  ]i,6S4  10    o 

iUceipt  for  Book*  MAt  oat    4,6SS    B  11  >1.t84  10    a 

Gion  Receipu                   IMM    i    8  so,9sl  It    • 

Snbicrlben                                    s,ow  aboot  is,ooo 

Kew  Salwcribert                                200  abost    s.ooo 

Bibles  laieed                                   i,iO»  •2S,0flO 

TeMamento  and  Pulton  iaraed        ft,|20  86,605 

Book  of  Common  Pra>er              14,380  80,498 

Homiliet  and  rracu                     1S4,00»  l^io«4i4 

•  Exclniive  of  tbe  Society'i  Family  Bible,  of  wbich 
10,000  copies  bad  been  aold  in  two  yean. 


BANK.8   FOR   8ATING8. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire Sating  Bank,  was  held  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  at  Hertford,  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  March.  The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, the  ptTtron,  presided.  His  Lordship 
addressed  a  numerous  and  most  respectable 
assemblage  in  language  expressive  of  cor- 
dial and  warm  approbation  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  concluded  by  congratulating  the 
meeting  on  the  large  increase  of  the  depo- 
aita  during  the  past  year.  The  report, 
which  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Lloyd, 
the  Secretary,  contained  the  following  gra. 
tifying  statemeot : — 
Deposits  from    Mar.  1816  to 

Mar.1817... 3^91     1    0 

lotereot 103    S    8 

Deposits  fr0m    Mar.  1817  to 

Mar.  1818 :..«  13,005  10  11 

InterMt 871     14 

Gaio  on  Sale  of  Stock 1,084  19    5 

18,445  14  11 
Returned  to  Depositprs 1,582    4    5 

16,863  10    6 
Lliid  oat  in  Debentares 16,800    0    0 

Balance  in  band 63  10    6 

DEPOSITORS  OLASSBD. 

SundayBanks 186  15  6 

Clubs 1,687  l7  8 

Tradesmen  and  small   Farmers  2,576  10  10 

Jonmeymeo 1,032    5  9 

la  trust  for  Children  and  others  1,301  18  O 

Laboarers 2,273  14  5 

MenSefTants 1,545  19  6 

MaidSepranta  •••• 2,245  11  4 

Cbildreo*' ••  1,249    5  6 

Willows '..  646  18  3 

BejoDgingtoyarious  pesKms*-  1,89112  A 

tlBfiW    9    5 


recommended  to  the  adoption  of  ereryof- 
ficiating  clergyman  in  the. county.  The 
experience  of  aeveral  years  in  many,  pa- 
rishes in  the  town,  neighbourhood,  and 
county  of  Hertford,  authorized  the  assu- 
rance of  tifeir  eminent  utility.  The  man- 
ner of  conducting  them  is  at  once  aimple 
and  easy:— Immediately  alter  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sundays,  the  clergyman  receires 
from  the  labonriug  ctassea  any  weekly  sum 
not  exceeding  two  ehillinga  from  an  indiri- 
dual.  At  Christmas,  the  accomalation  is 
returned,  together  with  the  interest,  which 
local  donations  will  not  fail  to  supply. 
Some  depositors  then  place  a  portion  of 
those  sums  into  the  County  Saving  Banks, 
to  which  the  Sunday  Banks  thus  become 
auxiliary.  Already  14  Sunday^aoks  ha%e 
been  formed  in  the  county  oif  Hertford. 
This  statement  was  reoeired  with  sincere 
satisfaction,  and  mnch  animated  and  inte- 
resting discussion  arose  on  this  subject, 
and  on  the  general  business  of  tbe  day. 

Saving  Banks  have  been  just  comiDeuced 
at  Banbury,  Poole,  and .  various  other 
places. 


BSSSBSBaBBSSSSSBSaBS^SSaBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THB 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 


The  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  called 
by  the  Rev.  Secretary  to  the  valuable  in- 
stitution of  Sunday  Banks,    which  were 


CALCUTTA. 
Epidemic  Diseabc 
Though  we  are  much  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  late  unfavourable  rumours  of  ex- 
tensive sickness  among  the  .Europeans  in 
India  are  greatly  exaggerated,  yet,  it  inost 
be  acknowledged  that  circumstances  have 
occurred  which  are  too  much  adapted  to 
countenance  it.  The  following  paragraphs 
have  reached  ustirom  India ;  and  we  should 
t>e  glad  to  report  that  there  was  now  mo 
further  cause  of  alarm.  Tbe  imbecility 
of  tbe  natives  and  of  their  niedical  skill, 
need  no  remark  from  us. 

We  are  sorry  to  Icaru  from  Calcutta, 
that  the  epidemic,  disease  which  has  lately 
been  so  fatal  in  that  capital  and  the  neigb- 
bouring  provinces,  continoes  unchecked 
in  its  progress;  sod  such,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  the  alarm  oxcited  by  this 
dreadful  calamity,  that  Calcutta' has  been 
deserted  hy  a  great  portion  of  its  native 
population.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that'  the  prejudices  pointed  ont  Iq  the  fol- 
lowipg  parngrapb  (ibould  paralise  tbe  ha- 
mane  effort*  wbieh  ha?e  beep  mMdt  to 
check  this  ^f  f«l  #««a«e» 
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The  Epidemic  which  has  committed 
snob  ravagei  tbrooghoat  Benfi^al,  has  made 
its  appearance  at  Ckuprak^  Pgtna,  Dtna- 
pore,  Mmgdipore,nn^  several  other  stations. 
At  Ckmfn^  the  deaths  dorinf?  the  first  four 
dajs  of  tbe  disease  were  80;  66  died  on 
the  19th,  and  61  on  tbefOth  Sept  On 
tbe  23d,  however,  the  casnaities  had  de* 
creased  to  38,  so  that  we  trust  effica- 
cioQs  measures  had  been  adopted  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  devouring  malady. 

The  late  heavy  rains  have  not  bad  a  fa- 
vourable infln<*nce  on  the  prevailing  Epide- 
mic. Beneficial  effects,  from  an  improve- 
ment of  the  weather,  may  now,  however,  be 
confidently  expected  atan  early  period .  In 
tbe  mean  time,  we  understand,  that  the 
means  pursned,  under  tbe  antbority  of  Go- 
vemment,  for  furnishing  aid  to  natives  at- 
tacked with  the Choltra  Mmrhm^'m  Calcutta 
and  its  vicinity,  have  been  officially  made 
known  to  tbe  public  officers  throughout  the 
lower  prcwinces,  and  that  the  Magistrates 
and  Medical  Officers  stationed  in  the  dis- 
tricts IB  which  tbe  epidemic  ma^  prevail, 
have  lieeD  antborised  and  enjoined  to 
adopt  similar  measures  at  their  respective 
stations. 

The  benefit  which  has  been  experienced 
from  tbe  application  of  tlie  means  adverted 
to,  wiM  t>e  sufficiently  appreciated  from 
the  following  atwtract  report  of  the  cases 
whteh  have  been  treated  by  the  Native 
Doctors,  employed  by  Government,  in 
Calcuttfiy  and  its  immediate  vieinity^  dar- 
ing the  Ifist  twelve  (Uys. 
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Cured  or 

StpiffKbtT 

TUai  num- 

Omva- 

Died. 

ber  o/easM 

leseeni. 

I9di,90tb. 

sad  91tt 

594 

479 

45 

nA 

395 

991 

34 

»d 

891 

960 

31 

94th 

397 

990 

87 

Mb 

947 

917 

30 

Mb 

303 

964 

39 

97th 

976 

949 

34 

98th 

978 

949 

99 

991b 

997 

964 

33 

30th 

301 

970 

31 

Tout 

3169 

9896 

343 

Of  tbe  persons  in  the  al>ove  abstract, 
reported  to  have  tlied,  the  cases  of  many 
were  brought  a nder  the  notice  of  Native 
Doctors,  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  tbe 
disorder,  as  to  render  all  medical  aid  inef- 
fectual. Many  others  have  died  before 
any  aid  conld  be  rendered  to  them.  The 
number  of  persons  attacked  with  the  Epi- 
demic, whose  lives  haite  t»een  saved  by  the 
hnmaue  and  prompt  assistance  of  Medical 
GenHemen,  and  of  European  and  other  be^ 
Bevolent  individoalsy  is  very  considerable. 


A  8MAX.L  FAMILY  TO :P«0T1DS  909l\\\ 

At  a  late  Durbar  held  byRui^ect  Singh^ 
at  Lahore,  to  receive  a  Vakeel  returned 
from  Cashmere,  and  also  to  receive  a  Va- 
keel from  Cashmere,  with  due  honour,  the 
following  statement  Was  received.  What 
might  be  the  revenues  of  tbe  state  to  meet 
the  exj^oces  of  portioning  off  these  de- 
iscendantsof  Royalty,  must  be  left  to  the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  of  that  king- 
dom; certainly,  no  Europe|n  treasury 
would  be  able  to  meet  them,  rebut  m 
ttenUibuM. 

The  Vakeel  from  CnfllimerR»  was  in- 
trodncedy  asid  presented  several  pre* 
sents— he  expressed  the  anxiety  his  Sove- 
reign felt  to  continue  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  King  of  tbe  Sifchs*,  and  on  being 

Suestioned  respecting  the  resources  of  the 
jngdom  of  Iran,  he  replied,  that  tbe  King 
had  a  large  revenue,  law  himdred  amd 
ffiy  sofis^  and  one  thmatmd  and  eight 
wives. 

Bight-kand  Skeld. 
From  the  Calcutta  Jowmal, — We  observe 
advertised  for  sale  in  one  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertisers, some  Daksbiii  Abert  or  Right- 
hand  Shells,  which  have  been  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta on  account  qf  His  Majesty^s  Ceylon 
Government.  The  fancied  virtues,  and 
consequent  value,  of  these  extraordinary 
specimens  of  conchdogy  are  thus  described 
by  the  respectable  agents:  ^ These  shells, 
from  their  peculiar  structure,  tieing  formed 
in  the  opposite  way  to  all  other  shells,  snd' 
called  from  this  circumstance,  Dakshin 
Abert  or  Right-hand  Shells,  are  held  in 
the  highest  degree  of  estimation  by  the 
Natives  of  India,  who  attach  to  them  a  su- 
pernatural virtne,  which  insures  to  the  fbr- 
tnnate  possessor  constant  prosperity  and 
exemption  from  all  calamitous  occurrences.** 
This  talismanic  power,  devoutly  believed 
in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern 
World,  has  given  to  these  shells  a  value 
almost  incredible,  being  upwards  of  sixty 
times  more  than  their  weight  in  silver. 

^  To  the  more  enlightened  European  they 
are  also  objects  of  interest  in  natural  his- 
tory, from  their  singular  form  and  great 
scarcity  J  for  the  Dakshin  Abert  holda  that 
place  among  shells,  which  the  diamond 
does  among  stones,** 

MADRAS. 

DANCinn  «in.L,  compbtition  vor. 

Lately,  at  Madras  two  native  women 
were  brought  to  trial  for  cruelty  to  a  child, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  to  have  lost, 
or  to  have  been  the  means  of  losing,  a 
double  Fanan^.  The  defence  set  up  was, 
tfaiif  a  eompetifioD  for  this  girl  had  taken 
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place  between  two  paHies,  each  of  which 
wished  to  obtain  her  for  that  Pagoda  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  therefore  trumped 
up  this  atory  of  cruelty,  againat  the  pri- 
aonera  out  of  revenge.  The  jury  did  not 
beh'eve  thia  defence;  but,  the  aaggeation 
aufficiently  provea  to  what  practicea  the 
partizant  of  the  Pagodia  have  recourae 
to  obtain  thoae  victims  of  their  auperstition, 
which  they  afterwards  direct  to'  purposes 
and  incitements  the  very  reverse  of  honor- 
able and  pious. 

Cetlon. 
Ituwrrtetian  at  Badula. 
From  the  Ceylon  Gazette  of  Nov.  4: — 
Symptoms  of  insurrection  having  been  ma- 
nifested near  the  British  Residence  of  Ba- 
dula, where  Mr.  Wilson  was  chief,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  party  of 
about  30  Malay  and  Caffree  soldiers,  with 
whom,  and  an  Interpreter,  he  marched  to 
the  scene  of  commotion,  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  He  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  refractory  Bandians;  but  finding  he 
was  unlikely  to  succeed  in  his  object,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  Badula  for  a  larger 
military  force.  A  mysterious  stranger  had 
been  aeen  for  some  days  before  about  the 
country,  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
late  Royal  Family,  exciting  insurrection, 
with  the  design  of  i^pgaining  the  Throne, 
and  the  partizana  of  his  cause  were  disco- 
vered to  be  more  numerous  than  had  been 
suspected.  Mr.  Wilson  took  a  different 
road  back  to  Badula,  supposing  the  coun- 
try by  which  he  had  advanced  might  be 
raised  against  him.  He  and  his  party  had 
reached  Stannewaree,  when  an  armed  par- 
ty appeared  and  demanded  a  conference. 
Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  same  intrepidity  and 
humanity  which  he  had  a  few  days  before 
shown  among  the  Bandians,  thinking  ac- 
commodation might  be  affected  by  treaty, 
rather  than  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  ad- 
vanced to  the  invitation ;  but  when  within 
a  few  yarda  of  the  party,  a  volley  of  arrows 
waa  treacherously  discharged  at  him,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  with  one  of  his  Laacoreens» 
fell.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  very  deeply 
lamented*  particularly  by  General  Brown- 
rigg,  the  Governor  of  the  laland,  as  he 
bad  displayed  great  capacity  and  diligence 
in  the  diacharge  of  the  duties  of  a  very 
arduous  altuation.  He  bad  developed  the 
resources  of  the  province,  and  established 
the  £ngliah  authority,  with  extraordinary 
akill  and  success;  and  his  death  is  felt  to 
be  a  public  misfortune.  Thus*  at  the  early 
age  of  eight  and  twenty,  a  yoUng  man  of 
the  most  brilliaot  talents  haa  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  his  zeal  in  the  public  aervice,  and 
to  the  humanity  which  pronipted  liim  to 


reason  with  armed  insnrgenta,  ioatead  d 
employing  in  the  first  instance  the  military 
means  which  he  had  at  his  diaposal.  The 
only  conaolatory  circumstances  in  bia  la- 
mented death  are,  that  he  waa  not  subject- 
ed to  any  of  these  indignities  or  ciueitiea 
which  have  so  freqiieutly  been  employed 
upon  Europeans  who  have  fallen  into  the 
bauds  of  the  Bandians;  hut  that  the  first 
wound  which  he  received  waa  fatal.  Mr. 
Wilson*8  brother  a  Naval  Officer,  wasaome 
time  ago  lost  in  the  Indian  Seas,  off  Prince 
of  Wales's  island,  carrying  dispatchea  to 
the  Admiral  iu  the  Jassure  sloop  of  wart 
His  youngest  brother,  iu  the  Royal  Artille- 
ry, now  at  Jamaica,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  attached  to  the 
5th  division,  under  Gen.  Pictou. 

Afflictima  of  Dewh. 

Like  all  other  idolatrous  nationa,  the  Cin- 
galese believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Devil, 
and  think  he  has  great  power  over  the  bo- 
dies and  circumstances  of  men.  Thev  have 
templea  and  priests  dedicated  to  the  Uevila. 
The  former  they  call  IhuoaUyt^  and  tlie 
latter  Cappoas.  Though  thia  is  altogether 
distinct  from  Budhuism,and  though  Badho 
forbade  the  worahip  of  Devils,  yet  the 
whole  of  the  Cingalese  Inhabitaota  are 
most  awfully  devoted  to  it,  priests  aa  well 
aa  people.  In  some  districts  it  prevails  to 
a  most  shocking  extent.  They  dedicate 
their  children,  when  born,  to  the  Devil, 
and  many  of  them  before  their  birth.  In 
cases  of  affliction  or  distress,  they'oae  ex- 
traordinary means.  They  aeud  for  the 
Cappoa  to  the  house  of  the  patient.  He 
first  endeavours  to  find  out  by  what  Devil 
the  peraon  ia  afflicted :  when  the  supposed 
image  of  that  Devil  is  brought  to  the  house 
large  presents  are  set  before  it,  lights  are 
hung  ail  round  it,  and  the  patient  ia 
brought  and  placed  at  the  feet  of  it  Then 
the  Cappoa  begins  bis  intercesaiona  to  that 
Devil  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice,  accom- 
panied with  the  most  curious  gestorea  and 
antics,  all  of  whirh  are  timed  by  a  tom- 
tom or  native  drum,  and  a  hell.  These 
ceremoniea  he  vrxW  continue  for  ten  or* 
twelve  hours.  Daring  the  whole  time  he 
waves  a  lighted  torch  iu  one  hand  and  a 
bell  in  the  other;  and,  at  intervale,  quan- 
tities of  a  compound,  something  like  gun- 
powder, are  discharged  over  the  image  of 
the  Devil,  either  by  the  patient  or  an  aaais- 
tant.  When  a  patient  is  pronounced  in- 
curable, or  when  the  Cappoa  saya  the 
Devil  will  not  accept  of  the  offeringa  and 
heal  the  man,  then,  in  order  .not  to  have 
their  houses  pollat^,  they  carry  the  poor 
wretch  out  into  the  jungle,'  dig  a  hole,  and 
leave  him  by  it  outil  he  expire:  there  they 
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pot  hioit  if  ht  If  not  prevkHialy  worried 
aod  eaten  by  the  jackalls  orjigen,  which 
u  commonly  the  case.  Many  of  theae 
miaerable  creatures  are  carried  out  perfect- 
ly aeotible;  and,  when  they  aee  themselves 
about  to  bo  remored,  terrified  with  the  idea 
of  their  awful  doom,  they  ahriek  and  pray, 
and  catch  hold  of  CTery  thing  that  comes 
in  their  way,  to  avoid  their  fate;  and  in 
one  diatrict,  where  I  was  very  lately,  1  was 
informed,  if  a  person  happen  to  die  in  a 
house,  it  ia  either  immediately  pulled  down^ 
or  abandoned  for  ever. 

Bombay. 
Dawgc&oos  Shoal;  Shoau  hvmbroos. 

It  may  be  of  conaeqiience  to  some  of 
oor  readers  to  know  their  danger,*  and  the 
dafy  of  keeping  a  ^karp  look  out,  in  the 
seas  to  which  the  anbsequent  paragraph 
rdera:  the  information  it  contains  should 
alao  be  copied  into  all  maps  and  charts  of 
the  localitiea. 

The  Rij^bt  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  18  pleased  to  publish  for  general 
information,  the  following  extract  of  the 
Lc»g  Book  of  the  ship  Durable,  and  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Commander 
of  the  Honorable  Company's  crnizer  Ariel, 
describing  the  shoal  in  the*  Gnlph  of  Per- 
sia, on  which  the  Durable  was  wrecked. 
Extract  from  the  Log. 

Doriible  ahoal  lying  E.  S.  £.  ami  W. 
N.  W.  eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  very 
ateep  too,  poundings  on  it  from  one  to  two 
and  three  fathoms,  hard  pointed  rocks 
jotting  op,  and  patches  of  sand  in  various 
spots.  Lat.  observed  S6^  50*  N.  Long,  by 
chronometer  50^  2ff  £. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieatenant 
Arthur,  commanding  the  H.  C.  crnizer 
Ariel,  dated  Moscat,    Sept  24th,  1817. 

The  Shoal  I  have  named  after  the  late 
ahip  Dorablev  it  extends  W.  N.  W.  apd 
£.  S.  E.  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a 
narrow  slip,  being  at  the  broadest  part, 
sdK>at  the  crentre,  two  and  a  half  or  throe 
mii«8;  the  Durable  waa  lost  on  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  shoal,  as  near  the  centre 
as  possible.  I  made  the  latitude  of  the 
spot  the  ship  was  wrecked  npon,  26^  66* 
iJorth.  and  the  difference  of  Longitude 
from  Bqshire  town  26*  30**  W.  by  well  re- 
gulated chronometers  ;  the  moon  was  not 
to  be  seen.  The  Longitude  of  the  town  of 
Bashire  is  variously  accounted,  but  I  be- 
lieve Captain  Jeakes  of  the  Marine,  has 
the  best  information.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  snppoie,  that  all  to  the  Northward 
of  Bahrein  is  fall  of  ahoals,  and  a  leisal 


bonnd  to  that  island,  should  ktep  in  the 
Meridian  of  Bushire,  till  in  the  Lat.  26^ 
35*  N.  then  the  lead  should  be  kept  going 
quickly,  as  Durable  Shoal  was  foond  to 
be  steep  to. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Governor  in  r.ouncil« 

W.  Nkwbbam, 
Secretary  to  Governmeut. 
JBombay  Coitle,  IStkOetober^  1817. 

Further  particulars,  from  private  autho- 
rity. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  ship  Du- 
rable, Captain  R.  Guthrie,  of  this  port, 
was  totally  lost  a  little  after  midnight  of 
the  21st  August,  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  on 
a  reef  of  sunken  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  She  *had  sailed  from  Bushire  on 
the  I8tb  August,  booml  to  Bahrein,  under 
convoy  of- the  H.  C.  cruiser  Ariel,  which 
narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  same  fate. 
At  the  time  the  accident  happened,  the 
Durable,  having  the  pilot  on  board,  was 
a  short  distance  a  head  of  the  crnixer, 
steering  S.  by  W.  with  a  light  wind  from 
£.  8.  E.  and  a  considerable  swell.  The 
erniner  immediately  put  about,  and  hav- 
ing in  five  minutes  deepened  from  3  fa- 
tkoma  to  0  fathoms,  anchored  and  sent  all 
her  boats  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dnrab]«: 
but  the  latter  struck  so  forcibly  and  rolled 
so  heavily,  that  all  the  exertions  used, 
proved  ineffectual  to  save  the  ship*  All 
the  people,  some  o(the  cargo,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  stores  were  con- 
veyed on  board  the  Ariel. 

Rapid  proorbss  of  intblligbitce. 

As  an  instance  of  the  exertions  now 
made  in  transmitting  intelligence  to  our 
connexions  in  India,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  passage  here  recorded  is  exemplary, 
if  not  almost  singular :  the  importance  of 
such  a  communication  on  .urgent  occa- 
sions is  too  obvious  to  escape  noti(!e. 

The  overland  dispatch  which  recently 
reached  Bombay  by  way  of  Suez,  has 
made  by.  far  the  quickest  progress  of  any 
arivals  which  have  reached  India  for  the 
last  twelve  months — the  news  from  Lon- 
don has  been  thus  brought  down  to  within 
two.  months  and  twenty-fix  days  of  its  ar- 
rival at  Bombay. 

SiwovLAB  Catbbx  ;  Tbmplb,  abd  Idols. 
From  Pertia  If  way  of  India, 
The  following  acconnt  of  a  natural  cu- 
riosity, a  cavern  in  a  mountain  near  Sba- 
poor,  will  be  read  with  interest ;  but,  much 
greater  interest  ariies  from  the  dcKriptioii 
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of  tbe  cotonal  ■Utae^^inckMed  in  that  ra- 
ces. It  is  certain  that  many  thouiands  of 
caves  anciently  used  as  dwellings  still 
remain  in  tlie  various  Persian  profinces; 
and  thai  colossal  statues  are  known  to 
exist,  where  few  travellers  animated  with 
the  spiiit  of  European  curiosity^  ever  pass. 
As  the  sutgect  is  curious,  and  as  our  coun- 
trymen are  'daily  tiecominK  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  parts,  we  shall  insert 
an  extract,  for  which  we  are  obliged  to 
that  ceiedrated  Sanscrit  scholar.  Colonel 
Wilford. 

**  The  city  of  Btamfom  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  apartmenta,  anSl  recesses,  cut 
out  of  the  rock :  some  of  which,  on  ac^ 
count  of  their  extraordinary  dimensions, 
are  supposed  to  have  lieeu  temples.  They 
are  called  SkmocA'A,  [this  word  is  spelt 
SmmachvfCk  by  the  natives]  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  Samaj  in  Pernam. 
There  are  no  pillars  to  be  seen  in  any  of 
them,  according  to  the  information  I  have 
received  from  travellers,  who  had  visited 
Ibem.  Some  of  them  are  adorned  with 
niches  and  carved  work;  and  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  some  figures  in  re- 
lievo, which  were  destroyed  or  miserably 
disfigured  by  the  Mumlmam,  Some  re- 
mains of  paintings  on  the  wells  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  them  :  bnt  the  smoke, 
from  the  fires  made  •there  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, hai  almost  obliterated  them.  It  is 
said  in  the  Ajfemt-Akberyf  that  there  are 
about  12,000  of  these  recesses,  in  the 
Tuman  or  TWffot  of  Bamiyan ;  this  is 
also  couflrmed,  from  general  report,  by 
Iravellera.  The  country  of  the  Afghmm^ 
as  far  as  Bahlae  and  Badaeikanf  at)ounds 
with  Samach'hes  or  Samajes:  some  of  them 
are  very  rude,  whilst  others  are  highly 
finished  and  ornamented.  The  most  per- 
fect are  at  a  place  called  MoMf  on  the 
road  between  Bamiymn  and  Bakhc:  as 
they  are  situated  among  precipices,  the 
Musubmant  have  never  thought  of  living  in 
them,  and  the  paintings,  with  which  they 
are  adorned,  look  quite  freah. 

**  But  what  never  faib  to  attract  the  no- 
tioe  of  travellera,  are  two  colosaal  statoea, 
which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  They 
«re  erect,  and  adhere  to  the  mountain 
from  which  they  were  cut  out.  They  are 
4n  a  sort  of  ntchea,  the  deptb  of  which,  is 
«quai  to  the  thickness  of  the  statues.  U  is 
aaid,  in  the  Jytm-Akbmry^  that  the  largest 
is  eighty  ells  high,  and  the  other  only  fifty. 
iThese  dimensions  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
ftceoffdiiig  to  tiie  opiiiion  of  tfllthe  trsTel- 


lera  I  have  aeeat  and  the  diiproportmn  ia 
•ot  ao  great  between  the  two.  According 
to  the  author  of  the  Fhanrng-Jekanghiri 
cited  by  Thos.  Hyde«  they  are  said  to  be 
only  fifty  cubits  high,  which  appears  to  be 
the  true  dimensions.  At  some  distance 
from  these  two  statues,  is  another  of  a 
smaller  size^  being  about  fifteen  cubits 
high.  Natives  and  Per#M»  authors,  who 
have  mentioned  them,  agree  neither  about 
their  aex  nor  their  names.  The  few  JKit- 
difi^  who  live  in  these  countriea,  say,  tliat 
they  represent  Bhiro  and  his  consort :  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  that  they  are  the 
statues  of  Shahama,  and  his  disciple  Sal- 
sala.  The  Musuimatu  insist, '  that  they  are 
the  statues  of  Key-Uoiursh  and  his  consort^ 
that  is  to  say,  Adam  and  Eve;  and  that 
the  third  is  intended  for  Seish  or  Selh  their 
son ;  whose  tomb,  or  at  least  the  place 
where  it  stood  formerly,  is  shewn  near 
BMme.  l^hia  is  in  some  measure  con- 
firaed  by  the  author,  of  the  Pkarm^-Je- 
hanghirit  who  says,  that  these  statues  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Nosh ;  though  he  given 
them  different .  names,  and  supposes  the 
third  to  represent  an  old  woman,  called 
Near,  more  generally  represented  virith  tho 
countenance  of  a  vulture.  These  statues 
are  so  much  defaced,  throo8;b  the  injury 
of  all-devouring  time,  and  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Mutulmam^  that  I  Ixlieve  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  sex.  Travellers 
do,  however,  agree  that  one  of  them  at 
least  is  a  tieafdless  youth ;  some  more  par- 
ticularly insist  that  the  swelling  of  the 
breasts  is  remarkably  obvious,  and  that 
both  look  towards  the  east,  so  that,  when 
the  sun  rises,  they  seem  to  smile,  but  look 
gloomy  in  the  evening.  Their  dress,  as 
described  to  me,  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  two  figurea,  half  buried  at 
Tuet'RHStvmt  tkt^t  Igtaeur  In  Periia ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  female  figure  haa 
no  head-dress ;  but  the  male  haa  such  a 
fisra  as  is  worn  by  the  supposed  female 
figure  at  Tuet-Rvstum. 

These  statues  were  visited,  at  least  iea^ 
or  twelve  different  times,  by  a  famous 
traveller,  called  Meyan-Asod  Shah,  who 
is  a  man  highly  respected,  both  on  account 
of  his  descent  frnm  Mohammed,  and  hia 
personal  character.  He  is  well  informed, 
m  affluent  circumstances,  through  the 
piety  of  the  faithfhl,  and  keeps  company 
with  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank.  He  informed  me 
lately,  that  these  two  statues  sre  in  two 
different  niches,  and  about  forty  paces  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  That  the  drapery  is 
covered  with  embroidery  and  figured 
v^ork ;  which  formerly  was  painted  of  di^ 
ferent  coloun;  traces  of  wbidi  are  still 
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fittbie.     That  t>iiiB  JMems  to  hate  been 
pftiatod  of  a  red  colour :   and  the  other, 
either  retains  the  original  colour  of  the 
■toocw  or  wma  painted  grey.     That  one 
ceitaioly    repreients  a  ^male»  from  the 
beauty  and  amoothueu  of  her  features,  and 
iwelUng  of  her  breasts :  the  head  being  lo 
mneh  ekYatad  is  secure  from  insult  t)elow, 
and  is  alae  protected  froai  the  weather  by 
the  projection  above.    The  sUtue  of  their 
goppoaed  sod  is  nearly  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  alioat  twenty  feet  high.    One  of  the 
le^  of  the  male  figure  is  mnch  broken : 
for  the  Hmsmlmmu  never  osavch  that  way 
cannon  without  firing  two  or  three  shots 
at  them  :  but  from  their  want  of  skill,  they 
leUom  do  much  mischief.    Aurengzebe, 
it  is  said,  in   hia  expedition  to  B^Afoe,  in 
the  year   1646^  passed  that  way,  and  or- 
dered an  usual,  a  few  shots  fo  be  fired; 
one  of  them  took  place,  aud  almost  broke 
its  leg,  which  bled  copiously.    This,  and 
some  frightful  dreams,  made  him  desist, 
sad  the  clotted  blood,  it  is  said,  adheres  to 
the  wound,  to  this  day.    The  miracle  is 
eqnally  beUeved  by  the  HimduM  and  Afo- 
tabmmsi  tbe  former  attribute  it  tothesu- 
petior  power  of  the  deity  i  and  the  latter 
to  witclicraft.     According  to  Dr.  Hyde^ 
one  of  theae  statues  is  called  SftirAA-But, 
or  the  red  idol;  the  other  KtUnkrBmi,  or 
the  grey  idol.     As  to  their  being  hollow, 
I  believe,  it  is  an  idle  Ule:  at  least  the 
travelleas  I  have  consulted,  knew  nothing 
af  it.     Batweeo  the  legs  of  the  male  figure, 
is  a  door  leading  into  a  most  spaeiaus  tem- 
ple, the  dimeosioas  of  which,  they  couhl 
Bol  describe  otherwise,  than  by  saying,  it 
cookl  eaaily  bold  the  camp  e(|nipage  and 
baggage  of  Zeman-shah,  and  of  hts  whole 
amy.     k  ia  remarkable  only  for  its  extra- 
ordiiaary  diawnsions:  it  is  dark  and  gloomy; 
and  theae  are  a  few  nichea,  with  the  re* 
naiaa  of  aome  figoves  in  aUo-relievo^    At 
the  entrance  are  stationed  a  few  wretched 
*  liaayiwr,  who  sell  provision  to  travel lera. 
Tbe  sreateat  part  of  the  Smmjei  in  Tagmn 
Bmm^tn  are  still  inhabited  by  Muimlmmu^ 
who  live  promiscuously  with  their  cattie. 
I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are  no 
other stataea  than  theae  three;  but,  from 
the  namerous  fragments  which  are  seen 
throogh  the  Tagmut  there  must  have  been 
several  hundreds  of  them.    They  shew  to 
this  day  the  Sammehfk^  in  which  the  fa- 
moi;»  Vyaaa  composed  the    VetUu;   and 
otbeou  where  divera  holy  men  gave  them- 
vUtcs  ap  to  meditation,  and  tbe  contem- 
phitioA  of  the   Supreme  Being.    Anmtie 
Emmfekti,  Vol  VL 

The  numbers  of  these  caves,,  with  their 
aituatiovia  and  eoBUsats^  deaervel  further 
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inspection ;  they  will  probably  aflford  cu- 
rious discoveries;  the  relics  of  agea  long 
departed. 

A  meehng  of  the  Asialic  Society  waa 
held  at  tbe  Society's  Room  Oct.  1st,  1817, 
Mr.  Hariington,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

An  aocoQBt  of  an  extensive  cavern, 
containing  tbo  remains  of  a  colossal  sU- 
tue,    recently  discovered  in  the   moun- 
tains in  the  vicinity  of  Skapoor,  m  th«  mo- 
dern province  of  Fars,  the  ancient  Persts, 
was  received  from  Li^-utenant  R.  Taylor, 
of  the  Bombay  establishment,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  to  tbe  Society. 
In  September,   1816,  Mr.  Williama  and 
Caplaui  Maude,  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Fa- 
wmrite,  on  visiting  the  site  of  the  anclentr 
city  of  Shakpoof',  accompaniwi   by  Meer 
Sharasoodeen.  a  psedatory  chieftain,— tbO 
cave,  containing  a  prostrate  colossal  fi- 
gure, was  pointed  out  by  the  latter,   who, 
from  his  plundering  mode  of  life  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  tbe  bidden  xe- 
cesses  of  the  mountains.    The  oave  is  dis»- 
tant  from  Skahpoor  three  miles,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.   From  the  b^se  of 
the  mounUin,  near  tbe  summit  of  which 
the  excavation  is  made,  no  traces  of  n.  ca- 
vern are  discernible.    The  ascent  is  diffi- 
cult, chiefly  from  its  perpendicular  height. 
When  the  travellers  had  nearly  reached  tho 
top,  they  fo^nd  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
an  abrupt  rauipart,  about  thirty  feet  high» 
tbe  depth  of  which,  from  iU  upper  cdg^ 
to  tbe  entrance  of  the  cave,  to  which  it 
forms  a  level  landing,  wassixtjfeet.  The 
entrance  to  the  cavern  is  a  plain»  roughly 
hewn  arch,   three  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
five  feet  wide,  beyond  which  the  height 
iaereases  to  forty  feet,  and  the  width  to 
sixty  and  seventy,  Tbe  figure,  which  is  of 
stone,  appears  to  have  stood  .originally  on 
a  pedestal  in  the  miildle  of  this  excava- 
tion,  hot  was  discovered  lying  on   th^ 
ground,  and  the  legs,  below  tbe  knees, 
broken    off.     The   costume   «PPfa[»  *» 
be  similar  to  the  sculptures  at  Shahpoor, 
Nukthi  RooitwB  and  PenepoUs,  and  with 
tbe  same  laxnriant  flow  of  curled  hair. 
IU  arma  rest  upon  the  hips,  and  tbe  cos- 
tame  ia  a  lohe  fastened  by  a  small  bntton 
at    tbe  sack  and  falling    loosely   over 
the  elbows,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  soolptares  just  mentioned.    The 
length  of  the  face  frovi  the  forehead  to  tho 
chin  la  two  feet  three  inches,   and  the 
length  of  tho  body  four  feet  and  a  half. 
According  to  thia  measurement  the  whole 
figure  must  have  been  about  fourteen  feet 
high.  From  tho  sUtue,  to  the  most  retired 
p«rt8  of  the   caif«rn,  the  excavation  in- 
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creates  in  beig^ht  and  width.  After  pats- 
iog  down  an  inclined  plane,  for  about 
twenty  feet,  and  up  an  ascent  of  about 
llftj  feet  more,  the  Iravellers  reached  a 
dry  reservoir,  seventeen  feet  by  tcven 
wide,  and  live  feet  deep.  Farther  on, 
they  began  to  descend  by  torch  light,  a 
low  narrow  passage  in  the  roclc,  and 
reached  another  cavern,  the  roof  pf  which 
was  sopported  by  a  few  huge  shapeless 
pillars.'  No  conjectare  is  offered  respect- 
ing the  use  or  object  of  this  extraordinary 
excavation. 

Horrid  Syperstitiont, 
Tbejournalsof  the  American  Mission- 
aries have  already  furnished  our  pages  with 
some  curious  and  minute  accounts  of  Hin- 
doo observances  i  (see  vol.  Vli.  N.  S.  p.  1003, 
and  p.  99  of  this  volume,)  we  now  couti- 
nue  our  extracts  with  the  following  descrip- 
tipn  of  some  remarkable  sacrifices. 

We  have  witnessed  a  horrid  specimen  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  k  was  at  a  village 
called  by  the  natives,  Kamat  a  poor,  i.  e. 
the  town  of  the  Kamsteed,  who  are  a  Te- 
linga  people,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Peuiiynila.  The  affair  took  place  at  the 
temple  of  Kandoba,  or  Kandeh  Roa,  an 
incarnation  of  Mahadave  in  a  human  form, 
in  which  character  he  destroyed  the  de- 
mon Manimal.  To  this  god,  two  persons, 
a  man  and  a  woman  of  low  caste,  made  a 
▼ow.  The  man,  as  was  said,  made  his 
tow,  and  performed  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  greater  bodily  strength  and  vi- 
gour, and  the  woman  that  she  might  have 
an  offspring. 

The  vows  were  performed  by  making 
offerings  to  the  idol,  and  by  torturing  them- 
selves before  the  temple.  The  affair  be- 
5 an  with  music  and  dancing  before  the 
oor  of  the  temple ;  or  rather  by  a  barba- 
rous jangle  of  harsh-sounding  drums  and 
pipes,  and  by  a  sort  of  beastly  play,  some- 
what resembling  the  plays  of  dogs  or 
monkeys. 

After  this,  the  offerings  were  made.  They 
consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  rice, 
a  few  small  cakes,  several  kinds  of  colour* 
iug  stuffs  or  sacred  paint,  burning  of  in- 
cense, and  a  drink-offering  of  toddy,  an 
intoxicating  liquor  taken  from  the  palm- 
tree,  besides  a  number  of  other  things ; 
which  were  all  placed  on  a  little  spot  of 
ground,  previously  figured  by  red  lines  va- 
riously intersecting  one  ankither. 

After  these  offerings  were  made,  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  kid  was  performed.  The  per- 
son who  principfllly  officiated  at  the  sacri- 
fice, was  an  old  man  almost  naked,  with 


long  black  hair  hanging  frightfully  over 
his  shoulders  and  face,  around  his  loins  a 
broad  belt  strung  with  a  number  of  bells* 
also  bells  around  his  ankles,  and  a  heavy 
hempen  rope  for  flagellation  in  his  hand  ; 
making  altogether  a  very  horrid  appear- 
ance. The  kid  was  brought,  and  waved 
around  the  spot  where  the  other  offerings 
had  been  made.  It  was  then  seized  by 
that  demon  like  man,  who  began  to  run 
round  the  car,  which  was  the  engine  of 
torture;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tear 
open  with  his  teeth  the  throat  of  the  kid* 
and  to  suck  itsk>lood.  While  be  was  doing 
this,  the  clang  of  music,  the  yell  of  the 
people,  the  crowding,  howling,  and  push* 
ing  around  him,  exhibited  a  horrid  and  di- 
akK>lical  scene.  After  the  monster  had  thus 
torn  the  kid  and  drunk  its  blood,  he  was 
caressed  and  reverenced  by  the  people,  as 
a  snperior  being,  and  they  were  as  eager 
to  touch  him,  as  though  the  touch  of  him 
was  sufficient  to  communicate  some  invalu- 
able bleasing. 

The  car  just  mentioned  consisted  of  two 
cart-wheels,  upon  the  axia  of  which  was 
perpendicularly  erected  a  pole,  ten  or. 
twelve  feet  in  length.  On  the  top  of  this 
perpendicular  pole,  another  pole,  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  waa  so  fixed 
horizontally,  that,  by  means  of  ropes  fast- 
ened to  one  end  of  it,  tlie  opposite  end 
might  be  let  down  to  the  ground,  or  ele- 
vated at  pleasure  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet  Near  the  end  of  the  pole  ta 
be  thus  elevated,  was  fastened  on  it  a  cloth, 
or  a  kind  of  canopy,  and  directly  under 
tbia  canopy  waa  fastened  a  rope  for  sus- 
pending the  person  Toluntarily  devoted  to 
torture. 

All  things  betag  made  ready,  a  young 
roan,  loaded  with  red  and  yellow  paint, 
came  forward.  Preceded  by  musicians  and 
followed  by  a  train,  he  l)egan  to  circum- 
ambulate the  temple,  making  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  thirty  rods.  After  going 
round  the  temple  several  times  in  this  way, 
two  iron  hooks,  having  each  two  prongs 
thrust  through  the  skin  and  principal  mus- 
cles on  the  small  of  the  back,  were  made 
fast  to  the  end  of  the  poll  which  was  let 
down  near  the  ground.  Instantly  the  ropes 
at  the  other  end  were  pulled,  and  the  poor 
frantic  creature  was  drawn  up  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet  and  there  fastened. 
The  music  struck  up,  and  a  noisy  group 
seized  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  car,  and 
drew  it  six  times  round  the  temple,  making 
the  circumference  as  before  mentioned ;  the 
man  at  the  same  time  scaitering  the  dust  of 
chunda-wood  on  the  crowds  under  him. 
When  be  was  let  down,  the  people  mani- 
fested the  same  eagerness  to  touch  bim,  as 
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they  did  before  to  touch  the  inon«ter  who 
liad  tacked  the  blood  of  the  kid. 

After  this  man  had  performed  hit  vow, 
a  female  waa  lutpeoded  on  the  hooka,  and 
drawn  ronnd  in  the  aame  manner.  She 
•tfcmed  to  manifcat  greater  fortitude  and 
contempt  of  pain  than  the  man ;  for,  while 
the  weight  of  her  body  waa  entirely  aua- 
pcnded  on  the  hooka  in  her  back,  ahe  vo- 
loot^rily  flung  herMlf  about  by  a  variety 
of  action,  which  muat  have  greatly  aug- 
■MDted  her  anfferinga. 

After  the  had  been  drawn  five  timca 
ronnd  the  temple,  ahe  waa  let  down,  and 
led  away  amidat  the  congratnlationt  and 
a^lanaea  of  the  multitude.  Thua  the 
acene  cloaed.  Several  othert.  it  waa  aaid, 
atood  hound  by  their  vowt  to  the  tame  idol, 
to  inflict  the  aame  torturea  on  themtelvet  in 
tlK  courae  of  a  few  dayt. 


Diapatehca  have  been  received  at  the  East 
lodRa  Honte,  Aon  the  Governor  in  CfHincil 
at  Bombay^  containing  the  acconnt  of  two 
balOca ;  one  Ibnght  with  the  troopt  of  Hou 
KAK,  by  the  Madrat  army,  ander  Sir  T.  Hia- 
lop,  and  Sir  J.  Maleolm  ;  and  the  other,  by 
General  Doveton,  with  the  Rajah  of  Baa  a  a, 
a  CbiefUia  who  waa  raited  to  the  Sovereig aty 
by  Britiah  intcrfcfenee.  The  following  are 
copieaand  eitracU  of  the  ditpatchea. 

Copy  of  a  Report  from  lienteoant-Colonel 
Koott,  obmaanding  a  Britiah  Detachment 
at  Nagpore,to  the  Adjntant-Geaeral  of  the 
Army,  dated  Ounp,  at  Nagpora,  30th  No- 
vember, 1817,  wiihan  Inclotore,  alto  traoa- 
mittcd  with  the  dcapateh,  from  the  Gover- 
nor ia  CooncU  at  Bombay,  of  Itt  January, 
1818. 

8iB<-I  had'the  honour  to  report,  for  the 
iolbrmaiioo  of  bia  Escellcney  the  Comnuinder 
in  Chief,  on  the  S6th  inttani,  that  the  troopt 
ander  my  coamiand  bad  left  tbefa*  caatonmentt 
the  day  belbre  at  the  requitition  of  tlie  Rcti- 
dcat.  They  took  tbchr  pott  on  the  hill  of  8ee- 
labaldy,  which  ovcriookt  the  Rctideney  and 
the  eity  of  Nagpore,  at  the  mme  time  Uktng 
poaacatioa,  with  the  firet  battalion  twenty- 
fanrtb  rcgiflaent  native  hifhntry,  of  a  bill  abont 
tteee  handred  yaidt  on  the  left  of  tbia  poai- 
tiaa^  aad  to  retaia  which  waa  of  the  atmoat 
maacqacnce  to  oar  letaintng  poatcaaion  of 
Saelabaldee.'  Haviaa  anda  all  the  airaogc- 
aKota  that  I  tboagbt  neccmary  daring  the 
96th,  at  aw  r.  m.  of  that  day,  1  waa  poatiag 
ecatrict^  aoeompanied  by  Captain  Bayky,on 
the  fcce  of  the  bill,  and  in  front  of  the  Arab 
viUage  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  into  which  we 
bad  daring  the  day  obterved  large  bodict  of 
Arafat  with  five  gnat  to  be  tent  to  reinforce  a 
party  of  the  Raj«b*a  infiinlry,  who  had  been 
prcvionaly  potted  there,  when  the  Arabt  m 


the  village  opened  a  fire  on  onr  email  party, 
althoagfa  previontly  informed  that  it  waa 
merely  a  matter  of  military  precaution,  cnt- 
tomary  with  nt  (to  which  they  bad  atseoted), 
and  that  it  waa  not  my  intention  to  molett 
them.  Seeing  their  determination  to  com- 
mence hovtilitiet,  and  the  tmall  party  with  me 
having  shewn  the  ntmott  forl>earaoce,  and 
until  thit  time  not  having  fired  a  thot,  1  di- 
rected them  to  fire  a  volley,  and  retreated  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  under  the  fire  of  all  the 
troopt  potted  in  the  village. 

The  action  Immediately  commenced  on  both 
ttdei,  and  continued  ioceitaotly  until  twelve 
o'clock  the  following  day,  when  it  ceaaed.  In 
consequence  of  their  great  lots  and  fatiguet,  I 
found  it  necemary  to  withdraw  the  l«t  batta- 
lion 84th  regiment,  together  with  a  party  of 
the  lit  battalion  20th  regiment,  by  whom 
they  had  been  reinforced  during  the  night,  at 
five  A.  M.  of  the  27th  inataot,  and  to  confine 
the  defence  of  the  hill  on  onr  left,  (which  had 
lieen  atrengthened  during  the  night  by  a 
breait-work  of  l>agt  of  grain),  to  the  immedi- 
ate powewioii  of  the  top.  For  thit  purpotc  I 
bad  detached  Captain  Lloyd  with  one  hundred 
men  of  the  Rmident'a  mcort,  and  fifty  men  of 
the  Itt  battalion  20th  regiment  Native  Infan- 
try, under  an  European  Officer.  A  body  of 
Arabt  gained  pottettion  of  thit  poti,  at  eight 
A.  M.  bvthe  charge  of  an  overwhelming  force 
op  the  fiice  of  the  hill ;  after  Captain  Lloyd 
bad  displayed  the  ntmott  gallantry  In  endea- 
vonriog  to  keep  bit  men  to  their  duty,  and  to 
maintain  the  pott  At  thit  moment  Captain 
Fitagerald,  reinforced  by  a  native  Officer,  and 
twenty*five  troopera  of  the  Madraa  Body 
Guard,  charged  an  immente  body  of  the  ene- 
my't  bett  horte,  and  having  captured  their 
gunt,  which  were  immediately  turned  upon 
them,  he  remained  lu  postettion  of  the  plain, 
oovei^  in  every  direction  with  the  flying 
enemy.  WhiM  we  were  waiting  for  tpilLm  to 
tend  to  Captain  Fitagerald  to  tpike  the  enemy'a 
gunt,  it  behig  my  intention  to  recall  him  to 
aopport  an  attack  of  the  infantry  on  the  hill 
in  the  pottcmion  of  the  Arabs,  an  exploaien 
waa  obaerved  to  take  place  in  the  midtt  of 
them,  and  the  troopt  with  one  accord  mtbctl 
forwtrd  to  the  attack.  It  wat  with  the  ntmott  * 
diflicnlty  they  had  lieen  prevailed  on  to  watt 
for  the  cavalry,  nnd  I  found  my  utmoat  exer- 
tiona  neccatary  to  prevent  the  hill  wa  were  on 
from  being  deserted.  On  the  near  approach 
of  onr  troopt  the  Arabt  fled,  leaving  two  guns. 
Captain  Lloyd  took  potsestion  of  the  hill, 
tnpnorted  fay  CapUina  Macon  and  J.  Macdo- 
nald,  Lieutt.  Watton,  W.  Macdonald,  and 
Campbell,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Grant,  Itt 
battalioa  S4th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry, 
who  had  been  twice  wounded  during  the  night, 
in  the  defence  of  the  hill,  wat  here  killed ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  tribute  of  praiae, 
and  eaprera  my  regret  for  the  lott  of  a  most 
gallant  officer.  Shortly  after  the  Arabt  be- 
ginning to  collect  in  contiderable  numberr  in 
front  of  the  hill,  and  the  cavalry  having  by 
thit  time  retarned  with  tbeir  captured  gunt  to 
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the  &i9iidcii03!;»  arcbanfeoA  »ttooop  «f  oaMtlos. 
led  1^  Gomict  Soii&bv  round  tk^  bMe  uf  t4i4 
hill,  ill  wbirh  ha  out  up.  numhm»  of  thiin, 
seemed  «>  totally  ta  dii»|iirte  the«i^  that  froM 
this  time  their  atiiickti  in-  evei^  quarirr  bej^ao 
tQ  slacken,  aiid  a4  tweltie  eotirf  ly  ceased. 

I  can  never  sufficiently  express  my  admira- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  troapa  on  this  oe- 
cisioOk  To  Aiajor  M*Kenaic,  second  in  com- 
maody  and>  ta  every  oiieer  and  iudiYidai»l 
engaged,  1  hasie  to  offer  mj  thanks,  which 
are  freely  expressed  in  mgr  ordera  issued  on 
the  occasion,  and  of  whiah  1  inclose  a  cop^. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Resident,  was  present  during 
the  whole  of  the  action,  and  his  animating 
couduct  tended,  iu  n  very  conitiderabre  degree, 
to  excile  the  trdops  to  their  duty.  I  have  to 
deplore  the  drath  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  his  First 
Assistant,  a  gallant  gentleman,  who  bad  also 
been  present  from  the  first,  and  exposing  him- 
self in  eyery  situation,  was  severely  wounded 
towards  the  close  of  the  action,  and-  died  in 
in  the  course  of  the  d&y. 

i  shall  by  to-morrov*s  rappat*,  ftirward  re- 
gular returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
which  1  am  sorry,  to  say  is  considerable, 
Hmottutiug  to  14  officers  and  333  killed  and 
wounded,  of  all  other  ranks. 

f  have,  kc,  &c. 
H.  S.  SCX>TT,  Lieut.  Colonel, 

Commanding  at  Nagpore. 

Camp,  Nagpore,  29tii  Nov.  IS17. 

P.  S.  From  the  best  information  I  can  ob- 
tain, and  my  observations,  the  enemy  opened 
ii|» wards  of  35  guns  upon  us.  The  numoer  of 
their  cavalry  is  said  to  amount  to  12,000,  and 
their  infantry  8,000,  3,500  of  which  are  Arabs, 
from  whom  we  met  our  principal  loss. 
^  Grand  total  of  killed  and  wonadedr-l  M«- 
jor,  0'  Captains,.  7  Lieutenants*  3  Adjutants, 
i  Assistant  Snrgeon,  1  Seijeant  Major,  2 
Quarter  Master  Serjeants,  5  subedars,  3  jeme- 
dars,  18  havildars,  1  corporal,  2  drummers, 
303  rank  and  file,  LO  gun  laicara,  1  recruit 
boy,  1  horse-keeper,  2  seijeanis,  46  hone. 

Ndme9  of  tkt  Offletra  tailed  and  fPhtmdtd, 

KILLMD. 

Ut  Batt.  Seth  Reg.  N.  I.— Lieut.  Clarke. 
ls«  Bhtt.  24th  Reg.  N.  I.—Cspt.  Sadler, 
Lfowtv  and  Adj.  Grant; 
Uuattvched.— Mr.  Airaistant  Shrgifon  Niveu. 

WOUKDVD^ 

Detachment  6th  Reg;  B.  C— Lieut.  R,  W. 
Smith,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Hearsey,  severely. 

Detachment  of  Foot  Artillery— Lieut.  Max- 
welli  slightly. 

1st.  Batt.  20th  Reg,  N.  I.— Major  M^ICensie,. 
slightly;  CapUin  Pew,  severely;  Lieut.  Dbn, 
slightly. 

JatBattl  24th  Reg.  N.T.— CapUin  Charles, 
worth,  Lieutv  Thuillier,  severely. 

Residents  Escort— Capt.  Llbyd,  severely. 

Mi^or   Jenkinti*8    Bktt.— Ciipt.    RuBison^ 
slightly  Capt  and  Adj.  Bayley,  severely^ 
Hi  S.SCOTT,  Lieut.-C6]onel, 

Commanding  at  Nagpore. 

'  '  •  l^ostw 


Liat  of  Guns  and  Ammunition  captured  from 

thf¥  enemy  ou  the  2fith  and  27th  November, 

at  Nagpiire, 

Guns — 2  braso  9  p<»unders,  2  brass  4''pouu. 
ders,  carriages  unserviceable ;  2  brass  12  poun- 
ders, spiked. 

AMHffUWiTiow— 25  iron  9-poun^r  shot,  40 
iron  4-pounder8hot,  55  iron  2i.poonder  shot ; 
60  lbs.  of  gunpowder  (country). 

N.  B.  Fuur  jingals  Uken,  but  are  oat  of  or- 
der for  service. 
Copy  of  a  report  from  BrigodiaiuGeneral  Dave- 

ton,  commanding  the  2nd  diwisimi  of  the 

Army  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  Ad|aiant  Getie- 

ral,  dated    Camp«  Nagpore,  19th   Decem- 

be,  1817,  with  an  iacloaune. 

Sir, — I  had.  the  honour  of  repuHingv  foe 
hia  Excellency  tha  Commander  in  Chief  *s  io- 
formatloo,  (through  the  Quarter^ Master-Ge- 
neral of  the  Army,  my  arrival  at  this  place 
with  a  part  of  the  force,  highly  equipped,  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  my  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  the  remainder  on  the  follow, 
ing  day. 

These  troops  did  join  me  on:  the  evfuin^of 
the  13tlt|  and  I  deismined  to  allow  them  suf-' 
ficient  time  to  recover  their  fatigues  after,  so 
long  a  march,  previous  to  tlie  Resident  making' 
known  to  the  Rajah  the  terms  which  it  wvw 
proposed  tO:  grant  him,  in  order  that  I  wigill? 
have  it  in  my  power  to  attack  his  troopa  ins* 
mediately,  in  the  event  of  his  not  agreeing  to> 
them     1  accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th,  ordered' the  whole  of  the  stores  and  bag- 
gage of  the  fbrce  to  prooaad  and  take  poat 
under  the  Sutabulbcr  Hill,  where  they  would . 
be  protected  by  the  let  battalion  20tb,  and  1st 
batta)ion  24th  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of^ 
hia  Highncsa  the  Niaam*s  infantry.    I  having 
placed  the  troopa  in  the  order  I  intended  tliey 
should  attadi,  the  whole  alept  upon  their 
arms,  to-be  in  readiness-  to  conmrenoe  hostfli- 
tiea  at   half  fna«  four  o*dock  the  following 
moraHig,  ptwious  t»  which  time  the  Rsjah's 
determi  nat  ion  wou  Id  be  known.    Early  iu  -  the 
momiiig  1>  received  infomatioa.fhiii  tha  Resi- 
dent that  hia  Higbnesa  hud  agreed  to  the  terms* 
proposed,  and  was  hourly  expected  at  the  Re*- 
sideucyiv  the  tine  fisted^  liowavcr,  elapaed,. 
and  the  Resident  waa  told,  that  the  truopn* 
could  not  well  be  further  dhlayed  in  their • 
moreraenta  should  the  Rsjah  nut  soon  uakei 
his  afipearance  ;-  wit<H  bis  approval  thensfioer,. 
I  shortly  after  moved  down*;.  1  toi»k  up  the  po« 
siliou  from  which  I/intcfided-thetroupaellenldt 
comaaence  the  attack,  seen. alien  mytreachtugf 
itv.  I  wax  informed*  of-  the  Ri^ahV  amnuLatt 
the  Residaucy,  ol  hiai  having  gives'  onjhiutoi 
but^imny  possesaioa  the  whole  ofliiaartilleij^* 
byi  twielvu- o*deek,.  and  that  the  agtntJfmm. 
htm  would  arrive,  inimy.oamp  Air  thatqpnrposu^ 
I  aecordingly  waited  the  amivul  of'  the  a^enfei 
and  accompanied  by  him-  proceeded  with  tto 
whole  of  my  force  in  huttelion  columns  of  di«' 
visions,  followed  by  the  different  reservea  iv 
lin^ 

On  oay  appiuaoh  to  the  first  battery  •  it  waa 
drawn  out  in  line  ready  to  oppose  us,  but 
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k*nati  come  mh^r  unexpectedly  apoo  it,  the 
eoemj  quitted  their  giiiis  aod  retired  y  having 
Uken  posses»ioii  of  tbeiie,  aud  leir  the  diviiion 
nadcr  Li*'ut..Cu1onpl  Scutt  in  charge  of  them, 
I  cuutiiiiied  my  hdvauce  in  the  sjme  order, 
when  ichortly  after  a  heavy  Tire  was  opened  oo 
«•  b\'  a  larire  body  of  tn)op!i,  poxted  in  the 
8«cker  Durry  Gurdenii,  which  was  followed 
by  A  ^••nenil  disrhar^e  from  the  whole  of  their 
baltenes;  the  infantiy  conMRted  of  the  divi- 
aioiit  qoiier  Lieu  I.  Colonel  M^Leod  and  Mac 
kellofy  supported  hy  a  hHttii y  and  a  reiterve  of 
infantry  nodcr  Li^  ui.  0>K  Crosdile  ;  aud  a  re- 
•erre  of  infantry  under  Litut.  Col.  Stuai-t, 
rootinued  i^tr  advance  until  the  ground  could 
admit  uf  a  formation  in  line,  when  the  enemy^t 
batterirs 'lo  the  fmitt  were  carried  in  :•  most 
gallaal  manner  at  tfte  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Tlieh»r»e  artUleiy  under  Lieat.  Poggem- 
pohl,  and  cavalry  id  pAraKel  regimental  en. 
lamiM  of  divisioaa  ander  Lieut.  Col.  Uohan, 
mpporlcd  by  t«ieir  merve  of  gallopers  and 
cavalry  auder  Captain  Smith,  were' fired  apon 
mt  the  tame  time,  and  having  made  a  detour 
foood  a  tank  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Sackrr  Durry  Gardens,  charj^ed  and  carried 
iivtantly  the  batteries  opposed  to  them  in  a 
naost  dashing  style,  driving  at  the  same  time 
before'  them  an  immense  mass  of  the  enemy *fe 
cavalry,  which  they  routed  and  pursued,  as 
loog  as  there  was  a  chance  of  doing  them  any 
ftaisrhief. 

A  Ikw  of  the  enemy*8  guns,  wbicb  had  been 
charged  by  the  cavalry,  but  wlucb  bad  n^ 
•peaed'tbeir  fire  upon  the  latter  advancing  in 
partnit  of  that  of  the  enemy,  were  charged 
and  carried  again  in  a  vei^  spirited  manner  by 
five  companies  from  the  reserve,  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Stewart,  by  the  artillery  of  reserve,  and 
a  party  of  reformed  horse,  under  Captain  Ped- 
btfy  who  distinguished  themselves  much  on* 
tbc  occ  .sion  ;  and  by  half. past  one  o'clock  the 
wbole  of  the  enemy^s  gana  and  camp  equipage 
were  la  our  passesaios,  together  with  apwards 
•f  forty  elephants. 

Hia  Excellency  the  CommaDder-in-Cbief  will 
be  grati6ed  to  find,  by  tbe  acconpanying  list^ 
of  killed  and  wounded,  that  oor  loss  has  not 
been  so  considerable  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  great  superiority  of  tbe  ene- 
mtfrn  eaaaon ;  tbe  wounds,  however,  I  regret 
to  wajf  are  generally  severe^  being  cbiefiy  from 

It  fives  me  mucb  satisfaction  to  assure  bis 
Eabcaikncy  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  troops  eomposing  this  force  who 
had  tbe  good  fDrtnae  of  being  engagecl  on  this 
eeeaaian,  behaved  in  tbe  most  gallant  inauner} 
and  I  asi  bappy,  after  bearing  this  general 
tSBliiaoay  to  the  merits  of  the  oAoers  and 
men  of  tbe  diinsion  under  my  command, 
ation  more  particularly  for  bis  £xoel« 


kney's  information,  thoae  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Gi»baa»  M'Leod,  Scott,  Mackeller,  and  Cros- 
dile, commanding  brigades  of  cavalry,  infan- 
trv,  and  artillery,  and  of  M[ajor  Monk  and 
Captain  Western,  commanding  corps  of  ca- 
valryy  ami  of   Lieot.  Coloneb  Stewart  and 
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Eraser,  Major  Pereira,  Pollock,  M<  Dowal, 
Wildou,  Macbian,  and  Garner,'  commanding 
corps  of  infantry-  and  artillery.  1  must  also 
bring  lo  his  Excellency *8  favourable  notice  the 
nicfits  of  Lieut.  PoggonpobI,  in  command  of 
the  horse  artillery,  and  of  Lieut.  Hunter,  of 
that  corps,  f  he  latter  of  whom  having  been  ai- 
tached  to  the  column  where  I  myself  was, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  per- 
sonally his  uncoinmoQ  exet.tions  to  Major 
M'Leod  and  the  Officers  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  lo  Captains  Morgan  and  Edmonds,  my 
personal  Staff,  i  am  quite  at  a  luss  to  express 
how  much  I  feel  myaclf  indebted ;  nor  must  i 
.omit  to  mention  the  uurommon  seal  and  acti- 
vity of  Lieut.  Davis,  senior  engineer  in  the 
field,  during  the  entire  movements ;  I  am  like- 
wise  much  indebted  to  Captains  Lucas,  Grant, 
aud  Nixon,  and  to  Lieutw.  Davidson,  Fen  wick  , 
aud  Shernff,  who  volunteered  their  services  on 
this  occasion ;  of  Major  Addison's  valuable 
services  I  was  unlbrtunately  deprived  by  sevcra 
indt»positioa. 

Before  1  conclude  this  dispatch,  i  beg  leave 
to  mention,  for  his  Excellency's  further  infor- 
mation, that  the  Resident  having  previously 
requeqtfd  that  bis  brother,  Mljor  Jenkins, 
commanding  the  infantry  of  the  Rajah*s  con- 
tingent, might  attend  me  as  an  extra  Aid-dc 
Camp  on  this  occasion,  it  becomes  a  pleasing 
part  of  my  doty  to  express  how  much  I  was 
indebted  to  that  officer  for  bis  uncommon  ex- 
ertions, nor  can  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  me- 
rits  of  Lieut.  Bayley,  attached  to  the  Nagpore 
contingent,  who,  though  suffering  under  a 
severe  wound  received  in  the  attack  of  the 
26th,  volunteered  his  services,  and  from  his 
local  knowledge,  was  of  great  use  to  me. 

His  Highness  the  Nizam's  troops,  under  tbe 
command  of  Major  Pittman,  having  been 
previously  detached  to  bring  on  tbe  baggage, 
were  prevented  from  being  present  in  the  ac 
tion;  but,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
bad  it  been  otherwise,  ithey  would  have  dis- 
tingntsbed  themselves  equally  with  the  other 
troops.  I  inclose,  for  hisjExcellency*s  infor- 
mation, a  return*  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  of  the  division  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  as ,  also  of  the  ordnance,  &c. 
captured  from  the  enemy. 

1  have,  &c.  Sec.  Ice. 

J.  DOVETON,  B.  G.    • 
Camp,  near  Nagpore,  Dec.  19,  1817. 


AMBOYNA. 
Vorwidabk  Insurrfetion. 

Matters  wear  a  most  alanning  aspect  at  • 
Amboyna,  where  every  negro  is  in  a  state 
of  opep  rebellion.  Allaog  Lilliboy,  an4 
even  the  villages  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Fort 
Victoria,  are  in  arms  against  tbe  Dutch 
governinenL 

The  Amboyiieie  have  expressed  their 
determioatiou  to   emancipate   themaelvea 

*  Not  transmit  ted. 
S 
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froini  fyrAgn  thraMom  «iid  wrvitud^  or 
periih  io  ue  attempt. 

It  w  reported,  tbat  a  Mr.  Burgrafl;  th« 
retideot  at  Hela.  waa  ao  incautions  as  to 
beat  the  Praiig  Taa  of  the  Negree  ibr  aome 
trifting  offeacei  ao  act  for  which  he  ia 
.likely  ta  ateoe  wMi  hia  life*  having  bteo 
mw-jaiiy  woonded  by  the  earaged  iohalH- 
iaiitab  At  Lorirfce^  the  gentkanaa  in 
cbffr)ge  of  the  i^eaidcfiey  ia  shnt  op  in  hu 
little  tbrt^  oot  of  which  he  dare  not  ihow 
bimaelf  It  woold  mear  that  the  natiTca 
of  Ceram  have  supplied  the  people  of  Sa- 
paroa  with  fire  arms*  gun-powder  and  am- 
Iponitiooy  in  return  ibr  which  they  receive 
sptcie.  It  iaundentood  that  the  Alfoora  on 
Ceffaa*  (than  whom  a  more  aavage  and 
blood-thiMty  race  of  meadoea  not  eiiiit),  a#e 
colleeled  m  great  Ibroo  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attack*  in  conjuactioa  with  the 
people  of  Amboyna,  Saparoa,  and  Harooka 
upon  Fort  Victoria ;  the  Dutch  commiafio- 
nera  are  consequently  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  they  entertain  appre* 
fiensioas  that  the  whole  of  the  European 
inhabitanfa  of  Ambovna»  civil  andiiiilitary« 
wHI  ultimately  bo  obliged  to  aeek  reiTogeon 
board  file  shipe  of  war  in  the  harboaa. 
Admiral  Boyshaa left  Java  oa  tbe«Bllial 
My;  in  tiM  PrioceFredbrick  (74),  aeeom* 
paoied  by  two  sloops  i^  war  of  twenty 
guna  each,  several  gunbeafs  end  smadl 
brigs,  Ifkewhe  two  merchsntmen  as  trans* 

g>rts,  the  whole  fleet  taking  five  hundred 
uropeapf  and  tl»e  same  number  of  native 
troops,  but  the  admiral  did  not  expect  to 
readi  AmbQyna  uatiHbe  end  of  i!^ptcmbar. 
The-  oogMniaaionaif  of  hia  Netbarlaad 
Mafcaayal  Ambofw^had .  deamrd  il  pm* 
dent  to  4iip  all  the  pobKe  troaaare  aa 
board  the  ibipaofwar^ 


CHWA. 

CkkMg  AtUf€i$. 
The  Cohong  are  lloaased  meraliants  for 
foreign  coaimvrrv^  m^  delivered  this  sin* 
gular  tfMaest  to  Ike  AmoiiaaK  aomml  at 
Canton  m  September  last 

Addrtm  to  ike  Amtrte^m  Omumi,  U  Mr.  mi- 
codb:  mm$  ke he  Ughfy  promeUd^ 
We  apptoaeb  to  iiffbrm  yott  Itrat  foreign 
opium,  the  dtit  need  iw  amokhig;  haa  loag 
been  ppobibiaed,  by  an  order  rocelvodr 
it  ia  not  allowed  to  oome  to  Canton  j  if  it 
be  presamptuously  H^oagfat,  the  moment  it 
iadkaccrvered,  M  hiovitably  iavolveathe  se- 
curity merchant ;  and  the  crime  of  tHe  aald 
vamel  bringing  prehlbiled  dirt  for  aaMk- 
iitg  to  Canton,  Will  aHo  amuradly  be  €K^ 
amined  Into,  and  a  prosecution  t>e  bMnn, 
wbicii  will  trupede  her  departure.     Xhe 


conasQinncaa  are  exccemogly  tmpevtant* 
We,  being  apprehensive  that  the  foreign 
merchants  of  Jyour  honourable  onuntry, 
who  come  to  Canton  to  trade,  may  not  all 
folly  know  the  hinderances  arising  from 
bringing  it  to  Canton,  do  therefore  especi- 
ally prepare  a  lelter  to  inform  yoi^  amd 
will  trouble  you,  benevolent  brother^  io 
write  a  letter  Immediately  back  to  your 
coaatry,  and  tell  these  things  to  your  Ik>^ 
acarable  country's  President,  that  all  the 
ahipa  which  come  to  Canton  may  be  cavaed 
to  know  that  opium,  the  dirt  used  in  smok- 
ing,  ia  an  article  the  Celeatial  Empire  pro> 
hiDit%  b^  ao  order  received ;  and  bermJlei^ 
moet  posiiively,  they  must  not  bay  il;  and 
bring  it  to  Caotoo ;  if  they  bring  i^  the  «m>- 
ment  we  axammeiato  it,  and  find  it  •at, 
certaialy  weahall  not  dare  to  baaaGmri^r  for 
the  said  ship}  and  awicovcr,  will  aaaamUy 
report  It  folly  to  the  great  oAoera  of  go>^ 
vemment,  who  wfll,  aocordinc  to  the  law, 
tnveatigate  and  prosecute.  I^Mdedly  we 
will  not  dare  to  conceal  the  affkir  far  those 
who  import  it,  and  thereby  bring  gaHt 
upon  ouraelves.  The  trade  of  the  said  ahip 
will  aaauredly  be  impeded  bytbeamaking 
dirt}  and  when  affiking  to  rept^nt^  it  will 
be  a  difiicult  thing  (for  the  per^ma  con* 
aaaaed)  to  find  it  aeaHiag.  Do  aol  aay 
tbat  wa  dfal  aot  apeak  aooa  enough. 

We  pray  yoa,  bearvaleot  brother,  to 
write  a  letter  immediately,  and  tell  tbcae 
thinga.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  vou  d6  not 
view  it  as  a  common  place  afllnr,  and  so 
delay,  and  cauae  foture  impediments. 

The  above  ia  what  we  particularly  bag 
and  particularly  write  on  purpose. 

To  Mr«  WiJcocks»  benevolent  brotbcp* 
for  hiapvoaak 

We,  younger  brothera,  commonly  cat  1^ 

PAUVKRlrqVA      Hou^VA 

Mqwqua 

CoMSKvqVA 
KlH«|]A 

PAiGMA 

Kttu-kiHg^  SSdyrar  5ik  memik^  9fd  d^  »Caa#sa. 

JP^reguauf  of  ExeeuHmu. 

On  the  2Ut  of  March,  1817.  tweaty*four 
man  were  beheaded  at  the  naaal  place  of 
exaoutian  a|  Canton  i  and  oa  the  16th, 
eigbtaan  mora*  Sach  exocatwna  are  ao 
fleqneatlmre  aata  eadU  Mule  attaatioa. 
Thagiitevnaient  daca  not  give  pablicity  t» 
the  eauisa  of  theaepuntsbufiifa;  the  daily 
paper  coMlv  mentipna  that  tbey  were  be- 
headed. Thereare  nooonfossions,  nodyfog 
speeches,  no  account  of  their  dying  beba* 
viour,  no  minister  of  religioii  attends  or 
urges  tbe^  to  /epcoUnce. 

The  posture  of  cx^ution  ia  ai|^pilar.«v* 


CaBoaqVA 
Pooiiqu^.. 
GaoiitjA 
MAvaiap. 
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THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

An  tbfte  the  frtf^nruf  s  of  the  glorioas  prime 
Of  tbttgrcAt  Enpire,  mistreM  of  the  world, 
Who^Qaccn  of  Nations,  bigb  lo  air  anfurled, 

HcritaMiard,  and  oaUtretcbed  her  arm  rab- 

To!  aad  tbey  mock  at  all-dcToariag  Time  | 
Tor  oft,  in  aofer,  at  yon  fane  he  hnrled 

^i*  ifoa  rod,  hot  proatrate  at  the  shrine^ 
Of  Um  Great  GoddeM  harmlestly  it  fell, 
TiU  be,  slmck  molionleM,  af  with  a  apellf 

Gtiid  wildly,  and  proclaimed  the  power  divine, 

niAit!  iboo  hatt  immortalised  thy  name 
latbtte  tby  handy-worfci,  and  they  will  Ull 

Load  it  ten  thontaod  thunderin|f  thy  fame 
Wbereirer  tmtb  and  beauty  deign  to  dwell. 

SONNET 

WUTtiV  WITHIlf  THE  RUINS  OF  FLINT 
CASTLB. 

Tk  (ettal  blaxe,  the  awful  pomp  of  war ; 

IV  feadal  baunert  6auotiiig  in  the  gale ; 
The  vtrden'i  beacon,  blazing  from  afar ; 

Tbedrawbridge  turret  frowning  o'er  the  vale; 
Tloe  fcfoet,  so  hatefnl  to  a  peaceful  land, 

Where  Plenty  pours  at  ound  berTcrdant  store, 
Skn  barl  each  cnrse  o>r  Cambrian  climes  no 


Poetrtf.  • 

*Twat  bnt  a  moment— o'er  the  Rose 
A  Tcil  of  mots  the  angel  throws, 
And  robed  in  natnre^s  simplest  weed. 
Could  there  a  floaer  that  Rose  exceed  ? 
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Where  aow  fair  Science  and  the  arts  expand* 
Thetiae-wom  towers,  reflecting  minds  surrey, 
Aodia  them  Tiewtheemblemsof  their  doom; 
Ue  theiB,tbey  Bonrish  thro'  their  short-lived 

Theatiok,  neglected,  in  the  silent  tomb, 
Stnsger,  at  o*er  this  pile  thou  cast  thine  eyes, 
Thiik  tbj  own  fate  pourtrayed  before  thee  lies. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE 
{Trom  the  Germaa.] 
IlieAsgel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 
B«i«ath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  Isy, 
^htt  Spirit— to  whose  charge  is  giren, 
Tihtlhe  yooog  bads  ra  dews  from  hearea, 
AsikiBg  from  his  light  repose, 
IWAagel  whispered  to  the  Rose  : 
"  0  foBdett  object  of  my  care, 
«n  Mrett  found  where  all  are  fair. 
For  the  Sweet  shade  tbon*st  giren  lo  me, 
AA  what  thou  wilt,  'lis  granted  thee.'* 
"Then,-  mid  the  Rose,  with  deepenM  glow, 
"  Os  •€  another  grace  bestow;* 
T^  Spirit  paused,  in  silent  thought, 
^'^  grace  was  tbere  that  flower  had  not ! 


A  VISIT  TO  LONGWOOD. 

[Fom  the  Re?.  Mr.  Latrobe't  South  Africa.] 
We  now  turned  towards  Long  wood, 
which  after  a  ride  of  a  few  miles,  presents 
itself  over  a  deep,  barren  glen,  called  the 
*•  OeviKs  Puiicli  Bowl."  Gen.  Bonaparte*a 
premises  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  placed 
near  its  ruin.  After  rounding  the  edge  of 
the  Punch  Bowl,  we  reached  the  outer 
gale  and  guard-bouse.  Sir  Hudson  pointed 
out  to  us  the  situation  of  Loiic;\vood»  as 
peculiarly  calculated  to  prevent  iinobsdrTed 
escape.  The  ground^  which  occupy  a  space 
of  about  twelve  miles  In  circumference, 
lie  upon  a  kind  of  inland  peninsula,  the 
only  practicable  access  to  which  is  between 
Hie  DeviPs  Punch  Bowl,  and  a  deep  glen 
to  the  right,  descending  towards  the  sea, 
or  between  the  flagstaff-hill,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  Punch  Bowl.  Both  these  roads 
are  sufliciently  defended  by  troops.  Aa  far 
as  the  guard-house,  and  within  the  twelve 
miles.  General  Bonaparte  may  ride  and 
amuse  himself  as  he  pleases ;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  exceed  those  limits,  an  officer 
roust  accompany  him.  He  finds  this  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  and  requested  the  offi- 
cer to  dress  like  a  common  gentleman, 
which  however,  being  ou  duty,  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  refuse. 

AOcr  entering  the  gate,  we  rode  up  to 
another  inclosure,  where  Sir  Hudson  de- 
sired us  to  wait,  till  he  had  obtained  infor- 
n^afion  respecting  the  generaVs  actual  situ- 
ation. The  interior  of  the  premises  is  well 
stocked  with  ornamental  and  other  trees, 
forming  a  pleasant  shrubbery,  the  rest  of 
the  domain  being  principally  covered  with 
gum  trees  standing  singly. 

In  a  short  time  Sir  Hudson  returned 
from  the  house  with  an  account  \\ii\t  Gen^ 
Bonaparte  was  very  ill  with  a  swelled  face 
and  gums,  and  could  not  leave  his  room. 
This  answer  we  had  expected,  and  content- 
ed ourselves  with  riding  about  the  park, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  obtaining  a  good 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  dwelling  of  this 
remarkable  man.  He  and  his  friends  com- 
plain of  it,  but  I  can  only  declare  that  in 
the  whole  island  of  St.  Helena  I  have  not 
seen  a  spot,  more  convenient  and  airy,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  opportunity  for 
taking  a  ride  in  a  carriage  or  on  horse- 
back without  interrnption.  The  park  is 
even  and  grassy,  and  General  Bonaparte 
frequently  rides  out  in  a  cabriolet  and  six, 
generally  at  full  gallop.    In  the  shrubbery. 
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near  the  ho«ce«  «timU  «^  IHW  WMrfMOa  lA 
which  he  coromoDly  breal(fa«^s.  tf^q  ipf^i^s^ 
a  good  deal  of'  time.  Bertraiid  ba«  a  tepa/ 
rate  house,  a  little  tower  down  the  dedivity 
at  a  tmaf  I  distance  from  his  matter's.  We 
saw  hhn  and  Montholon  with  their  ladtet, 
walking;  in  the  park.  The  mansion  itself 
is  ralher  au  assemblage  of  biiiidings,  iii^n 
one  whole  house.  The  dining  room,  vith 
its  f'iranda,  is  the  principal  feature,  and  has 
three  larjje  windows.  Counecled  with  it  are 
General  Bonaparle*s  own  apartments,  the 
princip>il  one  turning  its  gable  end  towards 
the  entrance.  Behind  that,  if  I  am  correct, 
follow  those  of  the  captain  on  guard.  Las 
C^sas,  Gonrgeon  and  iVJontholon.  The  lat- 
ter hds  four  windows.  They  are  all  one 
story  high^  whitened,  vith  gn*y  roofs, 


nimd  HMt  IvatHfoT  W^M^  «4  |h»t  the 
Dal^e  of  WelliDgtoD  oqght,  if  Iw  had  h^D 
•  good  general,  to  have  M r^ted,  and  not 
made  his  stand  where  he  <lid.  Yt^  at  other 
timet,  feeling  peculiarly  indignant  at  tbe 
Priittiant»  kebrcoortn,  will  uataUMttbea^ 
to  have  had  any  tbare  lo  the  retttll  9i  that 
aciipj^  fc|utdeijpiiajff^.bifc<V*«tf  tft\*lt^l«"«»- 
uess^f  the  ^n^lisV  M:>r«»i«'X'li9P^»  ^y  V<^«P 
f  II  his  plans  were  disconcerted. 

General  Bonaparte  once  observed  lo  a 

{cntleman,  at  whose  house  he  used  to  be»r 
it  h)ti  with  considerable  coanpoturei  %h*t 
^Qi  mauy  exUaoriluuuy.lbi^gali9<i  happask.- 
^dtat^tPkiftbiaVfi.  \MMi2b  b»itopp»<iff4 
^  nf>  ojlher  map,  t^%  l?ft  ak<^)4.  jSA  }^ 


'o  the  north  cast,  it  a  remarkable  rock, 
from  its  bhupc  called  the  barn,  rising  per- 
pendicular from  the  sea  to  a  great  height, 
black,  rugged,  aud  without  any  trees.  Far- 
ther inland  lies  a  peaked  hill  called  the 
Flag  Staff.  1  owardt  the  Barn  descends  a 
narrow  vale,  covered  with  gravel  of  de- 
composed volcanic  matter,  in  some  parts  to 
red,  that  it  furnishet  the  imagination  with 
the  idea  of  a  burning  torrent.  Here  and 
there  are  patchet  of  blue,  yellow,  and  vio- 
let, increasing  the  deception. 

The  following  paragraphs  relate  to  Bona- 
parte's peevisUncss  and  general  diitatit- 
faction  with  his  treatment. 

I  will  quote  one  instance  of  the  eflTect  of 
his  dissatisfaction  about  things  of  minor 
importance,  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
from  the  best  authority.  A  butcher,  at 
James  town,  who  used  to  deliver  meat  for 
hit  table,  being  at  lengUi  wearied  out  with 
continual  repetition  of  complaints,  though 
he  furnished  the  best  meat  he  could  pro- 
cure, directed  the  following  laconic  epistle 
to  the  Governor:— *  Sir  Fladson!  may  it 
please  your  Excellency,  this  same  General 
Bonaparte  is  liard  to  please.  I  begs  to  be 
excused  tarving  him  any  longer  with  mett.* 
As  he  hales  Sir  Hudson  l^we,  the  latter 
does  not  unnecessarily  trouble  him  with  his 
presence,  but  delivers  all  notices  to  him  by 
Sir  Thomat  Reude,  whose  polished  man- 
ners, good-humoured  disposition,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  which  Gen. 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  prefer  to  French  in 
coHversatinn,  makes  hin  a  pleasant  met- 
lengcr.  Sir  Thomas  has  tbereforehad  more 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him  in  the  vaiious  aflfecttonsof  his  mind, 
than  most  Englishmen  with  whom  he  hat 
conversed. 

A  proof  of  great  moannest  is  this,  that 
he  will  not  give  credit  to  the  English  for 
any  great  warlike  action.  H(^  saysy  that 
by  all  the  rules  of  war,  hb  ought  to  hare 


^urprised^  if  fd^M^  ^i^K!9  ^^99?.  0^^.  A^ 
government  were  to  recall  him. 


^OREIGlf. 

Ambrica,:  Britimi. 

8i.  Jokn*9,  /V*.  10— The  frost,  doriujg 
the  last  and  present  month,  has  been  in- 
tense, with  very  little  intermission.  The 
harbour  is  frozen  over,  below  Chain  Rock, 
to  SO;  gr^tt  a  thickn^tfi  that  tc^veral  iiet^lff 
which  have  been  ready  for  tea  these  ten 
days  past,  are  still  d,etained  in  consc^quepre 
thereof.  A  great  quantity  of  snow  haa 
fnllen,  and  the  weather,  which  was  mild 
and  flnttering  in  the  early  part  of  the  tea- 
son,  now  wears  the  i;igid  climate  of  Green- 
land. In  this  advaniced  ttate  of  the  winter, 
ij^  is  particularly  fortu,nate  that,  abundanjt 
anpplies  of  provisions  have  providentialiy 
arrived,  which,  no  doobt,  will  tend*  in  a 

5reat  nseature  io  alleviaie  the  taflferiuga  oT 
\ie  more  unfortunate  inh.'^biti^ntt.w.ho  l}ave 
i)ot  now  to  experience  the  same  melan- 
choly scene  with  which  this  dittretted 
town  wat  afflicted  latt  winter,  when  every 
qffort  to  relieve  their  vpaott.wafi  rendered 
abortive  by  the  extensive  barnera  of  ice 
which  turronnded  the  coatt 

Camida:  Imjin'avemenis. 
From  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Atsemhty, 
it  appears  tbat4he  immense  wilds  lonfb  east 
of  Canada,  and  towards  the  American 
ffmitier,  are  begini|ing  to  be  calti#aledi 
and  are  found  fertile.  **]^  tb^  c^m^of^ 
ffw  years,"  says  one  of  tjie  s|^s^ers^  **  Ipr 
s^ead  of  an  impervious  forest,  we  sha]l,be 
i^ble  to  oppose  to  our  neighbour,  in  casjs  of 
War  the  energies  ot  a  stout,  a  hardy,  a 
Ipyal  popoiation.**  'Lhis  is  an  intciretting 
subject  ofGoiitemptal  Ion  among  tlia  vanout 
changes  which  a/^  gr^4nAyyi.tAUilg.pl«c« 
qn  the  American  Continent*  It  it  tbe^ob- 
j^t  of  ihe  Spcal^r,  who  toucho    upon 
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(octlvbliih  KNidf  Moaf  the 
tit%  Mid  flrotti  thence  to  tbe 
PftttoM  fNkrtt  ef  Ibe  pnMrince ;  and  he 
does  floi  enticipete  eey  oppotitioa  to  hit 
pnject 

Amsrica:  UmvsD  Statu. 
Cbmhumi0  Sprtng. 
A  eariosity  la  Viiginia,  wbkb  leeBM 
UBpereneJled  aoy  where.  In  the  country 
of  Koeastle  there  »  a  imall  running  wa- 
ter, or  apring.  posietaed  of  a  quality  which 
cawiot  be  defined  (though  tuppoaed  to  be 
a  mineral  water*  atrongly  impregnated 
with  inlphor,  or  aome  such  thing),  how- 
ever, by  snapping  the  pan  of  a  pistol,  or 
tiBderbox  with  a  little  gunpowder,  tbe 
water  will  instantly  catoh  fire,  and  bum 
until  the  water  is  consumed,  or  dried  up 
then  the  chanoej,  whieb  is  common  eartb 
is  Jell  as  ashes.  There  being  no  more 
water  left  to  teed  the  flame,  the  spring 
babbles  out  from  the  crevices  of  tbe  earib 
as  usual,  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
the  current  goes  on  as  formerly.  The 
water  continues  burning,  when  such  ex- 
perimeats  sre  tried  by  tbe  people,  for 
-  two  or  Ihreo  days  before  the  whole  is  con- 
sumed. RgifTs  PhiUuUlpkui  GazHU,  Mati 
15,  1815.  ,     " 

\^  This  cariosity  is  not  quite  so  singii- 
Isr  as  the  American  authority  supposes. 
The  wells  at  Broseiy  id  Stafferdibire  are 
lamousfor  the  saiie  property,  iu  ottr  phi- 
losophical Iransartions)  and  there  are  va- 
rioas  springs  in  Poland,  one  near  Cracow, 
in  particular,  which  if  a  lighted  torch  be 
applied,  a  flame  bursts  for&,  and  dances 
en  the  surface.  For  a  property  of  the 
same,  possessed  by  a  vapour  rising  from 
tbe  earffi,  at  Baku,  or  Badku,  on  tbe  Css- 
ptin  See,  See  Lit.  Paw.  0.  S.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  «75,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  d^. 

.  IntelN^eoce  has  been  received  at  8di«ir* 
hausflOt  direel  from  the  Uni«Bd  States  ^ 
America,  that  an  aaaadartion  of  epwanls  tff 
400  8wisa  proprietors  \m  been  formed 
there  to  establish  a  colony  of  Swiss  emi- 
granU  who  have  arrived,  and  still  arrive  in 
great  numbers  in  America.  Tiie  CongrcM 
was  occupied  in  organizing  this  colony, 
and  aasign  it  a  district.  It  is  believed  that 
its  choice  will  fall  on  tlie  district  of  Ar. 
kiosss,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mississippi. 
Measures  will  be  taken  by  this  association 
to  favour  the  transportation  of  the  Swiss 
#ho  wiH  emberfc  in  tbe  ports  of  Holland 
lor  the  United  States. 

Adstuia. 
PopidtUiom 
By  the  last  geographical  detaHs  publish- 


ed m  AutM9^  the  |f*pnlallon  of  that  mo- 
narchy, amounts  to  t7,fll^00O  aools*  In 
this  number  are  included  1 1,7M)  Sclevo* 
nians,  5,000,000  of  Italians^  4,6CKVM0 
Germans,  4,00,000  of  Hungarians,  &c. 
As  to  their  religion  tbey  are  divided  into 
21,000^000  Csthoncr,  2.500,000  belong- 
iog  to  tbe  Gieek  Chnrch,  2,000,000  be- 
longing to  the  Reformed  Cbcht;h,  l,4d0»0GO 
Lutherans,  400,000  Jews,  and  about  40,000 
Unittrisnf. 

New  SxtraeUfromOHiL 
Dr.  Jassroeyer,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Vienna,  has  made  a  discovery  of  a 
means  to  extract  from  coals  two  hitherto 
unknown  scids,  a  resin,  a  resinous  gum, 
and  other  elements,  which  he  has  em^oy- 
ed  with  surprising  success  to  the  purpose 
of  dying  wool,  silk,  hair,  and  linen,  and 
haa  produced  from  them  red,  bkck,  yeHbw, 
and  various  ^ades  of  brown  alld  grey, 

BaiAiUM, 

Sir  U.  Dmwy'M  SrfHy  Lmmpt  tmploped. 

The  province  of  HainauH  ia  said  to  be 
MBire  rich  in  coal-mines  than  any  other 
part  of  the  confbient  of  Europe,  ahd  to 
have  no  Icm  than  100,000  persons  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  working  them.  The  aamo 
kind  of  dnngerouB  accidents  oocorred  hi 
them  as  in  the  north  of  flaglaad,  and 
various  expedients  bsd  ticen  employed  ftw 
their  prevention,  which  were^  however, 
not  very  efiectual  in  obviating  the  evil. 
Tbe  adoption  of  the  Safely  Lamp  appears 
to  have  tieen  as  Useful  m  the  mines  of 
Flanders  as  in  those  of  England,  since  ntf 
•ecident  of  any  kind  has  occnrred  thei'e 
since  it  has  k>een  adopted,  nor  has  any 
inconveiftence  or  difltcutty  been  expe- 
rienced with  resjiect  to  it. 

VBAVCB. 
TVaUWIVNV   oMPi  Wif  • 

Map  1  .—Every  day  ascloMn  mote  of  the 
tempest  with  which  Paris  was  Istely  visit- 
ed, and  which  destro>ed  all  hope  of  pro* 
duce  of  the  gardens  in  the  Fsubourg  St. 
AnMne,  on  the  side  of  CharOnne,  BeDe- 
vfUe,  and  Menilmontant.  The  total  los* 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  500,000  francs. 
Advices  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Autuii 
•dd,  that  terrible  storms  of  hall,  attended 
wKh  thunder  and  fightning,  were  expe- 
rienced there  and  at  Tavemay,  and  that  a 
fisherman  who  took  refuge  under  a  tree^ 
between  Auf  un  and  Tavemay  was  killed 
on  the  spot ;  but,  happily  for  these  com- 
nranes,  the  backwardness  of  the  s^soo  has 
saved  them  from  any  worse  results. 

Renmim  of  Nep. 
The  body  of  Marabal  Ney»  interred  hi 
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the  Pere-la- Chaise,  at  Paris,  has  beeo  taken 
lip  and  conveyed  to  his  country  seat,  where 
it  has  been  deposited,  and  an  elegant  mo- 
nument erected  over  it. 

'  Telegraphs* 

Intelligence  can  be  received  from  Calais 
at  Paris,  between  which  there  are  27  tele- 
graphs, in  three  minutes;  From  Lille,  22 
telegraphs,  two  minutes ;  from  Strasburg, 
45  telcj^raplis,  six  and  a  half  minutes; 
from  Lyons,  50  telegraphs,  and  from  Brest, 
80  telegraphs,  eight  minutes. 
Toleration. 

Several  members  of  the  reformed  church 
of  Puylaurens  (near  Castres,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn)  having  been  coodemneid  to 
a  fine  for  not  having  tapestry  in  the  front 
of  their  houses  ou  the  day  of  the  fete  De 
Difu,  an  appeal  made  by  the  consistory  of 
Castres  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
interior.  The  consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Paris,  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, applied  to  bis  Excellency,  who 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  application,  and 
promised  to  give  orders  that  the  Protestants 
shall  be  excused  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  Catholic  worship.  The 
decision  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Protestants,, as  it  appears  to  them  consist- 
ent, both  with  t-lie  spirit  of  Christianity* 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 

RUSSIA. 

Panopticon  dettroyed, 
St.  Petertburgh,  March  28.  — The  Pa- 
nopticon, a  large  wooden  building,  five 
stories  high,  which  lay  out' of  the  city,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Neva,  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  fire.  This  building  was  erected 
only  a  few  years  ago,  after  a  very  ingenious 
plan,  and  as  workshops  for  many  branches 
of  the  marine.  It  was  also  used  for  bar- 
racks for  sailors.  It  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  persons.  In  the  middle  of  the 
building  there  was  a  hollow  cylinder,  which 
went  through  all  the  stories*  and  in  the 
middle  a  chair  for  the  superintend  ant  of 
the  works,  from  which,  without  t>eing  seen 
himself,  he  could  see  every  thing  through 
the  openings  in  the  cylinder,  and  overlook 
ieach  of  the  work  rooms,  which  were  fur 
oished  .with  glass  doors;  and  by  another 
contrivance  could  let  himself  op  and  down 
as  he  tliou{(ht  proper.  In  every  story  there 
were  d.ors  t<»  the  cylinder  opening  from 
the  inside,  so  tliat  that  tlie  supcrinU-ndant 
could  fume  out  of  Ihc  cylinder  and  shew 
himself,  whenever  it  was  necessary.  The 
architect  of  tlii»  building,  was  General 
Bentham.  In  the  lowest  story  was  the 
steam  engine,  by  which  the  machinery 
waa   pat    io  motion.      Unhappily  some 


workmen  perished  in  this  dreadftri  irei 
which  broke  out  In  the  forge,  in-thelower 
story,  and  rapidly  communicated  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  boitding.  . 

TURKKY. 

Ffect  of  Remorse, 
A  letter  from  Conslantino|)le,  of  the  28th 
of  April,  meniions  the  following  circum- 
stance:— A  Gret-k,  who  had  emhrared  the 
Mahometan  religion,  in  Ctinsrqnenc'e  of 
some  ill  treatment  he  ha<l  experienced 
from  his  own  family,  soon  after  repented 
of  his  conduct,  and  appeared  before  the 
Grand  Vizier,  offering  his  head,  as  the 
atonement  required  hy  the  law  of  Maho- 
met, for  the  crime  of  ahjnring  the  IVfns- 
solman  Creed.  In  returning  to  the  (irceic 
religion,  in  which  he  bad  he  en  horn,  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  expiate 
his  fault,  in  the  hope  that  God  would  par- 
don him.  The  Turks  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  make  him  change  his  reso- 
lution, and  even  the  execotioner  himself, 
before  the  execution,  led  him  aboni  the 
scaffold  to  give  him  time  to  retract  his  ab- 
juration,  hut  he  preferred  death.  The 
Greeks  have  given  large  snms  to  have  his 
body,  which  woald  probably  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


iSatfonal  Utqiattt: 

BRiTiSH. 

Dreadful  Flood. 

About  five  oVlock  on  Saturday  morning 
the  9th  May,  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle 
bridge  was  overflowed  with  water,  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  reservoir  at 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  burst  on  Friday 
night.  Abodt  200  houses  were  filled  with 
it,  in  some  of  which  the  water  was  ten 
feet  deep!  The  carcases  of  several  sheep, 
&c.  were  found  in  the  streets.  The  water 
covered  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent 
Bible  Society. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
distributed  from  March  31,  1817,  to  March 
31,1818,  89,795  Bibles,  and  104.306  Tea- 
taments;  the  subscriptions  for  the  same 
period  were  68,3591.  lOs.  9d.  and  by  sales 
of  Bibles,  13,6201.  Os.  2d.— total  receipts, 
81,9791.  10s.  lid.— —Total  payments, 
71,0991.  I8.  Cd. 

Venetian  MSS. 

The  Venetian  Manuscripts  lately  arrived 
at  Oxford  from  the  continent,  have  been 
unpacked,  and  partly  arranged.  Many  of 
them  are  most  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
on  account  of  their  ag^  highly  interesting  to 
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the  antiqoary.     It  b  reported,  tbat  they 
were  parcliased  by  the  Carators  of 'the 
Bodleian  1.1  bra ry,  for  the  aam  of  6^5001. 
Antiquitiet. 
The  Weynottih  store-fthip  hat  arrived  at 
Deptford,  with  the  raluable  head  of  Mem- 
Do»9  King  of  Abydot.    Thia  aapcrior  pro- 
daction  of  the  ancteiita  hat  been  aent  from 
Egypt  by  Mr.  SalCe,  the  Cooaul  General 
there*  as  a  preaent  to  the  Britiah  Muaenm, 
and  couaiats  of  one  solid  block  of  granite* 
weighing  abooC  nine  tooa.    The  whole  of 
the  fiice  is  iu  iHe  highest  preserralion,  and 
remarkably  ezpressire.    The  right  ear  is 
ratbcf  damaged,  bot  in  a  trrfling  degree. 
Go  the    right   breast   is    a   bole,    made 
by    the    French,   dnring    their    sojoarn 
aoder    Bonaparte,    for   the    pnrpoae   of 
bleating  it  with  gunpowder,  to  redoce  the 
size  of  the  boat.    This  attempt  was  not, 
however,  ao  ancceasfol  aa  one  they  made  on 
tbe  left  side,  which  baa  knocked  oflf  the 
arm  and  nratilated  the  body.    The  frag- 
ment has*  however,  been  luckily  found  and 
sent  borne.    The  head  appears  surmounted, 
or  bound  round  with  a  diadem  or  drapery, 
nod  tbe  chin  rests  on  a  projection  similar  to 
what  is  seen  In  many  EJgyptian  figorea 
Soch  of  the  cognoacentr  aa  have  aeen  this 
piece  of  sculpture,  pronoonoe  it  as  belong 
ing  to  tbe  higher  order,  and  a  valuable  ac- 
qnialtitm.     It  baa  been  removed  to  the  Bri- 
Itkh  Mnaeum.    The  Weymouth  has  alao 
brought  presents  from  the  Bey  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Prince  Regent    They  consist  of  co- 
lumns^ cornices,  chapiters,  &c.  &c.  found 
at  Lebida  (the  Leptis  Magnus  of  tbe  an- 
cienta,)and  are  in  great  preservation.  Some 
are  of  pure  white  marble*  almost,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  transparent: 
others  beautifully  veined;  while  the  cor- 
nices, &c    at  once  display  the  superiority 
of  the  ancients  in  the  art  of  aculpture.  The 
columns  are  mostly  of  one  solid  piece,  one 
weighing  near  15  tons*  and  is  22  feet  in 
length. 

Sxiemded  Liiigmtion 

In  tbe  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  W.  Gl^rrow,  an  ar- 
raogemeut  was  adopte*!  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Watkin  Lewes  against  Morgan,  whereby 
Sir  Watkin*  who  is  now  between  80  and  90 
years  of  sge,  is,  after  40  years  litigation, 
and  an  imprisonment  for  debt  of  consider- 
abhi  duration,  put  into  possession  of  large 
estates  in  Soutli  Walea^  which  proiluce  a 
vary  rousiHerabte  revenue. 

Tb**  venerable  KatghtwascongrntiiUted 
by  several  of  his  friends  in  Court  on  being 
'at  leogt'i  put  into  possession  of  his  estates. 
InSir  Watkin'sviewofthe  accounts,  Mr. 
'Morgan  will  have^  at  the  final  letdement, 


to  refund  an  immense  snro  of  money ;  while  « 
the  latter  contends  the  balance  will  b 
found  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Morgan  baa  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lonls  *  against  a 
former  decision  of  tbe  Court,  and  Sir  Wat- 
kin will  have  to  pay  £400.  per  annum  out 
of  the  estates  till  the  question  is  finally  set 
at  rest. 

ExeaUimu  for  Forgery. 

At  the  last  Lancaater  Assizes,  Chief  Ba^ 
roD  Richarda,  in  paasing  aeutence  of  death 
on  the  priaoners  convicted  of  forgery,  tha 
addreaaed  them : 

*'  Forgery  is  a  practice  which  muat  be 
repreased ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  effected 
by  other  means,  it  muat  be  done  by  visiting 
it  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  for 
the  negociation  of  forged  notes  is  the  strong- 
est and  most  extensive  mode  of  plundering 
the  public  which  can  be  reaorted  to,  and  it 
ia  one  against  which  no  care  or  prudence 
can  be  an  effectual  protection.  1  had,  the 
the  last  Amizes,  the  very  melancholy  duty* 
in  thia  place,  of  passing  the  sentence  I  am 
now  about  to  pass  upon  you,  upon  a  num- 
ber of  penons  convicted  of  this  offence,  and 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  with 
respect  to  most  of  them;  but  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  thia  aad  example  has  l>een  at- 
tended with  any  advantage*  or  that  it  has 
produced  any  diminution  in  the  number  of 
offendera  of  thia  description ;  you  have  not 
taken  warning  from  it ;  for  i  observe  that 
your  offences  are  all  subsequent  to  the  last 
Amices.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
examples  ahoold  atill  continue  to  be  made; 
and  it  ia  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  aome  of 
you,  nay,  that  most  of  you,  beyond  all 
question*  must  suffer  the  full  sentence  of 
the  law. 

Approach  of  an  Ice-Idond. 
By  a  letter  from  Thurso^  dated  April 
99,  it  appeara*  that  an  Iceberg,  or 
ialand  of  ice*  has  actually  been  stranded 
upon  the  island  of  Fowla,  the  most  western 
of  the  Shetland  lales.  This  Iceberg  is 
said  to  extend  six  miles  in  length,  and,  ia 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  nativea.  Fowla, 
or  Fula.  in  lat.  6o.  6.  N.  long.  S.  17.  W.  of 
Edinburgh,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  ancients.  It  ia  about  three 
milea  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  aituated  nearly  20  milea  diatant 
from  any  land,  to  the  westward  of  the 
clostera  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland,  to 
which  laat  it  ia  politically  annexed.  It  af- 
fords excellent  paaturage  for  sheep,  and  is 
inhabited  by  26  families. 

New  Zealmnderi  in  England. 

Of  the  powerful  influence  of  curiosity 
over  the  mind  of  man  In  an  unciviliaed 
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nnmUMe  iofttenctin  two  native*  of  New 
ZeaJaedy  wjbe  bsve  lately  arrived  In  thie 
couDtrjr.  ,  These  young  mem  who  were 
in  foil  poflsession  of  ease,  and  independ- 
ence, have  voluntarily  renonnoed  theie  en- 
viable aiivantai^es*  and  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  difference  between  aocieiy 
in  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  and  as  it 
exists  in  their  own  mde  and  baiiiarons  in- 
alitDtion,  have  braved^  with  the  ntmost 
eheerfnioeas  and  eoorage,  the  daogera  of 
the  immente  extent  of  eeean  that  dividiBS 
their  native  shores  from  those  of  Snrope . 
PreviMsly  to  their  emberking  lor  this 
eoofitry,  they  had  been  residing  for  some 
time  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  aaid,  during 
flKir  stay  in  that  settlement,  were  living 
in  the  fiimily  of  the  Rev«  S.  Marsden,  a 
genlleoMn  well  known  for  hi*  active  md 
kKlrepid  exertions  m  behalf  ol  the  isJanders 
o€the  Sowlh  Seas,  and  aa  being  prinoi- 
pally  insb-umsnlnl  in  establishing  the  Mia-^ 
aionary  Settlement  in  New  Zeafaod.  By 
Mr.  Marade»  they  were  reeommended  to 
lim  care  of  timChnrob  Missionary  Soeit- 
'  oty,  under  whose  protectieii  they  will  re> 
main  during  Ibekr  stay  in  this  eouatry. 

Theae  enterprising  travellers  apfmar  to 
be  nenriy  of  the  tame  age*  about  three  or 
four  and  twenty.  Tooi^  who  is  of  thr  mido 
die  siBe»  pomeasea  a  pleasing  and  ialleUi»> 
sent  oountenance,  witl^  daik  exptfeasive 
eyes,  evineing  at  the  aame  time  aw  im^ 
tiesiee  of  reslsaint,  wbieb,  however,  eauets 
only  in  the  appeasance,,  annohummi  be- 
ing can  be  more  doeile  nod  traetnble.  Te- 
tervee  is  somewhat  taller  than  hia  cumpn!- 
nion,  with  greater  mildnesa  of  features^  in 
which  are  expressed  some  strong  ehasno- 
teristtc  traits  of  a  disposition  prone  to 
mirth  and  playful  humour.  Tliongb  nei- 
ther of  them  is  said  Co  be  a  good  specimen 
•f  muscular  strength  of  bis  eobnifrvwen, 
ynt  ihey  are*  both  welf  pteportioned,  «nd 
of  active  moke.  Tool  has  the  mark  of  the 
anMCOi  or  tnttoeing,  on  the  ehiw  and  the 
upper  tip,  intended  eoljf  an  preparatory 
marka  to  the  whote  o#  Ma  Hxv  and  fere> 
head  being  covered  wHh'  tliem^  but  which 
operation  he  now  rkliiQules  ae  absn* d,  and 
declares  that  be  will'  not  sntTor  amy*  more 
oftbesepsinibl  inflietiKin«K 

Althonghi  they  bnm  been  nenriy  two 
montha  in  thie  coantvy ;  tbey  fiacre  kifievto 
been  very  litHe-  enabledTto  grntifjf  tfant  iir- 
tense  eoriesity  which  caused tbem  to^lenve 
thoir  native  Innd^  Soon  after  tfioiv  nr- 
f  inal,  the  severity  of  the  weather,'  sn  to- 
tally different  from  the  genial  mildUem  of 
their  own  climate,  bvoaght>on  severe  and 
nUrmiag  indisposition.  Ttiey  were  both 
eeized  with  violent  colds,  atttoUdM  with 


•ueli  dnngenuM  inflamnuton  qmiptimiii 
as  te  .oqnasion  aeiioaa  epprwienaiona  ibf 
their  final  recovery* 

The  visit  of  these  strangers  is  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  onr  future 
tntermntsn  t^rA  their  oonntry,  amd  atso 
with  diffbfent  islands  seattered  ottr  Ibd 
ImmoMc  Paoifie,  by  enabling  m  to  sHfId 
th9  rddtmcvta  of  their  language  Upon  ffned 
and  seienlNle  prinelplea.  For  ihle  pntpeae 
the  Church  Mlssiebaty  Suetety  have  en^ 
gaged  a  gentleman*  weH  known  in  the  iHe^ 
raiy  wuiid  for  his  attalommita  in  the  nrl* 
ental  la^goagei;  and  tho  aiiecesa  oi  hii 
praaent  endeavonre  |irtNaiines  Mm  meat 
happy  reaults.  It  ia  well  Uumu  t»  all  wiNl 
hnv0  read  Ifae  voysguo  undertalieir  In  thd 
So««h  Sens*  that  the  varioua  todguei 
spohen  by  the  diflbrent  nutimm  acatlarad 
•ver  its  extanahre  forlkoe  are  all  ertheui 
with  few  esDcrptioui,  dialeels  ef  dnegw 
■eral  hmgiinginr  movlifiod  by  tfaur  chnngu  of 
efiUMtB,  the  dflRrca^e  «r  fFTOdMlion,  nud 
the  various  bahitfs  «l  tlv  pesfle.  By  fin- 
ing, therefero  tisa  mdttnenta  of  One  of  timee 
languegca,  the  gramuanr  ndnpted  to  It  wUt 
aervu  with  litAe  varimfan  for  the.  wholui 

witb  the  dififerest  ialnada  wiH  tw  oontfMei^ 
ably  fnaihtatedr  and  tbu  prospecta  of  ftK. 
tute  mimions  augmentud,  as  the  great  anc* 
eesBOf  that  al  OlabeHle,  and  the  imaeaaing 
pmaperiay  of  that  ad  New  S&ealand,  hntai 
owl  encoiramsnranfs  for  sinrilur  estabw 
KahtneMs. 

The  Leeds  Afarenry  contains  tl^  fbrtow- 
fng,.  relative  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  w&o 
recently  arrived  in  this  eoontry. 

This*  smalf  but  interesting  company  of 
foreij^rs  consisu  of  six  warrfork  and  tfteir 
Chief,  and  the  following  ia  a  Ast  oiTt&^ir 
msmes  and.  agel. 
Indian  nasM.         fiogUsh  name.      Age. 

Sesnluie-gtse  •  •  • Long  Horns .  • .  «41* 

Neitmy-awgoU B^ver 34* 

Ne  fuye-at  iwasaaw  Little  Bear tt^ 

Siacuie »«••  JItetp  ttaeb.....98 

Segwaakio  ase 1  Uhe  IUr.««..4f4^ 

To-ki  eodoge ...Tvi^  Gnnt IS 

tTc-tas-gah... BTack  Squirml..ra 

Those  marked  eat^  married  men^^Hie  diet 

i»  the  Chitf**tfae  peroMdh  the  dHiefaSOi^ 

fbe  thftdHRtf  €MbreBt«tllar.ia4kw. 

Tbey  are  alt  f?om  the  settfementa  of 
BufTalo  Creefi;,  about  ^  milea  from  the 
celebrated  fait  of  Niagara— except  Sin- 
cute,  who  lives  in  the  T onnewan^  aet- 
tlcment,  22  miles  from  Buffalo.  TliQf  are 
of  the  Seneca  nation,  so  called  by  t&e  white 
people,  bnt  in  their  own  language  tlie  te- 
wa-gabs.  Tbey  sailed  from  witoir  ua  tbo 
brig  Sair^y  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  about 
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tktii4rfiiw«nf«.  

vMW  wm  ^tt0  baUierMif  and  al%mai||:, 
tbi  iBditos  exhibited  great  patience  and 
cii|H>nw»  of  mind,  mofe  <o  Uum  the  othey  > 
Mlfigefa»  (rem  a  l|«U?r  that  tbef  w^^ 
wmr  tbe  care  of  the  Qreat  Spirit. 

(toep  ftirrows,  and  plaoe  at  the  botloqi  9f 
Ibeii  short  iirmw  or  straw  chopped  on  por- 
poie  (fern  or  rcfose  bajr  answer  the  saqie. 
eodl),  to  the  depth  of  4  inches ;  then  placo  | 
tiM  pototoe-sets  on  this  straw,  and  eorer  ' 
tjMi  with  earth.  'Flie  reaolt  is  nnder  a|t  ' 
drcaHMtaaces,  a  oonsiderahle  increase  in 
tJM  qualify  of  the  crop;  hot  in  wet  soils 
or  lessons,  which,  it  is  well  known,  osn-  I 
ally  produce  waterjr,  uaanhstantial,  and 
itt-iifOBrftd  potatoes,  this  method  is  the 
Oily  oae  hy  which  a  Talaahle  crop  can 
be  iasored ;  fop  the  straw  aibrds  a  most 
kiidljf  bod  for  the  potatoes,  and,  by  acting 
asakiad  of  drain,  prevents  them  from  rot- 
tisf,  and  condnoea  much  to  their  soand 
asd  proiifio  condition.  The  wetness,  thna 
far,  of  the  present  season;  renders  it  peen- 
lisdf  ispotlant  that  so  ctfbctnal  a  guard 
afsiml  the  iti-effeets  of  exoeapive  rain 
ibaald  he  grnoraHy  knowa.  And  that,  in 
thi  event  of  the  dry  season,  no  ill  effects 
saed  be  apprehended,  is  strikingly  illnstra- 
ted  by  a  kind  of  acoidantal  experiment 
wUcb  was  lately  eomfnanicated  to  the 
anter  of  this  artiole  hy  a  gentleman  of 
isl^lKgeace  and  vasaoily.  A  polatoe  had 
by  cbanoe  heon  thrown  upon  a  heap  of 
tbiit  dry  grass,,  the  mowinga  of  the  lawn ; 
it  tbcie  vegetatad  and  spread  through  a 
pailpoftaoA  ofthe  heap.(w4iiclswaa^neftr^ 
ij  in  the  coaditfen  of  hay),  and  had  peodn- 
o^th^oaghont  potatoes  tea  very  mm- 
m4  aaainot,  though  it  only  commanica- 
tai  with  thf}  earth  hy  some  long,  detath- 
«d  fibres:  tlua  aeema  te  prove satisfacto- 
nly,  tbot  if  there  he  moist  earth  in  the 
viaiaily  from  which  nooriahment  may  he 
eitraetedk  the  circanmtaneea  of  the  pota- 
toei  thomaelves  heing  a  very  dry  bed,  is 
pmhiotive  of  none  but  the  most  benefi- 
aafeoonoqnencea. 

BtrtieHhure. — It  has  been  discovered  by 
«i  aceidental  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Uischhig  of  garden  rhubarb  in  the  manner 
af  eelery,  much  improves  its  flavou  r,  and 
I  it  to  require  l^ess  siigar. 


im 


Fbwiri  pre*9rved'ift  Uof  Waier, 

lUtlll  flowem  b^o  to  droop  and  Aide 
*%Mi)g  hepl^duiriog  IMthPUm  in  weler  ;• 
«^  Wlic  qeviv^ihy  whatltming^fraab 
mto;^  t)Hf;an(tti^niesifiHP<^o«^Baphi 
^^  VtmSk  wA:  p«h««iA  oAti  OS  tp». 
^^^»9fA9fM)jm9^  bQeompletely  reslor* 


44bytteoM«fM(wli9fk  For  tt>«par- 

qeep  eoeufh  tp  qover  ahenV  one-third  of 
thff  l^th  Qttbe  stem;  by  th^  tine  the 
wa^er  hu  become  ooW  tw  ftowers  wi|l 
Ik  eregct  m4  U^A;  then  coi^  of  the 
qo44M  cmt  of  the  litems^  and  put  tb«v  in- 
bo  C0I4  waler, 

Rao  ArtM  in  Snfjlmi^'-^li  appears  from 
^  list  of  eacb  qlasslqserted  in  a  late  number 
pf ''  A  u nala  oC  the  Fine  Arts,"  that  modern 
pt^trouage  bat  eceate<)  in  England  not  less 
^nn  93 1  professional  artists,  of  various  de- 
^ripiious,  io.aQ<)  n^ar  the  metropolis;  of 
WfhQUx  ttiere  are  ^32  painters,  45  sculptors, 
149  arqbitects^  99  engravers  in  line,  39 
ijn  mUed  style,  19  iM  mea^zotinto,  9S  in 
aquatinta.  22  on  wood :  9nd  it  deserves  to 
be  especially  noticed,  that  among  the 
pafaitein  there  are  ne  less  Ifiaii  4^  ladies. 

6#Mn  Hypof  itm^.-^The  art  of  print- 
i'lff  in  goklk  whkft  has  been  practised  at 
diihfeal  periods  wUh  verieua  degrees  ef 
success^  him  been  lately  sevlved  in  a  mere 
^fbel  and  beaulifol  manner  then  any 
ether  which  has  ^ready  appeared.  It  ia 
scarcely  poisibje  to  convey  to  those  wbo 
have  not  witnessed  its  effect,  the  sp1en.did 
cbaraQter  which  this  invention  dSsplajfs. 
M.  Didotf.  ot Paris,  snd  Mr.  Whitaker,  of 
London,  have  produced  some  of  the  finest 
specioiens  of  this  art^  Some  specfmens  of 
golden  priQtiqg^  in  a  work  consisting,  of 
coloured  plates  of  pheasants^  was  lately 
published  in  FVaoce*  where  the  name  of 
each  specie^  and  the  vellow  tints  on  the 
leathers,,  were  pjcinti^d  from  coppec-plate 
In  gold  ink. 

£ttA<^raj?{y.— A.  description  of  engnur 
Ing  on  stone,  wblchi  was  about  twenty 
years  since  invented  UK  Germany,,  has  been 
lately  revived 'xith  much  succem  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  procem  of  this  art  is  simple  in 
the  eittreme.  A  slab  of  white  lias,  (Bath 
stone)  about  an  inch  thick,,  ia  rendered 
perfectly  leveL  and  polished  with  fine  sand,, 
or  some  other  substance,  and  this  stone  is 
dra/wn  on  with  a  pen,  and  a  prepared  li- 
quid of  tbe  consistence  ofcommoo  ink,  and 
with  the  aame  facility:  afterthia,  tbe  stone 
ta;  washed  over  witn*  diluted  nitvio  acid, 
which  slightly  corrodes  that  part  whfoh 
baa  net  been  drawn  on  with  the  pen>;  the- 
stone  is  theo< saturated'  with  vreter,  and  tfie 
common  printing  ink  dabbed  over  it,  as  in 
type  printing,  andtheinlt  adheres  t«o  such 
parte  as  have  been  drawn  on,  (the  other 
parta  of  the  stone  being  wet,  repel  the 
pi»intinff'ink);.the  impression' ia.tbeii  taken 
by  passing'  the  stone  throush  a  prew  wttll 
a  plans  andi  single  cylinden  When  the^ 
print  is  wished  to  resemble  aohallt  draw« 
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iDg,  the  stone  is  left  ratiier  roagfa,'by  osing 
a  coarser  sand  to  polish  it ;  and  instead  of 
ink  and  pen  being  nsed,  a  prepared  pastil, 
of  the  same  substance  as  that  with  which 
the  mixture  used  in  drawing  with  a  pen  is 
made,  is  substituted,  with  which  a  drawing 
is  made  on  the  stone.  FrOm  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  making  the  drawing  on  the 
stone  is  accompanied  by  no  more  inconve- 
nience than  the  drawing  on  paper  with 
pencil  or  a  pen:  but  as  circumstances  may 
make  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  drawing 
on  the  stone,  there  is  a  prepared  paper,  on 
which  the  drawing  may  be  made  either 
with  a  pen  or  chalk,  dnd  which  the  printer 
can  transfer  to  the  stone,  and  this  method 
has  the  advantage  of  reversing  the  drawmg, 
by  which  means  the  impression  product 
corresponds  with  the  original  design. 

It  is  evident  that,  supposing  the  impres- 
sion produced  is  equally  fit  to  answer  the 
purpose  required,  the  whole  expense  of 
engraving  may  be  saved,  as  the  artist  may 
himself,  at  once,  make  the  design  on  the 
stone,  and  it  may  immediately  be  brought 
into  action  with  the  press. 

The  specimens  of  this  art  which  Ger- 
many has  produced  are  truly  beautiful: 
and  the  fac  simile  of  Albert  Darer*s  Missal 
may,  perhaps,  vie  with  any  copper-plate 
engraving  that  could  have  been  prr^duced 
of  the  same  subject.  The  portrait  of  that 
artist,  the  border  decorations,  printed  in 
various  colours,  and  the  page  of  German 
writing,  are  all  in  the  bighest  degree  ad- 
mirable. Indeed,  the  principal  merit  of 
this  art  consists  in  pfodnciug  the  mo5t 
faithful  copies  and  fac-similes  of  any  sub- 
jects, whether  of  drawings,  engravings, 
letter-press,  or  manoscript.  But,  like 
many  other  celebrated  and  useful  arts, 
Lithography,  as  it  respects  England,  is 
only  iir  its  dawn  ;  but  a  years'  expe- 
rience will  not  only  materially  assist  its 
progress,  but  also  place  it  in  that  degree 
of  eminence  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

Mr.West.^Thin  venerable  and  distin- 
gnkhed  Artist  is  obtaining  from  America 
tb^Tcward  of  public  admiration,  fur  his 
noble  present  to  the  General  HospiUI  at 
Philadelpliia,  A  gentleman,  recently  ar- 
rived from  that  city  acquaints  us,  that  a 
handsome  exhibition-room  has  been  erect- 
ed by  susbscription,  in  which  Mr.  West's 
grand  picture  of  *«  Christ  healing  the  Sick," 
has  been  placed^— and,  that  for  some 
months*  past,  it  has  been  daily  visited  by 
about  500  persons,  at  a  quarter-dollar 
admission  each  J  the  whole  ef  which  fund 
is  appropriated  to  the  charitable  purpoies 
of  the  Hospital. 
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Means-  New  Prison    in  London— Ih^ 

on  Cottdnt-^CommiUee  of  Secrecy,  ^.' 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Feb.  5. —  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  move 
for  a  ^Committee  by  ballot,  to  consider 
of  the  p)i|>ers  laid  before  the  House  re- 
lative to  ihe  irfate  of  the  country.  As  all 
Committees  of  this  nature  since  the  h'evo- 
lution,  had  been  invested  wilh  the  power 
of  sending  for  peritons.  &r.  lie  should  pro- 
pose a  8in)ilar  power  in  thin  in»lau(  e  It 
did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  tonrse  (list  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  should  hpring  out  of  the 
appointmeni  of  this  Committee  ^  but  he 
had  no  hesitation  to  say  that  such  a  raet- ' 
sure  was  necessary,  and  would  be  ready 
to  justify  it  in  wivitever  shape  it  might  be 
brought  forward.  Me  ronciuded  wiili  mpv- 
iiig,  that  the  papers  be.  referred  to  a  Secret 
Comm  ittee. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the  pspen 
had  been  ^nt  without  any  message  to  ex- 
plain their  nature,  or  to  |H>int  out  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Ministers  had  been,  during 
the  last  eight  months,  makings  pniRs 
facie  case  against  themselves  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  in  the  country:  they  were  now 
to  make  a  case  for  themselves  m  the  House 
by  i||ieanft  of  a  Secret  Committee.  He  gave 
credit  to  the  Noble  Lord  for  hiscaodaar 
in  assuring  them,  that  since  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  would  get  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 
Every  case  of  indemnity  must  stand  apoa 
its  own  merits.  In  the  present  case,  the 
Suspension  was  a  Cabinet  measure,  snd 
every  Member  of  the  Cabinet  endeavoared 
to  give  it  as  much  stage  effect  as  it  wss 
possible  to  give,  because  alarm  was  their 
daily  bread, 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  contended  that  the  re- 
siilt  of  the  trials  proved  the  necessity  of  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  It  had 
been  said  that  a  Committee  by  ballot  wss 
appointed  by  the  Treasury;  it  was,  how-^ 
ever,  only  the  recommendation  of  certsia 
persons  to  the  House;  it  was  only  the 
choice  of  the  majority  against  the  minority. 
A  person  alluded  to  as  a  spy  had  exdt&A 
to  no  iinproper  act,  had  done  no  harm,  but 
had  done  much  good  to  the  public.  He 
had,  by  accident,  come  into  the  society  of 
persons  who  plotted  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Ministers  wished  him  tocootinae 
to  associate  with  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  their  plans.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  seem  to  approve  of 
their  conduct;  bot  he  denied  4hat  he  bsd, 
in  any  w»y,  instigated  them  to  Tiolcnce. 
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Mr.  Douglas  lidd  the  coane  now  pro- 
pond  tabe  equally  dangerons  and  disgrace- 
fa)  to  ttie  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moos.  If  the  Noble  Lord  was  determined 
to  account  to  no  other  tribunal  than  that 
which  should  be  so  composed,  he  should 
prefer  to  s^e  a  Committee  formed  of  his 
own  friends,  aad  carried  by  the  uodis- 
goiseti  force  of  a  majority.  Jt  waa  his  be- 
lief that  the  spies  had  done  all  the  mischief; 
that  they  had  made  represent atioos  which 
they  most  have  known  to  he  unfounded ; 
aod  that,  when  they  found  disaffection, 
they  produced  conspiracy. 

Sir  Samuel. Romilly  said,  the  House 
should  recollect  the  responsibility  which 
itself  owed  to  its  constituents,  and  not  be 
ddoded  into  a  belief  that  a  ballot  was  pro- 
posed /or  any  other  purpose  than  for  se- 
curiog  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  The  common 
and  decent  forms  of  the  House  were  aban- 
doned, when  Ministers,  whose  conduct 
akme  was  in  qaestioo,  were  themselves  to 
select  the  judges  of  it.  When  a  charge 
was  brought  against  an  individual  Mem- 
ber, after  making  his  defence  he  usually  re- 
tired, without  tsking  any  further  share  in 
thediscutsion,  or  interfering  in  the  result 
of  ft  by  bii  vote.  In  the  trials  st  Derby, 
if  there  was  ona  thing  more  remarkable 
than  anottier,  it  was,  that  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  studiously  avoided,  although 
challenged  to  it  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
to  say  one  word  about  the  origin  of  the 
conspiracy,  or  in  disproof  of  the  allegation 
of  its  having  been  caused  hy  the  agents  of 
Govemment.  Let  the  House  consider  the 
danger  of  this  precedent  to  future  genera- 
tions, when  the  grave  shall*  have  closed  on 
those  who  now  enjoy  the  royal  favour,  aod 
on  those  who  were  discharging  an  un- 
thankful duty,  in  opposing  the  inroads 
making  on  our  liberties. 

Mr.  Phillips  took  the  same  view  of  the 
question  with  the  preceding  speaker. 
That  the  Lancashire  plots,  were  either  un- 
founded, or  grossly  exaggerated,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  persons  accused  of  high  trea- 
son having  •  beef)  discharged  without  a 
trial. 

Mr.  C.  Wynn  expressed  his  conviction 
of  the  bene6ctal  effect  which  the  suspen- 
sioB  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  on  the  state 
of  the  country. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  maintained  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  ssid  he  had  voted  for  the 
Suspension  upon  the  statements  of  dsnger 
made  by  Ministers ;  but  he  now  found  he 
had  been  grossly  deceived. 

After  some  ot)senrations  by  several  other 
Members,  the  resolution  for  refitfrriog  the 


papers  to  a  Secret  (^ommittee.  was  carried 
without  a  division  ^  and  the  resolution  that- 
it  should  be  appointed  by  ballot  was  car- 
ried, on  a  division,   by  109  to  29. 

Feb.  6 — ^The  House  having  gone  into  - 
a  Committee  of  Ways  aiid  Means,  Mr. 
Vaiisittart  proposed  the  iTunual  grant  of 
£3,000,000  for  land  and  malt  duties,  and 
also  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  conform- 
able to  the  vote  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. A  conversation  of  some  length  took 
place  between  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  to  the  re- 
payment of  the  £6,000,000  loan  from  the 
Bank,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. It  was  stated  by  Ministers  that 
the  loan  would  be  paid  in  money,  and  not 
in  Exchequer  Bills;  and  the  pending  fo- 
reign loans  constituted  the  only  difficulty 
that  could  by  possibility  retard  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments.  It  was  dis- 
tiilttlv  intimated  that  the  treaty  of  1814 
afforded  no  guarantee  to  British  subjects 
investing'  property  in  the  French  funds. 
The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to, 

.  Mr.  Brogden  reported  the  names  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy :  Lord  Milton,  Lord 
G.Cavendbh,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lonl 
Lascelles,  Right  Hon.  C.B.  Bathurst,  Hon. 
W.  Lambe,  Sir  A.  Piggot,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wynu,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  Qeneral, 
Mr.  Canniuff,  Hon.  C.  Yorke,  Mr.  W. 
Egerton,  Mr.  Wilbertbrd^  Mr.  Bootle 
Willbraham,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Sir  W.  Curtis,  Adm.  Frsnk. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  said  Lord  G.  Caven- 
dish was  unavoidably  absent,  and  proposed 
the  substitution  of  Mr.  Tierney. 

.  To  this  Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that 
such  a  nomination' would  be  inconsistent 
with  a  proceeding  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh sitting  in  judgment  on  himself  and 
his  colleagues.— Here  the  Speaker  inquired 
what  was  the  question  before  the  House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  it  was,  that  the 
Committee  should  meet  to-morrow;  which, 
•after  some  observations*  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mr.  Canning,  and  others,  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative. 

Feb.  9.— Mr.  Phillips  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  others,  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  praying  that  the  House  would 
order  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct,  not 
only  of  the  lower  classes,  but  also  of  the 
Magistrates  of  those  places,  with  regard  to 
the  rumoured  conspiracies  of  March  last. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Com- 
mittee, Lord  Castlereagh  explained  at 
great  length  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
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t«cefttly  en(«h»(l  into  with  Spiin  tot  the 
Abolition  of  (hto  Sttive  Thidi!,  and  ttnt^d 
tlidt  a  trenty  fbr  th<^  iAme  |>urpaBP  had  be^D 
concluded  with  I'oftogal,  buttiiat  tire  ra 
tittcatldfla  bad  not  yet  been  exchanged. 
He  then  juatiAed  the  giving:  £400,000  to 
SfMio  tor  her  oonaetit  to  the  abolition,  and 
•atd  that  Ave  timea  that  aum  had  bedn  of- 
fered by  the  Spaniah  ni^ivbaota  fbr  peniila> 
fltoft  to  oonttniKf  the  trade.  He  eontluded 
with  naoviBg  a  resolution  that  tho  Houae 
would  malce  tlie  neceaearT  proffiaioiia  Ibr 
carrying  tlie  treaty  into  emct; 

In  the  course  of  the  debato  on  tbia  aut- 
jeet,  Sir  O.  Heathcote  proteated  agaiiiat 
the  gra»t  of  £400,000  to  Spain  in  the  pre- 
aecit  distreaaed  state  of  the  country ;  abd 
Sir  O.  Moseiey  objected  to  it  ou  the  oaitie 
ground^  adding,  that  the  money  would  be 
umployed  ugainat  the  Spuniah  cehMriea:  ao 
thatt  wbilat  we  were  enandputlug'  the 
BfcKsfia  by  tbouaaudSt  We  abould  be  edltut- 
Ittir  the  WhitM  by  mtlKouai 

Mr.  WilboHbfOe.  Sir  J.  MuekiMOih,  Mr. 
Bennoif  Sir  W.  BoriMNiKlM^  and  oth^ 
oupporled  ttio  ft-caoluiluu;  w§Mi>  on  a  di- 


betug  then 


» wwaMtMby95to4k  The  Houae 

reaufiftci. 


the  8)ia«M   treuty 


wui  referred  io  the  CowoiNiae  of  Supply. 
Mr.  Sennet  brought  io  a  B(N  far  ifle 
bmMP  regOiattog  of  dHtnney-vWCepera  aOd 
Mwif  uppffutlteab  which  wai  read  tho  nnt 
tifn& 

PlA.  la— Sir  W.  CuriiaObtulAid  leute 
to  bring  in  a  BiTT  to  enlarge  the  po#era 
l^iveu  bv  Act  for  buifdiog  the  Kew  Priaon 
10  London.  After  some  obaervataona  from 
Mr.  fiennet  aa  to  the  elumsy  ahd  incon? e- 
nient  conafruction  of  Che  prison  in  ques- 
tion, and  from  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  ui  to  the 
injustice  of  burthening  hia  Surrey  conatt- 
tuenCa  with  a  cootinuuflon  of  the  coal  duty, 
to  be  applied  to  purpoaea  in  which  th^  dty 
urooe  waa  inlereated. 

tho  ODuduitt  of  tho  oity  waa  defoudod  by 
Sir  W^  Curtia,  Sir  J.  Shuw»  uud  Mf.  Al- 
4anMfr\Vood. 

Ijofi  A^  Haniltoir  eotf aodi  at  kfge  iuto 
tber  etie  of  M'^Kteluy^  t#lBd  laai  year  ill 
Scotland,  on  a  char^v  of  addlfDiafeini^  ni^ 
lawful  oatliai  aud  aoqiiittad.  It  wHl  bu  re- 
coUocted  that  Campbell,  one  of  the  wi^ 
Boasea  aoaiaathim,  atated  ttefe  ha  hud  been 
proaNsed  u  reword  for  mviug  evldeDuo^ 
iw  conaeqiuauce  of  wbicbtlio  Court  deemed 
biate8tioM>By  inadmiasible.  Tho  Honour- 
ublo  Meofber  detailed  what  paaaed  at  tbe 
difiereni  oouTersationo  belweou  CampboH 
and  the  agenta  fbr  the  Crown,  and  con- 
cluded with  moving  fbr** A  copy  of  aoch 
partaof  tbeJouroulaofthc  High  Court- of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  as  contained  the  li- 


bels, CtldlfAtr«,  aod  pfOeOediOllib  tUft  caae 
ofAtidretvM'Kiohiy,  tH««l  July  19^  istr  ' 

The  Lord  AdrOrate  cottteildtd  Ibul  ¥ke 
vefdict  of  «  not  proven"  rettfrlitd  Itt  the 
case  of  M'Kinlay  did  not  imply  that  tie 
man  was  not  guilty,  but  tbat  there  was 
not  legal  et ideuee  to  support  the  ehuf^c. 
Nothing  bad  been  dono  in  the  way  of  tam- 
pertog  wHh  Campbell,  oof  waa  he  preniuad 
ahy  thhig  on  tfte  part  of  tho  ptouHnitioo 
but  pretecfioif,  a«  ho  hid  said  hiu  life 
would  be  ead«rfvgt!r«d  by  giting  efidmrc. 
He  waa  ti^v^r  dailred  to  aptiak  a«y  lUag 
but  the  truth ;  and  a  geuetal  ptmitao  of 
reward  or  protMtion  fbr  ao  doiug  had  l>eeu 
heM  not  to  diaqottify  0  witacaa  A  Mig 
debate  OOiued,  in  tho  oouM  of  wIhcIi  the 
motfoii  waa  supporMd  btMr.  J.  O.  Grant, 
Sir  S.  Rodiiny,  Mr«  C<  Wyaa.  Mr.  K.  Fm- 
lay»  aud  oppoaed  by  Sh-  A.  Colquimttu, 
Lord  CaMHIvaf  h,  M#«  V.  Fitsgetal^  aud 
the  Attonoy  Gen^M^  On  i^  dlviaiuM  it 
w«*  o^gttited  by  139  to  71^ 

#U.  11. ^^r.  BablngtOU  adfMlM  to 
fho  lom  whh«ii  Hio  himt  otdore  flrtgh*  ti- 
perl«Uf*€rftonft  the  Book  tokoM  mkM  buMg 

Mr.  YaOtfiMf t  aA#  id  nettaalty  l&t  fSkt 
lat«dkrOflct  Of  OaVa#nmMt$  aid  ii  the 
t#o  yeitl  anowtfidlbf  dzohanglig  tliali^it 
Waft  hfghiy  iMm^«  ^^^  *^  awy  fbw  Of 
iMta  Would  iM  find  tiOl#  waybielilortila 

thu  Rouao  haviotf  goao  iafo>  ■  Co^ 
ttMOO  of  SOpoly,  Lovd  OaMleroa^  aaoivod 
a  griit  o^  i40<Hooo  to  8pAii»  andar  tte 
f^eity  for  abiAialinf  Ob  Slave  Trade. 

mt*  Lytltetoil  aouiplilood  that  "- 
had,  WUtoottt  tho  tMuai  iMtkO  c#  aMr  n 
plbhtMCbd  hltit  OOtfthflir  00  v  laid  kr  daay  af 
rt  101  be#0«at  6ttduf  irett  manuHMJuata, 

LoM  GaMlONMghf  ObaOhred,  thai  oir  cot- 
tona  had  altogetbor  bei«a  prbblMtod  prior 
Io  I7M  sOlirat  M^  tb<«  reapaet  SpaiW  had 
Obly  #evertMi  to  hOr  oM  syibMl.  IMbim^ 
Mat  ooitd  havd  booit  #aM  wiif  ofldttad^db 
tho  part  of  tho  Brltlih  Govoramoai  to  id- 
duidothat  af  Spain  to  adopt  a  more  libeM 
coBVflMroial  rfatoOif;  b'ttt  uaAlrtnnaOdy 
Spain  waa  much  leaa  forward  thaa  Otbar 
oohtttfloi  ili  adoptihg  thoaO  trotho  Mich 
wore  BOW  hajra^  eaMliahed,  aad  ^hleb 
^rovad  that  Ibo'  tnio  iotereat  of  ovely 
couBtry  waa  to  throw  wide  opoa  ita  {aala 
to  Iho  anreatiatared  ooaunoreo  di  other 
countrioa.  Tho  aame  uafortniiato  preja- 
dfcoa  lariaerly  roatndiKd  ooamcrco  be- 
twooa  tbia  oomitry  add  tho  Sister  Iah«d, 
and  betweoaiBfitdiiraiNl  otboif  comittiea; 

After  aome  diacnaaiOB,  io  tho  ooiiie  of 
which  iiord  Caatleroagh  stated  that  tho 
aom  of  ^^400,000  waa  to  tie  givoB  entire 
to    tbe   bpaniah   Government,  to  which 
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who  bad  etaimt  for  compensation 
were  to  opplyt  the  reeolutioi  wu  agreed 
iOf  and  the  House  was  resumed. 

Lord  Ca«t1ereagb  laid  on  the  table  co- 
plea  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  for  abolish- 
Mf  the  Slave  Trade. 

Mr.  F«Mkoi|j»  after  some  proliBinary 
obserfatioiMb  MTtd,  ''That  it  bo  an  in* 
stevolMNi  to  the  CooMiitloo  of  Seertcy 
■ow  flUtiog^  la  iaqoire  and  report  whether 
maf  and  what  neasvrea  have  been  taken 
lo  dttoot  nod  bfiuf  to  justice  those  per- 
aoM  who  hare  been  deseribed  in  the  Re- 
port oC  the  Comauttee  of  Seoiccy  of  tho 
SOth  June,  1817,  as  persons  who  encow* 
raged  those  designs^  whioh  it  was  onlj 
btended  they  should  be  empkiyed  in  de- 
tecting/' 

MtIB.  Bathocst  said  the  motion  took  for 
granted^  that  the  Import  of  the  Committeo 
of  Seereoy  asserted  that  a  certain  crimo 
bad  been  oommittedt  which  it  did  not. 
Mr.  B.  then  read  a  passage  from  the  Re« 
port,  which  stated^  that  though  tho  bin- 
gnago  and  conduct  of  certain  nersona 
■light,  in  some  instances,  have  hail  the  ef- 
feet  of  ininenoing  the  minds  of  thopeo- 
pfe  where  they  were,  yet  the  plan  of  a 


wn  prevldnsly 
its  exeention  tbally  doter^ 
loo^  He  then  oontended,  that  OUver 
bad  not  excited  any  of  the  inamrreetional 
psoeoodings^  nor  bad  a  single  person  been 
appfofaondod  on  hia  information  Mia 
maral  chlwaoler  stood  noimpeaebed ;  bo 
bad  not  gone  among  the  informers  to  give 
information,  but  being  with  them»  ho 
Ibaqght  it  bis  do^  to  pommiHiicalo  what 
bo  knew.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Derbyshire  coMpiraqy,  and  neTor  anw 
Biandretli. 

Lord  Miltoq  supported,  the  motions  tmd 
f»robaitd  the  prooeedingii  of  Oliver^    • 

Mr.^  C.  Grant  could  not  acoottol  for 
Olivers  not  liaviog  been  summoned  on  the 

Kof  the  prisoners  at  Derby,  if  Ito  ha4 
tlieir  instigator, 
.  Mr.  Benoet  expected  notbiog  satisfao* 
tory  from  the  Committee.  It  had  been  no^ 
oainated  by  Ministers;  it  wt^  the  Mi- 
Dtsteta  who  were  to  be  tried :  it  was  the 
Ministers  fvho  were  tofurniah  the  evi- 
dence. Up  to  that  moment  the  case  qf 
the  people  bad  not  been  heard.  Mr.  B. 
then  atated  the  pro<^iogs  of  Oliver 
in  different  parts  of  the  coqntryr  and 
itndertpoH  to  prove  that  Oliver  had  coo- 
Ten^  ^ithi  Brandretb,  and  ucgfd  him 
and  otbeia  to  insurrection*  It  waan  cer^ 
t|in  fjici.  the  da^  that.  OlivAr< ceased  Ua 
employnieot  as  mimionaiy  of  Uovernmenti 
to  fomcDt  distorbances,  that  very  day  waa 
public  tranquillity  restored.  .He  was  pre- 


pared to  establirfi  the  facts  he  had  atated 
on  the  evidence  of  oaths,  atid  of  the  most 
credible  witnesses. 

Mr.  Wilberfbrce  condemned  the  em- 
ployment of  spies,  but  thought  the  Com- 
mittee not  the  proper  place  for  the  inquiry 
suggested. 

The  Solicitor  General  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  asserted  that  Oliver  waa  not  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  of  Brandreth, 
LudUm,  &c.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Ben- 
neC  he  considered  as  coming  from  a  poU 
luted  source— Mitchell,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Mr.  Tierney  sup- 
ported the  motion ;  and  Mr.  Canning  and 
L»rd  Castlereagb  opposed  it.'  On  a  divi- 
sion it  waa  m^ativcd  by  11 1  to  6^ 
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The  advantages  of  a  dhange  from  the 
exhibition  of  performances  by  young  art- 


I  Dy  voung  an- 
which  dependa 


ists,  mostly;  to  those  on 
the  well-merited  rowtation  of  former  mas* 
ters,  are  many,  lx>th  to  the  public,  and  tw 
the  rising  generation  of  pronssors;  while 
the  gratification  resulting  from  thelfMl  la 
no  small  addition  to  thoae  advantage%  and 
must  be  reckoned  amom;  the  most  liberal 
employments  of  time  and  attention* 

There  is  a  diapoaitiou  in  many  minda  to 
attach  undue  eminence  to  worka  which 
have  long  commanded  admiration.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right 
to  applause,  and  the  sanction  of  sucb 
a  name,  or  such  a  dUtne,  warrants  the  m^l 
of  a  pieces  aa  aome  aoppose,  or  affect  to 
suppose;  It  is  the  eommon  auctioneer*a 
trick;  but,  the  practice  is  not  confined  to- 
ancdonecra.  An  tostitntion  like  thepre^ 
sent;  by  exhibiting  from  time  to  time  the 
works  of  the  great  masters^  enables  the 
poblic  to  fbrm  a  correct  estimate  of  their 
merit;  tooraise  where  praise  hi  doe;  to 
diaeem  where  the  most  meritorious  were 
not  InfklKble;  and  where  their  successors 
have  dispHiyed  equal,  if  not  auperior  talent 
and  ingemrity. 

While  we  freely  acknowledge  the  merit 
of  the  present  assemblage.  We  presume  to 
think,  that  (hw  which  have  been  opened  to 
the  pobUo*  have  more  distinctly  denmnded 
an  iiiatmotor  for  the  goidnnee  of  yoon^ae 
stttdants^  to  teacl^tham  to  diacriminato  b9* 
tween  what  iaraally  exoellent^nad  dsaen^- 
ing  Imitation,  and  wlial^  though  aanotiaaod 
by  •  name  in  veiutew  ia  beMer  deelinad 
tbfMi  adopted.  AH  mastan  have  not  sno 
oowled  equally  woU  io  all  tboparta  of  paint- 
ing: the  management  of  Rembrandt ;  hia 
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lights,  hit  colourt,  hif  mngic  effects,  are 
admirable-,  but  ir  his  style  of  design,  he 
errs  ;  yet  in  a.  manner  very  cftssimilar 
from  that  of  Paul  Veronese,  whose  colour- 
ing, though  unlike  Rembrandfs,  is  cer- 
tainly heauliful,  while  his  drawing  is  incor- 
rectness Itself,  his  composition  is  any  thing 
but  composed,  and  what  his  meaning  is,  in 
the  four  allegories  here  introduced,  we 
need  an  CEdipus  to  discover. 

The  habit  of  study,  of  enquiry,  of  thi|ik. 
ing,  by  which  we  mean  of  endeavouring 
to  think  correctly,  of  reducing  the  efforts 
of  imagination  to  accuracy  and  verisimility, 
is  what  our  artists  too  frequently  fail  in. 
They  originate  a  composition  ;  but  seldom 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  truth ;  hence  the 
'  spectator  finds  himself  dissatisfied,  without 
well  knowing  why,  or  being  able  to  assign 
any  other  reason  for  his  sensation,  than  a 
disbelief  that  the  action  could  past  in  that 
manner.  The  master  who  points  out  the 
most  judicious  efforts,  or  the  most  judicious 
parts  of  those  efforts,  is  au  invaluable  trea- 
sure to  rising  abilities.  Whoever  will 
compare  a  head  of  Christ  attributed  to 
Guido,  with  another  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  the  same  part  of  this  gallery,  will 
feel  what  we  mean :  The  more  autient  art- 
ist has  contemplated  a  sublimity  of  charac- 
ter of  which  the  other  is  destitute ;  and  it 
so  happens,  that  if  there  be  any  authority  on 
this  subject,  it  is  in  his  favour }  for  be  has 
done  little  more  than  transfer  to  his  canvas, 
a  model  which  be  drew  from  among  the 
antient  Mosaics  of  the  early  Christian 
churches: 

The  present  collection  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity by  means  of  two  pictures  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  one  by  Guido,  the 
other  by  Marillo,of  comparing  the  princi- 
ples on  vihich  those  masters  wrought :  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  light  and  tender 
tints  which  suit  the  subject;  the  aerial 
tone,  preserved  throughout.  £very  sha- 
dow in  the  Guido  is  transparent ;  nothing 
solid,  or,  so  to  say,  earthly,  is  admitted } 
and  if  the  Murillo  possesses  a  little  more 
strength,  it  probably,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  different  situation  for  which  the  picture 
was  painted,  rather  than  to  the  different 
judgment  of  the  master  on  the  manner  of 
treating  the  subject  under  his  pencil. 

This  Institution  affords  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  to  the  public  the 
works  of  such  masters  as  are  rarely  seen. 
All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
inapecting  the  works  of  Bostache  Le 
Sueur,  at  the  Maison  Lambert,  at  Paris, 
know  his  merit;  but  his  pictures  are 
few:    the    present   assemblage    contains 


two — one  of  them  supposed  >o  \>e  his  ehrf 
d'ceucre  of  composition,  Alexander  drink- 
ing the  medicine  prescribed  by  his  physi- 
cian ;  the  other,  Theseus  lifting  1  he  stoiie : 
both  demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  good 
sense,  in  directing  talent,  and  skill. 

The  Directors  have  been  fortunate  this- 
year  in  obtaining  a  number  of  worka  by 
Cuyp,  who  never  appeared  lo  greater  act 
vantage;  and  we  are  mu<^  mistaken,  it 
this  master's  style  has  not  already  bad  A 
sensible  effect  on  the  productions  of  some 
of  our  own  Landscape  Painters.  Tbey 
seem  aloKMt  to  have  naturalized  his  man*- 
ner. 

The  works  of  Tenters  will  always  re- 
tain their  distinction  ;  and  with  their  dis- 
tinction, tlieir  value:  some  of  them  here 
collected,  are  well  entitled  to  admiration  ; 
yet  so  it  is,  that  after  having  contemplated 
British  nature  in  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kie,  we  do  not  retnrn  to  the  contemplation 
of  Dutch  nature  in  the  t>icture8  of  1  eniers,* 
with  increased  or  more  animated  pleasure. 
The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  be  divined. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  .kind  of  remark, 
may  be  applied  to  tlie  portrait*  of  Van- 
dyck ;  we  admire  them  ;  but  afteradaira- 
tion  has  had  its  effect*  me 'turn  to  .worka 
of  modern  artists,  with  a  conscious  feeling' 
resembling  that  of .  the  master  who  ex- 
claimed at  the  sight  of  a  production  o( 
Raffaelle— "I  also  am  a  Painter."  We 
know  pictures  from  the  hands  of  our  con- 
temporaries, to  which  Vandyck  would 
have  paid  most  willing  homage. 

While,  therefore,  the  Claudes  delight 
us ;  while  the  Berghems  excite  -our  ap- 
plause; while  the  Vandeveldes,  and  the 
VVottvermans  bespeak  great  masters,  we 
nevertheless,  qaitthem  with  the  pleasito^ 
conviction  that  the  Arts  are  not  at  that  io-^ 
finite  distance  behind  them  which  they 
once  were ;  and  that  tUe  British  School 
may  fairly  claim  an  honourable  place 
among  those  which  heretofore  furnished' 
themes  for  virtuoso  harangue,  and  excla- 
mation. 

Royal  A  o  ad  but. 

Tlie  President,  this  year,  exhibits  an  old 
acquaintance  of  forty  years*  standmg; '*the 
Great  Mogul  presenting  to  (he  late  Lord 
Clive  the  grant  of  the  Dewaniiee  for  the 
Eist  India  Company.**  When  Mr.  West 
painted  this  picture,  scarcely  an>  of  our 
Artists  had  visited  India;  it  must  not, 
therefbre,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him,  aa 
a  fault,  that  the.bUckneBs  which  pervades 
it,  IS  unauthorised  by  effects  known  in  that 
country. 
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UndooMecfly,  the  shades  of  oigfcf  alter- 
iJMe  with  the  bri^htaess  of  day  equally  in 
India  as  elsewhere;  yet,  we  have  ho  rea- 
aoo  to  conclude  from  any  efiects  found  in 
the  works  of  Zoffani,  the  Daniels,  Mr. 
Wales,  OP  any  hter  Artiat,  that  the  tone 
of  »his  picture  is  natural  to  Ii>dia.  Ilie 
natiTes  would  certainly  think  It  no  scene 
in  a  palace;  If  it  did  not  rather  remind 
them  of  a  prison.  But,  we  repeat.  Mr. 
West  must  not  l»e  too  severely  arraigned 
on  this  account:  the  picture  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  it  waa  composed, 
and  idvanced,  if  not  finished. 

This  exhibit iou. opens  with  a  singular 
picture  on  a  kiaguiar  subject,  by  Mr.  North* 
cote. 

"A  pnaoner  taken  after  the  defeat  of  the 
iU^bela  at  Sed^more  1685. 

^  Immediately  arter  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
more,  io  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  defeated,  the  Earl  of  Feversham  or- 
dered twctity-two  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
banged  on  the  spot ;  four  of  whom  (to  use 
hia  own  words)  were  ••  hanged  in  gemma- 
ceas,"  i.  e.  in  chains.  Thr  late  of  one  man 
\n  particular,  ia  too  ex|raordinary  to  be 
paaaed  over.  Thia  person,  who  waa  re- 
markably awift  of  foot,  waa  prevailed  upon, 
PQ  coiidition  of  being  pardoned,  to  enter 
tain  tl|e  General  with  an  instance  of  his 
aj^ility  :  accordingly,  having  stripped  him- 
self naked,  a  halter  was  put  round  his 
neck,  and  the  opposite  end  of  it  was  fas^-. 
ened  to  the  neck  of  a  horse.  They  startfd 
»t  a  place  called  Bussexshriue,  and  nn 
from  tbence  \o  Brentsfiejd  bridge,  a  dis- 
tawe  somewhat  exceeding  half  a  mile; 
and  though  the  horse  went  at  full  speed, 
the  man  kept  pace  with  him  the  whole 
nay-  But  notwithstanding  this  exertion  of 
*W  ability^  a^d  the  terms  of  his  agreement, 
the  inhuman  Genera]  ordered  him  to  be 
hong  with  the  rest" 

Vide  Dunsford's  History  of  Tiverton. 
We  are  sorry  for  this  fiiUl  ending  of  the 
anecdote;    and  should  have  been  much 
better  pleased  if  the- exertion  had  saved 
the  life  of  the  party.  The  pictore  certainly 
baa  merit.    This  Is  a  atibiect  of  that  kind 
which  reminds  ns  of  the  energy  that  cer- 
tain ancient  artists— the    author  of  the 
Fighting  Gladiator,  for  Instance,— would 
have  diffused  throughout  his  principal  fl- 
gitre;  derived,  perhaps,    from  models  of 
racen  and  athlet»  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Mr.  Hilton  has  a  picture  painted  with 
great  spirit ;  the  subject  ia 
^  Una  with  the  Saty  rs- 

"  So  from  the  ground  aha  fearlesaa  dath  acise. 
And  walketb  forth  aritbont  saspect  of  harm. 
Yo^.  VIII.  No.  45,  Lit.  Pan.  N.  S;  Jun4  1. 
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They,  all  as  ghd  at  birdca  of  joyous  pryme, 
TlufDce  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dauncing 

ronnd, 
Shouting  and  singing  all  a  shephcard's  ryme; 
And  with  greeae  brauncbrs  strowiog  all  tH 

grociod. 
Do  worship  her  an  qneene : 
And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  soundj^ 
That  all  the  wood«  with  double  eccho  ring; 
Aad  with  thvir  horned  feet  doe    weare   the 

ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  ffpring.^ 
Spraser*^  Fserie  Qoeene,  h,  I  e.  vi. 

We  have  seldom  seen  more  perfect  ani- 
mation  thiiii  in  some  of  these  figures  r  they 
have  an  originality  which  marks  the  mas^  " 
tor :  the  contrasted  scdateness  of  the  fi- 
gure of  Una  is  striking ;  but  this  figure  1^, 
rather  deficient  in  truth:  the  Satyrs  ar^ X 
too  mn<h  the  progeny  of  the  same  palette^  ^ 
they  should  show  gieafcr  diversity  of  co- 
louring;, though  creatures  of  imaginationi^ 
and  of  the  same  race  :  so  thought  Rubenvit 
and  so  we  beg  leave  to  think. 

We  presume  that  we  distinguish  a  new 
name  in  a  resfiectable  performance  of  Mr* 
Harlow,  which  he  calls  "the  Virtue  of 
Faith."  The  story  is  the  healing  of  the 
woman-  who  had  an  issue  of  blocxl ;  wha 
came  behind  Je^ns.  and  touched  him  m  a 
croud.  Luke,  cbap.  viii.  But  Mr.  Har- 
low has  contrived  his  composition  so  aa  to  , 
give  no  idea  of  any  progress,  of  walking  ' 
or  of  a  crowd.  He  has  placed  a  cripple  on 
the  ground,  where  he  must  inevitably  b^ 
trampled  to  death:— and  Vh^?  because 
some  of  the  old  masters  introduced  crip- 
ples, beggars,  dogs,  &c.  &c.  without 
reserve,  and  without  decorum.  Let  this' 
young  and  hopeful  artist  learn  to  reason 
on  a  subject,  to  consult  possibilities, 
probabilities,  manners,  opinions,  and  even 
prejudices,  of  the  people  which  he  under- 
takes to  represent :  he  will  soon  reduce 
the  old  maatera.  to  their  true  value  aa 
guides,  liowtver  he  may  admire  them  aa 
painters. 

Something  of  the  same  kh^d  of  remark 
attaches  to  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Singleton,  of 
•*  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  de- 
livered from  the  fiery  furnace ;"  what  waa 
the  form  of  the  fiery  fgrnace  ia  known  ta 
few,  if  to  any ;  and  Mr.  S.  has  properly 
and  carefnlly  enveloped  it  in  clouds  of 
smoke;  but,'he  baa  been  mided  by  the  po- 
pular translation,  and  htis  placed  as  a  com- 
panion of  the^e  worthies  in  the  furnace,— 
not  A  son  of  God,  a  celestial  spirit,— but,, 
THC  son  of  God;  of  whom  Nebuchadnez- 
zar could  by  np]  povibtlity  form  the 
T 
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tligbtMft  oopoiptiODt  MiUi«r  could  he  ex- 
press, Uie  VQBt  rfiooie  ulliujon  to  liiai. 

Walter  Scott  has  aong  the  din  of  amii, 
the  proud  array  of  battle,  the  illuttiiout 
atcbievenients  of  chivalry,  till,  we  presume, 
he  ia^  tired  of  his  own  diemei;  from  those 
lM>rolc  actions  ha  sounds  a  retreat,  aad  now 
appears  before  the  PoUic  io  more  iMmit>le 
guisf'  Mc  WUiue  hM  a  picture,  which 
he  thus  describes.  » 

<«A  floished  sketch  of  Walter  Scott»  Eaq. 
and  his  ftnily.  In  the  centre  b  Mr.  Scott 
seated  on  a  bank,  at  his  left  is  hb  friend 
Capl.  A«  Perguaon,  with  his  two  aons^  Mr. 
W«  and  Mr»  C.  Scoti»  and  behind  them  is 
an  okl  dependant  of  the  fiimtly.  On  the 
right  is  Mrs.  Scott»  attired  as  a  cottage 
matron,  with  her  two  daughters  as  ewe- 
milkers.  In  the  front  of  the  picture  is  Mr. 
S<^t'sffjgantic  stsg  greyhound,  of  the  an- 
cient Highland  race,  now  almoat  extinct ; 
and  in  the  distance  Is  a  view  of  the  Tweed, 
the  town  and  abbey  of  Melro«e»  the  Eel- 
don  hilla»  and  the  top  of  the  Cowden- 
knows.** 

This  is  very  n^ell ;  and  though  the  orcu  • 
patipo  of  the  parties  be  not  &e  most  di|C- 
nifed;  yet  it  is  the  more  conifortat>le; 
wh^  the  whole  farms  a  pleasing  oruameut 
a»  well  as  remembrance. 

SIr'T,  Lawrence  has  serersl  fine  fior- 
traita :  ev^ry  one  will  pay  attention  to  that 
of  ^  the  Dnkeof  Wellin|nm,  io  the  dress  he 
wore,  and  on  the  honie  he  rode^  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo/*  A  plain  black  dress  and 
wrapping  cloak,  marks  the  Hero:^  the 
horse  is  fuU  of  flre  and  action  ;  but,  the 
Gentleman  of  the  Tttr(  think  his  fiimler 
legs  incorrect. 

Mr.  Oweo*N  pictures  are  eqaal  to  what 
we  expeitt  from  him;  which  is  saying  much 
in  their  favour.  We  have  seldom  seen  su- 
perior  to  some  here  eihibited. 

Sir  W.  Beechy»  Mr.  Phiflipa.  and  some 
othcKS^  shpuld  be  more  particularly  noiiosid, 
if  we  bad  room. 

Mtw  Turacr*s  Landacapea  caatlnoe  to 
deaamstrate  that  the  art  ia  iat  from-btiny 
exhausted,  in  point  of  novelty.  Hia'*l>srt 
packet  boat  becalmed*'  is  masterly  $  and  his 
cootnvances  for  managing  hialightaJn  hia 
idea  of  the  field  of  WaterhM  on  the  oighl 
afler  the  battle,  are  extremely  ingeoioMe, 
He  has  introduced  a  numbe  rpf  women  ku. 
seeluBg^  by.  torch  light,  their  relatives 
among  the  dead :  he  derives .  expreasive 
lights  from  the  amoulderiag  fires  of  Houn 
gomont;  and  he  supposes  actificiaJ  bine 
lights  to  be  thrown  up  to  a  great  beixht, 
by  which  the  whole  pfatq.  is  illuminated, 
EKd  we  not  know  expressly  thft  tlie  mooa 
was  at  the  full,  ur  neai^,  and  that  she 


shone  with  great  brigfatocm  dariaf  that 
memorable  night,  we  c<»ukl  forgive  the 
painter's  error,  for  the  sake  of  the  painter's 
efiect. 

Other  landacapes  by  Mr.  Calcott,  Mr. 
Glover,  and  different  artists  in  this  braDcb 
of  the  profession,  have  much  merit.  Oar 
favourable  opinion  on  the  general  cbane- 
ter  of  the  English-  school  of  Uodscape  ii 
well  known. 

In  the  lower  auite  of  rooma,  in  the  li- 
brary, and  the  Antique  Academy,  are  a 
more  thannaually  coiistderatMeasseoibbge 
of  Architectural  drawings,  an  taiBiefiK 
mass  of  portraits,  and  aeveral  very  eiqiit- 
site  peribrmancea  of  (lowers ;  among  the 
latter  is  distinguislied  that  by  Mrs.  Pope, 
being  "a  composition  of  flowers,  stodiet 
from  nature,  contained  in  a  portrait  of  tfa* 
vaae  preaented  to  C  Kean,  by  tbe  sob- 
committee  and  performers  of  the  Tbeitre 
RoyaV,  Drury  Lane.**  A  truly  admirable 
perfbrmance. 

The  number  of  Architectural  desigaii 
justifies  a  persussion,  that  thb  branch  of 
srt  is  in  a  flourishing  state :  partly,  finoal 
the  skill  and  talent  actually  existing  anM)n|[ 
us;  partly,  from  iitc'reaaed,  and  perhapi 
increasing  employment.  It  ii  an  occupa- 
tion proper  to  peace,  and  aa  such,  all 
must  desire  its  prosperity.  We  canoot 
well  particularise,  in  thb  branch  of  aii, 
but  must  speak  of  our  gratification  in  gene- 
ral terma. 

,  On  '^nteriug  the  Sculpture  room,  the 
jfirst  object  that  struck  u%  was  the  model 
for  a  Aitlsized  statue  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Mr. 
Weatmacott ;  there  is  coiisidcrable  dlgnitj 
in  tbe  figure,  which  is  seated ;  bi^t  tbe  feet 
which  protrude  themselves,  are  much  too 
strongly  fbrmed  and  marked ;  they  mifht 
suit  the  well-known  statoe  of  Saturn  d^ 
vouring  a  child :  tmt  not  the  -aomewhtt 
meagre  proportiona  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

There  b  an  unf-ommos  number  of  bmli; 
and'M  ahould  aeem  aa  If  Ihb  art  wcrefbl- 
lomUig  that  of  painting*  in  tbe  track  of 
poftraila.  What  conaequencea  may  Miow 
thb  diapesitioa  we  do  iM»t  know ;  many  of 
these  buata  are  excellent 

Therc^  b  always  aomethiof  spirited  ^ 
ususUy  something  nncomason  aba,  b  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Garrard.  Hb  miit 
dbtinguisbed  peribrmanoe^  tins  ycsi^  ii  t^ 
modei  ibr  an  e<yaestriao  Slatae  of  Hb 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton. 

'•The  trophies  which  sul^poH  the  gieup 
are  composed  of  the  Imperial  Creiwn,  tbe 
Cmram  ddtorated  with  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, and  belted  with  the  late  imsMftsI 
N.  The  Royal  Mantle  and  other  iaaigob 
of  JMoefc  impeml  state  tarn  fnom  ^ 
nsmpar.Kapalsoa  im  tb»b«lMe  of  Wab^ 
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this  masi  of  fallen- 
rtfncOTtDed  wreath- 
iBf  «  it>  oncertaih  path.  The  pfHleitnl 
I gytof nti  flir  proyrgfct  of  the  nihtary  srr- 
tiftfind  h#n«ur»of  HisGrare  thebuVn 
of  WHRiigtorn  fronilbe  year  I79d»  to  the 
cm  mffoorable  l8Hr  June^  1915.  Thia 
cnt  it  prephred  for  H.  R.  H.  the  Com- 
nta^r  iu  CM^f/* 

irilirRrti#rwere  not  bound  by  the  in^i- 
tiD4.  but  not  let*' efi^tual  rhahia  of  Hi- 
qortlr,  to  n-pfvaii^nt  hit  hero  irt  th«»  fult 
cwtaaMf'of  Ma  mivlc,  we  ahould  have  beeir 
teoi|^  to  think  that  the  atmp^e  dretJi  ac* 
taiNy  went  at  Waterloo,  Would  have 
f«iwltbi««titli^  better  than  the  oAibHil'  em^ 
brHUimeiila  which  Mr  6%  haa  introduced. 
Ttieaciabry  of  oar  coontrynien  will  not 
oeedta  be  reninded  of  nnuiy  partioulara 
here  recorded;  aod  we  doubt  wliether 
\km  u  not  lome  danger  of  pompoaity  pre- 
vtiKaf  aj^oat  dignity,  in  thia  romme' 
■onihre  compoaKioo.— — —  — 

Tbit  Btonaparte  waaa  uaurper  we  know ; 
bit  vlMther  an  tnacriptioo  on  tMa  ataiue 
iko^d  recofd  that  fact,  ia  another  qiiea- 
ttoa.  Alliected  aplendor  waa  the  ruin 
oTtcafptnre  in  France,  from  the  daya  of 
Uaii  XIV.  and  the  posaibility  of  it  cannot 
beloowatchAilly  guarded  againat  among 

The  i^apa  which  decorated  the  cen- 
tivof  Ylir  room  were  so  attractive  last  year, 
'  Unt  it  looiis  ratiier  naked  this  year,  having 
omIj  two  ^itaodiug  acnipturea  iu  it :  a  statue 
ofirbild,  L4idy  Louisa  RusaeJl  careasiug  a 
bird,  by  Mr.  Chant  rey  ;  and  a  Flora,  by 
Mr  Baily:  tx>lh  pleasing  performancea. 
There,  are  as  usual,  several  monumental 
p«ra. 

SoatTT  or  pAiNTCiia»  is  Oid  and 
Watrr  CoLousa. 

Iviv  tiMlitntiun,  oy  mregmig  the  tslcsta 
vTidiitBJB  bolfa  braoclua  of  the  pro- 
.  Mta.  Oil'  and  Water  Colour^  haa  de- 
^ed  from  ita  origimU  loteotkHi;  and 
tM^  the  merit  it  combines  ia,  unquea- 
^i»iMy,  eztreoiely  pleaaiogt  yet,  we  doubt 
^^iictber  it  may  not  bare  loat  on  one  han4( 
^  it  baa  gained  on  the  other*  The  nom- 
^tf  oil-picturea,  apppuvto  be  iucrcaa^ 
tt|i  aad  vertaiulj,  tbia  department  ceo 
'overauicfa  faster  aiiid  mnch.  further,  tJtma 
jj^tbi  rapid atyle  of  water  coloufS  can. 
JVreare  very  meritorious  apecimena  of 
hcb^tle;  and  well  dcfoff  iag  the  potro- 
»>»  «r  the  public. 

m  aanber  of  views  from  differmt  prta 
^iMimtiog^  while  the  variety  of  ef* 
fc^it  produced  is  iHHioQrable  to  the  akill 
»«i  taite  of  the  artists.  Mr.  Holroea  haa 
to  attractive  piece  repreaentiiig  a  girl  de- 
v^fidiag  ber  chickens  from  a  liat^k^  Mr. 


E.  Lamdicer  haa  an^  airimatied  pictore  of 
fiK^trnlp  dons :  and  there  are  a  number  of 
drawtiiga  made  for  various  publicatioiis : 
we  wi^  the  series  of  these  were  in- 
creftsed.  ^ 

'  Mr.  Haydoiv  wtio  usually  exhibita  with 
this  sOf-iety»  li^,  we  understand,  nearly 
fintahed  his  large  picture  of  Chiist  riding  , 
into  JeVusatem*  some  of  the  Mtudies  for 
which  are  in  the  roomf  the  uncommon 
pains  lie  has  t)estowed  on  this  work^lesd* 
ihe  public,  and  ourselves,  to*  expect  ita 
up'nearauce  with  much  solicitude,  and  an* 
{tii'ipation. 

hi  I     "   I    ■ 

!       THfi  CAVE  OF  GUACHARO. 

[From  Uumboldfs  South  America.] 

The  Cveva  del   Guaehmro  is  pierced  in 

the  vertical  profile  of  a  rock.  The  entrance 

is  toward  the   south,    and  forms  a  vault 

eighty    f^t  broad,  and  seventy-two  feet 

high. The  rock  that  surmounts  the 

grotto  IS  covered  with   treea  uf  gigantic ' 
height.    The  mammee  tree,  and  thegenipa, 
with  large  and  shining  leaves,  raise  their 
branches  vertically  toward  theaky;^  while' 
Ihoae  of  the  coorbaril  and  the  erythrina 
form,  aa  they  extend  themselves,  a  thick 
▼aoU  of  verdure.     PlaiHa  of  the  family  of 
potboa,  with  snccolent  stems,  oxulises,  and 
orchidesB  of  a  aingolar  atrnctore  (a  deiidro- 
t>ittm,  with  «  golden  flower,  spotted  with  ' 
black,  three  inches  long),  rise  in  the  driest 
clefts  of  the  rock;  while  creeping  plants 
waving  fnthr  wtnda,  are  interwoven  in  fea^ 
toons  before  the  opening  of  the  cavern.  Wer' 
distingoished  in  these  iestoons  b  bignoiita 
of  a  violet  blue,  the  purple  dolichosi  amd, 
for  the  first  time,  thst  magnificent  aalaadrft 
(acandens),  the  orange  flower  of  whieh*hai  ■ 
a  fleahy  tube,  more  than  four  inchcsiongf. 
The  entrance  of  grottoc^  like  the  view  of 
caacadea,  derive  their  principal  charm  fh>m ' 
the    situation,    more   or  leaa  majestic,  in 
wliichthey  are  placed,  and  which  in  sotAI^' 
sort  determine  the  character  of  the  hind, 
scape.  Whata  coot  r«kst  bet  ween  the  CWm' 
tf  CaHpe,  ahd  those  csVems  of  the  north' 
crownea   with    oaks    and  glooiifey  Isf^ch 
tfees! 

Wt  this  Initilry  of  vegetaflbn  einbiet- 
Ibhea  not  only  fhc  outside  of  the  ▼aulf.  it 
appears  even  htih^  vesttbule-of  the  grotto. 
Wc^siiw  with  aftoiMshment  plantain- leaved 
heliconiaa  eighteen  feet  htgh,  and  arbores* 
ceutaruma^  follow  the  banks  of  the  riveiy 
even  to  those  subterranean  places.  The 
vegetation  continues  fn  the  cave  of  Caripe^, 
aa  in  thosv  deep  crevices  of  tlie  Andes,,  half 
excluded  from  the  light  of  day,  and  does 
not  disappear^  till,  advancing' in  the  irf 
tcrior,  %ve  reach  thirty  or  forty  paces  from 
the  entrance.    We  measured  tlie  way  by 
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meaiisofarord:  and  wc  went  .on  about 
430  feet,  without  being  obliged  to  light  onr 
torches.  Daylight  penetrates  even  into'tbis 
region,  because  the  grotto  forms  bnt  one 
single  channel*  which  keeps  the  same  di- 
rection, fVoni  southeast  to  norlb-wert. 
Where  the  light  begins,  to  feH,  w«  heard 
from  afar  I  he  hoarse  soundaofthe  nocturnal 
liirds;  sound*  which  the  natives  think  be- 
lonpT  exclusively  tO'  those  subterraneous 
placea. 


SOO^ 


The    guacharo    Is  of  the  si«e  of  our 

^l.     fowlf,  has  the  mouth  «f  the  groat-sucker 

and  procuia,  and  the  port  or  those  yal- 

r    tares,  the  crooked  beak  of  which  i»  aiir- 

'      rounded  with  uliffsilky  hairs.   Suppressing 

'^    with   M.  Cuvior,  the  order  of  f^tcsii   "^^ 

muM  nfor  this  extraordiuHry  biid  to  the 

IMsseres,  the  genera  of  which  are  cooncntod 

'  icilh  each  other  hv  alnioat  iraperceptihle 

ft^nnitions. It  forms   a  new  genus. 

\.  vftfy  diif.rcnt  from  the  goat-sucker,  hy  the 
i  force  of  its  voice,  by  the  oonsiderahle 
V^rengthofiinhcak,  containing  a  douWe 
\looth,  by  it»  feet  without  the  membranes 
\^X  unite  the  antherior  phalanxes  <#f  the 
di^i^s.  It  is  the  first  example  of  a  nocturnal 
bi^  among  the  fUMStrti  dentiroitrmtv  In 
ifs>nanners  it  has  analogies  both  to  the 
goi4-sncker  aed  the  akpine-orow.  The 
ploi^«s:e  of  the  guacharo  ia  of  a  dark 
Mnisli  gray,  mixed  with  amall  streaks  and 
specks  of  black.  Large  white  spots,  which 
have  the  form  of  a  heart,  aod  which  are 
bordered  with  bhirk,  mark  the  head,  the 
wiBgs,  and  the  tail.  The  eyes  of  the  bird 
are  hurt  hy  the  blaze  *f.4layi  they  are 
blue,  and  smaller  than  th«se  of  the  goar- 
taekers.  The  spread  of  tl^o  wings,  which 
are  composed  of  seventeen  or  eig"|«^;n 
qnitl  fealheia,  it  three  feet  aod  a  Ml. 
The  goachar'>  quits-the  cavcfo  at  nightrall, 
especially  when  the  naoon  shines  It  i« 
almost  the  only  frngifcriiua  nocturnal  bird 
that  is  yet  knowo  ;5l!|«^^nformaMon  of  its 
feet  sufficiently  ahoits  that  it  does  not  hunt 
like  our   owla.    »t  (feed*  on  ;ery  hard 

froit, ,Tbe  IftdiaM  fbewed^oa  tbo. 

nesto  of  these  bhda,  by  fixing  tlJtcbes  t«^ 
the  ends  of  a  long  pole.  These  oests  werp 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  above  our  heads,  in 
holes  in  the  sitape  of  funnels,  with  which 
the  roof  of  the  grotto  is  pierced  like  a  sieve. 
The  Indians  enter  into  the  Cueva  del 
Guacharo  once  a  year,  near  Midsumrner, 
armed  with  poles,  by  means  of  which  they 
destroy  the  greater  p^t  of  the  nests.  At 
this  seaaon  several  thousauds  of  birds  are 
killed;  and  the  old  ones,  as  if  to  defend 
their  brood,  hover  over  the  beads  of  the  In- 
dians, uttering  terrible  rries.  The  young 
which  fall  to  Uie  ^rom.d^  arc  opened  ou 


the  spot.  Their  peritoiieam  b^rtreniely 
loaded  with  fat,  and  a  layer  of  fiit  reacbei 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  anus,  formiafr 
a  kind  of  cosbion  between  the  legs  of  the 
bird. Al  the-  pariod  which  is  com- 
monly called  at  Cawpe,  lAe  oil  hanttt, 
the  Indians  build  buH  ^ith  palm  leavei, 
near  the  entrance,  and  even  in  the  porch  of 
the  cavern.  There  with  a  fire  of  brush- 
wood, they  melt  in  pota  of  city  the  fat  of 
the  young  birds  just  killed.  This  fat  it 
known  by  the  name  of  butter,  or  oil,  (ma- 
teea  or  mceite)  of  the  guacharo.  It  U  half 
liquid,  transparent,  without  smdl,  aod  so 
pure,  that  it  may  be  kept  above  a  jesr 
witliottt  becoming  rancid.  At  the  confeot 
of  Ca  ripe  no  other  oil  is  used  in  the  kitdiea 
of  the  monks,  but  that  of  the  cavern;  and 
we  never  observed  that  it  gavethe  alimeaU 
a  disagreeable  taste  or  amell.  Thequsn- 
tityof  thi?oil  collected,  little  correspond! 
with  the  carnage  made  every  yesr  in  the 
grotto  by  the  Indiana.  It  appears  that  tiifjr 
do  not  get  above  160  or  l60  bottles  (fiO  en- 
bic  iiichea  each)  of  very  pure  muntec* ;  «« 
rest,.les9  trjintpareut,  ia  preaervcd  in  larK« 
earthen  vessels.  Tliia  branch  of  induntry 
reminds  us  of  the  harveat  of  pigeon's  oil,  of 
which  some  thooaaiida  of  barrels  were  for- 
merly collected  in  Carolina. 


When  the  cropa  and  giiEsardi  of  the 
voong  birda  are  opened  ici  the  cavern,  thev 
are  found  to  contain  all  aorta  of  bard  and 
dry  fruits,  which  furnish,  under  the  sinpihr 
name  of  gua*  haroseed,#emii/«  A/g««<*«;»' 
a  very  celebrated  remedy  against  »nt«"»^- 
tent  fevera.  The  old  birds  carry  these  seed* 
to  their  young.  They  are carfolly coUcrt. 
ed,  and  sent  to  the  sick  at  Oriaco,  and 
other  places  in  the  low  regions,  where  ^^ 
vera  are  prevalent. 


THE  HERCtJlJiNEAN    MANUSCRIPTS 

It  is  generally  known  that  for  mMj 
yearrVarioua  methods  have  been  resorted 
ItQ^the  purpose  of  "nf<>»*««  ""*  rl^^ 
WRering  the  remains  of  ancieot  li  erstuif 
Touiid  among  the  ruins  of  HercttUDeas. 
Something  has  been  done,  but  o^lly  d»j 
proportionare  to  the  immense  w»>n/r" 
time  consumed  in  the  operation^W" 
two  years  igo,  Di.  Sickler,  a  lespedab'^ 
professor  of  Hlldburghausen,  -n^^^ook  w 
sccompliah  the  desired  object  byi^« 
easy  and  expeditious  «'0«^«/i^P'*^;3 
Hi»  overtures  were  immediately  attend^ 
to  bvthe  PHnce  Regent,  who  had  aioi^ 
time'ahown  great  anxiety  for  the  recorery 
of  these  treasures  of  antiquity:  and  tner 
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corr«spoiidaic«  with  the  ProfeMor, 
if  wti  agreed  that  he  should  come  o?er  to 
JBogland*  and  submit  the  practicability  of 
bis  plan  tea  Committee  of  gentlemen  iiamed 
tot  that  purpose.  1  n  caae  of  sococss,  be  was 
to  receive  a  stipulated  reward  \  in  case  of 
failore»  he  was  to  expect  nothing  tnH  the 
payment  of  his  expenses  back  to  his  native 
4MMUitry.  In  June,  last  year,  the  professor 
arrived,  and  within  a  few  days  submitted 
bis  scheme  in  all  its  detaib  to  a  committee* 
ooasisting  of  the  Earl  of  Ak>erdeeo,  Lord 
Greiivtll^  Lord  Colchester,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  Thomss  Ty  rwhitt,  Sir  Humphry 
Dary,  the  late  Dr.  Buroey,  and  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  aHentive  and  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  process  and  its 
ivaults,  the  committee,  who  had  called  to 
their  assistance  the  m'leiitiOc  knowledge 
and  experience  of  Sir  William  Drummoud, 
Sir  W.  A*Coiirt,  Sir  Charles  Blagdon,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  Comb^  came  to  an  unanimous 
coficluMon  that  Dr.  Sickler  ''  had  totally 
foiled  in  his  endeafiors  to  satisfy  them  that 
bia  method  of  unrolling  the  Herculanean 
manuscripts  is  a? ailatile,  and  such  as  cau 
warrant  them  in  recommending  to  govern- 
ment a  further  perseverance  therein.**  But 
the  committee  were  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  seal  and  assiduity  of  tlie  professor,  that 
Botwittiaf  aiiding  his  fsilure^  theyrecommend 
ed»  in -addition  to  his  travelling  and  the  ne- 
cessary expense,  a  remuneration  of  £2cio 
•being  a  sum  about  equal  to  that  which  be 
had  lost  by  leaving  his  professional  duties 
in  Germany  for  four  months.  The  total 
amoflot  of  t  he  different  items  of  expenditure 
was  £1,111.  7s.;  and  some  time  ago, 
this  sum  was  moved  fur  in  the  House 
of  Commans  in  a  Committee  of  supply.  Mr. 
C.  Wytin-then  nyived  for  the  re|iort  of  the 
proceedings  to  Dr.  Sirkler*s  Commilt««, 
wbich  was  accortlingly  laid  liefore  the 
Hcmse,  and  which  we  have  here  given 
in  substance.  For  the  sske  of  the  curious, 
we  subjoin  a  brief  statement  of  Dr.  Sick- 
ier*saystem  of  operation,  together  with  tlie 
objcctaooa  to  it  asdeCatlod  by  the  Bercula- 
oean  Committee:— 

Dr.  Sickler*8  system  may  tie  classed  nnder 
three  distinct  heads: — 

1.  As  to  the  Ivproveaaent  of  the  macbina 
made  oie  of  by  him. 

2.  As  to  the  liquid  applied  to  the   roll : 

and 

3.  As  10  his  mode  of  manfpulatioii. 

To  which  the  Committee  make  the  fol- 
lowing objections:— 

I.  The  ■meiiiac  made  nse  of  by  Dr.Sicfcler 
docs  not,  in  the  opinion  of  ihc  Committee 
apycar  to  be  calealsted  to  remove  say  of  the 
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difficulties  "Which  have  hitherto  occurred  id  the 
vjstem  of  uoroUIng  these 'mauatcriptt. 

8.  The  liqaid»  from  the  application  of  which 
the  ComnHltee  were  indaced  to  hope  that  the 
separation  of  the  laj^trs  of  the  papyrus  woo  Id 
be  considerably  facilitated,  does  not,  in  the 
jadgmeut  of  the  Commtttee,  appear  to  possess 
auy  effective  power  beyond  that  of  actiug  as 
glue  for  the  lining  of  the  part  to  be  detached  $ 
and, 

3.  The  mode  of  manipulation  adopted  by 
Dr.  Slcklar  is  too  violent  an  operation  to  pro- 
duce entire  oonsecotive  ootumns,  or  siogle 
layers,  of ,  the  papyras ;  and  bis  method  of  ia- 
discriminately  covering  the  surfareof  the  roll 
wilb  4 be  Itaing,  which  being  atUched  to  the 
roll  t>y  the  liquid  preparation,  brings  off  with 
it,  in  the  process  of  detaching,  tbe  part  au 
lined,  is  very  imperfect ;  since  in  raising  tbe 
Isyers,  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  by  tbe 
eye  wlictbcr  one  or  nor^  layers  ara  about  t# 
separate  from  the  mass,  a  part  of  tbe  operation 
which,  at.  Naples,  is  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  caation. 

it  appeare  from  this  accoiHit,  that  at 
present  we  must  be  content  with  the  old 
merllod  of  ascertaining  the-cootents  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts ;  pnd  though  tbe  pros- 
pect Is  rather  discounting,  not  only  from 
the  lalx>rio«a  and  protracted  operations  in- 
dispensable  to  success  in  this  object,  but 
also  from  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  tbe  manuscripts  hitherto  unrolled  have 
chanced  to  be  those  of  tbe  least  iuteresT, 
yet  a  continuance  of  exettion  can  scarcely- 
fail  to  be  rewarded  with  some  high  prize  in 
this  literary  lottery,  and  Meuaiider  may 
perhaps  yet  lye  ours. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Pamr^ma  Office,  Jfoy98,  1818. 

Wb  are  in  Despair! — uot  that  the  Cm- 
peror  and  Kiug  lias  escaped  from  St.  He- 
lena: nor  that  the  Hop^io  at  Canton  \\Jk9 
reported  the  plain  truth  to  Pekin;  nor  tkiit 
tbe  Pope  has  a  Kuilch  of  Saints  ready  to  be 
drawn ;  nor  that  the  Grand  Seignior  has 
determined  to  shave  his  beard,  and  forswear 
his  turban.  —Trifles  like  these  we  might 
endure,  if  not  defy  \  but  to  see  ouraclvPM 
OQt  done— throNrn  into  the  shsdejhe  back- 
ground, by  anewly  found  out  oid  invention, 
to  see  all  the  world,  instead  of  stud>iug  the 
Telescope,  the  Microscope, or  the  Periscope^ 
—all  the  world  intent  on  iiothmg  but— -^ 
the  Kaleidoscope.  Surely,  this  is  loo  bad  I 
Every  tx>y  in  the  street  studies  his  'Kalei- 
doscope, though  he  bHmps  his  head  against 
a  wall.— At  every  corner  stands  a  man 
with  half  a  doaen  tin  cases,  which  he  of- 
fers for  sale,  with  an  air  of  conscious  supe- 
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riorily}-*-4hey  are  Kateidoscopefl.  The 
Philosopher,  whoae  lectune during  «  penny 
Mi:p  jit  ihe  fiiooiiiliroM«|i  m  Urg^e  tli^wdiMg 
TeltwiOiK'.  ill  J^i€4M(er  FieUi>»  w.m. listen* 
cd  to  Milh  ad  mi  rat  ion.  by  hiin  w>lio  was 
malrurt^d  how  to  aee,  aud  inibrmed  of 
%rbat  hi'aaw,  and  by  more  than  admiration 
by  those  niio  only  heard  trilhotit  sieeing, 
now  expatititea  on  the  pciwers  of  the  Ka- 
leidoBi'ope ;  and  poi*l(ela  his  pence  in  the 
MUio  of  Mty  or  a  hundred  to  one. 

In  vain  hVealt  the  Tinmen  of  town  and 
country,  worked  night  and  day  to  supply 
ihe  d^iHud  ;  and  those  who  speculate  on 
(lie  iate  rise  in  Block  Tin,  deduce  the 
^le. cause,  without  i/t  or  ^u^-^froui  the 
quaniiiy  conaugied  in  the  mani^facture  of 
KalcitioacQpes.  it  is  certain  a||ao  4bat  tka 
foreign  ordera  (or  JCaleidoacopea,  ace  woo- 
derfiully  uimieroiw'.'that  acarnoly  a  «er- 
cant •!«  letter  arrives  ordtfring  ^a  buodred 
pieces  of  niull-mulla,  jhcimioI8»  balr-corda, 
and  narrow  stripes— but  wbat  ctfocludea 
•with  a  kind  ofPostaoiript :ldr  Be  anre  ycMi 
do  not  forget  the  Kaleidoacapea.** 

The  mania  baa  extended  itaalf  to  a 
•pbere  of  life  bithartp  thought  proof  againat 
iJi  inftraiitifa.  b»ii  tjiose  atteiidani  on  the 
worahtp  of.  Plutus*  Around  the  acat  of 
Commerce  in  the  .East  of  the  Metropolia, 
tlua  is  notorious.  It  is  said  that  in  one  gaeat 
bouacv  Bagdad  and  Bengal,  the  Pindarrcca 
and  the  TViahwa.  are  poatponed  to  the 
Kaleidoscope  :—'J'o  another,  which  amy 
aafely  take  for  ita  motto  nee  pltiribu$  impmr, 
suapicion  attaches,  thai  **  the  Parlour*' 
itself  has  lately  witnessed  at  leaat  aa  much 
conversation  on  the  cost  of  Kaleidosco|»es 
aa  on  the  price  of  Bullion  :  and  some  go  ao 
far  to  whimper,  that  **thia  here  beautiful 
pattern/*  baa  iu  more  than  one  instance 
taken  precedence  of  **4\}hX  there  account 
of  a  million.**  The  profane  inainuate  that, 
the  same  faacination  involves  the  West: 
that  at  a  certain  houae  in  a  certain  atreet,  a 
certain  gentleman  will  harangue  for  bonrs 
on  the  properties  and  proapecta  of  his  Ka- 
leidoscope: *'you  see,  sir,  that  beautiful 
atar  in  the  center;  that  graceful  red  line 
tlown  the  middle  which  closely  res(*mbles 
the  order  of-— Then  suHi  meuntaina  of  gold 
and  silver*,  there,  air,  hold  it  iu  that  di- 
rection.  while  1  jost  turn  the-— Gl  how 
beautiful !  what  a  happy  combination  !  all 
the  hues  of  the  raintK>w!'and  pray  look 
round  ihc  rdscea:  what  a  delightful  aeries 
of-^yes,  sir  this  is  the  true— the  pat«'nt— 
the  inv»iiu:»blp  Kaleidoscope  1"  ■ 

Undble  to  bear  what  he  is  pleaaed  to 
term  a  deiuMon,  up  starta  a  gentleman  of 
the  same  family  as  waa  kflbwii  in  the  days 
vi  Sir  Franeis  'Wronghead  of  adveuturout 
memory,  by  the  uam^  «f  therTotbeniidei^ 


and  wooden  bow  any  man  to  hia  senate 
can  have  the  aasuraoceto  boast  so  tnightil/ 
of  a  mere  non-«n|ily  t  an  optioai  |^ha»taein  1 
He  aeiaes  the  other  Mid  of  «he  instruowpt, 
pours  out  the  cAuteota  on  the  table,  reducea 
the  stars  and  ribhanda  to  a  lew  biia  of  co- 
loured glaM;  declares  ttiat  the  mouutaina 
of  gold  iiud  silver  are  wiihutjg  better  Ihasi 
ceftain  scraps  of  tissue  paper,  iiiacribod 
with  magioal  cliaracleraj  <ialla  the  mart 
pleasing. images  mere  spevtra,  visionary  ap* 
pearantses,  formed  by  reflection,  laisfte- 
tion,  and  compound  myatilkaAion  of  ob- 
jecta:  iu  no  other  aeaae  invaluable,  tlia» 
because  they  have  no  value  ■  and  this, 
idr,  is  the  whole  of  the  gentleman's  AioMwis 
Kaleidoscope  !"—Whst  can  we  »ay  more^ 
To  hint  St  the  Kaleidoscope  as  sn  instru* 
ment  employed  st  Court,  were  to  endanoer 
our  ears : — and  yet;  if  report  may  be  be* 
lieved— Where  ia  the  wonder,  now,  4hat 
we  are  ingulph*d  in  despair  ? 

All  ages  have  their  Kaleidoscopes*-the 
young,  the  old ;— all  professions,  all  occ»* 
pationa;--a]l  nationa,  all  governments,  all 
sects,  all  parties.  There  sre  not  a  fear 
who  at  this  moment  turn  round  tliHr  Kalei* 
doscope,  till  it  »hewsthem  the  humours  of  a 
Parlismentsry  Election,  the  very  ribbands 
to  be  worn  in  their  fiivonr  as  candidates^— 
the  very  uuittbeva  which  will  conslHulo 
their  msjority  on  the  poUr^the  (Teremony 
celled  *•  chairing,"  in  which  the  victor 
bears  a  conaptcuous  part;  and  they  hear 
the  very  shouts  of  their  psrtisana,  crying 

** for  ever  ?  Huzaa  V    Thia,  bow- 

ever,  ezceeda  belief ;  and  aome  may  find, 
to  their  cost,  thst  their  eara.  and  perhaps, 
their  eyes,  have  deceived  them.  Nav,  the 
Electors  themselves  may  be  deceived  j  for 
tbe  Kaleidoscope  incautiously  directed,  baa 
the  power  of  making  persoiMb  as  well  a^ 
things,  appear  whst  they  are  not:  what 
besuttful  eapectalions  will  it  not  raise  on  a 
few  electioneering  promiaesl  with  what 
msrvellous  codoH  nients  wiU  it  iM»t  embel- 
lish *•  a  man  t4  the  right  sort*'*,  it  diffuses 
s  glory,  rsdisnt  beyhud  expression,  sround 
the  liead  of  a  piere  ninny,  and  surrounds 
with  an  elegance,  worthy  a  better  apph- 
cation,  the  person,  the  talents,  the  t;^- 
nectious,  fhc  eveiy  thing,  of  him  whowss 
no  better  than  a  fool  yesterday,  and  will 
be  no  t>ettcr  than  s  knave  to-morrow. 

Of  ail  thiiigs,  we  intreat  our  counUy-. 
mi'ioi  to  keep  themselves  from  the  delusions 
of  party  ]jialei(>^»(:f)p^.  Ufi,  i|ieip  (^x  in 
their  mintU  as  an  unerriug  principle,  thet 
a  knave  at  home  will  not  conduct  himself 
honestly  abroad ;  that  their  country  de- 
mands the  aeraiees  of  >me»  of  soMto  and 
«Ddeialandi«ff,  of  honoar  and  iolegr^ty ; 
attd  tbaliauaiBg  the  privilege  of  ehoesnig 
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Mcfc  Mi  one*  as  a  npteimtative  of  that 
cQiatijr,  fit  beoomea  an  ael  of  daty  impe- . 
ratifaonlliaM  to  employ  both  discrimi- 
■itioB  and  eandoor. 

Whether  this  expectation  of  an  ap-. 
pTMohioK  b«%tle^  be  the  leadinj^  oaoie  of 
the  fradu^l  but  cootiauio;  fall  in  the 
prices  of  the  Pvbtie  Foinds,  we  know  not; 
probably  other  considerations  concur ;  but 
it  is  certain,  thai  before  a  general  eiectioo, 
the  Stocks  always  decline ;  whence  some 
bate  inferred,  that  places  and  persons  have 
their  contetnplated  vaine  ;  and  that  **  the 

worthy  and  independent  Electors  of ** 

ire  not  without  their  representatives  on 
the  Stock  Bacbanf^e.  Certainly  aUo^  the 
Foreign  Loaoa  have  th^ir  ctTect ;  and,  as 
we  have  repeatedly- observed,  many  fo 
tsipersy  perh^s  also  Qia«j  natives,  will 
exobaofr  their  property  in  the  EnKlisii 
f  aads,  for  others  offering  (great  ?r  profits, 

A  bint  in  our  laat  gUnc^  at  a  aiflTereoce 
betweea  the  leaders  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
•ad  the  Chacicelior  of  the  Exchequer. 
Tbe  inqaisiitve  aifinii,  that  '*  the  Je»  V* 
strragtiieued  '  bji  the  Judaixiiig  Oiristians 
\a  aomeniU''  itect)  are  in  open  opposition 
to  the  Chancellory  .and  are  lakiifg  their 
rerenge  on  thoae  who  have  enabled  him  to 
avoid  the  formalities  of  an  open  and  ac- 
kaowteilKfd  loan  They  mean  (o  l>eit 
dowa  aaiMwMi  sMll  lower;  n$d  )iesslbl|r, 
they  msy  succeed  to  a  certain  point-^but, 
seUitag  day  wmgi  coroe  ;^and  then— — 

We  learn  from  gootl  authority,  that  the 
•Mia  brandies  o4  the  aatlalial  reiN^nne  c<»n- 
ftsss  to  inrreaae :  the  cowipariaoa  is  on 
tho  wiioie»  favofirahle ;  and  thia,  without 
190  BMcb  iodulgiog  iosubslaQtial  speco- 
htions,  warraota  a  hope  of  still  better 
«hi»P-u 

Neter  was  a  nation  ao  fitted  for  the  Kalei- 
doscope as  the  Freiiob  nation :  never  wnn 
•  toy  10  suited  to  the  Fronch  nation,  aa 
tlic  Kaleidosoope.  Every  true  Fteueh* 
sno  carries  this  optical  reflector  about 
biiat^oHithe  day  of  his  birth  ^and  it  i^t 
(be  only  reflector  he  does  carr} .  Even  as 
saeople,firooi  the  first  meeting  of  the  Troi* 
Em,  to  the  laat  of  the  *'  Houdred  Days,** 
sad  amidst  every  changing  form  of  Go- 
veraineiit,  whether  presided  by  the  virlnoMt 
Aobeopierre  or  the  laetnoMs  Napoleon, 
tbe  KaleidiMCope  has  been  in  permanent 
reqoisition.  liet  us  oongratulate  that 
people,  if  at  length  it  has  arrived  at  a 
filed  point;  and  needs  no  further  turning 
sad  returning.  The'  present  object  of  the 
French  Government  is,  how  to  rid  the 
^oaatry  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  with 

Ibe  least  loss  of  credit  and  of  cash.    We 
pmaoie  to  think,  that  this  important  atep 

--important   to   Evrope,   as   well  as  to 
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Franoe,^frtll  be  deeided  «Mi  at  a  aiaeting 
to  be  held  not  many  months  henoe. 

That  Spain  baa  long  been  oocHpied  io 
TH>riiig  through  the  narrow  orifice  of  a  Ka* 
ttidoscope,  is  familiar  to  oar  readers:  we 
ran  any  little  more  about  her.  Aa  it  ia 
irnpossible  for  os  to  determine  what  parti* 
cular  pattern  eagagea  her  attention  at  the 
moment  [Her  Monarch  waa  .always  fond 
otpattenu},  we  mast  wait  till  som^hing 
intelligible,  concerning  her  views,  trnna* . 
pires. 

Portugal  has  views  of  her  own ;  bolt 
what  they  are,  mu«t  remain  in  her  own 
mind.  Her  Transatlantic  Provincea  scedi 
to  be  the  centre  of  her  po»^  or  at  leaat 
of  her  policy,  at  present,  and  we  cannot 
well  ascertain  on  what  she  reliea  for  real* 
izing  the  aggrandizement  she  disoerna  ill 
the  spectra  of  her  Kaleidoscope. 

From  South  America  to  NoHh.— Tbe 
United  States  have  determined  to  excludd 
from  ibeir  porta  British  Vessels  which 
come  from  ports  to  which  American  vea* 
ST  Is  are  refused  admittance.  Some,  p^r- 
Kfl))K,  Will  think  this  measure  more  pro* 
peffy  'beloitgt  to outr  Cbmtiterblal' Report: 
we  lUiilk  otherwise;  tt  Is  a  ethiggle  of 
polilica.  America  SMwls  tbe  Wost  India 
Idands ;  and  would,  willing^  foster  in  in- 
terest there,  to  be  employed  iif  due  time ; 
but  If  that  interest,  with  ifs  attendant  in- 
fercuiir>e  be  dtrc*cleil  to  the  British  Colo- 
iileK'of  Nova  Sc<ttta,  Canada,  ^c.  which 
can  titpp/ky  the  ialaiids  with  aH  they  need, 
and  may  produee  abuadmitly  mon,  we  do 
uot  aee  how  this  cau  injure  the.  British 
sviay,  or  aflfect  the  supremacy  of  tbo  mo- 
ther cuUnlry. 

Is  America,  lliien,  wfthoiit  her  Kaleido- 
scope? We  tMuk  uot.  Chirr  opidion  Is, 
that  sevel^l  sudi  Inst^inifenfo  will  be 
wauted  by  America,  iu  difi'ereat  parts,  in 
time:  and  that,  the  records  of  passing 
events,  or  rather  of  present  maxims  and 
predictions, will  be  found  theh  to  have  bbea 
rather  appeomncea  of  wiaddm  tlian  real 
emaiistkMM  of  sagacity. 

We  leant  that  several  boxes  of  thia  new 
Instrument  have  been  sent  out  to  India,  by 
a  celebrated  Optician: — for  the  uae»  no 
doubt,  or  rather  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Rajahs  and  Nabobs  of  that  interesting 
couiilfy,  fhom  which  we  are  in  daily  expec* 
tationof  receiving  impoitaut  iutelligence. 
At  preacnt,  Uiere  i»  so  little  public  ne^ 
which  can  be  depended  on,  that  wa 
had  rather  frankly  confess  our  ignorance, 
than  affect  a  knoa  ledge  not  really  in  our 
poasession. 

There  are  other  countries  rebpectlng 
whieh  vre  may  say  the  same.  6peclfie  in- 
telligence^ ota  polilicnl  nature^  taare  ia  but 
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little:  there  ieetoia  to  be  ai^etiernl  deiire 
to  promote  commerce,  to  farther  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people;  anfl.  prot>ably,  this  will 
produce  an  effrct  of  which  the  prfucnt  ^e- 
iierwtion  will  not  be  unconceraed  specta- 
torvi  and  iu  which  succeeding  generations 
will  find  abundant  meant  of  comfort^  en- 
joyment and  happineas. 

What  then,  doea  the  Periacopist  himself 
look  Ifarotigh  a  Kaleidoscope?  What! 
bcgtn  with  despair,  and  conclude  with 
hope;  and  not  with  hope,  merely,  but 
%%tth  ekpectatlon !  Even  so :  and  certainly 
this  is  more  pleasing  <hau  to  begin 
Mrftli  expectation  and  end  wnh  despair. 
'J-he  delusioni  of  fancy,  like  tliose  of  the 
instrument  referred  to,  amount  to  many 
millions,  and  occupy  many  years  in  enume- 
ruf  ion  and  detection  ;  *  nevertheless,  there 
is  a  fair  and  a  warrantable  degree  of,  spe- 
culation, which  supports  llie  min'd  while  it 
controls  it ;  which  directs  exertions,  exer> 
t;i»es  riatt^ral  talents,  emulates  real  wisdom. 


*  A  calciTlatHiD  is  said  to  have  been  made 
of^ibc  uaoiber  of  chaoges  that  aiay  be  effected 
X>«  tbis  optical  glas4<— from  the  Sbelfiekl  M er- 
eory  ire  extract  the  following  paragraph  i«— 
*•  SupposiDg  the  instrameot  to  eontiio  20 
amall  piecea  of  glaiwy  ke.  and  that  you  make 
teu  rtanges  in  each  iniDUte,  it  will  take  the 
iuconceitable  space  of  462,180,899,576  years 
nod  360  days  .to  go  throagk  the  iouneose  va- 
Hcty  of  chaoges  H  is  capable  of  producing ; 
amoanting  almost  (according  to  our  frail  idea 
of  the  nature  of  things)  to  an  cteroity  Or  if 
yon  tskc  only  IS  tmall  ^lirccs,  and  make  ten 
changes  in  each  minute,  it  will  then  lake 
33,264  daya,  or  91  years  and  49  days,  to  ex- 
Iwuait  its  variatloaa.** 

.  The  fini  clear  mention  of  this  instrument, 
that  we  have  lieen  able  to  trace,  occurs  in 
^i  New  Improvements  A>fPlaol log  and  Garden- 
ing, both  Pbironophical  and  Practical,  Ac, 
By  Rd.  Bradky,  F.R.S.  London,  1718,  8vo." 
Tbia  work  is  iu  three  parls.  In  the  copy  we 
Inspected,  the  last  two  are  dated,  1720,  the 
third  edition.  The  account  in  in  the  third 
part.  It  also,  occurs  in  Ward^s  Optics;  iu 
Hclsham's  f^clurcs  ob  Natural  Philosophy, 
1743,  with  a  di».gram  $  and  the  principle,  alio, 
f  rt  Sturnifn/s  Mathetis  Juvenilis,  1709,  8va. 
Bnt  the  public  is  obliged  to  Dr.  Brewster  for 
Vendering  it  popular  at  the  preaent  time.  The 
Dr.  we  uodcrstsud,  claimit  k  as  a  discovery, 
and  has  t^keu  uotia  patent }  it  is  mow  varied 
4«lo«  great  diversity  vf  couatauctioun. 


by  employing  the  best  meMia  to  the  beat 
ends,  and  contributes  -esseittially  to  tlid 
personal  welfisre  of  the  iadtvidual,  and  Id 
the  general  good  of  society,  ll  ia  a  pleaa* 
ing,  though  it  may  be  a  delusive  specula- 
tion, to  anticipate  the  improiemeut  of 
mankind;  as  it  to  an  liononratiJe,  though  it 
may  prove  a  feeble,  t»r  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  promote  that  improvement.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  aay» 
we  leave  the  world  no  worse  than  we  found 
It:  but,  the  satisfaction  ia  much  greater 
in  being  allowied  \o  k-eat  aaaured  that  the 
world  is  something  better  than  it  was;  and 
that  to  thta  improvement  our  humble  ef* 
forts  have  contrilnited  a  modest,  if  not  * 
more  maUrial  share. 


The  lateat  information  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  on  the  subjeei  of  Her  Ma<> 
jesty*8  late  indisposition,  annouhcea  so  con** 
siderable  an  abatement  of  disorder,  and 
return  towards  health,  that  we  atop  the 
preas  to  announce  the  renfoval  of  imme- 
diate apprehension.  Her  Majesty  baa  been 
able  to  receive  vitita:  and  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  again  her  aon  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who  with  hia  Duchesa  it 
arrived  in  l^ndon. 


•  ^miturcial  ^j^ronUle. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 

JJa^s  O^ee-hmm,  Mm^  20p  I8J8>. 

Ip  we  were  to  limit  our  attention,  at  thta 
moment^  to  the  Home  Trade,  especially  to 
that  part  of  it  which  depeiida  on  the  aea- 
aoD,  and  what  ia  called  fancy  or  fishion,  we 
should  have  to  report  somewhat  like  an  in- 
jurious atagiiatiou;  occaaioned  by  an  ap- 
prehension excited  in  the  public  mind  of  ^ 
another  breach  in  the  Royal  Family.  The 
public  meaaurea  taking,  iu  consequence  of 
convictions  evidently  felt  by  ihose  who 
have  the  bc^st  means  of  information,  and 
who,  as  statesmen,  are  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  state 'sustain  no  detriment,  arc  suf- 
AcienHy-  explicit  to  warrant  a  general 
feehng,  roiiiciclcnt  with  what  all  know  to 
be  the  inevitable  coutiK>  of  lime  and  nature. 

In  other  braiicheii  the  Home  Traile  waa 
becoming  brisk  ;  and,  most  likel>,  it  wilf 
so  continue.  Ac(!Oimts  Which  reach  ua, 
imply  that  most  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturea  of  our  country  are  in  activity  to  a 
very  respectable  degree ;  and  some  of  theai 
so  closely  aa  to  be  jealous  of  any  interfer- 
«:nce  by  which  limits  should  be  set  to  their 
labours.  The  power  of  production  is  cer- 
tainly carried  to  a  ntost  wondeflul  extent 
iu  this  country.    Whether  it  may  be  too. 
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txHnnte^  n  a  question  to  beantwered  oiily 
by  e?euts.  We  remember  when — many 
yean  ago— the  moat  eDiigbtened  penooi 
feared  the  cooaequeucet,  aud  uot  without 
what  they  accepted  aa  valid  reaaoiia ;  aince 
that  lime,  prodtfction  haa  increased  ten 
ib>d-s-cweuty ,  fold— incalculably,'-*  yet  the 
artiolea  prodifced  have  uauaily  found  a  sale, 
iff  time,  though  uot  always  according  to 
the  wishes  or  the  wants  of  the  tiolden 

This  remark  uaturJly  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  Foreign  Commerce ;  aud 
here  we  bad  rather  report  the  opinion  of 
foreignera  than  of  oar  own  merchauta ;  be- 
cause, however  strangely  ex  pt  eased,  the 
dealera  abroad  are  likely  to  descritM  their 
feelings  with  less  caution  than  conlideutial 
Hgents  at  home,  ^heu  we  read  in  an  ar- 
ticie  from  Lmpaic,  importing  the  general 
reauHs  of  the  May  fair,  that  **  the  JEng- 
ii§k  wen  nmmeroue^  tmd  threw  «wmf  their 
g9MU  mi  verflom  prieee,"  we  are  aatisfied 
tfMt,  compared  with  the  works  of  their  ri- 
vals, English  goods  were  both  better  and 
rfaeaffer.  The  same  complaint  was  made 
MMtte  time  ago»  in  very  loud  aud  -bitter 
ferma;  we  then  attributed  the  violence  of 
it  to  the  «e verity  of  sufiTevings  in  which  we 
ourselves  participated.  To  call  it  envy  was 
app>}ing  rather  aliarsh  appellation  to  what 
It  niujit  be  wiahed  should  provie  a  temporary 
feeliii*^;  it  rather  exerted  sympathy.  But, 
by  ihibtiftte,  that  haa  subsided,  and  we  now 
conteiupirato  tiie  more  simple  and  unmixed 
spirit  of  rivaUhip.  No  nation  can  throw 
away  iu  ^oads  year  after  year:  the  thing  is 

Aitorh.'.r  circumstance  desefvhig  notice, 
vejSortc  J  i>oni  f^i|)sic  is,  thdf  •*  printed  ca- 
IJcue^  of  ele  j^sint  patterns,  utet  a  ready  sale  ; 
and'  Hi«tiiieitf  were  not  to  be  had,,  towards 
the  close  of  t?ie  fniri  linens  maintained 
fbetr  tiriee;  furs  were  in  request;  and,  in 
general,-  all  fushionable  arth*!e8  which  uni- 
ted beauty  with  fineufsa  were  much  sought 
alter"  This  speaks,  plainly  enough,  that 
property  and  even  wealth  are  once  more  in 
•ctivity  on  tliecontinent;  that  the  fear  of  be- 
ing mnk-ted  by  being  put  in  reqiiisifion,  is 
not 'irfrely  abated,  but  extinct;  and  that  the 
perauaivioii  of ^lermanency  to  present  peace, 
<prevaila,aiid  is  general.  We  must  not  over- 
look another  very  pleasing  observation  :<— 
**tbenomt)er  of  country  people  who  visited 
this  fair  was  very  great;  and  the  amount 
<of  gooda  sold  m  smui)  quantities  was  very 
considerable."  'I'ii.i»  shews  that  all  ranks 
partuifMted  in  'hh  »^me  sentiments,  and 
enjoyed  in  their  >e8{>cclive  degrees  the  same 
power  of  purclidsiug. 

We  piesuroe  that  the  Leipsic  May  fair, 
as  uot  for  from  affording  a  tolerable  crite- 
rion of  tins  state  of  the  public  misd  and 


(Kapoaition  throughout  Germany.  From 
the  north  we  learn,  that  the  extremely 
brisk  demand  for  Russian  articles,  Isst  win- 
ter, has  induced  the -Emperor  of  Russia  to 
lay  au  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  most  material  articles  of  export. 

HamAurgh,  May  12.—  The  following 
news,  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
commercial  World,  was  posted  up  to-day 
in  the  Boraen-hall :— "  By  an  uksse  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  was 
made  public  on  the  1 1th  (23d)  of  last  month, 
the  export  duty  on  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Russia  has  been  increased  ten 
per  cent,  as  below  specified,  viz.— 

IhUjf  according  to  the  Tariff  of  \6\Q,  . 
In  silver.   Addition  10  p.  rt. 
k.  c.  a.  c. 

ITemp,  per  best,  ow    1    o  0  10 

FIsx 1  50  0  15 

TsUow 2    0  0  SO 

Wheat,  per  tschetw.    0  15  0     U 

Rye 0  11  0    IJ 

Potash,  per  birk  ••     0  75  0     7| 

Was,  pud 0  50  0    5 

Bristles 1     0  0  in 

Lins«ed,pert8cbctw    0  25  0    2| 

Uenpsccd 0  15  0     l| 

We  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
judgement  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
hia  advisera,  to  queation  the  policy  of  this 
edict:  if  we  rightly  uoderatand,  there  was 
no  little  conipetitton  among  buyers  at  the 
time  we  allude  to ;  and  this  additional  tax 
issomoch  added  to  the  revenue  of  ihe  em- 
pire, out  of  the  pockets  of  foreiji^u  loir- 
sumers. 

This  addition,  it  will  be  observed,  at- 
taches on  grain,  Wheal  and  Rye,  among 
other  articlea:  it  is,  therefore,  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  English  farmer.  Immense 
quantitieaof  grain  of  all  kinds,  have  Istely 
been  poured  weekly  into  the  port  of  Lou*- 
don  ;  sometimes  nesriy  30,000  quarters  of 
Wh£;it  only:  ihis  has  cast  a  shade  over 
the  market;  and  prices  have  fnllen  consi- 
derably. Report  further  affirms  that  the 
prospect  of  the  ensuing  hHrvest  throughout 
the  Continent  is  liner  than  iisnsi  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  and  that  so  far  as  can 
be  anticipsted,  it  is  also  likely  to  be  earlier 
than  usual.  Corn,  is  in  consequence,  fall- 
ing  in  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  merchants 
who  have  quantities  in  store,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moment  to  send  it  over  to  Lon- 
don, while  the  ports  are  open  to  leceive 
it;  and  while  the  op|x>rtunity  lasts  of  ob- 
taining the  price  which,  it  ivould  obtain 
no  where  eiae. 

The  porta  are  open  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Wheat,. Flour,  Barley,  Rye,Beana, 
and  Peaa. 

The  pricea  of  Provisions  generally  apeak^ 
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iiig»  contioue  ateadv.  EUleiiMve  nles  of 
Irish  BuUer  have  been  brought  forward 
lately,  uhirb  told  to  advantage;  bat, 
their  fiiflueiice  was  fHt  rather  in  coatri- 
butiiig  to  prevtiit  R  rise  of  price*  than  iu 
afiei-iiui;  flif  oi^irkct.  If  ia  not  easy  to  say* 
what  the  rate  of  prime  articles  from  the 
dairy  should  be  in  Jhe  month  of  May  :  on 
one  h:iiid,  every  cold,  chilly,  or  wet  day, 
afibrds  occasion  of  appreheiisiun,  not 
to  say  of  fear,  on  account  of  unsettled 
weather;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rising 
crops  of  Krntis,  with  its  favourable  nature, 
and  tl)«*  o4  ( usional  beauty  of  the  weather, 
give  I'vrry  room  to  hope  for  a  plentiful 
suppi),  at  moderate  prices;— but,  then  the 
immfiiM*  consunrplTon  of  London  1! 

Uf  hive  seldom  ti^  an  opportunity  of 
recordiiigihe  sale  prices  of  the  following 
artichs;  :iMd  es|>eciaJly,  within  this  year 
or  two,  since  the  expences  always  attend- 
ant on  war  have  ceased. 

PMic  Sai9  of  Skins, 
27,000  RuMiia  grey  Hare  Skiaa,  15a.  ^  a 

2^  per  doz. 
l.SOO  ditto  white,  348.  6d.;wr  lOO. 
15,500   Flemish  Rabbit,  chiefly  ea.  0d.  a 

Os.  PO.  per  doz. 
^700  i  itch.  3s.  6d.  a  8a.  6d.  }Mr  skin. 
.^74  sailed  Fur  Seal,  the  greater  firopor- 

tion  10>.  9d. «  848. :  remainder  9a.  4d.  a 

.16s.  per  akin. 
1»044  dry    ditto    ,  da.  and  7s. 
1115  Swan,  7s.5d.  a  IDs.  id. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  much  aurprited 
to  learn  that  the  speculation  in  Oil  baa 
«i|ded  fatally  for  the  principal  apeculator. 
His  na  Hie  appeara  among  the  "  Whereas*s :" 
not  unexpectedly.  When  wr^  aaid  the 
whole  trade  set  their  faces  against  bim, — 
l>ro4ight  him  into  jeopardy  in  Westminster 
Hall,  &c.  &r.  we  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences. Thia  is  not  the  first  time  \  but 
it  ma>  prolNibly  prove  the  last  time.  £x- 
tremea  often  meet  in  the  oourae  of  eveuta  \ 
and  wondtrful  wealth  in  fact,  or  in  fancy, 
ta  closely  allied  to  a  wonderfull  downfalL 

Hemp  and  Flax  have  lately  experienced 
but  a  very  moderate  demand :  tlie  advan- 
tage roust  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  buyer, 
if  aalcs  to  any  amount  are  intended  to  be 
made  Tallow  'haa  some  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty connected  with  it;  except  ab  far  as 
it  may  now  be  influauced  by  the  receut 
Tariff. 

Naval  Storks  are  extremely  flat.  In 
Tar,  Pitch,  or  Roain,  do  byaiuesa  ia  doing: 
Turpciiline  foima  an  object  of  difference 
bet^e<n  1>u>er  und  aeller.  The  boJdera 
-aak  price's  it!uch  higher  thaa  are  ofiered : 
in  fact,  tlic  oflers  are  considerably  below 
what  ia  demanded.  Spirita  are  alao lower; 
and  If  e  oat  likely  to  rite  apMdilar* 


CoTxoii  hm  hf  iome  weeks  peat  been 
received  in  great  quentitiea:  toe  oetucai 
consequence  is  lower  Ariceif  until  at  leest 
a  fair  4>roporlion  of  tiMfte  arrivals  ia  di** 
poaed  qL  In4ia  has  contributed  mereihfui 
twenty  thousand  baga  of  Bengal  Cottoe» 
three  thousand  of  Surat»and  a  portion*  but 
a  moderate  portion  only*  of  fipurboo.  The 
pricea  at  Liverpool,  like  the  prioea  at  Lon- 
don, have  somewhat  given  way  i  not  in- 
deed,  enough  to  eatablish  a  fixed  currencj 
at  (he  lower -price;  but  enoiigh  to  justify 
the  idea  that  those  wbo  wiab  to  sell  must 
yield  to  circumstancea^  Sobm  Icinda  how* 
ever  were  rather  acarce;  and  these  were 
kspt  up  to  their  fuH  value;  bur,  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  amount  was  great* 

Sugar  has  lately  been  liable  to  eoeae 
suspicion  which  pointed  at  the  impoaitioD 
of  a  new  duty*  in  the  ahape  of  au  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  Cbancelk>r  of  the  £«oheqSMr 
has  expressly  signified  that  heiias«o  aoch 
intention  at  present  Sugar,  theMsianw 
rests  on  the  proportion  tietween  aupplyaed 
demand.  In  oer  last*  we  higted  at  the 
probability  of  new  Sugars  arriving  aoener 
than  bad  been  etptcled.  Tbey  have  ar- 
rived ^  but  not  ia  very  great  qunntitiea- 
Tliere  aeema  neverthekaa*  to  be  a  stroti|g 
disposition  in  the  holders  to  part  with  their 
atucks,  or  at  leaat  to  diminish  tliem :  and  it 
is  thought  that  they  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  currency  of  tlie  market.  We  pre- 
sume therefore,  that  it  will  not  imnsediately 
l>e  exceeded,  except  in  the  instancea  of  Su- 
gars of  great  body  and  strength  ;  which  are 
enquired  after,and  freely  realize  the  higher 
valuation.  The  Refined  market  is  rather 
dull:  but  Lumps  for  cirnabing  are  in  re«> 
qeest. 

Corr SB  fluctuates  greatly:  on  ooedaj 
it  fetches  a  great  price,  another  day  it 
barely  resches  what  was  thought  node* 
rate.  Sometimes  a  holder  abati  deliver  at 
a  lisndaome  profit ;  ami  in  a  day  or  two^ 
he  must  admit  a  reduction.  Large  arrivela 
are  expected}  but  tlwae  whose  interaate 
an?  inovlved,  affirm  that  they  wiH  not 
lower  the  pricea*  ao  aa  to  affect  the  currency 
of  the  market.  It  Is  certain,  that  then 
who  expected  mnrA  reduction,  bare  net 
yet  aeeo  their  expectations  fulfllhfd.  It  is 
not  aafo  to  anticipate:  but  ao  far  aa  a  eon- 
jectttte  may  be  formed*  it  should  aeem,  that 
thoae  who  now  realiee  the  market  pricoi* 
in  proportion  to  the  goodneaa  of  (heir  Aiw 
tide*  will  iiavenoreaaon  to  tepent  of  it. 

I'he  following  ia  tlie  report  of  what  has 
lately  been  done  ia  Spioes:  the  purchasers 
have*  however,  realised  a  profit  on  their 

Crchaaesb  for  the  meat  part;   and  pro- 
bly   will  fveatunUjr  nuae  the   paces 
aemewbet  higher : 
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Hm  eltidottfe  tifle  at  ibe  <iWKa  H< 
took  pl^ce  Iftf^  week:  Pepper,  Compa., 
gy^  oetrly  ^u  witbilrawiii  the  Ctnt-' 
Bpp  «o|d  U  6J.  0  9^  per  lb.  junfler  t^j 
Inttdlf  pHcft;  Um  Cloves  ft  a  redvctioii 
of  8<l.  «  4it. ;  tlie  -M^ce  a  tliade  iii^her ; 
Nitfue^  »t  the  advance  of  6d.  a  8d. 
oil  iMt  sale  prices;  the  latter  being  uearl^ 
It  ibe  rate  of  the  {ureii^ioufl  curreucy  by 
prirtte  coMtract.  The  /ullovriug  are  tbe 
I      ptiticuhrs^ 

!       ^m  Iw  P^P»«r,  Compaay^a,  |iat  ap  at  9d  ; 
aMi^OOuulf  mdd  al  Bid. ; 
1S4I         dido  Uc*«epd,  u4d  S^. «  0|d. 
4tt  teff  CinDanan,  1-26,000  ItM. 

Ut,  13i«  6  t.  a  14«.  8d.  per  lb. 
2d,  lld.lld.  a)23.4d. 
I  <3d,  9«.  0d.a  IlH.Sid. 

ttfokeiiand  smill.  Id.  Od.  n  lOs.  Sd. 
I         447  bi^  CloVri,  100  000  »b». 
I  good  Amtio]fiM  ,3o.  lid.  a4s.  Id. 

m  pHks  4Hmc>  WMNM  lb*. 
I  IM,  0>*.i9d.  «^.  lOd. 

Sd,a».  Ukd.«Oi.  • 
40O  pae|(9  H»lloffC^  iW^QOP  lbs, 

{garbled,  7i.  0>1  a  7<.  3d. 

yagarbledt  0'>  ^*  ^^*  ^' 

Hiionderstood,  that  the  Privaje  7'nide  ^ 
B.  lOlliiDg^  rapid  prPipre^K;  ^pepiatly  in 
ibe  Port  of  Liverpool ;  lo  vihich  the  nu fib- 
ber of  shipb  returned  laden  from  India  in 
ISI7,  W3I8  double  that  of  \St6,  It  is  likely 
lo  iocrease. 

f  Aiaofi)^  ibe  caiifea  which  contribute  to 
I  rtider  tlie  trade  of  Liverpool  flourisliinfr, 
ttikf  iQwueii>  of  tUe  ^apencea.  dutie%  3u\ 
OMipared  with  those  of  Loudon.  Sometbing 
likearouviiiiofi  of  thishaa  at  length  forced 
ittfif  ou  the  «*onsideratiou  of  the  Mer 
cbsnts  of  London,  in  respect  to  the  Dues 
piyaUe  at  the  l>ocka.  If  report  may 
be  credited,  the  amount  fur  Bast  India 
Vosels,  is  threi'  Hni'^a  what  neceattty  wonid 
jMlify:  Tlie  enquiry  is  pending;  —  We 
live  fornieHy  atated  tlie  Caclin  clear  terms, 
mi  we  gather  firom  drcumatancea,  tliat 
swrepreventatioiia  are  atxHit  lo  beverifled. 
I  LoBdoa  baa  frertainly  many  advantages ; 
bit  tbey  may  he  mor^  Iban  counterba- 
Wicrf  fyy  a  weight  qf  CoatS|,^r  whicli  the 
Merdiant  can  obtain  no  adequate  com- 
poMlion.  Tb^jmtmy4f|«¥dence,  only 
ap  to  a  certain  point. 

Tbe  price  of  Qold  and  Silver  keeps  up ; 
ud  rather  rises  than  falls  The  prices  of 
Slocks  decline,  and  are  i|ot  lil^ely  to  rise 
It  piawnt.  Tbe  Course  of  Excbange  is 
doirI|  becoining  less  favourable.  But*  these 
renifreas  majr  mostly  be  tr^ed  to  po 
Imcd  causes ;  the  considerMioo  of  whKih 
>•  nt  ttithiQ  Hmt*  pcotlscft  of  that  aeaiea  c# 
pipeii  to  wliicb  tbe  prcittot  it  attccbad. 
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AGRICULTUttAi.  REPORT, 
Ca^cx. — Most  of  the  early  sown  oats  and 
bniieva  are  tnudi  injured  hy  the  insecta; 
which  has  rendered  it  quite  uece^ary,  in 
a-HAmber  of  instawees,  toa«ed  tkbe  groMud 
a  second  time,  and  yet  4iolhlnf  promiaiii|^ 
like  fall  pla«te,  the  bdter  aown  of  teth 
^orts  are  to  he  psvferrtad*  Some  of  Hw 
iwbeat  plaola  begin  to  y«cev#r  froas  4b«ir 
fiickly  state,  and  a  succession  offavom^ble 
weather  may  y^t  ianprove  them.  Beans 
do  well.  Peas  tiave  participated  %vilhtbe 
|[>arley  and  oats  in  their  sufiertng.  Our 
plovers  are  getting  forward,  but  are  v^ry 
parAjff)  as  to  quantity.  Good  hontes  of  thr 
cart  kind  are  very  dear.  Sheep  and  lamba 
pre  iHf  her  also. 
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^ankrupis  and  CfF^oU$  in  iUarJkr   ff 

aMrsvf*reY  sunassBflD,  jlpr.  <t8. 

Wilson  ll.  Manchester,  innkeeper. 

Barber  R.  Biadwell,  l>«rfey,  kad  merahsnt.  S^. 

Blurton  J-  Old  4)»iid  ttre^,  ooad)  makwr.  Sol» 
Manin,  Firf^roy  fireof,  fit^ov  ^g^are. 

Preston  T.  Ma9<i*i^cJd,.victuaiW  i>9U.  Clatka 
and  Co.  Cbancenr  lane. 

Powell  W  firockfiurj  Hereford,  farmer.  $pl. 
Pevrlr*ij?.Oray*s  inn, 

8ian!<fietd  A.  Holobottoni,  Halifax,  Rattan  ma- 
nufacturers.   .Vo/.  Bennett,  Tokenhouseyurd. 

Ward  John,  Worcester,  grazier.  Sof.  Ueckey 
Devoo't'  ire  street.  Queen  sjquaic 

Williams  J.  Shrewsbury,  innkeeper.  SoU*  Fres- 
land  and  Co.  Brunswick  square. 

CBRTIFIG4TES,  ilfoy.  19. 

R.  Ainsworth  and  W«  Davies,  BoIhcJt,  LaA- 
ca«htre,  whitsters.  J.  Bryant,  Barnet,  Hertfoid<- 
fordshire,  innholder.  J.  Handey,  Hornsey  lane, 
MiddleseXf  dealer  in  drugs  J.  Hinde,  'Liver- 
pool, scrivener.  C.  Hitdebrant,  coleman  street, 
picture  seller.  H.  Hughes^  Liverpool,  builder. 
J-  Simeon  and  W.  Hughes,  Winchester  street, 
Broad  street,  merchants.  E.  Kitcher,  Thorpe 
with  in  Soken,  Essex,  grocer.  J.  Nash,  Haver* 
fordwest,  linen  draper.  T.  Reeve,  Manchester, 
warehouseman.  T.  Reeve  and  J.  Leigh,  Buck- 
lersbury,  warehousemen.  J.  Waddilove,  Hack- 
ney road,  stone  mason.  G.  Wbeeldon^  Bousal, 
Derbyshire,  colour  manufacturer. 

«AN»EVPT«»jlf4y2. 
Carmicbael  J.  Little  Russdl  strett,  Govenc  Gar- 
den, pafttry  cook.  Ms.  Rogers  and  Son,  Man* 

Chester  buHdings. 
Hdstead  W.  Cnichcsfar,  Iimd  draper.    Mt. 

Few  and  Co.  Covent  GaHlen. 
Hains  J.  Lone  ton,  Lancaster,  oarfier.  SeU,  Wiii- 

stanley  and  Co.  Temple. 
HoMeo  J.  Westbromwich,  Stafibrd,  blacit  bac- 

kle  maker.    Sol*.  Anstice  and  Co.  Temple. 
Man  H  8.  Calcutta.  9oi,  Drake,  Old  Fish  stMei, 

Doctors*  Commons. 
Simmons  T.  Birmingham.    M.r«iRton,  Wino 

office  court,  Fleet  street* 
Young  J.  Gospart,  harness  maker.    Soh.  Ktien, 

CliffordVinfr.      • 
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CKRTiriCAtei,  M(Bff9Z, 
G.  and  J.  Carr,  9bcflBeId,  grocers.*  J.  Con- 
stantiae,  nod  Co.  Crook  Mill,  Kttidal,  We<t- 
morlaody  flax  spinnen .  W.  Horner,  Mile  End, 
Portseay  Southampton,  grower.  A.  Jacob,  ^orts* 
mouth.  W.  T.  Levent,  Gutter  lane,  Lond, 
ribbon  manufacturer.  J.  Peell,  Borough  Mar- 
ket, Surrey,  potatoe  merchant. 

BAMJCatT^TCJCS  tUPERSEDSO,  May  5. 

Cowell  B.  B.  Hietfr  street,  Sboreditch. 
Sandilands  fhe  «e'v«  R.  Lower  Grotvenor  place, 
scrivener. 

BANKBUYTt. 

Briggs  J.Sculcoatet,  York,f  rooer,So(t.  Thomas, 

£ly  place,  Holborn 
Brinsley  C.  Ashborne,  iDerby,  butcher.    Sols, 

Alexander  and  Co.^e^  inn. 
>Iash  W.  Bristol,  drysalter.    'Solt.  BourdiUon 
'  and  Co.  Bread  street. 
Holland  F.  St.  Jameses,  Piccadilly,  perfumer.  8oi. 

WaUis,  Russell  square. 
Spear  A.  Basin^hall  street,  merchant.  Sob.  Blunt 

«nd  Co.  Broad  street,  buitdiocs. 
Spenoe  I.  Providence  row.  Hackney,  merchant. 

Sol,  Mitchell,  Union  court.  Broad  street. 
Thompson  J.  Mappleton,  Derby,  farmer.    Sols. 

Alexander  and  Cfo.  New  inn. 
Tomlinson  C.  Hawarden,  Flints,  apothecary. 
.  Sols.  Milne  and  Co«  Temple. 
Wilkin  J.  Preston,  Lancaster,  tea  dealet.    Sols. 

Norris,  John  street,  Bedford  row. 

CXBTIPlCATtS,  Majf^. 

T.  and  D.  Bimson,  Upholland,  Lancashire, 
taiiivers.  W.  FiUlin,  Manchester,  cotton  mer- 
chant. W.  Gilkes,  Alder^gate  street,  cooper. 
E.  Grafton^  Liverpool,  ■  glass  and  earthenware 
dealer.  G.  Moore,  Liverpool,  merchant.  S. 
Mann,  Kininton  upon  Hull,  merchant.  T, 
Brailsford,  Derby,  mnkeeper.  T.  Wilker, 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  com  dealer.  W.  M. 
Ware,  Bow  st.  Coveiit  Garden,  music  seller.  J. 
and  J .  Wilson,  Sh rewsbury,  drapers. 

BANKBUPTB,  Jlfoy  Q. 

Alpe  J.  Protheroe  and  Co.  Fenchurch  street, 

merchants.  SoU.  Young  andCo.  St.  Mildred's 

court.  Poultry. 
Buddie  W.  Drury  lane,  builder.    Sol*  Coombs, 

Clifibrd^s  inn. 
Ball  R.  C.  Bristol ,  l>i(ker .    Sol.  King,  Serjeant*s 

inn.. 
Barton    W.  t>o»caster,  maltster.    Sol.  Lever, 

Gray *s  inn  square. 
Batty  W.lCii'kby  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  to 

bacconisti.     SoU.  Williams  and  Co.  Staple 

inn. 
Boote  J.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  corn  dealer,  Sols. 

Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 
Carnaby  J.  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  brewer. 

SoU,  JMeggison  and  Co.  Hatton  Garden. 
Dorn  A.  Vauxhall,  victualler.    Sol,  Nettleford, 

Norfolk  street,  Strand. 
Hazlehurst  M.  Liverpool,  pump  maker.    Sd, 

Chester.  Staple  inn. 
Hooper  W.  Tenbury,  Worcester,  maltster.  Sol. 

Ten  bury,  Worcestershire. 
Ingleby  T.  Birmingham,  carrier.    Sol.  Walker, 

Lincoln's  ind. 
Kingsell  J.  BlackwatI,  painter.  So/.  Gocdchild, 

Commercial  Chambers,  Minories. 
MUneG.  Bread  street,  merchant.    Sols*  Smith 

and  Co.  Drapers'  hall, 
^add  J.  Greystoke  place.  Fetter  lane.  Sol.WtLr- 

raod.  Church  row,  Fenchurch  itreeti- 


Stubbs  Wk  MatH:kestet,  com  dealer.  Sols  Duck- 
worth and  Co.  Manchester. 

Taylor  B.  M.  Woolmer  street.  Poplar,  builder. 
Sol,  Walker,  Lincoln's  inn  fields. 

Tilley  J  J  Hampstead,  mu<ic  seller.  Sol.  Hart- 
ley, New  BTid]ge  street,  Biackfriars. 

Wafder  E^  Battle,  Sussex,  tailor.  Sols.  Gregson 
and  Co.  Angel  court,  Tbrogmoiton  street. 

Wetherell  J.  Rochester,  hatter.  Sol,  Pbipps« 
Basinghall  street. 

Woodward  W.  Cannon  street,  carpenter.  SoU 
Godmond,  Earl  street,  Biackfriars. 

CERTIflCATCS.  itfoyaO. 

J.  Cook,  Liverpool,  merchant.  E.  EtlisoUf 
To rbecl(,  Lancaster,  flour  dealer.  W.  Hazard, 
Great  Yarmouth,  msst  and  block  maker.  T; 
W.  Kirshaw,  Greenwich,  linen  draper.  J.  Ma* 
Sony  Cambridge,  confectioner.  J.  Miller,  Re- 
gent's rerrace,  Chelsea,  merchant.  J.  Rycroft* 
Idle,  CalVerley,  Yorkstiire,  cloth  manufacturer. 
J.  Wilks,  Fmsbury  square,  Middlesex,  mer- 
chant. W.  N.  Wright,  Stapleford  Abbott,  Es^ 
sex,  farmer. 

IBAKKAUPTCIBS  BN  I.AROBO,  Jllby.  13. 

Coles  C.  Fleet  street,  satloner. 
Biggs  H.  Holborn  bridge,  silversmith. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED. 
Alpe  J.  P  and  Co.  Fenchurch  streA,merchantB. 
Jones  J-.  and  Co.  Leominster,  Hereford,  linen 

drapers. 
Porter  J.  Wrington,  Somerset,  nurseryman. 
Townley  S   £.  Pope's  Head  alley,  Lombard  st. 

victualler. 

•  ANKBUPTS. 

Heath  W.  Hanley,  Stafford,  blacksmith.    Sot. 

Nelson,  Essex  street. 
MalkinT.  Burslem,  Stafford,  blue  colour  ma- 
ker.  Sol.  Wilson,  King^s  Bench  Walk,  Tern- 

pie. 
Martin  J.  Mitcham,  botcher.    Sol    Pritchard^ 

Essex  street,  Strand. 
Rose  J.  V.  Cambridge,  brush  maker.  5o/.Croft^ 

Chancery  lane. 
Southee  J.Canterbury,  bsker.  SoU.  Nethersole 

and  Co  Essex  street,  Strand.  '. 

Wellings  S.  Shrewsbury,  lailor.  Sefr.  Presland . 

and  Co  Brunswick  square. 
Younghusband  J.  Liverpool,  ship  broker.   SoU* 

Windle,  John  street,  Bedtord  row. 

CBBTiriCATEB,  JlMie  9. 

S  Barker,  Sheffield,  cordwainer  A-  Brut&e 
and  Co  LondoB,  army  clothiers.  J.  S.  S.  Cooke» 
Golden  lane,  Lond.  cheesemonger.  .N.  Dancey^ 
Bristol,  linen  draper.  S.  Leonard  and  Co.  Bris- 
tol, brewers.  J.  H.  Utting,  Norwich,  uphol- 
sterer. W.  Wood,  Monythusloyne,  Mon* 
rooutnshire,  grocer 

•ANKRUPT8,  Msy.   10. 

Barnard  D.  Fenchurch  street,  merchant.    Sol, 

Holt  Threadneedle  street. 
FarrarT.  Southowran,  Halifaxf  manu&cturer. 

5o^..  Wiggles  worth  and  Co.  Gray^s  inn. 
Forder  W.    Bisingstoke,  Hams,   stage-coach 

proprietor.    SoU.  Shearman  and  Co.  Red  Lion 

square. 
Halse  T.  H.  and  Co.  Maiden  lane.  Wood  street, 

Cheapside,  button  makers,    Sol,  WaJlington, 

Great  Surrey  street. 
Hirst  T.N.  and  Co.  Huddersfidd,  York,  raer* 

chaots,    ^.'Beckett,  Noble stfBcU  . 
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iidddlJ.HofMenfleM,  York,  cordwminer.  Soi. 

Tbomat,  Hind  court.  Temple. 
Moofe  W.  Sowerby,   Htlifiix,  cloth  manufiM- 

lorer.    Sol.  Etins,  Haitoii  Garden. 
JJeile  W.  Warminster,  Wilts,  victualler.    Sol 

Lowd«n,  Cleraeot*!  Inn 
Siaiun)  J.   Cree  Church'lane,  I^adenhall  st. 

Yictoaller      Sol  Lewft,  Crutched  Friar*. 
Staodifh  J.  Liverpool,  flour  dealer,  Sols.  Clarke 

and  Co  Chancery  lane. 
Tfcdfold  R  Suuthampton,  d  and  cb.  Sols.  Hicks 

and  Co.  Bartlett*s  buildings. 
WilHain«  S. and  Co.  Ulypotlane,  straw  hat  ma- 

no^tnrcr.    Sol   Brumell,  Church  passage, 

Goildhall. 
Wookej  D.  Tetburj,  Gloucester,  grocer,  Solt^ 

Jenkins  and  Co.  New  inn. 

CERTIFICATVi,  JwmC. 

T.  Bishop,  Warnford  ct.  fhrogmorton  street, 
merchant.  J.  Brooke  and  Co  Namwich.  Ches- 
ltr,brewers.  J.  Chanipney,Balby,  Yorkshire, 
Bialliter.  T.  Chipperfield,  Much-Hadham, 
Hereford,  miller.  R.  c:vans,Griinle7,  Worces- 
ter, coal  dealer.  R.  H«rvey,  Oxford  street,  »ro- 
cer.  J.  Miles,  U-xbridge,  tru^  maker.  W. 
Swinnerton.Fiiloughley,  Warwickshire,  wheel- 
wright, w.  and  J.  Wigglesworth,  Hali&x^ 
Derchaott 

BANKRUPTCY   BNLAAOB9,  Mo^f.  10.. 

Thomas  Agg,  Water  lane.  Fleet  st.  printer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Aihel.  S.  Liverpool,  merchant.    Sols^  Taylor 

aod  Co.  Temple. 
Brawn  J.  city  of  London,  merchant*     Sols* 

Clarke  ood  Co.  Chancery  lane 
HallT.  Reading,  Berks,  tailor.    Sb/!t,  Jenkins 

and  Co^  New  inn, 
Laaib  J.  Crescent,   Minories,  merchant.    Sol. 

^ith,  Finsbury  si^uare. 
London  J.   Claudius,  Lloyd*s   Coffee   hou$e, 

nerchant.  Sol.  Abraham*  Great  Marlborough 

street. 
Lfne  £.  Plymouth,  merchant.    Rok.  Anstice 

and  Co-  King's  Bench  walk,  Tenple.  , 

Nicbolls  'W.  Huntingdon,  rope  makes.     Sols. 

Lowe  and  Co.  Southampton  buildings. 
Trewhitt  N.  Northallerton,  York,  linen  xna- 

nofacturer^  Sol.  Wells,  Gate  street,  LJncoln^s 

ioQ  fields. 
Webjb  R.  Winslow,  parish  of  Bromyard,  Here- 

ford,  farmer.    Soli  Robinson,  Tenbury,  Wor- 
cester. 
White  S.  Calrer,  Derby,  grocer.    Sol    Etlen, 

Giriisle  street,  Soho 
Whiiehou«e  J.   Stratford-upon-Avon,  mercer. 

StU,  Fnce  and  Co.  Lincoln*8  inn  Old  square. 
Younger  J.  Creact'nt,  Minories,  Lond.  merchant. 

Sol.  Smith,  Finsbury  square. 

CBRTiFicATBt,  June  0. 

I.  Agtiilar,  Devonshire  square,  broker.*  R. 
Danuah,  Windley,  Derby,  ehee^e  factor.  T. 
Fawell,  Leeds,  surgeon.  T. .  Hopps,  Graen 
Hamroerton,  York,  leather  seller.  N.  Luscomhe, 
Kkigsbridge.  Detonshire,  scrivener.  J.  Miiller 
and  Co  Holvwell  street.  Strand,  shoemakers. 
J.  Smith,  Friday  st  Lond.  wine  merchant.  G. 
Todd,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  spirit  merchant. 
T.  West,  Gracechurch  street,  perCumer. 
•ANKRUPTCiea  8UPERSEDBD,  May  23. 

G.  Harvey,  Lane  end,  Stafford. 
J.  Nicholson  and  Co.  Bow  lane,  pin  and  needle 
manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Banah  D.  Houndsditch,  apothecary.    Sol,  Net- 

tleford,  Norfollr  street. 
Bullocke  J.  Catherine  street.  Strand,   buttoa 

seller.    SoU^  Harvey  and  Co.  Bucklersbury. 
Clark  J.  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  carpenter.    So/. 

Leigh  and  Co.  New  Bridge  street. 
Clifford  J.  and  M    Kingston-upon-Hull,  mer- 
chants.   Soh  Rosser  and  Son,  Bartlell's  build- 
ings, Holborn. 
Coleman  W.   O.  Wapping,  slopselier.     Sols. 

Knight  and  Co.  Basinghall  street.      

Dean  J.  Mile  eud  road,  baker.    Sol.  WUliU, 

Crown  court,  Threadneedle  street. 
Hilbers  H.  G.  St.  Mary-axe,  merchant.    Soli. 
Oakley  and  Co.  Martin*s  lane,  Cannon  street*. 
Poulgrain  R.  and  H.  Fowey,  Cornwall,  ship- 
wrights, Sol.  Thompson,  Gray'*  inn  square, 

CBRTiPiCATBB,  June  13. 
J.  Russell,  Hornsey  road,  Islingion,  stationer.^ 
W.Brooks,  pioitwich,  Worcester,  miller.  J. 
Torr,  St.  John  street.  West  Smiihfield,  linen- 
draper.  W,  Hyland,  Robertsbiidge,  Susiex,. 
grocer  R.  Garslde,  Stockport,  cotton  spinner. 
A.  Doeg,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  thip  builder.' 
J.  Taylor,  Wapping,  ship  chandler.  W.  Smith,. 
Oxford  street,  ironmonger.  W.  Ford,  Man* 
Chester,  bookseUer.  T.Nutt,  Manchester,  cot- 
ton manufacturer.  J.Earle,  Winchester,  drug- 
gist, W.  Siarkie,  Gutter  lane,  silk  manufectu.^ 
rer.    J.  Parry,  Denbigh,  draper. 

BANKRI^FTCIB«ENIkAKQ*99  Al^  36. 

C  Ccles  and  Co.  Fleet  street,  stationert. 
J.  Miles,  High  Holborn,  Linen  draper. 

BAMKRUPTClBa  aUFBItUC9>BO* 

J.  Caldwell,  Bolton,  Lancashire^  cotton  roanur 

fact  n  rer. 
S-  Nickson,  Chester,  cabinet  maker. 
J.  Hay,  Worcester,  innholder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BaleH.  Drury  lane,  cheesemonger.    Sot.  Wil-. 

let.  Crown  court.  Threadneedle  street. 
Bentley  J.  and  Co.Cornhill,  watch  makers.  SoU. 

Kearsey  and  Co.  Bishopsgate  street  within. 
Brown  T.  Strand,  tailor.    Solt.  Freameand  Co. 

Tern  Die.  ^^ , 

Clark  W.  London,  master  mariner.    Sob.  Wil-.  • 

lisand  Co.  Warnford  court. 
Crook  W-  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  farmer.  Sols. 

Milne  and  Co.  Temple.  , 

Fisher  I.  Throgmorton  street,  merchant.    Sol.  * 

Buckle,  Siie  lane.  ' 

Hall  B.V.  Gosport,  viotualler.    ;9o^.Minchia 

and  Co.  Norfolk  street.  Strand. 
Maxton  J.  St.  James's  place,  Clerkenwell,  l)a- 

ker.    Sol.  Grover,  Temple. 
Mavell  W.  Exeter,  jeweller.  Soli.  Darke  an* 

Cfo.  Chancery  lane., 
Savage  J.  East  Stoke,  Nottinghams,  coal  seller. 

Sol.  Stevonson,  Lincoln^s  inn. 
Sorby  W.  North  Austin,  York,  apothecary  Soh 

Capes,  Holborn  court,  Gray*s  inn. 
cERTiriCATts,  June  l6. 

J.  Henderson,  Quebec,  merchant.  E.  Rat- 
cliff,  Cambridge,  shopkeeper.  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
and  Co.  Bristol,  grocers.  C  Caulton,  Birming- 
ham, wire  worker.  J.  Sturmey,  Weymouth, 
upholsterer.  W.  Irving,  Liverpool,  merchant. 
P.  Irring,  Liverpool,  merchant.  R.  Drabwcll, 
Doncaster,  grocer.  J.  F.  Boswell,  Liverpool,, 
porter  dealer.  I.  Jenkins,  Dudley,  Worcesteit- 
sbire,  mercer- 
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Americmn  pot-ash,  percurt  $  16*  0  to  0 

Ditto        pearl 3    4  0  0 

'BariUa 1  11  0  0 

BniBdy,Co^afl,^mr^l.  0  110  0 

CamphiK,  re6ned   . .  lb.  0    O  0  0 

DittoiinP«Aiivd..cwt.  19']0  0  16 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  ib.  1  10  n  1 

DHto,  £alt.InA*....  0    4  •'  0 

Coffee, fine ftontf.... cwt.  0    d  0'  0 

Ditto  ordinary  5-    0  0"  5 

Cottonwool,  Surinam,  Ub.O'    1  II  0 

Ditto          Jamaica  »•  0    17  0 

Ditto          Smyrna  ..015  0 

Ditto  East-India   0  lO  0}'    0 

C«rranta,Zlmt....c«rt«.  6    8  0  6 

Elephanto' Teeth 92    0  0  2S 

Scrtvelloea    86    0^  0  30 

Fl«i,llif(a ton    0    0  0  80 

Ditto  Pei^r8b«r(b  .,     0    0  0  00 

GaHai  Turkey....  cut.  11    6  0  18 

Gt1ieta4Holl.60fur.gAl.    0    »  0  0 

Ditto,  Englith 0  13  0  0 

G«m Arabic, Tarl(iey,cwt.  9  10  0  II 

Rem  p,  Rifjra, ton    0    0  0  40 

Ditto  Peterribnrgh  ..  48  10  0  0 

Indigo,  Gireccsi  ..  Ib.    0  10  6  0^ 

Ditto  EaHt^llldla ... .     0    7  0  O 

IronBritiabbanr..  ton    19    0  a  13* 

DittoSvarilab«.o.TJi.  81  18  0  98' 

Ditto  Sired.  9od  aovt  18    0  0  19 

Lead  in  pigs fod    0    0  0  96 

Ditto  red ton    a    0  O  9ft 

Ditto  white  ....  ton  38    0  0  0 

Logwood    ft  Ion    810  0  9 

Madder,  Dutch  cropycwt.    6    a  0  7 

Mahogany  ,..••«..  ft.    0    1  0  0 

OiU  IjMea..94  gal.  jar  18    0  0  0 

Ditto  Floreeoe,^  cheat  9  10  0  0 

Dlttowhirie 38    0  0  O 

Ditto  spermaceti  ..Ion  82    0  0  85 

Pitch,  Srockh61m..cwt.    0  11  0  0 

Raisins,  bloom...  .cwt.    0    0  0  6 

Rice,  Caroliha  6<m<f  ..950  0 

Rum,  Jamaica  6oiuf  gal.    0    3  5  0 

Ditto  Leeward  Island    0    3  9  0 

MtpelnsBaat-IndiayCwt.  9    1  c  0 

Sillc,  thrown,  Italian^  )b^    3    0  0  4 

Silk,    nwi  ..  Ditto  ..     1  18'  0  9 

Tallow,  Russia,  white       4     0  0  0 

Ditto ,  yellow   3  13  0  4 

Tar,  Stockholm    ..bar.     1     0  0  1 

Tin  ju  blocks cwt.    4  17  6  0 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  Ib.    0    0  9  0 

Ditto  Virginia 0    0  H  0 

V^'ftx,  Guinea cwt.    9    0  0  0 

IVhale-fins  (Greenl  )  ton  05    0  0  70 

Wiofe: 

Red   Port,  bond  pipe  . .  40    0  0  55 

Ditto  Lisbon 38    0  0  49 
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Daily  Price  of  STOCKS,  from  2l8t  of  April,  to  20th  March*  1818. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 

•  BY 

The  Council  /or  the  Establishment  of 

On  the  SUte  and   ProKrcH  of  the 
NATIONAL    FINANCIAL    INSTlTarXONS 

IN  RUSSIA. 

XPrmn  the  Supplement  to  the  Consenaieur  Impar- 
tial, No.  19.] 


Commercial  credit  may  be  defined 
to  be  that  confidence   which   subsists 
amon^  commercial  men   in  respect  to 
commercial  transactions  ;  bat,  the  cre- 
dit of  nations,  or  of  their  goTcruments, 
depends  on  different    principles,    and 
nmst  be  guided  and  maintained  on  dif- 
ferent maxims.    Commercial  men  are 
equals  among  themselves,  and  they  re- 
spectively estimate  the  property  of  each 
other,  including  the  readiness  with  which 
that  property  may  be  directed  to  an- 
swer exigencies.     Not  so  the  creditors 
of  a  nation,  or  of  national  institutions  : 
for  no  government  in  offering  security, 
meditates  the  sale  of  its  lands  (except, 
perhaps,  the  new  government  of  Ame- 
rica),  and  no  creditor  looks  to   what 
the  soil  might  fetch,  w^en  brought  to 
the  hammer,  or  to  the  cessio  bonorumy 
or  converted  into  money,  as  assets  for 
the  liquidation   of   his   demand.      He 
suffers  the  debt  to  be   contracted,  on 
the  credit  of  the  contracting  party ;  and 
YOL  YIII.  No.  46.  Lit.  Pan,  iY.5.  July  1. 


depends  on  the  power  of  that  party  to 
afford  him  an  adequate  return,  and  on 
the  good  faith  of  that  party  to  substan- 
tiate the  terms  of  the  contract,  complete* 
ly,  without  reluctance,  and  without  delay, 
when  the  proper  time  for  the  purpose 
Khali  arrive. 

When  we  say,  that  commercial  men 
can,  and  do  efitimate  each  other's  pre* 
perty,   we   include   as  a  part  of  that 
property  the  credit  which  a  course  of 
transactions,   more  or    less  extensive, 
but  always  puncfually  attended  to,  grft* 
dually  confers  on  every  man  of  probity; 
It  is  true,  that  a  merchant  does  not 
daily  and  hourly  open  his  affairs  to  the 
world ;  hut,  he  daily  and  hourly  gives 
proof  of  his  ability  to  discharge  such  de^ 
raands  as  are  lawfully  made  on   him  | 
and  having  done  this  hitherto,  the  pub* 
lie   draws   the  inference   that    he  will 
continue  to  fulfil  the  same  duty.     Go- 
vernments differ  in  this  respect.     The 
resources  of  a  State,  ais  they  concern 
the  public,  ought  to  be  communicated 
to  that  public,    and  in  fact,  musl  be 
communicated,  if  credit  be  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  that  State.     Among  the 
most  fatal  errors  of  those  who  have  passed 
for  Statesmen,  none  has  been  more  in- 
jurious to  the  people  of  their  charge 
than   that    affectation   of  secrecy,    ia 
which  they  have  supposed  the  greater 
part  of  their  skill  and  their  duty  to 
consist. 
We  restrict  this  observation,  at  pre- 
U 
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sent,  to  Financial  concerni ;  for  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  there  are  many, 
very  many,  Bobjects  on  which  silence 
is  prodpnce,-— on  which  silence  must  be 
observed  ;  and  any  thing  short  of  abso- 
lute silence,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
breach  of  official  obligation,  and  of  un- 
questionable policy. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that  this 
was  true  in  ancient  days,  and  under 
governments  now  the  subjects  of  his- 
tory; but,  it  is  more  especially  appli- 
cable since  the  introduction  of  that 
course  of  management  in  the  money 
department  of  a  State,  which  we  under- 
stand W  the  term — ^the  Funding  Sys- 
tem. This  system  now  involves  every 
government  in  Enrope.  It  has  its  ad- 
vantages, and  its  disadvantages ;  but 
much  of  these  depends  on  the  steadi- 
ness, and  the  principles,  combined  in 
directing  it..  It  is  not  natural  to  a 
State;  and  like  all  other  exotics,  it 
mast  be  reared  with  great  attention, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  but,  even 
after  it  has  been  naturalized,  it  is. liable 
to  many  accidents,  to  cutting  and  pene- 
trating blasts,  by  which  it  may  be  ren- 
dered unproductive. 

To  guard  against  these  accidents, 
nothing  is  inore  desirable  than  a  willing 
attention  to  public  opinion ;  the  ear 
should  catch  the  first  whisper  that  seems 
to  tend  towards  an  impeachment  of  prin- 
ciple, or  to  hint  at  a  laxity  in  practice. 
Not  that  every  insignificant  rumour 
should  be  regarded,  or  practically  be 
permitted  to  produce  any  efiect ;  but, 
that  a  lively  jealousy  should  so  far  be 
indulged,  as  may  authorize  the  exercise 
of  that  foresight,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  invaluable  endowments  of  a  States- 
man. It  will  also,  not  seldom,  direct 
the  exercise  of  that  foresight ;  and 
will  point  out  the  quarter  to  which  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid :  and  it 
will  rarely  be  found  that  a  Government 
which  is  guided  by  a  jealous  vigilance 
on  one  point,  is  listless  or  indifferent 
on  other  points :  The  same  alacrity 
usually  pervades  the  whole;  and.  the 
same  stimulus  is  usually  felt  throughout 
the  entire  system,  unless  both  system 
and  state  be  disordered,  or  disorganized. 

Russia  is  a  large  state,  and  possesses 
abundance  of  raw    materials  for  the 


formation  of  a  powerful  empire ;  but 
Russia  has  risen  too  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance, and  like  ^ome  slender  striplings^ 
who  shoot  up  suddenly  to  a  mature 
height,  it  has  outgrown  its  strength* 
The  mind  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
body.  The  stature  imports  man ;  not 
so  the  intellect.  The  whims  and  fan- 
cies, and  prejudices,  and  inaccurate  or 
inconclusive  reasonings  of  adolescence, 
which  discover  themselves  on  examina- 
tion, correct  the  too  favourable  judg- 
ment that  might  have  been  formed,  and 
evince  that  prematurity  which  demands, 
and  usnall)  receives  in  pk-ivate  life  the 
most  favourable  constructions,  not  to 
say  indulgence.  But  Russia'  is  intent 
on  supplying  her  deficiencies.  She  if« 
taking  measures  which  imply  no  small 
share  of  political  sagacity.  She  means 
to  justify  the  most  favourable  opinion 
that  can  be  formed  on  her  powers  and 
her  disposition.  She  is  laying  deep  the 
foundations  of  her  future  grandeur,  and 
if  nothing  unusually  perverse  shonld 
force  her  energies  into  another  direction, 
succeeding  generations  will  have  neither 
right  nor  inducement  to  describe  their 
present  Rulers  as  incompetent,  or  as 
unwise. 

Among  the  most  considerable  of  the  - 
measures  lately  taken  by  the  Rulers  of 
this  extensive  Empire,  we  distinguish 
the  principle  of  Publicity,  now  a- 
vowed  and  bro^ught  into  action;  and 
this  on  concerus  which  are  usually  con- 
ducted by  petty  states  and  petty  states- 
men with  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  privacy.  A  nation  may  possess  ex- 
tensive provinces  yet  very  little  com- 
merce :  it  may  possess  the  means  of 
furnishing  valuable  articles  for  exporta- 
tion, yet  those  means  may,  to  a  great 
degree,  lie  dormant.  The  people  may 
be,  after  a  sort,  very  happy,  but  they 
are  of  necessity,  very  dull :  they  may 
be  contented,  but  their  content  is  the 
offspring  of  indolence :  they  may  in- 
habit fertile  provinces,  without  the 
slightest  notion  that  their  superfluous 
productions,  irllich  they  suffer  to  rot, 
may  possess  the  smallest  value  else- 
where, or  might  be  exchanged  for  some- 
thing that  in  return  might  encrease 
their  comfort,  or  contribute  to  augment 
their  enjoyments. 
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fiat  commerce  to  be  condncted  on  an 
txtensive  scale,  requires  no  less  machi- 
nery than  arts,  or  manufactures.  Main 
force  may  draw  a  laden  truck  along^  a 
road;  but  the  addition  of  wheels  to  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  its  motion.  A 
roogh  road  may  admit  of  passage, — of 
iDConvenient  passage ;  hut  if  it  be  ren- 
dered smooth  and  level,  the  improve- 
Mentswill  eventually  diminish  labuur, 
tod  abate  the  ex  pence  and  price  of 
carriage.  The  life  and  soul'  of  com- 
merce is  the  employment  of  capital ; 
bat  the  richest  merchant  may  not  al- 
ways have  that  capital  lying  by  him, 
which  he  might  safely  employ,  as  occa- 
sions present  themseive<:.  And  should 
he  possess  sach  capital,  it  is  evident, 
that  while  thus  in  reserve,  it  is  not 
only  oseless  to  himself  but  to  every 
body  else  :  to  his  countrymen, —  to  the 
stale;  in  short,  to  the  whole  world.  To 
reader  it  profitable,  in  some  shape,  is 
the  desideratum ;  and  with  this  must 
becoooected  the  idea  of  full  security, 
and  ot  being  able  to  re-assume  it,  with- 
out the  smallest  impediment,  or  delay, 
at  pleasure. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Banks ;  for  Banks  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  such  reservoirs  of  capital 
ai  may  preclude  the  necessity  of  a 
merchant's  keeping  in  an  unprofitable 
state  in  his  strong  chest,  that  reserved 
portion  of  bis  means  of  exertion  in 
business,  which  he  deems  prudent,  to 
meet  accidents ;  or  to  support  what  is 
technically  called  •'  a  run."  Seen  in 
thb  light,  a  merchant  may  be  both 
borrower  and  lender :  Jie  may  be  a  part 
proprietor  in  a  bank,  from  which  bank 
he  obtains  discounts  and  pecuniary  ac- 
connodation  :  he  may  receive  under  une 
character,  more  than  he  pavs  under 
taothcr. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that 
banks  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  repeal- 
iig  tbeir  concerns,  whether  in  whole  or 
ia  part ;  and  for  weak  banks  this  may 
be  true.  Bnt,  will  any  affirm  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  t>een  less  worthy 
of  confidence,  has  suffered  any  dimi- 
ution  of  its  credit,  since  its  affairs 
btve  become  public,  since  the.  amount 
of  its  notes  has  been  annually  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  ?  Has  Bank  Stock  sunk 
ia  iH  value  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  the 


world  knows  that — incloding  Bonms^s^ 
its  value  is  doubled,  at  least.  And 
what  more  effectually  contributed  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  France 
than  the  half-yearly  reports  which  were 
intended  to  meet  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, and  ultimately  the  eye  of  the 
public. 

The  paper  before  ns  distinguishes  the 
Banks  to  which  it  refers,  into  two 
kinds;  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
for  Discounts  and  Loans.  Whether 
the  same  institution  might  not  very 
well  discharge  the  duties  of  both  these 
departments,  is  more  than  we  can  de- 
termine. To  judge  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  country,  we  -afiould  incline 
to  think  the  union  more  thaii  ^feasable, 
perhaps,  advisable:  but,  there  may  be 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  in  a  country 
where  the  state  has  taken  precedence 
of  commerce,  and  not  commerce  of  the 
state. 

Government  banks  are  but  little  un- 
derstood among  us ;  as  we  have  no  such 
establishment :  although  our  Exchequer 
Bills,  and  other  Government  securities, 
resemble  what  doubtless  would  be  the 
operations  of  such  offices.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  an  association  of  private 
merchants,  no  further  dependent  on 
goveniment  ^Jian  as  interest  dictates  :  < 
but  the  banks  of  most  foreign  powers, 
as  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Lis- 
bon, issue  circulating  notes,  as  sul>- 
stitutes  for  a  national  currency  :  whence  * 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  "  govern- 
ment paper'*  of  those  countries  is  at  such 
or  such  a  discount ;  and  this  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  gross  amount  in 
circulation. 

As  these  governments  have  not  the 
same  resources  in  time  of  need,  nor 
the  same  facility  of  raising  extensive 
supplies,  as  the  government  of  Britain 
has,  they  are  obliged  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  to  direct  further 
issues  of  the  notes  of  their  banks. 
Every  addition  of  this  kind  becomes  an 
additional  burden  on  the  public;  and 
contributes  to  depress  the  market  va- 
lue of  such  accumulative  securities. 
These  depreciations  once  established, 
the  Governments  are  seldom  disposed  to 
redeem  these  pledges  of  their  banks* 
credit,  even  if  they  obtain  the  power; 
US 
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becaofie  they  must  parcliase  them  back 
again 9  at  a  loss,  or  sacrifice,  prQpor- 
tionatc  to  the  rate  at  which  they  werr 
emitted,  and  to  the  rate  they  bear  at 
the  time  of  such  re-parrbaae. 

The  expectation  of  the  subject  there- 
fore is,  that  after  the  pressure  of  thi» 
time  is  abated,  the  paper  which  is  fall- 
ing in  value,  will  at  a  certain   point, 
cease  to  fall  any  further;  and  though 
it  may  not  become  b«>tter,  it  will  not 
become   worse.      It   is,   therefore,  the 
wisdom  of  {governments  in  such  situa* 
tioD  to  make  every  effort  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  outotandin^  paper.    The 
very   prospect    of  such    an   intention 
raises    the    public    credit,    in    all   its 
branches  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  con- 
fidence revived  and  invigorated  in  Prus- 
sia merely   by  the  arrival  of  a  million 
of  crowns  in  siiver,  at  the  Royal  Trea- 
sury, raised  the  whole  mass  of  paper 
circulation,  not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
per  cent,  in  a  single  day.     Such  a  rise 
in   the  value  of   property   cannot    but 
lead  to  important  results,  as  well  abroad 
as   at   home.      The    Russian   govern- 
ment, as  we  learn  from  this  Report,  is 
determined  on  effecting  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  and    publicly  announces  that 
it  has  withdrawn  from  circulation  the 
sum   of  thirii/   eight   miUions   of  ru- 
bles;   which   it  judges  to    be  enough 
for  the  first  year  of  such  financial  ope- 
ration. 

This  plan  of  reduction  steadily  pur- 
sued, though  slowly,  will  gradually  pro- 
duce wonderful  effects  :  while  announc- 
ing its  operations  in  this  public  and  of- 
ficial manner,  will  confirm,  and,  as  it 
were,  rivet  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
In  short,  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  strongly,  to  thia  statement,  and 
to  the  NOTORIETY  given  to  it,  as  among 
the  most  judicious  aqd  effectual  mea- 
sures of  state  policy.  To  us,  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  masterly  proceeding; 
and  perfectly  coincident  with  what  we 
have  already  said  on  the  sagacious  and 
solid  foundations  laid,  and  laying,  for 
the  increase  and  stability  of  Russian 
greatness.  Our  readers  will  probably, 
be  the  more  deeply  convinced  of  this,  if 
they  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  Finan- 
cial confusions  which  have  taken  place 
lA  the  kingiloBi  of  Sweden,  origiiiatiDg 


— as  the  king  asserts,  in  thesoleran  pri- 
vacy with  which  the  affairs  of  the  pub- 
lic Banks  were  transacted.  He  tells  the 
nation  that  the  misconduct  of  iU  Banks 
has  been  ruinous;  but,  that  such  mis- 
conduct could  not  have  happened,  or 
must  have  been  stopped  in  its  origiD* 
had  the  ill-advised  operations  of  those 
Institutions  been  discovered  in  an  ear- 
lier stage. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  many  of 
the  maxims  whi^h   prevail  in  England, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Imperial  and 
judicious  travellers  who  have  witnessed 
their  effects  in  this  country.    Thej  have 
here  seen,  that  true  policy  enlightens 
the  public  ; — ^not  a  few  men  in  official 
situations,  only,  hot,  the  public  at  large. 
Hence  the  strength  of  Biitain  is  the  re- 
sult of  general  combination,  guided  by 
information,  and  intelligence.     It   docs 
not  depend  on  the  Jiat  of  a  single  mi- 
nister ;  it  is  not  commanded,  though  it 
maybe  directed;  it  is  not  forced,  thohgh 
it  may  be  stimulated.     The  same  prin- 
ciples will  no  doubt  become  agents  in 
producing  the  same  consequences ;  the 
same  causes  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, in    other  countries   as   in   this. 
Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  con- 
victiim,  and  such,  certainly  is  the  plan 
of  the  statesmen  who  now  govern  the 
rising,  the  emulative,  the  aspiring,  em- 
pire of  Russia. 

There  are  those — and  they  are  no 
mean  politicians,  neither,  who  behold 
the  increasing  greatness  of  Russia  with 
apprehension,  if  not  with  envy;  they 
contemplate  her  too  forward  movements 
on  the  great  scene  of  European  pohtics, 
with  somewhat  worse  than  suspicion ; — 
bnt,  while  her  importance  is  the  result 
of  principle,  not  of  violence,  of  inter- 
nal management,  judiciously  suited  to 
exihting  circumstances,  and  of  political 
improvements,  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  her  own  people,  by  what 
right  do  any  attempt  to  thwart  her  po«^ 
licy  ?  Let  others  imitate  her  wisdom : 
she  is  a  proper  oMect  of  emulation ;  bnt 
not  of  envy.  Sne  has  discerned  the 
path  that  leads  to  true  glory,  and  real 
greatness ;  that  path  is  equally  open  (or 
others  to  tread— -they  ate  not  dented 
the  means  of  combiiing  the  increasing 
happiness  of  their  subjects,  with  the 
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piDgrasive  power  and  strength  of  their 
doninioDS. 

It  were  moch  wiser  policy  io  all  the 
states  00  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  themselves  by  their  own 
prodence  and  interaal  energies,  to  that 
height  of  comfort,  reputation,  security, 
and  iinportaace,  which  nature,  with 
tbeir  situation,  relatively  considered,  in 
all  ita  bearings,  admits,  or  to  which  it 
JDvites,  thaa  to  insinuate  or  await  the 
de^dation  of  any  other  state,  or  to 
iodslge  feelings  of  envy  and  rivalship. 
Whoever  contemplates  the  circnmstances 
of  great  empires  by  the  light  of  history, 
knows  that  they  are  exposed  to  reverses 
of  DO  common  order ;  and  that  apparent 
force  is  a  very  different  thing  from  real 
power.  With  great  labour  a  ceitaia 
point  is  attained,  a  certain  degree  of 
exaltation  and  dignity,  —  then — ^from 
some  anexpeeted  quarter  suddenly  arises 
an  impediment  to  further  progress,  if  not 
an  occasion  of  entire  reverse,  and  an 
additional  lesson  is  afforded  to  mankind 
on  the  instability  of  terrestrial  grandeur, 
and  the  inherent  mutability  of  all  things. 

Ag^ainst  that  mutability  we  know  no 
better  preservative  than  that  kind  of 
openDess  and  publicity  of  public  mea- 
sures which  invites  discussion,  and  is 
willing  to  take  advice,  from  whatever 
quarter  oflered.  If  it  be  not  an  indi- 
cation of  real  strength,  it  is  one  of  the 
raeaos  for  obtaining  strength ;  and,  es- 
pecially, strength  of  that  particular 
kind,  which,  in  affairs  of  state,  connects 
with,  and  is  dependant  on,  Financial 
Operations. 


Ojfeid  Report  if  the  dnmeUfcr  the  JBstdb- 
Htkment  tf  PMie  Credit,  on  the  State 
Md  Pragreea  ef  the  National  Eitablisk- 
SMiKi  far  Inmtnrating  the  Fitumeee  and 
Commeree  ef  the  Rueeian,  Empire. 

^.Peterehurgh,  March  5  (17%  1818. 
The  Council  for  the  establishment  of  Pub- 
lic Credit  held  their  iirrt  sitting  on  the  99d 
«f  February,  under  the  Presidency  of  Prince 
Lapoucbin,  when  M.  Gourieff,  Minister  of 
Fioaaoe*  made  an  exposA  of  the  system  of 
cvedit;  after  whiob  a  Committee  wss  sp- 
pointed  for  a  revWon  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Sank  of  Aasignmenta,  snd  the  Loan 
Bank.   The  speech  was  as  ftdlows>. 


^  Gentlemen, —It  is  by  the  will  of  the 
Emperor,  Slid  by  the  choice  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  of  the  torporation  of  roercJiaiiU, 
that  you  are  invited  to  the  Council  for  the 
Establiihment  of  Public  Credit,  which 
commences  its  fuaclioiis  this  day,  conform- 
ably to  the  regulation  confirmed  by  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  on  the  7th  of  May,  1817* 

**  Aa  mediators  between  the  puhlif  and 
the  persona  directing  these  e^tabliabnients, 
it  ia  your  duty  to  examine  and  aacertain 
whether  the  regulationi  which  were  pre- 
acril>ed  to  them  have  been  atrictly  ob- 
served. 

**  But  before  you  proceed  to  enquire  into 
their  administration,  and  Io  examine  the 
accounta  which  they  have  to  lay  before  you, 
permit  me.  Gentlemen,  to  offer  you  aatate- 
meut  of  the  progress  of  our  system  of  cre- 
dit, and  of  its  present  situation. 

**  The  Imperial  Banks  were  established 
in  the  cooree  of  the  last  fifty  yeara  of  the 
preceding  century.  The  foncb  in  aid,  whioh 
had  existed  till  that  time  under  various  de- 
nominations, were  directed  to  a  laudable 
purpose }  but,  restrsined  in  their  means, 
and  ahackled  io  t|ieir  operatiooa,  they  have 
remained,  by  the  delay  and  difficulty  of 
converting  them  into  money,  which  result- 
ed from  the  want  of  a  proper  paper  cur« 
rency,  far  tiehind  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  Empress  Catlyerine.  The 
establishment  of  banka  has  produced  a  tie* 
nefictal  influence  which  baaapread  through 
the  whole  empire. 

^  The  exchange  of  money  baa  become 
more  prompt,  the  deaire  of  employment 
baa  met  with  additional  enconragemeuta, 
induatry  has  received  a  more  lively  impulse, 
commerce  is  reanimated,  the  sources  of 
national  wealth  have  been  widely  opened, 
and  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
The  ciedit  of  the  banks,  sfter  gradual  im- 
provements, hu  terminated  by  acquiring 
large  foreign  capitals.  The  funds  of  tlie 
Loan  Bank,  and  the  Depoait  Banks,  are 
enriclied  by  remittances  made  by  the  capi* 
talistsof  other  countries.  This  new  wealth  is 
saccemively  ditosed  throughout  the  empire, 
where  itdevelopes  fresh  prodnctise  powers, 
createa^  feeds,  and  multiplies  vsst  capitals 
amottgus. 

^  Tbe  invariability  of  principles,  snd  the 
moral  conviction  that  they  will  be  rigor- 
oualy  obaerved,  form  the  most  esaeutial 
iMaia  of  pubUc  credit.  This  conviction, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years*  experi- 
ence, of  the  punctuality  with  which  tlie 
t>anka  have,  from  the  moment  of  tlieir  es- 
tablishment, fulfilled  their  engagementa 
tosrarda  tbe  pubKc,  sustained  their  credit 
even  at  tbe  critical  epoch  of  IfllS.    If  the 
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Loan  Bank,  yielding  to  imperioaa  circ^m- 
stancee,  suspended  its  advances  to  indivi- 
duals, the  cnpitals  deposited  in  it,  Which 
were  railed  for,  were  not  for  a  moment 
withheld  from  ihe  proprietors,  and  the  in- 
considerable nmoutit  of  the  sums  which 
were  then  vrilhdrawn  proves  that  actunl 
necessity,  and  not  a  diminution  of  confi- 
dence, was  the  cause  of  the  demand. 

'*  The  government  has  manifested  no  l^ss 
solicitude  in  sustaining  its  credit  with  res- 
pect to  state  loans.  We  discharged  iiuring 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  the  loan  made 
M  Genoa,  at  a  period  when  policy  might 
perhaps  have  jnstiticd  some  delay  in  the 
punctuality  of  our  payments.  The  interest 
of  the  debt  due  to  Holland  has  been  regu- 
larly paid.  A  beginning  towards  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  capital  was  even  made  in 
1810.  Obliged,  in  1812,  to  suspend  our 
payments,  we  not  only  resumed  them  when 
peace  was  concluded,  but  have  improved 
the  interest  as  a  compensation  for  delays, 
which  circumstances  had  rendered  equally 
involuntary  and  indispensable. 

*•  The  loan  of  the  old  Redemption  Com- 
mission was  discharged  before  it  fell  due, 
and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  had  invested  funds 
therein.  Thus  have  we  maintained  our 
credit  after  a  national  war  not  less  difficult 
than  glorious. 

'*  At  present,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  direct 
your  attention  to  the  measures  adopted  latt 
year  for  extending  and  consolidating  the 
system  of  credit— measures  which  form  an 
epoch  in  the  administration  of  our  finances. 

<<  In  state  afiairs  the  best  lessons  are 
ibose  which  are  given  by  time, 

•*  In  Unveiling  to  the  observing  eye  of 
the  government  the  weak  and  antiquated 
parts  of  its  institutions,  the  means  of  re- 
pairing  and  perfecting  them  are  discerned. 
New  discoveries  change  the  nature  of  ob 
jects  even  in  administration.  That  which 
once  appeared  improper  and  irojiossible, 
becomes  possible,  or  even  indispensable, 
after  new  deliberations,  induced  and  con- 
.flrmed  by  experience. 

**  This  truth  may,  in  particular,  be  ap- 
plied in  a  most  sensible  manner  to  the  sys- 
4«im  of  credit.  The  opinions  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  statesmen  have  long  been  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  the  basis  of  this  system. 
But  the  measures  undertaken  by  twoH>fthe 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and 
the  brilliant  success  with  which  they  have 
been  crowned,  have  rendered  the  true 
course  apparent,  and  fixed  the  principles 
'Ou  which  this  system  ought  to  be  founded. 
**  Convinced  of  the  immense  advan* 
iagea  which  credit  is  capable  of  procur- 
ing   to   Ibe  nation,   the   Emperor  has 


thought  proper  to  cause  the  regulations  re- 
lative to  our  establishments  to  be  digested . 
according  to  these  principles  ^  and  what 
epoch  could  present  to  us  more  chances  of 
success  than  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  ? 

•*  Yes,  Gentlemen,  every  thing  in  these 
latter  times  proves  how  indispensable  cre- 
dit is  for  governmeutn.  If  in  peace  they 
ought  to  observe  the  strictest  economy  in 
the  employment  of  their  revenues,  in  or- 
vder  not  to  burden  the  people  with  taxes, 
what  resources  can  be  preferable  to  thofc 
afforded  by  credit  in  meeting  extraordiuai  y 
expenses  in  the  case  of  war  ?  Loans  ou 
perpetual  annuities,  with  a  progressive  and 
constantly  increasing  sinking  fund,  are  a 
real  benefit,  by  relieving  those  who  have 
to  contribute,  and  by  facilitating  the  pro- 
gress of  industry,  which  has  always  need 
of  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demand 
more,  that  the  12th,  or,  at  most,  the  10th 
of  what  must  otherwise  have  been  exacted 
from  the  industrious  man,  and  even  from 
him  who  has  the  least  resources.  The  rest 
is  voluntarily  furnished  by  capitalists,  who 
would  doubtless  have  been  afraid  to  assist 
individuals,  whose  property,  burlhened 
with  taxes  beyond  their  means,  could  not 
have  afforded  the  same  security. 

**  In  the  midst  of  the  tranquillity  which 
we  enjoy,  thanks  to  the  advantages  of  a 
peace  solidly  established,  particular  bat 
not  less  indispensable  considerations  in- 
duced the  government)  during  the  last  year^ 
to  open  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  accelera- 
ting the  redemption  of  the  superabundant 
mass  of  paper  money.  . 

**  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  inconveniences  which  result 
from  that  superabundance.  They  are  too 
evident  and  too  incontestable.  In  vir- 
tue of  the  manifesto  of  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, an  annual  capital  of  30,000,000  was 
assigned,  not  only  for  the  redemption  of 
the  loan,  but  for  the  service  of  all  con- 
tracted for  the  same  object,  which  is  to 
give  to  the  representative  sign  of  our  money 
its  real  value. 

«<  Foreign  capitalists  participated  consi- 
derably in  that  loan,  which  proves,  on  the 
one  hand,  their  confidence  in  us,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  procures  us  a  \aluable  ad- 
vantage,  namely,  that  of  leavitig  our  own 
capitalists  at  liberty  to  employ  their  funds 
in  the  most  useful  manner,  and  not  forcing 
them  into  a  different  direction.  As  soon 
as  our  indikslry  can  dispense  with  foreign 
aid,  the  competition  of  our  capitalists  will 
become  more  evident.  Meanwhile^  we 
ought  not  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
tage of  redeemiog  our  aisigmiients  by 
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JoaiM,  nor  to  take  from  Russian  capitalists 
tbe  resources  uecessary  for  them. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  motives  which 
have  guided  the  Government  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Commission  of  Rc- 
fieraption.  Its  intention,  at  first,  was  to 
fund  the  debts  of  the  State,  and  to  regulate 
their  payment,  in  order  still  farther  to  conso- 
lidate the  well  merited  confidence  already 
acquired ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  estab- 
lish the  system  of  loans,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  for  accelerating  the 
redemption  of  the  assignments,  and  fot 
securing  extraordinary  aids  in  cases  of 
urgency. 

"  The  account  which  the  Committee  will 
furnish  will  prov9,  gentlemen,  that  it  has 
answered  the  expectation  of  Government. 
The  loan  opened  ou  the  Istof  July,  last 
year,  has  already  produced  a  receipt  of 
533,000,000  of  roubles,  without  any  efibrt 
ou  our  part. 

*'  Since  the  loan  was  closed,  our  Inscrip- 
tions have  not  been  below  the  amount  at 
which  they  were  delivered.  They  have 
•ucceasively  mounted,  in  the  space  of  a 
moQth«  to  87>  which  gives  an  interest  of  5f 
per  cent. 

•*  The  produce  of  the  loan,  joined  to 
other  capitals,  destined  last  year  to  the  same 
purpose,  amounts  to  a  sum  of  38,000,000 
which  are  now  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. 

**  The  sum  is  sufficient  for  the  first  year 
of  our  opefations,  whose  object  is  gradu- 
ally to  reduce  the  mass  of  assignments  to 
the  proportion  necessary  for  our  circu- 
lation. The  government  thinks  it  its  duty 
to  proceed  on  this  occasion  with  cirotm- 
apection,  and  even  with  a  degr^  of  tardi- 
BC88 :  avoiding,  by  this  prudent  eourM,  the 
embarnusments  and  shocks  which  would 
result  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  private 
fortune,  from  too  quick  a  diminution,  it 
will  not  the  less  reach  the  end  which  it 
proposes  to  Itself. 

**  Banks  for  discount,  which,  up  to  this 
year,  were  dependent  on  the  Bank  for  as- 
signmenta,  discounted  Bills  of  exchange, 
and  made  advances  on  deposits  of  goods. 
The  capitals  which  were  intrusted  to  them 
for  thesepurpbses  were  far  from  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  operations 
of  commerce;  and  their  organization  com- 
pelled several  changes  and  aitoeliorations. 
It  waa,  therefore,  thought  expedient  to  put 
in  their  place  a  Bank  of  Commerce,  to 
which  are  given  a  more  considerable  capi* 
tal,  and  some  new  powers,  conformable  to 
the  end  of  this  institution. 


**  This  bank  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  this  year. 

"  The  Bank  of  Assignments  will  show 
you,  gentlemen,  in  the  account  which  it  wiM 
give  you,  the  employment  of  the  capitals 
intrusted  for  the  purposes  of  discount  dur- 
ing the  la5>t  year,  as  well  as  Ihe  openttons  ' 
of  the  offices  employed  in  the  exchange  of 
old  bills  for  new. 

"  The  Loan  Bank  not  beiug  yet  orga- 
nized according  to  the  determination  of  tho 
manifesto  of  May  7,  haa  not  been  able  to 
afibrd  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry  the  assistance  which  was  request 
ed.  The  Finance  department  is  occupied 
with  this  subject,  which  will  be  submitted 
in  doe  course  to  your  examination. 

''In  running  thro*  the  accounts  which 
will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  establish- 
ments for  credit,  which  the  law  submits  to 
your  superintendence,  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
you  will  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
the  administration  has  not  wandered  from 
the  path  which  was  traced  out  for  it. 

"  If,  at  the  end  of  the  investigation,  you 
shall  wish  to  enlighten  us  with  your  obser- 
vations, we  will  receive  them  with  gratitude. 
Animated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the  accom* 
plishmenf  of  the  beneficent  views  of  a  mo- 
narch incessantly  occupied  with  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subject^,  we  must  be  equally 
assured  that  confidence  is  not  commanded 
by  the  authority  and  power  of  Govern- 
ment y  but  that  it  is  maintained^y  its  exact 
observance  of  established  rules;  and  that 
the  moral  convictipn  that  it  will  never 
depart  therefromi  is  the  soul  and  life  of 
credit" 

The  different  accounts  to  which  the  Mi- 
nister referred  were  then  laid  l>efore  the 
Council, 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  plan  pur- 
sued in  this  Institution,  has  been  lately  felt 
in  a  striking  manner.  While  most  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  considerable 
sums  from  money  lenders,  who  conduct 
that  business  as  their  profession,  the  Court 
of  Russia,  it  is  affirmed,  has  declined  such 
assistance,  and  has  announced  its  depend- 
ance  on  its  own  resources  for  accomplish- 
iug  its  financial  purposes  with  sufficient  ce- 
lerity*. .  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Russia 
has  prejferred  no  claims  for  compensation, 
in  behalf  of  its  people  against  France^  but 
has  lately  added  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. That,  as  we  observed,  on  rejmrting 
it,  was  so  much  of  her  burden  laid  on  fo- 
reigners j  and  will,  no  doiibt,  effectually 
assist  in  reviving  the  value  of  government 
paper,  and  the  credit  of  the  atate. 
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TBE  Subjects  of  thb  Allied  Powers.  ;  being  Dot  then  published.  We  now  take 
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In  onr  last  we  were  enabled  to  set 
before  our  readers  only  the  gross  amount 
of  the  sum  demanded  by  those  who  bRd 


5401 
daims  on  France ;  but  not  the  particular 
claims  of  each  state  ;  such  information 


an  opportunity  of  completing  that  sub- 
\  jcct,  by  presenting  a  list  of  the  claims, 
of  the  allowances  made  toeach  state,  and 
of  the  totals.  The  amount  is  expressed 
in  francs  of  France. 


BXACT  LIST  OF  ALL  THB  SUM  CLAIMED  OF  FRANCE^  AND  BOW  THEY   HAVE   BBEH 

LiqUlOATEO. 


A[ih»1t  Bernbiirg.. 
Auitrta.4^« ,.,..«. 
Bsden,*. ., , 


Denmark    <•* 


Spain    ..>  .fl  >.,,,.«. , , 

Frantc  fort    <  -  ^  --»-#.-.*.  i  «-•«».«  * 

H^kiCp  Electoral    

Graud  Duke  Hcss^^f  Saxe  Weimar,  Mpck- 

len  bttfir  St  I  cli  ix^  OJ  di?  n  b  a  rf ,  Sit  jieGoi  ha, 

Swart Eburgf  anii  Reuse  ^ 

Hanover  »»-•*.>*•»-«*,*,*,..,*--* 
Hamburgh , « .  *  , «  « . .  t^  ^ . .  ,,,*,>>. 
Ule  of  FraQcei  Ionian  Isles* , ..,,.. 

Lpube^k   p  <  *  •  4  •  p . , # t 

Mecklenburg  Schv^criu  •*.•....«.  ^ . 

D .  de  Nasian  ..,»,* ..*..* 

^ Parma    **-*-. -»i*.-...-p--. 

Prupsia    <-*•.**..--.....». 

NethtTlaiidt    -.*•..*.-  ^ <  - 

Fortui^l  **..,,..,,.,.«,«<....«* 
K i(tp;(lom  Saxony  -i.^p*. •.•*■..•. 

Sardinia ,  > . .  i «. 

Beside  tbe  amount  o/  articles  not  valued 

iu  tbe  claims,  wbkh  is  at  least   « . 

Sftxe  Meuingen  •••-• ,.•»• 

SH^itzcrJaud    •* p«.a*»  ■«•■«»* 

Tuicaay •,*«..*«.<<• 

WurtcnibcT^  ....  * *.,...*.. 

Saxotiy  and  Prustisi  .-.....» 

Hesfle,  Elecloral,  aad  Sa"xe  Weimar 
— — »  Darmiiadt  and  fiavaria  *...,. 

Bauk  nf  If  ombuni^h ..«**. 

He^F^  Electaff  and  Saxe  Weitnar«i 
Hesse,  Elrct.f  Baranai  and  Saxe  Weimar 
Hesip,    Elect ,    Fru^Bla,    HaibOTert    and 

BruDBwick  *.«««#**.*«**»-• m 

Hesse  Darmstadl,  Prusiia,  aud  fiarsrria 

(Total  ill  fi a nc^} 


Claims 
presented 


370,7 1 9 
446,194 

1,444.S<^6 

78,023p7G6 

3,709,376 

4S599,en 

29,728,487 

2l&»ni4,775 

3,861,038 

C43,U47 


S4.41M^ 

4tf^ri07,700 
&  1,927,37 1 

10,B9&,31^ 
&,7 18,458 
1,635,009 
I,45l»,242 

4,710,H*3 

135.054  J  18 

219,404,504 

3'ii0^4v&3l 

l&,6r>4,f>i^0 

85j  805,594 

7,800,000 

45,to5 

**8, 1 15,021 

10,315,615 

702.030 

5,624.845 

17^512 

5&G,637 

10,000,000 

7,000 

8^6,006 

360,015 
2,745,877 


Claiiut 
liquidated 
and  (luid. 


Sums  a1- 
lawf  d  by  ar- 
rangement 


6,211 

2,612,643 

117,006 

1,244,060 

689,923 

2,7.H,077 

1,239,074 

3,497,165 

I5,ei8 

85,118 


1,419,667 
7,677,42^ 
^,948,850 

881,269 
135,420 

*  888,383 
19,260^923 
2^,672,909 

632,559 
7,l>44,46iJ 


426,§31 

4,594,620 

\  ,930 

567,0i2 


10,000,000 
r^s^rred 


373,507 
350,000 

25,000,000 
650,000 

10,000,0410 

i,ooo,omi 
7,ooo,oo(j 

5,000,000 

17,000,4*00 

700,000 

507,099 


8,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,OOU,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

127/>0O 

1,000,000 

52,003t2&0 

33,000,000 

818,736 

4,5iH*,0O0 

25,000,000 


30,694 

5,000,000 

4,5O(K000 

400,000 

2, £00 ,000 

14,000 

2oo,ono 


16,000 
100,000 


l,296,9M,562ii02,35V91>.840,6g4,3QWMJ.Oi&Btt4 


General 

Uesullp 


370,718 

350,000 

57,613,642 

767,(^06 

11,244,060 

1,689,932 

9,734,077 

6,299,074 

20,497,185 

715,818 

593,317 


9,419,667 

17,677,422 

26.941,850 

3,000,000 

3,B81,S69 

625,420 

147,(100 

1,888,383 

71,273,212 

61,672.959 

818,736 

5,1.12,559 

32,944,460 


10,000,005 
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It  will  be  obseiredy  that  some  of  these 
claims  have  been  allowed  entirely  ;  and 
cither  have  been  paid,  or  are  directed 
to  be  paid,  in  full.  Snch  are  those  of 
AohaJt  Dessaa  379,718 :  such  are  those 
of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  I0,000,00<) ; 
which,  no  doubt,  was  a  smn  of  money 
laken  away  from  the  strong  chest  of  that 
tstablishroent,  and  therefore,  could  not 
admit  of  diminution  in  its  value;  it 
most  be  replaced  to  the  same  amount ; 
in  the  mean  while  the  Bank  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  interest;  it  barely  regains 
its  prineipa].  In  like  manner  some  of 
the  Smaller  German  states  obtain  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  demands :  as  Anhalt 
Bember^  gets  350,000  ont  of  446,194 ; 
and  Electoral  Hesse  out  of  643,047,  gets 
59^217.  These  snms  are  so  little  snort 
of  the  demand,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
be  paid  in  fnlK  These,  we  repeat,  are  the 
smaller  states ;  they  hav«  not,  therefore, 
obtmned  this  favour  by  their  power  or 
their  influence* 

AmoD^  the  largest  demands  is  that 
of  Span,  21dt,014,775 ;  but  Spain  ob- 
tains only  20,4(17,125,  not  one  tenth 
part  of  ber  demand ;  it  is  fairly  to  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  no  small  pro- 
portion of  ber  account  was  irrelevant. 
The  Netherlands  ms^e  the  largest  claim, 
219,404,504^  and  are  allowed  the  largest 
Bom  of  compensation,  61,672,959.  ft 
is  every  way  nalnral  to  suppose,  that  the 
Netheiiands,  being  adjacent  to  Prance, 
France  should  have  contracted  heavy 
debts  in  that  country :  it  is  a  country 
of  supply ;  and  could  supply  such  arti- 
cles as  France  most  wanted. 

The  final  arrangement,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, runs  pretty  ranch  on  round  own- 
beis ;  which  intimates,  that  the  govern- 
ments, respectively,  will  have  some  trou- 
ble to  satisfy  the  several  claimants, 
whidt  have  preferred  their  accounts. 

It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ments to  do  the  best  in  their  power  for 
their  subjects;  and  to  afford  them,  in 
respect  to  a  foreign  Prince,  not.  merely 
protectioB,  hot  patronage.  They  will 
DOW  congratslale  themselves  on  the  issne 
of  tbetr  endeevoais,  which,  if  Ihfoy  have 
lot  eflected  evefy  thimg  solicited,  have 
accomplished  as  much,  (or  more)  as 
coiddtrave  been  expected :  nor  will  they 
fail  to  observe  that  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  buve  obtained  no  greater  pro- 


portions than  the  more  feeble ;  and  those 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  exerted 
a  certain  preponderance  on  account  otf 
their  rank  and  consequence,  have  met 
with  no  other  attention  or  compliance 
thanjthffy  were  fairly  entitled  to,  on  the 
principles  of  strict  equity,  and  inde- 
pendent impartiality. 


Hoizschnitte  alter  Deutscher  Meister 
in  den  Original  Platten,  gessamelt  von 
Hans  Albreeht  von  Dersehau  ;  in  French, 
Gravures  en  Sots  des  ancient  Maitrei 
Aliemands,  tirdes  des  planches  originaUs, 
receuilHes  par  Jean  Albert  de  Dersdmu, 
irC'  Engravings  in  Wood,  by  ancient 
German  Masters,  printed  from  the  ori- 
ginal plates,  collected  by  John  Albert 
de  Derschau;  pobKsbed  with  a  dis- 
course on  the  nature  and  history  of 
Wood  Engraving,  by  Rodolphe  Zacha- 
riah  Becker.  Three  parts.  Imperial  folio. 
Saxe  Gotha.    Bobt^    London. 

An  article  in  oor  Namber  for  last 
Month,  gave  a  short  acconnt  of  this 
work.  As  it  appears  to  us  to  fill  up  a 
chasm  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  En- 
graving, and  in  th&t  of  Printing,  also, 
we  have  thought  a  further  report  on  its 
contents  might  prove  acceptable  to  ama- 
teurs of  Art,  and  to  the  public  in  general. 
The  moat  valuable  discoveries,  the  mint 
beneficial  in  their  consequences  to  bn- 
man  life,  have  seldom  been^  the  effect 
of  a  single  operation  of  mind;  they 
have  usually  been  introduced  by  somer 
previous  process,  or  prepared  for,  by 
some  existing  state  of  things;  they* 
have  advanced  gradually,  and  often 
slowly,  to  that  point  of  improvement  at 
which  their  services  became  appropriate, 
interesting,  tntd  general.  We  jnstly 
annex  to  the  name  of  the  immortiJ 
Harvey,  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
circulation  of  the  blood;  and  yet,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  his  precursors 
had  approached  very  near  to  his  theory. 
The  steam-engine,  now  so  indispensa- 
ble as  a  powerful  agent.  Is  due  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Captain  Savery;  yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  hinted  at  years 
before  brm  by  the  Marquis  of  Worces-* 
ter  :  and  we  may  add,  that,  manj 
voyages  of  discovery,   had  6een  pro- 
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jected  before  that  of  Columbus,  tbougph 
none  bad  taken  the  coarse  of  his  vessel. 

The  noble  art  of  printing  by  move- 
able types,  was  preceded  by  tiie  art  of 
taking  off  impressions  from  wooden 
blocks ;  and  this  had  t>een  practiced 
previous  to  the  happy  thought,  during 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Stereotype  in 
this  form,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
East;  and  it  appears,  from  some  in- 
stances in  this  collection,  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Europe,  at  an  earlier  date 
than  our  researches  have  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

M.  de  De~schau,  a  Captain  in  the 
Prussian  service,  was  a  zealons  friend 
and  patron  of  the  Arts :  about  forty 
years  ago  he  discovered  several  hun- 
dreds of  wooden  plates,  which  had  de- 
volved by  inheritance  from  the  celebrated 
Willibald  Birkheimer,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Albert  Durer :  they  had  re- 
mained during  two  centuries  shut  up  in 
a  chest,  among  the  laid«aside  property 
of  a  family  at  Nuremberg ;  liable  to  all 
the  accidents  of  time  and  chance,  of 
worms  and  corruption.  These  M.  de 
D.  purchased;  and  during  the  following 
thiity  years,  devoted  to  the  Arts,  to 
pursuits  connected  with  them,  and  to 
travelling,  he  continued  to  enlarge  his 
collection  by  adding  to  it  whatever  he 
thought  worthy  and  suitable. — — 

He  acquired,  among  others,  several 
articles  which  had  descended  from  the 
heirs  of  John  Sebald  Beham ;  from 
those  of  the  celebrated  Sandrart,  (both 
famous  engravers) ;  and  some  he  re^ 
ceived  from  Italy.  He  added  to  these 
the  famous  collection  of  M.  Silberrad, 
known  by  M.  de  Murr's  account  of  it, 
in  his  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  of  Lite- 
rature. From  these  stores  M.  Bekker 
has  drawn.,  under  the  sanction  of  their 
owner,  whose  state  of  health  (in  1808) 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  the  necessary 
exertions,  in  person. 

From  a  German  we  must  expect,  as 
we  hinted  when  reporting  on  Mr.  Ott- 
ley's  valuable  publication,*  a  decided 
adherence  to  the  pretensions  of  Ger- 
many, as  the  country  to  which  the  first 
productions   of  Engraving    should    be 


•  Comp.  Lit.  Pam.  N.  S.  VoLYU.  p.  S7. 
VoLVIll,p.203. 


assigned.  M.  B.  dlows,  indeed,  that 
impressions  were  drawn  off  ft'om  wooden 
plates  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
before  the  method  was  known  in  En- 
rope  ;  but,  supposing  it  to  he  derived 
from  the  East,  he  has  not  shewn  by 
what  particular  intercourse  Germany 
might  receive  it  before  Italy  ; — and  we 
believe,  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted, 
that  the  earliest  travellers  who  pene- 
trated as  far  as  China,  where  the  art 
principally  flourished,  were  Italians. 

M.  B.  seems,  however,  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  common  notion  of  the 
precedence  of  playing  cards,  is  ill 
founded :  bethinks,  that  images  of  saints 
printed  from  engravings  on  wood,  were 
prior  to  those  of  Kings  and  Queens 
printed  on  cards.  As  this  idea  is  not 
at  variance  with  hints  we  took  occa- 
sion to  suggest  formerly,  we  shall  be 
Sirdoned  for  introducing  some  of  M. 
's.  arguments,  in  support  of  his  opi- 
nion. 

Before  the  re-establishment  of  Letters 
and  Arts  in  Italy,  it  was  the  convents 
which  preserved  the  remains  of  them  in 
Germany,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  monks  were  the  only  professors  of 
beautiful  writing,  the  only  painters,  and 
sculptors  in  wood.  They  embellished  their 
msnuscripts  with  the  most  laboured  mi- 
niatures, and  decorated  the  Altars  of  their 
Churches  and  Chapels,  with  carvings  in 
wood.  To  produce  these  images  they 
were  obliged  to  delineate  the  outlines  on 
the  material  they  employed  ^  and  even,  in 
many  caseih  to  cut  them  into  the  wood,  for 
their  guidance ;  as  they  afterwards  did  for 
engravine  blocks  for  printing:  and  as  they 
employed  tracings  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  initial  letters  in'  their  MSS. 
another  step  brought  them  to  the  same 
process  for  their  images. 

We  must  add  to  this,  that  the  monks 
made  great  use  of  images  (delineations) 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  of  the 
populace ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  fail 
of  encouraging  a  mode  of  multiplying  them 
so  readily.  It  is,  consequently,  probable 
that  this  Art,  from  having  been  employed 
in  the  service  of  religion,  was  adopted 
into  profane  ussge,  by  the  invention  of 
playing  cards:*  snd  this  the  rather,  as 
the  contrary  order  b  inconsistent  with  the 
devotional  spirit  and  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

It  is  even  possible,  that  the  reason  why 


•  Comp.  Lit,  Pan,  Vol.  III.  p.  739. 
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the  vrrit^rn  of  those  times  have  taken  no 
notice  of  these  religions  representations^ 
was  tbeir  cooimoDness  ;  while  on  Ibe  con- 
tra ry»  the  novelty  of  playing  cards  at- 
tracted their  attention,  together  with  the 
public  prohibitions  by  which  they  Mere 
ibrbiddeu, — which  is  distinct  from  the 
consideration  that  thry  were  now  becom- 
ing an  article  of  commerce,  and  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  coontries. 

Now,  since  it  is  asserted,  that  playing 
carda  were  exported  from  Germany  into 
lUI>  at  the  beginning  of  ttie  fourteenth 
century,   the  origin   of  the  invention  of 
multiplying  images  by  means  of  engrav- 
ings  should   be  placed,  in  all   reason,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.    The  certainty  of 
Us  existence  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
has  only  been,  as  it  were,  lately  authenti- 
cated, byt  be  discovery  of  the  St.  Christopher 
carrying  the  infant  Jesus,  which  is  marl(- 
ed  1423.*    Another  figure  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  marked  1437 ;  this  is  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Blaise  in  the  Black   Forest.    But,  in 
comparing  some  of  the  specimens  in  the 
present  collection,  with  that  performance, 
DO  doubt  will  remain  of  their  greater  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  will  be  referred  with  moch 
probability  to  Ibe  fourteenth  century. 

Among  the  most  curious  examples  of 
the  Art  of  engraving  on  wood,  io  this 
collectioo»  is  a  large  Periodical  Alroa- 
nack»  for  thirty  years,  of  the  year 
14;)9,  which  10  our  humble  judgment, 
aiTords  evidence  beyond  what  M.  B. 
has  deduced  from  it.     He  observes,  that. 

The  most  ancient  Ephemerides  previ- 
ously known  to  astronomers,  was  that  of 
John  of  Kpnigsberg,  which  bad  l)een  hi- 
therto thought  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  and 
appeared  io  1474.  The  present  Almanack 
marks  in  each  month,  the  golden  number, 
the  dominical  letter,  the  festivals  and 
aaoies  of  the  SaintS9^the  course  of  the 
moon,  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nighta.  Over  each 
month  is  represented  in  figures  the  coun- 
try occupation  proper  to  it;  excepting 
to  the  month  of  January,  which  presents 
Janus  sitting  at  a  table,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  drinking  vessel,  in  the  other  a  fish. 
The  name  of  the  author  of  this  most  cu- 
rious relic  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  in 
wood,  is  placed  in  the  vacant  space  at  the 
end  of  February  :  it  is  Johannes  de  Gam- 
madia,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  re- 
atorer  of  astronomy,  native  of  Gmundefi 
in  StjTria,  who  resided'  at  Vienna,  where 
he  was  professor,  Chancellor  of  the  Unl- 

•  Comp.  Lit.  Fan.  Vol  111.  p.  738. 


versity,  and  Caoon  of  St.  Stephen*s :  He 
died  in  144*2.  To  be  satisfied  on  the  anti-  . 
quity  of  this/plate,  I  communicated  prints 
of  it  to  the  connoisseurs,  by  means  of  the 
Astronomical  Journal  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  Zack.  for  Dec.  180R.  M.  de  Linde- 
nau  added  Biographical  Notices  of  the  au- 
thor; and  M.  Grotefoud,  Profes^orat  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne,  published  a  scientific 
explanation  of  this  calendar;  which  the 
akironomers  regard  as  a  discovery  of  high 
importance  in  the  history  t)f  mathematics. 
See  the  same  Journal  for  March  1809. 

In  reference  Io  the  history  of  Engraving, 
this  Almanack  furnishes  mathematical  de- 
monstration, that  the  Germans  engraved 
plate  s  for  the  purpose  of  affording  prints, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  relic  of  the  Art  is  cut  on  both  sides 
of  a  wooden  plate,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness;  it  is  in  height,  ten  inches;  ia* 
length,  seventeen  inches. 

Now,  it  is  a  fair  arefument  to  pre- 
sume that  a  work  of  this, size  containing 
such  a  quantity  of  matter,  and  t>f  a 
nature  so  intricate,  extremely  well  exe- 
cuted for  its  purpose,  the  letters  cut 
very  distinctly,  and  the  lines  truly,  not^ 
withstanding  the  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty of  many  passages  in  it,  could 
never  be  the  first  attempt  of  a  nascent 
Art.  Whoever  cut  this  engraving,  had 
learned  to  conduct  the  operation  in 
which  be  was  engaged,  by  much  prac- 
tice :  he  had  cut  many  smaller  works 
before  he  attempted  this  large  one ;  he 
had  learned  to  handle  his  graver  with  a 
freedom  t)nly  to  be  acquired  by  habit,- 
and  with  a  certainty  the  result  of  much 
patient  diligence  and  manual  dexterity. 
The  name  and  the  calculations  clearly 
mark  the  date. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  important  collection  of  wooden 
plates  made  by  our  countryman.  Lord 
Arundel,  when  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
in  1623,  which  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred'and  forty  subjects,  was  nnfortu-r 
nately  burnt  by  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666.  It  contained  several  originals  of 
Albert  Durer,  and  among  others,  the 
ofreat  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian I.  It  might,  also  contain  early 
specimens  of  high  historical  value ;  nor 
is  this  the  only  loss  sustained  by  the 
Art :  the  French  destroyed  tnany  curi- 
ous examples  hy  their  fury  in  Germany, 
in  1806.  ^ 
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The  first  plate  in  this  coll^rtion  is  so 
outline  figure  of  a  cat  ^ivin^  a  mouse 
to  her  kitten :  with  a  legend  below,  in 
▼ene» 

Hmei  ueh  tmr  den  Kattnen: 
iu  vwn  leekm  umkkmden  krmtisgn, 
3«>ware  of  cats  ; 
which  lick  (ciiax)  before, 
while  behiud  they  scratch. 

This  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  high, 
by  thirteen  wide.  M.  B.  thinks  it 
much  anterior  to  the  famous  St.  Chris- 
topher of  1423. 

Another  curious  article  is  a  fra«^ment 
of  letters  of  indulgence  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment v.  (died  1314)  with  fourteen  linrs 
of  a  prayer,  in  Gothic  characters,  much 
older  than  those  of  the  Donatus  of  Gut- 
tenber^.  This  article  approaches  very 
nearly  to  a  hint  we  dropped  on  the  pro- 
bability of  finding:  inscriptions,  ke, 
printed  separately  from  wooden  blocks, 
before  the  invention  of  moveable  letters. 
This  prayer  is  in  the  German  language ; 
the  letters  are  boldly,  and  distinctly 
cut,  with  great  regularity  and  order. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  **  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  probably,  was  to  be  re* 
pasted  by  the  purchaser,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  rendering  his  indulgence 
effectual.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces,  is  a  **  Last  Judgment,"  with 
many  figures,  displaying  .much  patience 
and  practice ;  evidently  prior  to  Albert 
Dnror,  bat  without  any  date. 

We  cannot,  however,  distinctly  enu- 
merate these  antiquities;  but,  passing 
Sr  the  major  part  of  them,  which  are 
oly  Families,  Scripture  bistories,  and 
works  of  pious  reminiscence,  we  shall 
bestow  a  few  moments  on  one  or  two,  as 
records  ,of  the  manners  and  notions  of 
their  times.  It  should  seem  that  the 
precept  *'  beware  of  cats,  which  coax  be-* 
fore,  while  behind  they  scatch,"  as  a 
caution  to  readers,  meaning  more  than 
meets  the  ear,  was  no  less  applicable  in 
former  ages,  than  it  is  now ;  for  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  these  blocks  depicts 
a  smirking  lass  caressing  an  amoroso 
of  more  wealth  than  wisdom,  stroking 
his  chin  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the 
other  she  empties  his  pooch.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  libel  on  the  sex:  these 
workmen  in  wood  and  satire  did  not 


scruple  to  employ  their  talent  in  repre* 
senting  fowlers — temUng,  with  the  moat 
watchful  assiduity,  their  snares  and 
nets,  in  which  poor  silly  captives  are 
entangled  for  life,  in  spite  of  their  flut- 
terings  and  lamentations; — these  fowlers 
are  no  other  than  half  a  dozen  smart 
lasses,  from  wha<ie  alluring  cords  and 
springes,  not  a  bird  of  spirit,  nor  even 
the  wisest  of  the  other  sex,  can  withhold 
themselves.  These  damsels  carry  fa- 
shionable rt(ficti/c5,  in  their  hands; — in 
which  paiticular — ^but,  surely,  in  this 
only,  they  have  been  imitated  by  ladies 
of  modern  times.  So  little  is  there  of 
real  novelty  under  the  sun  ! 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  works 
produced  while  the  conteat  between  Pa- 
pist and  Protestant  was  raging,  would 
furnish  allusions — ^the  order,  or  perhaps, 
the  disorder— of  the  day ;  accordingly, 
one  plate  represents  the  forcible  entry 
of  the  clergy  into  the  sheepfold  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  by  the  regular  entrance, 
from  which  they  almost  exclude  Christ 
himself,  but  *'  climbing  up  some  other 
way."  The  engraver  has  delineated 
monks  and  friars  of  various  orders,  creep- 
ing up  the  walls,  and  crawfiug  over 
the  thatch, — some  of  them,  turning 
round  to  invite  the  people  to  follow 
them;  while  the  Pope  sits  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  with  his  triple  cross 
and  his  triple  crown,  to  sanction  and 
sanctify  all  the  proceedings. 

Another  satyrical  piece  presents  us 
with  the  inside  of  a  church,  divided  by 
a  pillar ;  in  one  compartment  is  n  nam- 
ber  of  people  listening  to  a  preaeho', 
over  whose  head  is  the  motto  Jasse  dUU 
Dommus  Deus:  thns  saith  the  Lord 
God;  below  are  people  reading  their 
bibles.  In  the  other  compartment  is  a 
congregation  with  rosaries  of  beads  iu 
their  hands — no  bibles — these  a  fat  friar 
is  addressing,  over  whose  head  is  the 
inscription  Sic  dicii  Papa  ;  so  says  the 
Pope.  The  companion  print  to  tbia  b 
Peter  and  Paul  preaching,  at  the  same 
time,  from  different  pulpits :  the  effect 
of  their  sermons  is  the  reconciliation  of 
brethren  who  had  been  at  variance, 
and  the  healing  of  a  lame  man.  The 
intention  of  this  is  obvious. 

But,  beside  these,  the  state  of  civil 
society  somes  in  for  its  share  of  Mtire. 
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The  "  Way  of  the  World"  represents 
Tyranoj  mounted  on  an  Ass  (the  com- 
non  people)  throwing  a  dart  against  a 
female  at  the  other  end  of  the  piece, 
who  holds  a  sword  in  one  hand»  in  th«f 
other  an  open  hook,  over  which  is  writ- 
ten Wort  GotteSy  God*8  word.  Seated 
behind  Tyranny  on  the  Ass  is  Avarice, 
engaged  in  flaying  the  poor  animal 
alive:  this  makes  the  saffering  heast 
kick  up  he  hind,  which  tumbles  Hypo- 
crisy heifis  over  head:  Reason  offers 
the  ass  some — hut,  very  httle  provender, 
in  a  very  slender  bag;  while  poor  Jus- 
tice is  put  in  the  stocks  ;  f»he  brandishes 
her  sword  in  vain  ;  and  her  scales  hair": 
Qseless,  on  a  peg  by  her  side.  This 
composition  is  attributed  to  Albert 
Durer. 

In  another  cnt,  a  number  of  hares 
are  reading  lectures  on  the  Duties  of 
Governors,  to  a  number  of  lions:  the 
effects  of  these  marvellous  exhortations 
appear,  in  the  profound  sleep,  as  if  under 
an  ordinary  sermon,  of  two-  of  the  au- 
ditors ;  while  those  which  are  awake  are 
busily  employed — uot  in  works  of  piety 
— but  io  catching  and  devouring  their 
inconsiderate  teachers.  Our  readers 
have  heard  of  the  mill  that  grinds  old 
people  young ;  nearly  allied  to  the  mi- 
raculous powers  of  that  machine,  is  one, 
the  mechanism  of  which  is  but  partially 
displayed,  adapted  to  grind  out  the 
follies  of  mankind  :  the  hopper  is  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  grist,  and  horses 
laden  with  well  filled  sacks  are  arriving 
every  moment;  the  miller  has  abund- 
ant occupation :  yet  so  it  is,  that  his 
machine  can  accomplish  nothing  effec- 
taally: — the  crowns,  croziers,  mitres, 
cardinals'  hats,  &c.  &c.  which  have 
been  relinquished  for  a  while,  or  by 
some,  are  resumed,  or  are  picked  up  by 
others ;  and  folly,  as  folly,  remains  in- 
herent, among  mankind,  non  obstante 
the  miller's  most  powerful  operations. 

The  portraits  included  in  this  series 
are  valuable ;  there  are  several  of  Em- 
perors and  Kings,  and  of  the  principal 
reformers ;  among  others  one  of  Luther, 
in  his  monk^s  habit,  &c.  kc. — But,  we 
most  forbear. 

On  the  whole,  we  readily  and  certainly 
pronoaace  this  collection  extremely  cu- 
rious.   We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its 


authenticity,  which  some  hyper-con- 
noisseurs on  the  continent  have  affected 
to  decry ;  as  we  canuot  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  any  prospect  of  remune- 
ration for  works  so  expensive,  could 
possibly  have  misled  the  ingenions  edi- 
tor. There  is  no  greater  wonder  in  the 
preservation  of  these,  though  more  in 
number,  than  in  the  preservation  of 
those  re-published  by  Mr.  Ottley.  The 
execution,  and  the  subjects,  are  such  as 
might  be  expected ;  and  they  prove, 
not  ujerely  the  ingenuity  of  the  artists, 
hut  the  popularity  of  the  Art.  We  are 
inclined  to  extend  this  supposition  be* 
yond  *  the  iifteeiith  century,  into  the 
(ourteenth;  and  by  no  very  strained 
course  of  argument  and  inference,  the 
earlier  practice  of  the  art,  into  the 
thirteenth.  Whenever  that  shall  be 
ascertained,  the  order  of  the  history 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  elder  sister  of  print- 
in  t?  by  moveable  types,  mubt  be  assigned 
without  debate  or  demur,  to  the  Art  of 
Engraving  on  Wood,  and  of  taking  off 
impressions  for  general  circulation  from 
the  productions  of  that  original  and  in- 
genious Art. 


Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa^ 
in  18 IS  and  I8I6,  with  some  account  of 
the  Missionary  letllemenls  of  the  United 
Rrethren,  near  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope 
by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  4to.  with 
plates,  £t,  28.    Seeley,  London,  1618. 

The  Unitufi  Fratrum^  or  United 
Brethren,  as  this  christian  church  is 
more  generally  termed,  has  for  nearly 
a  century  distinguished  itself,  by  its 
activity  in  sending  out  missionaries  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.  To  the 
blameless  conduct  of  their  missionaries 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  their  labours  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, Mr.  Barrow  has  borae,honour- 
able  testimony  in  hts  ti^avi^la^  ^^ierfortn- 
ed  in  the  year  1797*8:  .a»4-W  facts 
df  tailed  in  Mr»  Latrohe's  Journal  con» 
firm.  In  a  very  pleasing  ;naniier»  tha 
statements  of  Mr.  B. 

1  he  directors  of  the  missions  among 
the  heathf  n  nations,  established  by  the 
united  brethren,  having  been  frequently 
requested  by  missionaries  m^ar  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope  to  visit  those  settlements, 
appointed  our  author  to  that  service: 
and  the  journal  now  published,  was 
written  as  leisure  or  hurry,  rest  or 
weariness,  quietude,  or  interruption,  or 
other  contingencies  or  dispositions  of 
mind  permitted.  One  object  of  Mr. 
Latrobe's  visit  was,  to  assist  in  making 
some  arrangements  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  regarding  the  se- 
curity of  the  hiissionary  settlements  of 
the  united  brethren. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity 
in  enlightening  and  nviliziug  neaihen  ua> 
tions,  of  which  the  Mission  among  the 
Hottentots  at  the  Cape  furnished  tlie  most 
convincing  proofs,  being  generally  acknow- 
ledged, Government  had  expressed  a  wish, 
that  a  third  Settlemenl,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Brethren,  might  be  made 
in  the  interior ;  and  condescended  to  give 
the  necessary  directions  and  powers  for 
fixing  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  as  yet  un- 
occupied, and  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
On  that  account,  it  was  desirable,  that  a 
journey  should  be  made  through  the  Co- 
lony, in  search  of  a  convenient  situation, 
if  existing  circumstaocei  favoured  the  un- 
dertaking. 

The  results  of  this  journey,  and  of 
our  author's  visits  to  the  settlements  are 
contained  in  this  handsomely  printed 
Tolume. 

Our  author  embarked  on  the  first  of 
October,  1815,  and  arrived  at  Cape 
Town,  on  the  234  of  December  foUow- 
iog,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  be  pro- 
ceeded on  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
^s  want  of  room  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him  through  the  details  of  his 
progress,  we  shall  confine  our  attention 
principally  to  his  account  of  the  differ- 
ent settlements  of  the  Christian  Hotten- 
tots. The  first  settlement  visited  by 
Mr..  Latrobe,  was  that  of  Groenekloof, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Table  Bay. 

Th^  bouse  and  premises  werp  originally 
in  possession  of  the  Dutch  Company,  but 
latterly  let  to  a  farmer.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  hb  lease,  in  1808,  the  Earl  of  Gale- 
don,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  having 
observed  the  benefits  arising  to  the  Hot- 
tentot nation  from  Christian  instruction, 
prevailed  upon  the  Brethrens*  missionaries 
at  Guadenthal,  to  form  a  settlement  at  this 
place,  where  many  facilities  existed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian Hottentots.  The  Government  at  home 


having  confirmed  the  grant,  the  Brethren 
were  put  in  possession,  and  a  number  of 
Hottentots  soon  flocked  to  them  frtmi 
various  places,  both  in  and  oot  of  the  co- 
lony. The  tract  of  land,  given  to  the 
Mission,  comprehends  GroeuekloQf  proper, 
with  Lauweskloof  and  Crnywagens-Kraal, 
(wo  Hottentot  stations.  At  the  former,  a 
Hottentot  captain,  with  about  a  hundred 
persons  of  that  nation,  resided,  prevtoas 
to  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1815,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  acttlement  at  Groene- 
kloof amounted  to  three  hundred,  old  and 
young. 

The  cottages  of  these  Hottentots  are 
of  different  dimensions,  materials,  awl 
workmanship;  some  of  the  inliabitants 
were  building  stone  walls,  which  pro- 
mised to  become  general;  and  Ihe  peo- 
ple were  characterized  by  their  neatness 
and  orderly  conduct. 

Public  worship  was  Celebrated  with 
much  solemnity,  and  the  adult  candi- 
dates for  baptism,  are  publickly  ques- 
tioned concerning  their  motives,  and 
religious  knowledge. 

A  long  and  tedious  journey  condocted 
our  traveller  to  Gnadenthai,  the  oldest 
settlement  of  the  Moiavian  Brethren  in 
South  Africa,  where  the  Hottentots  gave 
him  and  his  party,  a  most  affectionate 
reception. 

^Vithin  an  English  mile  from  the  river 
Sonderend,  we  were  met  by  about  a  hun- 
dred Hottentots,  men,  women,  and  children, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  who  came  to 
bid  us  welconie,  accompanied  bv  the  mis- 
sionaries Leitner  and  Beinbrech.  We 
alighted,  and  the  people,  placing  them- 
selves in  a  semicircle,  sung  a  few  verses, 
expressive  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  tu 
God  for  bringing  us  safely  across  the  ocean 
to  this  land.  Having  remounted  the  wag- 
gons, we  proceeded,  writh  them  and  forded 
the  river.  The  water  reached  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bodies  of  our  oxen. 

Gnadentlial  lies  about  an  English  mile 
from  the  ford,  and  as  we  drew  nearer,  the 
number  of  those,  who  oame  to  meet  us, 
every  moment  increased.  The  eotrvnce 
into  the  village  is  through  lanes  enclosed 
by  hedge-rows,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
missionaries  appear  under  a  grove  planted 
by  the  first  three  Brethren,  Marsveld, 
Schwinn,  and  Kuehnel,  sometime  after 
their  arrival  in  17Q2. 

Little  do  I  now  wonder  at  the  raplare 
with  which  this  place  is  spoken  of  by  tra- 
vellers, who,  after  traversing  a  dreary,  un- 
cultivated country,  without  a  tree  to  screen 
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Ihem  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  gun, 
find  tbemselTes  transported  into  a  situation 
by  nature  the  most  barren  and  wild,  bi't 
now  rendered  Fruitful  and  invitiug,  by  the 
persevering  diligence  and  energy  of  a  few 
plain;  pious,  sensible,  and  judicious  men, 
who  came  hither*  not  seeking  their  own 
profit,  but  that  of  the  most  despised  of 
nationa ;  and  while  they  directed  their  own 
and  their  bearers*  hearts  to  the  dwellings 
of  bliaa  and  glory  abore*  taught  them  those 
thioga,  which  have  made  even  their  earth- 
1y  dwelling,  comparatively,  a  kind  of  para- 
dise, and  changed  filth  and  misery -into 
comfort  and  peace. 

Tlie  missionaries  and  their  wives  receiv- 
ed OS  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality»  while  a  fresh  company  of  Hottentots, 
Manding  under  some  venerable  and  wide- 
spreading  oaks,  which  overshadow  the 
court,  welcomed  us  by  singing  a  hymn, 
and  by  every  token  of  affectionate  regard. 
AVe  joined  with  our  whole  hearts  in  their 
thauk^vings  to  God  our  Preserver,  for  the 
numt>erless  favours  received  at  His  hands 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  travels  by 
land  and  sea. 

We  spent  the  first  afternoon  after  our 
arrival,  in  walking  through  part  of  the 
^ttlement.  Out  of  every  house  and  hut, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  forth 
with  friendly  faces  to  meet  us,  and  to  tes- 
tify their  joy  at  our  arrival.  Having  ob- 
served to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  live 
near  the  church,  that  the  place  tiefore  their 
houses  was  not  kept  in  good  order,  and 
Brother  Bonatz  adding,  that  I  was  De 
Heer,  of  )vhom  he  had  told  them,  that  he 
would  come  from  Europe  to  see  them,  and 
expected  to  find  cleanliness  and  order  es- 
tablished throughout  the  whole  village, 
they  fell  to  work,  and  in  half  ah  hour  re- 
moved all  the  rubbish  and  ashes  lying 
about  their  houses,  promising,  that  I  should 
never  sec  such  disorder  again.  We  next 
went  into  the  great  garden,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  celebrated  pear-tree, 
planted  by  the  late  venerable  missionary, 
George  Schmidt,  in  1738.  Having  in 
fifty-two  years,  during  the' suspension  of 
the  mission,  grown  to  a  vast  size,  it  served 
the  Brethren,  in  1792,  both  for  a  church 
and  school^  the  people  and  their  children 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  its  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Some  symptoms  of  decay 
at  its  top,  had  made  pruning  necessary, 
which  has  lessened  its  size,  but  it  is  now 
quite  alive  and  sound.  The  burial-grouud 
lies  west  of  the  garden,  a  double  row  of 
oaks  sheltering  it  towards  the  north.  It  is 
divided  into  four  equal  compartments,  at 
present  comprehending  about  three  hun- 
dred graves  of  Hottentotsy  in  regular  rows. 


each  distinguished  by  a  piece  of  wood^ 
marked  with  a  number,  referring  to  the 
church  books,  as  at  Grocnekloof. 

From  hence  vvc  walked  into  the  glen, 
called  BaViansKloof,  from  its  having  for- 
merly been  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of 
baboons.  But  since  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  have  multiplied,  these  creatures  have 
retired  \fi  more  desolate  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  but  seldom  make  their  appear- 
ance, except  when  peaches  and  other 
garden-fruits  are  getting  ripe.  A  lively 
brook,  called  tbe'Bavians-Revier,  issura 
from  the  glen,  and,  flowing  thrpugh  the 
village,  fallft  into  the  river  Sonderend,  not 
far  from  the  ford. 

In  the  evening,  about  four  hundred  Hot- 
tentots attended  the  service  at  the  church, 
and  after  a  suitable  address  by  Brother  Bo- 
natz, joined  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  for 
having  brought  us  safe  to  this  place.  When 
we  delivered  the  salutations  sent  by  the 
congregations  of  the  Brethren  in  Germany 
and  England,  to  the  converts  from  among 
the  Hottentots,  with  best  wishes  for  an  in- 
crease of  every  blessing  upon  them  and 
their  nation,  loud  thanksgivings  followed. 
To  us  new-comers,  it  was  a  truly  gratifying 
and  affecting  sight,  to  see  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  Hottentots  assembled  to- 
gether, and  to  hear  them,  with  heart  and 
voice,  joining  in  the  worship  of  Him,  with 
v^hom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

The  following  account  of  Hottentot 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  our  readers. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  went  in; 
to  the  church.  From 'without,  its  appear- 
ance by  no  means  ekhibits  the  classical 
taste  of  the  architect :  but  it  is  imposing 
by  its  size,  the  thickness^ofits  walls,  which 
are  of  unbnrnt  brick,  plaistered  and  yel- 
low-washed, its  arched  windows,  its  high 
roof,  and  its  gable-ends,  serrated  or  finish- 
ed in  short  steps,  with  a  vane  on  the  point 
of  each.  In  short,  it  looks  like  nothing 
else,  and  its  general  character  immediately 
pronounces  it  to  be  a  place  of  worship. 
Th6  height  of  its  roof  make  it  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  in  approaching  the  valley 
from  every  side,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  a  slender  turret  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
height,  to  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  building. 
The  doors  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
wrong  side.  It  should  turn  its  main 
front  to  the  village,  whereas,  now,  it 
faces  the  grove  and  the  missionaries' 
dwellings.  Two  arched  windows,  are 
placed  between  the  doors,  and  one  between 
each  door  and  thv  gable-end.    The  front 
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towards  the  Tillage  baa  arched  windows. 
The  arches  orer  the  doors  are  glazed.    On 
entering  ihe  building,    1  was  agreeably 
struck  with  its  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Two   columns,  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 
support  the    immense  roof,    and  at  first 
sight,  surprise  every  beholder.  That  thick- 
ness was  thought  necessary,  as  they  are 
constructed  of  unbnrnt  brick.    They  re- 
semble the  plainest  Saxon  columns  iu  some 
of  our  cathedrals.    The  chalky  material 
used  here  for  white- wash,   wlrich  comes 
from  a  place  near  the  sea-coast,    called 
Karst  Revier,    has  a  peculiar  brightness, 
contributing  much  to  the  cheerful  look  of 
this  temple.  The  body  of  the  church,  ixith 
the  gallery,  which  occupies  three  of  its 
sides,    will  'hold  upwards  of  a  thousand 
persons.    The  front  of  the  gallery  is  sup- 
ported by  iron  bars,  pendant  from  the 
beams    in  the    cieling.     The    latter    is 
not    ptarstered,    hut    is  a    neat  flooring 
of  yellow-wood  upon  a  joist.    The  plain 
outside  of  the  gallery,  is  relieved  by  a  very 
simple,  but  ingenious  contrivance.    Up- 
right boards,   shaped  like   pilasters,  are 
nailed  upon  the  horizontal  planks,  which 
give  the  whole  a  finished  appearance.  The 
minister's  table  is,  I  think,  inconveniently 
placed  between  the  two  entrances.    On 
Sundays,  it  is  converted  into  a  species  of 
pulpit,   by  placing  a  high  desk  upon  it. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  green  cloth, 
and  elevated  on  a  step  above  the  floor. 
This  step  runs  the  whole  length  from  door 
to  dopr,  under  the  seats  of  the  missionaries. 
Tjio  space  under  the  gallery  at  the  east^- 
.end,  is  boarded  o%  as  a  small  vestry,  used 
only  as  a  waiting  room  for  the  officiating 
minister,  and  to  dress,  previous  to  the  holy 
sacrament.    The  church  is  lighted  by  three 
lamps,  hanging,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one 
on  each  side,  in  a  line  with  the  columns. 
The  congregation  sit  on  benches,  the  men 
on  the  east,  the  women  on  the  west  side 
of  the  building;  both  below,  and  in  the 
gallery,  a  space  of  about  two  yards  down 
the  middle,  forms  a  passage  between  them» 
at  the  bottom  of  which  stands  another 
large  table,  used  at  ihe  communion,  and 
in  the  meetings  for  instruction  and  ca- 
teohiftation.  when  those  present  turn  with 
their  faces  towards  if. 

The  belfry,  which,  after  th«  arrival  of  the 
finglisb,  ihe  missionaries  were  permitted 
to  build,  stands  in  the  middle  of  tho  grove. 
It  is  an  aroh,  supported  by  snbatanttal 
wlastersy  whitened,  and  a  pleasant  object. 
The  sound  of  the  bell  may  be  beard  a  good 
way  down  the, valley.  It  is  used  for  every 
purpose  of  oall,  to  church,  to  school,  or  to 
meals,  and  conaeqaently  is  soaMUmesrung 
eight  or  nine  tinea  in  a  day. 


The  village  consists  at  present  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty*six  cottages  and  huts, 
containing  a  population  of  1276  ioba. 
bttants. 

The  dwellings  are  differently  ooastroct- 
ed.  Some  of  the  new  people  who  aie 
permitted  to  reside  here  on  trial,  or  ibc 
poorest  of  the  inhabitants,  put  ap  «  knt, 
made  with  a  few  apright  poles,  between 
which  there  is  a  wattling  of  reeds  or  rush- 
es, or  a  species  of  slender  cane.  Again, 
others  have  walls  of  unbncat  bricl^  or 
wattling  covered  with  a  clay  pUisterinv 
with  square  doors  and  windows,  and  a 
well -thatched  roof.  None  of  then  are 
fond  of  too  much  light;  and  generally  one 
window,  or  at  most  two,  serves  for  tlie 
whole  bouse,  before  which  not  uDfr^ 
qnently  hangs  a  curtain  of  sheep-akin  to 
prevent  any  intrnsion  of  the  snn  s  rsy5. 

Each  boose  has  a  garden  belonging  to 
it,  and  the  state  of  tlio  garden  generally 
betrays  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitant. 
Some  are  kept  neat,  and  prodoce  |oo<l 
crops;  others,  though  not  many,  are  foil  of 
weeds. 

The  missionary  upon  whom  this  branch 
of  service  devolve*,  after  exercising  due 
patience  in  admonishing  and  warning  the 
possessor,  may  deprive  hini  ef  it,  and 
give  it  to  another.  Most  of  the  gardcni, 
however,  lo-ik  well ;  and  being  se panted 
from  each  other  by  low  hedges  or  bnshei, 
the  whole  valley  appears  well  clothed 
with  verdure. 

In  some  of  the  dwellings,  the  cliildrco  of 
the  poor,  particularly  the  little  boys,  go 
naked;  and  some  of  the  men  wearooij 
karosses  and*  aprons,  after  the  old  Hotten- 
tot fashion.  But  those  that  have  better 
earnings,  soon  proviUe  themselves  with 
jackets  and  trowsers,  and  other  articles  of 
£uropean  dress,  which  they  always  wear 
on  Sundays,  clothing  their  children  in 
linen  or  calico  shirts^  trowsers,  or  petti- 
coats. The  head-dress  of  the  women,  is  a 
handkerchief,  neatly  infolding  their  beads, 
above  the  ears,  with  a  loop  in  front,  sod 
looks  well. 

On  each  side  of  the  valley,  the  cottages 
are  placed  in  rows;  but  the  rest  are  irre- 
gularly dUtribnted  between  them.  Though 
at  first  I  had  joined  others  In  regrettiBg. 
that,  from  the  beginning,  no  regolar  pUn 
had  been  followed  throoghout,  by  degrees 
I  became  pleased  with  the  romantic  irre- 
gularity of  the  interior  part  of  the  settlfr 
ment,  when,  as  I  walked  among  the  hedges 
on  a  serpentine  foot  path,  I  unexpectedly 
met  with  a  snug  cotUge  under  cover  oi 
quince,  fig,  and  other  fruit-trees,  apdsn 
assemblage  of  women  and  children  sitting 
at  work  under  their  shade;   then  tm 
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f ome  friendly  conversation,  passingp  on,  T 
a^aio  lorpriaed  another  family  with  a  visif. 
In  oneof  the  hots.  Brother  Bonatz  desired 
a  poor  boy.  dressed  only  in  a  Kaross  and 
apron,  (o  read  some  verses  in  the  bible  to 
me,  which  he  did  witbont  hesitation. 

So  «ilt!Dt  and  anobtru$ive  have  been 
the  missionary  labours  of  this  denooii- 
nation  of  Cbrialians,  that  very  little  is 
known  of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
We  therefore  transcribe  with  ranch  plea- 
sore  the  following  account  of  the  inter- 
nal regulations  of  their  missionary 
settlements,  which  Mr.  Lai  robe  states, 
are  the  same  in  every  country. 

The  gospel  is  preached  to  all  heathen, 
to  whom  the  missionaries  can  gain  acccM, 
and  every  one  invited  to  be  reconciled  to 
God,  through  the  atonement  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  Be&idea  the  public  tesli- 
mony  of  the  gospel,  the  missionaries  are 
diligently  employed  in  visiting  and  con- 
versing %vith  the  heathen  in  their  dwellings. 
If  any  come  to  the  missionaries  for  further 
instruction,  giving  in  their  names,  they  are 
called  New  People,  and  special  attention  is 
paid  to  them.  If  their  subsequent  conduct 
proves  their  sincerity,  and  they  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  Christian  Church  by 
Holy  Baptism,  they  are  considered  as  Caft< 
dtdtOes'  for  Baptismt  and,  after  previ- 
ous instruction,  and  a  convenient  time  of 
f  lobation,  hapHxed,  In  admitting  them  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  they  are  first  per- 
mitted to  be  once  present  as  spectators,  and 
called  Cmdidmtfi  for  the  Commmaon;  and 
after  some  time,  become  Gfmmunicants, 
Each  of  these  divisions  have  separate 
meetings,  in  which  they  are  instructed  in 
all  things  relating  to  a  godly  life  and  walk. 
Separate  meetings  are  also  held  with  other 
divisions  of  the  congregation;  with  the 
children,  the  single  men,  the  single 
women,  the  married  people,  the  wi- 
doirers,  and  widows,  in  which  the 
admooitiona  and  preempts  given  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  for  each  state  of  life  are 
inculcated.  Bvery  member  of  the  con- 
gregation is  expected  to  come,  at  stated 
aeaaoos,  to  converse  with  the  missionaries; 
theinen  with  a  missionary,  and  (he  women 
with  bia  wife,  by  which  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  individuals  is  gained, 
and  an  opportunity  afibrded  to  each,  to  re- 
quest and  receive  special  advice.  From 
among  the  most  approved  of  the  people  of 
both  sexes,  AssisttaUs  are  appointed  in 
large  coogregpitions,  who  visit  the  sick, 
make  reports  to  the  missionaries,  snd  help 
to  maintain  order.  Others  are  employed 
as  Chapel'ServanUf  who  take  their  turn  in 
attendance. 
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From  this  settlement  Mr.  I^trobe 
made  an  excursion  to  the  warm  baths  of 
Caledon,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
118°  of  Fahrenheit  at  the  spring, 
and  112^  in  the  bath.  Their  efficacy 
is  acknowledged  by  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape,  as  well  as  by  invalids  frorn  the 
East  Indies. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Mr. 
Latrobe  in  his  very  interesting  account 
of  his  jonrney  into  the  interior,-  under- 
taken by  the  desire  of  the  colonial 
governor,  l^rd  Somerset,  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  selecting  an  appropriate  spot 
for  a  new  settlement  for  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  But  his  account  of  the 
mode  of  travelling  which  is  adopted  in 
South  Africa  is  too  curious  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

Here  are  no  inns,  and  in  those  farm- 
houses, in  which  a  traveller  may  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  find  quarters  for  the  night* 
provisions  are  often  acarce,  and  stores  not 
to  be  purchased.  In  some,  not  even  a 
room  can  be  bad  for  the  party  to  sleep  in, 
much  less  beds  and  other  conveniences. 
Every  thing  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
must  therefore  l>e  provided,  calculating 
upon  the  time  required  for  it  Thus,  if 
more  be  in  company,  and  the  journey  long, 
a  baggage* waggon  is  essentially  wanted. 
Thtre  are  no  post-houses,  where  horses 
may  be  hired.  Travellers  must  therefore 
have  their  own  horses,  or  oxen.  The  lat- 
ter are  by  far  the  most  useful  animals  for 
travelling  in  this  country  ^  for  no  expense 
stteuds  the  feedfng  of  them,  as  they  pick 
their  own  provender  in  the  wildj^ness 
where  they  either  find  grass,  or  eat  the 
tender  sprout  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  other 
buahes,  generally  refusing  hay  or  corn,  if 
even  set  before  them:  whereas,  if  horses 
or  routes  arc  employed,  a  sufficient  stock 
of  the  latter  roust  be  provided. 

Many  travellers  sleep  in  their  waggons^ 
but  we  found  it  more  comfortable,  to  put 
op  a  tent.  Cooking  otentils  are  likewise 
necessary,  as  all  victuals  must  be  dressed 
in  the  fields,  unless  it  happens,  that  a  din- 
ner or  supper  may  be  had  at  a  farm-house, 
where  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to 
entertain  and  lodge  strangers.  The  road% 
being  in  many  places  excessively  bad, 
stony,  and  steep,  more  cattle  are  wanted 
than  on  roads  regularly  made  and  kept  in 
repair.  There  are  even  places,  where 
more  than  twenty  oxen  must  be  employed 
to  drag  the  waggons  op  the  precipitous 
ascent,  and  where  horses  would  scarcely 
be  of  use.    From  this  account  it  is  plain. 
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that  arraogements,  very  different  from 
what  are  re<|uired  iu  Europe,  are  necessary 
for  a  journey  in  South  Africa. 

A  team  or  set  of  oxen  or  horses  put  to  a 
waggon,  is  called  by  the  Dutch  a  iS/Mun, 
tnd  those  places  in  the  wilderness,  where 
halt  is  .made  and  the  oxen  onyoked,  an 
Outsfann  place.    As  this  is  a  convenient 
wora  for  the  purpose,  I   am  glad  to  be 
authorized  by  the  journals  of  other  Eng- 
lish travellers  to  retain  it.    The  oxen  are 
left,  from  ti^o  to  four  bonn,  to  seek  their 
food  and  get  rest,  while  the  travelhug  par- 
ty cook  their  victnals  and  take  their  meals. 
Since  farms  have  multiplied,  the  situa- 
tion and  t>oundaries  of  outspann-places, 
have  been  appointed  by  Government,  ge- 
nerally near  some  river  or  spring,  as  the 
waKof  water  injures  the  oxen  more  than 
the  want  of  provender.    A  loaded  waggon 
requires  from  twelve  to  sixteen  oxen,  and 
a  light  travelling  waggon*  from' eight  to 
twelve.    Besides  the  Hottentot  driver,  who, 
fitting  on  the  box,  directs  the  whole  spann, 
without  reins,  merely  b^  means  of  his  long 
whip,  there  is  always  a  man,  or  sometimes 
only  a  little  boy  employed,  as  a  leader. 
The  heathen  Hottentots  have  no  mercy  np- 
on  their  draught  oxen,  and  the  skin  of  most 
of  them,  is  cut  in  all  directions  by  their 
whips,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  resem- 
blance of  net-work.    They  drive  and  ride 
their  horses  and  mules,  with  equal  want  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  well  for  them,  that  the  Cape 
horses  are  a  very  hardy  race.    Nor  is  it 
without  much  teaching,   even  after  they 
have  become  Christians,  that  they  are  con- 
rinced  of  the  impropriety  of  soch   tisage 
of  dumb  animals,  and  learn  that  Christian 
lesson  '*  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Heavenly 
Father  .also  is  merciful,"  Luke,  vi.  S6. 

Havin*;  6nally  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects of  his  voyage,  Mr.  Latrobe  em- 
baiked  on  board  the  Zebra  frigate,  on 
the  17th  October,  1816;  and  after 
tbnching  at  St.  Helena,*  in  the  voyage 
homeward,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  13th  of  December  following. 

Many  intere&ting  particulars  are  re- 
corded by  this  intelligent  traveller,  re- 
specting the  appearance  of  the  country, 
its  various  productions,  and  the  cha- 
racters -of  the  Christian  Hottentots. 
Bis  descriptions  of  their  humility,  doci- 
lity, davntion,  and  gratitude,  are  very 
stiikinor.  We  transcribe  the  following 
latfcdtHe,  which  is  not  more  honourable 

•  S*e  an  account  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  Visit  to 
Loii£woQdf  in  onr  Ust  Number  |>p  470— 472. 


to  the  Huttentota,  than  it  mi^s^  b^ve  been 
gratifying  to  our  author. 

One  momiug  soon  after  four  o'clock, 
he  heard  the  sweet  sound  of  Hottentot 
voices,  sinipng  a  hymn  in  the  hall  before 
his  chamber  door. 

*'lt  reminded  me/'says  he, that  thisday  was 
my  birthday,  which  had  been  mentioned 
to  them  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  I  was 
struck  and  affected  by  this  mark  of  their 
regard,  nor  was  their  mode  of  expressimi: 
it  confined  to  a  morning  song.    They  bad 
dressed  out  my  chair,  at  the  common  table, 
with   branches    of   oak   and   laurel,    and 
Sister  Schniitt*s  school-children,  in  order 
not  to  be  behind  in  their  kind  offices,  hav- 
ing begged   their  mistress  to  mark  on  a 
large    white  muslin    liandkerchief,    some 
English   words,  expressive  of  their  good- 
will towards  me,  they  managed  to  embroi- 
der them  with  a  species  of  creeper  called 
catVthorn,  and  fastened  the  muslin  in  front 
of  a  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and 
decorated  with  festoons  of  cat's-thorn  and 
field-flowers.    On  the  table  stood  five  large 
bouquets,  in  glasses.    The  whole  arrange- 
ment did  credit  to  their  taste,  for  Sister 
Schmitt  had  left  it  entirely  to  their  own 
invention.    This  table  I  found  placed  in 
my  room  on  returning  from  my  morning  s 
walk.    The  words   were,   ''May  success 
crown  every  action.*' 

A  map  and  and  seventeen  plates^ 
many  of  which  are  coloured,  illustrate 
this  work ;  which,  though  originally 
written  for  the  gratification  of  the 
author's  family,  contains  so  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts,  that  the  pub- 
lic are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  latrobe 
for  committing  it  to  the  press. 


The  Literary  Character  illustrated  by 
the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn 
from  their  own  feelings  and  confessions. 
By  the  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature." 8vo.  98.  6d.  Murray,  London.  . 

This  publication  is  offered  as  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Mr.  D^Israeli's  aihu- 
sing,  though  rather  desultory  "  Essay  , 
on  the  Literary  character,"  published  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  17d5.  But  tha 
subjects  of  the  chapters  are  so  different, 
aofl  the  illustrations  of  them  are  so  du» 
nierous  and  diversified,  that  we  may 
justly  consider  it  as  a  new  work.  The 
observations  are  ^squally  acute,  but  more 
matured  than  in  the  former  publicatiou; 
and  the  various  instructive  anecdote^ 
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which  Mt.  t)*rsrae1i  has  adduced  in  il- 
lostratioD  of  bis  remarks,  are  solid  evi- 
dences that  he  has  read  extensively,  and 
read  to  the  pnrpose. 

Oor  anther  has  discussed  bis  subject 
ittder  the  following  heads :  Chap.  1. 
On  Uterary  Charticters.  II.  Yovih 
of  (^tnims.  III.  The  First  Studies. 
IV.  The  trritahitUy  of  Genius.  V, 
The  Spirit  of  Liter ature^  and  the  Spi- 
rit of  Societj/.  VI.  Literary  Solitude, 
VI  I.  The  Meditations  of  Genius.  VIII. 
The  Enthusiasm  of  Genius.  IX.  £t- 
terury  Jealousy.  X.  Want  of  Mutual 
Esteem.  XI.  Self  Praise.  XII.  The 
Domestic  Life  of  Genius.  XIII.  The 
Mairimonial  Estate.  XIV.  Literary 
Friendship.  XV.  The  Literary  and 
the  Personal  Character.  XVI.  The 
Man  of  Letters.  XVII.  Literary  Old 
Age.  XVIII.  Literary  Honours.  XIX. 
The  Influence  qf  Authors. 

Where  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects 
is  discussed,  it  is*  difficult  to  select.  We 
shall  however  specify  those  articles  with 
wbich  we  have  been  most  pleased,  and 
iotrodace  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  by 
wfateh  tbey  are  illostrated. 

(3ba|>.  II. — Presents  a  very  pleasing 
vi*w  €>f  the  variotis  indications  which 
characterize  youth  of  Genius ;  and  the 
importance  of  their  first  studies  is  well 
described  in  the  following  chapter,  and 
the  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  under 
which  the  self-educated  labour,  are  pour- 
trayed  with  much  feeling. 

Of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  self- 
cdscation  of  geaiuv,  we  have  a  remsrkahTe 
iaitance  in  the  chnnictFr  of  Moses  Men- 
dehofni,  on  whom  literary  Germnny  has 
bestowed  the  boDoorabie  title  of  the  Jew- 
isJi  Socrates.  Such  were  ihe  opnsrent 
iBvincible  obstructions  which  barred  out 
Mrodelsohn  from  the  world  of  literature 
aj»d  pliiloaophy,  thai,  in  the  history  of 
men  of  genius,  it  is  something  Uke  taking 
ie  the  history  of  man,  the  savai^e  of  Avey« 
Tpp  frooo  bis  woods, — Who,  destitute  of  a 
boman  language,  should  at  length  create  a 
model  of  eloquence;^  without  a  faculty  of 
eoQceivioga  figure,  should  be  capable  to 
ndd  to  the  demonstrations  of  EucFid;  and 
without  a  complex  idea,  and  with  few  sen- 
•atiofia,  should  at  l^ugth,  in  the  sublimest 
s^in  of  metaphysics,  open  to  the  world  a 
new  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soull 

Mendelsohn,  tlie  son  of  a  poor  rabirin, 
m  a  Tillage  in  Germany,  received  an  edu- 


cation completely  rabbinical,  and  its  natiir® 
must  be  comprehended,  or  the  term  of  edu- 
cation, would  be  misunderstood.  The  Is- 
raelites in  Poland  and  Germany  live,  with 
all^thc  restrictions  of  their  cerenionia!  law, 
in  an  insulated  state,  and  are  not.always 
instructed  in  the  language  of  the  country  ^ 
of  their  birth.  They  employ  for  their  com- 
mon intercourse  a  barbarous  or  patois  He- 
brew, while  the  sole  studies  of  the  young 
rabbins  are  strictly  conflned  to  the  Talmud, 
of  which  the  fundamental  principle,  like 
the  Sonna  of  the  Turks,  is  a  pious  rejec- 
tion of  every  species  of  uninspired  learning. 
This  ancient  jealous  spirit,  which  walls  in 
the  understanding  and  the  faith  of  man, 
was  shutting  out  what  the  imitative  Catho- 
lics afterwards  called  heresy.  It  is,  then, 
these  numerous  folios  of  the  Talmud  which 
the  true  Hebraic  student  contemplates 
through  all  the  seasons  of  life,  as^  the  Pa- 
tuccos,  in  their  low  valley,  imagine  their  , 
surrounding  mountains  to  be  the  confines 
of  the  universe.  ^ 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  plan  of  Men- 
delsohn's first  studies;  but  even  in  his  boy- 
hood this  conflict  of  study  occasioned  an 
agitation  of  his  spirits,  which  affected  his 
life  ever  after;  rejecting  the  Talmudical 
dreamers  he  caught  a  nobler  spirit  from 
the  celebrated  Maimonides;  and  his  native 
sagacity  was  already  clearing  up  the  dark- 
ness around.  An  enemy  not  less  hostile  to 
the  enlargement  of  mind  than  volumnious 
legends,  presented  itself  in  the  indigence 
of  his  father,  who  was  now  compelled  to 
send  away  the  youth  on  foot  to  Berlin  to 
find  labour  and  bread. 

Ai  Berlin  bo  becomes  au  amanuensis  to 
another  poor  rnbbin,  v«  ho  could  only  stifl 
initiate  him  into  the.  theology,  the  joris- 
prndcnce,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  of 
ills  people.  Thus  he  was  no  farther  ad- 
vanced in  that  philosophy  of  the  mind  iu 
which  he  was  one  day  to  be  the  rival  of 
Plato  and  Locke,  nor  in  (hat  knowledge  of 
literature  of  which  he  was  to  be  among  the 
first  polished  critics  of  Germany. 

Some  unexpected  event  occurs  which 
gives  the  first  great  impulse  to  the  mind  of 
genius.  Mendelsohn  received  this  from  the 
first  companion  of  his  misery  aud  his  stu- 
dies, a  man  of  congenial,  but  matnrer 
powers.  He  was  a  Polish  Jew,  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  Orthodox,  and 
the  calumniated  student  was  now  a  va- 
grant, witli  more  sensibility  than  fortitude. 
But  this  vagrant  was  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
a  naturallut  and  a  mathematician.  Men- 
delsohn, at  a  distant  day,  never  alluded  to 
him  without  tears.  Thrown  together  into 
the  same  situation,  they  approached  each 
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other  by  the  ttme  sympftthirt,  and  com* 
nutticating  in  the  only  language  wbicb 
Mendelaobn  knewr  Ibe  Polauder  volanta- 
rily  andertook  his  literary  education. 

Then  was  aeen  one  of  the  MOf  t  extraor- 
dinary apecUclea  in  tlK  biitory  of  modern 
literature.  T«»o  bouaeleaa  Hebrew  youths 
might  be  disooFered,  in  the  moon^tivrht 
streeta  of  Berlin,  sitting  in  retired  comen, 
or  on  the  stepa  of  aome porch,  ttie  one  in- 
atructiiig  the  other,  with  an  Euclid  in  his 
hand ;  but  what  is  more  'extraordinary,  it 
was  a  Hebrew  urersiou,  composed  by  him- 
self, for  one.fevbo  knew  no  other  langnage. 
Who  coulcf  then  have  imagined  that  the 
future  Plato  of  Oemany  was  sitting  on 
those  steps  I 

The  Polander.  AHroae  deep  melancholy 
had  settled  oil  liia  heart,  died — >et,  he 
had  not  lived  in  vain,  since  the  electric 
spark  that  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Mended 
sohn  had  fallen  from  liis  own. 

Mendelsohn  was  now  left  alone^  his 
mind  teeming  ivitli  its  chaos,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  DO  other  language  than  that  barren 
idjom  which  was  incapable  of  expreasfng 
the  ideas  he  wa;i  meditating  on.  He  bad 
scarcely  made  a  step  into  the  philosophy 
of  Win  age,  and  the  geiyus  of  Mendelsohn 
had  probably  been  tost  to  Gerifisny,  had  not 
the  singularity  of  hts  studies  and  the  cast 
of  hia  mind  been  detected  by  the  sagacity 
of  Dr.  Kisch.  The  aid  of  Ibis  physcian 
was  momentous;  for  he  devotee!  several 
hours  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  a  poor 
youth,  wliose  strong  capacity  he.  bad  the 
discernment  to  perceive,  and  the  generoua 
temper  to  aid.  Mendelsohn  waa  soon  en- 
abled to  read  Locke  in  a  La! in  version, 
but  with  such  extreme  pain,  that,  com- 
pelled to  search  for  every  word,  and  to  ar- 
range their  Litin  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  combine  metaphysical  ideas,  it  waa 
obaerved  that  he  did  not  so  murli  translate, 
as  guess  by  the  force  of  roeditacion. 

Thia  prodigious  effort  of  his  intellect  re- 
tarded nis  progreu,  but  invigorated  his 
habit,  as  the  rat  er,  l>y  running  against  the 
hill,  at  length  courset  with  facility. 

A  succeeding  oibrt  waa  to  master  the 
livhig  languages,  and  chiefly  the  English, 
thai  he  might  read  his  favourite  Locke  in 
his  own  idiom,  ^hus  a  great  genius  for 
metaphysica  and  langaagea  waa  fomMOg 
itself  by  itself. 

It  is  curiona  1q  detect,- In  the  olMffltter 
of  genius,  the  efifecU  of  lo^aA-Mid  noral 
influences.  There  rvsoUed  horn  Mendel- 
sohn's early  situntioo,  certain  defecta  in 
his  intellectual  character,  derived  from  l^ia 
poverty^  his  Jewish  educatioB,  and  bit  nu- 
meroua  impedimenta  in  literaiufe.    lahe- 


riting  but  one  language,  too  obsolete  and 
naked  to  serve  the  porposea  of  modern 
philosophy,  he  perhaps  overvalued  his  aew 
acquisitions,  and  in  bia  delight  of  knowing 
many  languages,  he  with  difficulty  escsped 
from  remaining  a  mere  philologist;  while' 
in. hb  ftrilosophy,  hsrving  adopted  the  pre- 
vailing principles  of  Wolf  and  Bumgatteo, 
bis  genius  was  long  without  the  courage  or 
the  skill  to  emancipate  itself  fron  llidr 
rosty  chains.  It  was  more  than  a  step  which 
had  brought  him  into  their  circle,  but  a 
step  was  yet  wanted  to  escape  from  it. 

At  length  the  mind  of  Meudebohn  en- 
larged in  literary  intercourse:  he  became 
a  great  and  original  thinker  in  msoy  beau- 
tiful speculations  in  niorAl  and  critical 
philo6o(>hy;  while  he  had  gradually  bevn 
creating  a  style  which  the  critics  of  Ger- 
many have  declared  waa  their  first  lumi- 
nous model  of  precision  and  elcgaiire.— 
Thus  a  Hebrew  vagrant,  first  perplexed  in 
the  volumnious  labyrinth  of  Judaical  learn- 
ing, in  his  middle  age  oppressed  by  indi- 
gence and  malady,  and  in  hia  matiirer  life 
wrestling  with  that  commercial  station 
whence  he  derived  hia  humble  indepen- 
dence, liecame  one  of  the  master-writers 
ill  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  his- 
tory of  the  mind  of  Mendelaobn  is  one  of 
the  noblest  pictures  of  the  self-edocatioo 
^Of  genius. 

For  the  irritability  of- men  of  genius, 
(it  roust  be  admitted  that  they  are  some- 
times Bufficieiitly  tiresome),  our  author 
offers  an  eloqaeot  apology.  We  extract 
4  few  passages,  as  no  an  favourable  spe- 
cimeu  of  his  style  sod  observation. 

The  modes  of  life  of  «  mad  of  genius, 
oOen  tinctured  by  eccentricity  and  eu- 
thuatasm,  are  in  no  eternal  conflict  with  the 
monotonous  and  imitative  habits  of  society, 
as  society  is  carried  on  in  a  great  metropo- 
lis,—where*  men  are  necessarily  alike,  and 
in  perpetual  inlepoonrse,  shaping  theoi- 
selves  to  one  another. 

The  ocenpafiona,  the  amusements,  and 
the  ardour  of  the^mau  of  genius,  are  dis- 
cordant with  the  artificial  halntsof  lifb; 
in  the  vortex^  of  bdaiheaa  or  th^  world  of 
pleasure,  crowds  of  bunan  beings  are  only 
treading  io  one  another*a'8te{)s;  the  pies- 
sores  and  aorrowa  of  thia  active  mnltitode 
are  not  his,  while  bis  are  not  obvious  to 
them :  Genius  in  society  is  therefore  often 
in  state  cf  suffering.  Professlonsl  cha- 
racters, Who  are  themselves  so  often  literary, 
yielding  to  their  predominant  inttreite| 
conform  to  that  asaomed  urbanity  which 
Itvda  thete  with  ordinary  minds ;  buttba 
man  of- genius  cannot  leave  himself  bebiod 
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in  the  cabinet  be  quits;  the  train  of  bit 
thoughts  IS  oot  stopt  at  will,  aod  in  the 
range  of  Gonversation  the  habits  of  his 
mind  will  prevail ;  an  excited  Imsgination, 
^  high  toned  feeling,  a  irandering  ret erie, 
8  restlessness  of  temper,  are  perpetually 
carrying  bim  out  of  the  proceasiooal  line 
of  the  mere  conversationists.  He  is,  like 
all  solitary  beings,  much  too  sentient,  and 
prepares  for  defence  even  at  a  random 
touch.  His  emotions  are  rapid,  his  gene- 
ralizing views  take  things  only  in  masses, 
while  be  treats  with  levity  some  useful  pre- 
jndires ;  be  interrogates,  he  doubti^  he  is 
caustic;  in  a  word,  be  thinks  he  converses, 
while  he  is  at  his  studies.  Sometimes,  ap- 
parently a  complacent  listener,  we  are  mor- 
tified by  detecting  the  absent  man;  now 
be  appears  bumbled  and  spiritless,  iHmi- 
nating  over  some  failure  which  probably 
may  be  ouly  known  to  himself,  and  now 
haughty  and  hardy  for  a  triumph  be  has 
obtained,  which  yet  remains  as  secret  to 
the  world.  He  is  sometimes  insolent,  and 
sometimes  querulous.  He  Is  stung  by  jea- 
lousy; or  he  writhes  in  aversion ;  his  eves 
kindle,  and  bis  teeth  gnash;  a  fever  shakes 
bis  spirit;  a  fever  which  has  sometimes 
generated  a  divease,  and  has  even  produced 
a  slight  perturbation  of  the  faculties. 

Is  our  man  of  genius  a  learned  author } 
Erudition  is  a  thirst  which  its  fount's  ins 
have  never  satiated.  What  volumes  remain 
to  open!  What  manuscript  but  makes  bis 
heart  palpitate!  Tliere  is  no  measure,  no 
term  in  researches,  which  every  new  fact 
may  alter,  and  a  date  may  dissolve  Truth  1 
thou  fascinating,  but  severe  mistress!  thy 
adorers  are  often  broken  down  in  thy  ser^ 
vitode^  performing  a  thousand  unregarded 
task  works;  or  now  winding  thee  through 
tby  labyrinth,  with  «  single  thread  often 
unraveUing,  aod  now  feeling  their  wayjn 
darkness,  doubtful  if  it  be  tbyaelf  they  are 
touching.  The  man  of  erudition,  after  bis 
elaborate  work,  is  ezpoaed  to  the  fatal 
omissions  of  wearied  vigilance,  or  the  ac- 
cidental knowledge  of  some  inferior  mind, 
and  always  to  the  taate^  whatever  it  chance 
to  be,  of  the  public. 

The  favourite  work  of  Newton  was  bis 
Cbrooo]o|;y,  which  be  wrote  over  fifteen 
times;  but  desisted  ftrom  its  publication 
during  bis  life-time,  from  the  ill  asage  he 
had  received,  of  which  be  gave  several 
instances  to  Peairce,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. The  same  occurred  to  Sir  John  Mar- 
aham,  who  foond  himself  accused  as  not 
being  friendly  to  revelation.  When  the 
learned  Pocock  published  a  iyecimen  of 
his  trandation  of  Abulpharaglua,  an  Ara- 
bian  bisforian,  in  1040,  it  exdted  great 
intereif y  but  when  he  pablishcd  bia  coni- 


plcte  versiOB,  in  l6Q8,  it  met  with  no  en* 
couragement ;  in  the  coarie  of  tboae  tbir* 
teeu  years,  the  genius  of  the  times  had 
changed;  oriental  studies  were  no  longer  in 
request.  Thevenot  then  coukl  not  find  a 
bookseller  in  London  or  at  Amsterdam  to 
print  his  Abolfeda,  nor  another,  learned 
in  Arabian  lore,  his  history  of  Saladine. 

The  anxious  uncertainty  of  an  author 
for  bia  compositions  resembles  that  of  a 
love^  when  he  has  written  to  a  mistress^ 
not  %et  decided  on  bis  claims ;  he  repents 
his  labour,  for  be  thinks  he  has  written 
too  much,  while  he  is  mortified  at  recol- 
lecting that  be  bad  omitted  aome  tbinp 
which  be  imagines  would  have  aecurnd 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  Madame, de 
Stael,  who  often  entered  into  feelings  fa« 
miliar  to  a  literary  and  political  family,  in 
a  parallel  between  ambition  with  genins, 
has  distingubbcd  them  in  this,  that  wbH/e 
'^  ambition  penev€r$i  in  the  desire  of  ac- 
quiring power,  genius Jlsg-r  of  itself.  Ge- 
nius in  the  midst  of  society  is  a  pain»  an 
internal  fever  which  weold  require  to  be 
treated  as  a  real  diseaae^  if  tbe  recorda  of 
glory  did  not  soften  tbe  sufferings  it  pro- 
duces.* 

These  moments  of  ansiety  often  darken 
the  brightest  hours  of  genius.  Radue 
bad  extreme  sensibility ;  Uie  psin  inflicted 
by  a  severe  criticism  outweighed  all  the 
applause  he  received.  He  seems  to  have 
fdt,  what  he  was  often  reproached  with, 
that  his  Greeks,  bis  Jews,  and. his  Turks 
were  all  inmates  of  Versailles.  He  had 
two  critics,  whob  like  oujr  Dennis  with 
Pope  and  Addison,  regularly  dogged  bia 
pieces  as  they  appears.  Comeille's  ob- 
jections be  woula  attribute  to  jealousy— 
at  his  burlesqued  pieces. at  the  Italian 
theatre^  he  would  smile  outwardly,  though 
sick  at  heart,— but  bis  son  informs  us,  that 
a  stroke  of  raillery  from  his  witty  friend 
Cbapelle^  ivhose  pleasantry  acarcelv  con- 
cealed its  bitterneas,  sunk  more  deeply 
into  his  heart  than  the  burlesques  at  tbe 
Italian  theatre,  tbe  protest  of  Coroeille^ 
and  tbe  iteration  of  tbe  two  Dennises. 
Tbe  lifef  of  Tii^  abounds  with  pictures 
of  a  comptete  exhaustion  of  this  kind ; 
hia  contradictory  critics  had  perplexed  him 
with  the  most  intricate  literary  discussions, 
and  probably ^easioned  a  mental  aliena- 
tion. We  find  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
be  repents  thn  composition  of  bis  great 
poem,  for  althongb  bis  own  taste  approted 
of  that  marvellous,  which  still  forms  the 
nobler  part  of  its  creation,  vet  he  con* 
feasea  that  his  critics  have  cleddcd,  that 
the  history  of  bis  hero  Godfrey  reqnirM 
another  apncies  of  conduct.  ^^Heneeb** 
criM  the  nnhappjr  bud,  "  donbli  vcs  me  i 
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but  for  the  past  and  what  is  done,  I  know 
of  no  remedy ;"  and  He  longs  to  predpilate 
the  publication  that  *•  he  may  be  delivered 
fh>m  misery  and  agony."     He  solemnly 
awears  tliat  *•  did  not  the  circumstances  of 
my  situation  compel  me,  I  would  not  print 
It;  cten  perhaps  during  my  life,  I  so  much 
drtubt  of  its  success."     Such    was  that 
painful  state  of  fear  and  doubt,  cxperi- 
^nced    by  the  author  of  the  **  Jerusalem 
J)elivered"  when  he  gave  it  to  the  world ; 
A  state  6t  siispence,  among  the  children  of 
Imagiimtlon,    of  which    none    are  more 
liable  to  participate  in,  than  the  too  sensi- 
Hhe    artist.      At  Florence   may    still  be 
tlew^  the  many  works  begun  and  aban- 
i3oned  by  the  genius  of  Michael   Angelo; 
♦hey  are  preserved  inviolate;  *'fo  sacred 
is  the  terror  of  Michael  Angelo's  genius!'* 
exclaims  Forsyth.    Vet  these  works  are 
not  always  to  he  considered  aa  failures  of 
the  cbissel;  they  appear  rather  to  have 
been  rejected  by  coming  short  of  the  ar- 
ttat*s  first  conceptions.     An  interesting  do- 
mestic story  has  been  preserved  of  Gesner, 
trho  SO' zealously  devoted  his  graver  and 
his  pencil  to  the  arts,  but  his  sensibility 
wan  eVer  struggling  after  that  ideal  ex- 
cellence he  could  not  attain  ^  often  he  sunk 
into  fits  of  melancholy,  and  gentle  as  he 
was,  the  tenderness  of  his  wife  and  friends 
could  nol  sooth  his  distempered  feelings ; 
it  was  necessary  to  abanaon   him  to  his 
own  thoughts,  till  after  a  long  abstinence 
fVom  his  neglected  works,  in  a  lucid  mo- 
ment, some  accident  occasioned  him   to 
return  to  them.     In  one  of  these  hypo- 
chondria of  genius,  after  a  long  interval 
of  despair,  one  morning  at  breakfast  with 
his  wife,  his  eye  fixed  on  one  of  his  pic* 
tiires;  it  was  a  group  of  faons  with  young 
shepherds  dancing  a^  the  entrance  of  ai 
cavern  shaded  with  vines  5  his  eye  appear- 
ed at  length  to  glisten  ;  and  a  sudden  re- 
tars  to  good  humour  broke  out  in  this 
Hvely  aposcrapbe,  '^Ah!  see  those  ptayf^it 
children,  they  always  dance!"    This  was 
the  moment  of  gaiety  and  inspiration,  and 
lie  flew  to  his  forsaken  easel. 

The  Spirit  of  Liteiiature,  and  the  Spi- 
rit of  Society,  are  characterize^  and 
contrasted  in  the  same  CailJitirl  t^j(l^  oC 
colouring :  and  in  tb«  aUtb  cbi^pt^r  Mc 
D'Israeli,  has  described  tlie  love  oC  so- 
liUidey  its  necessity  to  some  studious 
men,  and  its  irksomeness  to  others,  with 
such  equal  force  and  illustration,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  which  he  think§  ri^ht^  or 
njore  eligibfe. 

The  whole  «f  the  two  diopters  oa  the 
medilations  of  gtnkis^  and  oa  tbe  en* 


thustasm  of  genios  must  be  read ;  any 
extract  from  them  would  only impairibe 
beauty  of  the  re6ections  and  the  felicity 
of  anecdotes  with  which  they  are  eluci- 
dated* 

From  the  chapter  in  which  is  poar* 
trayed  the  influence  of  domestic  Hfc,  or 
men  of  genius,  we  select  the  following 
passages,  which  are  not  ifaore  charac- 
terized by  their  truth  than  their  ele- 
gance. 

The  home  of.  the    literary  charactet 
should  be  the  abode  of  repose  and  of  si- 
lence.   There  must  be  loc»k  for  the  festft 
of  sludy,  iu  progressive  and  alteruate  la- 
boiir.H ;  a  t:ibte  **  which,"  says  Gibboii,  "  I 
\»ou!il  not  rxch.'inj;e  for  llie  (reasurt^  of 
Ihiiitu*'      Hous^au    had    alwa)s  a  work 
goiug  oUt  for  rainy  days  and  spare  bonn, 
MicM  tts  his  dictionary  of  music;  a  variety 
of  woi^k^  never  tired ;  the  single  one  oaly 
exbaustetl.     Metastasio  talks  with  delight 
of  Ins  viiriety,  which  resembled  the  fruiti 
in  the  garden  of  Armida, 
£  mentre  spunta  l*un  I'altro  mature. 
While  one  matures,  tbe  other  buds  andUowi. 
Nor  is  it  always  fame,  nor  any  lower 
rnotive,  which  may  induce  him  to  hold  aa 
indefatigable  pen  ;  another  equally  power- 
ful exists ,  which  must  remain  inexplicable 
to  him  who  knows  not  to  escape  from  the 
listlessness  of  life— the  passion  for  literary 
occupation.     He  whose  eye  cap  only  mea- 
sure the  space  occupied  by  the  voluminoui 
labours  of  the  elder  Pliny,  of  a  Maziu- 
chelli,  a  Muratori,  a  Montfaucon,  and  a 
Gough,  all  men  who  laboured  from  tbe 
love  of  labour,    and.  can  see  no^hiug  in 
that  space  but  the  industry  which  tUIedil, 
is  like  him  who  only  views  a  city  at  a  dis- 
tance— the  streets  and  the  squares,  and  all 
the  life    and  population   within,  he  cao 
uevfT  know.      These  literary  characters 
projected  these  works  as  so  many  schcmei 
to  escape  from  uninteresting  pursuits ;  aud, 
io  these  folios,  how  many  evils  of  life  did 
they  bury,  white  their  happiness  «^pan4e<l 
with  theh- Volume.  AulusGellius  desired  to 
live  no  lor.ger,  than  he  was  able  to  reUin 
the  faculty  of  >vritiug.  and  observing.  The 
literary    character    qiust  grow  as,  impas- 
sionea  with  his  subject  as  JEUi^  with  his 
I  History  of  Animals  j  •♦wealth  and  honour 
I  might  have  obtained  at  the  courts  of 
'  princes ;    but  I  preferred  the  delight  of 
multiplying  my  ^nowk.dge.     f  am  aware 
that  the  avaricious  and  the  ambitious  will 
accuse  me  of  folly,    but  I  have  always 
foui\d  most  pleasure  in  observing  the  na» 
ture  of' Vinimals,  studying  their  characttr, 
and  writing  their  history."     Efca  with 
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those  who  have  ttcqdi red  their  celebrity, 
the  loTCof  literary  fattourls  uot  diminish- 
ed, a  circamstance  recorded  by  the  younger 
Ptioy  of  Livy;  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his 
lost  tk>oVs,  that  historian  had  said  that  he 
Had  got  sufficient  glory  by  his  foraier 
tf  ritings  on  the  Roman  tiistory*  and  might 
no%T  lepose  in  silence  ;  but  his  mind  was 
so  restless  and  so  abhorrent  of  iutlolence, 
that  it  only  f^tf  its  existence  in  literary 
exertion.  Sifch  are  the  hiihds  who  are 
Without  hope,  if  they  arc  without  occupa- 
tiot). 

Amidst  the  repose  and  sitence  of  study* 
delightful  to  the  literary  characters  are 
the  soothing  interruptions  of  the  voices  of 
those  whom  he  loves;  these  shall  re-aui- 
inate  his  languor,  and  moments  of  inspi- 
ration shall  be  caught  in  the  emotions  of 
affection,  wheu  a  father  or  a  friend,  a  wife^ 
a  daughter,  or  a  sister,  become  the  parti- 
pators  of  his  own  tastes,  the  companions 
of  his  sfudies,  and  identify  their  happiness 
with  his  fame.  If  Horace  was  dear  to  his 
frlf^nds,  he  declares  they  owed  him  to  bis 
father. 


■puros  et  intoDs 
(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  mo  et  ciras  amicis, 
Gaosa  fiiit  PSater  bis. 

Ub.  i.  Stot.  yi.  v.  69. 
If  pore  and  innocent,  if  dear  fforgive 
These  little  praises)  to  my  friends  1  live. 
My  fiitber  was  the  cause. 

JFVaacif. 
This  intelligent  father,  an  obscure  tax* 
^therer,  discovered  the  propensity  of  Ho* 
racers  mind  ;  for  he  removed  the  boy  of 
genius  from  a  rural  seclusion  to  the  metro- 
polis, anxiously  attending  on  him  to  his 
various 'masters,    fitruvius*  pours  forth  a 
grateful  prayer  to  the  memory  of  his  pa- 
rents, who  had  instilled  into  his  soul  a  love 
for  literary  and  philosophical  subjects.  The 
fattier  oT  Gibbon  urged  him  to  literary 
distinction,    and    the   dedication    of    the 
*  Esaajr'on  Literature,''  to  that  father*  con- 
nected with  his  sul)sequent  labour,  shews 
the  force  of  the  excitement.    .The  son  of 
BuHbn  one. day  surprized  his  father  by  tb/e 
sight  of  a  column,  which  he  had  raided  to 
the  memory  of  his  father's  eloquent  genius. 
"It  will  do  you  honour,"   observed  the 
Gallic  sage.    And  when .  that  )K(n  in  the 
revolution  was  led  to  the  guillotine^  he 
ascended  in  silence,  so  inipressed  with  his 
fither  s  fame,  that  he  only  told  the  people, 
"1  am  the  son  of  BudbnT    It  was  the 
mother  of  Burns  who  kindled  his  genius 
by  delighting  his  childhood  with  the  reci- 
tations of  the  old  Scottish  balladst  while 
to  his  father  he  attributed  l^b  cast  of  jcbarac-. 
ter  \  as  Biibbp  Watson  hat  recently  traced 


to  the  affectionate  influence  of  hii  mothec; 
the  religious  feelings  which  he  declares  he 
had  inherited  from  her.    There  is,,  what 
may  be  called,  family  genius;  in  the  home 
of  a  man  of  genius  he  diffuses  an  electrical 
atmosphere*;  his  own  pre-eminence  strikes 
out  talents  in  all.    Evelyn,  iu  his  beanU- 
ful  retreat  at  S&yes  Court,  bad  inspired  his 
family  with  tliat  variety. of  tastes  which  he 
himself  was  spreading  throiighout  the  oa* 
tion.      His  sou  translated   Rapia's  *' Gar- 
dens,** which  poem,  the  father  proudly  pre- 
served   iu    his  "Sylva;"   his  lady,    ever 
busied  in  his  study,  excelled  in  the  arts 
her    husband    loved,    and    designed   the 
frontispiece  to  his  Luccetius  -,  she  was  X\\t 
cultivator    of    their    celebrated    garden* 
which   served  as  **  an  example,"   of  his    . 
great  work  on  "forest  trees."     Cowley, 
who  has  commemorated  Evelyn's  love  of 
books  and  gardens,    has  delightfully  afe 
plied  Ihem  to  his  lady,  in  whom,  says  th« 
bard,  Evelyn  meets  both  pleasures; 
^  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books." 
The  house  of  Haller  resembled  iei  teqi* 
pie  consecrated  to  science  and  the  urft, 
for  the  votaries  were  hrs  own  family.    The 
universal   acquirements  of  Hallef,   were 
possessed  in  some  degree  by  every  One  un» 
der  bis  roof;  and  their  .studious  delight  in 
transcribing  manuscripts,  in  consulting  au- 
thors, in  botanisiog,  drawing  and  colour- 
ing the  plants  under  his  eye,  formed  occu- 
pations which  made  the  daughters  happy 
and  the  sons  eminent.    The  pa\ntef  Stella 
inspired  bis  family  to    copy    his  fanciful 
inventions,    and    the    playful    graver    of 
Claudine  jStella,  his  niece,  animated  bit 
•'  Sports  of  Children.**    The  poems  of  the 
late  Hurdis  were  printed  by  the  bands  of 
his  sisters. 

Matrimony  has  often  been  considered 
as  a  condition  not  well  suited  to  the  do- 
mestic life  of  genius  ;  as  being  accom* 
panied  by  too  many  embarrassments  for 
the  head  and  the  heart.  And  the  un^ 
happiness  of  many  men  of  literature  and 
genius  iu  the  matrimonial  state,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, certainly  corroborates  this  remark. 
But  this,  Mr.  D.  shews,  may  be  traced  ra- 
ther to  literary  men  uniting  themselves  to 
women,  whose  taste  and  whose  tempers 
ai^e  adverse  to  their  pursuits,  than  to 
the  nnsuitableness  of  the  nuptial  state. 

Gesner  declared  that  whatever  were  his 
talents,  the  perwo  who  bad  most  contri- 
buted to  develope  them  was  his  wife.  She 
is  unknown  to  the  public ;  but  the  history 
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of.  the  nriiid  of  such  a  womaii  cao  oiily  be 
truly  discovered  in  the  '*  Letters  of  Gesiier 
and  bis  Family."  While  Gesuer  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  favourite  arts, 
drawing,  paiotiog,  istching,  and  compos- 
ing poems,  his  wife  would  often  reanimate 
a  genius  that  was  apt  to  despond  in  its  at- 
tenpta»  and  often  exciting  him  to  new 
productions,  her  certain  and  delicate  taste 
was  attentively  coosolted  by  the  poet- 
painter — but  slie  combined  tbe  most  prac- 
tical good  sense  with  the  most  feeling*  ima- 
ginations ;  this  (brms  the  rareness  of  the 
character*-for  this  same  woman,  who 
uniteii  with  her  husband  in  the  education 
of  their  ehildren,  to  reliei'e  him  from  the 
interruptions  of  common  business,  carried 

'  on  alone  the  concents  of  his' house  in  la 
librairie*  Her  correspondence  with  her 
son,  a  young  artist  travelling  for  bis  sta> 
die»,  opens  ivhtit  an  old  poet  eomprelien. 
sively  terms  *'  a  gathered  mind.^  Imagine 
a  woman  attending  the  domestic  economy, 
and  the  commercial  details,  yet  withdraw- 
ing out  of  this  business  of  nfe  into  that  of 
the  more  elevated  pursuits  of  her  husband, 
and  the  cares  ana  counsels  she  tiestowed 
on  her  son  to  form  the  artist  and  the  man. 
To  know  this  incomparable  woman  we 
must  hear  her.  *  **  Consider  your  father's 
precepts  as  oracles  of  wisdom;  they  are 
the  result  of  the  experience  he  has  col- 
lected, not  only  of  life,  but  of  that  art 
which  he  has  acquired  simply  by  his  own 
industry.**  She  would  not  have  her  son 
suffer  his  strong  affection  to  herself  to  ab- 
sorb all  other  sentiments.  *'  Had  you  re- 
mained at  home,  and  l>een  habituated 
under  your  mother*s  auspices  to  employ- 
ments merely  domestic,  what  advantage 
would  you  have  acquired?  I  own  we 
should  have  passed  some  delightful  winter 
evenings  together ;  but  your  love  for  the 
arts,  and  my  ambition  to  see  ny  aoos  as 

.  much  distiogaisbed  for  their  talents  as  their 
virtues,  would  have  been  a  conatant  source 
of  regret^  at  your  passing  yodr  time  in  a 
manner  so  little  worthy  of  you.**  How 
profound  is  her  observation  on  tbe  strong 
but  con6ned  attachments  of  a  youth  of 
genius.  ^  I  have  frequently  remarked^ 
with  some  regret,  the  excessive  attachment 
you  indulge  towards  those  who  see  and 
feel  as  you  do  yourself,  aud  the  total  neg- 
lect with  which  you  seem  to  treat  every 
one  else.  lahpuld  reproach  a  man  with 
such  a  fault  who  was  destined  to  pam  hia 
life  in  a  small  sud  unvarying  circle ;  but 
in  an  artist,  who  has  a  great  object  in 
view,  and  whose  country  is  the  whole 
world,  this  disposition  seeoM  to  me  likely 
to  prpduce  a  great  oumlier  of  inconveni- 
ences-rralas !   my  son,   I  he  life  you  have 


hitheito  led  in  your  4kther*s  bouse  has 
been  in  fact  a  pastoral  life,  and  not  aucb  a 
one  as  was  necessary  for  tbe  e(lucalion  of 
a  man  whose  destiny  summons  him  to  the 
World.**«-^2\nd  when  her.  son,  after  medi- 
tating on  some  of  the  most  glorious  pro* 
ductions  of  art,  felt  himself,  as  he  says, 
"disheartened  and  ca^t  down  at  tlie  wiat- 
tainable  superior! ly  of  the  artist,  aud  that 
it  was  only  by  reflecting  on  the  immense 
labour  and  .continued  efforts  which  ^uch 
master^pieces  must  have  required,  that  i 
regained  my  courage  and  my  ardour,'*  she 
observest  '*this  passsge,  my  dear  son,  is 
to  me  HM  precious  as  gold,  and  I  send  it  to 
you  again,  because  I  wish  you  to  impress 
it  btrongly  on  >oiir  niiiiil.  The  rrniem- 
bhmce  of  this  may  also  be  a  useful  prc- 
servAtive  from  too  great  couddencc  in  your 
abilitr(>8,  to  which  a  warm  imagination 
UMiy  somctimrs  be  liable,  or  from  tiie  de- 
spondence you  might  occasionally  feel 
from  the  contemplation  of  grand  originals. 
Continue,  therefore,  my  dear  son,  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  and  a  pure  taste  fiom 
your  own  observatiantt ;  your  mind,  while 
yet  young  and  flexible,  may  receive  what- 
ever impressions  you  Wish.  Be  careful 
that  yo0r  abilities  do  not  inspire  in  you  too 
much  confidence,  lest  it  should  happen  to 
you  as  it  has  to  many  others,  that  they 
have  never  possessed  any  greater  merit 
than  that  of  having  good  abilities."  One 
more  extract  to  preserve  an  incident  which 
may  touch  tbe  heart  of  genius.  This  ex- 
traordinary woman,  whose  characteristic 
is  that  of  strong  sense  with  delicacy  of 
feeling,  would  check  her  German  senti- 
mentality at  the  moment  she  wss  betray- 
ing those  emotions  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  so  powerfully  mixed  op  with  the 
associated  feelings.  Arriving  at  their  cot- 
tage at  Sihiwald,  she  proceeds— **  On  en- 
tering the  parlour  three  small  pictures, 
painted  by  you,  met  my  eyes.  1  passed 
some  time  \n  contemplating  them.  It  ia 
now  a  year,  thought  T,  since  1  ssw  him 
trace  these  pleasing  forms;  he  whistled 
and  sang,  and  I  saw  them  grow  under 
his  pencil;  now  he  is  far,  far  from  us.— . 
In- short,  1  had  the  weakness  to  press  my 
lips  on  one  of  these  pictures.  loo  well 
know,  my  dear  son,  that  I  am  not  much 
addicted  to  scenes  of  a  sentimental  turn ; 
but  to  day,  while  I  considered  your  works, 
I  could  not  restrain  from  this  little  impulse 
of  maternal  feelings.  Do  not,  however, 
be  apprehensive  that  the  tender  affection 
of  a  mother  will  ever  l^ad  me  too  far,  or 
that  I  ahafi  suffer  my  mind  to  be  too  pow- 
erfully impressed  with  tbe  painful  sensa- 
tions to  which  yoor  absence  gives  birth. 
My  reaioii  convinces  me  that  it  is  for  your 
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welfare  (bat  you  are  now  In  a  pla^e  where 
your  abilities  will  have  opporliiuitiet  of 
uDfoldin;,  8od^  where  you  can  becooie 
great  in  your  art." 

Sucli  was  the  incompa ruble  wife  tod 
mother  of  the  Gesners  !— Willi!  now  be  a 
qufslion  i? hctlMfr  mntrimony  ia  itiooinpili* 
bif  witb  the  cultivfttiori  of  fhe  arts?  A 
uife  who  reaoimatea  the  ilroopliig  geoittt 
of  ber  buabaiid,  and  a  mother  who  it  in- 
spifMi  by  the  ambition  of  aeetng  ber  aona 
rmiuent,  ia  ahe  not  the  real  tidu^  which 
the  ancieuts    only    pertouified    iu    their 

MlIK? 

Fire  chapters  y«t  remain  to  be  no- 
tired;  but  we  havf  already*  extended 
this  article  to  the  utniofit  limits  vihicb 
Mir  psi^e.^  will  ndmit.  The  preceding 
extracts  ft  ill  enable  our  readers  tojudi;6 
cf  the  variety  of  instrnction  and  enter* 
tainment,  which  Mr.  D'laratli  hais  pro- 
vided for  them.  More  amosing  literary 
history  we  have  not  oAen  seen,  com- 
presseil  within  s^  abort  a  compass. 

P/uffi,  Elevations^  and  Sections  qf 
BtaldiMgt,  PMic  mud  Private,  executed 
in  various  parts  of  Englaud,  &c.  intlu- 
^iiij^lbe  Sew  Cufalom  Hoiiae«  London  ; 
with  pians,  details,  and  descriptions,  en- 
graved on  fifty-nine  pbtes.  By  David 
Lamg,  F.S.A.  Architect  and  Surveyor 
to  the  Board  of  Customs,  8iv.  Imperial 
folio.  Price  £6.  5s«  Taylor,  Loudon, 
1813. 

We  have  lately  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  as  the  British  School  of  Art, 
is  digtinct  in  some  of  its  branches, 
IPortraii  painting,  for  instance,)  so  it  is 
gndoally  farming  a  style  proper  to  it- 
^f,  in  others,  as  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
iwinrc.  In  History  Painting,  its  pro- 
gress is  slow,  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
^Bce  of  its  speedily  becomiog  rapid  : 
ibe  greater  source  of  employment,  the 
tborch,  being  closed  against  it.  Scnlp- 
»are,  also,  has  yet  difficulties  to  struggle 
with.  Bat,  the  department  of  Archi- 
^tare,  with  its  dependencies,  receives 
ample' encouragement,  in  that  general 
dnire  which  animates  the  superior 
(^ia^s  among  us,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
(u^veoient  and  handgome  residences, 
>iidfor  promoting  the  respectainllty  at* 
tached  to  neatness  and  symmetry ,'  wbere- 
««r  their  influence  extends. 


It  ia  but  nitoral,  that  the  same  de- 
sire, OD  an  enlarged  scale,  shoald  excite 
the  pnbltc  inind  on  occasion  of  our  na- 
tional structOres ;  and  should  meet  with 
a  correspondent  gratification,  in  the  ju- 
dicious and  appropriate  distinctioo  of 
edihces  known  to  be  erected  for  publir 
purpoaaa,  and  at  the  public  expense, 
ft  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  the 
metropolis  is  entitled  to  claim  prece- 
dence in  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  its 
buildings ;  nor  can  we  reflect  without 
regret  ou  the  pitiful  accommoda|ions  * 
granted  to  several  of  the  most  important 
of  our  national  offices;  and,  among 
others,  to  the  British  Senate  it<;elf  :-*• 
for,  such  they  must  appear  to  all  who 
are  jealons  of  the  reputation  of  their 
country,  and  to  every  foreigner  who 
arrives  among  us,  and  who  cannot  but 
draw  comparisons  between  the  mass  of 
ancient  inconveniences  at  Westminster, 
and  the  more  magnificent  erections 
which  distinguish  the  places  of  Legis- 
lative assembly,  in  less  wealthy  coun« 
tries. 

This  was  so  offensive,  that  efforts  have 
been  lately  made — better  late  than  ne- 
ver— to  improve  the  avenues  to  the 
Houses  of  Farliaro'-nt;  as  our  pages 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  ;*  and  we  ob- 
serve with  pleasure,  that  in  the  course 
uf  his  Majesty's  reign,  attention  has 
been  more  than  formerly,  paid  to  this 
object ;  some  of  our  old  structures  have 
undergone  much  improvement;  .and 
others  which  are  new  erections,  rise 
greatly  superior  to  what  they  might  have 
been  a  few  generations  back.  We  do  not 
mean  to  describe  our  modern  buildings 
as  faultless :  many  of  them  are  extremely 
censvrable,  in  parts,  at  least;  but  we 
mean  to  say,  that  the  general  improve- 
ment is  obvious  to  a  well-jnstrucied 
eye ;  and  that  the  cumbrous  taste  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Vanbrugh  and  Ridley 
is  happily  l>anisbed  from  among  the  ma- 
jority of  their  successors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  a  new  Cus- 
tom House  should  feel  the  influence  oT 
this  prevailing  disposition.  A  despica- 
ble or  .insignificant .  hovel  would  have 
become  an  object  of  ridicule.     It  wonid 
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have  disgraced  the  River  Thiiines,  the 
City  of  London,  the capitaluf  the  king- 
4oEn»  and  the  empire  at  large.  It  is 
well  observed,  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  work,  that 

Of  all  builditigB,  a  public  building  of 
thin  description,  is  seen '  by  the  grejitest 
number  of  foreignrrs ;  and  seen,  in  the  first 
instance,  b>  such  as  arrive  from  distant 
parts,  clisirged  wtthJhe  care  of  those  nu- 
merous and  valuable  cargoes  which  every 
tide  bears  to  anchorage  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Thames.  The  advantages  of  a  favour 
able  appearance  on  iiitroduclion,  are  ac- 
knowledged and  allowed  by  all;  but  they 
are  not  to  De  secured  by  suffering  the  eye 
^  strangers  to  rest  on  a  mean  or  unsightly 
structure.  I'ha  first  impresiiion  received 
from  the  official  dqiartneiit  of  mercantile 
affairs,  should  not  be  that  of  contempt ; 
that  arising  from  a  suspicion,  or  a  persua- 
aiou  of  iuabilily  to  do  better,  or  of  exces- 
sive economy  and  parsimony  in  the  nation, 
of  whose  concerns  it  is  the  index.  Neither 
onght  it  to  be  forgot,  that  the  respectability 
attached  to  the  character  of  a  merchant  of 
Liondon,  supposed  to  attend  personally,  in 
transacting  his  business  here,' (and  not  sel- 
dom engdged,  by  occasions  arising,  lo  ve- 
rify this  supposition)  demand  i  an  accom- 
modation becoming  the  genius  of  a  com- 
mercial nation;  and  far  removed  from  the 
fnd«nes8  of  unsettled  times,  aud  barbarous 
agett« 

The  dreadful  conflagration  by  which 
tli«  fortoer  Costom  H*»ase  was  destroyed, 
is   recorded   id  our  O.  S.  vol.  XV.  p. 
266.     Tbe  extensive  distress  and  coufu- 
MOQ  pr«doced  by  that  cafamity  among 
tlie  merchants,  were  amply  snfncient  to 
jvslify   the  exercise  of  every  possible 
precaution  against  the  recarrence  of  a 
SMMlar  destruction  :  and  we  are  happy 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Laing  has  protected 
'  tlrese  inp«»rtant  premises  by  ati  almost 
entire  exchision  of  timber.     I'he  m.iin 
parts  (4  the  buitding,  especially  of  the 
mere   important  offices,  are  of  stone, 
toriek,  and   iroir':  nothing  combnstible 
is  SKhnitted.  White,  therefore,  the  baild- 
ing  is  distinguished  by  etternal  appear- 
MWCt  it  it  skiMlly  gverded  internally 
against  a  simitar  accident.     It  cannot 
be  aopfeaed,  tAiat  we  are  competent  to 
give  aa  opinion  on  the  merits  of  its  in- 
ternal distribotioii,  yet,  as  Mr.  Laing 
'*  hopes  that  in  this  very  important  and 
difficult  part  of  this  intricate  underta 


self  with  having  succeeded  to  general 
satisfaction,'*  and  as  we  have  heard  no 
complaint  am(<ng  the  merchants,  or  the 
officers,  we  presume  that  it  fully  and 
happily  answers  the  purpose.  It  is 
jostly  described  as  an  '*  intricate  under- 
taking," and  we  doubt  not  the  architect's 
anxiety  when  called  to  combine,  and  to 
arrange,  to  the  best  advantages  such  a 
nonfiber  of  distinct  departments  as  are 
now  formed  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  London. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  a 
Dedication  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  a 
more  numerous  list  of  subscribers  than 
we  remember  to  have  seen  prefixed  to 
any  work  of  this  kind.  An  Introduc- 
tion^ evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care, 
narrates,  succinctly »  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  custom  duties  in  the  port 
of  Lohdoo,  from  the  days  of  the  origi* 
nal  Britons  to  the  present  time.  Thea 
follows  (dedicated  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs)  the  history  of  tbe  new 
erection,  with  the  plates  by  which  it  is 
illustrated*  The  second  part  contains  a 
few  private  huuses,  with  the  intended 
details  of  the  church  of  Sl  Dunstan  in 
the  East,  preceded  by  An  instructive 
and  amusing  Account  of  the  8aint  him- 
selfy  and  of  tbe  original  church. 

YeVy  few  opportunities  of  observing 
the  progress  and  effect  of  Gothic  com- 
position can  be  looked  for  in  the  Mo- 
dern Art;  and  perhaps,  it  were  too 
ranch  to  expert  whdt  properly  in  ay  jus- 
tify the  apptllatiou  of*  **  novelty."  A 
judicious  selection  of  parts  from  the 
best  authorities^  is  the  whole  we  are 
now  entitled  to  wish  for;  what  might 
with  propriety  have  been  thought  be- 
coming boldness  antiently,  would  hazard 
the  censure  of  being  extravagant,  and 
unwarrantable,  in  tbe  present  day.  This 
article,  then,  has  its  difficulties:  and 
a  composition  though  Gothic,  is  not> 
therefore,  allowed  by  prescription,  to 
be  barbarous. 

The  Plates,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  form' 
the  chief  body  and  values  of  this  work  ; 
they  are  highly"  creditable  to  the  abi<* 
iitiea  of  the  Architect;  but,  as  we 
cannot  traiiacribe  them,  we  must  refer 
them  to  the  stady  and  consideration  of 


king,  he  may  be  allowed  to  flatter  him^^  professional  men)  and  content  oofidves 
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vri0t  a  few  ^a^iracts  from  the  annexed 
obserFations. 

The  uri^iual  estimated  cost  of  this 
extensive  building:  was  formed  on  a 
calculation  of  the  whole  expense,  in- 
cluding  ihfi  foundations :  but,  fortu- 
nately  for  the  contractors,  tbey  declined 
to  enga«^e  for  what  could  not  be  ascar- 
tained;  and  the  foundations  were  made 
a  separate  article  of  charge.  Tbe  his-*, 
tory  evinces  the  propriety  of  this  deter* 
miiiatioo.  Tbe  following  instance  of 
deception  is  not  singular;  but,  perhaps, 
few  have  been  less  expected,  or  more 
mortifying. 

In  contemplation  of  a  building  of  snch 
great  magtiimde  and  weight,  it  became  a 
duty  of  roost  anxious  necessity  to  examine 
and  ascertain  completely  the  nature  and 
properties  of  tlie  substratum.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ground  was  bored  iu  rarious  piacea, 
with  augers-twenty-five  feet  in  length,  the 
end  of  which  terminated  iu  a  shell,  in-order 
to  bring  up  for  examination  specimens  of 
tbe  soil,  from  the  deplli  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  These  trials  produced  a  com- 
pact gravel,  di8iok>urcd  as  might  be  ex- 
pectedL  and  as  f  very  Cbiiig  seemed  to  con- 
firm, by  its  vicinity  to  tbe  bed  of  tbe  river. 
Tbe  results  of  several  boxings  indicated  a 
uiiUbrm  stratum,  the  most  desirable  in  na- 
ture for  the  reception  of  a  large  edifice, 
while  its  compactness  and  extent  excluded 
every  suspicion  of  its  being  otherwise  than 
native  \  and  this  confidence  was  strength- 
ened to  convidfON  by  finding  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  parts  ad^oent,  to  aossveif  Ibe 
same  description.  Nolvilhalaading,  as 
the  soil  above  this  stratum  proved  to  900- 
*  Ki»t  of  ground  artificially  and  somewhat 
loosely  made,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
drive  piles  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
foundations;  and  the  work  was  begun  Au- 
gust 1,  iStS. 

But  these  favourable  appeamnces  were 
delusive:  when  the  trenches  preparatory 
to  the  foundation  were  dug,  no  regular 
stratum  of  native  ground  could  be  traced. 
Risi«ig  from  the  htvel  of  the  river  to  the 
soutliHside  of-  Thames-stMet,  the  whole  pf 
tbe  extent  waa  diacovered  to  have  been 
formerly  a  pajrt  of  tlie  bed  of  tbe  Thames* 
Quantities  of  rushea  were  found,  intermixed 
with  chrysalids  of  water  insects.  Mussel- 
shells  were  also  found  in  diflferent  stages  of 
deranposttion;  those  lying  ai  the  soutb- 
essT  coraeff  of  tha  quay  preseoled  a  green- 
ish hua,  Miclintttg  to-  the  colour  of  verd^ 
gns^  wiiile.  those  which  wave  breofbt 
ap.fnim  tl9adqptb.Q£  se^peataen  faet.baloiP 


the  surface  of  Thames  street,  were  nearly 
reduced  to  earth. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  on  this  occasion 
three  distinct  lines  of  wooden  embank- 
nieiils  were  funiid  at  the  several  distances 
of  58,  86,  and  10.S  feet  within  the  range 
of  the  existiug  wharf,  and  about  .50  feet 
from  the  campshot,  or  outer  edge  of  tbe 
wharf  wall,  a  walljwas  discovered  ruDuing 
east  and  west;  it  was  built  with  chalk 
rubble,  snd  faced  wiiii  Purbeck  stone ;  this ' 
wail  was  supposed  to  be  either  part  of  the 
ancient  defences  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
of  some  outwork,  bastion,  or  barbican^ 
extending  westward  from  the  Tower. 

These  circumstances,  with  tbe  want  of 
a  uniform  consistency  in  tbe  soil,  further 
evinced  by  the  discovery  of  coins  and  other 
articles  of  workmansliip,  found  by  the  la- 
bourers employ(*d  in  digging,  were  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
gravel  brought  up  by  the  auger,  in  the 
first  borings,  most  have  been  thrown  tu  at 
different  (leriods  coincident  with  the  re- 
peated contractions  of  the  river ;  and,,  as 
itsliould  seem,  ^ubsequeutly  to  the  year 
1560,  when  the  old  waUiag  was  aufiicientlj 
distbigifishable  to  b^  noticed  in  a  view 
taken  about  that  time,  which  fts  given  in 
Maitland's  (Hstosy  of  Lsadon. 

Tliese  old  fonadatiou  walls  and  em-* 
bankments  presei^ttd  formidable  diffi- 
culties, being  so  Birosigly  compacl^d  to- 
gether, that  eten  with  the  assistanee  of 
ir(»n  wedges,  the  materials  were  not  se- 
parated without  great  labour  and  exer- 
tions. To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
case,  the  tide  flowed  daily  into  every 
opening,  and  during  tbe  winter  the  wa- 
ter, occasionally  freezing,  entirely  sus*^ 
pendcd  the  operations.  Patience  and 
perseverance  at  length  trinmphed ;  and 
tha  first  stone  ^f  this  national  edifice 
was  laid  at  tbe  south-west  comer,  OcC 
25,  1813,  being  the  fifty^third  aonivap* 
sary  of  bis  Majesty 'a  accession. 

To  our  readers,  who  have  fonnd  ia 
oar  worK»  n  variety  of  tables  shewing 
the  valne  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
of  late  years,  it  would  be  no  novelty  to 
submit  Mr.  Laing*s  account  on  this  sub- 
ject: but,  we  may  call  to  their  recol- 
lection, that  in  the  year  1815,  the  value 
of  tbe  importa  was  36  inillions  sterling; 
that  of  the  exports  was  61  millions;  and 
the  custom  duties  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions 
and  a  half  A  ccfrions  and  gratifying  con- 
trast to  thin  statement  it  farnisbed  bj  a 
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table  g^iveB  in  this  histoi'j :  it  describes 
the  profit  derived  from  the  royal  daties 
in  London  about  A.  D.  1246,  when  the 
city  of  London  purchased  the  fee*/arm 
of  the  principal  port,  Queen-Hithe*  with 
all  its  rights,  customs,  and  priWIeges. . 

£.   #.  d. 

Amoant  of  Tonnage  (the  king*8 
Wcigrh-Houte)  and  petty  itand- 

ajfw 97  13  11 

Amount  of  Casfomt  on   foreign 

merchaiidiscs,  with  the  i«iie  of 

divers  {MwaagcB 75    6  10 

Metage  of  coro,  and  CustoiDs  at 

Belia*s.^te. 5  18    7 

Cnstoms  on  fiib  &c.  bronght  to 

1  ondon-Bridge-tlreet 7    0    2 

The  itsne  of  the  6eld  and  bars  at 

Smitbfield • 4    7    6 

Toll  at  the  city  gates,  and  duties 

oo  the  Thames  westward  of  the 

bridge 8  13    2 

Stallage  duties  from  tbe  markets 

of  West-Gheap,  Grasa-Ghircbe, 

and   Wool-Chirche-ba«e,  with 

the  annual  Scotage  of  the  Bot- 
chers of  London 43    0    0 

Amount  of  tbe  produce  of  Queen 

Hithe 17    9    2 

Chattels  of  foreigners,  forfeited  for 

trading  in  the  city,  contrary  to 

the  laws  and  customs  tbereoir..      10  11    0 
Places  and  perqiilsites  within  the 

city a6    5    9 

IVodttea  of  tbe  Waidarii  and  Am. 

biaai  of  Gorbye  and  Natie,  ner- 

chaats  of  those  towaa... 9    68 


Total       364  13    2 


These  were  half  yearly  paynents;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  the  whole  port  of 
London  (Queen-Hithe  and  Beli^*s-gate) 
yielded  the  mighty  sum^pf  j-liss  than. 
» APy  pounds  !  per  annnm^  In  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  the  customs  wev«  ffirm^ 
for  £20,000,  and  produced  spwards  of 
£30,000:  in  the  tisnth  year  of  King 
James,  tbe  pert  of  London  alone  pro- 
duced £100,A7I2  18b.  4d.,  which  wa* 
nearly  three  tlmee  the  sam  collected  in 
all  the  other  ports  in  England.  There 
was,  certainly,  some  public  office  into 
which  this  snm  was  paid  :  but  no 
building,  distinguishable  by  its  size  or 
respectability,  Jbas  been  described  by 
Stow,  or  b9>  eey.  other  of  our  ancient 
historims. 

In  th^eoursrof  his  wodt,  tbe  Arcbi- 
tect,  who,  like  his  brethren,  when  al- 
lowed to  propose  their  plans  without 
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restriction,  has  made  very  free  with  his 
neighbour*s  property,  has  dropped  many 
obserutions  on  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive impnurements  in  this  part  of  the 
city.  Hehasdiminished  the  water  A^r^, 
and  augmented  it  there.  He  has  pul- 
led down  street  after  Street :  bnt  can- 
dour must  acknowledge  that  his  inten- 
tion in  so  doing,  is  the  improvement  of 
localities  which  need  improvement ;  and 
which  are  the  seal  of  amply  sufficient 
wealth  to  justify  the  intention,  and  pro- 
gressively, in  all  probability,  to  realize 
the  execution  of  the  pUn. 

Whatever  confidence  we  feel  due  to 
the  opinion  of  an  Architect  so  justly 
celebrated  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  an 
opinion  supported  by  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Laing,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
feel  no  less  reluctance  to  admit  the 
notion  that  the  river  Thames  is  gra- 
dually bcoming  shallower.  That  impe- 
diments to  the  free  course  of  the  stream 
are  multiplying,  is  notorious ;  and  every 
additional  bridge  across  it  augments 
their  number ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  every  new  embankment  also  by 
encroaching  more  or  less  on  the  water- 
way, contributes  to  render  that  water- 
way more  powerful,  and  consequently 
to  counteract  in  some  degree  th($  effect 
of  contemporary  impedimente.  Black 
and  heavy  will  that  day  be  when  Old 
Father  Thamea  forsakes  the  cityof  Lon-. 
don  :-he  must  first  be  leduoedto  a  mere 
rivulet;  and  that  We  trust  is  infinitely 
distant. 

Mr.  Laips  has  projecte4  bis  Quay  at 
least  thirty  feet  into  the  river ;  and  by 
introducing  one  uniform  line  of  fa^ijig 
lias  ad^ed  greatly  to  the  appearance  of , 
the  sirqcture.  But,  the  most  striking 
instances  of  skill,  are  the  King*sF»re- 
house,  and  tbe  Long  Room;  the  for* 
mer,  we  understand,  so  strongly  im,- 
pressed  the  Imperial  visitors  from  |lus- 
aia,  that  tbe  Grand  Duke  Njcboks 
ordered  drawings  to  be  made  of  it :  tbe 
latter,  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
public  at  large,  as  being  a  noble  apart- 
ment.   ^ 


The  King.*a  wareheuse  on  the  ^rennd 
Hoor,  iind  aiaoihe  cellari  beneath*  are  eon- 
structed  with  aaeries  of  diagonal  elliptical 
ribbed  arches,  intersected  by  parabolic 
vaultii^,  two  bficks  thick,  springiQg  fi^n  . 
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fltooe.  restiDg  on  pien  of  Aberdeen  gra* 
nite,  two  feef  tix  inches  square  at  the  base; 
bof  gradnally  diminishing  upwards  to  .the 
form  of  the  capitals.  In  the  operation  of 
building,  tba  joints  of  these  pillars,  and  of 
their  capitaia,  were  left  open  till  the  arches 
were  well  settled,  in  order  to  presene  the 
stones  from  damage  by  flosbing  or  chipping 
off* 

This  method  of  Faulting  over  large  areas, 
is  preferable  to  that  by  groined  vaulting, 
on  account  of  its  superior  strength  aud 
Ijeauty:  the  diagonal  ribs  constitute  Arm 
archetl  abutments,  aud  receive  equal  pres- 
Mire  on  both  sidtv  from  the  intrados  (or  in- 
trrveniug  vaulting,)  by  which  means  the 
whole  mass  forms  one  combination,  acquires 
all  possible  compactness,  and  is  rendered 
absolutely  secure. 

The  lateral  pressure  of  all  the  interior 
archea  is  in  all  points  counteracted  and 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  every  surround- 
ing arch,  while  the  pressure  at  each  end 
of  the  building  ia  received  by  abutments 
nnide  abundantly  soKd  and  strong  to  sustain 
the  ultivMite  thrust  of  the  whole  range,  on 
the  principles  of  resistance  and  equilibra- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  construction, 
with  the  quality  of  the  materials,  was  re- 
peatedly and  amply  proved,  by  loading  the 
exlrados  (or  superficial  series  of  vaulting) 
in  Tatious  parts  and  places  with  enormous 
weights,  during  the  progress  of  framing, 
preparing,  and  hoisting  the  timbers  of  the 
foof  of  the  Long  Room ;  which  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  Derricka  placed  on 
time  arches. 

In  point  of  appenraocc^  this  werebonae 
preaeikla an iinposingaapect,  in  the  interior 
from  its  great  extent;  from  the  varied  ef- 
fect of  the  lines  of  its  construction  i  and, 
from  the  Itght  and  shade  prodnced  by  its 


This  ia  an  instance  of  strength  :  im- 
■lediatdy  oyer  it  is  the'  Lon;  Room, 
which  as  an  instance  of  convenience, 
simplicity,  and  magnitude,  has  pro- 
bably, few  cqnahi.  This  required  a 
constractioD  altogether  different  from 
the  former :  the  reader  will  judge  on 
the  demands  made  on  the  Artists  skill, 
bj  an  apartment  of  the  following  di- 
mensions without  a  supporting  pillar  in 
it 

The  Long  Room  ia  one  hundred  and 
ninety  fcet  long,  by  shrty-six  fsrt  wide. 
These  diasenaioaB,  which  are  nearly  in  the 
TBtioa  of  three  to  one,  would  be  dispropor- 
tiooate,  if  the  apartments  were  on  a  mnch 
scaler  and  woold  approximate  to 


the  form  of  a  gallery,  without  properly 
answering  to  that  character:  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  length  of  the  room  is 
so  much  more  reduced  by  the  eflect  of  the 
perspective  than  the  width  is,  that  the  eye 
cannot  possibly  comprehend  both  the 
length  aud  the  width  at  the  same  time; 
and,  conaeqnently,  it  is  deprived  of  the 
only  means  of  foroiiug  an  estimate  of  the  ' 
real  or  the  comparative  dimeneions  of  length 
aud  breadth.  In  order  to  harmonize  the 
length  and  width  of  this  room  with  its 
height,  it  is  formed  into  three  squats  divi- 
sions or  compartments,  by  eight  massive 
piers,  which,  at  the  same  time,  answer 
the  important  purposes  of  adding  stability 
to  the  walls,  and  of  reducing  the  span  of 
the  ponderous  rool^  of  which  (as  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  walls)  these  piers  form  the 
entire  support. 

Each  square  compartment  terminates  in 
the  frustrum  of  a  dome,  springing  respec- 
tively from  four  segmentsl  arches;  the  cen- 
ter dome,  which  is  fifty-five  feet  high,  be- 
ing the  most  lofty.  The  srgihents  of  these 
curvatures  are  purposely  kept  low ;  l)ecanse. 
that  form  gives  dignity  and  character  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  room,  and 
finishes  in  a  favourable  manner  such  great, 
breadths  as  present  themselves  below  (he 
springicg  line  of  the  arches.  Each  com- 
partment is  ventilated  through  its  respec- 
tive dome;  and,  by  the  same  means,  cur- 
renta  of  air  are'  supplied  throughout  the 
timber  roof,  for  the  pnrpose  of  preventing 
the  accumulatioo  of  deleterioua  vapoury  for 
that  also  of  ensuring  a  supply  of  fresh  and 
aalubrious  air  to  the  interior  of  this  large 
apartment, -and  at  the  same  time  checking 
those  troublesonie,  and,  too  probably,  dan- 
gerous current^  which  otherwise  woold 
force  an  entrance  at  the  door  ways. 

T{y4  hghts  deflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  river,  i^ith '  the  variety  of  shades  and 
tones  of  iotCrmingTed  light  and  shade  which 
flecker  on  the  ceilhig  and  the  arches  of  this 
room,  produce  a  singularly  pleasing  tfect. 
The  whole  of  the  ceiling  and  tht  walls,  is 
tinted  and  drawn  to  represent  stone:  the 
floor  is  paved  with  stone.  But,  to  provide 
against  the  severities  of  the  winter  season, 
the  room  b  heated  by  two  large  pedestals 
of  cast  iron,  within  which  are  enclosed 
stoves,  and  vertical  tubes  discharging 
heated  air,  with  lateral  horizontal  tubes 
conducted  tinder  the  floor. 

This  room,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe^ 
the  roof  of  which  haa  no  intermediate  sup- 
port, b  occupied  for  the  transaction  of  the 
gneater  part  of  the  business  requiring  pub- 
lic iutercourse.  Its  most  interesting  ap- 
pearance  is  at  a  time  when  many  hundreds 
of  psirsons  of  trery  ds|criptioa  and  nation 
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are  here  itsemMedy  and  biuily  engeged  rn 
disehargiog  their  leTeral  affairs.  The  coun- 
ters and  desks  which  sorroond  the  room, 
are  occupied  by  the  officers  and  clerics  of 
the  revenne;  they  preserve  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance externally  ;  hut- are  Tarioosly  dis- 
tributed internallyr  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent conveniences  required  by  each  indivi- 
dual. The  area  of  the  room  is  paved  with 
remarkably  large  slabs  of  Scotch  stone; 
andwitbia  the  inclosnres  are  boarded  floors 
lor  the  accommodation  of  the  occupiers. 
In  the  eentve  are  three  large  circnlar  desks, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  poblic.  The 
great  apace  which  this  room  encloses,  com* 
prising  an  area  of  not  less  than  1/50,000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  iseffectually  warmed  to 
a  pleasing  temperature,  'by  means  of  the 
two  air  stoves,  the  expense  of  which  is  less 
than  six  shillings  per  diem. 

Mr.  Laing  adds  a  description  of  these 
stoves :  but,  we  mast  decline  following 
him  here ;  and  also  into  his  immense 
combinations  of  beainsi  tressels,  atid 
girders,  thongh  these  are,  cert<iinlj^, 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting  to 
Professors  of  the  Art.  We  must  also 
decline  following  this  gentleman  into  his 
description  of  the  original  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  (derived  in  part  from  a  book  of 
the  churchwarden's  accounts,  9aved  from 
the  tire  of  London)  bnt  most  close  by 
complimenting  him  on  the  almost  singu- 
lar opportunities  he  has  had,  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  t^hich  we  understand 
is  but  of  moderate  length,  of  contribu- 
ting such  conspicuous  services  to  his 
country,  both  in  church  and  state. 


The  Testimony  of  Naiural  Theology 
to  Christianity.  By  Thomas  GisboMie 
M.  A.  12ma  5s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
London,  1818b 

Mf.  Gisborne  has  long  been  known  as 
a  distinguished  moralist  and  divine ;  and 
the  present  publication  will  by  no  means 
detract  from  his  well-earned  reputation. 
It  is  not  designed  to  supersede  Paley's 
^  admirable  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology^ 
but  19  supply  what  be  has  omitted,  the 
point,  which  that  eminent 'winter  puis 
forth  his  strength  to  evincie,  is;  that  the 
incontestable  and  diversified  indicatiotis 
of  design  in  the  visible  creation,  the 
exquisite  and  benignant  arrangements 
Jn  every  part  and  class,  animate  and  in- 
animate, demonstrate  the- txisteace  and^ 


the  sifperintendeiice  of  one  Supreme, 
AH-Powerf^l,  Alt-Knowing,  and  Bene- 
volent Author.  The  tiatural  attributes 
of  the  Deity  he  states  to  be,  omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence,  eternity,  self-ex- 
istence, necessary  existence,  and  spirit- 
uality. But  Paley's  view  of  Natural 
Theology,  contains^  nothing  concerning 
holiness  as  an  attribute  of  Deity,  by 
which  attribute  Wr.Gisbonre  understands 
the  possession,  in  perfection,  of  justice, 
liuth,  mercy,  purity,  and  every  other 
moral  excellence ;  the  habitual  exercise 
of  all  and  of  each  of  these  excellencies 
in  the  government  of  the  universe ;  cor- 
respondent and  operative  approbation 
of  each  created  being  invested  with  mo- 
ral agency,  who  acts  in  willing  accord- 
ance with  these  excellencies;  and  cor- 
respondent and  operative  disapprobation 
of  each,  who  acts  in  willing  contrariety 
to  any  ef  them. 

Further,  Paley  says  nothing  relative 
to  the  earth  being  at  present  to  t))e  low- 
est known  depth  beneath  its  surface,  io 
such  a  state  of  ruinous  disorder,  and 
exhibiting  such  concomitant  phenomena, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  pio- 
ceeded  thus  from  the  forming  hand  of 
its  Creator ;  nothing  of  man  being  now 
in  a  fallen  state  through  transgression ; 
nothing,  therefore,  of  bis  being  actu- 
ally placed  paiHly  under  penal  discipline, 
partly  under  hopes  and  indications  and 
means  of  mercy. 

k  is,  therefore,  Mr.  Gisborne*s  ob- 
ject to  prove  thaf,  towards  the  know- 
ledge and  cunfirniation  of  these  and 
other  fundamental  truths  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  Christian  Revelation,.  Natu- 
ral Theology  affords,  in  addition  to  its 
developement  of  the  attributes  enume- 
rated by  Paley,  specific  and  appropriate, 
and  most  valuable  aid.  Commencing,  ' 
therefore,  from  the  point  at  which  the 
archd*acon*s  wOrk  terminates,  Mr.  G. 
first  shews  that  ihfe  ejrterior  strata  of 
the  earth  arc 

At  present  in  a'sfate  of  total' cohfusioiV* 
and  df^loeation,  manff^ttly  p^odiiced  by 
convulsions  of  extreme  violence  ;  couvoN 
aioMra^colDpaeied  by  tbefgdliertti  d^str^^'- 
tioB V)f '  the- living  iiibaWtaJitS'  of*  tVe  sliv*- 
fkee;  with  •  the  exQ^on  .ef  these  which 
might  be  prea^irved.  by.  eitpeciehiatkpettf 
tiol}^  on  the  peri-  of'  tb«  Deity.*  Thtete^ 
duotiett  of^the-certh-^o^its  actual «late>dv* 
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recUycenlrvy  <o  the  btrmony.  reg^abntah 
add  order  by  nhich  all  the  otUer  kiiQWB 
works  of  God,  from  the  biglu^st  to  the 
lowest,  are  cbaracterisedy  and  the  conco- 
nitint  destroction  of  aniniated  existtence, 
can  be  ascribed  by  aatorai  r^aaoa  to  no 
Atber  ciDse  tban  the  imligaalioB  of  God 
apjost  mankind,  the  only.  nv>ral  agvnts 
oD  the  globe:  an  indignation  not  to  be 
explained  otherwise  than  by  disobedience 
oa  tbeir  part  to  bia  command menta. 

Secoodiy,  that  the  aarface  of  the  earth 
WQi  Bercifaliy  so  arranged  through  the  in- 
f(ruineo(ality  of  the  deluge,  withdrawn 
bj  I  gradual  bat  somewhat  rapid  retire- 
ment, as  to  furnish  to  tbe  survivors  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  to  their  descendants,  a 
bibitatino  commodious  in  itself,  and  suited 
U  the  several  purposes  of  their  existence, 
ibetber  purposes  of  penal  discipline^  or 
14"  fflerciful  encou/agemenf,  in  the  condi- 
ffoo  and  under  tlie  dispensation  now  ap- 
pointed for  fhenn 

Thirdly,  thnt  the  mineral  contents  of  tbe 
nrih  are,  in  their  nature  and  in  tbeir  po- 
siiioo,  soch  aa  to  be  consiateiit  with  the 
condition  of  a  taco  of  bein^^s,  fallen,  through 
(raoflgression,  yet.  not  excludeiUVom.  hopes 
and  prospects  ef  mercy :  but  ate  not  such 
af  we  can  conceive  to  be  consistent  with  a 
itite  adapted  to  beings  remaining  holy, 
and  in  tbe  full*  possesaion  of'  the  divine 
&Tor. 

Foortbiy,fbaMbe  hu^ctptoporlioD  which 
tbe  collective  amount  of  torrid  deserts  «od 
infKU  wastes  bears  to  tbearea  of  dry.  laud, 
on  tbe  g1obe»  and  tbe  extent  of  the  ha- 
^^ inflicted  on  human  life  and  happiness, 
by  volcanoea  and  earthquakes,  do  not 
comport  with  the  supposeable  coudition 
of  a  holy  race  of  b^ein^ ;  butentirtly  ac- 
n)rd  with  the  state  of  beings  fallen  through 
siB,aod  stationed  partly  undec  a  peinaldis- 
dpliae,  partly  under  a  diapeusaticto.  of 
merey. 

Fittbly,  that  the  objects  provided  on  tbe 
rarface  of  the  earth  for  the  use  of  mao^  as 
ptaats,  tt€»8»  and  other  nuteriale.fwr  sus- 
teaaace,  cloth  iiig;^  shelter*  and  accomiao> 
ditfOfl,  together  with  the  animals  fitted  for 
dofiestic  use,  and  for  tbe  alleviation  of 
haiaao  labour,  are,  in  their  several  quali- 
ties, and  also  in  the  actual  degree  of 
•boodanoe,  soch*  aa  to  be  accurately 
Adapted  to  guiltj  beiaiga  pUced  aadar  the 
<Kseiplioe  audi  |h«  di^peoaatioB  whi«h>,bave 
been  sUted. 

Sixthly*  that  the  hqman  frame,  in  its 
fhvetnre,  ia  its  powers,  in  its  weaknesses, 
nits  ueceaailies* in  its  ordinary  measure  of 
^th  and  aioluseas^  aAd  in  the  |ireoarious- 
Bawand  tbe  abMrtoeaa  of  mortal  exiatence, 
Koorda.with  the  cQjxiifif^  ef ,  mw.M  a 


fallaa  creaturet  statiuAed  iw  aiW0i4d  where 
penal  diacipliae  b  combined  with  iudiea- 
tiuos  and  inoana  of  mercy.  In  its  stmc- 
t^irc  also,  fdbatvacled  from  tboHo  iniots  to 
suffering  and  those  iaftrmittessubaequewlly 
superadded  ou  account  of  tratis^rcssion, 
it  appears  evitlcntly  to  bnvo  been  suited 
to  a  paradisiaral  state.  But,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  those  inlets  to  suffering  ' 
and  those  infirmities,  it  ia  not  accordant 
with  any  supposablo  sifoatiou  of  beings 
stedt^t  in  holiness,  and  possessing  the 
unclouded  favor  of  their  God. 

Seventhly,  that  ia  tlie  tendencfesand  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  ;  tendencies* 
demonstrating  by  hourly  experience,  to 
reason  and  observation  a  nature  radically 
corrupted,  a  nature,  however,  capable  of 
being  restored  by  divine  grare.  as  exam- 
ples of  characters  transformed  under  that 
sacred  influence  testify,  to  the  love  and 
tlie  practice  of  rtghteiiuaiiess ;  faoulties^ 
bearing  amidst  their  Uehnsemeuitaiid  ibcir 
Hmitations  marks  of  their  high  origin,  but 
in  their  exertions  exposed  to  continual  ha- 
aard  of  disappointment,  and  -retaining  a 
feeble  and  transitory  hold  on  tbeir  acquis 
^itions ;  we  read  the  same  di&closures  res- 
pecting man,  his  condition,  and  his  pros- 
pects^ which  from  the  aoteoedeni  lines  of 
argument  we  have  aUeadyi  deduced. 

£ighthly,  that  while  in  the  various 
branches  of  buniau  occupalton.  tokens  of 
the  divine  benignity  aro^  iatcMningl/^di  in.  a 
proportion  sufficiont  to  justify  tbe  hope, 
that  tbe  guilty  race  is  not  excluded  from 
mercy :  tbe  amonnt  of  labour,  of  pain,  of 
solicitude,  of  precartousness;  of  disappoint- 
ment, is  so  great  as  to  be  inconsistent 
with  any  conceivable  state  of  holy  beings, 
and  evIdaHUy.  to  bear  a  peeal  oharaoter. 

Nintbly»  that  9II  thp  preceding,  ,pjiapo<> 
sitiona  are  strengthened  by  thet  argameat 
from  negation ;  by  the  absence,  namely^ 
on  the  practical  non-existence,  of  any  fact 
contrary  to  any  of  them. 

Tenth1y»  that  the  situation  of  man  upon, 
earth,  marked,  on  the  one  band,  with  the 
impress  of  penal  inftictioaa  for  sin,  and  on 
the  other,  with  signs  of  mercy  and  meaiia 
ofgrace,  isieevery  pavt  stamped iwitb tbe 
character  of  morai  discipline*    This  moral 
discipline  is  in  perpetual  and   universal . 
operation;  and  is  specifically  suited,  not, 
only  to  inculcate  and  to  enforce  those  g^ 
neral  verities  which  are  common  to  true 
religion  under  every  dispensation,   but  to 
guide  and  prepare  men  profitably  to  re* 
ceivetlie  particular  dispensation,  through' 
which  it.  was,  ordained  iui  the  divine  wfs*    • 
dom  that  m^fi^.  shenid  ,t>&  co^ve^ed* 

Eleventhly*. that  the  number,  tbeyarjctyy  ■ 
the  presisipikAQA»thftiaipeil«iietuo£t.th» 
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coinoideacMt  reiemblaooei,  aod  ftiialogiei, 
existiDg;  between  thc^  ftotaal  lUte  of  tbiogi 
amongf  mankind,  as  it  is  ascertainabie  by 
observation*  and  the  Soripturei,  attest  tbe 
troth  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  pointedly 
.  corroborate  tbe  doctrinei  of  tbe  Gospel. 

Tbe  arguments  here  briefly  atated  are 
conducted  with  much  force  and  perspi- 
cuity. Though  the  work  professes  to 
be  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  inde- 
pendent treatise  which  all  may  peruse 
with  benefit ;  and  it  presents  a  collec- 
tion of  important  geological  facts,  that 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
those  more  expensive  works,  which  or- 
dinary readers  cannot  fHrocure,  As  Mr. 
Gisborne's  treatise  will  doubtless  be 
widely  read,  we  would  suggest  that  its 
circulation  might  be  increased  by  print- 
ing it  in  8vo«  to  arrange  with  Paley^ 
admirable  work. 


The  Confession  ;  or  the  Novice  of  Si. 
CUre,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Author 
of  *'  Purity  of  Heart.'*  ISno.  Sivpkin 
and  Marshall,  London,  1618. 

We  noticed  this  lady*s  fomer  pro- 
duction with  that  commesdation  which 
the  purity  of  ita  moral  tendency  de- 
manded. *  Tbe  volume  now  under  con- 
sideration will  not  detract  from  oar  fair 
authors*  literary  reputation.  The  '  con- 
fenion'  is  avowedly  founded  on  the 
pathetic  story  of  Tbeodosius  and  Con* 
stantiftp  recorded  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
464.  The  tale  is  narrated  in  eaay,  and 
for  the  most  part  correct  verse.  To  this 
succeed  two  Scripture  portraits,  entitled 
Abraham  and  Rebecca :  they  fail  where 
all  attempts  to  versify  scripture  history 
must  necessarily  fail, — ^in  that  inimita- 
ble simplicity  which  characterises  tbe 
sacred  writings.  The  '  Lines  on  the 
death  of  a  foreigner  of  qaality,'  are  in  a 
high  strain  both  of  poetry  and  morality. 
The  whole  poem  la  too  long  to  trans- 
cribe, and  any  extract  from  it  would 
only  diminish  its  excellence.  Tbe  other 
minor  poems  are  very  pleasing,  particu- 
larly that  on  the  death  of  the  revered 
Princess  Charlotte,  which  is  equal  to 
many  that  have  been  published  in  a  more 


•  Sm  Lrr.  Pan.  N.  8.  VU.  VIl.  p.  419. 


expenaive  form.  We  give  the  '  Shep- 
herd's invocation  to  Sprint^,'  as  a  pas- 
sable specimen  of  the  lighter  prod uctioDi 
of  this  lady*s  muse. 

Lovely  Nymph,  with  langhiug  eye. 
Why  deUy  thy  ooniog,  why  ? 
BMtr,  oh!  baste,  aod  let  thy  feet 
Waader  by  my  shaded  seat ; 
Lightly  trip  betide  my  cot. 
Dance  along  each  well  known  ipot; 
And  where'er  thy  footsteps  tread. 
See  the  lowly  flow'rets  spread. 
Twined  in  thy  yellow  hair. 
Bring  tbe  daiqr*  fresh  and  fair ; 
While  I  bine  eye,  of  matchless  hoe, 
9f ocks  the  violet  lo  blue. 
Street  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek 
More  than  morrai  grace  shall  speak  \ 
While  thy  parted  lips  exhale. 
All  the  perfume  of  the  gale. 
Come,  oh !  ooom^  aod  let  me  sec, 
Joy,  and  hope,  and  peace,  with  thee. 
Let  thy  glance,  with  life  divine. 
O'er  my  precincts  meekly  shine ; 
Haste,  oh  !  hasten  to  tbe  bowV, 
Bring  the  wreath,  and  bring  the  flow^ 
Sport  amid  the  lucid  tide, 
.See  the  meadows  in  their  pride, 
Mark  tbe  lambkins  in  their  piny: 
Come,  thou  lov'd  one,  come  away. 
Nature's  choristers  advance. 
Calling  to  the  jorund  dance  ; 
Hear  their  voices  as  they  rise. 
Hailing  sweet  the  vaulted  skies  ; 
Weary  £aHb....ibe  waits  like  me. 
See,  she  longs,  she  pants  for  thee. 
Gome,  oh !  come  then,  balmy  Spring, 
All  thy  beauties  hither  bring ; 
Come  and  grace  this  lov'd  retreat. 
Come  and  share  my  rustic  teat; 
Come,  oh !  come,  with  all  thy  charms. 
Come,  and  bless  thy  lover*s  arms. 
Think  not  time  or  summer's  ray 
Shall  any  passion  melt  away,' 
Or  that  autumn's  yellow  hair 
Will  to  me  teem  bright  or  tair. 
Thou  art  as  the  op'ning  day, 
Sammer  sets  in  Autumn's  ray ; 
Hope  of  blim  thy  glances  cast, 
Summer  smiles  when  thon  art  past. 
Fair  !■  autumn  with  her  train, 
Sweeping  o^er  the  loaded  plain ; 
Fair  the  crowded  board  she  brings. 
And  Dresh  tfae'flraitage  of  her  springs , 
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Ftk  tf  AttttiBB,  but  her  diarnis 
Soofl  are  lost  io  Wioter^s  armt. 
Fromis^d  hope,  thy  joys,  roy  fair, 
Sveet  it  roses  in  the  air. 
Hute,  theo  hMteo  to  oiy  ^w'ls 
BriDf  tlie  wreat4,  Md  briof  tte  ^^r. 

A  Letter  to  a  /fiend  rt^lativ^  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Island  of  Oomiiiica. 
By  Laogford  Lovefl,  £«q»  8vo.  Robbins, 
Winchester,  18ia 

Oar  readers  may  possibly  recollect 
that  public  attetftion  wa$  directed  to  this 
Qofortanate  island  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  The  de- 
lip  of  the  present  well  writtl^n  letter  is 
to  describe  its  present  distressed  sfate, 
and  to  stggest  auitabte  remedies :  and 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
g^inaUj  intended  for  general  cironhiiion, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  effect  to'  the 
writer*s  beneroleoC  suggestions,  by  gi  vi  o^ 
a  particalar  accoani  of  his  pamphlet. 

The  bland  of  Dominica  in  ordinary  aea- 
loos  is  favourable  to  the  growth  .Qf  provi- 
WM,  which  are  raited  witbjiltle  trp(ible. 
The  negroes  subsist  on  yama,  eddoes,  plan- 
ttiai,  bananas,  cassava,  and  various  other 
regetables  and  frtiits,  most  of  Which  attain 
to  an  enorroons  size ;  but  from  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  they  are  often  watery.  Poul- 
try and  pigs  are  also  raised  by  the  negroes, 
and  allowaoces  are  made  to  them  of  salt 
sad  of  salt  provisions,  and,  occasionally,  of 
floar,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  such  other 
aKicles  as  are  calculated  to  promote  health 
sod  itreogth ;  these,  together  with  lumber, 
which  comprehends  wood  for  buildhig, 
Biill-tiniber,  stares,  &c.  were,  till  of  late 
yein,  obtained  from  the  United  States  of 
Aaerica,  and  arrived  generally  iu  assorted 
cargoes,  at  seasonable  times,  in  sufficient 
qaaotities,  and  were  taken  at  a  fair  ex- 
chaoge  for  rnm,  of  which  America  was  the 
(hid  market 

For  many  years  no  hurricane  severe 
eaoagh  Io  destroy  the  provisions  occurred, 
aMoigh  they  were  sometimes  damaged. 
The  bod  is,  in  general,  not  rich  enough  for 
the  growth  of  canes ;  indeed,  few  of  its 
raOeys  are  of  safficient  capacity  for  a  su;;ar 
pUstatioo,  the  hill-sides  being  deprived  of 
the  Bstoral  soil  by  excessive  rains.  Its 
coffee  estates  are  of  uncertain  produce. 
Aid  its  comnsaDications  by  sea  and  land 
fe  intermpted,  difficult,  and  dangerous  ; 
wtfait  the  inhabitants  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  can  have  but  little  tntercoutse, 
or  ioterchaAge  of  commodHies. 
▼SL.  VIII.  No.  46.  LU.  Pom.  N,  S.  Mar,  I. 
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From  these  natural  aod  local  disadvan- 
tages, as  well  as  others  too  tedious  to  men- 
tioo,  many  estates,  in  spite  of  a  profitable 
commerce  with  America,  and  of  propitioos 
seasons,  were  abandoned,  and  their  propri- 
etors ruined  ;  many  hardly  paid  their  con- 
tingent expenses,  and  the  interest  of  their 
debts  i  and  but  a  few  compensated  in  any 
fair  degreefor  the  capital  invested, the  risks 
incurred,  and  the  labours  endured. 

6ut  the  tfme  was  approaching,  when  the 
island,  by  the  failure  of  its  domestic  re- 
source!^ and  of  the  ususi  channels  of  its 
forei<|;n  suppi)',  wsA  destined  to  sink  yet 
much  4owe^  m  the  scale  of  misery  and 
wretohedifeis^  of  the  x^uises  and  quick 
piii- ;*  ,1  (.r  which,  T  willj  as  briefly  and 
plainly  as  I  eau,  »ppnj£^  you ;  thai  you  may 
be  Hhle  to  form  a  rizht  jutjj^mcnt  U[jo(i  the 
•ubjet^t,  niid  to  decide  in  what  ways  aud  in 
wlint  d<  i^ree^  the'governmeNt  at  home,  ntjul 
the  w  hi  te  Inhabitants,  ha  re  respectively  con- 
iHhuled  to  its  present  deplorable  condition. 

The  piiucii)al  cau^Ci  of  thr  distress 
here  referr^ ^  tori^ro  shiewn;io  bave  beea 
Hurricanesy*  which  destroyed  cattle. 
And  lA  sam'e  i instances;  negroes,  together 
with  the  biiik!}ng»,  ftnd  the  fruits  oftha 
(sarth,-when1ii  a  stated  of*  forwardness  ; 
2.  the  late  War  whh  America,  which 
deprived  the  Island  of  its  u^ual  advan- 
tageous exchanges  of  rum  for  corn,  salt 
provisions,  lumber,  fee. ;  and  3.  The 
prohibition,'  by  the  legislature  of  the 
mother  country,  of  the  fcrmer  inter- 
course through  Amcrrcan  bottoms, 
which  prohibition  has  'been  so  stnctly 
guarded,  and  enjoined,  that  nb  relaxa- 
tion-f!6iiTd'be*m^de- by  the  governor,  ex- 
cept  in  cffe^  of  extreme  ncces^ty,  of 
which  nccessfity  he  vras  to  judo;e  not  by 
the  dearnesrf^  but  by  the  actual  want  of 
provisions.  Thf^  effect  of  this  prohibi-, 
lion  hits  been  the  adofition  of  a  similar 
condnct  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  ; 
and  thoagh,  aft«»r  the  hurricane  of  Oc- 
tober, 1817,  the  ■governor  opened  the 
ports  for  six  months,  yet  the  sufferers 
of  the  island' of  Dominira  have  not  been 
ible  to  derive  all  the  benefit  they  other- 
wise might,  from  this 'measure,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advantage  taken  of  their 
exigencies,*  by  the  avarice  of  com- 
merce, wbieh,  after  a  hurricane,  more 
tlian  -doubles  the  price  of  every  com- 
modity that  is  offered. 

•  &ee  tea  o€«««Bt  of  the  tremendous  burri- 
rane  <yi  July  1813^  iu  the  Lit.  Pan.  O.  S.  Vol. 
xiv.  pp  668,  670. 
Y 
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This  prohibition  oar  author  considers 
as  the  principal  impediment  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Dominica,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
prives the  planters  of  the  means  of  cal- 
tivating  its  unproductive  soil  to  advan- 
tage. He  therefore  directs  all  his 
strength 4  to  evince  its  impolicy,  as  now 
conducted;  at  the  same  time  be  ac- 
knowledges the  wisdom  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, if  gradually  introduced.  Deeply 
as  Mr.  Lovell  appedrs  to  have  suf- 
fered, in  common  with  the  other  planters 
of  that  Island ;  the  recollection  of  his 
losses  at  no  time  betrays  him  into  im- 
proper lanfiriinge;  and  this  part  of  his 
letter  is  highly  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

We  ha^e  not  room  to  follow  his  other 
details  and  suggestions ;  but  his  remarks 
on  the  depressed  state  of  religion  in  the 
colony  are  so  important, and  are  expres- 
sed with  so  much  temper  and  good 
sense,  that  it  would  be  injnstice  to  our 
readers  to  withhold  them.  To  this  de- 
pressed state  he  suspects  that  much  of 
its  present  misery  is  to  be  attributed. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God 
hai  a  controversy  with  this  people,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  only  prott^statit  place  of 
public  worship  in  the  inland  has  been  suf- 
fered to  go  to  decay  ;  and  that  not  out* 
alone,  as  I  understand)  is  now  remaining 
upon  another  ?  With  if  pari  passu  (is  it  too 
much  to  say,  because  of  it,  as  indicative  of 
the  decrease  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  ? )  has  decayed,  whatever  of 
pros|>erity  or  happiness  the  colony  before 
enjoyed.  **  Tlini  that  hononreth  me/'  sa)s 
Gwf,  "  I  will  honour.**— I  have  loved,**  says 
David.  "  the  habitation  of  thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth.*' 
Surely,  then,  the  Legislature  of  Dominica 
might  have  levied  a  small  annual  tax,  for 
keeping  in  repair  the  edifice  **  in  which 
God's  honour  dwelleth.'*  The  omiasion  re- 
Beets  the  greatest  disgrace  on  them,  and 
on  the  people  who  have  never  petitioned, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  either  for  repairing  the 
old,  or  constructing  a  new  church.  That 
there  never  was  more  than  one,  will  per- 
haps admit  of  some  excuse.  There  vi 
only  one  town,  and  the  roads  in  general  are 
so  bad,  that  there  would  be  great  difiirulty 
in  assembling  a  larger  congregation  than 
one  or  two  contiguous  estates  would  sup. 
ply.  The  rivera  too,  become  suddenly  im- 
passable, from  the  torrents  which  fall  from 
the  mountains. 

At  Roseau  there  is  a  resident  clergyman, 


who  would  doubtless  rejoice  to  see  the 
church  rebuilt,  and  to  resume  his  profea- 
sional  duties.  And  with  a  view  to  the 
t>etter  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
increase  of  religion  in  those  paits  of  the 
island  which  «re  t>eyond  the  limits  of  the 
resident  minister's  ability  to  attend,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  certain  missionaries  of 
good  report,  and  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  church  of  England,  might  be  sent 
from  home,  for  the  pur^iose  of  visiting,  at 
least,  two  estates  on  every  Sunday  ;  and 
there  reading  the  prayers,  according  to 
our  liturgy,  to  the  assembled  people,  and 
afterwards  drlivering  a  suitable  exhortation 
in  some  capacious  room,  either  now  stand- 
ing, or  which,  1  doubt  not,  the  proprietors 
of  large  estates  would  build  for  such  ex- 
cellent uses ;  and  to  which  the  people  on 
the  smaller  ones  might  be  invited  to  repair. 
When  the  missionary  was  attending  his 
duty  elsewhere,  the  manager,  or  some  other 
competent  person  on  eadi  estate^  might 
read  the  pravers,and  a  written  exhortation^ 
a<lapte(l  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  his 
congretration.  And,  in  the  week,  the  mia- 
sioiiRries  niiifht  make  themselves  highly 
useful  ill  teaching  and  catechising  the  ne- 
groes. 

These,  or  some  other  such  measures,  are 
iudisfteiisably  necessary  ;  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons hefore  given,  would  be  attended  With 
better  practical  results  than  the  buildii\g  of 
iiiore  churches  in  an  island  90  situated. 
The  nrirrocs  are  neither  slow  to  hear,  nor 
dull  to  comprehend,  the  doctrines  of  scrip- 
ture. Their  moral  improvement  has 
hitherto  been  answerable  to  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  they  have  acquired.  And  I 
doubt  not  they  will,  step  by  step,  attain  to 
a  right  knowledge  and  steady  practice  of 
religions  duty.  The  laws  amended — the 
church  rebuilt — the  ministers  preaching 
the  word— the  people  attentive  and  obe- 
dient to  it— the  further  mercies  of  God 
might  be  fully  rehed  on.  "  The  lions  do 
lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but  they  who 
seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of 
thing  that  is  good." 

After  the  most  anxious  consideration  of 
the  relations  which  subsist  betweeajroas- 
ter  and  slave,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  is  the  only  true  friend 
of  both,  who  enforces  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  reeiproM  benivolenee ;  who» 
by  persuading  the  former  to  treat  the  lat- 
ter with  tenderness,  and  to  administer  li- 
berally and  freely  to  all  hb  wants,  both 
of  M>ul  and  body,  supplies  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  powerful  motives  for  the 
obedience  of  the  slave*— gratitude,  love*  and 
confidence. 
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The  Echo  rf  the  Study;  or  Lectures  and 
CoiiverKatious,  both  Characteristic  and 
Seiitimeotal.  12mo.  4s.  Edwartitt,  Lon- 
don,   1818. 

Among  ths  various  methods  of  amuse-* 
Bieot  resorted  to»  in  this  age  of  manifold 
diversions,  for  the  purpose  of  begailing 
time,  not  (be  least  rational  is  that  of 
delivering  lectures,  on  various  topics  of 
general  interest,  which  obtains  in  many 
villages,  that  are  inhabited  by  persons 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  Of 
Lectures  delivered  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  present  instructive  volume 
is  the  *  £cbo.'  The  subjecU  of  the 
'  Lectures  and  Conversations'  are,  the 
advantage  of  occasional  retirement  from 
the  world,  and  the  domestic  circle,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  ouiselves, — the  excuses  made  by  the 
vicious  and  dissipated  for  continuing  in 
their  vicious  courses, — ^theatrical  amuse- 
ments— ^and  the  great  difference  between 
a  coarse  of  wickedness  and  a  life  of  sober 
and  rational  piety.  The  arguments  on 
these  subjects  are  fairly  and  forcibly 
stated  on  both  sides ;  and  the  conversa- 
tions are  sustained  with  much  animation. 
Altogether,  we  think  this  little  work  a 
very  pleasing  manual  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  may  be  advantageously  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, to  guard  them  against  the 
wiles'  and  temptations  of  immoral  and 
vieioas  persons. 

New  Orthographical  Exerciu$,  with  the 
correct  orthoepy  of  every  word  for  the 
use  of  foreigners,  and  schools,  in  general. 
By  Alexander  Power.  l«mo.  2s.  bound. 
Law,  London. 

NewExerdnes  in  Ortlu>graphy\  containing 
Selections  from  the  most  admired  au- 
thors in  prose  and  verse.  By  Joseph 
Guy,  jun.  18mo.  Is.  bound.  Baldifin 
and  Co.  London,  1818.- 

Whatever  is  undertaken  with  the  im- 
portant design  of  facilitating  the  busi- 
Dcss  of  education,  has  a  claim  to  be 
received  with  indulgence,  on  account  of 
its  motive^  While,  therefore,  we  wil- 
liflgly  give  to  these  writers  every  com- 


mendation to  which  their  books  are  on 
this  account  entitled,  iu  justice  to  oor 
readers  we  cannot  but  express  our 
strong  objections  to  the  plan  of  giving 
passages  erroneously  spelt,  as  exercises 
to  children :  for  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  they  will  retain  some  of  the 
faults  which  they  are  desired  to  correct^ 
and  which  might  not  otherwise  have 
occurred  to  them.  Those  teachers, 
however,  who  approve  of  this  method, 
will  find  these  publications  well  suited 
to  their  purpose.  Mr.  Guy's  Exercises 
contain  many  beautiful  passages  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  are  selected  with 
great  judgment;  and  in  Mr.  Power's 
publication,  the  proper  accent  is  given 
to  each  word,  and  a  kind  of  scale  of 
vowels  is  added,  which  will  afford  some 
assistance  in  the  pronunciation. 


Observations^  proving  that  Dr.  Wilson's 
Tincture  for  the  cure  of  Gout  and 
Rheumatism,  is  similar  in  its  nature  and 
effects,  to  that  deleterious  preparation, 
the  Eau  Medicinale.  By  W.  H.  WiN 
Hams,  M.D.  F.L.S.  one  of  the  Physi- 
cians to  the  Ipswich  Dispensary;  and 
to  the  Lying-in  Charity.  4to.  Callow; 
London,  1818. 

We  have  too  frequently  been  con- 
strained to  admit  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion, that "  this  is  the  age  of  quackery.*' 
Detesting  empiricism,  whether  in  law 
or  in  politics,  in  morals  or  in  physic-, 
we  hail,  with  no  slight  satisfaction, 
every  effort  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
genuine  science.  The  object  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  is  clearly  expres* 
sed  in  its  title  page ;  and  that  object, 
we  think,  is  accomplished.  Of  the  de- 
leterious qualities  of  the  Eau  Medici^ 
nale  d^Husson^  we  believe  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  in 'the  medical  world  ; 
it  has,  in  many  instances,  proved  fatal ; 
and,  from  the  alarming  facts  adduced 
in  these  pages,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
us  to  warn  onr  readers  against  the  use 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  Tincture,  or  of  any 
similar  medicine,  without  due  exa- 
mination. They  who  peruse  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's tract,  and  it  ought  to  be  perused 
by  every  gouty  patient,  vrill  not,  we  ap- 
prehend, require  any  further  caution. 
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A  Genealogical  Tnhle  of  the  De^ 
eeewhmt  of  George  L  King  of  Great 
Britain,  pointing  out  their  Succesiions  to 
the  Throne,  with  their  respective  ages. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Betham,  Editor  of 
Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  World,  &c.  es.  6d.  Fenner,  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

In  tabular  prodnctiona,  two  points  are 
essential :  coi-rectiiess,  and  distinctness; 
From  Mr.  Beiham^s  industry  and  expe- 
lience  in  tiiis  department,  we  have  no 
doybi  that  the  table  before  us,  possesses 
the  former ;  and  respecting  the  btter, 
the  slightest  glance  will  afford  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  Suggested,  in  all  proba- 
bility»  by  the  decease  of  our  late  be- 
loved Princess,  and  by  the  anxious  in- 
terest  which  was  consequently  felt,  oob- 
cerniog  tlie  succession  to  the  throne  of 
these  realm?,  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  the  latest  period.  It  appears  to  be 
extremely  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended. 


Hfterars  ^t^iattt. 

4uthort,  Editors^  and  Publisher,  are  particulariy 
reoNcsted  to  forward  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  poit  paid,  on  or  before  the  igth  day  tf 
each  month,  tite  titlee,  prices,  and  other  parti- 
ctUers  qf  works  in  hand,  of  published,  for  this 
department  tf  the  work. 


WORKS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION* 
ARTS,   FINE. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  is  preparing  Forty 
Etchings  from  specimens  iu  the  Elgin  col* 
lection,  to  be  accompanied  with  critical 
remarks  on  those  Grecian  relics. 

BIOORAPEY. 

Dr.  Macleay,  of  Glasgow,  has  iu  the  press 
Historical  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  cha- 
racter, Rob  Roy,  and  of  the  Clan  Macgre- 
gor,  including  origiual  notices  of  Lady 
Grange.  A  Prefatory  Sketch,  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  the  highlands,  prior  to 
the  year  1745,  will  also  be  given ;  and  the 
whole  iTill  comprise  such  authentic  inforo 
mation,  oharact eristic  of  highland  customs 
and  manners,  from  sources  only  accessible 
to  the  writer,  as  have  not  before  been  made 
known.  The  work  is  expected  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  month,  and  will  be 
accompanied  with  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Rob  Roy,  from  the  only  original  painting 
extant. 

CHEMISTRY,    GEOLOGY,   ANB  NATURAL 
HISTORY* 

Mr.  Brande  is  preparing  for  publication, 


a  Manual  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  pHii- 
pipal  farts  will  be  arraaeed  in'  the  order 
they  are  discussed  in  his  Lectures. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Elements 
of  Geology;  by  Robert  Jameson,  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  J^ectureroo 
Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  with  il- 
lustrative  plates.  Professor  Janesoo  has 
also  in  the  press,  A  Manual  of  Mineralogy, 
12mo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fleming  is  printiog, 
in  2  octavo  volumes,  a  General  View  of  Ibe 
Strncture>  Functions,  and  Classification  of 
Animals,  with  plates  and  illostratiooi. 

EDUCATION. 

Miss  Thurtle  bas  in  the  press,  in  ooero- 
lume,  ]2mo.the  History  of  France  fron  the 
earliest  periods,  down  to  the  second  retoni 
of  Lpuis  IStb,  with  a  chronological  tshle 
of  contents,  a  contemporary  list  of  priocsi, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  political  srraog^ 
ments  of  Europe,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty 
*of  Paris. 

Miss  Sandham,  author  of  t()e  Twin  Sis< 
ters,  has  iu  the  press,  the  School-Fellowi, 
which  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  pre- 
sent month. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press  an  improred 
edition  of  his  larger  work  ou  Latin  Piosody 
and  versification* 

A  new  edition  of  Seneca's  MoraU,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  with  a  portrait,  will  appear 
early  in  July. 

LAW. 

Reports  of  Cases  tried  in  the  Jury  Coutt, 
from  the  institution  of  the  court,  in  1815, 
to  the  Sittings  at  Edinburgh  ending  in 
March  1818,  by  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  ad- 
vocate, 8vo. 

MXDICINK. 

Dr.  Bateman  will  soon  publish,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Character  of  the  Epidemic  Ferer 
prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  with  looie 
observations  on  the  method  of  treatment 

MISCELLANIES. 

In  the  press,  the  Angler's  Vadc-Mcfoin, 
containing  a  descriptive  acccouat  of  the 
water  flies,  their  seasons,  and  the  ktodof 
of  weather  that  impels  them  most  .on  the 
water.  The  whole  represented  in  Iwehe 
coloured  plates.  To  which  is  added,  a 
descriptioa  of  the  different  baits  used  in 
angliug,  and  where  found,  by  W.  Candi* 
iu  post  8vo. 

Sir  T.  C.  Morgan  is  printing,  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  Sketches  of  the  PhUosopbyof 
Life. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  oc- 
tavo, The  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  year 
1756.  This  rare  book  is  correctly  reprinted 
with  the  rm'mes  of  the  writers  of  the  wfitt 
im(K>rtant  critfcisas;    ll  coiitmns  the  ftnt 
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publMbed  EmAys  o(  Dr.  RobertsM  and  Dr. 
Adam  Smith*  and  tke  oiriy  knowo  printed 
Gompotitioo  of  Lord  CTianceUor  RMlin. 

Oo  the  latof  Aog  will  be  published,  price 
2b  The  Northern  Star,  or  Monthly  Ma^n- 
uoe,  for  Yorkshire,  Lfancaahire.Derbyahire, 
NorlboDibertand,  Cheshire,  Nottiogham- 
abire,  and  the  adjoining  coantieif  embel- 
liahed  with  a  higbly-finiahed  copper  plate, 
betog  n  continnatioB,  on  a  aore  extensive 
•cale,  of  the  Northern  Star,  or  Yorkshire 
Magazine.  The  editors  of  this  work  have 
already  obtained  the  support  and  co-ope> 
ration  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
can  promise  their  readers  much  original 
information  oo  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  publication  will  be  made  subaervient 
to  no  party,  and  religious  and  political 
cootrovemy  will  be  wb<dly  excluded. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  William  Bordon  s 
Maleriab  for  Thinking,  with  many  altem- 
tions  and  corrertioDs,  will  shortly  appear, 
ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver  the  whole  of  the  Quadrille  figures, 
ilhntraf  ed  by  diagrams,  arranged  in  a  new 
and  systematic  manner. 

HOTELS. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  New  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  collected  aud  arranged  hy 
Jedidiah  Cleishbotbam,  schoolmaster  and 
parish  clerk  of  Gandercleugb,  4  vols. 
ISmo.  also. 

Saint  Patrick,  a  national  tale  of  the  fifth 
century,  by  an  Antiquary,  S  vols.  l2mo. 

Robert  Hui»h,  Esq.  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  Bees,  has  in  the  press,  Verezzi,  a  ro- 
mance of  former  days,  4  vols. 

PQCT»T. 

Sarah  RetioM,  autl^or  of  Village  Conver- 
sations, has  iM  the  press,  the  Temple  of 
Truth,  a  poeyi,  in  five  cantos.   . 

The  Rev.  I.  Cobbin  will  Koon  publish 
Scripture  Parables,  in  verse,  with  expla- 
nations and  reflect  ioas»  drawn  chieAy  from 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Exposition. 

Mr.  Bisse*  of  the  Hbtorical  Picture  Gal- 
lej'v,  at  i>eamin<2;ton,  has  announced  for 
pubiicatioii.  a  novel  work,  entitled  a  Poe- 
tical Gazetteer  of  all  the  prineipal  cities, 
boroughs,  a«d  sea-ports  in  the  united  kiug 
dom. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Cricliton  has  in  the 
press,  a  aecoad  edition  of  the  Festival  of 
Flora,  a  poem,  with  botanical  notes,  illus- 
trated with  engravings. 

In  a  few  daya  wilt  be  publbhed,  the 
Wamiag  Voice,  a  sacred  poem,  in  two 
cantos :  addressed  to  iiifidel  writers  of  poe- 
try. Rry  llie  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  John 
Turnoar,  A^.  former^  of  Si.  Mavy  Hall, 


Oxford,  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Union 
of  '4*ruth,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  in  the 
doctnne  of  the  Eslablislied  Church. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  Re- 
cluse of  the  Pyrenees,  a  porm.  Inscribed 
to  his  Royal  HighneA  tlie  Prince  of  Saxt 
Cobourg. 

POLITIC*. 

In  the  press,  Rationul  Reform,  or  Consti- 
fulional  Principles,  Addressed  to  the  good 
sense  of  tbe  tinglisfa  nation.  By  a  Barris- 
ter^  8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Mr«  Bagster  is  printing  an  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  translatioQa 
into  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish* 
French,  and  German  languages;  to  be 
comprised  in  a  4to.  volume,  noiform  with 
his  Polyglot  Bible. 

*,•  A  Common  Prayer,  in  each  of  the 
above  languages,  in  a  beautiful  pocket  vo: 
lume,  will  be  published  at  the  same  time. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David  bas  iu  the  prea^. 
tbe  Qrand  Schism,  or  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  khown  to  be 
separatists  from  tbe  Church  of  England. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Moore  has  two  volumes 
of  Sermous  ne^trly  ready  to  appear. 

In  tbe  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and  Ex- 
planatory Theological  Dictionary  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  in  which  all 
tbe  words  of  the  four  leailing  parts  of  speech, 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  arranged  under 
their  respective  heads,  and  the  explanations 
given  in  as  simple,  clear,  and  concise  a 
manner  as  possible. 

The  publication  of  a  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
including  his  fabulous  history  from  the 
Apocryptiical  Go&pels,  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, &c.  has  commenced,  and  will  be 
completed  in  at>out  six  monthly  numbers. 
Is.  each. 

TOPOORAPHT,   VOYAGES,  AJID   TaAVELS. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  in  the  press,  a  sup- 
plemental 4to.  volume  to  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Eiistttcc's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy, 
cnlars'^d  by  n  Tour  roun<l  Sicily,  &c. 

Edward  Dodwell,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
publicdtiou,  a  Clattsical  and  1  opographical 
Tour  ill  Greece,  in  two  4to.  vols,  with  not 
less-thnn  100  engravings.  He  also  intends 
to  publish  Sixty  Views  of  Grecian  Anti- 
quities, of  the  size  of  Slnart*8  Athens. 

In  the  press,  a  Descripticn  of  the  Islands 
of  Java,  Bali,  and  Celebes  *,  with  an  account 
civil,  political,  commercial,  aiid  historical, 
of  the  principal  n<«tions  and  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  By  John  Crawfurd, 
£ftq.  late  Residei>t  at  the  court  of  the  Sol- 
tan  of  Java,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  illustrative 
maps  and  engravings. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  »  Statistical 
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•nd  Historical  Account  of  the  United' Slatw 
of  America,  fiom  the  period  of  the  first 
ettabhshments  to  the  prcnent  day.  On  a 
new  plan.  By  W.  D.  Warden,  formerly 
ConsnI-General  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris,  3  vols.  Svo.  with  maps. 

Mr.  Fussell  is  preparing  for  speedy  pub- 
lication, a  Joiirricy  round  (he  Const  of 
Kent,  including  Rye,  Winchclsea,  Hastini-s, 
and  Battle,  in  Sussex,  nnd  Peiishursl  and 
Tunhridge  Wells,  bHn;j  original  notes  made 
on  the  spot,  in  a  summer  excursion,  Svo. 
wilh  a  map. 

In  thepress,  an  Account  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Nepal.  Bv  Francis  Hamilton  (formerly 
Buchanan)  M.D.  F.R.S.,  L.  and  E.  F.A.S. 
k.c,  4to.  with  m:)ps  dnd  illustrations. 

BOOKS    PUBLfSHED. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Build- 
ings, public  and  private,  executed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England,  &c.  including  the 
plans  and  details  of  the  new  Custom  house, 
London,  with  descriptions.  By  David 
Laing,  F.S.  A.  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Board  of  Customs.     Imperial  folio,  £5.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Civil  Architecture,  ac- 
cording to  Vitrovius  and  other  ancients, 
and  the  most  approved  practice  of  modern 
authors,  especially  Palladio.  By  Henry 
Aldrich,  D.  D.  formerly  Dean  of  Ciirist 
Church.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Smith,  LL.B.  fellow  of  New  College.  With 
.55  engravings  from  the  works  of  Braraante, 
Raflfaelle,  J.  Romano,  Peruzzi,  Palladio, 
Vignola,  &c.  Svo.  1 8s. 

ARTS,   FINE. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  in- 
cluding notices  and  biographical  memoirs 
of  the  abbots  and  deans  of  that  foundation. 
By  Edward  Wedlako  Brayley.  With  gra- 
phical illu-strationsy  consistkne  of  plans, 
views,  elevations,  sections  and  details,  by 
the  proprietor,  Jolin  Preston  Neale.  Vol.  1, 
imperial  4to.  jf 7*  4s ,  royal  4to.  £4.  16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Alex.  Monro,  Se- 
cundus,  delivered  as  the  Harveian  Oration 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  year  1818.  By  An- 
drew Duncan,  sen.  M.D,  and  P.  F.R.  and 
A.  S.S.  E.  Father  of  the  Ro>al  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.  Is.  6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tracfs^printed 
at  the  private  press  of  George  Allan,  Esq 
F.S. A.  Only  seventy-six  copies  printed, 
royal  Svo.  5s. 

BOTANY  AMD  HORTTCULTURE. 

A  Dif  course,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 


Citedoniao  Horticoltoral  Society,  on  the 
ISih  March,  1818.  By  Andrew  Duncan, 
sen.  M.D.  pointing  out  the  great  natioasl 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  a  royal 
garden,  attached  to  the  palace  of  Hotyrood 
House,  for  the  improfcment  of  horticulture 
by  experiment,  price  Is.  6d. 

COMMCRCe. 

Double  Entry  by  Single,  a  New  Method 
of  Rook-keeping,  applicable  to  mII  kinds  of 
business,  and  exemplified  in  five  sett  of 
books.  By  F.  W.  Cronheloi.  quarto, 
£\.  lis.  6d. 

Tables  of  Discount  and  Pro6t,  on  a  new 
and  comprehensive  plan,  exhibiting  at  one 
reference  the  discount  and  net  proceeds  of 
every  sum  (by  the  advance  of  one  penny) 
from  one  penny  to  forty  shillings,  and  from 
one  pound  to  one  thousand  pounds.  Tlic 
rates  commencing  at  one  and  •  quarter  per 
cent,  and  advancing  progreuivdy  in  that 
ratio,  to  fifty  |)er  cent.-^aud  showing  the 
addition  necessary  to  t>e  made  to  any  auo, 
in  order  to  gain  a  certain  per  centage  upon 
returns  in  trade,  likewise  giving  the  gross 
amount  to  which  any  sum  mnst  t>e  sag- 
mifnted,  to  sustain  the  re-actioti  of  toy 
given  discount,  without  injury  to  the  prio- 
cipal.    By  John  Evans.  Royal  4to.£l.  Is. 
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A  Universal  History,  in  twenty-foor 
books.  Translated  from  the  Gernidu  of 
John  Von  Muller,  d  vols.  8vo.  ^1.  l6s. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  By  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
2  vols.  4to.  £3.  3s. 

MEDICIBTB. 

Statements  relative  to  the  present  Prcra- 
lence  of  Epidemic  Feter  among  the  poorer 
Classes  of  Glasgow ;  with  some  suggestions 
for  affording  more  adequate  assistance  to 
the  sick,  and  for  checking  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  contagion,  in  a  letter  addrMsed 
to  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Prorost  of 
Glasgow.  By  Richard  Millar,  M.D.8ro. 
2s. 

Practical  Observations  on  Continoed 
Fever,  especially  that  form  at  present  ex- 
isting as  nil  epidemic,  %vith  some  remarks 
on  the  most  efficient  plaus  for  its  suppres- 
sion.   By  Robert  Graham,  M.D.  8vo.  ds. 

Observations  on  the  properties  of  the  Air- 
Pump  Vapour- Bath,  piointing  out  tlieir  effi- 
cacy in  the  cure  of  Crout,  Rbeurostim, 
Palsy,  &c.  With  cursory  remarks  on  facti- 
tious airs,  and  on  the  improved  state  of 
medical  electricity*  in  all  its  branches,  ptr- 
tic  ularly  in  that  of  galvanism,  and  their 
efficacy  in  various  diseaaei.  By  M.  La 
Beaurae,  Medical  Elect nciao,  8?o.  9i.  6d. 
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Dr,  Reet*a  Cyclopeedia,  part  Izxr.  4tOi 
£l*  If.  large  paper  £fU  St. 
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^dveraaria ;  or  Sdectioos  and  ReOections 
on  Civil,  Political,  Moral  and  Religious 
tubjecU,  intended  to  iMtil  into  the  minds 
of  youth,  who  have  had  a  liberal  eduea- 
tioo,  a  correct  knowledge  of  men  and 
tbia]{a.     By  George  Harrison,  8vo.  8s. 

Rec]prx>cal  Duties  of  Pareuts  and  Chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Oogar.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.  5s 

Familiar  f^ectureson  Moral  Philosophy. 
By  John  Prior  Estlio,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo. 
18s. 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge^ 
more  particularly  relating  to  its  botanical 
professorship.  By  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.  F.R  S.  &c.  President  of  the 
Liunean  Society,  8vo.  5te.  6d. 

The  Amusing  Companion,  containing 
philosophical  amusements  and  entertain- 
ing recreations  for  young  persons,  selected 
from  various  autJiors.  By  William  Pybus, 
]?mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  new  Circular  System  of  English  Coon- 
try  Dancing.  To  which  are  annexed 
thirty  country  dance  figures  By  Thomas 
Wilson,  from  the  King's  Theatre,  and  R. 
Williamson,  4to.  Is.  6d.  plain,  2s.  coloured. 

NATURAL  f'ISTORY  AND  M INERALOQY. 

A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Torrents,  with 
the  method  of  regulating  their  course  and 
channels.  By  Paul  Frisi,  a  Barnabite,  Pro- 
fessor Royal  of  Mathematics  at  Milan,  &c. 
To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  Navigable 
Canals.  By  the  same.  Translated  by  Ma- 
jor General  John  Garstin,  acting  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  Bengal  establishment.  4to. 
£l.  lls.6d. 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mine- 
rals; following,  in  genera],  the  system  of 
Werner.  With  plates  and  explanation  of 
hydraulic  blow-pipe  and  lapidaries  appa- 
ratus.    By  J.  Mawe,  Idmo.  3s. 

HOTILS. 

Llewelleo,  or  the  vale  of  Plinlimmon,  a 
novel,  3  volt.  l2mo.  £l.  Is. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other 
tale%  in  prose.  By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
author  of  the  Queen*s  Wake,  2  vols*  l^mo. 
14s. 

Sophia,  or  the  Dangerous  Indiscretion, 
a  tale,  founded  on  facts,  3  vols.  12mo. 
lGs.6d. 

Lionel,  or  the  last  of  the  Perenseys,  a 
novel,  3  vols.  ISmo.  £l.  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Un  Dictlonnaire  des  Verbes  Francais,  or 
a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  showing 
their  different  governments.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  table  of  the  irregular  verbs,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  tenses  of  the  conju. 
gation  and  the  article.  By  J.  C  Tarver, 
master  of  the  French  and  Italian  langnagesy 
at  the  Macclesfield  Grammar  School. 


-An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
ish  Language,  in  which  the  words  are 
deduced  from  their  origin ajs,  ex plamed  in. 
their  different  senses,  and  authorised  by 
the  names  of  the  writers  in  whose  works 
they  occur.  Abridged  from  the  4to.  edi- 
tiou,  by  the  author,  John  Jamicson,  F.R.S. 
and  F^S.A.E.  8vo.  14». 

Discours  sur  les  Languos  Vivantes,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Living  Languages,  coutain- 
iug  in  a  small  compass,  the  necessary  rules 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Italian  and  French,  with  a 
Treatise  on  the  difiicuUies  of  the  Italian 
poetry.    By  A.  A  nays,  ]2mo.  4».  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature,  con- 
taining its  history  from  the  commencement, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  account  of  the  best  writers  in  their 
several  departments,  and  some  critical  re- 
marks; followed  by  a  history  of  the  Spa- 
nish drams,  and  specimens  of  the  writers 
of  the  different  ages.  By  A.  Anaya,  12mo. 
5s. 

POETRY. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of  a  Pros- 
pectus and  Specimen  pf  an  intended  Na- 
tional Work.  By  William  and  Robert 
Whistlecraft,  of  Stow  Market,  Suffolk,  Har- 
ness and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  com- 
prise the  most  interesting  particulars  rela- 
ting to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table, 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  her  Royal  High" 
oess  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  A.M.  author  of  Paris  in 
1815,  a  poem,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Friends,  a  poem,  in  four  books.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.M".  vicar  of 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  translator  of  Juve- 
nal, and  of  twelve  books  of  Charlemagne, 
and  author  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  8vo.  78. 

Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  a  poem,  in  five 
cantos.    By  W.  E.  Meredith,  Esq. 

Translations  from  Camoens,  and  other 
Poets,  with  original  poetry.  By  the  author 
of  Modem  Greece,  and  the  Restoration  of 
the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,  8vo.  4s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Pro- 
duction investigated ;  the  questions— Does 
population  regulate  subsistence,  or  subsist- 
ence population? — Has  the  latter,  in  its 
increase,  a  tendency  to  augment  or  dimi- 
nish the  average  quantum  of  employment 
and  wealth  ?  and — Should  government  en- 
courage or  check  early  marriage?  By 
George  Purves,  LL.D.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Oflkes,  and  Cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Bowdler,  A.  M.  8vo.  14a, 
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The  third  volatile  of  a  Dioertation  on 
the  Pn)phecies  that  have  been  fulfilled^  are 
now  finiahiog,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled, 
relative  to  the  great  period  of  1290,  the 
Papal  and  Mahammedan  Apoataciea,  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  Antichrist,  or  the  Infl* 
del  Power,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  8vo.  138. 

A  Letter  1o  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Honry  Ryder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Glon*> 
ceater.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  of 
Bath.  To  which  is  added,  a  Biografthicol 
Sketch  of  the  late  Hew.  Archibald  Mac- 
hine, D.D.  with  notes  and  anecdotes;  the 
second  edition,  price  ds. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity,  dea- 
crit)ed  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jesos 
Christ  the  Sarionr  of  the  World,  wttli  con- 
siderations oo  the  several  paKi  of  the  his- 
tory afid  appropriate  prayers.  By  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.D.  chaplain  in  brduiary  to  Kingr 
Chfirles  I.  and  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dow  n  a  n  d  Con  nor  and  Dromore.  Abridged 
by  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D.  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Christian  'Evidence, 
illostrated  by  an  examination  of  arguments 
subversive  of  Natural  Theology  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  advanced 
by  Dr.  T.  Chalmers,  iu  his  Evidence  and 
Authoritv  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  By 
Duncan  Mearns,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  Kiiig*8  College  and  University, 
At>erdeen,  12mo.  5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Proper  Lessons  appointed 
by  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  read  on  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals 
throughout  the  year.  To  wliich  afe  pre- 
flired  preflices,  pointing  out  the  design  of 
the  reapeotive  lessons,  together  with  such 
reflections  and  explanatory  notes  on  the 
several  passages  contained  tliereio,  as  may 
servo  to  enforce  tlie  duties  and  dkwtrines 
propounded  to  our  faith  and  practice.  By 
Willlem  Wogan,  Esq.  late  of  Baling,  in 
MiOdlesex.  The  third  edition,  with  a  life 
of  the  anibor,  by  the  Rev.  James  Gatiiff, 
4  Tols.  8vo.  £3.  8s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horee,  A.  M.  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  fac-similes  of  Biblical 
MSS.  S  vols.  Bvo; 

•/  For  a  copious  prospectus  of  this  work 
see  our  number  for  April  last,  pp.  74—76. 

TOPOORAPHT,  VOVAOB8,  AMD  TBAVSLS. 

A  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Arme- 
nia, and  Koordistan,  in  the  years  1813  and 
1814.  With  remarks  on  tne  marches  of 
Alexander,  and  the  nrtreat  of  the  tbn 
thousand.  By  John  Macdonald  Kenneir, 
Esq.  With  an  original  map,  illustrative 
•f  the  marches  of  Alexander^  Xebopbon, 


Julian,  and  Hcradius,  engraved  by  Arrow- 
smith,  Bvo.  18s. 

A  Geaeral  Histoiy  of  Mahrem,  intended 
to  comprise  all  the  advanta^^  of  a  guide^ 
with  the  more  important  details  of  chemi- 
cal, mineralogical,  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. By  John  Chambers,  Esq.  crown  8vo. 
9s.,  demy  8vo.  with  6ve  plates,  15s. 

Greenland,  l>eing  extracts  from  a  jour- 
nal kept  in  that  country  in  the  years  1770 
to  1778.  By  H.  E.  Saabye.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  introduction,  containing  aorae 
accounts  of  the  manners  of  the  Greenland- 
ers,  and  of  the  mtssioa  in  Greenland,  with 
various  interesting  information  respecting 
the  geography,  &c.  of  that  country,  and 
illustrated  by  a  chart  of  Greenland,  by  G. 
Fries.  Trsnsiated  from  the  German,  8to. 
10b.  6d. 
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Co.  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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8vo.  Lipsite,  1811—13. 
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4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1817. 

Nicej^ori  Blemmidae,  DuoopusculaGeo- 
graphica  liunc  primum  edidit  F.  G.  Spohn, 
4to.  Lips.  1818. 

Golfer  (F.)  De  sitn  et  origine  Syracosa- 
mm  ad  expKcandum  Thucydidem  cum  tab. 
topog.  Syracusarum,  8vo.  Lips.  1818. 

Nelson  Ornithologiv  Suecis,  pars  prima 
cum  tab.  sen.  Bvo,  Haunise,  1817. 

Martii  Flora  Crvniogamica  Erlaugensis, 
cum  tab.  ten.  8vo.  Norimb.  1817- 

Euripidis  Trgcdias  et  Fragmcnta,  jib 
Aug.  Matlhiae,  torn.  5,  Lips.  1818. 

(^iker  (S.  H.)  Reise  durch  England, 
Wales,  andSchottland  im  Jahre  1816.  Ers- 
ter  Band,  8vo.  Lips.  1818.    ' 

Egils  Saga  sive  Egiiti  Skallagrimi  Vita» 
4to.  Hauniae. 

Tibulli  Elegiaram,  liber  primus  ed. 
Georgv  KKndworth,  4to.  Lips.  1818. 

Hoeck  Veteris  Med'isp  at  Persiae  Mono- 
mentum  descripsit  et  expllcait,  cum  8  t^b. 
»n  4to:  Gott.  1818. 

Amdt  ueber  dcr  Urspning  der  Enropais* 
chen  Sprachen,  8vo.  Franck.  1818. 

Cams  (C.  G.)  Lehrlracb  der  Zootomie, 
8vo.  mit  Kopfertt,  in  4to.  Leipag,  1818. 

Dicta  Classica  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test  Heb. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Lips.  1818. 

Clossius  (W.  F.)  Coumientatio  Joridico; 
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AUflttlA. 

GiU,  light /rowif  varied, 
Tbe  progren  made  by  the  light  obtain- 
ed from  gas  furaiahed  by  coal  uader  dia- 
tiUatioOv  haa  been  conaiderablei  btitp  haa 
not  yet,  it  ia  thought,  reached  perfectioo. 
There  are  many  more  substancea  which 
yield  the  necessary  principles ;  and  it  is 
b«ped  that  an  eflTectual  remedy  may  be 
Ibund  for  that  offensive  effluvia,  which  has 
been  hitherto  but  yery  imperfectly  cor- 
rected. ^i)ether  tbe  adoption  of  a  diffei- 
eat  matter,  or  whether  a  better  mode  of 
treating  that  matter,  may  lead  to  the  for- 
tanate  discovery,  is  yet  unkown ;  but,  we 
conceive,  that  every  attempt,  or  ezperl* 
meot  conducive  to  that  end  deservea  to  be 
made  known. 

We  have,  thierefore,  a  pleasure  in  re- 
porting that  the  anbject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  an  experimentalist,  M.  J.  J. 
Precktl,  at  Vienna,  who  has  published  the 
resnit  of  his  laboun  under  the  title  of 
Anieiiwig,  ttc,  A  Treatise  on  tbe  manner 
of  constructing  the  instruments  of  illumi- 
nation by  the  means  of  gas  obtained  from 
tarf,  1817.  Thia  performance  examines 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the 
art,  and  ia  original,  as  derived  from  the 
author's  own  trials.  He  has  directed  his 
attention  alsoto  the  mode  of  combining  the 
advantages  of  beat  with  thosM*  of  light,  by 
means  of  improved  construction  in  the 
apparatus,  by  meana  of  steam  or  reated 
▼apours,  so  as  to  warm  and  to  enlighten 
an  entire  edifice  by  means  of  a  single 
atove,  or  center  of  fire. 

ImHhOumafBenetBolenee  in  the  Tyrol. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  the  city 
of  BolsanOf  or  as  tbe  Germans  call  it,  Bot- 
sen,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  charitable 
persons,  with  tbe  doable  intention  of  as- 
sisting the  indigent  during  the  distressing 
year  1816,  and  of  restraining  the  frigbtlbl 
progress  of  mendicity.  The  intention  of 
these  first  movers  in  this  good  work  has 
been  so  effectually  seconded,  that  ever 
since  the  month  of  January  1817,  beggary 
bas  been  unknown ;  and  all  objects  of  reid 
charity  are  received  into  tbe  House  of  In- 
dntry,  or  into  the  hospital.  Tbe  success 
of  this  generous  and  benevolent  underta- 
king, is  principally  owing  to  tbe  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  Chevalier  Leopold  Haner, 
who  ii  the  captain  of  the  circle  and  coun- 
aellor  of  the  Government  Tliis  instance 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  exer- 
ti6na  of  one  lienevolent  oflieer,  ought  to 
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stimulate  the  exertions  of  others  ia  com- 
manding situations.  Though  all  efforts, 
equally  well  intended,  may  not  succeed 
alike,  yet  none  is  wholly  and  finally  lost. 

BAVARIA. 

The  British  pn6lic  haa  lately  been  called 
to  witness  a  reference  fo  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  appeAl  to  artais  and '  the  forms 
of  duel,  which,  to  say  tbe  least,  was  . 
entirely  onexpeeted.  Several  works  have 
been  put>lislied  on  tbe  sobject.  Tbe  same 
subject  has  also  engagfed  attention  on  the 
continent;  as  we  learn  from  a  work  enti- 
tled Thdhofer,  &c.  Memoirs  i  I  hist  rating 
the  History  snd  Literature  of  tbe  Duels 
authorized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  N. 
Schlichtegroll.  It  is  in  oblong  folio,  with 
six  litliographic  plates.  Poblished  at  Mu- 
nich, 1817.  Perhaps  it  may  afford  som6 
light  on  the  lawa  of  single  combat,  as  well 
in  England  as  on  the  continent. 
Belgium. 
.  New  Geogrmphieid  Accountt. 

Among  the  disadvantages  arising  firom 
the  new  divisions  of  tbe  States  of  Europe, 
most  be  included  that  of  rendering  almost 
useless,  the  major  part  of  Geographical 
Works ;  but  this  Is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages; since  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  spirit  of  Observation  is  more  alive 
than  ever,  that  tbe  desire  of  accuracy  is 
greater,  the  brancbes  into  which  it  extends 
are  more  npmerous,  and  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying that  desire  arc  more  open,  thah 
ever  tnoy  have  been.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
though  we  think  the  observation  well 
founded,  it  is  certain  that  every  new 
Kingdom  demands  a  new  description  ; 
one-insta|ice  of  which  we  hare  in  Siata- 
kun£ge  Beickriivingy  jre.  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Description  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  Seven- 
teen Provinces  of  Belgium :  and  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembvrgh,  as  deter- 
mined by  Treaties,  and  by  the*  Consti- 
tutioD  of  tbe  yoar  1816,  by  N.  O.  Van 
Kanpen.  9vo^  pp.  410.  Haariem.  The 
author  is  already  known  by  several  lir 
terary  productions  which  are  much  ca- 
teemed.  This  work  ia  the  first  oomplete 
QeogimpliiQal  Desoription  of  the  new 
Kiogdom  of  the  Low  Coontries,  or  tha 
Netherlands,  comprising  the  former  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  the  Aastriaa  LowCoQntries 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Leigo,  tbe  Duohy  of 
Bouillon,  and  some  other  poiaessions  for- 
merly under  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
others  formeriy  belonging  to  Prussia. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  generally 

hnniitJ,  especially' in  Holland,  Friesland, 

Zeeland,  and  Western  Flanders.     The 

population  of  the  new  Sangdom  amounts 
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to  nearty  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ac- 
coitljng  to  the  enumeration  taken  while 
these  States  were  nnder  the  French  do- 
mination, the  nnmber  was  6,884,106. 
The  incnmbrances  of  the  State,  in  the 
form  of  Debts,  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  revolation,  in  so  mocb, 
that  the  Interest  of  them  from  1795  to 
1804  rose  to  the  sum  of  43  millions  of  li- 
tres. The  author  assures  ns  that  this 
>  state  of  things  has  been  much  improved, 
since  that  time ;  and  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1816,  the  state  paper  had  risen 
from  32  to  46  per  Cent  In  1817  it  was 
about  4Si.  The  map  to  this  work  is  en- 
.  tirely  new,  and  Is  extremely  well  execu- 
ted. 

Our  readers  will  little    need  to  be  re- 
minded by  us,  that  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  debt,  at  the  periods  mentioned 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
this  infciential  argument :  or  that,  the  uni- 
versal consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
French  liberty,  in  every  country  where  it 
has  prevailed;  has  been  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  debta,  interests,  charges,  and  gene- 
ral burdens  on  the  State  and  people. 
Denmark. 
Aecesiion  to  the  Univertitjf  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at 
Cbpenhagen,  has  been  united  to  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  Library.    This  Library  was  foun- 
ded by  King  Christian  IV.  and  now  com- 
prises   nearly   60,000  volumes.    It  also 
possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  Iceland 
Manuscripts,  and  others  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  of   the  NoKh :    they 
were  given    by    an  Icelander,  Professor 
Arnas  Magnaens.    In  1094  be  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  Danish  Antiquities.  In 
1703,  he  returned  by  order  of  the  King  in- 
to Iceland  \  wbeA)e  he  came  back  in  1713 
to  Copenhagen:  in  this  city  he  was  charged 
with  the  superintendance  of  the  Univer- 
aity  Library,  to  which  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  manuscripts. 
AikMwUdgemnU  if  litemry  fawmr. 
In  return  for  the  compliment  of  a  copy 
of    the   CaUHoi^M    ffummarwm    vetervm 
Mutei  Regit  Dmnut,  sent  to  the  cabinet  of 
medals  at  Berlin,  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
sent  a  handsome  diamond  ring,  embellish- 
ed with  a  hyachath.    The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  made  the  same  present;  in  which 
be  had  been  preceded  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Saxony.    The 
nuthor  of  this  Catilogue  Is  Profenor  Ra- 
mus»  of  Copenhagen. 

Gkbhant. 
Umhernties  IncarportOed, 
In  Conformity  to  the  Edict  of  the  Prqs- 
sian  Government  of  April  22|  1816^  the 


Union  of  the  former  University  of  WitUm-  - 
berg  with  that  of  Halle  took  place  on  June 
21, 1817.  in  the  latter  city.  The  professors 
of  the  former  University  were  introduced 
as  members  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and 
professor  Gml>er  was  nominated  Rector  of 
the  Incorporated  Body.  The  revenues  of 
the  former  establishment  will  be  entrusted, 
nnder  the  denomination  of  the  **  Wittem- 
berg  foundation,'*  to  a  special  Committee. 
Several  of  the  Wittemberg  professors  have 
chosen  to  continue  their  residence  in  that 
city. 

Exalted  RespectMUty  o/EngUmd. 

M.  de  Beroldingeo,  of  Hanover,  wha 
proposed  in  1814  a  prise  of  twelve  golden 
Fredericks,  for  the  best  Latin  Ode  on  the 
Generosity  of  the  EngUth  nation,  •ni  on 
England  under  the  character  of  the  tuUlary 
Genius  of  Germany^  has  received  forty 
three  Odes,  of  which  two  have  been  jud- 
ged worthy  of  the  prize.  One  of  tbem  is  by 
professor  Messerschmid  of  Altcnborgh ; 
the  other  is  by  piofcssor  Wagner  of  Lu- 
nenbargh.  The  prise  has,  therefore, 
been  divided  between  them,  and  each  pro- 
fessor has  received  six  golden  Frederics. 
These  two  Odes,  with  seven  others  decla- 
red worthy  of  the  accessit,  will  be  printed 
nnder  the  direction  M.  de  Berogingen, 
at  London  ;  with  all  the  typographic  lux- 
ury and  splendour  which  so  singular  per- 
formances deserve* 

Our  readera  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
compliment  intended  by  the  proposer  of  thia 
Prise;  and  the  still  greater  paid  by  the 
unusual  number  of  competitors.  Surely, 
this  affords  evidence  equally  pleasing  and 
demonstrative  of  the  respectability  attach- 
ed to  our  national  character,  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Popnlar  tales ;  TradUianary  AntiqaMte. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  in  readingthan 
the  Tales  of  other  Times  which  refer  to 
traditionary  notions  and  opinions  among 
the  people  of  former  ages.  A  Germsn  wri- 
ter has  seized  the  idea,  and  has  emtK>died 
it,  in  no  less  than  three  large  volumes  Svo- 
with  many  plates ;  under  the  title  of  Rhem" 
iscke  GesehichteUf  &c.  Histories  and  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Countries  along  the  Rhine* 
by  Nicholas  Vogt.  Frankfort,  1817.  The 
author*s  intention  in  this  work  is,  to  call  to 
the  recollection  of  his  countrymen,  in  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  manner,  the  his- 
tory of  their  ancestors.  To  answer  tbia 
purpose  he  has  collected  all  the  ancient 
traditions  and  popular  songs,  in  his  power* 

These  often  assist  in  illustrating  histori- 
cal documents  i  w  bile  such  documents,  with 
the  accounts  of  the  best  informed  histori- 
ans, form  a  body  of  historyt  well  dcMrving 
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'ilaitritioii.  AloDg  the  Rhine  each  coun- 
Xrj  has  not  only  ita  own  history,  bat,  its 
own  traditions;  and  these  occaaioo ally  cor- 
rect each  other.  The  author  defers  his  cri- 
tical examination  of  the  confidence  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled,  to  the  end  of  each 
Tolnme. 

The  work  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  Rhine,  of  the 
Booataina  and  territories  on  each  bank, 
and  of  the  fertility  and  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  valley  through  which  the  Rhine 
runs.    Th?  heights  of  the  mountains  are 

BFen  from  data  calculated  by  Professor 
[iltenberg. 

The  fourteen  books  of  the  history,  which 
ioclude  the  matter  of  these  three  Folumes, 
(the  first  of  the  series)  begin  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  conclude  at  the 
ck»e  of  the  middle  ages.  The  laat  book  is 
aUotted  to  the  state  of  public  information 
and  io  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  down  to 
the  discovery  of  printing — 1440  to  1450. 
.  The  History  of  Modern  Times  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  following  volumes,  (two 
or  three  additional.)  The  work  is  accom- 
panied by  Genealogical  tablea,  and  in- 
cludes anecdotes  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
ail  kiuda:  also  portraits,  characters,  &c. 
which  render  the  perusal  equally  amusing 
and  interesting.  The  whole  is  arranged  in 
Syocfaronical  order,  as  far  as  the  author's 
aateriala  enabled  him. 

PRUSSIA. 

Aceenion  io  the  Royal  Library, 
M.  de  Dietz,  Counsellor  of  Legation,  a 
Jetrned  orientalist,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Royal  Library,  at  Berlin,  his  whole  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts,  on  con- 
ditioo  that  they  should  form  a  distinct  de- 
partment, under  the  name  of  the  Dietz 
library. 

Among  the  MSS.  in  number  about  a 
thousand,  is  a  collection  of  materials  pro- 
e«cd  by  Laurent  de  Santen,  adapted  to 
the  illostration  of  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibul- 
fais,  and  Propertius ;  also  several  MS.  co- 
pies of  Virgil,  and  preparations  for  future 
editiMia  of  Horace,  Cicero»  Sallnst,  and 
Suetonics. 

AjBong  the  Oriental  MSS.  are  a  Koran 
written  in  Cafic  characters ;  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Ibn  CkaHkan,  in  three 
Volaoies;  a  MS  of  the  Shah  Nameh  of 
FerduMee;  the  history  of  the  Tartars  by 
Ahtdgnxi^  in  the  Mongol  language;  and 
several  oriental  pictures.  The  collection 
of  printed  boolu,  in  number  at>out  15bS6o 
volaaes,  is  very  rich  in  oriental  perform- 
aacea;  alao  in  classic  authors,  in  editions 
aacient  and  modern,  with  notes  written  in 
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the  margin.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Meniosky  s  VocabuUry 
of  the  Pentian  and  Turkish,  and  Arabic 
languages,  with  a  number  of  mnrginal 
and  supplementary  notes.  M.  Dietz  has 
expressed  a  wish  thatson^e  fearned  orient^ 
alist  would  undertake  to  publish  them,  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  uuder  the  nameof  rheir 
collector. 

The  collection  of  medals,  which  includei 
among  others,  all  the  coins  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultans,  has  been  united,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  testator,  t6  the  Roynl 
Cabinet  of  Medals. 

The  Masical  Journal  of  Leipstc  an- 
nooncea  **  An  Asiaiie  Mtmeal  Jownak^' 
published  in  a  part  of  the  world  bilhrrto 
hut  little  thought  of  in  the  line  of  joiirnaU 
ism— at  Astrakan  !  the  Editor  U  M.  Ivnn 
Dobrowsky,  Music  Master  to  the  Gymaa- 
sium,  in  that  city,  Ttie  work  will  coutniii 
according  to  the  prospectus.— A  cf^Jtec- 
lion  of  romances,  songs,  airs,  and  nalionul 
dances,  Armenian,  Persian,  Indian,  Kj'r- 
gnise,  Tartarian,  Georgian,  Calmuck,  Chi- 
nese, Bukbarian,  Circassian,  Kabardiao, 
Cossack,  Nogai,  Lesguise,  &c.  &c.  All 
these  pieces  will  be  published  in  full  hcfyr^^ 
and  at  tho  same  "time  accommodalelt  to 
the  piano  forte.  It  is  intended  to  appear 
in  monthly  numbers,  which  will  be  rrj^rt- 
larly  sent  to  Petersburg.  Twenty  rublei 
is  the  yearly  subscription.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  work  will  oonfiim 
a  number  of  curious  pieces ;  aifd  wiibout 
knowing  any  thing  more  of  it  than  the 
prospectus,  we  should  think  it  might  azi-  ' 
swer  the  purpose  of  some  of  our  Masio 
Shops  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

SAXONY. 

Water  Mill:  Stream  unnecessary^ 
'  We  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  foik>wing  statemerit^ 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  short  of  actiml 
experiment  can  justify  it, — }et,  the  sulijecl 
appearing  to  be  of  importance,  and,  at 
least,  very  ingenious,  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  submit  the  hint  to  the  mecha- 
niciana  and  the  public  6f  our  own  country. 
Besckribung,  &c.  Description  of  a  new 
Mill,  to  be  worked  by  Water,  by  J,  F. 
Lange,  4to.  pp.  14,  with  a  large  plate, 
Leipaic,  IS  17. 

To  work  this  mill,  a  stream  of  runtiifjg 
water  is  not  necessary^  and  it  is  preferabie 
to  all  other  mills  whether  worked  by  wind 
or  by  water,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  suffer 
by  changes  of  temperature,  or  weather; 
and  that  without  artifldal  banka  and  riven, 
it  performs  its  operations  as  frequently,  atid 
Z8 
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at  regularljr  m  caa  be  deilred.    It  baa  b«eo 
tried  and  approved. 

We  are  uot  unioformed  that  attempts  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  made  amoog  our- 
aelves ;  but,  Ihat  they  have  succeeded  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  ioventors  and  em< 
ployers,  is  more  than  we  know :  neither  do 
we  know  what  the  powers  of  such  con- 
structions might  prove  to  be  when  in  ope- 
ration ;  which  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from 
theoretic  delineation^  or  working  models. 

SWBDKir. 

Autheniie  Suoutieal  Account, 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  l^islative 
body  of  tiny  community,  ahould  desire  to 
possess  accurate  information  on  the  general 
atate  of  the  country  it  representa.— This» 
however,  is  not  alwaya  eaaily  procured  j 
for,  although  each  reprcseotative  nay  be 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  his  own 
conatitueiita,  yet  he  may  not  hare  correct 
conceptions  of  the  condition  of  other  parta 
of  the  realm.  A  deficiency  of  this  nature 
waa  felt  by  the  assembled  States  of  Swe- 
den, some  years  back;  and  that  l>ody  ez- 
preased  a  wish  for  the  means  of  forming  an 
opinion;  od  the  authority  of  official  docu- 
'  Bsents.  It  waa  in  consequence  of  this  wish, 
that  M.  P.  A.  Gianberg,  drew  up  a  statia- 
tieal  account,  which  he  has  published, 
noder  thetitle  oiUiktuiHlSmukSUiH^iik, 
Suu  Sketch  a«d  Plao  of  a  Btatislic  Account 
'  ef  Sweden.  Vol.  I.  pp.  152.  Stockboira, 
1816. 

This  first  volume  is  divided ioto  six  chap- 
ters, of  which  the  fliat  containa  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country ;  t.  e.  of  the  divisiona 
natural  and  political  by  which  it  ia  charac- 
terized. The  extent  of  Sweden,  including 
the  islands  of  Gothland  and  Oeland,  Is 
estimated  at  3,781  milea  square,  [these  are 
Swedish  miles,  each  equal  to  about  fifteen 
English  mlleal  of  which  the  lakes  of  the 
interior  occupy  about  900  miles. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  treats 
on  the  climate;  in  which  he  followa  chiefly 
the  observation  of  tlie  learned  Wahlem-^ 
berg:  this  chapter  contains  interasling 
remarks  on  the  limits  of  vegetation.* 

The  thikd  chapter  is  allotted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  productions.  Theae 
include  twenty  genera,  or  nearly  waty  spe- 
cies of  quadrnpeda.  The  aheep  yield  a 
good  wool.  The  flocks  of  water  birds  aie 
very  considerable,  but  the  number  taken 
is  by  no  means  in  proportion,  perhaps  from 
want  of  skill  in  those  who  enf^sge  in  this 
parsuit.  The  entire  productions,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  not  sufficieut  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  notwith- 

•  Comp.  I4T«  Pah.  O.S.  tol.  10.  p.  106. 


standing  the  progress  made  and  making  by 
agriculture.  Since  the  year  1748,  the  im- 
portation of  grain  baa  never  been  Ito  tbaa 
200,000  tons  annually.  The  artificial 
grasses  are  but  little  in -favour. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  delh 
neatea  the  natural  and  moral  character  of 
the  nativea. 

The  fifth  treata  on  arts  and  induatrj. 
Agriculture  haa  got  forward  vrithin  a  few 
years,  and  great  extents  of  the  conntry 
have  been  broken  npi  in  aome  parts.  The 
fiahery  is  not  very  active,  and  ia  followed 
with  less  spirit  in  the  Baltic  than  in  the 
North  Sea.  The  number  of  aeamen  and 
of  vessels  has  lately  decreased,  sensibly : 
in  18l4  the  Swedish  ports  possessed  MCO 
vessels;  but  in  1815,  this  n umber  waa  re- 
duced to  1,086.  The  forests  are  not  soffi- 
yiently  taken  care  of.  The  produce  of  the 
mines,  560  in  number,  was  taken  at  about 
eight  millions  of  crowns,  in  1818.  The 
manufacturea  of  cloth  furnished  in  1814  no 
greater  quantity  than  188,000  ella  of  fine 
clolb,  and  194,000  ells  of  ordinary  cloth« 
which  is  for  from  being  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  population.  The  same  may 
be  said  respecting  the  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton.  The  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
dace  io  manoiacture,  waa  calculaied  in 
1814  at  5,fi8«,l«0  crowoa. 

The  aixth  chapter  containa  acooonts  of 
the  cities,  their  population,  the  atate  of  in- 
dustry, the  public  contribotioDa  paid  by 
each  place.  A  statistic  table,  or  general 
view  of  the  whole,  accompanies  the  volame. 

No.  XIX, 

« I  am  but  a  gatheier  and  dealer  in  other 
stuff." 


AmedoUi  ifihc  Royal  Fomily^ 
The  foltowing  very  pleaaing  narrative  ia 
from  the  third  volume  of  **  Illustrations  of 
the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;*  by  John  Nichols,  F.S^.  a  gen- 
tleman to  whose  industry,  research  and 
judgment,  the  literature  of  that  Century  ia 
greatly  indebted. 

The  late  G.  Hardinge,  Esq.  Chief  Jus- 
tice oC  Brecon,  &c«  was  honoured  with  an 
interview  with  their  Majestiea  at  Windaor, 
in  1780,  afler  the  King*a  recoveiy*  and  the 
following  are  the  very  interesting  notes  of 
the  conversation. 

1  arrived  at  the-Qoeen'a  Lodge  at  twelve  » 
and  waa  carried  to  the  Equerriea*  room; 
Col.  Digby  came  to  me,  civil  and  gentle- 
manlike. He  chatted  with  me  for  half  an 
hour;    and  when  be  left  ne,  said,  'he 
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wonld  let  the  King  know,  *  through  Gen. 
Htrcotirty  that  1  was  there.*  In  a  few  mi- 
Date*  1  was  gallanted  op  stairs  into  Ma- 
dame Schwellenbergen*s  dining  apartment. 
There  1  found  Geu.  Harcourt,  who  is  a 
very  agreeable  man.  He  told  me,  '  that 
when  the  King,  (who  was  going  to  the  cas- 
tle to  receive  the  address  of  the  Clergy) 
ahoold  come  out  of  his  apartroent«  he 
would  let  him  know,  ana  receive  his 
commands,' 

In  a  quarter  of  sn  hour  two.  royal 
coaches  came  to  the  door,  and  au  Equerry 
handed  the  Queen  into  the  first.  The 
King  followed  her  without  a  thought  ap- 
parently of  poor  me.  Princess  Royal  and 
AagtisU  followed.  This  filled  the  firat 
co^. 

No.  9.  had  Princess  Elizabeth  and  a 
BedH:hamber  Woman.  Then  afoot,  my 
friends  Dtgby  and  Harcourt.  When  they 
were  flown,  the  porter  came  to  ne^  and 
asid,  **  Gen.  Harcourt  had  named  me  to 
the  King  $  but  that  his  Mik)caty,  being  in  a 
great  hnrnr*  had  said  noChiog.  That  if  1 
fileaaed,  I  might  wait  his  Majesty's  re- 
tnfD$  which,  the  porter  said,  **  would  l>e 
in  an  hour  and  an  half.*'  This,  I  thought, 
waa  as  much  aa  to  say,  **  If  yon  go  yon 
will  not  be  mined.*'  In  half  an  hour  Mn. 
Schwellent>ergen's  Gennan  footman  came 
to  lay  the  cloUi,  and  produced  the  dining 
apparatna.-  For  want  of  oceupatmnl  form- 
ed  an  acqaaintanoe  with  him,  and  learned 
that  Madame  ScbweHenbergen  aal  at  the 
head  of  tba  tables  the  MiaMf  (Bumey  and 
Planta)  right  and  left  of  her,  and  any  visi- 
tor at  bottom.  The  room  is  pretty  enough 
and  clean;  but  ftimished  with  a  cheap 
kind  of  paper,  and  linen  cartainai  Ob- 
serving a  large  piece  of  German  bread  I 
fell  to,  and  eat  a  pound  of  it.  The  honr 
and  a  half  having  expired,  the  Regals  re- 
turned, and  then  I  heard  the  Queen  most 
condescendingly  say,  ^Uo  find  out  Mr. 
Haidinge*  and  beg  of  him  to  come  and 


Her  butler  out  of  livery  came  in  to  me, 
and  desired  me  to  follow  him.  I  went 
through  a  very  handsome  apartment  into 
another,  most  beautiAiUy  fitted  op,  with  a 
cicling  of  the  modern  work,  ^  dooe^"  as 
the  King  told  me^  **  in  a  week/'  Into  this 
room  I  was  shut,  and  found  in  it,  standing 
by  the  fire,  without  any  form,  the  King, 
Queen,  three  Princesses,  and  this  Bed- 
chamber Woman,  whoever  she  was,  for  I 
have  not  made  her  out,  but  liked  her  verv 
audi  (because  she  seemed  to  like  me,)  It 
Is  mipossil)le  lor  words  to  exprew  tlie  kind 
and  oonspaalonable  good  humour  of  the 
whole  party ;'  I  almost  fmot  tbat  any  one 
of  them  was  my  superior.  The  Kttg  tooKcd 


16  years  younger,  aod  much  better  in  the 
face,  though  as  red  as  ever.  He  said  a 
number  of  excellent  things,  and  in  the 
most  natural  way.  The  Queen,  with  amaa- 
ing  address  and  cleverness,  gave  a  turn  to 
the  couTersation,  and  mixed  in  it  just  at 
the  riffht  places.  You  will' not  believe 
when  1  tell  you  that  I  passed  half  an  hour 
(at  least)  in  the  room. 

The  Princesses*  looked,  as  they  always 
do»  the  pink  of  good  humonr.  The  Prin- 
cem  Royal  had  a  very  fine  colour,  the 
two  others  were  pale.  The  King  did  a 
very  odd  thing  by  the  Princem  Royal »  but 
I  loved  him  for  it.  He  said,  "  he  would 
ask  me,  aa  a  man  of  taste,  what  I  thought 
of  the  ceiling?  and  then  called  upon  the 
Princem  Royal  to  explain  the  allegorical 
figures  on  the  ceiling;  which  she  did, 
blushing  a  little  at  first  in  the  sweetest 
manner,  with  a  distinct  volee,  snd  great 
propriety  in  her  empbasb.  This  one  trait 
wotthl  of  itself  demonstrate  how  very  kind 
they  were. 

The  King  b^an  by  asking  me  ^  how  I 
could  mn  away  from  London,  and  give  m 
my  feesr— I  told'him  « that  I  fmer  mind- 
ed fees,  bat  kit  when  they  interfered  with 
my  sense  of  doty  to  him."— The  Queen 
then  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  *«  Yon  have 
lem  merit  in  the  vWt,  becnnse  a  little  bird 
baa  told  me  tbatyou  are  on  your  way  to 
yoor  Circuit"— -This  produced  the  topic* 
iof  my  Circuit;  and  the  King  said,  that 
'<  be  understood  Moysey  ^  to  t>e  a  good 
man  in  domestic  life.'* 

We  tfien  went  slapdash  Into  politics. 
Queen  and  all.  The  King  laughed  heartily 
at  the  RaUf  by  that  name ;  and  said, "  they 
were  the  boldest  rats  he  erer  knew,  for 
that  an  the  calculation  was  against  them. 
Even  *«**^*  said,  it  was  probable  I  should 
recover:  notthat  Jam  recovered,  accord* 
ing  to  jome  of  them.  And  yet  I  have  read 
the  last  Report  of  the  Physicians,  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  proof  that  I  am  well.— By 
the  way,  your  uncle  (Lord  Camdeii)  is 
considerably  better;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  getting  well  has  done  him  good." 
—I  then  said,  «*that  1  had  left  him  in  some' 
alarm,  how  he  wss  to  wear  the  Windsor 
uniform  with  a  tie-wig  over  it,  from  the 
fear  that  he  should  be  mistaken  for  an  old 
General  that  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen."— The    Queen    said,   "Oh,  I 

rlead  guilty  to  that ;  and  I  see  you  enjoy  it. 
said  Hardittge  will  enjoy  it ;  for,  though 
he  is  good-natured,  he  loves  s  little  inno- 
cent mischief."— The  Kiur  then  told  me 
the  whole  story  of  the  conference  with  Mr. 

•  The  ortscDt  First  Justlea  for  Brecon,  Ac. 
and  Mr.HardiBge's  snsesssor. 
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Pitt;  commended  the  Hooie  of  Commons, 
and  said,  "  his  illness  had  to  the  end  been 
a  perfect  bliss  only  to  him,  as  proving  to 
him  how  nobly  f be  people  wonld  support 
him  frheii  he  v%-as  coo6ned*** — ^This  tempted 
me  to  say,  **  that  il  was  no  political  de- 
bate, bot  the  contest  between  generoas 
httmanity  and  mean  cruelty,  and  if  inter- 
^ted  human  nature.**  The  King  seemed 
▼ery  much  pleased  with  this  idea,  and 
worked  upon  it.  I  commended  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Bishops,  and  it  made  them 
laugh.  Said  the  King,  ^  Yon  mean  to  com- 
mend it  as  a  wonder"*  He  talked  over  Lord 
North,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He 
talked  of  the  Chancellor  Loughborough, 
aod  even  Mr.  Baron  Hotham.  He  said, 
"  You  are  almost  the  only  man  who  loves 
the  land  for  its  own  sake."  Then  we  talked 
^f  Mrs.  Siddons,  Jordan,  9cc.  and  the 
Queen  said,  *'  Siddons  was  going  to  Ger- 
many, to  make  the  English  find  out  by  her 
absence  that  she  was  good  for  something.** 
Then  we  flew  to  Handel ;  af^er  which  the 
King  made  a  most  gracious  bow,  and  said, 
'*  I  am  going  to  my  dinner.'*  1  was  near 
the  door,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  females, 
aud  departed.'* 

Sywipathetic  Venison. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  discourse  deli- 
Tered  by  him  at  Moutpellier,  on  Sympathy 
(which  is  full  of  whimsical  positions),  af- 
firms, that  the  venison  which  is  in  July 
and  August  put  into  earthen  pots,  to  last 
the  whole  year,  is  very  difficult  to  be  pre- 
served during  the  space  of  those  particular 
months  which  are  called  '  Fence  Months', 
bat  when  that  period  is  passed,  nothing  is 
ao  easy  as  to  keep  it '  gustful  *  (as  he  words 
it)  during  the  whole  year  after.  This  the 
eccentric  disconrser  reasons  on,  as  a  fact, 
and  endeavours  to  find  a  cause  for  it  from 
the  sympathy  between  the  potted  meat 
aod  its  friends  and  {relations  who  arc 
courting  and  capering  about  in  its  native 
park. 

TJte  GreenJandert  Belief. 
The  Greenlanders  believe  in  a  Superior 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Thia  Being,  whom  they  call  Torngarauk, 
is,  according  to  their  description,  rather 
evil  than  good.  He  cannot  be  eternal,  aa 
he  is  said  to  have  a  great  grandmother,  a 
terrible*  woman,  who  rules  over  the  sea- 
animals,  often  summoasthem  to  her,  and 
thus  df-prives  the  inhabitants  of  their  sup- 
port. Neither  is  he  considered  as  the  cre- 
ator of  tlip  world,  for  the  world,  they 
think,  arose  of  itself,  and  the  first  Green- 
landers  gre%v  out  of  the  ground.  Some  make 
Torngarsuk  a  spirit ;  others  say,  he  is  like 
a  beast  \  others,  that  be  resembles  a  man. 


Someaflirm  that  he  ia  immortal;  <»tbera, 
that  a  certain  noise  can  kill  him.    Hia 
abode  is  very  deep  in  the  earth,  where 
living  is  agreeable,  and  provisions  abuo- 
dant.  'So  different  are  their  ideas  of  thia 
being ;  but  they  neither  love  nor  fear  him ; 
nor  do  they  adore  him.    ^  hen  they  are 
in  health,  their  fiahery  successful,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  trouble  them  in  other  re- 
apects,  Torngarsuk  is  quite  indifferent  to 
them.  Only  when  they  are  ill  or  unhappy, 
or  the  sea-animals  leave  the  roast,  they 
have  recourse,  not  to  Torngarsuk,  but  to 
their  Angekok,  who  ia  in  connexion  with 
him.    The  Angekok  then  asks  hia  advice, 
and  brings  the  answer.  They  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  its  atate, 
after  death,  is  better  than  the  present,  and 
hsppier  for  them  all;   for,  according  to 
their  ideas,  they  will  be  all  happy  then, 
without  distinction.   They,  indeed,  believe ' 
that  there  are  two  placea  of  atiode  after 
death,  one  in  heaven,  the  other  under  the 
earth,  but  both    happy;    they,  however, 
consider  the  nubterraiiesn  abode    aa  the 
happiest,  where  only  those  come  who  have 
suff;?red  much  distress  in  ibis  word,  or  have 
done  great  services  to  their  fellow- crea- 
tures ;  the  souls  of  all  the  othera  come  into 
heaven.     The  soul  is,  indeed,  of  the  na» 
ture  of  a  spirit;  but  it  has  something  ma- 
terial about  it ;  something  de'icateand  soft 
which  may  be  felt.    It  may  become  aick ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  Angekok  can  take 
away  the  sick  part,    and  put  aomethiug 
healthy  in  its  room ;  it  may  be  loat,  and 
then  he  can  give  a  new  one.  The  northern 
lights  are  the  souls  of  the  deceaaed,  pl*y* 
iug  at  ball  in  heaven. 

Saxon  Anecdote, 
Prince  Antoine,  the  present  heir  appa* 
rent  of  the  throne  of  Saxony,  ia  a  peraon 
of  extremely  recluse  and  monkish  habita, 
frequently  enjoining  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  rigorous  penancea 
(though  hia  whole  life  is  a  aeriea  of  cere- 
monies),  and  bestowing  almost  his  entire 
income  in  donations  to  the  monaateries. 
The  King,  hia  father,  hiniaelf  a  strict  dta- 
ciplinariaii,  has  often  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  excessive  bigotry,  bot  without 
any  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  it. 
In  the  year  tSIO,  the  confeaaor  of  this 
Prince  persuaded  him  that  his  good  worka 
would  be  incomplete,  unless  he  conanm- 
mated  them  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but,  well  aware  that  the  King  would  never 
consent  to  4 be  project,  he  instigated  the 
Prince  to  propose  to  hia  father  to  send  him 
on  some  minor  doctrinal  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  from  whence  he  mirht  #«• 
ereify  undertake  the  joamey.  The  Prince 
folMwed  this  advice^  bat  the  King  rejected 
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the  proposed  embaMy,  and,  sotpecting* 
•ometbingoftbe  real  deaigOy  striclly  for- 
bade his  son  ieaviDg  Dresden,  oo  aoy  pre- 
tence whatever.  In  Ihis  dilemma,  Uic 
confessor  bit  upon  another  expedient,  and, 
carefully  compuiiog  the  number  of  paces 
between  Dresden  and  Jerusalem,  the  en- 
tbosiastic  Prince  actually  performed  the 
pilgrimage,  with  unremitting  zeal,  in  bis 
apartments,  under  the  close  superinten- 
dance  of  the  confessor  and  some  other 
monks  of  tbt;  order. 

Lord  P^eVt  Axiomt. 
In  a  common-place  book  formerly  be- 
kwging  to  William  Lord  Paget,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendant  Lord 
Boston,  are  the  following  axioms : 
Fly  the  Courte,  Lerne  to  spare, 

Speeke  little.  Spend  in  measure, 

Care  less.  Care  for  hooie» 

Derise  nothing.         Pray  often, 
Never  earnest.  Live  better. 

In  answer  cool.  And  dye  well. 
Hie  noble  writer  was  successively  the  con- 
fidant of  Henry  Vl  11.  Edward  VI.  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth ;  and  msy  be  supposed  to 
have  steered  his  course  with  safety  through 
the  dangerous  commotions  which  agitated 
both  Church  and  State  in  those  eventful 
nigns,   by  strictly   following  the   above 


Barihqudke$^Pyramid$. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  heard  every 
body  who  pretended  \o  discover  to  him  any 
thing  useful.  By  this  means  he  often  lost 
mncb  precious  time.  Baron  Calisius  once 
begged  an  audience  to  propose  to  the  Em- 
peror a  matter  of  great  importance ;  it  was 
granted  him  :  the  conversation  was  aa  fol- 

Calisius.  -The  city  of  Comoro  in  Hun- 
gary has  the  misfortune  to  be  visited  nearly 
every  five  years  by  earthquakes,  which 
have  often  occasioned  great  damage,  and 
still  expose  it  to  the  utmost  dsnger,  and 
threaten  it  with  total  destruction.  Now, 
I  have  remarked,  that  in  Egypt  there  never 
were  nor  are  any  earthquakes.  But  as 
Egypt  differs  from  other  countries  only  in 
having  pyramids,  it  follows  that  pyramids 
■BBl  be  sore  preventatives  of  earthquakes. 

The  Emperor. — So  then  it  would  be 
Mod  to  build  some  of  these  edifices  in 
Hnngary? 

Calisios-^This  is  mv  humble  proposal, 
and  I  here  present  your  Majesty  apian  how 
they  may  be  erected. 

The  £aiperor.^Bot  have  yon  calculated 
the  ezpcnce } 

Caliahis^No :  but  I  believe  for  three  or 
ftsr  hundred  thonsand  florins  two  band- 


some  pyramids  might  be  built;  a  little 
smaller  indeed  than  those  in  Egypt. 

The  Emperor.— Has  the  city  of  Comorn 
so  much  money  ? 

Calisins.— No:  but  1  hope  your  Majesty 
will  contribute,  and  the  rest  might  perhaps 
be  raised  by  a  subscription. 

The  Emperor.— -Well,  I  have  nothing 
against  it.  If  a  suitable  place  can  be  found, 
which  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  you  will 
undertake  the  work  on  subscription,  begin 
to  build  as  soon  as  you  pleaae;  but  I  can- 
not fix  the  amount  of  my  subscription  be- 
fore I  see  at  least  one  pyramid  quite  fi- 
nished. 

A  Bird  Uhe  a  Mkn, 

I  have  read  of  a  bird,  says  Dr.  Foller, 
in  bis  Worthies  of  England,  which  hath 
a  face  Ukti  and  yet  will  prey  i^ion,  a  man, 
who  coming  to  the  water  to  drink,  and 
finding  there,  by  reflection,  that  he  had 
killed  one  like  himself,  pined  away  by  de- 
grees, and  never  after  enjoyed  itselC' 

A  Monkey' $  SkgrneUy  tfSmelL 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  says  the 
author  of  a  Paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  at  Copenhagen,  had 
a  favourite  monkey,  and  the  monkey,  in 
return  to  his  mistress's  kindness,  was  so 
fond  of  her,  that  he  would  scarcely  ever 
leave  her.  But  his  admirable  and  nice 
smell  in  distinguishing  contagious  diBtem- 
pers,  waa  no  doubt  the  cause  of  bis  shew- 
ing a  difierent  inclination.  The  measlea 
became  epidemic  in  the  country,  and  the 
lady  fell  sick  of  them.  For  some  days  be- 
fore, when  there  was  no  indication  of  sick- 
ness, the  monkey  abandoned  bis  mistress^ 
and  would  not  appear  in  ber  chamber,  as 
if  by  the  acenteness  of  his  smell  he  had 
been  sensible  she  would  soon  sicken.  Aa 
soon  as  she'  was  well,  he  returned  to  her 
with  the  same  familiarity.  Some  time  af* 
ter,  the  same  lady  bad  a  slight  fever,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  malignity.  The 
monkey  remained  with  ber  as  a  constant 
con^>anion,  and  seemed  thus  to  have  a 
clear  perception  of  the  dtfferenoe  of  dia- 
tempers.  His  persevering  also  in  tbe  last 
conjuncture  might  have  faieen  of  advantage 
to  bis  mistress,  if  it  be  trae,  aa  it  is  said, 
that  the  flesh  of  the  monkey  is  a  good  fe- 
brifuge for  the  lion. 

Peter  and  Mary. 
The  whimsical  preverseness  of  Dr. 
Soames,  Master  of  Peter-bouse,  Cam- 
bridge, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, deprived  the  college,  over  ubich  he 
presided,  of  a  handsome  estate.— It  seems 
that  Mary,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Ramsey, 
liord  Mayor  of  London  In  1677,  after  eon- 
fering  fcveral  favoars  on  that  fonndatioD, 
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actaalljr  preferred  to  teltle  flte  baodred 
podfids  B-yewr  (a  large  iocome  at  that  pe- 
riod) upon  the  hoaae,  provided  it  mif^ht  be 
called  "The  CoHege  of  Peter  and  Mary/' 
••No  !"  said  the  capricioua  Master,"  Pcler, 
wbu  has  lived  so  lon/c  single,  is  too  old  now 
for  a  r.  male  partner."— "A  dear  jest/*  sa^s 
Fiillrr/*  to  lose  »o  good  a  benefactress/' 
For  the  ladjfy  disgaated  at  the  Doofora  fan- 
tastic scruple,  turned  the  stream  of  her  be- 
Jievolprue  to  the  benefit  of  other  public 
ibandatJoQs. 

SmceplibiUtif, 
Persons  of  refined  understandings,  though 
they  have  many  griefs  to  contend  with — 
griefs  which  appear  moje  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  their  souls — ^yet  are 
they  susceptible  of  many  joys  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  and  superior  to  those  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  common  mortals.    To  such, 
the  SOURS  of  life  may  be  said  less  to  offend 
their  taste  than  the  sweets  delight  it  I 
When  surrow  wounds  the  feelinj;  heart, 
It  seems  as  thu'  itR  keenest  dart, 

Itiilicted  there  the  paiu ; 
But  let  us  not  enquiir  the  cause, 
Nor  Him,  who  fAve  alt  Nature  laws, 

PresumpluouHly  arraign. 
For  by  the  {lelf  same  rule  the  soul, 
Most  open  to  it  A  dark  controol. 

No  tame,  trite,  medium  knows ; 
But  wheii  the  sun  of  pleasure  beams 
Like  a  va^t  shield  ukes  all  its  gleams. 
Till  ii  as  brightly  glows. 


HINTS,  PLAN?,  and  PROCEEDINGS 

■  ■  Homo  sum  i 
i^maaicflR  nihil  •  hm  aiieiiiMi  jwla. 

LONDOH  SoCICTY  FOR  ImPEOTEMBIIT  AJID 
EVCOVRAGBMCNT  OF   FbMALB   SbRTAJITS. 

Fourth  Report. 
The  committee,  in  this  fourth  Ronaal 
report  of  their  proceedings,  are  encou- 
raged  to  believe,  that  their  expectations, 
in  thif  department  of.  philanthropic  cEcr- 
timi,  have  not  been  illasive)  bot  that 
much  collateraU  as  well  as  direct  good,  has 
been  effected,  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  suljecti  hitherto  almoat  to- 
tally overlooked—the  sabjoct  of  female 
serrttude ;  and,  inducing,  they  hope,  more 
conaideratiou,  forbearance,  forgiveneas, 
and  benevolence  toward  a  clasaof  society, 
greatly  deserving  our  sympathy*  and  in 
the  moral  welfare  uf  whom  the  community 
is  most  deeply  interested.  It  may  be  plea^ 
ing  to  the  meeting  to  be  informed,  that  a 
servant  lately  applied  for  a  situation,  to 
the  registry,  and  brought  with  her,  as  a 


proof  of  cbartcter»  a  ailver  milk  jag,  hav- 
mg  a  neat  inscription  expressive  of  the 
satisfaction  of  her  master  and  mistress  with 
her  service  of  fourteen  years!  A  service 
which  she  lost  only  through  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  the  family.  This  bone 
among  a  multitude  of  instances  which 
come  before  (he  committee,  and  which 
shew  that  there  are  servants,  who  long  re- 
tain their  situations,  and  are  respected  in 
them ! 

As  the  London  Society  considers  (he 
Holy  Scriptures  (o  be  an  important  goide 
to  the  heart  and  conduct  of  the  servant, 
as  well  aa  to  those  of  her  employer,  they 
have  always  given  a  bible,  bound  iu  calf, 
with  a  suitable  gilt  inscription,  as  their 
PRIMARY  reward  for  acceptable  service. 
An  attestation  was  spontaneously  bone, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  greatly 
amei^dcd  habits  of  a  before  well-disposed 
servanS  between  her  receiving  (be  bible, 
and  her  second  gratuity.  **  She  has  greatly 
improved,**  says  her  mistress,  in  a  note  to 
the  committee,  "  since  she  received  the  so- 
oiety*s  bible.** 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  dgbty- 
four  bibles  and  two  testaments,  with  the 
usual  inscriptions,  have  been  distributed  to 
eighty-six  servants,  aa  gratuities,  oo  tbeir 
having  completed  one  year  s  service  with 
aubscribers  respectively,  since  their  Domi- 
nation in  the  society*a  books.  One  servant 
to  whom  k  bible  became  due,  declined  ac- 
cepting it,  and  left  it  aa  a  donation  to  the 
aociety,  aa  she  had  before  obtained  one 
from  a  Bible  AMociatioQ»  to  which  she 
had  tobacribed. 

Aa  a  great  namber  .of  femalet  apply  at 
the  registry,  who  from  Farioiia  caiises  can- 
not be  teat  to  the  aubacribera— or  if  sent, 
may  not  l>e  engaged  bj  them;  the  eaia- 
mittee*  that  no  opportunity  of  inproviag 
aerranta,  aa  fir  aa  inatructioQ  may  do  it, 
have  latterly  directed  that  every  terrant 
applying  at  the  registry,  ahall  be  proented, 
either  with  the  *<Frieadly  Hints,**  or  the 
kociety*a  paper,  entitled  ^  Maxims  of  Pni* 
deuce/'  In  most  caaea  the  former  has  been 
bentowed,  wherever  it  was  likely  to  be 
useful.  Thus,  the  means,  at  least  of  in- 
formation, respecting  thct  fluty  of  servants 
towarda  God  and  their  employers,  and 
themselves,  are  widely  diffusiug,  and  it  is 
hoped,  not  without  aoaae  good  effect  b^ng 
produced,  in  theaervants,  and  consequently. 
some  beneficial  results  to  their  future  eai- 
ployers.  In  this  way»  by  gift  and  tfJe< 
2853  Friendly  Hints,  and  about  SO(K). 
'*  Maxima  of  Prudence**  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  pilat  year.  Tliey,  again  le* 
rioualy  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  such 
tracta  in  Sunday  aiyd  day  aebooh^  whereby 
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tlie  children  of  the  poor  may  be  taught  io 
detail  the  duties  of  servants. 

Duriog  the  past  year  1391  aervants  have 
been  rqnstered*  as  wanting  situations — 
134  of  whom  were  never  in  service — and 
507  situations  requiring  servants  have  also 
been  put  on  the  boolis:  4SS  of  theso  have 
been  supplied  with  servants. 

The  whole  attentions  of  the  registrar 
are  by  no  means  summed  np  in  the  num- 
bers  above  stated*  The  namea  of  servants 
applying  at  the  registry,  which  are  un- 
written* are  far  more  numerous  than  thoie 
which  abe  records.  Multitudea  of  women 
apply  for  aervices,  whose  very  appearance^ 
and  obstreperous  conduct,  are  aisgusting; 
but,  who  are  often,  with  difficulty  sent 
away  from  the  regiitry. 

Much,  that  is  truly  painful,  and  yet  that 
is  important  to  be  known,  for  the  well- 
beiog  of  families,  is  freqnentlv  developed 
in  the  reported  grievances  of  sotMcriben 
and  servanta.  The  committee  think  it 
right  to  menlion,  for  the  caution  of  the 
sutMcribers,  that  female  procureaaes  will 
■ometimes  obtrude  themselves  aa  kitchen 
visitors.  By  means  of  their  illusive  coo* 
vtfraations  at  these  visits^  worthy  yottug 
servants,  if  in  oilier  respects  answering 
their  nefarioas  purposes,  are  made  to  un- 
dervalue respectable  aituations»  and  un- 
knowingly to  take  servicer  which  thoae 
infamoos  creatures  recommend,  but  which 
are  atksolutely  ruinous  to  their  morals  and 
character,  and  real  happiness  through  life ! 

It  is  also  a  known  fact,  that  many 
keepera  of  chandlers*  shops  and  greenstalls 
near  reapcctable  neighbourhoods,  greatly 
interfere,  in  taking  the  part  of  servants, 
against  their  employers.  These  are  not 
only  the  receivers  of  domestic  articlea  that 
are  purloined,  but  are,  in  common  with 
ordinary  register  offices,  the  panders  of 
vice  for  bouses  of  ill- fame,  and  ibr  indivi* 
duals  of  licentious  character.  These  are 
cootinoaliy  decoying  servants  from  re- 
spectable vervices  to  their  utter  ruin !  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  society's  re- 
gistry, io  the  course  of  the  last  three  years, 
has  spared  many  young  and  unsunpecting 
persons  from  destruction,  by  placing  them 
in  the  fsniilies  of  subscribers,  who  might, 
by  another  source  of  information,  have 
been  int  rod  need  to  vicious  connections  $ 
and  thus,  much  good  service  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  community,  and  honest  com- 
fort to  individual  females. 

Many  serious  complaints  are  made  by 
servants  applying  at  (he  registry  for  situa- 
tions, of  I  he  unusually  short  waruings  and 
hasty  dismissals,  which  they  h^ve  beeu 
subjected  to.  Though  it  cannot  be  ^i|bted 
but  many  of  these  servants  have  themselvea 


l»een  grievously  in  fault,  yet,  where  their 
characters  for  honesty  and  sobriety  have 
been  unimpeachable,  the  punishment  of  a 
hasty  dismissal  la  certainly  far  too  severe 
for  any  ordinary  offence;  inasmuch  aa  it 
often  wholly  destroys  their  honest  and 
comfortable  prospects  through  life  1 !  While 
a  female  domeatic  servant  s  character  is 
vulnerable,  at  many  more  points,  as  it 
must  be,  than  that  of  any  other  species  of 
servant,  a  mere  indiscretion,  or  a  fault, 
that  with  a  little  forbearance^  and  remon- 
strance, might  never  be  repeated,  ought 
not  to  throw  a  domestic  into  the  vortex  of 
destitution  and  vice. 

Society  for  the  Improvement  and  Encoa- 
ragements  of  Female  Servants.  From  the 
SOtb  April,  1816^  to  the  19th  April,  1817. 

EBCIIPTS* 

Caah  due  to  the  Society,   in 

hands  of  Treasurer  last  year  66  9  g 

Sul>scHptiona ••••• 510  6  O 

Donations  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  3  3  O 

Friendly  Hints  and  Report  sold  17  0  4 
One  Year*s  Dividend  on  Stock  25  0  0 
One  Year*a  Rent  of  part  of  So- 
ciefy's  House  in  Hatlon  Gar- 
den   50  0  0 


£&7\  19    1 

PAYMBim. 

Cash  paid*  sundry.  EsptDOiB..  156  17  1 

Printing  Friendly   Hints  and 

Reports 44  4  0 

Bibles  and  Pecuniary  Rewards  139  7  4 

Collector*a  Ponndage^  Adver- 
tisements, ice, 47  10  8 

Purchase  of  £S00.  Stock,  5  per 

Cent — 188  10  0 

In  Treasurer's  bands,  balance.  112  10  0^ 

<■       ■  !■■■        I  I.' 

£617  19     1 

The  Society  has  now  in  the  5  per  Cent. 
Navy  Annuities,  £OoO.  Stock. 

rOREIOV    niBLB  SOCIETIES. 

These  Societies  have  been  encouraged 
by  pecuniary  aid  from  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society,  or  by  its  example. 
The  numt>er  of  copies  of  the  scriptures, 
printed  or  printing  by  them,  in  various 
languages  and  dialects,  aided  by  donations 
from  the  Society,  is  subjoined. 

N.  B.  ^1  Foreign  Societies  have  pur- 
chased and  distfibuteJ  bibles,  some  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousand  roples,  but  .the 
cyact  quantity  cannot  be  as<*ertained. 

I II- addition  Io  those  printed  by  Societies, 
two  Catliolic  clergymen  have  publisbed 
more  than  100,000  copien  of  the  German 
New  Testament. 
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Europe* 

iDtiltatod 

1  Gcrmap,  at  Bitle  ....  1804 

(1)  Gcman  Bibla.  ^Tettamtt. 

hi)  Freoch  Bibls.  &  TrstamU. 

(3)  Romanese    TestamenUy 
9000  in  eaeh  dialect 

(4)  Italian  TestamenU 

S  Zurich 181S 

German  Bibles  jc  Testamtnts 

3  €biir 1813 

Romanew  Bibles  ATettamts. 

4  Scbaffbauaen 1813 

5  St.  Gall 1813 

6  Aarfovian 1815' 

7  Bern 

8  Lansanne 1814 

9  Genera 1814 

10  Nenfcbatel 1816 

11  WaldcnMi,atLaTunr,ib. 
It  Hungarian,  Pretborg    1813 

Slavonian  and  Weudish  Tei- 
tanents  •• 

13  Koniigsfeld 

14  Wirlcmbg.atStatfard  1819 
Germau  Biblei  Ac  Tcttamenta 

15  Straiburg 1616 

German  Bibler 

16  Uewe  DnrmsUdt 1817 

comprebendingy  among  other 
auxiliaries,  those  previously 
formed  at  Michelstadt»  in  the 
Gdenwaldy  and  at  Worms  . . 

17  Ratisbon 1805 

German  Testamenta*^ 

18  Naisau-Homborg  ....1816 

19  Nanau,  Duchy 1816 

90  Frankfort 1816 

SI,  Berg,  at  Elberfeld  ....1814 

with  Auxiliary  Societies  at 
Solingen,  lie.  and  Bible  Asso- 
ciations in  the  manufactories. 

German  Psalters 

99  Cologne  1814 

93  New-Wied    and    Wied 

Runekel 1816 

S4  Waldeck  and  I^rnnont  1817 

95  Uppe-Detmold 1816 

96  Hanover 1814 

with    Auxiliary  Societies  at 
Osnaburgb,  Aoricb,  Boecke- 
burg,  and  East  Frisia. 
German  Bibles 

97  Bremen 1815 

98  Hambro-AUooa 1814 

99  Lubeck  (City  of) 1814 

30  Eutin,   for  the   Princi- 

pality of  Lubeck..-  1817 

31  Laucnburg-Ratzeborg  1816 
39  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  ib. 

33  Rostock 1816 

34  Brunswick 1815 

35  BerUn 1806 

(I)  Bohemian  Bibles,  9  edit. 
(9)  Polish  Bibls.lcTesUmts. 

36  Prussian 1814 

with   Auxiliary  Societies  at 
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JSurope* 

Potsdsm,    Duntsig.    Halle, 
Breslan,  Wesel,  Cleve,  StraU 
send,  aod  ether  placrs. 
German  and  Weodish  Bibles 
and  Testaments 

37  Koeoigsberg  1819 ;  enlarged 

1815 
Lithuanian  Bibls.  &  Testamts 

38  Thuringian,  at  Erfurt  1814 

39  Eichsfeld 1815 

with  an  Auxiliary  Bible  So* 
ciely  at  Nordhausen. 

40  Eisenach 1818 

41  Saxon  1814 

with  Auxiliaries  in  Leipsic, 
Herrnbut,  &c. 

German  and  Wendish  Bibles. 
48  Swedish,  1809;  enlarged 
1814 
with  its  Auxiliaries  at  Go- 
tbrbnrg.  Westerns,  Wisby, 
Lund,  Upsala,  Askersund, 
Heniosandy  Skara,  Carlstadt, 
and  Wexio. 

SwedUh  Bibles   and   Testa- 
ments,  on  standing  types*  • 

43  Norwegian 1816 

44*  Danish 1 814 

with  Auxiliaries  at  Odenaee, 
Aalborg,  Kioge,  k,  Lyngbya. 
Danish  Bibles 

45  Icelandic ISI5 

Previous  to  the  estaUrih- 
mcnt  of  this  Institution, 
5,000  Bibles,  and  3,000  Tes- 
taments, were  printed  for  the 
uke  of  Icelanders,  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
cietv,  and  9,000  of  the  latter 
by  the  Society  at  Fuhnen. 

46  Sleswick-Holstein  •  •  •  •  1817 
with  many  important  Aux- 
iliaries. 

47  Rcndsburg 1817 

48  Finnish,  at  Abo 1819 

Finnish    Bibles   and  Teata- 

mentsy  on  standing  types*  • 
It  is  in  contemplstion  to  form 
Auxiliary  Societies  and  Bi- 
ble Associations  througli- 
out  inland. 

49  Polish,  at  Warsaw... -1816 
60  RnsBian,atSt.Petersb.  1818 

with  iU  Auxiliaries  at  Mos. 
cow,  Dorpat,  Mittau,  Riga, 
Revel,  Yaroalaif,  Arrnsbuitp, 
Vorouea,  Karoentt-Podolsk, 
Tbeodusia,  Tula,  Sympheio- 
pole,  Odessa,  Cronstadt,  Wil. 
na,  Moghiley,  Witepsk,Grod. 
no,  Minsk,  Kostroma,  As- 
trachan,  Pscow,Pensa,  Char, 
kow,  Saratow,  Slmblrk,  Re- 
san,  Taganrog,  Bialastock, 
Tobolsk,  Tteheifcnak,  Wintka, 
Kiew,  Paraam,  Twer,  ami 
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flatteriog  tetUmoDy  of  hia  roeriU:  and  io 
particaltf  for  a  complete  lunrey  he  had 
nade  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Phillip,  and 
for  bb  ezaraioatton  of  the  adjacent  coast 
and  aurroundiog  country.  He  was  also 
famished  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Sir 
Joseph  BankSi  He  niched  England  in 
1804,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
▼oyagc. 

But  the  favourable  testimonies  he  had 
received  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
capture  of  the  CalcutU  in  1805,  on  her 
homeward  voyage  from  St.  Helena  (whither 
she  had  been  sent  to  bring  home  some 
ships  under  her  convoy)  and  by  an  impri- 
soomenl  of  nearly  nine  years  in  France 
For  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  convoy 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  Captain  Woodriff, 
with  a  conduct  which,  as  truly  stated  by 
the  Members  of  the  Court  martial,  was 
**that  of  an  experienced,  brave,  and  me- 
ritorious officer,**  determined  to  sacrifice 
tlie  Calcutta  to  the  safety  of  his  convoy, 
by  first  manoeuvering  so  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  one  point  -,  and, 
with  this  view,  be  onered  engagement  to 
the  whole  squadron  of  the  enemy  from 
Rochefort,  one  of  which  was  a  three- 
decker,  and  four  others  of  the  line.  After 
a  sort  of  running  fight  with  I'Armide,  the 
Msgnanime  came  up,  and  this  ship  of  the 
lineheengsgedfor  fifty  minutes,  frequently 
within  pistol  shot.  By  this  time  the  Cal- 
cutta was  unrigged  and  unmanageable, 
and  had  six  of  her  crew  killed  and  six 
wounded;  and  the  Thetis  frigate  coming 
up  close  under  her  stem.  Captain  Wood- 
rlff  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
striking  his  colours ;  but  the  whole  of  hb 
valuable  convoy  effected  their  escape. 
Captain  Woodriff,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  eighteen  months,  was  exchanged  for  a 
French  officer  of  equal  rank,  but  Lieut 
Tnekey  was  kept  till  the  termination  of 
the  war.  The  Court  martial  held  for  the 
loss  of  tlie  ship  ''most  honourably  acquitted 
Captain  Woodriff,  his  officers  and  ship*s 
company  *,**  and  on  this  occasion  the  Cap- 
tain delivered  a  paper  to  the  court;  which 
waaas  follows:  ''I cannot,  Mr.  President 
and  Members  of  this  Honourable  Court, 
omit  to  exprem  to  you,  how  much  I  regret 
Oat  the  captivity  of  Lieutenant  Tuckey, 
kte  first  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Calcutta, 
ahonid  be  a  bar  to  the  promotion  he  so 
highly  merits;  his  courage,  cool  intrepi- 
dity»,apd  superior  abilities  as  a  seamen  and 
aa  officer,  entitle  him  to  my  warmest  gra- 
titude,* and  render  him  most  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  flight  Honourable  the 
hniB  CoflnmifliioDcn  of  the  Admiralty.** 


'  Lieutenant  Tuckey  was  one  of  about 
forty  lieutenants  of  tlie  navy,  who  had 
cause  to  execrate  the  brutal  inhumanity  of 
the  man,  who  for  so  many  years  tyran- 
nized over  France,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe;  those  whoha4 
the  misfortune  of  falling  into  his  clutches, 
felt  themselves  at  once  cut  off  from  every 
hope  of  advancement  in  their  profession, 
and  many  fell  the  victims  of  despair.  Not 
so,  however,  with  Lieutenant  Tuckey. 
He  still  kept  up  his  spirits,  and  encouraged 
hope,  being,  as  he  expressed  himself^  on 
another  occasion,  ''by  no  means  addicted 
to  contemplate  the  dark  side  of  events: 
but  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  the  possession 
o  health,  ease,  and  a  satisfied  disposition 
can  make  me.*'  He  married  in  1800,  a 
fellow  prisoner.  Miss  Margaret  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  commander  of  a  ship  in 
the  Bast  India  Company's  seiVice*  at 
Bengal  She  also  had  been  taken  by  the 
Rochefort  squadron,  on  her  passage  in  a 
packet  to  join  her  father  in  India. 

Various  applications  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent times,  for  the  exchange  of  Mr.  Tuc- 
key ;  but  they  proved  fruitless  and  he  waa 
doomed  to  remain  a  prisoner  during  the 
war :  a  sad  consequence  of  thatimplacabla 
spirit  of  hatred  which  actuated  the  ruler  of 
France,  and  made  him  careleas  alike  of 
the  lives  of  his  own,  and  of  his  enemy's 
prisoners !  How  many  fair  prospects  were 
blighted  and  destroyed  by  the  unfeeling 
obstinacy  of  this  disturber  of  Europel 

In  1810,  after  considerable  difficulties, 
and  repeated  refusals,  Mr.  Tuckey  obtain- 
ed permission  for  his  wife  to  visit  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  his  prirate 
affairi.  Her  object  being  accomplished, 
she  obtained  passports  from  the  French 
government  to  return  to  her  hust>and,  and 
was  landed  at  Morlaix;  but  counter-or* 
ders  had  been  received  at  this  port,  and 
she  was  detained  ?  and  after  many  unsuc* 
cessful  memorials,  praying  to  be  allowed 
to  rejoin  Mr.  Tuckey  at  \^rdun,  and  after 
a  detention  of  six  weeks,  she  was  sent 
back  to  England.  We  have  here  another 
instance,  in  addition  to  the  many  on  re> 
cord,  of  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Bona^ 
parte,  which  was  equslly  exercised  on 
either  sex :  and  let  it  not  be  said  by  his 
advocates— strange,  that  such  a  man  should 
find  advocates,  especially  among  English- 
men—that he  knew  nothing  of  such  coun- 
ter-orders. So  it  was  said,  with  equal 
truth,  in  regard  to  the  detentioq  of  Cap- 
tain Flinders;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  British  prisoner% 
his  ministers  stirred  not  a  step  without  his 
special  directions. 

On  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  into 
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France;  io  1814»  the  British  prnonerB  were 
ordered  at  a  moment*!  warning  into  the 
interior;  and  Mr.  Tnckey,  witn  hb  two 
little  boys,  was  obliged  to  travel,  io  the 
most  inclement  weather  he  ever  experi- 
enced, to  Blois.  His  youngest  son  was 
taken  ill  on  the  Joomey,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  fatigue  and  sickness.  **!  had,  indeed,** 
says  the  ftither,  **  a  hard  trial  with  my  little 
boy,  for  after  attending  him  day  and  night 
foe  three  we^ks,  (he  had  no  mother,  no 
servant,  no  Ariend,  bot  me  to  watch  over 
him,)  I  received  his  last  breath,  and  then 
had  not  only  to  dirfct  bis  interment,  but 
also  to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  recom- 
mend his  innocent  soni  to  his  God ;  this 
^was  indeed  a  severe  trial,  but  it  was  a 
duly,  and  I  did  not  shrink  from  it**  Ano- 
ther severe  trial  was  reserved  ibr  him,  on 
his  return  to  his  fkifaily  in  Enghind,  on  the 
final  disoomflture  of  Bonaparte ;  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  fine  child,  a  girl, 
of  seven  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of 
her  clotlies  taking  flre^  after  lingering  se« 
veral  days  in  excmciating  agony. 

During  his  long  imprisonment  in  France, 
Mr.  Tockey  suffered  considerably  from  te- 
dious and  harraming  illness,  aggravated 
by  the  cruel  reflection,  that  the  prime  of 
his  life  was  rapidly  pasting  away,  without 
the  possibility  of  anv  exertion  of  his  ta- 
lents being  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
himself,  or  his  growing  family.  In  the 
intervals  of  sickness,  t)esides  the  education 
of  his  children,  which  was  to  him  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  constant  employment,  his 
chief  amusements  were  reading  and  com- 
position. Severe  as  his  fate  was,  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  too  vigorous  and  active  a 
turn  to  allow  his  spirits  to  sink  under  his 
unmerited  misfortunes;  the  painful  mo- 
ments of  his  long  imprisonment  found  some 
relief,  in  the  laborious  compilation  and  com- 
position of  a  professional  work,  **  under- 
taken to  pass  away  the  tedious  hours  of  a 
hopeless  captiHty,  alike  destructive  of  pre- 
sent happiness,  and  future  prospects.** 
This  work  was  published  in  England, 
shortly  after  his  return,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  *' Maritime 
Geography,  and  Statistics.**  It  takes  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  ocean,  the  description  of  coasts 
and  islands,  and  of  the  seas  that  wash 
them;  the  remarkable  headlands,  har- 
bours, and  port  towns;  the  several  rivers 
that  reach  the  sea,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  inland  navigations  that  com- 
municate with  the  coasts  The  information 
thus  collected  is  drawn  from  the  latest  and 
beat  authoritiea;  to  which  is  added  his 
oyvn  'Mocal  and  professional  knowledge^ 
acquired  in  the  navigation  of  the  seas  that 


wash  the  foor  quartets  of  the  globe.*  A 
brief  view  is  also  taken  of  the  history  and 
state  of  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of 
tlie  colonies ;  tlie  state  of  the  home  and  fo- 
reign flaberiea;  of  the  national,  and  mer- 
cantile marine;  and  generally  of  all  mari- 
time eatabliahments  and  regulations.  It  is 
a  work  of  uaefol  reference,  and  one  thlit 
may  aafely  be  recommended  for  general 
information. 

InAngoat  1814,  Mr.  Tuckey  waa  pro- 
moted by  Lord  Melville  to  the  rank  of 
commander:  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
hearing  the  intention  of  Government  to 
send  an  expedition  to  explore  the  river 
Zaire,  he  made  an  application,  with  seve- 
ral other  officers,  to  be  appointed  to  that 
aervice ;  his  claima  and  his  ainlities  were 
unquestionable;  he  had  stored  his  mind 
with  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
nautical  discoverv  and  river  navigation, 
that  he  waa  considered  as  most  eligihle  for 
the  undertaking ;  but  his  health  appeared 
delicate:  he  waa,  however,  so  confident 
that  his  constitution  would  improve  by  the 
voyage,  and  iu  a  warm  climate,  and  nrged 
his  wishes  so  strongly,  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  conferred  on  him  the  ap- 
pointment. How  far  his  zeal  and  qualifi- 
cations were  suited  to  the  undertaking,  his 
Journal  will  furnish  the  best  proof.  That 
documents  now  given  to  the  public,  juat 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author. 
Not  a  sentence  has  been  added  or  sup- 
pressed, nor  has  the  least  alteration  t>een 
made  therein,  beyond  the  correction  per- 
haps of  some  trifling  error  in  grammar  or 
orthography.  The  information  it  contains 
must  liave  been  procured  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  penetrate  further  into 
the  interior,  or  to  return  at  leisure, 
and  in  health,  from  the  farthest  point 
even  to  which  he  ascended,  bis  account 
of  the  country  would  have  been  much 
the  more  complete ;  but  his  zeal  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition 
had  completely  exhausted  him,  and  brought 
on  the  return  of  a  disorder  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subject :  still  he  held  out  to 
the  last;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
that  if  the  accident  which  happened  to  his 
t>aggage  canoe  had  not  put  an  end  to  every 
possibility  of  his  proceeding  much  farther 
up  the  river,  that  he  would  bav^  gone  oo 
till  he  had  sunk  under  sickness  and  fatigue, 
and  left  hia  remains  ih  the  Interior  of  the 
country. 

On  the  I7th  September  he  reached  the 
Congo  sloop,  arid  the  fbllowibg  day,  fbr 
the  lake  of  Mtter  iccottitnodation,  was  sent 
down  to  the  Dorothy  ttvitaport,  ai  the  Tall 
Trees.    He  arrived  in  a  state  t>(  extreme  ex- 
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lMuli#n»  brooglit  #o  by  Ititigae,  expnaiire 
to  the  weather,  and  privations-  He  had 
no  feir«r  nor  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
tbe  polte  waa  small  aod  irritable )  the  akin 
9X  times  dry,  at  ethers  clammy,  but  ttever 
exceeding  the  temperature  of  heallb.  On 
tbe  *igai  be  thoaght  himself  beUer^  and 
wholly  free  from  pain,  but  shewed  great 
Irritability,  which  waa  kept  up  by  his 
anxiety  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  expe* 
ditioo.  On  the  30lh  the  debility,  irrita- 
bility, and  depies^ioo  of  spirits,  beoome 
extreme^  and  be  now  expressed  his  con- 
viefion,  that  ail  attempts  to  reat<u«  the 
energy  of  the  sjrstem  would  prove  ineffec- 
tost  From  this  time  to  the  4tli,  when  he 
expired,  his  strength  gradually  failed  him. 
bat  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  he  had 
weitlier  pain  nor  fever;  and  he  may  t>e  said 
io  have  died  of  complete  exhaustion,  ra- 
ther than  of  disease.  He  had  deceived 
binsaeir,  it  seems,  by  the  confidence 
ivhicb  he  felt  in  the  strength  of  his 
oooatitutioD.  The  surgeon  states  that, 
since  leaving  England,  he  never  en- 
joyed good  health,  the  hepstic  functions 
being  generally  in  a  deranged  state ;  yet 
be  was  always  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
biasaetf  an  invalid,  and  refused  to  take  such 
Bedirinea  as  were  deemed  at  the  time  (o 
be  essentially  neceaaary.  On  his  march 
into  tbe  interior,  the  symptoms  became 
much  aggravated,  and  lie  w;is  prevailed  on 
by  Doctor  Smith*  to  take  some  calomel ; 
afterwards  opium  w^s  found  necessary,  and 
lastly,  the' bark. 

The  few  survivors  of  this  ill-fated  expe- 
Mion   will  long  cheri*«h   tbe  memory  of 
Captain  Tuckey,  of  whom  Mr.   Filzmau- 
rice,    the  master,   who  succeeded  Io  the 
command,  observes,  in  reporting  his  death, 
—"in  him  the  navy  has  lost  an  ornament, 
and  its  seamen  a  father.     But  his  beuevo- 
leoce  was  not  confined  to  the  profession  of 
wbk'h  he  was  so  distingtiished  a  member. 
A  poor  black  of  South , Africa,  who,  in  his 
joiith,  had    been  kidnapped    by   a  slave 
dealer,  waa  put  on  board  the  Congo,  while 
in  the  Thames,  with  the  view  of  restoring 
bias  Io  lus  friends  and  country,  neither  of 
which  turned  out  to  be  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Zaire,  and  he  was  brought 
hack  to  England.    This  black  was  pub- 
JMy  iMplized  at  Oeplford  church,  by  the 
«MBeof  Benjamin  Peters;  haviog  learned 
An   read  on  tbe   pasaage  out  by  Captain 
Tockey'a  instructions,  of  whom  he  speaks 
Jb  the  atrong«»t  terms  of  gratitude  and  af- 
Jbctioii.     He  was  geueroos  to  a  fault.    A 
^tt»r  reUUqn  pbseryed*  "  (hat  a  want  of 
jaffii  imit  ecoftomyi  and  an  iucapability  of 
^peteal  tuopen  lysjmr!^  to  the  nccrssilies 
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o^'otheiv,  hare  been  tbeicaive  of  many  of 
the  difficuhits  w  lud»  cloitded  the  prospects 
of  bis  after  tife,"r*(hat  *'  he  kuew  nolhipg 
•f  the  value  of  money,  except  as  it  en- 
abled bitt»  tot  gratify  the  feeiia^*  Qf  a  bene- 
volent heart." 

In  lus  person  X^aptain  Tuckey  was^aJU 
and  must  once  bave  beeu  haodf^ip'' ;  but 
his  long  residence  in  India  bad  broken 
down  bis  coustitution,  and,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  his  hair  was  gray,  and  his  l^ead 
nearly  bald;  his  countenance  was  pleasing, 
but  wore  rather  a  penaive  cast*,  but  be 
was  at  all  times  gentle  and  -kind  in  his 
manners,  cheerful  in  conver^tioii,  snd  in- 
dulgent to  every  one  placed  under  his  com- 
mand.' In  him  it  mav  be  faitU  said,  the 
profession  has  lost  sn  ornsAient,  his  coun- 
try has  been  deprived  of  an  able,  enter- 
prising, and  experienced  officer,  and  his 
widow  and  children  have  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss. 


Improyememts  in  Printing. 
The  following  communication  from  the 
ingenious  patentee  of  some  very  important  . 
improvements  in  printing  presses,  and  in 
other  matters  connected  with  the  typo- 
graphical art,,  demands  all  the  publicity 
which  we  can  give  to  It,  and  Is  eminently 
worthy  of  public  attention. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Panoramm. 

Sir, 
Of  all  improvements  io  Mechanics  the 
first  object  must  undoubtedly  t>e,  to  efieot 
by  a  method  as  good  or  better  than  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  the  same  purpose  at  a  Reduced 
Expense:  but  iu  doing  this,  too  little  con- 
sideration bas,  in  most  cases,  beeu  bad  for 
those  who  bave  generally  been  dcoiiteii  to 
suffer  to  an  extent  proporiionateto  the  sue-  . 
cess  of  the  Invention*,  namely,  tbe  Jour- 
neymen;— who,  having  been  brought  up 
and  attached  to  a  business  by  seven  years 
servitude  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  masters 
and  their  employers,  bave  at  least  a  moral 
claim  to  a  share  of  support  from  their  trade 
while  it  has  an  existence; — what  is  now 
ofiere<1  is  free  from  this  serious  objection  to 
tbe  introduction  and  encouragemeut  of 
more  Miicbinery  at  a  time  when  Trade 
and  ManufHctures  are  suffering  under  a 
state  of  universal  depression  \  and  therefore 
one  very  valuable  property  of  tbe  present 
Invention  is,  that  tbe  object  is  attained, 
not  by  mecbatiical  power  aloiie,  but  aided 
by  tbe  industry  and  judgment  of  laborious 
workmen,  in  their  prope  vocation. 
The  main  object  however  to  be  attained 
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is,  R^dudum  of  Expense  ;->aiid  (bis  1  un- 
dertake to  effect  to  full  as  great  an  extent 
as  the  Steam- Engine  Press,  and  still  to 
eiisploy  the  regular  Journeymen  and  Ap- 
prentices; yielding  at  the  same  time  equal 
Wages  to  them  and  Profit  to  the  Master, 
as  heretofore :  and  all  this,  not  only  ivith- 
out  in  any  degree  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  Work,  but  on  the  contrary  perform- 
ing it  in  a  superior  manner. 

The  operation  consists  in  the  working 
off  both  formes  (or  sides)  of  a  (single)  sheet 
at  one  time,  and  with  one  impression,  up- 
on Paper  of  double  sire,  viz.  Double  Roy- 
al, Demy,  Crown,  Post,  Fooscap,  ficc,  by 
the  means  of  a  Printing  Press  of  adequate 
dimension ;  and  by  the  same  action,  with- 
out any  increase  of  labour,  time,  or  motion, 
at  the  moment  the  impression  is  given  to 
the  paper,  it  is  divided  to  the  usual  size  of 
single  Royal,  Demy,  &c.;  and  this  with 
such  undeviated  precision  of  line  parallel 
to  the  pages,  as  no  cutting  by  the  most 
careful  hand  can  ever  attain  to.  The  ap- 
paratus may  be  afiixed,  at  pleasure,  to  a 
common  roysl  size  press,  which  may  thus, 
upon  the  same  principle,  be  made  to  work 
(and  cut)  double  foolscap:  the  divisions 
may  be  carried  still  further  for  cutting  into 
three,  four,  six,  eight,  &c  ,  parts. 

Another  most  important  benefit  gained 
by  this  Plan,  is,  that  the  Work  will  admit 
of  every  graduation  and  quality  of  printing 
(with  a  proportionate  degree  of  saving), 
from  the  most  economical,  to  the  most 
splendid,  in  Paper,  Ink,  and  Workm'^n- 
ahip :  and  that  at  no  greater  risk  of  making 
waste  paper,  spoiling  the  work,  or  giving 
short  numbers,  thau  the  usual  mode  of  the 
best  press>work. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  advantage  upon  the  article  of  PRESS- 
"WORK  which  this  Patent  will  afford  to 
the  Trade,  and  the  Public:— namely,  upon 
Demy,  Crown,  &c.the  saving  will  be  from 
TWKNTT  to  TWBWTT-FiVE  per  ceut.— upon 
Foolscap,  TorBTY  to  forty  pef  cent. 

The  effecting,  by  the  same  number  of 
hands,  a  greater  quantity  of  work  in  a 
given  time,  may  often  be  of  equal,  or  even 
more,  importance  as  the  saving  of  expense. 

Having  at  the  present  time  some  Works 
in  hand  printing  by  the  Patent  Apparatus, 
ample  demonstration  can  be  given  of  the 
effect  and  certainty  of  its  operation. 

Another  improvement,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, is  the  Patehi  Stereotsfpe-PUUe  Riser. 
"The  Patent  embraces  some  material  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  blockings  or 
mounting  Stereotype  Plates  to  the  neces- 
sary height  for  printing,  by  materials  which 
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can  be  iDstaotly    adapted  either  to  the 
smallest  or  largest  pages,  required ;   and 
which,   although  of   little  weight*    will, 
from  their  construction,  ao  effectually  resiat 
all  pressure  that  can  poaaibiy  be  applied, 
that  (supposing  the  Plate  once  made  per- 
fect in  uniform   thickness,)  no  possibility 
remains  of  one  part  ciwr  priotiog  fainter 
than  another  from  any  defect  in  the  mouot- 
ing;  which  is  the  usual  case  where  wood 
(which  will  alternately  expand  or  contract 
as  mor^  or  leas  subjected  to  moUtnre)  fomu 
any  material  part  of  the  apparatua.     The 
Profession  will  be  supplied  with  this  nrticle 
of  my  Patent,  independent  of  the  forego- 
ing, at  a  trifling  expense  when  compared 
with  that  of  procuring  the  metal   blocks 
commonly  n.sed;   which,. being  provi^d 
for  the  various-sized  pages  occurring  in  the 
routine  of  business,    must   be  of   serious 
amount,    particularly    when  o;    the  be*t 
workmanship,  and  turned  with  any  degree 
cif  accuracy.    By  the  proper  applicatiou 
of  my  Risers,  Pkrpetual  REOisTaa  is  in- 
sured for  the  whole  work,   without  the 
least  trouble  to  the  Pressmen.     I  can  there- 
fore undertake  the  working  of  Stereotype 
Plates  at  a  still  farther  reduction  from  the 
usual  rale;  and  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  Works  kept  sUnding,  where  the 
Type  is  tlie  property  of  the  Bookseller,  &e 
The    Patent    Includes  some  other   Im- 
provements in  the  machinery  and  proce«s 
of   Printing;    viz— Chases,   necessary   to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  excessive  size 
of  Double  formes— Girths,  with   which 
the  n»osl  heavy  Press  can    be  run  in  and 
out  with  the  greatest  ease— Covkrikc  and 
Vklvkt-plating,  forlhe  Tynipans,  to  give 
a  clesr  and  soft  Impression,   &c. ;    but 
these  things  being  more  ot  technical  than 
public  utility,  I  have  thought  the  enrolled 
Specification  the  only  place  for  inserting 
particulars.  • 

T.  C.  HANSARD. 

Peterborough  tJouri,  Fleet  Street, 
June  13,  1818. 


AMUSEMENTS  AT  VIENNA. 

[From  Bright's  Travels.] 

The  Prater,  the  H>de  Park  of  Vienna, 
is  situated  on  a  large  island  formed  by  the 
Danube,  and  is  a  very  magnificent  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  and  a  delightful  place  of 
recreation  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  principal  drive  is  l>etwcen  double 
rows  of  horse-chesnut  trees,  and  la  above 
two  miles  long  in  a  straight  line.  Many 
other  drives  and  walks  intersect  the  wood^ 
but  all  the  intervening  apaoeol  tnrf  and 
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grove,  with  the  exception  .of  some  preserves 
for  game,  is  open  to  the  ))edestrian.  The 
grand  avenue  terminates  at  one  end,  in 
extensive  public  walks,  called  the  Augar- 
teo,  where  a  large  building  is  constructed 
with  rooms  for  entertainments,  and  saloons 
for  public  balls  and  concerts;  while  the 
garden,  which  affords  a  variety  of  ar- 
bours and  recesses  for  tables  in  the  open 
air,  is  laid  out  in  avenues  formed  by  cut 
hedges  and  magnificent  trees,  and  oc- 
cupies a  space  equal  t6  half  the  city  of 
Vienna. 

Near  to  the  grand  drive  of  the  Prater  are 
several  houses  for  refreshment,  and  some 
buildings  for  public  amusement ;— a  circus 
for  exhibitions  of  horsemanship, — a  pano- 
raoaa, — several  houses  for  what  are  called 
in  Germany  Carousels,  from  their  resem- 
blance  to  horsemen  in  a  tournament ;  or, 
as  we  should  term  them,  merry-go-rounds, 
— and  a  very  high  and  extensive  sciffold- 
ing  for  the  display  of  fire* works,  near  to 
which  is  erected  a  kind  of  open  theatre 
for  the  spectators.  The  whole  island  is 
adorned  with  elms  of  large  and  beautiful 
growth ;  but  as  it  is  flat  and  low,  there 
are  near  the  banks  of  the  river  many  alders 
and  willows,  the  latter  of  which  have  at- 
tained a  most  unusual  size.  To  this  de- 
,  ligfatful  place  the  people  flock  in  crowds, 
even  during  the  winter,  if  a  bright  day 
invite  them ;  bat,  as  the  spring  advances, 
and  the  trees  l>egin  to  cover  themselves 
with  leaves,  and  the  days  begin  to  length- 
en, these  visits  are  more  general,  and  the 
boar  of  retiring  k>ecomes  later.  At  this 
seasoo  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  double 
nobrokeii  row  of  carriages  extending  for 
at  least  a  mile,  each  preserving  the  exact 
line,  to  which  it  is  strictly  kept  both  by 
CQstom,  and  by  the  interference  of  men  in 
the  livery  of  the  police,  who  are  stationed 
at  regular  distances. 

The  aaaembiage  of  carriages  in  this  pro- 
ceasion  is  singularly  varied.  As  the  Em- 
peror oC  Austria  passes  in  one  direction, 
driving  the  Empress  in  a  phaeton,  with  a 
pair  of  quiet  horses,  and  a  single  servant 
sitaoding  behind,  the  Count  Trautmons- 
dorf,  the  master  of  the  horse,  is  passing  in 
the  contrary  direction,  with  a  curricle  or 
barotiche  and  six.  Immediately  before  the 
Emperor  the  carriage  which  impedes  his 
progress  ia  a  flacre,  hired  by  a  little  shop- 
keeper to  take  his  wife  and  child  an  airing 
in  the  Prater.  Behind  him,  scarcely  re- 
atrmioed  by  his  orderly  example,  are  the 
iapatient  wheek  of  a  tilbury,  guided  by 
a  young  English  lord*,  next  follows  a  sort 
cf  tnnicated  chariot,  with  a  notch  cut  in 


the  front  to  receive  a  coachman,  folded  in 
an  old  cloak,  with  ornaments  of  cuane  fori 
a  large  mishapen  cocked  hat,  ed^e^J  with 
tarnufaed  lace,  and  a  short  crocked  |>ip^ 
stuck  in.  one  corjierof  his  moulh.  This 
carriage  was  hired  by  a  yomvg  Polish 
count  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  per 
day,  to  be  constantly  in  waiting  fur  him. 
The  next  carriage  is  an  open  landau,  wirb 
four  hbr&es,  very  plain,  scarcely  respect- 
able; it  contains  the  King  of  Priiir<im  snd 
three  of  his  diplomatic  corps.  Thi^n  I  lie 
carriage  of  a  wealthy  banker*,  next  screen 
hrischa,  in  which  two  young  tncii  are 
lounging  at  their  ease;— the  corkade  ii 
Sardinian.  The  next  is  a  chariot  nnd  four, 
with  two  postilions  in  blue,  with  corked 
hats;  the  Hvery  is  that  of  tht^  Prince 
Leichtenstein.  Then  follows  an  oppu  rar- 
riage,  with  two  very  pretty  woiutn,  woll 
dressed,  but  rather  gaily  for  the  place;— 
no  one  knows  who  they  are,  Thia  curricle 
and  pair,  fitted  out  in  the  EiiglHh  sfyTe, 
and  followed  by  two  out-riders,  is  the 
Prince  N.  Liechtenstein;  and  this  hand- 
some English  carriage,  driven  four^iu- 
hand,  which  breaks  a  little  from  th<^  line, 
is  the  English  Ambassador's.  On  lUe  turf 
gallops  the  Emperor  of  Russia  upon  n  brgt? 
grey  horse,  and  with  him  Prince  Eugnie 
Beauharnois,  subduing  a  fiery  black.  The 
Emperor  is  dressed  in  a  blue  cottt  and 
buckskins,  and  is  followed  by  a  siugte 
groom.  Those  who  now  spur  their  horses 
into  a  gallop,— follow  a  hare,— or,  leap  \\\t 
rails'. — who  does  not  know  the  rountry  to 
which  they  belong?  Now  a  carriage  ilrawa 
up  to  the  side  of  the  houses  of  refmthroent, 
and  the  Pasha  of  Widdin  alights  wrth  hiK 
companion,  and  followed  by  a  servnnt  cm- 
rving  his  hookah ;  all  are  drcsned  in  full 
Eastern  costume,  and  the  Pashm  is  going 
to  enjoy  his  pipe  over  a  cup  of  cotTee.  In 
short,  the  carriages  and  costumes  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  both  civilized  utid  un- 
civilized, were  at  this  moment  to  be  seen 
in  the  drive  at  Vienna.  The  numerous 
tables  which  stand  beneath  the  groves  of 
trees  are  filled  with  mixed  parties;  they 
generally  look  like  families;  someof  thf/ 
females  have  brought  their  work,  A  few 
officers  in  uniform  sit  in  groups,  and,  as 
they  smoke,'quietly  enjoy  the  pas.^in^  Bceiir. 
Advancing  into  the  wood,  and  leaving  the 
grand  drive,  numbers  of  the  common  peo 
pie  are  seen  sitting  at  the  tabh'it  smo- 
king and  drinking  beer,  or  thronging 
about  the  buildings  of  the  carousefsi 
to  which  a  trumpeter  from  time  to  ttme 
calls  their  attention  ;  while,  in  an  ridjoiu- 
ing  room,  music  invites  the  so  Id  re  r  and 
his  sweetheart  to  mingle  in  the  r^pid 
waltz. 
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M^IMATED  PICTURES. 


.  This  species  of  exhibilion  has  been  lately 
ioiroduced  iq  many  parts  of  the  Contineiit, 
4Dd  was,  during  the  Assembly  of  the  Coa- 
4res9»  more  than  once  made  the  subject  of 
)coart  entertainments,  in  which  some  of  the 
highest  nobility  performed.  The  nature 
of  these  exhibitions  is,  to  represent  by 
groups  of  living  figurrs,  the  compositions 
of  celebrated  sculptors  br  painters.  With 
thi^  view,  the  part  of  the  apartment  or  I 
theatre,  be\ond  which  the  tableau  is  to  be' 
.placed,  is  darkened,  and  on  raising  a  cur- 
tain, Ogures  are  discovered  dressed  in  the 
•costume  which  the  painter  has  given,  them, 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  attitude  which  his. 
pencil  had  prescribed.  The  light  is  skil- 
fully introduced,  and  other  objects  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  give  as  nearly  aa  possible, 
the  effect  of  the  original  painting.  After 
Some  minutes  the  curtain  drops  to  give  the 
performers  time  to  rest,  and  relieve  them- 
*«elves  from  the  oainful  attitudes  which 
they  are  often  obliged  to  maintain,  and 
the  curtain  again  drawn  up,  discovers  them 
•till  in  their  characteristic  postures.  When 
the  spectators  are  supposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  picture,  another  is  introduced, 
and  thus  several  are  exhibited  in  succes- 
sion. This  generally  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  evening's  amusement,  and  is  either  ac- 
companied by  a  theatrical  performance,  or,  < 
if  in  private,  by  dancing  and  music. 

•A  recept  traveller  describes  a  striking  va- 
riety of  this  entertainment.  At' a  certain 
hour  in  the  evening,  says  he,  in  the  midst  of 
«  splendid  aaaembly,  the  folding  doora  of 
another  room  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
•od  what  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  wax  figures,  was  displayed  to 
our  delighted  eyes.  They  were  placed  on 
4>edestal%  in  recesses,  or  in  groups,  around 
the  room.  They  represented  heathen  dei- 
ties,  or  the  gnomes  and  fairies  with  which 
the  poets  have  peopled  the  regions  of  ima- 
gination,-^ with' all  their  emblemalical  ac- 
companiments and  their  dresses,  which 
were  selected  with  thegreateat  taste  ^  these 
§gurea  were  represent^  by  persons  whom 
nature  had  favoured  io  a  diatiuguished 
manner;  they  preserved  an  unmovdl  fihn- 
ness  of  attitude,  and  nothing  interrupted 
the  illusion  they  intended  to  create,  but 
the  animation  of  their  eyes,  and  the  smile 
which  sometimes  dimpled  the  cheek  even 
of  the  rooted  Daphne.  To  assert  that  thig 
exhibition  was  beautiful,  were  io  degrade 
ita  charms  i  it  seemed  to  throw  a  magic 


apellover  the  spiectirtort ;  ai^d  the  gresft 
diffic^ulty  waa  to  induce  them  to  retire, 
when*  it  was  actually  neceasary  to  nfffert 
the  figures  from  ffae  pkiofol  positioo  ift 
which  they  Stood. 


fWBEDOM  OF  ELECTION. 


The  following  paragraph  written  before 
rlie  commencement  of  the  late  election, 
may  l>e  considered  aimoat  prophetic  of  the 
disgraceful  acenea  which  -have  recently  oc- 
curred there. 

As  we  were  proceeding  westward,  (aajn 
the  writer)  my  guide  recollected  that  it 
was  the  time  of  the  Westminster  election; 
and  wishing  to  ahew  me  the  madnesa  of 
the  political  world,  we  bent  our  atepa  to- 
wards Covent  Garden,  which  waa  already 
thronged  with  people.  On  approaching 
the  hustings,  we  found  one  of  tlie  cmndi- 
dates  speaking  with  a  most  vehement  eh>« 
quence,  and  be  was  beard  with  great  ap- 
plause. His  friend  also,  who  followed, 
waa  received  with  attention,  thongti  hm 
voice  was  feeble ;  but  the  ue«t  speaker  waa 
saluted  with  almost  noiveraal  groans  and 
hisses;  insomuch  that  bad  he  posseaaed  the 
lungs  of  a  Steator,  he  could  not  poaaiblj 
have  been  heard.  ''  How  do  they  kDow,"* 
said  I,  "whether  the  gentleman  be  rif^tat 
or  wrong,  if  they  do  not  hear  him  ?** — 
That  is  no  mstter,**  said  my  guide;  ^  be  is 
of  the  unpopular  party,  and  mnat  not  be 
beard.*' — **But  these  men  profess  to  love  It^ 
berty.*'^«<  So  they  do^  to  that  degree,  that 
they  wish  to  engross  her  to  themselTea,  and 
are  extremely  jealous  leat  others  should  eo- 
joy  her.'*  Among  the  most  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent, I  observed  a  number  of  foMows 
with  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  cockades  in 
their  hata,  continually  vociferatipgtbe  Dame 
of  their  favourite  candidate^  and  cooncct* 
iBg  with  it,  either  the  King  and  Consfita- 
tion  on  the  one  band,  or  Liberty  aad  Ro- 
form  on  the  other.  <*  What  are  these  mco,'' 
aaid  I,  in  a  whiaper  to  my  companiao.*' 
**They  are  hired,"  replied  he  aattrsoally, 
"to  preserve  the. peaces  and  maiotaifi  tlm 
freedom  of  election.**— *•  To  dear  the  w^j 
to  the  iNistiogs,  and  to  see  that  every  alee- 
tor  has  free  access  to  vote  aocordiog  to  hia 
conscience.**— ••  Yes,  if  be  beof  their  party; 
otlierwise  to  knock  him  down,  that  be  asaf 
not  vote  on  the  wrong  sideof  t *■*"■— >■«-  " 
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Tbe  iiihtbilai><0  of  »n  ulund  at  tli< 
Boath  of  Ihe  Rio  P(HiKa«»  ^tcly  vuiU(>d  b> 
llr.  Bickcnteltw  t()e  «««iBlHiit  ^eiM-eUn  ot 
IheClMirciiot'  ^igUnd  MiMio(iar>  Societv, 
dispUv  BiQK  th«iiLUM4al  BMrksQ/»u|i»rftiilioii 

Ibf  the  adoration  of  the  Devil  or  dcpHrit'd 
apiritt,  in  «very  towQ»  aud  wveral  inageb 
af  O  Vila  to  wdkh  liiey  (>f|i>r  aaiTiHces. 
Tbe  Hoaae  of  Spiiita,  or  OcviJa  Houac, 
CQoabtaof  a  amall  liut,  thr««  or  four  feet 
hi^  raiMd  an  po«ti,.aad  Ihauhed  wiili 
atfav>  far  meaner  th»o  th«  pfK>rfr»t  lionel. 
Beaaailt  tiiia  l-^opf  ia  aii«at  of  tviniitps,  or 
large  asU;  qr  ib«r«  areaticka  a^\  upright. 
Oo  the  top  of  the  iieat  or  aiicka  are  placed 
atonal;  aiid  t^ra  ar«  genaraliy  hy  the 
lidt  a  t>r«keo  plate  and  a  hffok«o  jug  or 
battle. 

Before  Ibeae  Hooaca  ttie  blood  of  bulla, 
faala,  or  cocka,  ia  apriobled ;  aud  a  liba* 
Ciott  of  iraloi-wiQfi  u  pouced  oiity  and  an 
aflariag  of  fr«iita  or  rice  occaaiouaily  made. 
Tibe  poisliw  ar«  aacb  atK>ut  a  yard  and  a 
half  l|igt>-  Qn  tbe  top  of  one  ia  fixed  the 
bottan  of  a  brolueii  bottle:  in  the  hollow 
of  (b»  tMltIc  are  a  few  atonea,  which  arrve 
ai  aaatlwe-  ffepreaentatiou  of  tbe  Spirita 
wtuMi  ika  natLvea  worabip :  the  fixing  of 
aoe  of  these  poata  ia  auc^her  nketjhod  of  de- 
IJNiding  their  tbwna-,  Into  tbe  bead  of  the 
alheraawiiM  axe  ia  atuck :  the  Natives  take 
bald  of  the  handle  of  the  axe,  and  repeat 
a  fims  of  w»rdB,  in  order  to  procure  from 
tbe  Spkit«  a  prosperous  day !  Thiawaa 
seen  aoMmg  tbe  Butloms.  So  degraded 
are  Ihei^  people  in  their  nojtiona  of  God 
and  «f  bio  wo«Uip!  Yet  tbey  are  very  kind 
aa4  hoapatabW ;  and,  if  the  Slave  Trade, 
caniod  om  a«oog  theoi  by  Kuvopeana,  did 
not  set  one  ma«i  againat  another,  tbey 
WDold  soon  gladly  open  their  towns  for 
tbe  ptvachiog  of  Ihe  Gospel,  aa  the  Mis- 
SMMuries  bare  found  hy  experience.  When 
Mr.  Bickeratelb  viaited  Ibe  fiagoe  Town, 
Uie  people  were  very  kind.  They  brought 
$th  a»d  %  cock,  aa  preienta;  aud  in  ordei- 
to  get  some  palm-wine  for  him  and  Ihe 
Miaatofiary  Ny leader  who  aocomp»niei{ 
Jlin,  a  OMIM  quickly  nouuied  a  hij^h  palm- 
tree,  by  the  help  of  a  hoop  which  goes 
round  tbe  tree,  and  a);aiii8t  which  he 
prcaaea  hia  Inirk.  .  In  this  manner  they 
mount  very  rapidly*  and  fetch  down  tbe 
wiac^  which  j^  difU^kfX  tf^m  gtf %a  f»r 


:s?r  I  hoIeiL  whif>h  Musy  mak^  ip  tibe^h^  ot,  |^ 

f  tree,  into  a  buttle  placed  to  catch  it* 

America:   Umted  Statu. 

The  New'  York  Eveo1hg-Po»t  of  a  late 
date  contain*  a  liat  of  *'  iuaolveuta  advet- 
tihing  for  the  benefit  of  the  act  in  this 
Stale.*'  It  occupies  two  columns,  and  coa« 
CMiutf  nearly  400  nani«^  of  Bankrupta  in  one 
^trtie,  that  of  New  York,  advertising  tbeir 
maoiveucy  at  one  time. 

Wrench  settlers, 
NaidjiiioekMS  (Louiiiam)  March  16.-^ 
Some  peraoua,  arrived  from  Ga%e»ton,  juit 
report  in  that  quarter  an  extraordinary  ae* 
aeniblage  of  French  gentlemen,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  warlike  atorea,  aa  well  as 
farming  in»plementa.  N<-ar  3,0OO  mora 
were  expected:  they  came  principally  froqi 
Philadelphia:  all  their  packages  wene 
marked  for  Mobile.  Gens.  Lallemand  and 
Rigau  are  amongst  th^m.  They  cautioasly 
uvoid  ofiTending  our  jjovernuient.  The 
views  of  these  people  are  not  understood: 
but  it  ia  conjectured  that  they  are  going  t0 
some  place  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  (per- 
hapa  Tumpico)  to  poiisest  and  occupy  » 
country  which  may  hereafter  become  aa 
aaylum  for  discontented  Europeans.  Be* 
fore  the  arrival  of  theae  Frenchmen,  the 


place  was  occupied  by  Lnfitte,  the  >buugerf 
and  hia  party,  who  had  brought  in  aome 
prizes  of  great  value, particularly  a  Spanish 
ship  from  Cam  peachy,  of  4d0  toof,  with  a 
cargo  worth  a60»00O  dollars. 
Austria. 
Com  etnd  Wine* 

For  the^  thirty  yeara  past,  |ay«  W  trti: 
cle  from  Vienna,  there  haa  not  been  a  mor^ 
fruitful  and  productive  harvest  and  vintagf 
in  Austria  than  we  have  reaaon  tp  expect 
this  year.  Already,  on  tbe  5lh  of  April, 
we  had  every  where  in  our  fielda,  eveq 
thgae  where  snow  lay  last  year  at  the  sam^ 
time,  the  fineat  eara  on  tbe  corn.  Tbe 
vinea  have  already  shoots  ai:|^  inches  long. 
Our  apricots  are  as  large  aa  amail  heu> 
eggs,  snd  thetrees  heavdy  laden  with  fruit. 
The  price  of  corn  falla  in  an  extraordinary 
manner:  the  Vienna  me<;rec9i»ta  oniy^vf 
Borius  in  paper. 

Feaitoi. 
New  Schools, 

From  tbe  Report  read  at  the  late  pnblic 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Improve- 
ment  of  (Elementary  Instruction,  it  appear^ 
ihat  Ihe  numt>er  of  schools  eatablished  oa 
ihe  new  plaF)  v^vf  afi)9uuK  to  |69 ;  of 
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The  reason  of  this  great  disproportion  if. 
that  the  principal  institution  for  girls  was 
nonopened  till  15  months  after  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  boys.  Of  the  369  new 
schools,  there  are  219  in  towns,  and  150  in 
'VilUges.  The  rural  schools  have  not  hi* 
therto  multiplied  so  rnpidly  as  those  in  the 
towns,  as  it  is  but  natural,  that  improve- 
ments should  be  longer  in  penetrating  to 
country  places,  which  moreover  possess 
fewer  resources  for  defraying  the  first  es- 
tablishment. Of  all  the  scbooU  formed  on 
the  new  system,  that  at  Mantes  is  upon  the 
largest  scale,  hi  general  those  in  the 
towns  number  from  150  to  400  pupils,  and 
the  village  schools  from  60  to  125.  Thus 
it  is  computet!,  that  this  Institution  affords 
instruction  to  at  least  60,000  children.  The 
Society  continues  to  publish  monthly  a 
number  of  its  Journal  d'Education^  which 
gives  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  and  of 
the  progress  of  elementary  instruction. 

Paris^Sir  Joseph  Bank*, 
The  Academy  of  -Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Belles  Lcttres,  at  Dijon*,  have  nominated 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  one  of  ils  Honorary 
Foreign  Members,  and  caused  a  Diploma 
to  that  eflfect  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  l*he  same  compliment  has  been 
conferred  upon  Lord  Elollaud  and  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks. 

Germany. 

Execution  of  Banditti, 

A  band  of  Desperadoes,  about  thirty  in 
number,  had  for  many  years  practised  the 
most  alarming  and  extensive  midnight  de- 
dredations  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
Elbe;  their  numbers  either  defying  attack, 
or  their  dexterity  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  justice  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.  At  length  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
them  upon  their  victims,  most  frequently 
unprotected  females*  and  of  a  description 
too  dreadful  and  indelicate  to  relate,  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  discovery  of  con- 
cealed property,  roused  the  neighbourhood 
to  exertion,  apd  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
offenders.  The  leaders,  and*chief  propor- 
tion of  these  wretches,  proved  to  be  farm- 
ers, many  of  them  wealthy;  and  residing  in 
a  line  extending  along  the  Elbe,  from 
Stickenbuttel  and  Cuxhaven,  through  the 
towns  of  Ottendorflf  and  Nergehouse  to 
Frieburg,  embracing  a  tract  of  about  SO 
English  miles.  Their  operations  were  usu- 
ally conducted  upon  a  system,  which,  in  a 
few  hours  would  collect  the  gang,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  on  their  villainous  de- 
signs on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their 
chief,  named  Koster,  with  bit  lieutenant, 
Lander,  and  his  own  son,  third  in  com- 


mand, all  lived  on  their  respective  farms,  at 
Stickenbuttel,  Koster  wore  a  cocked  hat» 
and  very  appropriately  assumed  the  title  of 
Napoleon,  by  which  he  was  usually  ad- 
dressed by  his  comrades. 

The  apprehension  of  the  six  principal 
miscreants  had  taken  place  so  long  since  as 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1815;  but  hav- 
ing been  tried  by  the  laws  of  Hambui'ghy 
according  to  the  established  practice  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  with  the  sentence, 
was  submitted  to  the  bead  professors  of  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  whose  conflnna- 
tion  or  judgment  is  seldom  obtained  in  less 
than  from  one  to  two  years;  leaving  the  cul- 
prits in  a  state  of  suspense,  which  nsually 
terminates  in  indifference  or  forgetfolness 
of  their  approaching  fate.  Such  was^the 
cause  with  these  unhappy  wretches :  after 
a  long  confinement  and  hard  UlK>ur  in. the 
castle  of  Ritzebuttel,  on  the  «Otb  April, 
1817.  the  confirmation  of  their  sentence  ar- 
rived, with  directions  for  its  immediate  ex- 
ecution. Koster,  sen.  and  Lander  were 
condemned  to  the  block,  and  the  others  to 
perpetual  and  various  periods  of  imprison- 
ment, viz.  to  12,  15,  and  25  years.*  On 
the  judgment  being  publicly  read  by  the 
Licentiate,  the  Governor  pronounced  the 
sentence  in  the  following  words:  '^Thc 
law  is  spoken,  the  stick  is  broken,  sinners 
you  must  die;**  at  the  same  time  breaking 
a  small  stick  of  about  12  inches  in  leiigth, 
painted  black  with  white  ends,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions.  On  this  declaration  the 
executioner,  Hannings,  stepped  up  with  h\6 
attendants  to  two  condemned  'robbera,  tel- 
ling them  they  were  now  left  to  him,  and 
that  on  Monday  ihe  28th,  they  would  lose 
their  heads  ;  his  assistant  very  jocosely  as- 
suring them  that  they  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  his  master, 
who  could  relieve  them  of  their  heads  in  a 
moment,  and  without  any  pain.  On  the 
Monday  morning  they  were  conveyed  from 
the  castle  in  a  waggon  to  the  fort  at  St* 
Stickenbuttel,  where,  upon  a  amall  emi. 
neuce,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  first  in- 
flicted upon  Lander,  who,  being  placed  in 
a  chair,  a  handkerchief  was  tied  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  black  ribband  under  his  chin 
and  over  his  head;  and  held  up  by  the  as- 
sistant, when,  with  one  blow  of  a  two- 
edged  sword,  the  executioner  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  spectators.  The  blood  issued 
as  from  a  fountain,  and  a  glass  being  filled 
with  it,  was  drank  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  .lu  Germany,  the  24  hours  confinement  is 
reckoned  as  two  clays,  the  criminal  buiag  MMe 
to  be  put  to  labour  either  in  the  day  or  night  • 
the  real  term  is  thus  shorter  by  one  half  than 
the  nominal  time  of  inprisonment. 
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molfitude  by  e  young  woman,  named  Wel- 
ling, aa  10  infallible  core  for  apoplexy. 
Kosteri  execution  immediately  tbilowed, 
in  a  similar  manner — when  the  executioner 
Iidtdtiig  up  the  two  heads,  and  taking  off 
bii  cap,  saluted  the  people,  lieing  greeted 
aitb  loud  applauses  and  clap|»ing  of  hands. 
To  a  peraon  who  has  witnessed  the  solem- 
nity of  ao  English  execution,  it  was  not 
the  least  revqlting  part  of  this  ceremony  to 
see  the  wretched  suflferers  nuattendcd  by 
Mj  clergyman,  and  incessantly  plied  with 
liquors  to  a  stale  of  complete  ijitoxication. 
Allliough  we  do  not  profesa  an  unqualified 
approbation  of  otir  own  criminal  cotle,  we 
rnnnot  refrain  from  a  comparison  which 
certainly  must  be  gratifying^  to  us  as  men 
aud  Englishmen 

Italy. 

NeapoKian  Mcnetmry  Decree, 

Sapies,  April  30.— Ferdinand  I.,  by  the 
KraceofGod,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  Infant  of  Spain,  Duke  of 
Parma,  Piacentia,  Castro,  &c. 

After  a  mature  examination  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  loth  of  August,  1814,  by  which 
the  French  restored  the  ancient  monetary 
sysiemoftbe  kingdom,  common  at  all  times 
to  oar  dominions  on  both  sides  of-  the  Faro 
fiiraits  that  divide  Sicily  from  the  Conti- 
netit),  and'  abolished  the  computation  by 
lirrcs  and  centimes  established  by  Uiem  in 
1811,  we  have  seen  that  its  dispositions,  re* 
gardiog  the  gold  coin,  far  from  following 
bad  overtarn^  it,  and  that  no  other  system 
confonnable  to  the  sound  principles  of  po- 
ntical  economy  bad  been  substituted  in  its 
place.  Therefore^  desirous  to  form  a  mo- 
netary system  complete  in  all  its  parts, and 
tededoo  the  sacred  principle  of  promot- 
ing (he  prosperity  of  our  beloved  aubjerta, 
aod  wishing  like^se  to  consolidate  into 
one  law  that  part  of  the  ancient  ordinances 
which  we  think  worthy  of  being  pre- 
KrTed,  we  have  restolved,  on  the  propositiou 
df  OQf  Minister  of  Finance,  and  with  the 
ncoihmeudation  of  our  Council  of  State,  to 
BDction  the  following  law,  which  we  de- 
clare saDctioned  accordingly : — 

TiTLI  L-^GcitSHLAl.   DlSPOfllTIONS. 

Article  I.  The  monetary  unitof  our  king- 
<loiaof  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  which  prices 
*Ad  every  species  of  vaJtie  in  coin  are  com- 
puted, has  tlie  name  of  a  ducat,  {dueato). 
The  natter  of  which  it  consists  is  a  piece 
of  silver  weighing  515  Neapolitan  graina 
(^nj>  equal  to  416  l6l-1000lb  Sicilian 
grains  (cocci),  or  22  945-lOOOth  gramma, 
and  of  the  fineneaa  of  8dd'l-dd  parU  of 
pare  silver  to  1G6  sads  of  alloy i  or, in 


other  worda^  5-6th8  of  pure  silver  and  l-6th 
of  alloy. 

Art.  2.  The  ducat  is  divided  into  100 
pal-ts,  which  have  the  name  of  grana  in  the 
part  of  our  dominions  on  this  side  the  Faro, 
and  bajocchi  on  the  other  side.  All  the  di- 
visions of  the  ducat  below  ten  centimes,  or 
ten  grana,  have  their  value  represented  in 
copper  coin.  From  ten  centimes  upwurds 
their  value  is  represented  in  silver  coin. 
I'he  multiples  and  sub-multiples  in  silver 
have  always  the  same  title,and  their  weight 
is  geometrically  proportioned. 

Arts.  The  allowable  variation  is  limited 
to  3- 1000th  parts,  more  or  less  than  the 
standard  fineness.  Silver  coin  exceeding 
or  falling  short  of  this  standard  more  than  , 
3-lOOOth  parts,  shall  not  be  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  Mint. 

Art.  4.  Silver  coin  vhall  not  be  received 
by  weight,  nor  can  the  pieces  be  refused 
as  falling  short  of  the  standard,  unless  they 
are  visibly  Clipped,  understanding  by  that 
term  an  impairing  of  their  legal  contour 
{coiUomo), 

Art.  5.  All  agio  is  prohibited  in  the  ex" 
change  of  silver  pieces,  .for  silver  pieces, 
though  not  in  the  exchange  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  aeainsteach  other  respectively. 

Art.  6.  Every  grano  in  copper  is  devi- 
ded  into  ten  parta.  These  tenths  in  Naples 
receive  the  nameof  caoa//t,  and  in  Sicily  ^ 
are  deiiominate«i  piccioli. 

Art.  7.  Statea  the  proportion  of  NeapO^ 
litan  acini,  and  Sicilian  cocci,  in  the  grano. 

Art.  8.  The  gold  coin  has  the  correspon- 
dent value  which  Government  authorises, 
and  that  which  shall  be  aobseqoentiy  coin- 
ed will  be  raised  to  the  fineness  of  996  parta 
of  pure  gold  in  the  thousand,  which  corres- 
ponds according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
valuing  the  fineness  of  gold  to  89  904- 
lOOOths  in  the  carat  of  24. 

Art.  9*  The  new  gold  coin  will  not  bn- 
issued  with  a  greater  variation  than  odOj 
thousandth  part  above  or  below  the  stand- 
ard. 

Art  10.  All  the  gold,  silver,  and  copflfc.r 
coins  that  have  i.Hsucd  up  to  the  present 
time  from  our  Mints  of  Naples  or  Palermo, 
shall  remain  in  circulation  according  to 
their  nominal  value.  Gold  coina  alone,  as 
well  old  as  new,  shalf  bo  received  by 
weight. 

Art.  1|.  A  constant  and' in  variable  per- 
mission is  granted  to  export  froni  the  king- 
dom freely  any  sums  in  gold  or  silver  coin. 

Art.  12.  A  permission  is  likewise  gran- 
ted to  melt  it  for  exportation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  13.  The  Spanish  hard  dollara  are 
allowed  to  circulate  at  the  rate  of  12  carlinu 
and  four  gram  of  Naples.    The  prices  of. 
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tb^  dimiohioflhe  dollars  are  Iikenvise  fix- 
ed by  thisf  article. 

Art   14.  States  that  the  Minister  of  Fi 
HtLnce  will  publish  an  ordinance  to   re^o- 
}aie  tlip  inlrinsir  value  of  foreig^n  coins  re- 
latively to  Neapolitan  on  the  principles  of 
this  decree. 

Title  !1. — Silver  Coiw . 

Art.  15  From  this  day  forward  there 
ahall  be  coined  only  in  silver,  the  four  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  pieces:— 1st,  The  carlino, 
6f  the  weight  of  51  Neapolitan  ace ini;  fifty 
earlini  will  form  a  mark  of  the  Mint;  the 
variation  allowed  above  or  below  the  stan 
dard  weight,  is,  41  accini  in  the  mark: 
4dly,  The  piece  of  two  Neapblitan  earlini, 
or  Sicilian  tari,  with  a  proportionate  weight, 
&c.  :  Sdly  The  piece  of  six  earlini,  weigh 
'  ing  309  accini,  or  13,765  gramms :  and. 
4thly,  The  ptece  of  12  carlnii,  weighing 
^18  accini,  or  27  ,6S<  grjmiit*,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  prr»portionate  variAtiona  from 
fhe  standard. 

Title  If  L— Gold  Com. 

Arf«  16  Thf  re  shall  be  coined  in  i^ld, 
li^ilceforward,  the  followipa:  denominations 
«f  pieces,  with  proportiotiale  wei^^ht: — 1st, 
The  onrett^t  of  the  weight  of  85  Neapoli- 
tian  tfrnfii«  or  3  ,786  gramms,  in  value  e- 
qual  to  three  ducats:  2(1,  The  piece  of  5 
chteette,  weighing  485  accini,  or  18,933 
gramms  of  l lie  value  of  15  doc»t8 :  and  3d, 
The  piece  of  ten  oncette,  with  proportionate 
weight  of  the  value  of  30  du<ats. 

Title  IV.— Coi»pe»  Coiit. 

Art.  17.  The  copper  pieces  shall  be,  1st, 
the  half  gran^,  vulgarly  called  tomnate^ 
fit  70  accini,  or  according  to  its  Sicilian 
denomination,  tlie  half-bajacco:  8d,  the 
grano.  Or  bajocco:  5d,  the  piece  of  2{ 
giTina,  and,  4thly,  the  piece  of  5  grana,  or 
bajoi*chi. 

The  fifth  title  of  this  ordinance  regulates 
iWt  inscription  to  be  struck  on  the  differ- 
ent species  of  coin ;  and  the  6th,  the  mode 
«f  assaying  the  metals  at  the  Mint,  and 
certif\ing  b>  the  proper  officers  the  weight 
•nd  fineness  of  the  pieces. 

rwITZCRLAHD. 

Phenomenon  in  La  Valaii. 
Lamawne,  May  ig — About  the  valley 
of  Bagncs,  the  lake  has  been  greatly  iu- 
creased.  From  the  I4(h  to  the  24th,  it 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  21  feet,  so  that  its 
depth,  even  where  it  is  most  shallow,  is 
about  200  feet.  Its  length,  winch  is  pro 
po  tionably  increased,  i«  thought  to  be 
7,500  feet.  Ou  the  24th,  the  level  of  the 
lake  was  25  feet  below  the  gallery,  and  65 
feel  below  the  lowest  pnrt  of  the  ice-bank 
The  dreadful  dangers,  to  which  the  worii- 
meu  have  been  exposed,  dwrlng  the  former 


week,  from  the  aweltmektit  and  the  fait  mi 
great  stones  i>n  the  aide  of  Mauvoisin,  has 
only  retarded,  not  stopped  the  operations. 
The  greateat  obstacle,  is  the  wafer  so  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  :  every  stroke  of  the  axe  cavitea  it  to 
spout  out.  The  top  and  partitions  of  the 
gallery  form  a  number  of  fountains,  at  the 
temperature  of  meJling  anow,  which  in- 
alaittly  penetrate  the  clolbea  of  the  work- 
men, and  greatly  retard  the  extraction  of  • 
the  snow  and  ice.  These  waters  have  also 
prevented  them  from  finish  ing  the  two 
bridges,  by  which  it  waa  intended  to  come 
at  tlie  level  of  the  gallery*  iu  order  to  work 
ill  six  points  at  ooce  At  haifpHst  five  on 
the  morning  of  the  25ih,  381  feet  of  work 
were  completed  to  form  a  gallery,  and 
there  remained  354  feet  to  be  dug  out.  ll 
was  their  object  to  finish  it  before  the 
water  had  risen  ao  high ;  but  iu  case  the 
water  had  e%en  reached  the  gallery,  they 
intended  to  continue  the  work,  sacending 
by  two  galleries,  and  erecting  a  lateral 
one,  by  which  it  would  be  pos8it>le  to  re- 
move the  remains  of  that  which  is  on  the 
nide  of  that  lake.  The  wof-k  is  constantly 
kept  going— the  lalK>urers  relieving  each 
ottier  every  four  hours  and  the  whole  su- 
perintended by  M.  Venetsch,  engineer  of 
bridges  and  causew»)8  in  the  Vslais.  A 
commission,  composed  of  four  members 
of  the  government  of  the  Valais,  perma- 
nently  eslabliKhcil  at  Rngnes,  provides  the 
pa>ment  for  the  workmen,  and  every  other 
necessary. 


■aiarti 


BHirtSH. 


THE   KING. 

If  ta^Iror,  June  7.— His  Majesty  has  pais- 
ed  the  last  month  in  a  very  tranquil  man- 
ner, and  continues  to  enjoy  good  bodily 
health,  Init  his  Majesty's  disorder  is  mi- 
altered. 

Princess  Charlone.^Mmuole«m. 

No  inrelligence  of  a  siniilar  descripttOti 
will  be  received  wtlti  more  pleasure  by  the 
public,  than  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioiiedof  a  preparation  of  a  Mausoleum,  at 
riaiemont,  under  ttie  'direction  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  I.eopold,  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  coiisort.  Mr.  Backhrr 
is  preparing  windowa  of  atatned  glass  for 
this  buiiding;  and  a  marble  bast,  to  he 
friaced  in  it,  is  also  in  forwardnesii.  The 
<leBign»  which  is  Gothie,and  by  Mr.  HioH^ 
WHS  chosen  by  Her  Royal  Highneaa  her- 
self, and  the  iiput  waa  fixed  on,  and  the 
bvikltog  begiio,  aliOimder  her  eye.    The 
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ipol  VTM  choseo  ib  the  firtt  on  wbicb  the 
^d  itlisblec]  at  Clamnont}  and  tlie  dnigu 
of  the  btttidiog,  as  begun  by  the  PrinceaBi 
waa  to  eommmorate  her  inikutK  possession 
of  f  he  pbee.  Prince  Leopold  hna  giveM  ii 
its  pres«^it  destitialion ;  and  it  will  doubt- 
leaslj  be  feit  that  the  circumstance^  vfe 
have  menliooed  give  a  deep  additional  it* 
tereat  to  the  edifice. 

Seamens*  Chapel, 

This  new  Chafiel  (called  by  some  The 
Briiigk  ^fk)  is  about  80  tons  raesaure 
inent.  She  came  up  under  her  ensign, 
jack,  and  peudHnf .  1  be  h»id  is  ornameol- 
ed  with  a  bcantifully  cut  bust  (esteemecl  an 
excelleitl  Hkeiiess)  of  our  veiirrsble  mo- 
narchy and  ia  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  him. 
whOk  during  a  reis^n  of  unusual  length, 
has  been  so  friendly  to  the  rivil  and  reli 
gioos  liberties  of  all  his  subjects.  She  h^s 
three  aaceuta  by  steps  on  each  side.  A 
large  entrance  door  is  also  cut  through  Iter 
bow  and  another  under  her  lower  <;ounter. 
Two  stages,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft, 
which  top,  when  requireif,  turning  on  a 
swivel,  render  the  access  to  the  chapel  by 
boats  at  ouce  safe  and  easy,  whether  the 
tide  be  cAi  the  flood  or  ebb,  H«r  main- 
deck  ia  ctK  iefH$lht%ays,  covered  by  r>?ised 
•ky-lightft,  guartied  by  gratingx.  From 
her  mam  de«-k  there  is  the  oaoni  dhicent. 
t>y  a  cooipainien,  t«  a  very  cucnnwidions 
cabin,  in  which  there  is  contrived  a  study 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Minister,  who  will 
there  find  a  suitable,  though  of  necessity  a 
limited^  library^  The  former  middle  deck 
is  cut  alao  through  lengtbwsys,  snd  now 
forais  a  fronted  gallery  for  three  rows  of 
sests,  to  accommodate  about  S.'M)  hearers; 
aad  iu  the  hold  are  four  rows  of  equally 
good  seals,  rising,  in  the  wings,  for  be- 
tireen  4^>0  and  500  seamen.  Flie  hrc<* 
cabin,  aud  a  gallery  descend in^  front  the 
cabin  floor  to  the  platform  of  the  hold, 
ia  iatcnded  for  the  ust>  of  the  Comnnttee, 
ftc. 

The  whole  contrivatH'e  manifests  mtH*h: 
ingenuity  and  great  zeal  for  the  otijectof 
the  Society;  an  object  of  no  mean  import- 
aaoe*  the  hNtnirttoit  of  a  neglected  and 
very  useful  body  of  men  in  rofH-eina  of 
ctemnlnionent;  an  object,  for  ihefirosiie 
rity  of  which  we  offer  our  best  and  wsmiest 
wishes.  On  the  (iecks  «vvre  manv  g<-ntle> 
mm  and  ladies,  who  wished  to  attehd  her 
to  her  phH'c  nf  tnoortttg.  The  crews  of 
the  ahips  cheered  her  aa  ■'*he  (tawed,  nml 
whifelhe  boats  crew  returned  ttie  citeers 
with  great  animation.  Ihr-  colom's  wen*  ei*- 
cashNinlly  aettlcd,'  and  tlie  gm1h;nren  on 
board  anavtered  by  4»king  otf  tbetr  hats. 
She  is  now  moored  permaueutly  mS  \ii^^ 
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ping  !<lpw  Stairs.  Ob  he>  nrrira!  nt  tbe 
London  Dock  Buoy,  the  company  retiivd 
into  the  chapel,  snd^withUie  watermfQ 
from  the  boats  attending,  mid  the  people 
employed  on  board,  formed  the  Ural  oon- 
gregalimi. 

Jtoman  Station  atce}  tuined. 
About  seven  miles  East  of  Grantham, 
by  the  Bridgeend  t.urnpike,  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  comriiandiiig  a  view  of  the  coast 
at  Boston  Haven,  wtrr  lalely  discovered 
ver^  considerable  remains  of  ancient  buitd- 
ingi»,  t esse! Hied  pavements,  and  other  in- 
dications of  a  fixed  military  station  of  tbe 
Romans.  Further  search  by  digging  and 
removing  the  earth  continues  to  be  made, 
and  new  subjerts  dail)  present  themselves. 
Already  various  apartments  have  been  laid 
open,  and  a  high  treat  afforded  to  anti- 
quaries, who  are  dail>  flucking  to  the  j»pot. 
I  he  interesting  remains  are  in  the  parish 
of  Haceby,  and  were  first  discovered  by 
some  labourers  who  were  pariug  away  tlie 
side  of  the  road.  Ihey  extend  a  consider-' 
able  way  info  a  field  cm  the  estate  of  Eayl 
Browntow.  Tesselaled  paveuKMits  belong- 
ing to  three  distinct  apartments  ivear  the 
road  have  been  uncovered;  and  as  the 
vyork  of  j«Io%v  and  careful  search  proceeds, 
similar  intrenious  .ind  beriutifnl  pavements 
are  begiiming  to  make  their  appearance  at 
some  distance,  on  the  South-east  side  of  the 
fit- Id.  One  of  the  apartments  is  s  sudatory, 
fines  and  furnaces  of  which  are  very  dii- 
tiiicl.  We  understand  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  ether  competent  judges,  agrae 
in  opinion,  tliHt  it  is  the  Ciutthnia  of  the 
Romans  which  \u%  been  discovered.  '  The 
place  has.  from  ancient  tradition,  been 
called  the  •  Roman  Hill,'*  but  nothiughad 
been  before  discovered  to  fix  a  belief  of  its 
having  been  occniied  by  that  people  as  a 
rehidence  or  station.  It  is  from  (/au#aant# 
that  Camden  derives  the  name  of  one  of 
Ihe  three  great  divisions  of  this  county, 
Kesteven  (or  G»y«i«i.)  Us  situation  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  at  Bridge  Caatef- 
lon;  but  ii  is  now  believed  that  the  true 
situation  is  found  at  Haceby. 

Sttgacitp  «/  a  Grgyhmmd  and  Painier. 

A  (^l^tenian  in  the  county  cf  Stirling, 
kept  a  |(re>ho4ind  and  a  pointer,  and  being 
fond  of  coursing,  the  pointer  was  accus- 
tomed t«»  liiid  the  hares,  and  the  greyhound 
to  catch  them.  When  the  season  was 
over,  it  was  foniid  thut  the  dogs  were 
in  the  habit  of  i^oiiig  out  by  themMlveb, 
and  killing  the  hares  for  their  own  amuae- 
raent.  'lo  prevent  thta  a  large  iron  rinif 
wa«  fashMifd  to  the  poiuter*s  ueck  by  a 
lea  her  celtar,  anf(  hung  down,  so  as  to 
pfeventHttdogfrMi  funning  or  jnmpitig 
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over  dykes*  &c.  Tlie  animals,  however, 
continued  to  stroll  out  to  the  fields  toge- 
ther; and  one  day  the  Gentleman,  sus- 
pecting all  was  not  right,  resolved  to  w^tch 
them,  and,  t^  his  surprise,  found  that  ibe 
moment  they  thought  they  were  unobserv- 
ed, the  greyhound  took  up  the  iron  ring  in 
his  mouth,  and,  carrying  it,  they  set  off  to 
the  hills,  and  began  to  search  for  hares  as 
usual.  They  were  followed,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  whenever  the  pointer  scented 
the  hare,  the  ring  was  dropped,  and  the 
greyhound  &tood  ready  to  pounce  upon  poor 
puss  the  moment  the  other  drove  her  from 
ber  form,  but  that  he  uniformly  returned 
to  assist  his  companion  when  he  had  ac- 
complished his  object. 

Clandestine  Marriages, 

The  amended  Bill,  for  the  better  pre- 
venting clandestine  marriages,  recites  the 
Act  of  the  25th  of  George  11,  and  states, 
that  injustice  has  arisen  from  it.  **  For  re- 
medy hereof,  be  it  enacted  by*  the  King*s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  are  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  in  all  cases 
when  the  marriage  of  any  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  have 
been  solemnised  by  license,  without  the 
previous  consent  required  in  the  above  re- 
cited Act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  George 
n.,  if  no  suit  shall  haye  been  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  annulling  or  setting  aside 
the  same  before  the  party  or  parties  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  within  one  year  after  the  party  or  par- 
ties so  married  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  such  marriage  shall  be 
good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever. 

'^And  whereas  in  the  twenty  sixth  of 
George  the  Second,  above  recited,  it  is 
further  provded,  'That  after  the  solemni- 
zation of  any  marriage  upon  a  publication 
of  banns  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  in  sup- 
port of  such  marriage,  to  give  any  proof 
of  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  parties  in  the 
respective  parishes  or  chapel ries  wherein 
the  banns  of  matrimony  were  published :' 
And  whereas  great  mischiefii  and  inconve- 
nience have  arisen  from  the  clandestine 
marriages  of  minors,  under  a  publication 
of  banns,  in  the  churches  and  chapelries 
of  parishes  in  which  such  minors  have  not 
been  resident ;  and  the  purpose  of  the 
above  recited  Act  has  been  by  sach  publi- 
cation of  banns  utterly  defeated  j  be  it 
therefore  also  enacted,  that  all  marriages 
where  either  of  the  parties  (not  being  a 
widow  or  widower)  shall  be  under  the  age 


of  twenty-one  years,  which  shall  be  solein- 
nized  under  a  publication  of  banns  made 
in  any  other  church  or  chapel  than  in  Che 
parish  church  or  public  cnapel  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  parish  or  crbapelry  witliio 
the  nsual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties about  to  be  marriedshall  bona  fide  have 
been  for  fourteen  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  publication- of  anch  banns,  ahall 
be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
a nd  purposes  whats«  ever.  Provided  never- 
theless, and  be^it  enacted,  that  if  no  suit 
shall  have  been  instituted  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  snnnlling  or  setting  aside  any  marriage 
so  solemnised  before  the  party  or  parties  so 
married  ahalt  have  attained  the  age  of 
t  went y-one  years,  or  such  marriage  ahall  lie 
good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  porpoaea 
whatsoever.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  this  Act  shall  extend  only  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  called  England.** 


PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 

Chap.  III.— Par/tameitrary  Reform-- Ua" 
beas  Corpus  Suspension  Aci — Exchequer 
Bills. 

HouSB  OF  Commons. 

Feb,  \9. — Mr.  Bennet  presented  petitions 
from  Joseph  Mitchel,  of  Liverpool,  Thomas 
Evans,  of  Newcastle-street,  and  William 
Ogden,  complaining  of  their  aofferings  un- 
der the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act, 
and  praying  that  the  House  would  pass  no 
Bill  of  Indemnity. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  also  presented  a  petition 
from  John  Stewart,  weaver,  Glasgow,  on 
the  same  subiect 

Sir  F.  Burdett  then  presented  a  petition 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George^s, 
Hanover-square,  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  stating  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not^  in  any  intelligible  or  consti- 
tutional sense,  represent  the  people  ;  that 
they  were  the  instruments  of  a  weak  Ad- 
ministration, wlm  had  syspeoded  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  punished  the 
people  at  their  pleasure.  It  then  proceeded 
in  these  terms:  "If  the  House  would  not 
listen  to  their  complainta,  or  grant  the  re- 
quired reform,  they  would  moat  certainly 
resist  psying  taxea.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  the  peti- 
tion be  rejected. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  contended  that  if  the  pe- 
titioners were  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
which  their  Representatives  had  not  im- 
posed, the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
country  should  protect  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  those  taxea. 

Lord  Castlereagh  a^ain  moved  that  the 
petition  should  be  rejected;  which  was 
agreed  to. 
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Sir  F.  Burdett  then  preseoted  petttioas 
froB  Bath,  prajfing  for  UDirersal  SuffVage 
•od  Auoual  Parliaments. 

Oo  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Mr.  Ticrney  and  Mr. 
Greofeil  put  several  questions  to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  as  tu  his  intentions  wiih  regard  to 
the  repayment  uf  the  £6,(K)0,000  loan  from 
the  Bank ;  to  which  he  rf>pli(ffl,  that  the  re- 
payment Would  ronimeiicc  on  the  5th  of 
April  in  money,  aii>l  be  continued  in  snch 
liroportions  as  would  iu  no  re^ipect  inter- 
fere with  the  question  pf  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments. 

LonI  A.  Hamilton  entered  at  consider- 
able length  into  )he  existing  abuses  in  the 
Scotch  Burghs  as  to  the  election  of  the 
iliagiatrates,  and  the  assessment  of  local 
taxes  OD  persons  who  had  no  control 
over  their  exp^nditnre.  He  adverted  to 
the  case  of  Montrose,  which  had  its  con- 
st! tntion  arbitrarily  altered  by  the  Crown ; 
and  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  Act  and  War- 
rant of  his  Majesty  in  Council,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  relative  to  that  Bnrgh. 

Lord  Castlereagh  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion, as  leading  to  the  general  question  of 
Parliamentary  Hcform.  The  administra- 
tive powers  of  the  Magistrates  might  be 
controlled  iu  a  Court  of  Law.  What  had 
been  done  as  to  Montrose  was  with  a  view 
to  benefit,  and  not  to  injure  the  bargesses. 

The  botd  Advocate  resisted  the  motion 
oo  the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Sir  R.  Ferguson, 
supported  the  motion,  which  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

Fek,  16  —Lord  Stanley  presented  a  pe- 
tilioo  from  a  place  in  Lancashire,  praying 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Bill,  for  a  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  Ministers ;  a  petition  from  persons 
at  Bolton- le- Moors,  prayiug  for  regnla- 
tioas  as  to  the  hours  of  working  in  the 
cotton-manufactories ;  and  a  connter-peti- 
tioo  from  tlie  mAnufacturers,  which  re- 
prtteoted  that  parliamentary  interference 
with  the  management  of  their  trade  was 
wholly  uDueceisary. 

Mr.  Phillips  strongly  supported  the  lat- 
ter^as  the  petitioners  conceived  themselves 
grossly  calomnijited  by  statements  which 
bad  been  made  by  different  persons,  re- 
garding the  labour  and  the  health  of  per- 
sons employed  by  them,  and  by  proposi- 
tions to  interfere  with  them  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  business. 

The  Chimney  sweeping  Regulation  Bill 
went  through  a  Committee^  and  the  blank 
as  to  the  period  of  abolishing  the  employ- 
ment of  climbing  boys  was  filled  up  with 
''the  IstMaj,  1810.* 


Feb.  17 — Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  inconveniences  expe- 
rienced in  the  four  northern  counties  from 
the  Assizes  being  held  only  once  a  year. 
He  also  adverted  to  the  severe  pressure 
upon  the  twelve  Judges,  from  the  accu- 
mulation  of  busiocss  in  the  Courts-  of 
Westmiusicr  Hall,  and  the  lengthened 
Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey.  As  a  remedy 
for  the  lattor  grievance,  he  suggested  the 
appointmcMit  of  two  more  Josticei  to  at- 
tend the  Old  Bailey  anti  the  Assizes.  As 
to  the  northern  counties,  he  understood 
the  Crown  had  already  the  power  of  is- 
suing a  commission  for  the  holding  assizes 
there  twice  a  year;  and  he  should'  there- 
fore concbide  with  moving  an  address  to 
the  Prince  Regent  for  issuing  such  a  com- 
mission. ' 

A  conversation  of  some  length  ocoar- 
red,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed 
their  relnctance  to  come  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
were  not  tndisposed  to  an  inquiry  upon  the 
suhject.  He  consequently  withdrew  his 
motion,  giving  notice  that  he  should  to- 
morrow move  for  the  snggested  inqniry. 

Petitions  were  presented  from  Janies 
Leach  and  Benjamin  Scholes,  complain- 
ing of  the  hardship  of  their  imprisonment 
under  Ihh  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bilk 

Lord  Folkstone  moved  that  the  different 
petitions  from  the  sufferers  under  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Suspension  Act  shoald  be  en- 
tered as  read  ;  which  being  done*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  institute  an  inqniry  into  the  con- 
duct  of  Ministers,  under  the  powers  en- 
trnsted  to  them  by  that  Act.  During  the 
last  120  years  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  been 
suspended  nine  or  ten  times,  but  there  was 
onlv  one  instancn  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity ; 
aucf  that  was  a  precedent  formed  by  the 
very  same  men  who  were  now  sibout  to 
propose  such  a  measure  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  had  grossly  exaggerated 
the  dangers  of  the  country ;  and  had  done 
what  even  the  Suspension  Act  did  not 
warrant,  by  violating  all  the  forms  of  law 
as  to  the  apprehension,  confinement^  and 
discharge  of  numerous  individuals.  The 
Noble  Lord  adverted  to  the  case  of  Francis 
Ward,  and  others,  and  observed,  that  Mi-' 
nisters  had  selected  no  victhn  whose  fiite 
and  Buffering^  conld  more  excite  the  atten- 
tion or  call  forth  the  indignation  of  the  coon- 
try ;  that  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  were  all 
aware  of  the  security  they  derived  from 
the  low  rank  of  their  prisoners.  They 
seized  npon  them  because  they  wanted 
victims  of  some  kind  to  justify  their  mea< 
sures^  and.it  was  not  safe  to  lay  bold  of 
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others  who  would  not  liav.e  submitlH  so 
qaietlj  to  Ibeir  fate,  of  have  Boci-pteci  of 
their  discharge  on  FQch  conditions,  who 
ooold  neither  have  bien  imprisoned  nor 
turned  out'of  prison  without  creating  some 
noise.  His  Lordship  (oncluded  with  iiu)v- 
ing,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  nllt  gHtious  in 
the  petition  of  Francis  Ward,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  House.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  if  the  pre- 
eoding  Speaker  had  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  confined  himself,  as  be  flid  in  hi« 
motion,  to  the  case  of  Fiancis  Ward,  he 
should  not  have  objected  to  it;  but  the 
Noble  Lord  had  depaited  from  the  grounds 
of  his  motion,  and  urged  the  necessity  i»f 
a  general  investigation.  He  would  con- 
teud  that  there  was  no  instance  in  our  liis- 
tory  of  the  Haboas  Corpus  having  been 
suspended  without  being  followed  by  ao 
aot  of  indemnity.  He  denied  that  his 
Koble  Frirnd,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  been  guilty  cither  of 
craelty  or  injustice :  he  denied  that  he  had 
given  his  wairaut  for  commitment  without 
the  evidence  of  credible  witnesses,  taken 
OD  oath :  he  denied  that  he  had  committed 
one  individual  on  the  testimony  of  the  per- 
8on  (Oliver)  so  much  alluded  to  by  the 
other  side  of  the  House:  he  denied  that  a 
fingle  arrest  took  place  withpot  not  only 
having  tlie  deponiiiuns  of  credthJe  wit- 
nesses, but  the  authority  of  the  Law  OIB- 
oeis  of  the  Crown.  But  it  was  altogether 
a  false  view  oflliebill  in  contempJation, 
to  con5ider  it  as  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown :  it  was  for  the 
protection  of  individuals  who  had  come 
forward  tO  give  inforniatioo  of  the  ntmost 
imtHirtant^e  to  the  security  of  the  coti€itr>, 
atid  without  such  protection  no  informa- 
tion could  be  had,  at  hone  would  venture 
to  offer  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety. 
With  ivsppct  to  the  hardships  of  imprison- 
ment, of  whii'h  so  much  had  been  said, 
this  was  no  question  to  be  entertained  by 
the  House  without  great  irregularity;  for 
those  individuals  who  tJM»ughl  themselves 
aggrieved,  had  alwa)s  tbeic  remedy,  at 
hand;  the  ordiuMy  Courts  of  .Law  were 
open  to  them,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
Breefade  tliom  from  bringing  their  action. 
The  suspension  of  the  Hatieas  Corpus  only 
prevented  trinl  during  the  operation  of 
that  measure.  The  Noble  Lord  then  en- 
tered iH4o  the  particalars  of  Ward*S  ptti- 
tion,  and  contended  that  tliey  were  a  ae- 
ries of  tslsebooda  and  misre presentations; 
and  as  to  bis  pretentions  to  a  religions  aoii 
moral  iharacter,  he  waii  prepared  to  shew 
that  tf  i!>  peliiioner  had  been  engaged  in 
tha  most  atMiciuiw  oii«i«ss.    In  11^1%  two 


neraons  w«re  conviotcdl  and  exacniad  at 
Leicester  and  Nottingham,  who  mada  a 
full  confession  of  their  rrioics  a  short  tioia 
previous  to  their  execution.  Their  coafes* 
sions  «  ere  taken  by  a  MagistratOt  and  for* 
warded  by  Mr.  Monday  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  The  confessions  he  would  now 
read,  suppressing  all  the  names  alluded  to 
in  them,  except  the  name  of  Francis 
Ward.  The  first  was  the  confession  of 
JosJah  Mitchell*  who  was  executed  at 
Leicester  for  a  felony  committed  at  Lough- 
borough. In  his  confession  he  stated,: 
**  B  shot  A.— C.  B.  told  me  that  Franci« 
Ward  had  mentioned  the  thing  to  him  on 
Saturday  eveniug,  and  said  there  would 
be  a  deal  of  money  in  it:  the  woikmeu  had 
ofifetcd  to  gi^e  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
machinery.  iSeveral  of  us  met  at  the  Na* 
vigation  Inn,  and  formed  our  plana.  I  re- 
ceived from  S  to  4 1.  from  Ward,  for  acts  I 
performed.  Ward  gave  me  lUl.  for  the 
part  I  took  in  destroying  the  works  at 
Woodpeck-Iaiiei  in  Nottiugbam^  Our  com* 
mittee  nvet  at  the  Duke  of  York  in  Not- 
tingham, Francis  H^ard  was  the  treasurer. 
Ward  belonged  also  to  the  Loughbor<Ni(h 
committee.  Ward  employed  me  lo  aboat 
a  man  who  had  refused  to  turn  out.  sod 
oifered  41.  as  my  reward,'*  The  Noble 
Lord  requested  that  the  Haose  wonld  not 
consider  this  as  incredible;  aaaaaaination 
was  a  crime  bargained  for,  and  set  at  a  re- 
gular price,  like  a  piece  of  stockings,  or 
auy  other  work.  More  than  one  Jury  had 
convicted  on  evidence  which  shewed  that 
4 1  was  often  the  price  for  shooting  a  maa. 
The  confession  went  on,  **  Ward  cyffefftd 
JOl.  for  shooting  some  of  Kaodara  neo. 
He  offered  10 1,  for  sbootiug  another  mas- 
ter msuufacturer :  and  5 1.  for  shooting  one 
of  bis  men  for  working.  Ue  offend  a 
large  sum  for  murdering  tlie  Judge  at  the 
last  Assize.  We  met  at  the  Jolly  Bacchus* 
and  when  none  agreed  to  do  thi%  F.  Ward 
took  out  a  golden  guinea,  aad  aaui  fan  waa 
determined  it  muat  be  done.*'  The  aecood 
confession  was  that  of  T.  Savage,  wlio  was 
executed  a  few  weeks  after  MitcbelL  It 
corroborated  the  former  confcasion.  The 
Noble  Loril  trusted  the  Uouae  would  now 
see  the  course  of  proceeding  they  wer« 
called  upon  to  adopt;  be  trusted  tliej  mast 
be  aware  of  the  true  character  of  petifiont 
of  thi«  sort,  and  that  they  would  not,  on 
ex-pmrte  statemeuta,  go  into  the  proposed 
inquiry;  for  the  couaequence  of  sut-h  an 
inquiry  would  be,  either  tliat  Minialeri 
must  submit  to  all  the  cha^p^s  brouaht 
against  them,  or  abandon  thoae  who  had 
given  evidence  on  the  faith  of  coM*ealnieot 
to  the  vindictive  attadu  of  those  ^ 
they  bad  detected. 
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Mr.  J.  Smithy  of  Notflogham,  bore  tea- 
liiBoo?  to  the  conrectnenB  of  what  Lord  C. 
had  BtHed  as  to  Wvrd*s  eonduct;  bnt 
QpiMootoO'that  accoiiot  refute  iaqwry 
nto  the  cases  of  the  other  petitioners. 

Sir  Fraocis  Burdett  said,  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Ward  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  qaestion,  which  waa,  whether  he 
bad  been  justly  charged  with  treaaon, 
whether  he  had  been  legally  committed, 
and  le^lly  treated  under  thai  comnitmeut. 
The  qnesMon  was,  who  broke  the  law  ? 
The  prisoners  answered,  the  Noble  Lord 
and  bia  friends ;  but  assertion  would  not 
satisfy  Hie  country,  and  the  gaoler  of  Glou- 
otfvter  himself  aolicited  iurestigation :  the 
offenders,  if  luch  they  were,  were  anxious 
for  trial,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
But,  ssid  the  Noble  Lord,  it  is  a  great 
mastahe  to  suppose  that  Ministers  want  in- 
demnity; what  they  wish  is,  to  cover  their 
friends,  Oliver,  his  fellow  spies,  and  ac- 
conpHre  informers ;  in  short,  the  Bill  of 
IndciDDity  was  admitted  on  the  other  side 
to  be  for  the  protection  of  those  secret  and 
infanofM  aonrcea  of  private  accusation 
whnse  porpose  was  to  destroy  the  happi- 
oets  and  -repitftation  Of  every  -honest  man. 
Was  it  poaaible  that  at  hia  time  of  day  such 
an  «v0wal  ahouM  be  made— that  in  Eng- 
land it  ahenid  be  professed  that  innocent 
men  should  be  solitsrily  confined,  cruelly 
tortured,  and  unjustly  accused,  and  should 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
to  whonfi  tbey  were  indebted  for  all  those 
deprivatfoos  and  sufferings  ? 

Mr.  Wilherforce  thought  the  character 
of  Ward  had  much  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  motion ;  and  it  appeared  that  aeveral 
of  the  other  peliliona  oootained  palpable 
&laeboods.  All  the  aatieot  free  Constitu- 
tions bad  Ihe  moans  of  providing  against 
ioMaioent  danger,  by  lodging,  for  a  time, 
eslmordinary  power  somewhere ;  and  sure- 
ly some  aJteratioo  io  the  ordinary  mode  of 
ppoeeediag  was  required,  when  the  people 
of  England  had  reaorted  to  assassination  as 
a  trade,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Lud- 
ditts,  and  when  4he  life  even  of  a  Judge, 
veoetable  for  bis  age,  and  admirable  for 
bis  learning,  had  been  threatened,  if  not 
atiempled,  while 'tbe  perpetratora  were  to 
be  rewarded  by  money  raiaed  in  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  sobscriptioos  of  5s.  each. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  contended,  in  refu- 
tation of  Lord  Castlereagh*s  allegation, 
that,  if  an  Act  of  indemnity  were  passed, 
the  politiooers  would,  as  by  that  of  1801, 
be  left  withont  any  ramedy  at  law  for  all 
their  unjust  sufforiags*  There  were  in  all 
eleven  petitions*  If  two  or  three  might  be 
iocnsreot  in  their  statementa,  were  the  rest 
tabefNHiediqraiiheadcd^  Jlvnatha cha- 


racter of  Ward,  honwLVW  had,  did  nsft  jus- 
tify the  severity  of  treatment  he  had  met 
with^ under  arbitrary  confiacfnent  What, 
too,  could  be  a  greater  mo<4cery  and  iitsult 
than  the  parading  these  men  from  town  to 
town  in  open  day-hght,  and  loaded  with 
chains;  and  what  possible  objects  could  be 
anawered  by  such  a  wretched  triumph,  ex- 
>ept  to  convince  some  misers  hie  minds 
that  aome  extraordinary  plot  existed  a« 
gsinat  the  State?  As  to  the  dictatorships 
of  the  ant  lent  Republic4(s,  did  they  not,  be 
would  ask  his  Hon.  Friend  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe,  end  in  in  a  perpetual  dictatorship-^ 
in  a  tyranny  never  to  be  shaken  off?  And* 
for  his  own  part*  he  believed  moat  firmly, 
before  God,  that  th«fse  continual  and  un- 
juattfiable  Suspensions  of  the  Haheaa  Cor- 
pus would,  (unless  the  House  of  Commona 
should  do  its  duty,  which  it  had  not  hi- 
therto  done)  end  in  the  complete  rain  «f 
our  liberties. 

Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  and  the 
Attorney-general,  opposed  the  snolion; 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.Bennotnud 
Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Lambe  wished  an  inquiry  to  Utkm 
place  in  sn  open  Committee. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  wi 
by  ie7  to  58. 

Feb.  18. — In  the  Commons,  the  same  day» 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  with  a  view  to  the 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  city  Ma- 
gistrates, moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  ihe 
city  of  London. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  Sir  W.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Warre,  the 
motion  waa  agreed  to. 

A  Petition  from  Gloucester  was  preaeot- 
ed  against  the  use  of  climbiDg-t>oys  in 
sweeping  chimneys. 

Lord  Milton  waa  of  opinion  that  Mr* 
Bennefs  Bill  on  this  subject  went  too  for, 
at  preaent;  there  being  many  chimneys 
which  could  not  be  swept  bat  by  l>oya. 
The  better  way  would  be,  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  use  of  machines,  and  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  use  of  climbing* boys,  which  would  af- 
ford time  for  altering  the  chimneys,  and 
effect,  at  length,  the  total  discontinuance 
of  climbing  boys. 

Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Littfeton  thought 
thst  the  two  yeara  already  given  were  anf* 
fioient  for  altering  the  chinmeys  alluded  to^ 
which  were  exactly  thoae  that  were  moat 
dangerous  to  the  b^s. 

Mr.  G.  Baokea  moved  for  kwve  to  tmng 
in  a  Bill  for  making  the  buying  of  ganm 
penal  as  well  as  the  ^ling  of  it. 

Mr.  Curwen  and  Mr.  Warre  opposed 
the  motion,  and  contended  that  thn  mhiric 
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tyitem  of  the  Game  Laws  ahould  be  al- 
tered. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  was  in  favour  of  the  «ino- 
tioD  'y  which,  ou  a  division,  was  carried  by 
60to2&. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  holding  Assizes.twice 
a  year  in  the  Northern  Counties. 
House  of  Lords. 

JFV6. 19«— The  House  having  gone  into 
a  Committee  on  the  30  millions  Exchequer 
Bills  Bill,  Lord  Grosvenor  expressed  his 
surprise  and  regret  at  this  immense  issue 
of  paper  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  deprecated 
the  maintaining  of  a  standing  army  of 
100,000  men,  when-  the  revenue  did  not, 
by  many  millions,  cover  the  expenditure. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  our  now  keeping  an 
•army  in  France. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  he  would  be  ready  to 
shew  that  the  view  which  the  Noble  Lord 
took  of  our  6nancial  situation  was  erro- 
neous. As  to  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  interest 
oo  them  was  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 
Every  possible  -effort  had  been  made,  and 
still  was  making,  to  reduce  our  Establish- 
menta  to  the  lowest  scale;  but  the  pur- 
poses of  economy  would  not  be  promoted 
b^  withdrawing  our  troops  /rom  a  country 
where  noexpence  was  incurred.    With  re- 

fard  to  the  revenne,  he  assured  the  Noble 
larl  that  it  more  than  covered  the  expen- 
diture. 

In  answer  to  some  observations  from 
>  Lord  Lauderdalcs  Lord  Liverpool  ex- 
plained that,  in  the  assertion  just  made, 
be  included  the  Sinking  Fund  as  part  of  the 
revenue. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  it  now  ap- 
peared that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  only 
nominal,  and  did  not  discharge  a  shilling 
of  the  national  debt. 

Lord  Liverpool  conceived  this  idea  of 
the  Noble  I^rd  to  be  erroneous ;  and  was 
fully  of  opinion  that  he  had  a  real  and  ef- 
ficient Sinking  Fund,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  included  it  in  the  revenue. 

The  Bill  then  went  through  the  Com- 
mittee, as  did  the  Malt  Duty  Bill. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  at  great  length,  con- 
tended that  the  Petitions  of  Drummond, 
Knight,  Mitchell,  &c.  sufierers  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  should  be 
referred  to  the  Secret  Committee,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
King,  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  Lords 
Grosvenor  and  Holland  ;  and  opposed  by 
Lords  Sidmouth,  Bathorat,  and  Liverpool. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
divisioo. 


Account  of  Pisa  and  Sievna. 
[From  Milford's  Observatk>ns  on  Italy..] 

From  Leghorn  we  proceeded  on  twelve 
miles  to  Pt>a,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  so  richly  cul- 
tivated as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  garden.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Arno,  which,  ronniiig  through, 
divides  it  into  two  parls,  nearly  equal. 
The  river  is  here  of  considerable  breadtli, 
and  slow  and  majestic  in  its  course,  run- 
ning through  the  town  in  a  straight  line. 
The  commodious  quays  on  each  side,  as 
well  as, the  elegant  palaces  constructed 
upon  them,  are  very  ornamental ;  add  to 
this  the  apj>earance  of  three  bridges  over 
the  Atno,  and  there  is  formed  altogether 
the  most  delightful  coup  d*mi  imaginable. 
Ou  the  centre  bridge  is  annually  celebrated 
a  festival  or  sham  tight,  of  great  antiquity, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  each  side  of 
the  town,  who  have  grotesque  arms,  and 
are  habited  in  the  most  fantastic  costume. 
In  their  struggles  of  desperation  for  con- 
qtiest,  the  combstants  do  nf»t  lie  down  and 
die,  like  the  warrior  in  Tom  Thumb,  but 
the  vanquished  boldly  and  nobly  jump 
over  the  bridge  into  the  Arno,  where  they 
refresh  themselves  with  swimming  out  of 
(ho  rench  of  their  conquerors,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fair  umpirfs  who  are  spec- 
tators. 1  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
that  on  this  occasion  boats  are  stationed  on 
each  side  of  the  river  to  make  prisoners, 
or  rescue  the  swimming  vanqoisbed,  or 
probably  in  fact,  to  prevent  thefc  warriors 
being  drowned.  As  theie  games  are  stated 
to  be  from  remote  antiquity,  we  may,  if 
we  please,  conclude  this  reriUUi  has  its  de- 
rivation from  the  nttumaehik  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  bloodless  war  on  the  bridge, 
from  the  Olympic  games.  Happy  de- 
scendsnts  of  their  noble  ancestors,  who 
can  produce  a  whole  day's  amusement  to 
the  population  of  Pisa  by  such  a  panto- 
mine  ! 

The  broad  and  handsome  streets  are  re- 
markable for  cleanliness,  and  the  archi* 
tecture  of  the  generality  of  the  houses  ia 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Over  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  palaces  near  the  river  I  observed 
a  chain,  and  upon  inquiry  found  that  the 
proprietor  having  tieen  captured '  in  his 
youth,  by  an  Algerine  privateer,  bad  re- 
mained some  years  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  that  this  chain  was  one  of  th«  fettera 
he  had  worn ;  a  curious  kind  of  memento 
to  be  placed  on  the  front  of  his  bouse. 

The  principal  beauties  of  Pisa,  as  far  aa 
relates  to  its  Iniildings,  are  concentcated 
in  one  spot,  and  form  a  square,  which  is 
in  a  fine  open  situation  at  one  extremity  of' 
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the  city.    I  will  notice  the  cathedral,  bap- 
tistery, hanging  tower,  and  campo  lanto 
(or  aocieot  borial  ground).    The  extf  rior 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral  is  clothed  with 
marble*   and  ornamented    with  columns, 
ind  other  remains  of  antiquity.    The  size 
and  number  of  the  pillars  crowd  the  inte- 
rior, and  make  it  rathejr  dark, 'although 
itt  general  appearance  is.  very  impressive. 
I  observed  on  the  dome  three  figures  in 
mosaic,  of  glass,   representing  Jesus  and 
two  angels.    This  species  of  mosaic  is  un- 
comnBOu,  but  the  work  is  remarkable  on 
another  account,^  the  artist  having  given 
our  Saviour  a  most  hideous  countenance, 
and  made  him  of  gigantic  stature.    The 
pulpit  is  of  marble,  aud  the  pavement  un- 
derneath the  dome  of  rich  mosaic.      In 
different  parts  of  the  church  are  a  Variety 
of   fine  statues,    paintings,    and    elegant 
i'haudeliers     of     bronze.      One    of     the 
altars  isornamentrdwith  mosaic,  lapis  la- 
zuli, and  precious  marbles,  blended  toge- 
ther.    But  1  was  anfoitui.ate  in  not  being 
permitted  to  see  the  principal  altar-piece, 
which  is  cased  with  silver,  and  said  to  have 
cost  18,000  crowns.    They  keep  it  con- 
stantly coTjered  with  a  wooden  case,  which 
is  only  removed  on  grand  occasions.    The 
French   carried  off  immense   riches  from 
hence,  but  luckily  this  treasure  escaped 
their  sacrilegious  hands.    There  is  nothing 
however^  about  this  cathedral  so  deserving 
of  admiration  as  its  gates  of  bronze,  three 
of  which  were  designed  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  the  other  two  are  said  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity.    The  former  represent 
the  nativity  aud  passion  of  onr  Saviour ; 
his  bearing  the  cross  and  crucifixion  are 
beautifully  executed ;  the  symmetry  of  the 
figures,  and  the  different  expressions  in 
their  conntenances  are  almost  as  clear  and 
finely  shewn  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
in  oil.     Bui,    notwithstanding    all  these 
boauties,  the  bronze  gates  of  the  hsptis- 
tery  at  Florence  are  in  my  opinion  greatly 
superior  to  those  1  have  been  describing  at 
PiM.     Opposite  to  the  cathedral  here  is 
the  baptistery.    Its  architecture  is  likewise 
Gotlik,  and  its  form  circular  j  whilst  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  marble,  of  which 
it  ia  cooatrocted,  and  the  profusion  of  co- 
InmiM  and  arcades  which  embellish  the 
interior,  render  th6  whole  edifice  magnifl- 
cient.    The  dome  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
proportiona  y  and  a  pulpit  of  oriental  ala- 
baster, executed  in  a  moat  masterly  style, 
by  Oicolao  of  Piaa,  ia  likewise  deserving 
of    minute    observation.    Around  it  v^a- 
riooa  subjects    of  aacred  hiatory  are   re- 
preaeoted,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by 
pdlan  of  granite*    Immediately  under  the 


dome  is  th^  font  containing  the  baptismal 
water. 

The  celebrated  leaning  tower  has  been 
often  described,  and  .is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  edifices  in  existence.  It  has 
stood  more  than  600  years,  is  of  a  round 
shape,  and  ornamented  with  several  rows 
of  light  marbte  columns.  The  whole  is 
188  feet  high,  and  contains  a  staircase  of 
easy  ascent,  from  whence  the  view  is  rich 
and  delightful.  Various  have  been  the 
opiuions  respecting  the  caOse  of  its  great 
inclination,  which  is  fifteen  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  One  man  told  me  the  soil 
had  sunk,  which  appeared  highly  probable ; 
and  another,  that  it  was  a  whim  of  the  ar- 
chitect's, I  shall  only  add  to  these  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  that  possibly  he  dis- 
covered some  defect  as  he  proceeded  in  the 
construction,  and  not  being  willing  to  de. 
stroy  the  building,  thought  it  better  to 
haye  a  leaning  tower  thnn  none  at  all.' 
The  building  is  very  solid,  and  will  proba- 
bly for  many  years  continue  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  curious. 

The  Campo  Santo,  formerly  used  ni  the 
general  cemetery,  is  a  marble  edifice, 
about  200  yards  long,  forming  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  surrounded  by  60  arcades,  with 
elegant  Gothic  windows.  In  the  interior 
are  a  variety  of  sarcophagi,  85  iu  number, 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
remarkable  for  their  delicacy  of  sctilp«- 
ture,  and  their  fine  state  of  preservation. 
Amongst  the  vases  one  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful, and  around  it  are  represented  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  females  dancing.  But  the 
antiquities  here  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  were  I  to  endea- 
vour to  describe  the  whole ;  whilst  some  of 
the  more  modern  tombs  are  also  very 
splendid.  I  therefore'shall  content  myself 
by  making  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
fresco  paintings  with  which  the  walls, 
under  the  piazzas  are  covered^  They  are 
upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  many  of 
them  of  course  in  a  bad  state.  Some  of 
the  subjects  are  very  singular,  and  one  es- 
pecially, representing  the  infernal  regiona. 
Every  species  of  torment  is  here  introduced- 
that  the  imagination  ever  gave  birth  to  ; 
yoa  see  a  whole  row  of  men  ou  a  spit^ 
with  dragons,  toads,  and  fiery  serpents 
attacking  them  on  every  side.  Another  of 
these  paintings  is  uncommonly  corions» 
but  I  am  surprised  at  its  being  introduced 
iu  this  holy  spot;  for  the  subject  in  my 
opinion  is  profane,  and  at  the  same  time 
truly  ludicrous.  It  represents  the  last  judg- 
ment, where  some  are  being  hurled  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  otbera  Into  a  de- 
vouring fire.    Agony  is  finely  delineate4 
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in  the  differeot  coftnUnancei  of  the  Mif- 
ferers)  but  what  principally  excited  «iy 
attention  was,  to  obperve'the  active  man 
oer  in  which  Sitau  wasattrrkijf  up  with  a 
couple  of  pitihforks  a  heap  of  ainuerk  iMii 
iag  in  a  furnace,  whilst  a  boMt  of  other 
evil  spirits  were  applyiujif  fresh  tortures. 
Differefit  bodies  are  seen  risiiiK  out  of  their 
graves.  At  the  lop  of  the  paintiug  appear 
the  af^els,  and  below  is  Satan,  with  alt 
bis  infernal  cretv.  la  the  niidst  of  all  tbik 
an  unfortunate  friar  is  iutroducfd,  in  the 
air:  an  au^el  is  holdiimi;  him  b>  one  band; 
but  you  plai4ily  perceive  the  devil  has  got 
bim  much  tighter  by  the  otiier.  The  sati 
rical  artist  means  to  show  tbat  the  latter 
will  eventually  succeed  in  gaining  posses 
fion  of  the  friar.  Another  painting  is  that 
of  the  death  of  ^ man.  There  are  three 
open  tombs.  In  the  flrst,  the  corpse  is 
W«ll  preserved ;  in  the  second,  it  bears  a 
different  aspect,  and  is  greatly  disfigured; 
in  the  third  are  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
bonea.  Our  credulous  guide  informed  us 
that  the  earth  of  this  cemetery  was  t»rought 
from  Jerusalem.  There  is  also  a  university 
here,  with  several  colleges,  an  obaervalory, 
and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

During  our  nt^y  at  Pisa  we  went  to  hear 
an  organ,  conntdereti  to  be  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  Furopc;  the  pipes  of  which 
are  all  carried  around  the  extensive  churyh 
where  it  is  situated.  The  performer  waa  a 
good  one,  and  the  music  moit  enchanting. 
The  scope  of  this  organ  is  wonderful.  It 
ONitaitis  a  variety  of  ioatruments,  imitating 
HiC  singing  of  birds,  the  cackling  of  ducks 
and  geese,  and  the  note  of  the  euckoo,  in 
a  most .  natural  and  astonislnug  manner. 
We  were  informed  that  a  person  might 
play  on  it  for  twenty-four  hours  together, 
aad,  by  meana  of  its  diversified  construc- 
tion* produce  sui'h  different  iniitatioiia  as 
tO/Virry  the  harmony  continually. 

The  cJimnte  at  Pisa  is  so  mild  during 
«rinter,'that  it  is  in  consequence  much  re- 
■orted  to  by  invalids,  and  especially  by 
those  aflHeted  with  pulmonary  conriplnints; 
but  the  heal  and  exhalations  in  summer 
vaoder  it  at  that  season  by  no  means  a  de 
.airable  reaideace  fOr  strangers;  and  the 
decrease  of  its  commerce  and  population, 
•as  well  ai  the  dilapidated  state  of  some  of 
•he  palaces  and  public  buildings,  give  an 
<air  of  dubiesa  to  this  town,  of  which  the 
lituatioii  is,  however,  delightfully  cheer- 
ful. The  distance  ftom  Pisa  to  Florence 
ta  abottt  fifty  mites.  The  ro^d  passes,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  way,  on  the  banks  of  the 
•Arno  On  the  risrht  atonds  the  villiige  of 
A*  MinuiiOp  wheiice  the  family  of  Buona- 
parte origiually  sprung. 


The  coantry  bet«reenn«rMiee  and  Sienna, 
a  distance  of  («»rty  miles,  is  geoenally  w«ll 
cultivated  and  fertile;  the  hills  and  valleya 
abouiidittg  in  viueii  and  oihre-trees,  and 
the  road  passing  over  the  Apenninos. 

On  drawing  near  to  Sienna  the  country 
wears  a  pleasing  appearance,  being  highly 
cultivated^  and  very  productive.  The  city 
is  well  situated,  on  three  hills;  and,  with 
great  justice,  is  accounted  the  second  in 
the  Grand  Duke*s  territories:  as  a  place 
of  residence,  its  situation,  fertility  of  soiI» 
climate,  and,  above  all«  the  amiable  cha- 
racter and  sociability  of  its  inhabitants 
towards  strangers,  rentier  it  inferior  to  no 
city  in  Italy.  But  if  the  object  of  the  tra- 
veller be  priucipally  antiquities,  beaux 
arts,  &c.  he  will  not  And  here  that  scope 
for  his  pursuit  which  other  places  in  Italy 
aflford ;  but  he  will  in  sopie  respects  receive 
ample  recompense  by  other  mt cresting  cir- 
cumstances, which  seem  peculiar  to  Sienna. 
This  city,  which  is  live  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, was  formerly  a  republic  of  much 
repute,  and  the  wars  between  Florence 
and  Sienna  have  been  heretofore  nnmeroua 
and  severe;  but  the  latter  having  at  length 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superio- 
rity of  the  former,  has  ever  since  dimi- 
nished in  fame,  in  proportion  as  the  other 
has  acquired  it :  even  to  this  day  a  partial 
animosity  prevails  tjetweeii  the  two  places. 
The  entrance  to  Sienna  is  through  an  old 
gate,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  some 
paintings  in  fresco.  The  houses  are  of 
brick,  the  streets  narrow,  and  paved  with 
the  same  and  flat  stones,  which  in  general 
render  them  extremely  clean,  although 
very  dangerous  for  homes  that  are  not  ac- 
customed to  this  sort  of  pavement.  There 
are  several  high  towers  remaining  in  this 
city,  formerly  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  men  who  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
had  rendered  essential  services  to  the  state. 
The  principal  one,  which  is  In  the  grand 
square,  is  well  built,  and  serves  also  aa  a 
t>elfry.  The  projtpect  of  the  adjoining 
country  from  its  top  is  delightful,  and  will 
repay  the  fatigue  of  aacending  it,  which  it 
()y  no  means  trifling.  The  object  most 
worthy  the  stranger's  attention  in  Sienna  ia. 
without  doubt,  the  cathedral,  which,  af- 
ter that  of  St  Peter'a  at  Rome,  wilt  yield 
the  palm  to  no  other  in  Italy.  It  is  buiK 
a  la  maniera  TedesehUt  and,  for  want  of  a 
more  open  space  in  its  front,  it  will  not 
perhaps,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  that  ad- 
vantage which-  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  does, 
which  ia  built  in  the  same  style;  but  mo^ 
people  are  of  opinion,  as  far  as  .workman- 
ahip  and  the  peculiaritiea  (which  may  be 
termed  the  beanCies)  of  that  atyie  are  con- 
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cerned,  that  the  former  very  far  exceedi 
the  latter,  and  will  be  so  estimated  by 
those  who  are  oot  partial  to  numberleni 
specimens  of  sculpture,  rather  loading  the 
front  with  ornaments  than  beautify iug  it, 
and  which  produces  so  decided  a  contrast 
to  the  nobler  simplicity  of  the  Grecian 
manner.    The  larger  colnmns  are  beauti> 
fully  twisted,  and  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  en- 
twined around  them.    Over  the  porch  to 
the  grand  entrance  is  a  fine  basso  relievo, 
in  marble.    The  windows  are  all  very  c^u- 
rious,   from  the  numerous  pillars  which 
form  the  support  of  their  arches.    The  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  cathedral  are  of 
white  and  black  marble,  overcharged  with 
omameots  of  every  fantastic  shape  and 
figure.    On  entering,,  the  first  object  that 
presents  itself  is  the  pavement,  the  beauty 
of  wbicb  has  always  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  connoissenrs.    Itis  composed  chiefly 
of  three  different  shades  of  marble,  being 
so  cat  as  to  form  the  corresponding,  parts 
of  figures  and  landscapes,  and  these  inlaid, 
represent  a  mosaic  of  a  very  fine  and  bold 
description.    The  subjects*  thus  engraven 
in  ckiero  oseuro,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  j  the  features  of  the 
figures  and  other  minute. parts  being,  or 
course  delineated  by  means  of  the  chisel. 
On  the  slab*  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after 
ascending  the  steps,  is  represented,  in  wo* 
saic,  the  history  of  Abraham  al>out  to  sa- 
crifice Isaac,  and  is  placed  on  that  spot  as 
an  allusion  to  the  emblematical  sacrifice  in 
the  catholic  mass.    On  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  is  a  female  figure  on  the  pave- 
ment*   which  should    be  particularly  re- 
marked,  from  the  beauty  of  the  design 
and  execution ;  it  resembles  a  coarse  en- 
graving.   So  highly  do  the. dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral  respect  this  pavement,  that 
it  is  always  covered  with  a  low  stage  road^ 
for  the  purpose  (except  on  holydays),  and  a 
kind  of  trap<door  is  made  in  various  places, 
where  strangers  are  shown  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts. 

In  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church*  placed 
upoo  the  cornice  immediately  iipder  the 
roo^  is  a  row  of  busts  of  all  the  popes 
from  St.  Peter  to  a  very  late  period.  It  is 
said  here  that  among  the  rest  formerly 
stood,  in  her  proper  place*  the  Papessa 
Joanna  (Pope  Joan),  and  until  the  year 
1600,  it  was  to  be  seen ;  but  the  Grand 
Dake,  Cosimo  L  on  coming  to  the  title* 
thought  it  too  great  a  scandal  on  the  Ca- 
tholic religion, and  caused  it  to  be  removed. 
There  is  one  chapel  in  the  cathedral  de- 
serrio^  particular  notice  from  the  manner 
10  which  it  is  finished:  it  belongs  to  the 
Chip  faimily.  Over  the  altar  is  a  painting, 
sappoaed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  L.uke,  of 
▼01.   VIII.  No. 46.  IM.  Pan.  N.S.  July  I. 


the  virgin  and  child  ^  it  is  always  veiled 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  it  is 
highly  venerated  by  the  Sienuese.    Oppo- 
site to  this  chapel  you  enter  the  library, 
which  is  not  large,  but  greatly  celebrated 
by  the  paintings  in  fresco  on  the  wa'ls  and 
ceilings:    they  were  executed  by  Pietro 
Peruginno,  Raphael's  master ;  and  report 
assigns  three  of  them  to  the  pencil  of  the 
latter*  as  well  as  others  to  Pinturrechlo. 
There  are  twelve  folio  volumes  here  of  the 
Catholic  church  service  for  the  year,  writ- 
ten 00  vellum  'y  and  so  exquisitely  finished 
are  the  subjects  of  the  vignettes,  all  of 
which  are  chosen  from  the  psalm  or  chap- 
ter they  adorn*  that  in  many  instances 
thev  vie  with  the  finest  enamel ;  they  are 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen! 
existing  in  Europe  of  the  kind.    In  the 
middle  of  the  library  is  placed  on  a  mo- 
dern pedestal  an  admirable  piece  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture,  in  white  marble^  repre- 
senting the  GraceH*  in  the  style  they  are 
generally  drawn :    it  is    somewhat  muti- 
lated, but  the  parts  remaining  are  of  the 
first  class;  it  has  been  universally  esteem- 
ed, and  has  served  as  a  study  for  the  first 
artists.    How  far  the  subject  of  this  pro- 
duction corresponds  with  the  other  appen- 
dages of  a  church  library,  must  be  left 
for  every  person  to  form  bis  own  idea. 
The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  should  be  ob- 
served with  attention;  it    is  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  curious  from  being  ope  of  the 
first  specimens  of  the  early  introduction  of 
this  art  into  the  modern  school,  and  is  the 
work  of  Nicolo  Pisa  no.    Near  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  archbi8bop*s  palace,  and  oppo« 
site  to  it  stands  the  hospital  of  Sienna, 
which  .is  a  large  convenient  building,  ca- 
pable of  containing  about  400  invalids* 
and  founded  by  a  shoemaker.    In  its  cha- 
pel the  altar-piece,  in  fresco,  is  well  exe- 
cuted.- There  are  many  other  churches  in 
Sienna,   but  containing    nothing  to  call 
fortii  the  particular  attention  of  the  stran- 
ger. 

The  academy  {Gli  Intronati)  is  a  fine 
institution  in  this  c  ily,  and  learning  is  ge- 
nerally cultivated  with  great  spirit  and 
ardour  by  all  classes.  At  particular  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  meetings  are  held  in  the 
hall  of  t|ie  academy,  where  the  produc- 
tions of  the  students  are  publicly  rehearsed. 
The  subjects  are  allowed  to  be  miscella- 
neous, theology,  philosophy,  politics,  ^c. 
and  oftentimes,  as  ah  interlude*  music  is 
introduced.  In  this  place  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  a  lady  perform  on  the 
fiute*  with  as  much  taste  and  execution  as- 
many  of  the  first-rate  musicians. 

The  opera-house  in  Sienna  is  a  handsome 
edifice,    and  the    performances  arc   well 
2B 
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conducted ;  howeyer,  like  all  otlier  theft- 
tres  in  It«1y,  the  bbxes  are  more  for  the 
ladies  to  receive  the  comptiments  of  the 
irentlenen,  than  ibr  the  gratificaf ion  to  be 
deriired  from  the  exhitrifioo. 

The  piazza  here  is  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  for  strangers;  it  is  a  large 
space,  well  laid  out  in  walks,  and  orna- 
mented with  statues.  The  rides  around 
it  are  rery  pretty,  and  from  fire  to  sis 
o*clock  hi  the  evening  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  Hyde  Park  in  miniature.  The 
Siennese  are  extremetT  fond  of  having  ele- 
gant eqnipages,  and  here  assemble  in 
them ;  and  each  lady  having  endeavoured 
to  obtain  as  many  getitleroen  in  bersiiile 
as  possible,  then  retires  to  the  theatre. 
The^most  advantageous  time  to  visit  this 
'  city  IS  in  the  month  of  August,  as  on  the 
I5th  is  exhibited  the  grandest  fete  of  the 
whole  year.  In  honour  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  lasts  several  days, 
two  of  which  are  devoted  to  horse-racini;, 
'  which  takes  place  in  the  streets,  gravelled 
for  the  purpose. 

The  society  at  Sienna  is  very  excellent, 
and  it  requires  Imt  one  introduction,  which 
will  soon  produce  a  sufllcient  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
manners  are  of  the  most  pleasing  detcrip- 
lion ;  and  the  ladiea  ate  certainly,  'as  at 

*  Genoa,  mtirh  devoted  to  gallantry.  A 
young  man  who  has  no  such  connexion  is 
styled,' ironically,  rmthtpkb,  or  an  imtie* 
cile.  Tliere  is,  however,  one  quality  to 
be  remarked,  possessed  by  the  female  aex, 
which  few  other  cities  can  boast  of;  that 

'  is,  a  great  love  of  literature,  which  is 
-  much  cultivated,    li  ts  no  extraordinary 

•  circumstance  to  find  the  deepest  subjects 
of  theology,  philosophy,  &c.  ably  discus- 
sed by  them ;  and  whether  through  their 

'  natural/bfuf  dttprii,  or  by  the  appKcation 
which  they  give  to  snch  studies,  they  fre- 
quently triumph  over  their  mascuHne  an- 
tagonists. 

sieimm  baa  given  birth  to  many  persona 
of  high  rank,  which  they  do  not  forget  to 
boast  of;  snch  as  nine  or  ten  popes,  and  a 
hoat  of  cardinals.  I  generally  observed 
that  greater  attention  seemed  to  lie  be- 
stowed here  on  the  M&«  ltttre»  and  theo- 
logy, than  on  the  beaux  nrt9\  and  the  very 
limited  collections  of  paintings,  or  sculp- 
ture, or  natural  history,  among  th^  nobi- 
lity,  may,  in  aome  measure,  account  for 
the  suppoMtion.  In  general  they  are  at- 
tached to  their  religion;  but  a  few  of  the 

'  more  enlightened  aeemed,  from  what  I 
could  learn  in  conversation,  and  oboervo 
by  their  manners;  to  follow  the  forma  and 
ceraBoniea  of  the  church  more  from  an 
idea  of  standing  well  in  the  opiflion  of  the 


higher  authorities  than  from  any  ififloeiioe 
it  might  have  on  their  actiooa.  The  Frencb 
introduced  here^  as  well  as  in  every  other 
place  they  visited,  that  laxHy  and  indifier-  . 
ence  in  this  respect,  which.  It  is  to  be  feared. 
wiH  continue  to  bie  feh  during  the  preaent 
generation. 

They  have  an  academy  here,  and  the 
Italian  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  who  has  pa- 
tience to  go  through  (he  grammatical  parts, 
soon  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it;  but 
unfortunately,  French  is  so  universally 
spoken,  and  from  a  wish  to  go  immediately 
into  conversation  with  alt  around,  strangers 
are  very  apt  to  neglect  the  advantageova 
oppcrtiihity  here  enjoyed  of  learning  the 
Italian  language.  There  are  also  in  tbia 
city  a  variety  of  churches,  convents,  ora- 
toriea,  and  other  public  edificca,  filled 
with  paintings  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters; but  as  my  catalogue  would,  I  fear, 
alarm  many  of  my  readers,  1  shall  not 
enter  into  a  description  of  them. 

I  should  recommend  Sienna  for  a  p^- 
soii  visiting  Italy,  to  see  the  manners  aiid 
customs,  aa  a  situation  more  likely  to 
please  him  than  any  other  .place.  This  is 
not  so  general  a  residence  for  the  English 
aa  many  other  cities  in  this  country  are, 
and  which  may  be  considered  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise. 

The  t>est  society  here  is  composed,  as  it 
is  in  moat  towns  of  the  papal  dominions, 
of  a  description  of  people  unknown  to  iw 
in  England ;  namely,  of  the  lower  class  of 
nobility,  who  inherit  the  houses,  furniture^ 
&c.  down  to  the  old  clothea  of  thejr  ances- 
tors, and  live  in  palaces  with  incomes  va- 
rying from  £900  to  £3,000  a  yesr.  These 
good  people  have  their  servants  all  on 
board  wagea,  and  inhatrit  their  apartments 
of  splendour  about  once  a  month;  but  as 
for  convivial  meeting,  or  a  good  dinner,  it 
is  as  rare  amongst  them  as  a  black  swan 
waa  at  ancient  Rome,  lii  one  point  they 
ought  to  be  happy,  for  the  gratification  of 
their  otnooat  ammtioo'or  vanity  b  much 
OMre  easily  attained  here  than  iu  most 
other  countries.  They  have  saints  daya, 
religioua  prooessiooi  and  festivals,  to  which 
the}  look  forward  with  as  great  pleasure 
as  our  ladies  do  to  a  grand  dejetme,  or  to  a 
splendid  ball  and  supper;  and  the  only 
trouble  of  these  modem  Italians  consists  in 
dragging  out  the  old  heir  looms  and  ikmily 
coaches,  in  bedecking  their  aervants  and 
hones  with  rich  embroidered  liveriea  and 
hameaaes,  which  on  no  other  occasions  are 
ever  exposed  to  daylight,  and  in  parading 
for  three  or  foor  hours  round  the  squares 
or  atreels  of  the  town  in  which  they  live. 
Daring  the  camtml  especially,  they  nod 
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•nd  'mA  flir^w  small  coi»fectlonary.  or  I  fade  like  the  rwnbow*i.    ftttwepfncM  ctt- 
p»M  er  of  rvn%  in  lit  IniHfltimi,  at  enrli    poriite*  like  the  effluvia  exiialctl  from  bed« 

o»iifT,  then  itod  and  iau;(h  again,  and  thus    -*'  «—-.—  •    u^ i — •-: *-• l:  i- 

etsda  the  fe«»tive  pmifoniime. 


CHARACTERS  OF  LIVING  POfiTB. 
(FcM  Mr.  HnNM  Leemr«.  J 

Mr.  Moo&i. 
-Mr.  Moore*s  Muie  is  another  Ariel,  as 
Itsbl,  as  iritktj.  aa  indcr.ifigab1e,  and  as 
bamafie  a  apirif.  His  fancy  is  for  ever  on 
the  winx,  fluHers  in  the  gale,  glitters  iu  the 
•im.  Everything  live*,  moves,  and  spar 
klea  in  his  poetry,  while  over  all  love 
waves  his  purple  light.  His  thoughts  are 
•s  reatleas,  as  many,  and  «s  bright  as  the 
aaaerfs  that  people  the  8Un*s  beam.  ••  So 
i^ork  the  honey  bees/*  extracting  liquid 
vweeti  from  opening  b«ids :  sn  the  Imtterfly 
evpantls  its  wingn  to  tlie  idle  air ;  so  the 
thistle's  silver  down  is  wafted  over  summer 
•e^.  An  airy  voyager  on  life's  stream,  his 
■siiid  inhales  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand 
ahotea,  and  drinks  of  emliess  pleasures 
•Oder  hah-yon  skies.  Wherever  his  foot- 
Meps  tend  over  the  enamelled  ground  of 
niry  fiction*^- 

'*  Aroaad  bim  the  beet  hi  play  Batter  and 
cittsier, 
-  And  gaudy  butterflies  fndic  around." 
The  fault  of  Mr.  Moore  ia  an  exuberance 
of  involuntary  power,  flis  facility  of  pro- 
duction lessens  the  elect  of,  and  han^s  as 
a  dead  weight  opom  what  km  produces. 
His  levity  at  last  oppmsesi  The  infinite 
delight  he  takes  in  such  an  infinite  number 
of  things*  produces  indifference  in  minds 
leas  sosceplible  of  pleasure  than  his  own. 
He  exhausts  attention  by  being  inexhaust- 
ible. His  variety  cloys  ;  his  rapidity  daz 
zlcs  and  distracts  the  lli^ht.  The  graceful 
ease  with  wfiich  he  lends  liimself  to  every 
aubject.  the  gcniul  »pirit  with  whii  h  be 
indulges  in  every  sentiment,  prevents  him 
from  giving  their  full  force  to  the  mssses  of 
things,  from  comiecting  them  into  a  whole. 
J^  wants  intensity,  strength,  and  graii- 
oenr.  His  mind  does  not  broo<l  over  the 
great  and  permanent:  it  gisuces  overthe 
aiirfa<Ts,  the  firvt  impresiion  of  things,  in- 
stead of  grappling  with  the  deefwooted 
Eejndices  of  ihe  mind,  its  inveterate  ha- 
ts, and  that  -perilous  stuff  that  weiglm 
opoii  the  heart.**  His  pen,  as  it  is  rapid  and 
niftriffil,  wants  momentum  and  passion. 
It  reqnires  the  same  principle  to  make  us 
thoroughly  like  poetry,  llist  makes  us  like 
oiirselves  so  well,  the  feeling  of  continued 
idetiiity.  Tk?  impressions  of  Mr.  JVfloore*s 
poetry  are  detacheit,  desultory,  and  physi- 
cal.   Its  f  orgeoas  5?9l9un  brightoi.  and 


of  flowers!  His  gay  laughing  style,  which 
relates  to  the  immediate  pleasores  of  lore 
or  wine,  is  better  than  his  seuliniental 
sMd  rmmHiftic  veiiu  His  Irish  melodies  are 
not  free  from  aflRN*t»tioii^mid  a  certaia 
sickliness  of  pretension.  His  sertoaa  de* 
scriptions  are  apt  to  run  into  flowery  teo* 
deriiess,  H is  pal  hos  somel imes  mel  (s  into 
a  mawkisli  sensibility,  or  chrystallizea  into 
all  the  prettineaa  of  alh^gorical  language, 
and  glittering  hardness  of  externa]  imagery. 
But  he  has  wit  at  will,  and  of  tbe  first  qua- 
lity. His  satirical  and  barlesque  poetry  ia 
his  Ijest:  it  is  fiistrate.  Hi* Twopenny 
Pest-Bsg  is  a  perfect  *•  nest  of  spicery ;" 
where  the  Cayenne  is  not  spared.  'J'he 
politician  there  sharpens  the  poet's  pen. 
In  this  too,  our  bard  resembles  tbe  bee- 
lie  has  its  honey  and  its  sting. 

Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  have  wriitfii 
LaIU  Rookh,  even  for  three  fhouaaiid 
guineas.  His  fame  is  worth  more  than  that. 
He  should  have  minded  the  advice  of 
Fadlafk«».  It  is  not,  however,  a  failure* 
so  much  as  an  evasion,  and  a  consequeat 
ditsppointment  of  public  expectation.  He 
ahoald  have  left  it  to  others  to  break  con- 
veiHions  ivitli  nations,  and  faith  with  tbe 
world.  He  should,  at  any  rale,  have  kept 
bis  with  the  public.  Lalla  Rookh  is  not 
wl^at  people  wanted  to  aee  whether  Mr. 
Moore  could  do;  namely,  whether  he 
could  write  a  long  epic  poem.  It  ia  four 
abort  tales.  The  interest,  however,  is4>f- 
ten  high-wrought  snd  tragic,  but  tlie  exe» 
cution  still  turns  to  the  effeminate  and  vo- 
luptuous side.  Fortitude  of  mind  is  the 
first  requisite  of  a  tragic  or  epic  writer. 
Happiness  of  nature  and  felicity  of  genius 
are  the  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  the 
bard  of  Eriiu  If  be  is  not  ^lerfectly  con- 
tented with  what  he  is,  all  the  world  be- 
side is.  He  had  no  temptaiions  to  risk 
any  thing  in  adding  to  the  h>ve  and  admi- 
ration of  his  age,  and  more  than  one  couo-' 
try. 

"  Therefore  to  be  pow^sed  with  double  pomp^ 

T»  gu  rd  a  title  that  wiis  ri<  b  before 

Tit  gild  r«6iifd  gutd,  to  paint  the  Uly, 

To  throw  a  perfume  outhe  violet, 

1  o  smoiith  I  b«t  ice,  of  a«ld  aiiotbrr  hue 

Unto  tbe  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beaut^os  eyeof  heav*n  to  garnish 

is  wasteful  and  ridiculook  excess.^  ' 

l*lie  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Mooret 
serking  to  bind  an  epiccro%vn,  or  the  sha- 
dow of  one,  round  bis  other  laurels. 
Lord  Byron. 

If  Mr.  Moore  hos  not  suffered  enough 
personally.  Lord  Byron  (judging  from  the 
toot  of  bis  writiogs)  might  bethought  ttt 
t9> 
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have  suffered  too  moch  to  be  a  truly  g^reat 
poet.    If  Mr.  Moore  lays  himaelf  open  to 
all  the  variouB  impulses  of  things,  the  oat- 
ward  shews  of  earth  and  sky,  to  every 
breath  that  blows,  toevery  stray  seotimeut 
that  crosses  his  fancy ;  Lord  Byron  shots 
himself  up  too  much  in  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  bnriea  the 
naturnl  light  of  things  in  **  nook  nooas* 
tic.**    The  Giaour,  the  Corsair,  Chtlde  Ha- 
.rolH,  are  all  the  same  person;  and  they  are 
apparently  all  bims<*lf.    The  everlaating 
repetition  of  one  aubject,  the  sanse  dark 
ground  of  Action,  wilL  the  darker  coloors 
.of  the  poet's  miud  spread  over  it,  the  un- 
ceasing accuumlation  of  horrors  on  hor- 
ror's heiid,   steels  the  mind  against  the 
seuse  of  paiu,  as  inevitably  as  the  nneeas- 
ing  Siren  sounds  and  hixuriooa  monotony 
of  Mr.  Moore  spoetiT  make  it  inaccessible 
to  pleasure.     Lord  Byrou*a  poetry  is  as 
morbid  as  Mr.  Moore's  is  careless  and  dis- 
sipated.   He  has  more  depth  of  paaatoo, 
more  force  and  impetuosity,  bnt  the  |>as- 
sion  is  always  of  the  same  unaccountable 
chsracrer.stouce  violent  and  sullen,  tierce, 
and  glo'iniy..     It  is  not  the  psssion  of  a 
mind  struggling  with  misfortune,  or  the 
bo|ielessnf^  of  its  desires,  but  of  a  mind 
preyiug  upou  itself,  aud  disgusted  with,  or 
indifferent  to  all  other  things.    There  is 
nothing  less  poetital  than  this  sort  of  un- 
ai*oommoda ling  selfishness.    There  ia  no- 
thing more  repulsive  than  this  sort  of  ideal 
ab<iorption  of  all  the  interests  Qf  others,  of 
the  good  and  ills  of  life,  in  the  ruling  pas- 
aiou  and  moody  >  abstraction  of  a.  single 
mind,  as  if  it  would  make  itself  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  there  was  nothing 
worth  cfaeriithing  but  its  intellectual  dis- 
aease^.    It  is  like  a  cancer,  eating  into  the , 
heart  of  poetry.    But  atili  there  ia  power, 
and  power  rivets  attention  and  forces  ad- 
miration.   **  He  hath  a  demon  :**  and  that 
is  the  next  thing  to  l)eing  full  of  the  God. 
His  brow  collects  the  scattered  gloom  :  his 
eye  fliuhes  livid  Are  that  withers  and  con- 
aumes.    But  still  we  watch  the  progreu 
of  the  scathing    bolt  with   interest,  aud 
mark  the  ruin  it  leaves  behind  with  awe. 
Within  the  contracted  range  of  his  imagi- 
nation,  he  haa  great  unity  and  truth  of 
keeping.     He  chooar'M  elements  and  agents 
congenial  to  his  mind,  the  dsrk  and  glit- 
tering  otef n,  the  frsil  bark  hurrying  he- 
fore  the    atonn,  pirates    and    men   that 
*■  house  on  the  wild  set  with  wild  uaagea.** 
He  gives  the  tamultuons  eagerneaa  of  ac- 
tion,  afid  the  fixed  despair  or  thought    In 
vigouir.  of  st)le  and  force  of  conception, 
faein-one^ense  sucpaasea  every  writer  of 
the  preseiU  day.    Hia  iniiigiiMit  mpotnegma 
are  like  oracles  of  miaaDtSropy.  "Urn  Who 


wiahea  for  "  a  curse  to  kill  with,*  may  find 
it  in  Lord  Byron*s  writings.  Yet  he  haa 
tieauty  with  hia  strength,  tenderness aoaw- 
times  joined  with  the  pbrenzy  of  despair. 
A  flash  of  golden  light  sonetimet  follows 
from  a  stroke  of  his  pencil,  like  a  iadling 
meteor.  The  flowers  that  adorn  his  poetry 
bloom  over  chamel-housei  and  the  grave  1 

There  ia  one  subject  on  which  Lord 
Byron  is  fond  of  writing,  on  which  I  wiah 
he  would  not  write— Buonaparte.  Not 
that  I  quarrel  with  his  writhig  for  him,  or 
against  him,  bnt  with  his  writtof  both  for 
and  against  hnn.  What  right  haa  be  to  do 
thia  ?  Boottaparte*a  character,  be  it  what 
else  it  may,  doea  not  change  every  boar 
according  to  his  Lordship's  Taryiog  bn- 
noar.  He  ia  not  a  pipe  for  fortone'a  An- 
ger, or  for  his  Loraship*t  Mose*  to  play 
what  atop  she  pleaaea  on.  Why  should 
Lord  Byron  now  laud  him  to  the  akica  in 
the  boor  of  his  success,  and  then  peeviahly 
wreak  his  disappointment  on  the  God  of 
his  idolatry  ?  The  roan  he  writes  of  doea 
not  rise  or  fall  with  cireamstancca :  tMrt 
**  looka  on  tempests  and  is  never  abakcs.** 
Besides,  he  is  a  rabject  for  history*  and 
not  for  poetry. 

**  Grrat  princess  favourites  their  fkir  leaves 
spresd. 

Bat  as  the  marygold  at  the  svn*s  eye« 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  bsried; 

For  at  a  frovu  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  paioftil  varrior,  famoipsed  for  fight. 

After  a  tbonsaod  victories  oocc  foil*d» 
Is  from  the  book  of  bonoor  rased  qaita^" 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  fbr  vhich  ha  toird." 

If  Ix>rd  Byron  will  write  any  thiug  naore 
on  thia  hazardous  theme,  let  him  take  these 
lines  of  Shakspeare  for  his  guides  and  fi- 
nish them  in  the  spirit  of  the  original— 
they  will  then  be  worthy  of  the  sal^iect. 

Walter  Scott.. 
Walter  Scott  is  the  moat  popular  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  present  day,  aiid  deserved- 
ly so.  He  describes  that  which  ia  most 
easily  and  generally  understood  wKh  hmmc 
vivacity  and  effect  than  any  Iwdy  eke. 
He  has  no  exceilcnciea,  either  of  a  lolly 
or  recondite  kind,  which  lie  l>eyoiid  the 
reach  of  the  most  oidinary  capacity  io 
find  out ;  but  he  lMa.«n  the  good  qualities 
which  all  the  wond  agree  to  understand. 
His  style  i^  clear,  flowini^  and  tnnapu* 
rent:  bis  seutinenls,  of  which  bis  style  is 
an  eaay  and  natural  medium,  are  cobmsod 
to  him  with  his  readers.    He  haa  noue  of 

err.  .Wordswoftb-s  idiatymermev.    He  dif- 
rs  froiik  hl^  readers  only  iir'ii' greater 
range  of  knowledge  and  taoility  of  exprcs* 
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aioR.  His  poetry  belongs  to  the  risss  of 
imfr^Puaiari  poetry.  It  has  neither  depth, 
faeq^t,  DOf^J^feadth  in  it;  neither  tuicom- 
mou  streogtbnior  uocouiinoo  refinement  of 
tboaght;  sentiment,  or  laugnaice.  It  has 
no  orif^nality.  But  if  this  author  has  no 
reaearchb  no  movinif  power  m  hb  own 
breast,  he  relies  with  the  greater  safety 
andsuccew  on  the  force  of  his  subject. 
He  selects  •  story  such  as  is  sore  to  please* 
fall  of  incidents,  characters^  peculiar  ooan* 
nersy  costume,  and  scenery ;  and  he  tells 
itia  *  way  that  can  offend  no  one.  He 
never  wearies  or  disappoints  you.  He  is 
eottmonicative  and  f(amiloas;  but  he  is 
not  his  own  hero.  He  neter  obtrudes  him- 
self on  yoor  notice  to  prerent  your  seeing 
the  snliject  What  passes  in  the  poem, 
peases  much  as  it  would  have  done  in 
reality.  The  auihof  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Mr.  Scott  has  infinite 
power  of  fancy,  great  vividneis  of  pencil 
in  placing  external  objects  and  events  be- 
fore the  eye.  The  force  of  h  is  mi  nd  is  pic- 
turesque^ rather  than  moral  He  gives 
more  of  the  features  of  nature  than  the  soul 
of  passion.  He  conveys  tbe  distinct  out- 
lines and  visible  changes  in  outward  ob- 
jectSy  rather  than  *' their  mortal  coose* 

Suences."  He  is  very  inferior  to  Lord 
yron  in  intense  passion,  to  Moore  in  de- 
lightful fancy,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  pro- 
found sentiment ;  but  be  bus  more  pictu- 
resque power  than  any  of  them ;  that  is, 
be  places  tbe  objects  themselves,  about 
which  tk^  might,  feel  and  think,  in  a  mucii 
more  striking  point  of  view,  with  greater 
variety  of  dress  and  aUitude,  and  with 
more  local  truth  of  colouring.  His  ima- 
gery is  Gothic  and  pidoresque.  The  ma n- 
aen  and  actions  have  the  interest  and  cu.. 
riosity  belonging  to  a  wild  country  and  a 
distant  period  of  time.  Few  descriptions 
have  a  more  complete  reality,a  more  strik- 
ing appearance  of  lifeand  motion,  than  that 
of  the  warriors  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
vvho  start  up  at  the  command  of  Rode- 
ric  Dhu,  from  their  concealment  under 
the  fern,  and  disappear  sixain  in  an  instant. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  Mar- 
miou  are  tbe  first,  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
hi«  works.  Tbe  Goblin  Page,  in  the  first 
of  these,  is  a  very  interesting  and  inscru- 
table little  personage.  In  reading  these 
poems,  .1  confess  lam  a  little  disconcerted, 
in  turning  over  the  page,  to  find  Mr.  Wes- 
tairs  pictures,  which  always  seem  fae-n- 
mUu  of  the  pefsons  represented*  with  anci- 
ent, costume  and  a  theatrical  air.  This  may 
boa  compliment  to  Mr.  Westall,  but  it  is 
not  one  to  Walter  Scott.  The  truth  is^ 
6ere  is  a  modern  air  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
aatiqmmp  jeiearch  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry. 


Ft  is  history  or  tradition  in  masquerade - 
Not  only  I  he  crust  of  old  words  and  images 
IS  worn  off  with  tiroe,-r-the  substance  is 
grown  comparntively  light  and  worthless. 
The  forms  are  old  and  uncouth^  but  the 
,  apirit  is  effeminate  and  frivolous.  This  is  a 
deduction  from  the  phrase  I  have  given  to 
his  pencil  for  extreme  fid^lity^  though  it 
has  been  no  obstacle  to  its  drawing-room 
success.  He  has  just  hit  the  town  between 
tbe  romantic  a«d  the  fashionable ;  and  be- 
tween tbe  two,  secured  all  classes  of  rea- 
ders  on  his  side.  In  a  word,  1  conceive 
that  he  is  to  the  great  poet,  what  an  ex- 
cellent mimic  is  to  a  great  actor.  There  is 
no  determinate  impression  left  on  the  mind 
by  reading  his  poetry.  It  has  no  results. 
The  reader  rises  up  from  the  perusal  witb 
new  images  and  associations,  but  be  re- 
mains tbe  same  man  that  he  was  before* 
A  great  mind  is  one  that  moulds  the  minds 
of  others.  Mr.  Scott  has  put  the  Border 
Minstrelsy  and  scattered  traditions  of  the 
country  into  easy,  animated  verse.  But 
the  notes  to  his  poems  are  just  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  poems  themselves,  and  bb 
poems  are  only  entertaining. 

nLOOKriSLD  AMD  cnABaB. 

As  a  painter  of  simple  natural  scenery* 
and  of  the  still  life  of  the  country,  few  ♦ 
writers  have  more  undeniable  and  assuming 
pretentions  than  Bloomfield. 

Among  the  sketches  of  this  sort  I  would 
mention,  as  equally  distinguished  for  deli- 
cacy, faitbfulueis,  and  naiveti^  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  lambs  racing,  of  the  pigs  going  out 
an  acorning,  of  the  boy  sent  to  feed  the 
sheep  before  the  break  of  day  in  winter; 
and  also  the  innocently  told  story  of  the 
poor  bird-boy,  who  in  vain  through  th  e 
live-long  day  expects  bis  promised  compa- 
nions at  his  hut,  to  share  his  feast  of  rOHSied 
sloes  with  him,  as  an  example  of  that  hum- 
ble pathos,  in  which  this  author  excels. 
Tbe  fault  indeed  of  his  genius  is  that  it  \»  too 
humble:  his  Muse  has  something  not  only 
rustic,  but  menial  in  her  aspect.  lie  seems 
afraid  of  elevating  nature,  lest  she  should 
be  ashamed  of  him.  Bioorofif^ld  very  beau- 
tifully describcH  the  lambs  in  spring  lime 
as  racing  round  the  hillocks  of  green  turf  ^ 
Thomfjaon,  in  describing  the  same  image* 
makes  the  mound  of  earth  the  remains  of 
a|i  old  Roman  encampment  Bloomfield 
never  geta  beyond  his  own  experience ;  and 
that  is  somewhat  confit.ed.  He  gives  the 
simple  appearance  of  nature,  but  he  gives 
it  nskedf  shivering,  and  unclothed  with 
the  drapery  of  moral  imagination.  Hia 
poetry  has  much  the  effect  of  the  fint  ap- 
proach of  spriogp  **  while  yet  tbe  year  is 
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uiironflrmed,**  where  a  few  tender  bu<J« 
venture  forth  here  and  there,  but  chilled 
b>  the  enrly  fiotli  ruH  ihpphi^  breath  of 
winter.   Ii  ihouliJ  »eeai  from  this  and  other 
infttanres  thut  have  occurred  within   the 
]a»t  cei  tury.  that  we  cannot  expect  froni 
criminal  genius  alone*  wit bont  education,  in 
modern  and  more  attiflcial  periods,  the 
•ante  bold  and  independent  results  as  in 
former  iierioda.     And  one  reason  appears 
to  be,  that  tbounrh  mdi  persoos,from  whom 
we  migtit  at  first  expect  a  realoratioH  of 
the  eood  oldf  timrsof  poetry,  are  not  en- 
cumbered and  enfeebled  by  the  trammels 
of  custom,  and  tlie  dull  weight  of  other 
men's  ideas;  yet  titey  are  oppressed  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  want  of  the  common 
advantages  which  others  have;  are  looking 
at  the  tinsel  finery  of  the  age,  while  they 
neglect  the  ri'rh  unexplored  mine  in  their 
own  breastii;  and  instend  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  fhc  world  to  follow,  spend  their 
lives  in  aping,  or  in  the  despair  of  aping, 
the  liHckueyed  accomplishments  of  their 
inferiors.    Another   cause  may   lie,    thai 
original  genius  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  pro* 
.  duce  the  highest  excellence,  without  a  cor- 
responding state  of  manners,  passiona  and 
Tehgioua.  belief:  that  no  aingie  mind  cau 
move  in  direct  opposition  to  the  vast  ma- 
chine of  the  world  around  it;   that  the 
poet  can  do  no  more  than  stamp  the  mind 
of  his  age  upon  his  works;  and  that  all 
that  the  ambition  of  the  highest  genius  can 
hope  to  arrive  ar,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or 
two  gei Mirations,  is  the  perfei  lion  of  that 
more  refined  and  etTrminale  style  of  studied 
elegance  and  ad\entitious  ornnmrnt,  which 
is  the  result,  not  of  nature,  but  of  art.  In 
fact,  no  other  style  of  poetry  has  succeeded, 
of  seems  likely  to  succeed^  in  the  present 
day.    The  public  taste  hangs  like  a  mill- 
stone  round  the  n«'ck  of  all  ori^nnal  genius 
that  does  not  conform  to  established  and 
exrtnsi^e  models.    The  writer  'n  not  only 
without  popular  sympathy,  but  without  a 
Ti(  h  and  varied  man  of  materials  for  his 
mind  to  woik  up  and  assimilate  nncou- 
scioufljyto  itself;  his  attempts  at  origina- 
lity sre  looked  upon  as  affectation,  aud  in 
the  end,  degenerate  intp  it  from  the  natu- 
ral spirit  of  contradiction,  aud  the  constant 
iineapy  sense  of  disappointment  and  unde- 
aerved  ridt«*ole.    But  to  return. 

Cr^iblie  is,  if  not  the  moat  natural,  the 
most  literal  of  our  descriptive  poets.  He 
exhibits  the  smallest  circumstances  of  the 
amallest  things.  He  gives  the  very  cos 
lunie  of  meanness;  the  non-essential  of 
•verv  trifling  incident.  He  is  his  own 
laadacape-puintei,  aud  engraver  too.  His 
Baaioral  sieues  leem  pricked  oh  paper  in 
btUe  dotted  lines,    tie  dcacribea  the  in- 
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terior  of  a  cottage  lifce  a  penrni  sent  there 
to  distrain  for  rent.     He  has  an  eye  to  the 
nimiber  of  arms  in    an   old   worm-eaten 
chair,  aud  takes  care  lo  inform  bimwelf  *nd 
Ihe  reader,  whether  a  jdint-stnol  standy 
upon  three  legs  or  upon  four.     If  a  seltin 
by  the  fireside  stands  awry,  tt  gives  him 
as  much  disturbance  as  a  tottering  world  ; 
and  he  records  the  rent  in  'a  ragged  coun- 
teqfane  as  an  event  in   history.     He  i* 
equally  cnriouHin  his  back-gronods  and  io 
Jus  figures.    You  know  the  Christian  and 
surnames  of  every  one  of  hia  lteroes,-*Ml» 
dalps  of  their  achievements,  whether  on  a 
Sundav  or  a  Monday,— tin  it  place  of  birth 
and  burial,  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  and 
of  their  han-,  and  vrtielher  lliey  aqninted 
or  not.    He  takes  an    inventory  of  the 
human  heart  exactly  in  the  sajne  manner 
as  of  ibe  fundi  ure  of  a  sick  room  :  hta  aen- 
timenta  havevery  mucii  the  air  of  fixtnrea; 
he  givea  you  the  petrifaction  of  a  sig^ 
and  carves  a  tear,  to  tlie  life.  In  alone.    Al- 
most all  his  characters  an-  tired  of  their 
live?,  and  you  heartily  wish   tliem  dead* 
Thev  remind  one  of  aiiatomicarpreserva- 
tions ;  or  may  lie  said  to  be-»r  the  same  re* 
lation  to  actnal  life  that  a  stnffed  cat  in  n 
glass  case  does  to  the  real  one  purring  cm 
the  hearih:  the  skin  n  tlie  same,  but  the 
life  and  the  sense  of  heat  is  gone.  Crabbe'a 
poetry  is  like  a  musenm,  or  curiosity  shop: 
every  thinjf  has  the  same  posthumous  ap- 
|iearance,  the  sameininimateneas  and  idcii« 
tity  of  character.  IfBloooifleld  hi  tno  much 
of  the  Farmers  Bov,  Cratibe  ia  too mui'h 
of  the  parish  beadle,  aii  overseer  of  the 
country  poor.     He  has  no  delight  beyimd 
the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  and  hisofHciona 
zeal  wDuld  convert  the  world  into  a  vast 
infitmarv.     He  Is  a  kind  of  ordinary,  net 
of  Newgate,  but  of  natnre.  ^  His  poeHeal 
inoraTily  in  taken  from  Burn's  Justice,  Or 
the  Statutes  agahtht  Vagrants.   He  seta  his 
own  imngiualiou  in  the  slot  ks,  and  hta  Muae« 
like  Malvolio.  "  wears  cruel  gartem."    He 
collects  all  the  petty  vices  of  the  hnmao 
heart,  and  superintends,  as  in  a  panopticon, 
a  select  circle  of  rural  malefactoni.     He 
makes  out  the  poor  to  be  as  bad  as  Ihe 
rich.^a  'sort  of  vermin  for  the  others  to 
hunt  down  and  trample  upon,  and  this  he 
thinks  a  good  piece  of  work.     With  him 
there  are  but  two  moral  categories,  richea, 
and  poverty,  authority  aud   dependence. 
His  parish  appreniice,  Richard  Monday^ 
and  his  wealthy  baronet, SirRichatd  fthm- 
day,  of  Monda>-place,  are  the  same  ind^ 
vidual— the  extremes  of  the  same  rhamo* 
ter,  and  of  his  whole  ay  stem.   -Tlie  latter 
end  of  his  Commonwealth  does  not  forget 
the  beginning  **    Bui  his  pariah  ethics  are 
the  very  worst  modcifor  a  atate :  any  thing 
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more  ikgiadiog  and  belplen  caonot  w«ll 
be  imagined.  He  exbibiU  just  the  qoo- 
trary  riew  of  buman  life  to  tb^t  which  Gay 
bss  done  in  bis  Beg^ar*s  Opera.  lu  a 
word,  Crabbe  ii  the  only  poet  who  hat 
itteaapted  and  succeeded  in  the  $iiU  life 
of  tragedy;  who  gives  th^  stagnation  of 
hope  and  fear-r^be  deformity  of  vice  witb- 
oat  the  temptation— the  pain  of  sympathy 
withoni  the  interest— ^nd  who  seems  to 
reiy,  for  the  delight  he  is  to  convey  to  his 
reader,  on  the  truth  and  accuracy  with 
whidi  he  describes  only  what  is  disagree- 
aUe. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Ptmorama  Office,  June  27,  1818. 

Evert  true  son  of  Britain  will  agree  in 
tba  seoUasent,  that  few  events  are  of  greater 
importance  to  bis  country,  than  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  opportunity  it 
affords  for  appealing  to  the  sense  of  the 
piiblie  is  not  trifling ;  while  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  choice  of  representatives  in 
the  pofMilar  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
what  may  be  the  character,  the  conduct, 
and  the  political  abilities  of  new  members 
of  the  lower  honset  impart  a  consequence 
to  the  event*  which  cannot  be  misappre- 
hended, and  which  will  assuredly  be  felt 
in  the  iaaue. 

The  bat  act  of  the  late  parliament  ha^ 
«amewbal^»ther< peculiar  in  it.  Accident 
bad  diacaveied  Chat,  by  a  very  easy  mode-- 
noother  than  purchasing  801.  stock  in  the 
Baak  of  Scotland,  under  an  obsolete  Scotch 
law,  «M  alien  might  become  naturalized, 
ipeefuiQ,  in  an  instant.  This  property  he 
might  transfer  to  another,  at.  his  pleasure ; 
and  thua  might  every  rogue  on  the  conti- 
nent become,  in  n  few  days,  an  honest ! 
Briton.  It  was  felt  that  this  evasion  ought 
not  to  exist;  a  proviso  was  therefore  tacked 
to  the  (now  annual)  Alien  Bill,  to  ilieet  this 
difficnUv  :  as  it  was  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Lorcui»  the  Commons  thought  the  para- 
j^raph  baid  the  air  of  originating  an  inter- 
fereofie  in  moneyxcoocerns,  and  therefore 
rejected  Chia  addition;  and  cJioae  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpoae  by  a  new  bilL  This 
occasioned  delay;  so  that  the  close  of  the 
KssMMi^  which  was  intended  for  the  pre- 
vious Saturday*  did  not  take  place  till  Wed- 
Qcsday,  June  10. 

Oa  R«fal  HltkMW  Hie  JMsm  Regent  eatertd  the 
Ba«M  sJfespt  m^  o'clock,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Field-' 
Manhil^  attendeit  by.  t¥e  greet  oflkert  of  bli  Uonsebold. 
Oe  Us  catnooB  Uie  enrioeitj  of  Uic  ladies  seemed  to 
ackaowiedce  no  restraint.  They  actually^  as  if  with  one 
consent,  dambercd  on  the  beaches,  where  Uiey  stood 
daring  the  entire  ceremony. 


The  Honse  of  Commons  having  been  munmoned  to 
attend  bis  Royal  Highneu,  the  Speaker,  accompanied 
by  several  Members,  entered,  and  with  Uie  usual  forms 
approached  the  Bar.    Tbe  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  held 
in  his  hand  a  Bill  of  Snpply,  and  addressing  the  Prlnea 
Regent,  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  attended 
his  Royal  Highness  in  parsuance  of  his  comosands.  In 
the  hope  that  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  good  order 
and  happtnem  of  the  country,  would  Sseet  his  approba- 
tion.   Uiey  had,  during  the  Session,  the  satisfaetion  to  ^ 
observe,  that  the  measures  they  had  pursued  under  hie 
Royai  Ilighness's  direetion,  had  effectually  maintained 
the  general  tmoqulllity;  that  the  dUBcalties  under  which 
Um  country  had  labonred  were  vanishhig,  and  that  Um  ' 
reveane,.  in  iu  taoA  impertaat  branches,  was  meet 
progreaaivcty  improving.    They  had  partacuUrty  dl'- 
r^ted  their  attention,  under  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  his  Royal  Ilighness's  Speech  ft-bm  the  Throne, 
to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  plaeea  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  EsUblUhed  Church,  and  for  tble^ 
purpoee  their  grants  werejaxye  and  liberal.    They  had  ' 
also  manifested  the  ulnfbst  readiness  to  enabio   his 
Royal  Highness  to  carry  into  effect  the  anraogements 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
rortngaI,for  the  more  complete  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade.    He  now  held  in  his  hand  a^Bill  for  granting  n 
■apply  towards  the  service  of  the  present  year,  to  which' 
with  all  homilhy,  he,  In  the  name  of  the  Cpmmons  of 
England,  prayed  Uiat  his  ftfajesty's  royal  assent  might 
be  given;    The  Bill  was  laid  on  the  tabh;,  and  wIUi* 
the  AUen  Regulattov  BiU,  the  Allen  Neturallsndbn  Bill; 
the  Eduenlion.ftr  the  Poor  Bill,  and  some  others  r» 
c^ved  n^ai  assent.  « 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
then  addressed  both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
aa  follows  :^ 

''  My  Lord$t  and  GenHemen, 

^  ft  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  again 
under  the  necessity  of  anixMJncingto  you»  that 
no  alteration  has  occurred  in  the  state  of  bis- 
Majesty^s  lamented  indisposition. 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  foreign  Powers 
the  strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  dis- 
position towards  this  coimtry,  and  of  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity. 

**  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  attention  whicb 
you  have  paid  to  the  mai^  important  objeeta 
which  have  been  brought  before  you. 

<'  I  derive  peculiar  satisfaction  from  the 
measure  which  you  have  adopted^  in  pur- 
suance of  my  recommendation,  for  augmenting 
the  number  of  places  of  public  worship  belong-"  . 
ing  tothe  Established  Church ;  and  I  confident- 
ly trtut  that  this  measure  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  religion  and 
moral  habits  of  the  people. 

«  OeniUmen  of  the  Hmue.  ef  Cnnmone, 

«'  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you 
have  granted  to  me  far  the  service  of  the  prc- 
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sent  year;  and  I  highly  approve  of  the  steps 
you  have  taken  niA  a  view  to'thiB  reduction 
of  the  Unfanded  Debt 

*<  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  iDform  you» 
that  the  Revenue  it  in  a  course  of  continued 
improvement. 

**  Ujf  Lords,  and  Genttememf 
**  On  eloslnf  this  Session  I  think  it  proper 
to  inform  yon*  that  it  is  my  intention  forth- 
with to  dissolve  the  present ^  and  to  give  di- 
recdons  for  calling  a  new,  Parliament.  In 
making  this  communication,  I  cannot  refrain 
ftomadverting.to  the  important  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  situation  of  this  countiy 
aad  of  Europe,  since  1  first  met  yon  in  this 
place. 

**  At  that  period,  the  dominion  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  had  been  so  widely  extended  over 
the  Continent,  that  resistance  to  his  power 
was  by  many  deemed  to  be  hopeless ;  and  in  the 
eitremities  of  Europe  alone  was  such  resistance 
eiTectuaUy- maintained. 

*<  By  the  unexampled  exertions  which  yon 
enabled  me  to  make,  in  aid  of  countries  nobly 
contending  for  independence,  and  by  the 
spirit  which  was  kindled  in  so  many  nations, 
the  Continent  was  at  length  dcliy«red  from  the 
most  galling  and  oppressive  tyranny  under 
which  it  had  ever  laboured  ;  and  I  had  the 
happiness,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  terminate,  in  conjunction  with  his 
Majesty's  Allies,  the  most  eventful  and  tan* 
guinaiy  contest  in  which  Europe  had  for  cen- 
turies been  engaged,  with  unparalleled  suc- 
cess and  glory. 

"  The  prosecution  of  such  a  contest  for 
so  many  years,  and  more  particularly  the 
elTorts  which  marked  the  close  of  it,  have  been 
followed  within  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  rest  uf  Europe,  by  considerable 
internal  difficulties  and  distress.  But  deeply 
as  I  felt  for  the  immediate  pressure  upon  his 
Majesty's  people,  nevertheless  1  looked  for- 
ward without  dismay,  having  always  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  resources  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  relief  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  continuance  of 
peace,  and  from  the  patience,  public  spirit, 
and  energy  of  the  nation. 

"  These  expectations  have  not  been  disap. 
pointed. 

*'  The  improvement  in  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  countiy  u  happily  manifest, 
and  promises  to  be  steadily  progressive  j  and 
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I  feel  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  eontinoed 
loyalty  aiML«xerUonB  of  all  dasaes  of  his  Majea- 
t/s  subjecU  will  confirm  these  gpwing  indica- 
tions of  national  prosperity,  by  promoting 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  from  which  all  our  blessings  have 
been  derived. 

Then  the  Lord  ChanceOur,  having  receired 
directions  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  said— 

^  Mjf  Lordtf  and  GonVemgn^ 

"  It  is  the, will  and  pl^tfure  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  that 
this  Parliament  be  now  dissolved',  and  this 
Parliament  is  dissolved  accordingly." 

His  Royal  Highness  then  withdrew  with  the 
same  forms  as  he  had  entered,  and  the  Com- 
mons having  retired  to  their  own  House,  the 
House  of  Lords  separated. 

This  uu usual  dissohuion  of  parliament* 
ill  the  presence  of  royalty,  cannot  escape 
remark:  it  was  certainly  time  saved,  in 
regard  to  the  intended  close,  already  hinted 
at;  yet  another  day  taken,  in  wliich  to 
have  effected  the  same  purpose  by  procla- 
mation, according  to  custom,  might  not 
have  been  a  day  lost.  There  is  something 
of  haste  in  this,  which  looks  as  if  manage- 
ment were  neceisary  to  somebody. 

We  are  concerned  to  see  a  number  of  the 
former  members  resign  their  seats^  from 
various  causes :  atnoug  them,  we  fear  one 
must  be  referred  to  the  prolonged  debates* 
which  run  so  far  into  the  night,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  into  the  morning,  that  not" 
every  constitution  can  support  it.  Hence 
an  advanced  lime  of  life,  where  judgment 
and  experience  are  mature,  is  little  other 
than  a  negative  to  the  duty  demanded ;  and 
hence,  younger  men  must  be  sought  for, 
who  may  better  bear  it.  There  is  alwaya 
a  considerable  change  of  members,  on  every 
new  election;  but,  if  we  rightly  guess, 
there  will  be  quite  as  many  new  faces,  in 
the  ensuing  parliament,  as  has  been  usual. 

If  oar  opinion  were  asked,  we  should 
describe  a  (General  Elccdon  of  the  Repre 
sentPtive  body  as  a  very  serious  affair ;  and 
widely  should  we  differ  from  thoee  who 
engage  in  it  with  determination  to  support 
this  party,  or  that  party, — the  m  or  the 
outs.  The  qualifications  for  a  candidate, 
in  our  view  of  them,  ere  not  limited  to 
those  established  bylaw;  while  those  for 
an  elector,  we  aay#AM(/if  ie  aomething  more 
than  they  too  commonly  are.  Perhaps,  it 
would  be  hard,  in  the  present  day,  (ns  was 
customary  formerly)  to  elect  a  gentleman 
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^^Ihout  his  consent,  and  force  him  to  take 
the  office ;  but,  certain  it  is,  that  the  elec- 
tors very  often  Icnow  more  proper  men  to 
be  their  representatives,  than  those  who 
offer  themselves  as  candidates. 

The  decreasing  value  of.  money  tends  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  eligible  men,  so  far 
as  properly  is  concerned.  The  same  cause 
has  undoubtedly  multiplied,  probably  by 
ten  times,  the'number  of  freeholders;  for, 
ifwbo  cannot  acquire  a  tenement  to  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  yearly?  And  even  in 
the  l>orougbsb  where  the  right  of  voting  is 
independent  of  permanent  or  freehold  pro- 
perty, the  number  of  voters,  it  may  be 
thoQght,  is  at  least  quadrupled,  from  what 
it  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  English 
domioion.  So  far  we  presume  to  think  is 
well ;  and  thoogh  we  are  no  friends  to  what 
Aome  understand  by  the  term  ymversal  s^* 
/rage,  yet  an  approach  towards  what  may 
be  called  getieral  suffrage,  stands,  in  our 
judgment,  on  a  very  different  footing. 

We  thought  it  right  to  hint  at  the  duty 
ofelectors,  inour  lastPcRiscopc;  it  is  now 
too  late  to  give  advice.  The  part  to  be 
taken  has  generally  t)een  adopted ;  and  ex 
poff /sc/o  council,  though  easily  given,  is 
neither  more  acceptable,  nor  more  consti- 
tutional, than  ejrjMff/scIo  law. 

The  war,  which  gave  unspeakable  im- 
portance to  the  choice  of  representatives 
on  the  last  election,  is  closed;  hut,  the 
scarcely  less  difficult  duty  of  regulating 
many  vital  interests  of  the  state,  mnaiiis, 
and  remains  in  full  force.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  preparations  for  these  most 
desirable  purposes  lost,  or  annulled ;  and 
yet,  new  men  may  be  placed  in  situations 
where  new  feelings  will  prove  Ifsf  available 
than  past  cxamiiifitions  and  long  expe- 
rience. Wetairbu'^  dismiss  this  subject, 
with  our  best  wishes  for  national  Virtue,— 
Honour, 'and  Prosperity,  May  the  best 
men  be  placed  in  the  best  places; — not  the 
most  ea«y,  nor  the  most  lucrative — but, 
ths  most  important,  and  therefore,  the 
most  dignified !  May  the  British  Consli- 
tntion  l)c  invigorated  ;  and,  like  the  British 
Oak,  bear  its  verdant  honours  high,  the 
pride,  the  glory,  the  distinction  of  the 
world ! 

We  scarcely  knbw  how  to  bestow  that 
attention  on  foreign  affairs,  which,  undoubt- 
edly they  deserve  in  themselves,  though 
diminished  in  eclat  by  comparison.  The 
affairs  ot  Spain  seem  to  be  making  no 
small  impression  on  the  mind  of  Europe: 
they  are  extremely  intricate ;  and  we  fear, 
will  be  found  very  thorny,  by  whoever  has 
them  under  consideration.  They  appear 
to  take  the  place  of  those  of  France;  which 


for  the  present,  at  least,  are  placed  rather 
in  a  state  of  continuation  than  of  examina- 
tion. A  few  months,  probably,  will  wind 
np  much  of  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
French  funds  continue  looking  upwards. 

We  have  hinted,  occasionally,  at  a  kind 
of  sensation  barely  consistent' with  tran- 
quillity, yet  not  annouiicing  itself  by  any 
overt  act,  which  pervades  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  people  of  Germany. 
The  example  of  certain  sovereigns,  in  pro- 
posing, or  establishing  legislative  awem- 
blies,  has  l)een  beheld  with  very  favourable 
eyes,  by  the  Germans  generally.  A  short 
time  will,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion, enable  us  to  speak  more  decidedly  on 
this  matter.  We  sliould  not  be  surprised 
should  the  principles  of  Representative, 
Government  be  adopted  very  generally,  on 
the  continent. 

Sweden  continoea  qoiet,  onder  good  ma- 
nagement ;  and  from  Denmark  we  hear 
little  or  nothing,  Russia  is  intent  on  de*^ 
riving  all  advantages  from  her  aituatloD. 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  are  intent  on  repair* 
ing  past  misfortunes;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Austria.  Italy  gives  no  disturbance; 
and  the  Grand  Signior  sits,  and  long  may 
be  continue  to  eit,  on  the  Ottoman  throne. 
The  Algerines  seem  to  have  got  a  reason- 
able man,  aa  their  Dcy ;  but  tbta,  we  fear« 
will  be  no  security  to  him  for  hia  aittiog : 
the  fashion  of  cutting  off  heads,  when  •f 
little  use  to  their  wearera,  is  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  be  suddenly  relinquished. 

We  should  l>e  glad  to  report  that  all  were 
quiet  in  India:  there  have  been  desperate 
struggles  in  that  country,  and  we  must 
expect  to  bear  of  more.  Our  pages  l>ear 
witness  to  some. 

While  all  around  us  are  fall  of  anxiety 
and  anticipation,  it  wfll  be  thought,  that 
we  are  not  those  sturdy  exceptions  which 
can  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  repose: 
we  hope  the  best  for  our  country,  and  we 
wish  the  best  to  the  world :  we  must,— as 
divines  exhort  us^do  our  doty,  and  leave 
the  event— for  what  more  can  t>e  expected 
from  us,  or  from  any  one? 


Commercial  dtftxonitU. 

STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Uoytte  Coffee-house,  June  20,  1818. 

There  are,  certainly,  two  sides  to  the 
qqestion— and  a  very  important  question  it 
is-Hrespecting  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
food  for  the  people  of  England  from  any 
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toil  other  than  that  of  their  own  bland. 
Doubtleat  it  is  most  natural  that  a  nation 
should  t>e  sapplied  by  its  own  territories : 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
when  the  price  of  an  article,  owing  to 
whaterer  cause,  exceeds  that  at  which  the 
convenience,  or  the  power  of  the  purchaser 
readily  meets  it,  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
coQntries  for  a  supply,  which  may  reduce 
the  market  to  a  moderate  level.  The  ques- 
tion appertains  to  an  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciety \  and,  to  attempt  to  decide  it,  i^n  prin- 
ciples purely  natural,  is  to  overlook  those 
existing  circumstances,  which  must  have 
their  influence  on  the  conduct  of  a  real  and 
practical  statesman. 

When  the  quantity  of  English  wheat  at 
the  corn  market  is  but  moderate,  can  we 
be  insensible  to  the  advantage  of  deriving 
from  abroad,  an  addition  which  last  week 
anounled  to  no  less  than  27»000  quarters? 
or,  can  we  wonder  that  so  large  mq  aoces- 
sioo  should  produce  a  lowering  ^fect  on 
the  market?  £very  description  of  wheat 
felt  the  consequence;  and  what  would  have 
riaen  da.  or  4s«  declined  about  as  much. 

The  late  fine  weather  has  wonderfully 
enlivened  the  grain,  generally  speaking, 
e^iecially  that  sown  .on  landaof  no  deep 
staple;  but  the  farmers  have  been  within 
these  few  days  on  the  look-out  for  rain;  and 
the  delay  of  that  blessing  was  ceruinly 
unfavourable  to  the  appearance  of  the  crops 
of  beans  and  peas^  The  prices,  therefore^ 
of  these  articles  rose;  good  beans  not  less 
than  6«.,  and  good  peas  not  less  than  Ss. 
This  even  became  the  currency  of  the  mar- 
ket. Since  then,  showers  of  the  OBoat  ge» 
nial  description  have  moistehed  the  earth, 
have  abated  the  heat»  and  have  refreshed 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  These  have  fal- 
len in  good  time  to  satisfy  almost  every 
crop  on  the  ground;  and  consequently,  the 
prices  at  the  late  markets  cannot  be  taken 
as  any  criterion  of  what  the  price  should 
be  reported  at. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country 
we  venture  tu  describe  as  **  superb,*'  ac- 
cording to  a  fashionable  phrase.  We  learn 
also  from  Ireland,  that  expectation  rises 
high,  perhaps  higher  than  ithas  done  for 
many  years  back.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
agriculturists  there,  depend  on  realizing 
their  crops  sooner  than  usual  ;-*-in  some 
places,  much  sooner  than  usual.  The  same 
reports  from  the  continent,  as  we  hinted  at 
in  our  last,  continue;  so  that — always 
placing  ourselves  under  the  benignant  pro- 
tection of  Providence— there  is  reason  to 
hope  for  one  of  the  moat  bountiful  harvests 
ever  experienced. 


The  rcaerve  indicated  lu  the  last  para- 
graph, will  not  be  lost  on  the  reader  ^  uor 
toe  general  tenor  of  the  introductory  argu- 
ment; but,  it  might  have  been  thoQ|^t, 
that  if  from  any  cause,  natural,  or  artifi- 
cial,  this  island  might  tie  reduced  to  the 
importation  of  food,— yet  it  would  not— 
it  could  not— be  reduced  to  the  importalioo 
of  drink !— Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact. 
The  universal  use  of  Tea,  among  all  ranks 
and  all  ages,  and  in  every  corner*  of  our 
island,  has  rendered  us  '*  tributary,**  in  our 
turn,  as  our  worthy  fritnd,  Nspoleon,  nsed 
to  say  we  had  rendered  other  nations ''tri- 
butary'* to  us.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  it  is  our 
doty  to  report,  that  at  the  sale  recently 
closed  at  the  India  House, 

Teas  sold  on  the  average^  at  the  follow- 
ing  rates:—- bohea  sold  about  iwo  pemc9  to 
fawrvemee  under  the  laat  sale;  that  b  to  say, 
in  the  price  of  about  8s.  6d.,  congou  at 
Ss.  lOd.  to  3s.  6d.  sold  about  cAne-Ae^f^Mwe 
lower;  but  the  finer  sorts  sold  about  as 
much  higher.  And,  in  general,  it  may  bt 
understood,  that  the  superior  kinds  expe- 
rienced somewhat  of  a  rise  though  a  aoMll 
one. 

We  have  often  speculated  in  oor  imagi- 
nation on  the  language  of  historians  in  dmys 
to  come,  when  the  present  time  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  classical  antiquity  of  our 
country,— by  what  means,  and  in  what 
words  will  the  then  race  of  writers  describe 
the  manners,  the  customs,  and  the  coa- 
meroe  of  the  present  generation  ?  a  geoe- 
ration  that  supplied  all  the  worid— while 
it  also  received  auppllcs  from  all  the  world, 
without  which  not  a  Ihmily,  high  or  low, 
could  go  to  breakfkst. 

And  thb  holds  good,  whether  tea  or 
cofiee,  whether  chocolate  or  coooa,  be  the 
subject.  The  Come  market  has  lately 
been  vbited  by  extensive  saica;  yet  hue 
aupported  them  better  than  couM  h«ve 
been  expected;  in  fact,  much  better  than 
really  was  expected.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion was  taken  in ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  obtained, 
generally  speaking.  The  rise  to  retail 
buyers  is,  on  the  whole,  considerable*  and 
not  likely  to  decUne,  or  oontmue  in  that 
state  for  any  permanency.  It  hai^  indeed, 
been  4s.  to  5a.  higher  than  it  actually  ia; 
but  the  holders  affirm,  with  much  appear- 
ance of  reason,  that  it  will  take  another 
start 

Sugars  have  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and 
at  fair  pricei^  in  the  instances  of  those  new 
articles  which  have  lately  arrived.  The 
market  has  never  been  loaded  with  them  ; 
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bfcaute  they  were  tnken  off  the  han«l»  n'' 
the  sellen  «vif  h  miKh  spirit.  The  price». 
of  course,  were  foUy  supported,  especiall> 
§ot  the  superior  sorliu  The  inferior  brovriix 
ireplenllfol;  as  Ihe  supply  i»  fully  equn 
to  the  denjuiiH,  the  prit*e  experieures  u 
slight  redactioit  (ssy  Is.)  and  tales  vre  uoi 
effected  witlioiit  difficulty. 

The  India  Hoii»e  has  latelv  put  up  to  sale, 
npivardsof  fiftptrn  thousand  tiajss  of  Rice; 
which,  added  to  upwards  of  three  tlioti- 
land  tiaga  of  Java  Rice,  sold  Ihe  week  be 
Ibre,  made  alKNit  eighteen  thoiiMHud'  flv«' 
littudred  bags  sold,  as  it  were,  together: 
the  coiiaequeuce  hns  beeu,  coiisuleriihlf 
fluctuation  in  the  arlicle ;  in  some  iiisttancrs, 
•ud  with  respect  to  some  p^rcelii,  a  Knmll 
advance;  but  generally  a  dcprtssion*  or 
toni»  in  favour  of  the  buyer:  India  Rici 
never  ttpiils  Carolina  in  price;,  which,  cou- 
aideriog  I  be  choice  of  speciiirens  afftirdcd 
by  lo<tia«  seems  to  be  rather  wonderful; 
whv  do  not  their  tiesl  qualities  reach  tijc 
British  market  ? 

IvDiflw  and  dyeing  druica,  in  general, 
cawpt  boasbat  ttiia  mom4*nt  of  a  very  brisk 
market:  the  prices  are  little  varied;  hut 
tiieoy  they  are  scarcely  other  than  noininaK 
RncfB  are  at  present  in  good  demand ; 
ami  probably  thai  would  be  mu«  h  more 
rigorous  had  not  tlie  India  (^ump'iuy  lately 
d^lared  a  sale  for  Ihe  l.1ih  of  August  of 
120.CKX)  IbSi  cinnamon 
100,000  Jbs.  nutmegs 
100,000  lbs.  cloves 
95,000  lbs.  mace 
1.090  IIm.  oil  of  mace. 
This,  with  what  is  alrcttdy  in  iiri  vale  hands, 
cannot  but  keep  the  market  down,  in  soni 
degree;  nevertheless  it  is  tllou^ht  tlnit  iIm 
•ak  will  not'  tie  deOci<  nt  in  briMknetia.  The 
whole  is  underxlood  to  be  4-ompany*s  pro 
perty.     rinienio  is,  at  litis  lime  in  fair  re 
foesi  with  other  West  India  articles. 

Tobacco  has  lately  t>een  of  slow  sale, 
iasomurh  that  several  vesnels  from  Am<*ricti, 
have  l>een  ordered  to  wait  in  Ihe  cli.innei 
ftir  dtrertions  from  London,  as  to  their  I'u 
tore  proceedintSH;  four,  it  is  stated,  hnve 
aaiked  for  otfier  countries  continental  )in>ls. 
BO  doubt.  Pasliion,  which  once  cotisuttieti 
immense  (pi entities  of  ihis»  herb,  in  th*- 
form  of  snuff,  now  banishes  it  from  the  u^e 
of  tlie  polite:  it  will  scarcely  recover  the 
groumi  it  has  lost,  notwithatamling  Ihe 
comlbrt  it  affords  to  the  friendly  pifie  of  the 
bonest  citizen,  and  its  various  services  to 
tbe  haidy  seaman. 

The  i^'hippers  of  rum  continue  to  make 
Cfiqutries;  but,  so  it  in,  that  little  teal  bu- 
fltncfe  is  doing.  The  holders,  in  coiise- 
iiveace,  acarceiy  know  what  optniou  to 


form ;  they  suppose  their  pricey  to  l>e  not 
)iireafioiinble«  and  they  are  willing  to  do 
business,  yet  it  is  not  completed  to  any  ex* 
rent,  by  real  transfers.  Bran nies  decline; 
Hid  ffom  the  appearance  of  the  market, 
^ud  lheconfi(Uoceex|>ressed  by  the  owners 
of  vineyards  abro:id,  as  to  the  comings 
>intage,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
kti!l  further  decline:  this,  at  the  least  is 
tnticipated,  and  the  market  feels  the  anti- 
iipntion. 

The  quantifies  of  Oil  which  had  been 
collected  under  various  pretences,  and 
combined  ni  various  forms  and  securitica* 
irr  now  looked  forward  to,  as  a  supply  to 
t»c  brought  to  market -^not,  in  all  probabi* 
*lily.  in  one  mass  but  to  take  advantage  of 
Ihe  demand,  for  the  benfflt  of  the  estate. 
1'Ih*  df:ilers  will  derive  advantage  ftrom  this 
impttrttUioHt  iu  whatever  form  it  reaches 
I  hem;  and  consequently  thfir  anxieties 
res|ieckiii»  Ihe  supply  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, al>e  much  dimiiiisbe<l.  The  pricca  oon* 
tinue  to  give  way.  The  price  demanded 
for  tlie  protluce  of  this  year's  fishing  is 
firmly  held  at  £30.:  tlie  buyers  offer  a 
trifle  under;  neaniog  rather  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  those  they  have  to  deal  witli,  than 
absolutely' to  poi  a  negative  on  the  terms. 
Several  arrivala  of  spermaceti  oil  have 
takeu  pl:icc;  ihiit  article,  therefore^  conti- 
nues to  decline. 

It  is  yet  too  eariy  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  prolnble  effect  of  the  late  law  passed 
in  Aaienca,  respecting  British  shipping, 
imt  we  are  sorry  to  report  that  some  of  our 
iftiands  have  iicfii  nn«ler  the  necessity  ai 
ofieniiig  thiir  jiorts  to  whatever  will  bring 
ilieni  the  iietvas^irtes  of  life.  An  act  of  the' 
Britiiih  parii  inieut  (Mhv  23,  JBlft)  provides 
agaiiiM  ninnlar  «veiit»,  l»y  enaclini  th:it, 

I.  It  shjfl  and  may  t)e  lawful  to  import 
ioImcco,  nee,  gr»iiii,  peas,  be^iis,  and  flour, 
into  any  of  Uin  MmjcsIv**  colonies  or  plan- 
utions  in  the  WeU  Indies,  or  on  the  conti- 
nent of  8onlh  Aim'ricH,  for  the  supply  of 
the  inhvibilants  thereof,  in  British-buill 
!>liips.  owned,  registered,  and  navigated 
ircordiiig  to  la%v,  frOni  any  colony  or  pog. 
jtesioii  in  the  West  Indn^.  or  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Anierica,  under  the  dominion  of 
uny  foreign  European  so^erfign  Or  btaie 

9.  Peas  ami  beans  of  the  growth  of  any 
colonies  in  the  Wt^t  Imlit s,  &c.  belonging 
to  any  foreign  Enro|iean  sovereign  may  be 
imported  nito  any  other  |K»rts  in  the  West 

Indies  mentioned  in  the  following  acts 

45  (ieo.  3.  c.  .'>7— 46  G  3,  c.  72-49  G  S 
c.  99— 6«  G.  3,  c.  99-57  (i.  3.  c.  74.--Sub- 
ject  to  Ihe  regutiitiosis  therein  mentioned* 
and  also  to  the  regulations  required  by  ^o 
G.3,  c.«l.  ' 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 

Envx. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  long 
drought  has  had  any  bad  effect  upon  the 
Wheats,  but  the  Barley  and  Oat  planto 
liavc  suffered  very  materially,  both  from 
the  laud  working  bad  when  sown,  and  for 
want  of  rnin  afterwards;  and  unless 
showers  should  immediately  suirceed,  these 
two  species  of  grain  cannot,  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  more  than  half  a  crop.  Beans 
must  be  very  short,  and  the  ground  being 
•o  hard,  have  had  scarcely  any  advantage 
from  the  hoe;  how  they  may  pod,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  in  this  early  state.  Peasare 
ioroewhiit  an  exception,  and  are  lookiug 
very  well.  Most  pait  of  the  Grass  Hay  ia 
•tacked  in  good  order.  In  respect  to  (Jlo- 
¥era,  the  quantity  never  was  smaller.  Hops 
are  to  inconsiderable  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  little  can  be  said  on  that 
•ofagect  Horses,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  all  coo- 
tione  to  increase  in  price. 


BumkntfU  and  CertykaUi  in  the  wder   ^ 
tkmr  daiet,  uHth  their  JHomieM. 

mANXRUPTt,  Map,  80. 

Canliy  W.  I>eds,  grocer.  SoU^  Lambert  and 
Go*  Gray*B  inn. 

Clcf  g  S.  SaIford»  Lancaster,  saddlar,  8i4.  Win- 
die,  John  street,  Bedford  row . 


3^5  .^.  M«itwtw^  JLi«»b«w»6ra  BWHU 
e,  John  street,  Bedford  row . 
Sbn  G.  Richard,  furrier>  Warwick  court 

Hunu  Bedford-row. 
Green  J.  LiTerpool,  builder.   SoU^  Blacks tock 

and  Co.  Kiag*s  Bench  walk.  Temple. 
Hemingway  JT  Elland,  Halifax,  grocer.    SoU. 

Wigles worth  and  Co.  Gray*B  inn  square. 
Holden  H.  Ripponden,  HaUfax,  grocer.    Soit. 

Cardale  and  Co.  Gray*s  inn. 
Kennell  J.  and  Co.  Church  street.  Westminster, 

navy  agenu.    Sol.  Manning.  Clemeats  inn. 
Pot  lev  J.  Gray*s  ion  lane,  plumber.  SU,  Oldham, 

Eaii  street,  Blackfriars. 
Ranken  S.  Greek  street,  Sobo,  coal  merchant. 
.  Sob.  Robins  and  Co.  Serjeani*s  inn. 
Randall  W.  High  H<abom,  grocer.   Sol.  Taylon 

Field  court,  Gray*s  inn. 

CBaTiriCATXS,  June  SO. 

J.  Butler,  Fresco t,  Lancaster,  nurseryman. 
B.  Clissold,  Smithes  rents.  Saint  John*s  st.  Mid- 
dlesex. T.  Clark  and  Co.  Keswick,  Cumber. 
land,  nurserymen.  T.  Dawks,  Bath,  horse 
dealer.  J.  Gill,  Mill  Pleasant,  Scoke  Damerell, 
Devon,  rope  maker.  F,  Hayes,  Wavertree, 
Lancaster,  innkeeper.  H.  Hillier,  Saint  James's 
St.  Westminster.  J.  Joseph,  Ratcliffe  high- 
way, slopseller.  H.  J.  V.  Lone  and  Co.  Great 
Tower  st.  wine  merchants.  C.  Osbourne,  Billi- 
ter  square,  merchant.  J.  Preddy,  Taunton, 
Somerset,  Uker. 

BAVKRUPTCIB8  EVLARaED,  JfNIf  f. 

Rains  J.  8.  W^pplng  walli  merchant. 


•ANtRVPrmn  SUPEMsbBD. 

Minot  W4  Lime  s(reet,'Lond. merchant. 
Ru urke  L.  Rosematy  lane,  victualler. 
Gillimore  J.  Burslem,  Siafibrdshtre  Potteries* 
coal  merchant. 

BANKRUPTS.      ,    * 

Cook  S.  and  Co.  Little  AliestreeL^o/  Warrand^ 
and  Co  Church  rotr,  Fencbucch*  street. 

Mayman  J.  Dewsbury,  innkeeper.  SoU.  Wigles- 
worth  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  sqoarei 

NevisonW,  North  Shields,  draper.  Sole,  Ro- 
binson and  Co.  Austin  Friars. 

Peacock  G.  Aldersgate  street,  baker*  Sol.  M<Mi- 
chael,  Threadneedle  street, 

Sbtllico  T.  Doncaster,  innkeepei^  SoL  Blake^ 
lock,  Serjeant*8  inn. 

CBRTiFiCATBs,  Jtme  $3. 

M.Commins,  Falmouth,  innkeeper.  J.  How- 
kins  and  Co.  Penny  Fields,  Poplar,  Middlesex, 
builders.  G  Laing,  Georee  yard,  Ix>mbardst. 
merchant.  J.  Packer,  Painawicic,  Gloucester- 
shire, clothier.  J.  Parry,  Hatfield  st.  Goswell 
St.  Middlesex,  rectifier. 

BAMxaupTs,  Jtme  6. 
Aspinal  J.  Cumberland  street^  curtain  road, 

stone  mssdn.    Sol.  Smith,  Bamard*s  inn. 
Bailey  T   C.  Queen  street*  Cheapside.  warer 

houseman.     SoUy  Oakley. and   Co.  Martinis 

lane.  Cannon  street. 
Bennett  J.  Manch«fter,'  wooHen  cordmannfiic- 

turer.    Soit.  Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  rcw. 
Birch  T.  B.  Liverpool,  earthenware  dealer.  Sole. 

Dacie  and  Co .  Tern  pie. 
Biss  R.  Castle  Eden,  Durham,  copperas  manu- 

^turer.    Sole.  Swaioe  and  Co.  Frederickis 

place,  Old  Jewry. 
Brewer  A.  Bath,  d  and  ch.     fol.  Highmore« 

Scot's  vard. 
Gay  M.  L-  Upper  Norton  street,  Mary-le-bone, 

stone  mason.    Sol.  Corlon,  High  street,  Mary- 

le-bone. 
Hart  G.  Norwich,  ironmonger.    Sole.  Francis 

and  Co.  Rolls  yard,  Chancery  lane. 
Haslam  M.  and  Co.  Lancaster,  linen  drapers, 

5o<t:  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
Jackson  G.  Widegate  alley^  iBishopsgate  street, 

baker.    Sol.  Butler,  Cornhill. 
Mackay  C.  Liverpool,  earthenware  dealer.  Sole, 

Dacie  and  Co.  Temple. 
Nicholson  J,  and  Co.  Bow  lane,  needle  manu* 

facturers.    Sol.  Greenwood,-'  Law rence  lane. 
Oliver  P.  Catdown,  Ply  mouth,  slitp  builder.  Sol$» 

Adlineton  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 
Walter  J.  Bath,  cabinet  maker.  SoL  Highmore^ 

Scot's  yard. 
Yeates    T.  Boardesley,  Warwick,   patten-tie 

manufacturer.    ^.Stevenson,  Lincoln's ioR 

New  square. 

cxaTiPiCATXS,  Jims  87. 
£.  Banfield,  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Gloucester, 
cooper.  T.  Hack,  Bear  Garden,  Southwark, 
anchor  smith.  S.  Jones,  St.  George%,  Glouces- 
ter, wheelwright.  A.  C.  Low,  Tokenhouse 
yard,  merchant.  W.  Markins,  Southwell,  flax 
drefffer.  W.  N.  Marsden,  Manchester,  corn 
dealer.  J.  Parish,  East  Teignmouth,  dealer  in 
musical  instruments.  J.  Pow^l,  Bristol,  broker. 
F.  H  Ronalds  and  Co.  Foster  lane,  cheapside, 
warehousemen  W.  Rouse,  Woolwich,  vic- 
tualler. W  Smith,  Puntington,  Sucsex,  mil- 
ler. R.  Stephens,  Bermondsey,  unner»  T. 
Swindells  and  Co.  Manchester,  linen  drapcia* 
R«Wood,  Harwich,  fisherman. 
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BAVnOTTOY  BI^URGBD,  Junf  9. 
Thsckraj  T.  and  Co.  Greenwich,  linen  drapext. 

BAVKftUPTCT  IVFBRSKOED. 

E  Coxon,  Birch  wood  Park,  Derbyihlre  lime 
burner.  .       .    , . 

BANKRUPTS. 

Boardman  J.  LWerpool,  merchant.  SoIm.  Arison 

and  Co.  Cksile  street,  Hbtbom. 
"^[^ood  C.  Manchester,  manufacturer.    Sols. 

Willis  and  €o.  Wamfbrd  court,  Throgmorton 

I^ge  Robert^  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  butcher. 

Sol.  Blakelock,  Seijeant'sinn. 
M4yhewJ  SLOsyth,  Essex,  miller,  fi^ofa.  Milne 

and  Co.  Temple. 
Sayer  R.  P.  Clarence  Vow^  Cambervell,  scrife- 

ner.     SoL  Msrtindale,  Gray's  inn  square* 
Taberer  A.  Collyhurst,   Manchester,   woollen 

cordmanuftwjturer.    So^.  Adiington  and  Co. 

BedfordTOw.  •  •    . 

CBRTI#ICATC9,  Junt^O. 

J.  Barton.  Broad  street,  merchants.  M.  Bas- 
•ett,  Greenwich^  boot  maker.  B.  Beldon,  High- 
ley,  York,  iron  founder,  J.  Berry,  V  ieet  street, 
tailor.  •  W  Lloyd,  Thames  street,  slopseller.  J, 
Mciisenger,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  vic- 
tualler.  J.  Pratt,  Brook's  place,  Kenning'on, 
surgeon.  W.  R.  P»wer,  Birmingham,  candle- 
stick mak'-r  J.  Swlfs-Elland,  HaHfax,  manu- 
facturer. J.  Thorpe,  Bridge-foot,  London  bridge, 
fruiterer.  J  Tom liusop,  Frauhloy,  Worcester- 
shire. J.  P.  Walker  Halifax,  porter  dealer. 
T.  While,  North  Shield,,  merchant.  G,  Wil. 
lion,  Manchester,  merchant.  6,  Wills,  Monu- 
ment yard,  wine  merchant. 

» ANi^Ru  PTS,  June  1 3 . 

Bartlett  J.  Beckingion,  Spmerset,  dyer,  SoL 
Coate<,  Paul  .street,  Finsbury  square. 

Benson  J.  llirmtn^ham,  pocket  book  maker. 
Soi.  Walker,  LincoUfs  inn  fields. 

Brindle  R.  Leyland,  Lancaster,  whitster.  Sol. 
Blakdock,  Heijeani'sinn. 

Brown  W.  A.  College  hill,  merchant.  Sols. 
Whilts^ireand  Co.  Old  Broad  street. 

Bordon  F.  and  Co.  Henley  in  Arden,  War- 
wick, drapers.  Sois.  Heydon  and  Co,  War- 
wick. ... 

Fiamingham  M.  Qhurch  st.  Bethnal  Green, 
shoe  maker.  Sol.  Pearson,  St.  Helens, 
Bishopsgate. 

Gcorfe  J.  North  Audley  street,  Westminster, 
coach  maker.    Sol.  Wood,  Chancery  lane. 

Langfots  J.  Beaufort  binldtngs.  Strand.  Sol. 
Anderson,  Symond'sinn. 

M*Guckin  H.  Bethnal  Green  road,  d  and  ch. 
Sol.  Hutchinson,  Crown  oourt,  Threadne.edle 
street.    - 

Tyas  J.  WaAefield„  York,  grocer.  Sols*  Wigles- 
worth  dftd  Co.  Giay's  inn. 

Wrench  C-  I.  Saint  Marv  Axe,  wine  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Osbaldieston,  London-street. 

Watts  W.  Thorley,  Bishop  Siortford,  Hertt 
ford,  farmer.  '  Sol:  Wilson,  Dorset  street, 
Satisbary  square. 

"  CBRTinCAtBS,  July  4. 

J.  AtkiiBon,  Aldmte  High  street^  butcher. 
T.  Beck, 'Salford,  Lancashire,  brewer.  W. 
Coa»es  Skfpton,  lorks,  grocer.  J.  Cuthbert 
and  Co.  Colch^tter  street.  Savage  Gardens,  wine 
merchantr.  S;;^Da«enport,  Egham,  brewer.  W. 
HarreT-,  Honiidsditcb,.copnersmith .  J.  Humph- 
ries l^bot  court,  Gracechurch  street^  uilor. 


H.Holmte»  Horsham,  nurseryman,  b.  Law- 
rence, Chard,  Somersetshire,  linen  draper.  J 
H.  Poolman,  New  York  Cofiee  House, merchant 
R.  B.  Sandwell,  Deal,  erocer.  E.  Shore,  Chard- 
stocky  Dorsetshire,  miller. 

BANKKurrs;  June  16. 

Page  W.  Banbury,  mercer.    Sol.  Alpin,  Ban*, 

bury. 
Price  W.  Mii\oriea,  d  and  ch.    Sols.  Knight  and 

Co.  Baslnghall  street. 
Wicksteed  J.  Shrewsbury,  starch  manufactu- 
rer.   iSoA^Moore,Gray^sinn« 

CltRTIFICATRS,  i/ai^y  T. 

W.Bailey,  Freiston  Fen,'  Lincolnshire,  farr. 
mer.     J.  Brown,  York,  woollen  draper.     D. 
Daublyand  Co.  Manchester,  coal  merchants. 
J   Parkei;  Norwich,  litien  draper.    R.  and  3: 
Walkeir,  fiirmiogham^  platers. 

BA^MKRtTBTs,  June  80. 
Askam  R.  D.  Knottingley,  York,  lime  burner.* 

;$o/«.  Tot  tie  and  Co.  Poultry.  . 
Bateijnan  J.  As i he) I,   Oxford,  maltster.     S^. 

Gwinnett,  Cheltenham. 
Bull  T  North  Shields,  mason.  Sols.  Raine  and 

Co.  Temple. 
Bragg  W.  A.  Rotherhhhe  wall,   shipwright. 

Sofs.  Sheppard  and  Co.  Dean  street.  Canter-  * 

bury  square.' 
Brown  W.  Pleasant  row,  Hackney,  ship  owner. 

Sol.  Masterman,  Broad  street 
Lamb  H.  and  Co.  Two  mill  Hill,  St.  George, 

Gloucester,  pin  manufacturers.    Sols.  Poole. 

and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
Parker   William,   High    street,  Whitechapel, 
■     oilman.    Sols.  £vutand  Co.  Hay  don  square, . 

Minories. 
Parish  J.  and  Co.  Badbrook,  Gloucester,  dyers. 

Sol.  Edmunds)  Lincoln*s  inn. 
Roden  E.  J.  Manchester,  merchant.  8oh%  Long- 
dill  and  Co.  Gray's  inn. 
Vevers  J.  Churwell,  York.    Sol.  Svkes,  New 

inn. 

CERTIFICATES.  Jul^U. 

C.  R.  Anderson,  Austin  Fttars,  merchant.  R. 
Appleby,  North  Shields,  cabinet  maker.  J: 
Boyce,  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  brass  founder. 
W.  Brattle,  Ryarsh,  Kent,  farmer.  A«  Burnett, 
Lisle  street,  Westminster,  cabinetmaker.  W. 
Klwell,  Birmingham,  chemist.  R.  Walker  and 
Co.  Birmingham,  platers.  C.  and  J.  Wilkie, 
Redcross  street,  East  Smilhfield,  yeast  mer- 
chants. 

BANKRUPTCY  BNItAKOBO,  JutU  33. 

Robert  Tredgold,  Southampton. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Be!l  J.  and  Co.  Ldeds,  linen  drapers,  Sol.  Hind- 

marsh.  Crescent,  Jew  in  street. 
Peart  W.  Northampton  street,  Clerkenwell» 

W>rinter .  Sol.  M'Duff^  Cas* le  st r eet,  Holborn. 
haley  T.  Peckwood,  Warwick,  coal  mer- 
chanu  Sol,  Bigg>  Southampton  buildingsy 
Chancery  lane. 
Wilson  H.  Litefpool,  farrier.  Sol.  Chester, 
Staple  inn. 

CE^TinCATBS,.  JFtC/jf  If. 
W.  Futtit,  Worksop,  Nottingham » butcher. 
S.  Penniiig,  Blandfbrd  Forum,  Dorset,  cabinet 
maker.  C  Tomlipson.  Hawardcn«  Flint,  apo- 
thecary, L,  Williams,  Cqrsitpr  st  reet.  Chancery 
lane,  colourmaa  J.  Young,  Gtsport,  htmess 
maker. 
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PRICES  CVRRi;NT,/mM90,  1818. 


Amtrictn  pot-ash,  per  cwtS  10 

Ditto        p«rarl 8    0 

Barilla    1  11 

Braody,CogDiac,boDfl.((al.  0    0 
Camphirp,  rpfiiied....lb.  0    0 

Ditto  «iirfrfiiicd*«cirl.  10  10 
Cocbineal,  fine  black,  lb.   1  10 

Ditto,  Euat  ludia  ....  0  5 
Coffee,  fiiie  bond. . .  .cwt.  8    0 

Ditto  ofdiiiary  ......  5    0 

Cotton  Wool,  Suri itaui,lb.  0     1 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0    1 

Ditto  Sfflyina  ..0    1 

Ditto  EasUlndia    0    0 

CiiiTanta,Zant....cwt..    5    8 

Elepbantt*  Teeth S2    0 

-— Scrivelioea    S5    0 

JPlax,  Ripra  ....  i ...  ton   0    0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ..0  0 
Galls,  rnrkpy,...c»t«.  11  ft 
Genrv.i,  H  K.  bund.  gaU   0    3 

Ditto,  EiigliRh 0  13 

Guui  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10 
Hemp,  Riga ton**  0    O 

Ditto  Peter»bur8b....48    0 

Indif  u,  Caraccas  . .  tb.    0  10 

Ditto  EabI  ludia  ....  0    7 

Iron  British  bar»  •  •  ton.  12    0 

DiitoSMnditbc.cii.D.2l  li> 

Ditto  8«ed.  Sod  tort  IM  0 
Lnd  lit  pigii fod  0    0 

D'tto  rt^o tuM    0    0 

,  Ditlu  while too  38    • 

Logwood toil  8  10 

Madder,  Dttich.cropfCHt.  8    0 

Mahogany.... 4 ft.*  0     1 

Oil,  Lurai**S4gal.jar    18    0 

Ditto  Floreuee,  I  Chen  S  10 

Dittonhate 33  10 

Ditto  apermaceti**  ton  0  0 
Fitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11 
Raiains,  bkiom  ....  cirt.  0  0 
Rice,  Caiolina  bond****  2  0 
Rum,  Jamaira  btmd  gal    0    3 

Ditto  Leeward  Ulaod  •  •  0  3 
Saltpetie,  Ek»f  India, cwt.  8  1 
8ilk,  thruwu,  Italian,  lb.  3  3 
$ilk,***raw,.. 'Ditto...  1  18 
Tallow,  RoaiiB,  white  ..4    0 

Ditto  ,  yrllow*-   8  13 

Tar,  Stockholm ....  bar.    1    0 

TiuinbkMka cwt.     4  17 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    o 

Ditto  Vit'c  I  Ilia    0    0 

Wax,  GHiNea c«t.    9    0 

Whaiciiiti* (Greeul)  ton  86    0 

\Vm«: ; 
Red  Por  ,  lioud  pipe  *  •  40    0 

Ditto  Lialion 38    0 

Ditto  Madeira 80    0 

Ditto  MonnUiu 28    0 

Ditto  Dalcavella    0    0 

Ditto  Skerry butt  30    0 

DlttoClarti 85    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
11 
7 
5 

104 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d.  £,  t,  d. 
0  to  0  0  0 
0      0    0    0 

0  0     0 
8 
0 

13     0 

1  18 
0-  8 
8  3 
5  18 
0  2 
0  1  10 
0    18 

0  I  n 

b  lo    0 
28    0 
30 
78 
85 
12 

0 

0 


8  3 
5  0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 


8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
8 
0 
« 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

»i 
0 


II     0 

49    0 

0    0 

0  11 


0 
18 

0 

0 
25 
80 

0 

0 

7 

0 

O 

0 

0 
75 

0    0    0 

5  lb    0 

0    0 

0    3 

0     0 

0    0 

3  13 

2    8 


0    70 


50 
44 


0    70 
0    33 


0  10 
0  U 
0     0 


0    0 


Conolv.       £.     #.  X.  #. 

Cbeaterfield    . . . .  DIt.  5/ 102  — 

Covrntry    ....  (Div.44l.)  ..  940  —  -.  ^ 

Croydon 4...     i&—  5  lO 

Criuan  2    2  ~  «— 

Etiesmere  and  Che8ter(D21.)    65  —  —  -^ 

Grand  Junction  ...(Dir.81.}..  S.'IS  *-  —  — 

Grand  Surry   85^—  — •  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dir.  !A  100  —  —  .-i. 

Huddemfietd 

Keonett  and  Atoh 84—  «.— . 

Lfeda  and  Liverpool  (DIt  10l.)250  —  2&ft  — 

Lancaatcr....  ..Dir.  II 20—  ...  .— 

Oxford    DiT.311 6^5  —  ^^ 

Pt-akforrat 88  «-*  -.  .^ 

Stratford  ft  Avon...... 10  —  —  .. 

Thames  and  Med wa«  .•••,.     81  —  *~  .. 

Commerrinl  ....  Dir.  3/  10a.    75  —  —  «— 

Eaatlndhi DiT.7l...  170  —  — — 

Loiidon    Di?.31 ^0|  ^  —  .^ 

Weat India  ....DiT  10/ 203|  —    - 

insurance  Companie*. 

Albion 5O()ah..£50pd. —  ^ 

Couttlv • ....  ..  _ 

E«gle 505pil 2    5  -»  .» 

Globe Div.  81. 130—  —  .» 

Hope 50  5|id  • 4    4—.. 

Imperial  ••••50050pd.  ••••     82-*  ^  — 

lx>ud<in  Pire ••...••     27—  v-«  — 

London  8h:p 22  10  —  — 

Koy«|  Exchange* •Div.  10  ..  280  —  •«  .. 

R«»ek 50..2p<l 4  19  ...» 

Union  Fire  Life  •  •  1001. 20  pd.     27  —  —  i^ 
07tier  H%rli9. 

Grand  Junction 53  18  —  —  # 

London  RrWge. . . .  Div.  31.  10a  52  10  68  — 

.^aiicherter  and  Salford 42  «~  —  -^ 

P.*rt<nMiiith  and  Parlingtou  501.  10  —  —  — 

Dittu(New)   5iM...i;iv.6 34  10 

South  Loudon ••17  ^  ^  ..^ 

Weat  Middieacx**l(IO 52  10  —^ — 

Bfidgm. 

Sonthwark • 81 -*  *-»^ 

Waterlmf.... ,,12  |q  ^^  .— 

Ditto  OldAnnuttiea  60  all  pd**38  10  89  *•» 

Ditto  New  do  40  ah.  all  pd.  ...  27  10  28    1h 

Vauxball  Bonda,'  97  pd 100  —  -.  .. 

Liitrarp  JmtiiniiMU^ 

London,  75ga 50  •«  48 — 

Rua»el,  25x** •12  12  «»  — 

Surry,  SOga.   •••••••••••••.••  9  iq  \q  ^^ 

jyinfs. 

British  t  pper  Comp.  100  ak.**«-*  —  .... 

Boeralfttontf  Lrad  and  Silver. . .  .23  —  .^  .. 

Btttspill 10  pd. «.^ 

Gi^at  Uewaa 15  pd 22—  -*  .i. 

Rsatfi, 

Highgate  Archway 7  —  7  iq 

Aftaer/Ztfacwet. 

Auction  Mart 23—  —  «-*• 

Five  prr  cc  nt.  City  Bonda I07  —  ..  — 

ChelKea**10ah  Div.  Div.  12  •* ..... 

Lon.  CommVr.  Sale  Roonia  loop  34  —  *-  ... 

Lon.  Flour  Coinp.  14  pd I  19  '    1    6 

Ea^t  1.4>!kIoo**J001.  ah «— —  —  .£. 

Gaa  Light  aiid  Coka  Compaii^  70  ••  — .  «» 
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GOT]  Commercial  ChronUU.. 

M£T£OaOLOGlCAL  TABLE.  LONDON  MARKETS. 


[008 


M  bB 

1 

May  21 

47 

56 

98 

48 

58 

33 

46 

58 

84 

50 

63 

86 

ftO 

65 

86 

5ft 

67 

87 

55 

es 

88 

54 

(56 

89 

50 

59 

30 

50 

60 

31 

50 

70 

Jan«l 

60 

74 

8 

60 

76 

3 

62 

79 

4 

60 

77 

6 

60 

75 

6 

61 

75 

7 

59 

75 

« 

66 

73 

9 

.66 

74 

10 

65 

75 

11 

66 

76 

12 

66 

81 

13 

69 

86 

14 

66 

IS 

15 

M 

76 

16 

67 

74 

17 

66 

76 

18 

es 

70 

19 

60 

64 

80 

57 

64 

2iB 

47 
46 
46 
60 
52 
54 
54 
48 
47 
49 
59 
58 
68 
68 
61 
61 
57 

60 
61 
65 
63 
69 
68 
66 
64 
63 
64 
60 
57 
55 


^18 


.88  46 


;m57 


Orynew 

byLe8lie*8 
Barom. 

58  Fair 
54  Fair 
50  Fair 

45  Fair 
Fair 

52  Fair 

56  Fair 
43  Fair 
40  Fair 
43  Fair 
54  Fair 

59  Fair 
66  Fair 
86  Fair 
98  Fair 
76  Fair 

Pair 
76  Fair 
70  Fair 
74  Fair 
78  Fair 
102Fair 
83  Fair 
118Fair 
62  Cloudy 

60  Fair 

57  Fair 
78  Showry 
54  Cloudy 
50  Showry 

46  Sbowiy 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 
AbddeeB,  Ditadce,  Perth>  <cc.  15a.  9d. 
Africa,  8^. 

Amelia  laland,  0^.  to  Ogi. 
Aaeric6ii  Statea,  30«.  to  35«. 
Ballast,  Cork,  DaUin,  80i.  to3a«. 
Branla,  8^. 

Banbaagb,  &c.  15«.  9d.  to80#. 
Cadis,  Uabon,  Oporto,  85t.  to  30«. 
Casada,  891. 
Oapa  of  Good  Hope,  8}pif . 
CoBrtantlnople,  Siliynia,  &c.  tgs, 
SM^ladla  (Co.  ships)  3ff$.  to  3^0. 

■    oat  and  home,  7g», 
France.  15*.  Ocf.  to  80«. 
Gibraltar,  25f.  to  30s. 
GotteDborffa,  80ff. 
'Grcealaml,  out  and  home,    g$, 
Holiaad,  15s.0if.to30«. 
HoMlnraa,  Ac.  ^«. 
Jamaica,  35#. 

Kjeeward  Islands^  85#.  -     ' 

Madeira,  25«.  to  30s. 
Malta,  Italian  Sutcs,  &c.  35#. 
Malaga,  30#.  to  2j9if . 
Kewfoondland,  l}^^.' 

Fortsmonth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,   15i.  9d. 
River  Plate,  2|^. 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  lOg^ 
«t«cfchotm,PetenbBr|^,  RfC«r,  Ite.^OIr; 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weig;h  171b.  6oz 4s.  4d 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8    11 2    S 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1     I 

The  half    ditto      ditto    2    2^ 0    6| 


POTATOES, 

Kidney 

.  8 

0  0 

Ox  Nobles  .. 

7    0  0 

Champions  . 

.  7 

0  0 

Apple 

7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per 

Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s 

6d 

MEAT. 

Smiihfieidj  per  rfene  of  85.  io  sink  th»  Offiti. 
Beef    mat.    Teal,    pork    lam. 


1818.  i.   d 

May.     27  ..  5    4 

June  5  ..  5  0 
12  ..  4  8 
19  ..  5    6 


6  4 

6  0 

6  6 

6  0 


«.  d. 

6  6 
6  O 
T  0 
6    0 


s.  If. 
6    0 

0  6 
6  ,8 
6    0 


#.  0 

8  O 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 


SUGAR.     ' 

Lumps  ordinary  or  lar|^  32  to  4Q  lbs. .  •  I06a 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to 30  lbs ,,.  118b 

LoaFes,fine 120s 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lllbs lUN 

COTTON  TWIST.  ~ 

Mule  iBt  quality,  No.    40  38.  8d. 

No.  120  5s.  8d. 

-2d  quality.  No.     40  2s.  Od. 


June  19. 


iMgcount— 25  per  cent. 


COALS, iifll{«ereifa<  l^.peraMld.ad9tmm. 


Sunderland. 

May    35.  ..  358  9dto37  3 

June     8.  ..  S4s  6        37  0 

9.  ..  32s  6        37  0 

15.  ..  348  3        S6  6 


Newcastle. 
328  Od  to  43  <r 
32s  Od      44  0 
3l8  9d      43  6 
S2s  Od      44  O 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  23 
Dressing  Hides  ..21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  20 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  16 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  dos.  27 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — 
Seals,  Larise....  100 


Soap;  yellow,  in2s.;  mottled  112s.;  eurd  116 
Candles  ;  per  dos.  lis.  6d. ;  moulds  18s.  Od. 

Course  of  Exchange, 

Palermo,  per  OS  130d, 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2j 
Alfona  us.  2 
Paris,  3rf.(l. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz, 


38^ 

36-10 

36-4 

11-3 

34-0 

34-1 

24-5 

24-25 

39 


Leghorn 

Crcooa 

Venice, 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

Dublin 

Cork 


Agio  Bank  of  HoUand,,2  per  cent. 


•li 

47* 

28 

44J 
59 

58| 
65 
II 
11 


HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smithfikld. 


Iiray26.. 

June  3 . . 
10. 
17.. 


Hay.    1 

£. 

*. 

rf. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Straw.- 
£.  t.  d. 
3  3  0 
3  0  0 
3  3  0 
3     0    0 


CloTer. 
€.  #.  d. 
770 

7  7  6 
7  0  0 
7    0    0 
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Daily  Price  of  STOCKS,  from  2l8t  of  May,  to  2ath  June,  1818. 


IRISH  FUNDS. 


May 
16 
28 
June 
6 
8 
15 


&    . 

S  e 


259 

257i 
257| 


a  CO    a;J? 


91i!  90J 

9121  ^l 
92{i  90| 
91 


loej 

107} 

107J 
107| 


B 

I 


-0  ■ 

II 


2a 


95 


B^ 


n 


83^ 


831 


5^ 


S3 


:-)  ' 


m 


98 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


Bank  SliBre*   , . . 

7  per  ceut 

Old  6  per  cent. , 
New  6  per  cent. 
3  percent   


Iir  LOVDOV. 

If  ajr  26     Jane  5 


12 


▲T  MBW  TOKK. 

Apr.  86.         May  11 


102| 
71 


I02i 


02) 
7lJ 


32  5 


102 
71J 


137 
108 

par 
104} 

71 


137 
108 

103} 
71 


PrictB  ef  the 
FRENCH   FUNDS, 

From  Map  20,fit> 
June  10 


1818 
May 

20 


26 
21 
June 


fr.    c 

68    60 

23|68     40 

68    80 

25 


2969 


271 


5  per 
Cent, 
conioli 


873 


5 

8 
11 

1373 
17 
1974 


50 

72  40 
35 

73  80 
70 

74  40 
30 


Bank 
Actiona 


fr,    c. 
1540  — 
1540  _ 
1542  50 
1562  50 

1775  — 
1615  ~ 
1615  — 
1535  -^ 
1656  95 
1672  50 
1680  — 


By  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  Comhill. 
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LITERARY    PANORAMA, 


AVD 


For  AUGUST,  1818. 


NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

(Vtiti^jft  anil  jf  orefgtt,) 

PROSPECTIVE  AND  RBTROaPECTiVS. 


IB^fflKffDiriES:  IP(DIB(BISIBIi:S@c 


ACCOUNTS  RELATING  TO 

BANK  NOTES:  FORGERIES. 

ihdmd  to  keprimiedbp  ikg  Htue  •/ 

Human  life  ia  despotic  stateSf  is 
Kltle  valvNl,  and  ia  at  the  merrj  of  tht- 
pirrsofial  disposition  of  chiefs  and  gf»- 
vernors;  but,  in  free  states,  the  life 
of  a  sahject  is  forfeit  only  to  the  pab* 
lie  law  of  the  community,  and  that  law 
if  rig^orotts,  may  be  abated  by  the  cle- 
raenry  of  the  prosecutor  who  iir§^s  it ; 
whether  this  feeling  be  excited  by  cod^ 
siderations  feneral  or  particular.  A 
law^  which  is  too  severe,  speedily  be- 
comes a  dead  letter  among  ourselves : 
bnroanity  revolts  at  its  execution ;  and 
this  general  compassion  of  our  nature, 
influences  individnals,  in  their  conduct 
towsrdi^  the  guilty.  That  there  are 
abides  of  guilt  iii  the  commission  of 
the  same  crime,  is  also  uuiversally  ac« 
knowledsred  ;  and  individuals  aggrieved, 
do  in  effect,  put  the  guilty  on  their 
trial  ill  foro  amneientiie^  before  they 
proceed  to  enforce  the  laws  which  have 
been  brbken. 

How  many  extenaive  scenes  of  ma<ir 
villsinous  and  flagrant  pillafirings  to  a 
great  a  mount  have  beefi  charged  as  a  rob- 
bery under  the  value  of  forty  ghil- 
ImgSt  in  .irder  to  save  the  life  of  a  cri- 
minal ^  How  often  has  a  sinarW  tbelt 
•f  small  value  been  selected  fr(*m  a  mass 
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of  long  eoDtinned  practices  of  the  moat 
ht*uioas  description,  in  order  that  only 
so  much  ahould  be  disclosed  in  evidence 
to  the  judge  and  jury  ?    In  these  in- 
stances, the  clemency  of  the  acciaer  baa 
iften  screened  a  practiced  offender.    I|i 
others,  the  same  conaideration  has  be- 
friended a  novice  in  guilt ;  and  the  cir- 
ruoutaacea — of  peeoliar  temptation— <»f 
the  first  offence— of  not  being  the  prin- 
cipal, but  a  secondary,   or  an  agent, 
only, — of  being  betrayed  intolhe  crime, 
or  whatever  other  alleviationa  might  ba 
pleaded-- whatever  appeals    mi^t  be 
made  to  compaaaion  towards  youth  and 
inexperience— towards   the  sympathies 
0/   snffering   fHends-^— to  former   good 
conduct,  or  respectability.  Sec. — ^all  theae 
are  urged  with  zeal  and  sohcitode;— 
the  prosecutor  feels  their  inflneoce,  and 
takes  his  measures  accordingly. 

In  offences  between  individuals,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  party  offended  to 
moderate  his  sense  of  the  offence,  and 
to  demand  only  a  certain  portion  of  jus- 
tice;  whether  it  is  equally  so,  and  \vhe- 
iher  it  ought  to  be  equally  so,  in  cases 
of  public  crimf,  is  a  qu^stiuu  not  with" 
'^nt  its  difficulty.    To  answer  it,  demands 
i  previous  and  thorough  knowledgti   of 
he  laws  applicable  to  the  case ;  a  clear 
''iew  of  the  rea^  detriment  suffered  by 
he    community   from   the  crime   com- 
ititted ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  fre. 
quency  of  the  crime^  and  the  conse. 
«c 
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quences  of  that  freqaeDcy ;  not  oroit- 
tina:  a  referfnre  to  the  facility  or  the 
difficulty  6f  its  isxdration,  aiQ  15  the 
naturff  of  the  ifinptatii)D  atuH^xed  to  its 
cottiniission.  Even  murdtr  itself  is  not 
always  the  same  guilty  action  :  though 
it  never  can  be  ju)«tified,  yet  the  enor-. 
luity  of  a  provocation,  or  the  itnpnUe 
of  the  moment,  will  always  be  aHowed 
to  distinguish  a  personal  vengeance  fmui 
the  cool — the  circumspect — the  diaboli- 
cal employment  of  the  stiletto  of  a 
hirt^d  assassin  ;  or  the  crafty  malice  of 
a  poisoned  beverage,  adnHRister«xl  tiocler 
the  guise  of  cuntidential  friendship. 

The  crime  of  High  Tnason  againstt 
the  State  is  punished  with  exoHiplary 
severity,  not  merely  because  it  is  di- 
rected against  superiors  by  station  and 
iniportanre  ;  hut  also  because  it  is,  in 
its  veiy  nature,  the  result  of  plots  and 
pkins  loiigcontrmf»lat«d,  long  rheriKhed 
and  fostered,  in  t4ie  mind,  before  it 
could,  by  ftossibilvty,  ft>e  matared  imo 
the  oovert  art ;  .lad  because,  also,  it 
compromises  nttmy  beside  the  4it-gt  au- 
thcH*  of  the  act,  the  man  inxHiose  mind* 
the  original  conception'  frrnt  started. 

•For,  it  is  i'vident,  iHdrt  nfter  the 
menfal  'conc^ptidm  of  •such  a  crime 
agai^nst  the  piyblic,  there  tviutst  ^  many 
opp«rt'»iiilies  ^'  rrpeUitrg  the  th^mgJit ;: 
— rwhei)  the  t^iought  «s  atdfanctn^  Io- 
wa ixli^idefitgn,  t'here  nviiit  he  m^ny  op- 
portunities of  abarsdonifig  '  Hie  tlesrgii ; 
— ^sr  the  scheme  ripens  kito  action,  the 
ptfrseveranee  in  guilt  mu$;t  be  Mr<»nger 
and  stronger,  more  resokite,  more  de- 
termifned,  more  iollt«xible.  This  cnnti- 
nnance.  Ibis  progress  in  guilt,  ditfers 
esaeiitially  from  a  8ii4don  energy  of 
imagination,  from  a  momentary  trans- 
port, the  oi>Asi*qtience,  perhsfs,  of  a 
rec4»nt  ttfrout,  disappointment,  or  an- 
gtii9b. 

"The  intention,  the  motive,  eonstitotes 
the  crime  :  but  the  prolong^ttion'of  this 
intention,  the  enconwagemeDt  of  this  mo- 
tive, adds  inu6h' to  the  atrocity  of  the 
action.  And  this  argmnent  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  case  of 'Forgery 
of  BaAk  Notes,  U  is  presamed.  Includes 
no  slight  importance.  For,  the  man 
who  intends  to  engage  in  'the  Forgery 
of  Bank  Notes,  has"maiiy  opportiniiities 
•f   ra^considering  "^  his   intvtitioD  :    be 
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of  his  project,  without  a  perseverance 
in  prerinais  studies,  equal  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  some  Ironest  business. 
He  cannot  attain  to  the  execution  of  a 
copper  plate  proper  for  the  purpose, 
without  acquiring  a  habit  of  hand  by  un- 
remitted piaclice:  he  cannot  imitate  in 
a  passable,  in  an  undistinguishable  man- 
ner, without  the  exercise  of  a  deter- 
mined, a  resolute,  an  indefatigable  assi- 
divity.  ff^pw,  during  all  this  while, 
during  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  baa  he  imi  **eomptmctiou8 
visitiii^s  of  nature  ?**.  Has  he  no  remorse, 
no  penitence.^  If  not  for  himself,  has 
he  no  ofMH^tderation  fur  others  >  for 
those  whom  he  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve in  his  guilt,  as  his  agents  } 

It  is  not  blockheads,  it  is  not  fools, 
it  is  not  the  unintelligent  members  of 
soc:ety,.  which  direct  their  efforts*  to  this 
class  of  counterfeits.  Plain,  simple, 
upright,  illiterate  men  are  not— cannot 
be— -llie  primipals  in  auch  undertak- 
ings, ex  mcrom»l«f.  They  may  be,  and 
DO  doubt,  some  are,  misled  into  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  titferior  partiripatitm 
in  guilt,  as  their  nalnre  and  station 
qualify  in  them  for;  but,  they  are  not 
the  masters,  the  irst  movers  in  thia 
combiualion  of  phin  and  aysiem.  Nntw, 
we  say,  that  no  •  punishtiient  can  be  teo 
severe  for  sach  /as  not  only  violate  Mie 
dictates  of  their  own  conseieDcea,  as 
tnaiiitain  a  prolonged  opposition  to  IIm 
t-e4ttonai ranees  of  their  own  minds,  bat 
iilso  pucpoaely  involve  others  in  the  iai- 
quity  of  their  actions,,  and  trepan  iato 
crime  those  (perhaps  many)  wbo»  bat 
for  them,  would  have  preserreA  thetr 
integrity  ;  together  with  their  respect- 
ability in  society,  and  all  the  advaa- 
tages  of  honesty  and  bonourd^-Tbe 
difference  surely  is  great  between  the 
two  cases;  and  while  the  deladed  chnn 
our  pity,  and  we  wiUifigly. grant  it,  tlie 
deiuder  wast  beof>aaidered  as  a  harden* 
ed  villain,  and  treated  accordiag  to  Ma 
dcRMirits. 

We  infer— that  if  an  iadividoal  movfd 
without  hesitation  make  Ibis  distinrttOB» 
— IbHi,  it'cannot  be  anbecoming  in  « 
public  body.  If  the  Bank  bring  soma 
perpttraioraof  the  crime  of  Forgery  to 
poMic  trial,  ^bftk  ethers  ara  tmud 
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with  !«*»  strerity,  it  does  not  follow 
that  nit-rt;  partiality  has  been  the  mo- 
tw. ;  but  rather,  that  coDsi(l^ralinn 
which  every  surh  case  deserveM.  Nur 
will  It  follow,  that  the  Baltic  by  roin- 
Mtttini?  the  puiushmcut  in  suiiii!  cases, 
to  that  clue  to  a  lesser  i  riaie,  is  uniity 
of  iujiiatice;  hut  that  the  cirrumMa*  lea 
of  each  case  have  been  duly  examined, 
ayd  th<ise  jhe  least  fla^frant  have  been 
cuujpussiooately  appreciated. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
Ihonaht,    by   having^  hid    opportunities 
lately  of  ins pectinsr  the  early  uludiesof  a 
man   exemifd   fo.    f«»r^ery.     It  should 
seem,  that  he  applied   himself  with  un- 
common dilijr,.oce  during  several  yeare  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Art;  that,'not  de- 
terred by  the  imperfections,  and  in  fact, 
the  ctumsines%  of  his   first   efforts,  he 
persevered,  till    he  had  conquered   his 
diffirulties,  and  became  a   Master  For- 
8r«?r,  after ^rc  or  six  years  of  practice. 
It  so  happened,    that    his    notes    were 
circulated  among^  the  lower  classes  of  a 
distant  county ;  and   thus  were  the  ho- 
nest but  poor  labourers  who  had  taken 
them,  tieprived,  Ihrougrh  his  villainy,  of 
aH    the    fruit  of  their   labours.     Some, 
when  the  matter  bes^an  to  be  suspected, 
bad   m>t  wher*^withal   to  buy  a  mears 
iiieat—-exrept  these  forged  notes: — and 
others,  who    had   laid    by  small   suras 
against  *' a  rainy  day,"  found  their  de- 
pendence  aito<rf.ther  disappointed,  and 
themselves  totally  ruined.     We  exercise 
the   prudence  of  concealment  on  other 
parts    of    ihis  most    afflicting"   case:  a 
case,  whirh  aloae  is  sutficieut   to  prove 
that  less  than  half  the  j>ains  tak^n  to 
bectnne  a  villain  and  a  pt  st  to  s«»ciety, 
would  qufilj^fy  a   :iian   to  ciahii  distinc- 
tion u»  less  by    his   in£>:enuity  than   by 
hi-i  hiMiesiy.      And  this,  we   presume  to 
thuik,   takes  such   instanres  out  of  the 
cla«  cont«  ii»plated  by   our    worthy   and 
bf?tievi»letit.  cot  respondent,  H  UM  a  n  iT  as, 
fst-e  p.   91.1      This  criniMuil  knt-w  from 
the  first,  that  he  was   transgressing  the 
laws  of  c<iiisririice,  and  of  his  country  ; 
that  he  was  deeply  injuring  great,  nuni* 
bt**  of  pers<  ns,  and   those  ot  a   rank 
in  iife   that  could  4iot  afford  to   be  iiH- 
J0n>d  :  every  maliceuvre  h^-  pnt  in  prac- 
Uet:  locircuUle  iliese  bbf'cjitious,  ev^ry 
iMlividual  he;.-«iupliiyi;d»  stt^ty  j^s^u^e 
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he  assumed,  every  falsity  he  p^  pa- 
gated,  eveiy  pioiest^.tn  U,  tverj  <>i.th 
he  swore,  did  but  men  ase  the  eiiorn  ily 
of  his  guilt.  We  shall  oi.ly  add.  Ihal 
among  his  agents  were  his  own  mollirt 
and  sister,  (whose  lives  are  forfeited  to 
the  justice  of  their  country,)  and  that» 
although  he  had  had  the  good  for'une 
once  to  escape  due  puni>hnient,  through 
the  mercy  of  a  jury,  yet  that  had  uo 
effect  in  deterring  hirn  fiom  persever- 
ance in  crime.  He  continued,  notwnb- 
standing  the  most  solemn  warning,  till 
he  met  his  fate. 

is  this  a  solitary  case  ?  We  wish  u 
were.  We  wish  that  too  many  simitar, 
had  not  come  under  our  kiiowltdge. 
But,  with  our  knowledge  we  must  be 
j^Iluwed  to  corab.ue  discreti^in  ;  for  it  i» 
not  acquaintance  with  evil,  that  is  suf- 
ficient, at  all  times,  to  dtter  from  ihe 
practice  of  it.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
If'ct,  io  our  pages,  an  article  fnim  a 
Danish  Journal,*  describing  a  tower, 
and  a  lake,  so  attractive,  that  many 
had  been  tempted  to  suicide,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  iuto  the  still  and  mo* 
tionlesa  water.  Nut  an  individual  could 
flatter  himself  with  the  smallest  hope 
of  escaping  death  by  drowning  j  yet 
the  delusion  was  so  powerful,  as  to  re- 
quire a  centtnel,  a  warder,  to  prevent 
such  shocking  scenes.  It  were  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  approach  the 
edge  of  this  precipice  ;  or  even  '  to 
know  the  way  to  it : — a  much  greater 
safeguard  were  total  ignorance  of  its 
existence.  Much  the  same  is  the  dan- 
ger of  possessing  the  poietitiuli I */  of 
crime.  1  he  knowledge  of  the  serrtt 
Hiay  not  be  guilt ;  hut  it  istempUtit^n  : 
and,  at  some  unguarded  niomfcot,  sttine 
instant  of  unexampled  and  uuexperitd 
pressure,  the  mind  may  trenihlt  on  ihc 
♦  qujpoise  berween  right  and  wroiigf; 
cfiid— who  can  answer  tor  the  conse- 
qu^-n*  e  ? 

None  ran  d'  plore  more  than  oui-selves 
the  loss  of  liv»:s  involverl  in  the  crime 
ol  F(»rijery  on  the  Bank  ;  and  the  puh^ 
lie  will  give  us  credit  for  the  best  wisht;s 
to  ilin)ini.>b  thai  loss.  But,  whethur 
this  might  be  best  acconijilished  by  t 
less  severe  provision   of  law,  or  by  iht 

execuri(»n   ot    severer  laws  in  a  inildef 
* '  _^  _^ 

.#  SeeU*.  Pm.  .m^/Fol.  111.  p,  I90t        " 
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manner,  ft  a  ^ncition  m  which  per-  t  of  works  In  Bombert.  as  mtrvelloos 
bapie?en  the  judges  Jhems^m  may  |  and    mafniificeBt    prodortiona  of  tba 


lie  allowed  to  difiVr.  Certain  it  is,  that 
^he  crime  has  iorreaaed,  no: withstand- 
|n^  the  inflfotibility  of  the  law,  and<  of 
Its  eiPCutioD  ;  yet  it  is  not  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  leas  penalty  than  that  now 
attached  to  the  systematic  conduf*t  and 
,  completion  of  the  crime,  would  be  mure 
'effectual  in  deterring  practiced  and  de- 
termined offenders. 

We,  therefore,  direct  our  attention 
to  the  second  brauch  of  this  enquiry  :-* 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  eiecute 
genuine  Bank  T^otfs  in  a  manner  that 
shall  defy  imitation  ?  We  answer— the 
difficulty  is  greater  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved :  not  that  there  is  a  vast  difficulty 
in  eiLeruting  any  piece  of  workmanship 
in  such  a  manner  that  professors  of  the 
art  shall  detect  a-  counterfeit  ;•— but,  by 
wh&t  means  shall  the  public  at  lar^e  be 
endowed  with  this  powt^r  of  discrimina- 
tion ?  We  know,  that  works  of  art, 
capital  paintings,  for  instance,  have 
been  so  well  copied,  as  to  deceive  the 
masters  who  executed  them.  A  story 
Is  told  to  this  effect,  of  the  famous 
Julio  Romano,  who  was  asked,  whether 
auch  a  picture  were  his  performance? 
Yes,  surely,  said  he :  do  1  not  recoil^ct 
inserting  those  very  strokes  with  the 
pencil  ?  those  very  touches  ?  and,  these-— 
they  are  the  corrections  of  the  Divine 
Raffaelhf,  himself.  He  was  mistaken : 
a  private  mark  convinced  him  of  his 
:error :  he  retired  ;  lost  in  wonder, '  but 
exclaiming,  **  well,  then,  this  picture 
combines  the  merit  of  three  masters; 
of  Raffaelle,  of  Julio  Romano,  and  of 
the  copyist." 

.  Patience  and  skill  will  certainly  suc- 
ceed in  copying  an  Engraving,  with  e- 
^ual  success.  But,  there  is  no  occa- 
jion  that  the  success  sh6nld  be  equal, 
4o  impose  on  the  ignorant.  They  do 
-not  distinguish ;  they  cannot  distinguish. 
But,  to  render  the  principle  of  non-imi- 
tation effectual,  the  performance 'should 
<be.  such  as  the  public  at  large  could 
judge  on.  Now,  whoever,  cooaiders 
the  very  infierior  and  imperfect  copiea 
of  excellent  Engravings,  which  have 
|)een  circulated  from  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  elegance.  Pater  Noster  Row^ 
aad.havalMtn  foiaUd  on  tba  piu«hiaan 


Graphic  art,  will  suppress  all  wonder 
that  other  than  exquisite  copiea  of  Bank 
Notes  should  acquire  rircnlation.  An 
artist,  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  tba 
arta,  a  moderately  well-informed  trades- 
man, in  London,  may  detect  the  imp<K 
aitim;  not  so,  the  country  peasant: 
nor  even  the  country  farmer ;  nor  even 
the  unsuspecting  country  dealer.  They 
are  not  proof  against  the  disguises, '  tba 
contrivances  resorted  to,  to  give  cur- 
rency to  such  forgeries  :  we  know,  that 
appearances  are  often  such  as  might 
deceive,  and  as  really  do  deceive,  the 
most  wary.  . 

If  we  mt|»ht  be  allowed  to  give  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  the  evident  ex- 
ecution of  a  Bank  Note  should  be  auch 
as  required  the  conibined  skill  of  seve- 
ral heads,  or  hands.  For,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  manufacture^  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  secret 
inviolate.  Considering  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  such  adventurers,  the  proba- 
bility that  a  hint  should  drop  from  one 
of  two  persons,  is  more  than  two  to 
one ;  and  if  the  talents  of  four  persona 
were  required  in  fabrication,  the  calcu- 
lation is  much  rather  ten  to  one,  than 
three  to  one,  that  some  inadvertence, 
or  some  pique,  betrays  the  matter. 
The  varieties  of  skill  necessary  to  the 
execution,  should  be  as  many  as  might 
be  : — then,  the  skill  itself  should  be  as 
exquisite  as  might  be : — then,  the  result 
of  that  skill  should  be  as  distinct,  aa 
clear,  as  conspicuous,  as  might  be. 
These  principles,  combined,  would 
greatly  encrease  the  dtfficultiea  of  those 
unhappy  offenders  who  might  design  t(^ 
direct  their  talents  to  such  praciieea; 
and  probably,  wontd  deter  many :  though 
we  fear,  that  an  entire  auppreasion  of 
the  evil  is  hardly  to  be  eipectcd,  aa 
things  now  stand. 

There  are  some  facts  the  public  ooght 
to  be  acquainted  with,  in  onder  to  guide 
ita  opinion : — that,  of  the  variooi  achemai 
proposed  to  tha  Bank,  not  one  baa  pre* 
Sfttted  ioauperablo'  difficulties  in  tba 
imitation ;  the  Bank  baa  tried  tbia  in  a 
vanety  of  forms  :^-that  notes  of  the 
higher  antaat  are  not  fnifid  i  dM  dil* 
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ilenitjof  giTiof  cireiilation  to  a  tirtoty- 
poand  note  it  too  great  to  suit  the  coo* 
yeoience  of  the  fors^er  who  utters  it  : 
for(ped  tweDty.pooiid  notes,  therefore, 
ba?e  not  jet  made  their  appearance.  It 
may  be  obsenred,  too,  that,  it  passes 
for  certaiot  that  notes  from  copper- 
plates»  howefer  skilfully  executed,  are 
not  those  which  the  inspectors  at  the 
Bank  find  most  difficulty  in  detecting : 
there  are  notes  of  a  different  branch  of 
ezeenCioD,  which  are  e?en  paid  at  the 
Bank  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those 
stri^ck  off  at  the  press.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this;  but,  we  under- 
stand the  fact  is  so :  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  account  for  that  perverse  di- 
ligence, patience,  ingenuity,  and  skill 
which  venture  on  this  method  of  dis- 
playing themselves,  and  to  obtain  a 
small  remuneration,  can  Resort  to  it  as 
the  most  profitable  employment  of  time. 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
whoever  coukl  suggest  such  a  mode  of 
fabrication,  or  such  a  peculiarity  of  ap- 
pearmnce,  or  such  a  speofes  of  remark- 
cbleSf  as  might  enable  the  public  to 
identify  a  genuine  Bank  note,  would 
confer  an  invaluable  obligation  on  the 
Bank,  and  on  the  public.  The  loss  of 
lives  by  the  crime  of  forgery,  is  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  lamented  ;  but  the  loss 
of  monls  not  less.  The  spread  of  the 
evil  renders  the  suppression  of  it,  more 
than  ever  important.  The  notice  taken 
of  it  in  Parliament,  has  added  to  its 
importance.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  highly  commend  the  intentions  of 
those  artists,  members  of  the  profession 
of  Engravers,  who  have  directed  their 
attentioB  to  this  snbject.  We  know 
them  to  be  men  of  talent,  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  men  of  ingenuity  ;  but,  whe- 
ther they  have  that  acquaintance  with 
the  devices  of  the  forgers  which  they 
have  with  the  re^lar  process  of  art,  is 
a  matter  which  it  is  far  from  dishonour- 
able to  them  to  doubt ;  and  which  cer- 
tainly, no  well-wisher  to  the  Graphic 
Arts,  aod  to  his  country,  would  desire 
them  to  acquire  by  experience. 

An  easy  way  of  preventing  the  for- 
gery of  those  notes  now  roost  easily 
forged,  is  to  call  in  the  ori^nals ;  to 
suppress  the  circulation  .of  one  and  two 
pouod  BO>es;  tnd  tkiis  eccseiits  itself 


without  a  moment'i  hesUalion-^t  a 
glinipse.-^Bot,  we  cannot  determine  so 
hastily ;  for  supposing  that  notes  of 
this  description  were  no  longer  emitted 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  what  is  to  . 
become  of  the  circulation  of  the  Conn* 
try  Banks  ?  Much  of  their  profit  ac- 
crues from  their  small  notes ;  and  much 
of  their  convenience  to  the  neighbour* 
hood.  The  payment  of  wages  to  work- 
men ;  in  the  psyment  for  articles  of  daily 
consumption,  and  retail  trade,  are  mora 
or  less  dependent  on  the  small  notes  of 
Country  Banks :  and  this  of  necessity, 
at  the  present  moment. 

When  the  Minister  lately  had  some 
thoughts  of  checking  the  issue  of  small 
notes  by  Country  Banks,  the  parties 
concerned  in  them  plainly  observed, 
that  they  would  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences, if  these  securities  were  sup* 
pressed.  What  then,  can  be  done — 
effectoally  done? — for,  little  progress 
would  be  made  in  the  abolition  of  for- 
gery, if  the  talents  of  criminals  were 
directed  to  the  counterfeiting  of  local 
Bank  Notes,-  instead  of  those  from  the 
National  Bank :  the  evil  would  take 
another  direction  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
cured* 

A  part  of  the  truth— and  a  consider- 
able part  of  it,  is,  that  however  con*- 
venient  paper  may  be  in  the  payment 
of  large  sikms,  payments  of  small  sams 
should  be  eftcted  in  a  better  medium. 

Though  coin  will  be  counterfeited^^ 
yet,  here  again,  the  observation  meets" 
us  that  the  species  most  exoosed  to  this 
inconvenience,  are  those  ef  the  lowest  de* 
nomination.  Thesilver  coinage,  shillings 
and  sixpences,  was  imitated,  and  the 
imitation  was  m  circnIaCion,  before  the 
genuine  had  obtained  general  popular 
rity.  Not  so  with  guineas  and  sov^ 
reigns;  gold  was  neither  so  easily  oh>» 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  falsification; 
nor  so  easily  imitated  by  bsae  metal; 
nor  so  readily jpacsed  from  the  hand  of 
the  forger.  The  crime  is  tha  same, 
but  the  detriment  to  the  public  is  ftol 
the  same,  when  the  lower  description* 
only  are  counterfeited.  Could  the  fal- 
sification be  restricted  to  halfpence  and 
farthings,  the  loss  to  iudividnala  cpuW 
"not  bQ  cxcesaiva. 
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.Perhaps^  this  wtll  lead  the  reader  to 
reflect,  whether,  all  thiu^  considered, 
tbe  ranjje  c.f  this  evil  might  u^tx  have 
been  more  extensive  ;  and  whether  the 
cause  of  regret  aii^ht  not  have  been 
iQore  ahuudant.  it  is  well  known  to 
those  acquainted  with  iiumismatirs,  that 
counterfeit  roins  were  fahrirated  in  the 
earliest  ages;  and  the  iiD{)le[neHt8  for 
manu fart u ring  ftuoh,  in  the  tinns  of  the 
Roniansi,  have  been  fuund  io  our  own 
islaud.  The  disposition  to  this  crime, 
then,  is  nothing  im-w;  though  it  must 
be  acJiuowiedged,  tfafat  the  iiiultiplica- 
tiun  of  paper  monies  throughout  the 
0  kingd'^m,  has  affurdeH  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  the  fxerution  of  count*  r- 
feits,  which  could  exist  only  under  that 
artilicial  Mtate  of  things  tu  which  we 
have  lalt-jy  been  subject. 

The  loJiowinffTalde  t-xhibits  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Bank  versus  the  Crimi- 
nals %vho  have  eneajred  in  forgeries.; 
but,  it  will  he  recoil. ctrd  that  many 
.casts  h  ve  orrurrt^d,  espt^iially  on  tht 
circulation  of  notes,  where  suspieif^n 
could  never  he  matured  into  certainly  ; 
and  that  much  Ins*  has  f.iljen  on  infliM- 
duaU,  which  never  canit-  befor^the  pub- 
lic, or  any  public  body,  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

FORGERIES  OF  BANK  NOTES. 
aoeovNTs  rvxatino  to  prosecutions  por 

rOKl.INO   BANK   OF    BMGLAMD    NOTtft. 

I'.  Acciiant  of  ihe  no  in  her  uf'  p»  rfioiit  pro- 
MTuietl  fur  foi;kiii{c'iii)te<«  ot  itie  Bank.uf  60- 
gtai.d,  and  fur  ulti-nojf  01  pu»>fl»KfiiM^  Roeh 
nbt^H  kiiu«iiif(  tU*  lu  to  )>€  forged,  tn>m  the  1- 1 
oCJRiinHry,  \iif$,  to  t^ie  t5tb  of' Pesii-nBry, 
1818  ;  diftiiiifuiRhiuK  Ihf  yenfn^  aod  the  iMtni' 
ber  cuiivicted  and  acquiitrd  of  nach  offin«e-i 
respectively. 


YMf. 

-.  JlvlC- 
UOM. 

Convictions    To- 
h4v»iic  forged 
B^nk.XotM  III. 

^cqnit 
t«l». 

lotal 
iiomber 
p»  Im- 
puted; 

1816 
Ui7 

25tb  F  l>. 

•20 
38 

4 

84 
05 

18 
15 

1 

1?0 
149 

9.  AccoUMTofthf  numftfrof p^-renrft  prt»sr'- 
CRied  f*rf'rXHt%  otiten  iif  I  lie  Orirernm*  and 
Cymp^iy  of  the  Bank  of  e>ti«iNl,  und  Ibr 
vtteriTi[(  such  itolen,.  ka;»iiitiir  thrm  to  be 
fo.gd,  diirinft  tbe  14  ye»«rs  ftrerediig  tbe 
■ttipension  of  cash  pHvinVnls  by  tUe  Bank  in 
ebruary,     1797,  disUoguishiitg  tbe  years. 


Yeiiri. 

1.  .ipitti  ronvir- 
liunt. 

.',i«|iirtlaU. 

Coial 

1783. 

nil. 

"*" 

1784 

9 

9 

I785> 

.     I7««f 

nil. 

,^^ 

_^. 

1787  S 

1 

1788 

I 

1 

1789 
1790 

1 

17ftl  "\ 

1792/ 

I79:j> 

nil 

MIM 

.^. 

1794 1 

1795) 

1788 

• 

Account  of  the  nvmlier  of  prrsooR  proik^- 
rated  fir  forinug  nolen  of  the  Govnnor  ned 
Onmpnny  «>f  I  be  Bank  of  EnylniK?,  and  ttr 
kni>«ii  gty  niierinir  or  pt»xseii«ii)e  ^nrh  for^fed 
i.of««,  kiioviui>  them  to  be  torjfed,  j»1>  re  the 
»n-p»-nAi«Mi  of  r.iHh  paymeiit«  hv  the  Buok.  in 
Fi  hi«  rv,  1797,  to  th*>95ih  of  February,  1818  , 
diMini:U>«hiDc  the  veari,  and  the  numbers 
cO'i^ictfd  anil  arqnitled. 


Cou%iciion»  lui 

T<*»«l 

(•ttiui 

h^^iui!  torgeil 

Ac€jni 

.  itN)  - 

ronvietiotm 

a.ik  NoWb  in 

|rtlt»i  SHIOII. 

1  1- 

rntrd 

1797 

1 

1 

2 

I7<*8 

11 

,1.^ 

1 

12 

17v9 

12 

,.« 

3 

15 

lbO» 

29 

_ 

15 

44 

1801 

32 

i 

21 

54 

1802 

32 

12 

1C\ 

63 

18' 3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1804 

13 

8 

4 

25 

18*5 

10 

14 

4 

n 

1806 

•. 

9 

1 

10 

U07 

16 

24 

5 

45 

1808 

0 

23 

2 

34 

1809 

23 

29 

16 

68 

1810 

10 

16 

3 

29 

1811 

5 

10 

9 

33 

1812 

26 

20 

12 

64 

1813 

0 

49 

7 

65 

1814 

5 

89 

3 

47 

1815 

7 

61 

5 

63 

1816 

40 

84 

16 

120 

1817 

32 

,    95 

i5 

142 

1818  t<y 
25th  .Feb. 

4 

21 

1 

26 

2i#<  ^iir//;  18  a;         josj:i'I!  kaye, 

Sulicilor  to  the  Bank  of  Kn|pland. 


That  the  principle  of  endeavourinfj  to 
render  the  forcrery  of  Bank  N<»teK  ex- 
treiiHly  diiiirult,  i<  tiot  im  »o-  ibie,  has 
ornipied  the  iiitetitiou  of  ingc  iotis  m- 
dividiial8  Riid  <rf  the  lesnslaldi^ey  i8pro?ed 
by  the  Moirrng  Kepurt : 
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nxroKT     vmoH    Tir»     eoMMiTT«fr     on» 

MR.  BRAOBimVl  FETITIOV  RELATITB 
TO  MACniNBaT  FOa  m»GBAMI»Q  AfiDf 
ETCHING. 

The  Commitfee  to  whom  the  Pelitioii  of 
Johu  Leigh   Bradbury,  of  M;iiirhe»ler» 
ill  the  county  of  Lancaitter,  was  referred* 
have,  puiiiiaiit  toUii?  Order  of  (tie  Flotue, 
examined  the  iiiaUer  of  the  said  Petitiou: 
to  prove  the  alleKatioiia  whereof, 
Mr.  Bradbury  delivered  iu  to  your  Coro- 
nittee  two  specimens  of  the  ground  work 
©fa  Money- Note  or  Stamp,  or  other  under- 
taking ;  and 

Mr.  Robert  Ashhy,  of  Lombard-street, 
engraver,  being  examined,  said,  That  lie 
has  been  in  business  %5  years,  ami'  is 
emphi^ed  by  bankiDg-boiises  to  strike 
off  notes  and  other  designs,  and  that  at 
this  time  he  is  employed  by  300  banking 
houses ;  that  he  has  examined  tlie  impres- 
•ioQs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  lias 
iospccled  several  others,  produced  by  the 
same  machinery ;  that  he  never  saw  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  he  thinks  it 
impracticable  to  imitate  them  by  hand, 
being  so  implicated,  yet  at  the  same  time 
10  aniform  io  all  their  parts;  that,  without 
machinery,  they  could  not  be  successfully 
imitated,  and  that  if  a  specification  of  the 
machinery  that  struck  these  impressions 
was  exposed,  it  would  bec\>me  public,  and 
destroy  the  object  j  that  he  considers  the 
impres5ion%  of  ih(;  petitioner  to  be  the  least 
hfcely  to  be  imitated  of  any  thing  he  has 
ever  seen  ;  that  a  resemblance  to  the  plate 
might  be  made  by  an  able  artist,  so  as  to 
dicrive  those  who  are  generally  conversant 
in  notes,  but  it  would  be  a  most  laborious 
task,  and  attended  with  a  considerable  sa- 
criflce  of  time :  that  it  would  require  two 
or  three  days  for  an  able  artist  to  make 
toch  an  imitation  as  would  deceive  ordi- 
nary persons  ;  and  that  if  engravings,  such 
as  those  produced,  were  added  to  the  paper 
npoQ  which  bank-notes  are  stamped,  it 
would  render  forgery  very  difficult. 

Mr.  John  Benjamin  Varley,  being  also 
examined,  said.  That  he  has  been  in  husi- 
Bess  26  years,  as  an  engraver  of  devices 
on  gems  and  Ather  things  ;  that  he  has  seen 
the  speciroen  exhibited  by  the  prfitioncr; 
that  it  is  done  by  machinery,  like  engine- 
torDtog  ;  that  he  cannot  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  mode  by  which  it  is  cfiecte<l ; 
tkat  it  is  done  9o  accoiatcly,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate 
it  by  band  ;  that  if  a  specificat'ron  of  the 
Dachinery  was  exposed,  it  nooid  become 
public,  and  defeat  the  uliject;  that  he 
tkioks  snbb  u  resemblance  of  it  as  would 
deceive  common  eyes,  might  be  made  by 
robbing  it  down  (a  term  used  in  the  opera- 


tion of  engravNifr)  tanliiiot:by  ilj^t ;  tWat, 
•a  his  jutlfcment,  th«  pAllern  cd' tiip  Cavmiir. 
then-bank  is  mncb  k'^s  di^rnlrto  irnilate 
than  tbe  prtitioners;  that  an  able  artiit 
might  m>ike  sucli  a  rcsr*mi»Uuce  of  the  im- 
pression as  to  deceive  tl)ot$e  who  are  grne- 
rally  conversant  in  notes,  but  it  would  ho 
very  diAcuttand  labotions,  and  rcquire.a 
month  at  least  to  accomplish ;  that,  in  his 
opinion,. it  would  Cake  an  able  artistn  week. 
or  ten  days  to  make  such  an  impcession 
as  might  deceive  ordinary  persons  ;  that  if  . 
the  petitioner's  engfaving  were  added  to 
the  paper  on  which  banknotes  are  stamp- 
ed, it  would  render  the  forging  of  notes 
more  diflk lilt,  and  if  a  corner  piece  was 
added  tvitliin  a  similar  border  to  tbe  <ine 
exhibited,  it  would  be  likely  to  do  awny 
forgyry  altogether ;  that,  with  tbeexcepliou 
he  has  slated  respecting  engine-turning, 
ho  considers  Mr.  Bradbury's  mode  of  etch- 
ing and  engraving  entirely  new  ;  and  that 
he  considers  his  nMrchioery  might,  by  vaii- 
ous  applications,  be  brought  to  render  for- 
gery still  more  difficult.    Then 

Mt.  William  Simpkins,  Mr.  John  Snf- 
fie)d,Mr.  John  Simpkins,  and  Mr., Vincent 
Woodthoipe,    engravers,   being   sevprally 
examined,  said.  That  they  concurred  in  ' 
the  evidence  given  by  the  former  vitnessM. 

May  ]9«  18l6. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  re-  ' 
duced  to  a  certainty.  Ther«d  was  a  tine 
when  the  strueture  of  tbe  paper  of 
Bank  Notes,  was  tboog^bt  snffirient  se- 
curity ;  then  the  water-uark  was  long 
deemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  invention. 
•^Bo  thcso  nonr  prove  inimitable,  by 
counterfeits  .>  But,  it  is  said,  on  the 
subject  of  the  plates  of  the  Carmarthen 
Bank,  alluded  to  in  this  Report,  that 
while  a  certain  oid  set  of  plates  was  in 
use,  forgeries  were  frequent:  when  a 
new  set  of  plates,  of  more  difficuU  pat- 
tern, were  substituted^  on  a  variation 
in  the  firm  uf  the  house,  forgeries  were 
unknown:  accident  occasioned  a  tern* 
DMrary  recnrrenee  to  tht  old  ^Ahtes  ;  and 
torgeries  were  renewed.  This  proves 
thdt  the  introduction  of  some*  ameliora* 
tion  is  not  absolutely  hopeless;  while  it 
evinces  at  tbe  same  time  a  most*  bar* 
d'ened  perseverance  in  crime. 

The  following  paper  shews  thai  the 
subject  had  beeo  coolempJaled  wttb  n6 
little  skill  many  years  ago;  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  some  of  the  objecti^nt 
made  by  the.  Bank  to  Mr.  Tilloch'a 
scheme  Lave  been  touched  on  in  our 
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Introdartton:  it  might,  nevertheless,  bif 
rasreptible  of  improvrmt^nt,  and  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  impmvfd  lately.  Thert- 
have  been  other  proposals  mdde ;  but, 
▼fry  properly,  no  doubt,  they  havt^ 
been  kept  private.  How  far  forfiffii 
Countries  are  involved  in  the  same  dif- 
ficulties, we  have  not  lately  had  any 
precise  or  accurate  infinraiation,. 


In  order  to  lenen,  if  not  pre?eut,  the  fre- 
quency of  forKerte*,  the  foliowing  certifi- 
cate of  the  efficacy  of  a  plan  was,  offered 
to  the  Directors  to  far  back  as  the  year 

« 
London,  April  6, 1707. 

«  Vr  Alexander  Tillocfa,  of  Carvy.iitreet« 
L»uduD,  liariiif  fubmiited  tu  oor  ini*p«-etiou  a 
•pcciiDfo  «»f  an  Mrt  invtnicd  liy  bin,  f  .r  tbr 
piir|Kitr  of  prufluciog  chrrka  to  prrvent  the 
forffffry  uf  baiik.nutra,  liilla  i>f  excbanicr, 
draAti,  ^.,  wp  haFS  examined  the  same  with 
care  aod  stteotion,  and  we  declare  each  of  o* 
fur  oaraelvps,  that  «•  conld  not  make  a  ropy 
of  It.  n«*r  do  we  beliere  that  it  ean  he  ropi*  d 
by  any  af  the  knuars  arts  i>f  eofravmir.  It, 
tbenriire  appeara  to  na  hiflily  deaerviofr  uf 
the  notice  «*f  the  Bank  of  England  aod4irivaie 
Baukrra,  at  an  ait  of  great  nttrit  and  ingenu- 
ity. €«lcolaied,  not  merely  to  detect,  hut  to 
prevebt  the  poitsibiliiy  of  forging  bank  and 
other  circalating  bills. 

(Signed) 

^  Faaacia  Baktolobu,  R.A.  Engraver  to 

hi»  Majti>ty,  &c, 
"  Ja«Ft  Hbatr,  EograTer  to  bit  M^«aty 

and  t>*  the  Prince  of  Walea. 
**iaMcs  FiTTLvn,  i!.ngraver  to  hia  Ma- 

je»ty. 
'(J.  LaHDaBKB,Engfavrrto  hit  Majeaty. 
**  J.  R.  Smith,   Engiavtr  to  the  Prince  of 

Walaa. 

<«  Faavri^  HawaaD,  Engraver  to  thePrioce 

ot  W  let. 
«  Jambs   Basirs,  Engraver  to  the  Royal 
Siicitiy,  muu  to  the  Society  of  Antiqaa- 
rtani. 

*'l%ILLIaM  (9RARP. 
"  VAfMAM    BVSNR. 

**  Thomak  Hoi  tow  at. 

«*  W.  S.BLAKB,  (HiitiogEogrmwr.) 

**JoHN  PuKB   (Wiitiug  Engraver). 

<*  William  Skfltow. 

•«  William  Biasb. 

<(  Mar  I A  VI  Bo  VI. 

"'R^dBRl    OOKARTON. 
**  Wl|>ON    I  I'WRT. 

*«  Jo»«ii  And»Rh.  r,  (Engraver  on  Wood.) 
^RiCBABD    Austin,  (SimI  Letter  Cattcr 
and  Engraver  on  Wood.") 


RUSSIAN  FINANCES, 

{Cmtinued  Jrom  page  538  ] 

In  preserving  this  docnnieiit  for  preseot 
consideration,  and  for  future  rompirtson, 
we  fthall  do  un'hiiig  more  than  desire  the 
attention  of  the  rfmler  to  the  **  couclosiona 
drawn  by  the  council:**  they  are  so  pre- 
cisely in  iiniKon  with  the  principles  on 
which  we  reasoned,  in  the  r^rmcr  part 
of  this  article,  that  it  might  almost  be 
thought  they  were  the  production  of  the 
name  pen.  It  is  erideot,  th»t  the  Russia 9 
Statesmen  apprehend  nothing  but  good, 
Trom  puBLrciTY. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  ofnia king  known 
to  the  public,  the  pniicipat  points  of  the 
account  presented  by  the  credit  eatfthUsh- 
ments,  as  subihiftcd,  withfhc  Report  of  the 
C^ouncil,tohi$Tni[)criBt  Majt^ty  on  the  16th 
of  May. 

The  account  is  divided  into  three  nec- 
tiou8:^tlie  first  rontnins  the  items  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  of  Redemption  ;  the 
necond  those  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  A^- 
signats.  snd  the  ttiird  those  of  the  Imperial 
Loan  Bank. 

As  to  the  Commercial  bank,  it  has  ren* 
dered  no  a(*rounl  to  the  CoiinciK  it  was 
only  opened  January  1st,  1918. 

Sec.  I.  The  Imperial  Commution  of  Re- 
demption.— The  operation  of  this  Commis- 
sion embracer  two  principal  objects-  —  I. 
The  calculatjon  and  insrriptiou  of  the  debts 
in  the  book  of  ihe  public  debt,  and  I  he  ap- 
plication o^  the  sum  aiinuallv  destint^  to 
the  payment  of 'hesc  debts.— 2  The  pro- 
gressiri'  diminution  of  the  asaignata,  and 
suci-essirety  withdrawmg  a  part  from  cir- 
culation. 

With  respect  to  the  firat  objecttbe  Dutch 
loan  amounts  to  99,600,000  florins,  ilnly 
half  the  annual  payment  on  thia  s»iin  falls 
to  the  charge  of  the  commission  of  re- 
demption ;  the  British ^anUNetberisnd  Go- 
vernments being  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of 
the  5d  of  May,  1815, 4o  p.i>  the  other  halC 

Also — the  liomestic  debts  consist  of 
914,901,184—24  rubles  in  Hank  assiguats, 
3,544,862— 9d|  stUer  rubles^  sod  18,520 
gold  rubies. 

In  IS  17  there  wss  deposited  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Commission  for  the  Redemp- 
tion  of  the  Debt  30,000,000.— Of  this  sum 
there  has  l>eeii  piiid  in  redemption  of 
c:pital  l3.f^6.S,882- 94},  and  for  lute- 
rent  l6|l21.'26o— d7i,  making  a  total  of 
*^.98M43— 52.  The  balance,  14.856— 4a» 
is  i'rfrried  to  the  account  for  tlie  year  iHl8» 
for  the  payment  of  interest  and  perpetual 
aoDuities  due  10  1 8 1 7. 
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For  the  lecoiid  o^Je^^  the  progrei«iye 
diminution  of  the  anitf  nats.  the  conimiMion 
hai  retreived  from  differft'iit  sourcen  the  sum 
of  .         38.686,550    87i 

After  dfdurliiij^  for 

tbeexpensra  of  the 

commifsion       and 

other  charges  56d,675     87} 
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There  remained  to 
be  burnt  a^,0«d,875  0  rubtei 

The  above  assignatii  were  accordiui^ly 
publicly  burnt  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  pre- 
tence of  atl  the  Members  of  the  Council. 

Section  3. -TAe  Imperiml  Bank  of  As- 
iifnais  — The  account  deh?ered  in  by  this 
Bank  divides  into  two  parts — its  operations 
wiih  respect  to  aMignats,  ani  its  connex- 
ion with  the  Discount  chests. 

On  the  Ist  of  Jdiiuary,  1817.  the  sums 
in  this  hank  amounted  to  66,617.050,  and 
were  increased  in  the  course  of  th^t  year 
to  133,617,050.  Of  this  capital  the  buni 
of  73305.530  has  l>eeu  employed  in  the 
exchange  of  old  assignats ;  and  there  re- 
mained on  the  Ut  of  January,  1818,  for 
exchange  and  reserve,  133  617.050. 

The  account  of  the  discount  chests  indi- 
cates the  returns  of  their  capital,  and  the 
profits  resuitmg  therefrom.  On  the  1st  of 
Jsuuary,  1816.  thire  were  in  the 
chests  ]  Sa5.6lO— 42i.  and  in  credits 
14,696.389—571*  making  a  capital  of 
16,000,000.  The  transfers  operated  with 
this  capital  amounted  to  49.;M4,677— 126. 

The  profits  in  hand  on  the  Ut  of  January, 
and    those    acquired    during    that    year, 
sRioantedto         -         1,660,852    78^ 
Expended         •  1,086  396    53^ 

Remaining  Jan.  1818      574,456    «4i 

Section  Z,f^Ofthe  Imperial  Loan  BilL— 
The  operationb  of  this  bank  divide  into 
two  undertakings.  The  first,  that  whith 
in  180:2  re|ilaced  the  bank  t'ormed  in  1798 
for  tbeaaaiatanceof  the  nobility,  -nd  whuh 
was  oniteil  to  the  loan  bank  1  he  capita 
on  .ht  1st  of  Januar},  1818,  and  what  the 
bank  Ii-ib  in  different  deposits,  aiuonuts  to 
130,276,057-10  . 
hi  the  hail  s  of  the  debtors  to  the  bank  on 

the  UtofJanuarv      l!e3,<  40,<233     3i 
Semaiuiiigiuthechest    7.^35,8'M    7 

130,^76,057  10} 
The  Bank  of  25  years,  which  used  to 
nakeup  its  accounts  to  the  iKtofMarch, 
Md  renaaininic  in  the  hands  of  its  deii'ors 
Ml  the  I  at  of  Jitiuar),  I'' 18  th  sum  oi 
I6,339,fi6»,  4'' j,  and  remaining  In  circn  >- 
ion  at  the  >.ime  date  of  bill*  ts  o.  the  laie 
Sank  lor  assistance  of  the  Nobdity,  17>700. 


GOiffCLusioNs  ov  rm  council. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ac< 
count,  the  (^onncil  draiis  these  cout  lu« 
sioos:-^!.  That  the  statutes  and  nguiji- 
tions  of  the  estab'ihiimeiits  of  cndil  J^ave 
been  exacti>  observed.  2.  That  oui  *>»iTirii 
of  credit  being  founded  on  solid  baw  1,\m\\ 
douibtless  produce  the  best  effects, on  bciiii; 
steadily  and  conslant!}  followed. 

Thf  success  of  the  loan  <  f  the  last  year, 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  in  Rus^in  of 
the  conditioiifton  which  it  v>as  rontrsctc«^ 
fullv  prove  the  solidity  of  our  credit. 

The  apprehension  whiJi  some  persctnji 
formed;  that  that  loan  mould  abHtrli  a 
great  part  of  the  deposits  intrusted  It*  our 
other  eMtabiialimeiits  of  credit,has  iiot  If  en 
justified  by  the  event.  On  the  coi.tr.iry, 
the  fjuiiHs  deposited  by  individuals  in  iIjc 
L(»an  Bank,  instead  of  diminishing  in  18I7, 
increased  b>  more  than  a  million. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  H^^f 
then  with  certainty  be  expected,  that  l  an< 
fideiice  in  our  credit  establiKhmenth  \%i\l 
iiicre^s^,  while  we  invariably  follou  iLe 
principles  on  which  they  are  fonndtd; 
while  we  continue  to  maintain  ihetn  in 
the  course  which  ha«  been  traced  out 
for  them ;  and,  in  fine,  while  we  fnithfuity 
adheie  to  the  law  of  annually  pubUwhiu(£ 
the  result  of  their  opetations 

i.  htide  Harold's  J^UgrimugCt  (  attto  4, 
By  Lord  Byron,  8vo.  i^  Morr.if 
London,  1818. 

W«  have  always  thought  that  poefry 
(properly  ao  called)  cimies  by  a  spe^irt 
<»f  inspiration;  and  We  de^^ire  no  beii*r 
evidence  of  the  truth  nf  our  opuiinia 
than  is  afforded  by  the  work  before  u£« 
1  houc^h  the  pruuurtion  of  one  of  ihe 
hrat  living  potti:,  it  is  aliiios«t  wh^  Hj 
without  poetry.'  In  ta«t,  it  appears  to 
ua  to  be  tlie  most  reiuarkable  faltiiig- 
•iff  from  previous  ezrelleiire,  thai  we 
ever  remember  to  have  noticed,  It 
w<iuld  perhajS  be  very  difiicult  to  ar^ 
count  lor  this,  except  on  the  prinriplt 
to  which  we  have  jusi  relet  red  above.  In 
sin  It  we  8U»(pect  that  in  this  iiiRtuiice 
the  nolilf  author  sat  clown  to  hisi  woik 
inspired  by  n«i,  oth^r  gtid  than  Plnlus  ; 
who  has  lor  some  time  #paat  hauMtd 
hiiu  in  the  al'apr  of  a  wealthy  l-.o  ksi  U 
ler.  Or  is  it  ihat  Chihte  I»at«  l«.  Wiij^  la 
him  what  hi>  Deenion  was  to  Socrnl  s ; 
and  that  no^  Ut  has  ^k  wu  tiied  ti 
that  iiol  very  .attractive  p«  rsourige,  i^ii 
dismiaiied  hiui^  (lUt  he  laiiiy  due&iu  llii 
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preface  to  this  Canto) — ^it  tomg  oat  to 
have  b«eo  his  genius  in  disguise  ?  Per- 
haps the  truth  is  that  time  and  expf^ri- 
ence  have  made  his  lordship  more  wise 
and  consequently  le.^s  pottioal.  If  this 
be  the  case,  though  we  rejoice  for  his 
sake,  we  cannot  but  lament  for  our  own. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
causae,  the  t-ffect  is,  to  our  perceptions, 
certain.  This  fourth  aiul  concluding 
canto  of  liis  ^real  work  is  not  only  vgxy 
I  much  inftrior  in  pjiwer  and  in  t^e  to 
'  the  preceding  cantos,  but  to  any  other 
of  the  author's  productions  of  the  same 
length,  without  any  exreption. 

We  would  of  course  be  understood  to 
apeak  of  this  as  a  failure  only  with  re- 
ference to  what  Lord  Byron  has  done, 
and  mayt  and  we  trust  will  do.  We 
know  of  no  oiher  poet  tvho  could  have 
producHlsurh  a  work  ;  and  in  st.ine  few 
parti:  it  is  tqual  tu  any  thing  evea  he 
himself  has  written :  which  is  saying 
nearly  at  much  as  words  can  express. 

The  canto  opens  with  a  view  of  Ve^ 
uAeC)  which  for  its  beauty  we  shall  ex» 
tract: 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridgp  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  '^acli  hand  : 
I  saw  from  out  tbe  wav>  ber  stnictuies  rise 
AfS  from  ibe  struke  <»!  the  encbanU-T's  wafid : 
A  ihouMkud years  i heir  cluudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glo>y  smiles 
O'er  the  far  i  iinet,  »  ben  many  a  su  lifect  land 
Loek'd  tu  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  tbruuM  on  ber 
buudred  isles '. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cyb'le,  fresh  fram  ocean, 
Risiug  with  her  iiara  of  p  uud  towers 
At  a  17  di^iauce,  with  niaji-stic  mofton, 
•  A  ruler  of  the  water*  and  their  powers  t 
And  such  she  wasi— ^ber  daughters  had 

their  dowers 
From  spoils  4>f  nations :  and  ^he  exhaustlesi 

£a«t 
PourM  io  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling 

showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Hotiarchs  partouk,  and  deem'U  tbcir  d-guity 

iucrcasM. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  art*  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  theso<  gless  gondolier ; 
Her  pala<>es  are  cnimbiiug  to  tbe  -^hore, 
And  music  mo<  ts  not  a  way«  now  tbe  car : 
Those  days  aregooe — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  artsfade — but  Nature  dot  h  not  die, 
Mor  yet  forget  how  Vtnice  once  w^is  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  tbe  earth,  tbe  nrasque  of  Italy  1 

After  indtrfgiug  in  sanie  gloomy  and 
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absf  ravted  reflections  arising  oat  of  the 

present  condition  of  this  once 

— *'  pleasant  place  of  a'l  festivity, 

The  revel  uf  tlie  ear'i.b,  tbemasqueof  Italy"— 

his  lordship  procet«ds  in  a  strain  that 
we  were  not  accustomed  or  prepared  to 
hear  from  him.  It  is  not  the  less  phas- 
ing, however,  on  that  account.  In  fact 
the  following  passa§:e  is  more  gratifying 
to  us  than  any  other  in  the  poem.  There 
is  a  humaniti/  about  it,  which  leads  as 
confidentially  to  hope  that  the  splendid 
mind  of  (he  writer  is  disposed  to  lay 
aside  that  conteinptoous  bitterness  which 
it  has  so  lirno;  assumed,  as  its  most  chA« 
racterestic  distinction. 

Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Nui  wiihoui  cause ,  and  should  I  leavebebind 
The  inviolate  island  of  tbe  sage  and  free. 

And  se<.k  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 
Perbap<«  1  loved  it  wetl :  and  shimM  I  lay 
My  asoes  in  a  suil  which  is  not  luiDe, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Uubiidietl  choose  a  sanctuary.     1  twine 
My  hop  s  of  iMfiog  remembered  in  my  line 
With  my  land  s  Jauguage:  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  a^ip^ratioua  in  tbeir  scope  iodine,-* 
If  any  fame  sbould  be,  as  my  fortanes  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  OUivioB 
bar 
My  name  from  out  the  t«*mple  wbere  th^^itad 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations  -<lct  h  be—* 
And  light  the  Inurels  on  a  loftier  baad! 
And  he  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— • 
**  S|.  aita  hatb  many  a  worthier  sou  than  be." 

We  cannot  accouipaay  the  pilg-rini  to 
his  iimnediate  wandering  throagb  Flo- 
lenre  and  elsewhere,  but  must  meet  him 
again  at  Rome.  In  his  apostrophe  to 
the  imperial  city,  there  is  a  miitare  of 
pathos  and  subhaiity  worthy  of  the  sub* 
ject;  and  we  cannot  give  it  higher 
praise. 

Ob  Rome !  my  eouatry !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  uf  the  heart  must  turn  to  tbae, 
1  oi<e  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  coutroul 
f  u  their  sbui  brea&ts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  Kafferancc  ?    Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  tbe  bowl,  and  plod  joor 

way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  tcaplea. 

Ye! 
Pilose  agonies  ai^  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  »C  uur  feet  as  fragile  as  our  elsy. 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  sbe  stands, 
CbilcUess  and  crownUsSyin  ber  voiceless  voe; 
An  ein^ty  urn  witbiu  ber  withered  baads^ 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago  i 
Tbe  Sripius*  tomb  contains  im  asbes  now  4 
Tbfi  very  sepalcbrss  Ue  teaaotiesi 
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Of  ih6ir  iivroie  dweller* :  %I<i8t  thou  flow, 

01(1  Tib  r !  through  m  marble  wilderD<**s  ? 

Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  Iwr 

The   Golh,    the    C  hrUtian,    Tme,    War, 

Fl«  oA,  and  Fire, 
Havf>  dealt  u)H>n  the  seven  hiH*d  c.Cy'« pride ; 
Siir  saw  her  glories  «  ar  by  star  expire. 
And  up  the«ieep  barhariai*  muna>fb*>  ride. 
Where  the  car  climh*d  the  capitoi ,  far  and 

wide 
Tratple  and  tower  \rent  down.rorlefi  asite:-- 
Cbao9  of  ruins !  wh<}  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  Irapneuts  c  <>t  a  lunar  li^ht, 
Afid  say.  "  her.  wab,  or  is/*  where  all  is  dou- 
bly nia^t  ? 

Tb^  double  n.ght  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night  ft  daughter,    Ig.iurance,  hath    wr'pt 

and  wr>  p 
AH  arooii<)  us  ;  we  hiU  feel  our  way  to  err ; 
The  uceuB  baitb  his  chart,  the  stars  the.r 

roup. 
And  Ko'W  ledge  spreads  tbem  oo  her  ample 

lai». 

But  Route  is  as  the  d^sart,  inhere  We  5<teer 

Stfiubiiog  o'er  n collections  ;  now  we  rlarp 

Oar  baud«,  at.d  rry  **  Bureka  *.'*  it  is  c«ear — 

When  but  some  false  mir-ge  of  ruin  rises  n«ar» 

He  coiitinafs  in  thi^Mriiin  fbl*stv»'ra1 
Ktaozas,  aofftlren  prori^crht  ti*  meditate 
on  tlie  roins  of  the  aiicieul,  and  th»- 
^lories  of  the  niotlern  oily.  The  frl- 
iowin?  reflertious  on  love,  uhirh  ar^ 
so^i^tsted  hy  a  view  of  tlie  stippofttH) 
feite  of  the  Efij*  rian  Grotto,  are  exqiii- 
vitefy  YifHutifiiK  1  hey  are  anion^  th(  st 
lo  v(ilV«li  we  atltided,  when  we  ^iwA  that 
st*mv-  parte  «if  this  canto  are  tqual  to 
any  ffi  ne  ebi*  of  the  author's. 

Ob  Love !  no  hahitaiA  of  earth  thou  art>— 
An  iinsaen  serapb*  wh  bel  ere  iu  tfae«, 
A  faith  •  hi»9e  mar  yr»  are  the  broken  hentt, 
Bat  never  yet  :'.ath  s  en,  nor  e*t  r  sb  «)1  see 
The  n  ked  rye,  th\  form,  ms  it  sb.  old  b*  . 
The  miud  h'ltb  made  thee,  as  it  peopled 

be'*%eb. 
Ev«%  wHb  tts  own  desiring  phantasy, 
Aud  t^^  Btboui:bCsuci»Hb-<pean<<  -lu.'ge  given. 
As   bauuts    the  uuquenchd   soul— >pai-cb'd— 
Wearied — wrung— aud  ri»en 
Of  its  own  b«auty  is  the  mi<:d  diseased, 
Aud  fe%fni  into  false  creatiou  . — wh  re, 
Where  are  t  •«  forms  the  sculptor's  soal 

bath  seized  ? 
lo  him  alone.     Can  nature  sht-w  so  fair ? 
l!%'h«.rearetbe  eharmsi  and  vrrtu.s  wnicb 

We  dare 
Coureive  in  boyhot)d  aud  pumue  as  m<'n, 
Tli«  onreacb'd  Haradiseof  .  ur    eRpdr, 
fl  birli  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  th-  ptn, 
And  cnrrrpower-  the  p  tge  where  it  uould  bloom 
again  ? 
Who  loves,  ra^es— tis  youth*!  frenzy— but 
the  curt 


Is  bitterer  stilt ;  as  cbaritt  by  charm  un- 
winds 
Wh  cb  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
]Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the 

mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ;  y  i  still  it  bitMis 
The  f<.Ul  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  cjo. 
Reaping  the  witirlwiud  from  the  oU-howb 

wiud^i 
Tl*e  Mubbom  heart,  it*  alchemy  be^nn, 
Suems  *ver  ne^r  the  prize,— wealthiest  wbea 
most  undone. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away— 
Sicl^— sitk;    uutound  the  boon — uu»lakcd 

the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Kome  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sougbt  at 

fii«t<— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  d<mbly  curat. 
Ijove,  fame,  Hmliit  on,  avarice— 'tt>  the  sait^e, 
Eucb  idle — aud  all  ill — -.I'd  uonethe  wor«t— 
Pi  r  all  are  meteors  with  a  ditu  rent  unm*', 
And   leatfi  the  saUe  smuke  where  vanishes 
the  flame. 

We  hai  e  no  more  space  for  quotation. 
Alter  wanderiii* over  the  mo»t  remarka* 
I'll'  *  ;<»ts  of  the  Ft  rnal  City,  and  utter- 
iusj  some  eloquMii  rapt  ares  bi'frre  the 
moi-t  ft  }ebn«tfdof  her  statues,  which  have 
at  hntth  taken  Qp  their  (we  trust)  final 
abode  in  a  dwelhnjf-plare  imt  uiiwoithy 
of  iheio,— the  piljjiim  i^r  the  autlnjr  — 
for  it  is  difficult  io  distinsfutsh  h^-tween 
ihein, — lakes  leave  of  the  rtader  on  the 
seashore  ;  hiR  favourite  haunt,  and 
wf>irh,  as  u<:ual,  falls  fc»rth  some  very 
eh  ra«  ttristic  1 1  flt-etitms. 

For  the  irratiliration  of  our  reatfert 
we  harve  rhos>n  to  extract  nt^ne  lut  the 
most  Ihv«i1irah1e  Rperiintnji  <»l  the  work 
bfforens;  but  we  rept-at,  this  eonrlud- 
inff  canto  o  I  urd  Byrtin'si  pr<;ductioD 
appears  ft)  us  to  be  rt  it-arkabty  itif  ritir 
to  the  precedThi?  ones  ;  and  particularly 
to  the  ;^d  rant«  — wliirli  is  inconiparablj 
the  fhieHt  of  all  that  he  has  written. 


Historictil  liiuai  rations  of  the  Fourih 
Ctmio  o/ChiMe  HorM,  By  Joftn  Hob* 
hons<e,  Esq.  8vo.  14s.  Murray,  London, 

Notwithstanding  the  very  respect* 
ahle  name  under  which  this  work  ap* 
pears,  it  must  not  he  concealed  that  U 
e^hihit<  evident  maiks  of  hook- making^. 

in  fact.  It  is  n«'ithei  more  nor  leae 
than  the  notes  to  C^hi]de  Harold  « vpanded 
into  a  portly  octavo  of  ae»r  KtV  hnndred 
pages.      We  doubt  whether  the  book 
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will  answer  the  expectations  of  the  au- 
thor or  reader.  It  would  have  been 
prudent,  as  well  as  modest  in  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  to  have  contri?ed  to  make  bia 

«<  ■  little  bark  attendant  tail, 

Cur»ue  ibe  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale** 

of  Lord  Byrort*M  success,  if  it  really  had 
been  a  '<  little  bark  f '  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  a  large  heavy  trading  bargr,  with- 
out either  keel  or  sails ;  and  it  gets  itito 
the  wake  of  his  lordship's  vessel  only 
to  retard  her  progress.  We  imagine 
the  public,  were  quite  satisfied,  as 
to  quantity,  with  the  notes  which  Mr. 
Hobhouse  bad  appended  to  the  fourth 
canto;  e8p«*cially  as  they  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  notes,  compelled  to 
Eay  twelve  shillings  for  it,  instead  of 
ve  and  sixpence.  But  we  do  think, 
and  we  speak  feelingly,  that  it  is  rather 
too  mucb  .to  come  upon  them  immedi- 
ately after  with  a  work  of  this  kind ; 
the  title  of  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
render  it  almost  indispenaable  in  the 
purchasers  of  the  one  to  make  their 
sets  complete  by  adding  the  other. 

We  would  not,  however,  by  any  meanfe 
infer,  that  th«  work  before  ua  does  not 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  inte- 
resting matter,  which  was  previously 
acattered  about  in  various  directions,  and 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  collected  into 
.  a  popular  and  eaaily-accessible  form. 
We  allude  now,  and  indeed  in  what  we 
have  previously  said,  to  the  first*  and 
in  point  of  quantity,  the  chief  part  of 
this  work :  viz.  that  which  is  brought 
forward  as  illustrations  of  the  fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold-p-lhough  they 
are  just  as  little  illustrations  of  that 
work,  as  of  any  other  which  has  ever 
beeu  written  on  the  present  slate  of  the 
antiquities  of  Rome.  In  fact,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  that  the  desultory 
notices  of  which  the  first  part  of  this 
book  is  formed,  have  been  whiten  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Childe  Harold, 
and  connected  with  it  afterwards  by 
merely  seekitig  out  a  passage  in  that 
work  which  bore  the  nearest  connection 
with  the  subject  matter  of  each  articfe, 
and  then  prefixing  that  passage  as  a 
kind  of  niotlp.  This,  auitlyi  was  no- 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Hobhouse.  Hm  book 
was  able  to  fit  mid  by  itself,  but  had  no 
right  «r  title  to  elaim  hundred  or  CtUow- 


ship  with  the  one  from  which  it  cha 
to  take  its  name:  and  those  who  are 
pleased  with  the  company  of  the  one 
ought  not  to  be  compelled,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  to  put  up  with  that 
of  the  other. 

Our  extracts  from  Mr.  Ilobhouse'a 
work  shall  be  taken  chiefly  from  that 
part  which  relates  to  persona,  rather 
than  things;  for  in  treating  of  the  for- 
mer be  is  almost  always  interesting;^ 
but  when  occupied  with  the  latter  he  it 
(though  no  doubt  very  learned  and  sa- 
gacious) generally,  to  our  tastes,  some- 
what pedantic^  and  extremely  dull. 

The  aecond  article  in  the  book  is  an 
Essay  on  the  tmprisonment  of  Taaao. 
It  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
dungeon  in  which  he  ia  said  to  have 
been  confined  by  the  pride,  or  tyranny, 
or  caprice  of  Alfonso  II.  Duke  of  Fe- 
rara. 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Femra, 
they  shew  a  celt,  over  the  door  of  nhich 
it  the  fallowing  inacriptioo;— - 

"  Rispettate,  O  Potteri,  la  celebrity  di 
quests  staosa,  dove  Torquato  Taaso  iiifer- 
mo  piu  di  tristeaia  che  delirio^  diteuute 
dimor6  anui  vii  mesi  ii,  acriiise  verse  e 
prose,  e  fu  riniesso  In  ]ii>ertlt  ad  instanza 
della  cittit  di  Bergamo^  nel  giorno  vi  Luglio 

The  dungeon  is  below  the  grouud  floor 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates 
Ihroogh  its  grated  window,  from  a  small 
>ard,  which  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  other  cells.  It  is  niue  paces  long,  be- 
tween  five  and  six  wide«  and  alxNit  seven 
feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has 
been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door 
half  cut  away  by  the  devotion  of  those 
whom  '*  the  verse  and  pinnae*  of  the  priso- 
ner have  brought  to  Ferrara. 

On  the  same  subject  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  following  evidence  of  what 
those  suffer,  and  deserve  to  aafler,  who 
*•  put  their  trust  in  princea." 

A  thousand  traits  in  the  life  of  Tasso 
aerve  to  stiew  that  genlui  was  considered 
the  property,  not  of  the  individual,  but  hta 
patron;  aud  that  tlie  reward  allotted  for 
this  a ppro|f nation  was  dealt  out  with  jea- 


*  **  Rt^pfct,  O  ptiaterity,  the  celehrfiy  of 
thin  «pot,  where  T«>rqiiato  I^aio,  infim 
thnnifli  arief  nithvr  than  iaaiDity,  «aa  con- 
fined fur  aevtii  years  aud  two  mouths,  where 
be  wrote  much  wvne  and^  prose,  and  at  length 
rrctived  bis  liberty  at  the  instanes  of  tbe  city 
•I  BcffgaaM^  on  the  6th  day  «f 
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lonssTariee.  Tbe  author  of  the  Jerasaleiii, 
wben  be  was  at  the  bttght  of  his  fa?oiir  at 
I  the  court  of  Ferrara,  could  not  redeem  ttie 
I  covering  of  hia  body  and  bed,  whTih  he 
waa  obliged  to  leare  io  pledge  for  thtrleeii 
rrowns  mud  forty-five  tire  on  accompanying 
the  cardinal  of  Ekte  to  France.  1*hiacir- 
eumitaace  appears  from  a  testamentary  do- 
canicnt  preaerved  in  mannscript  in  the  pub- 
lic lilirary  at  Ferrara,  which  is  imfierfectly 
copied  iDto  ibe  life  of  Taaso,  and  the  follow- 
iog  letter  ia  extracted  from  the  aame  col- 
lection of  autograpba  aaa  aiiigulnr  exempli' 
^  ficatioo  of  what  has  k>eea  before  aaid  of 
princely  patronage. 

My  Magnificent  Lord, 
I  aend  your  fordibip  five  shirts,  all  of 
which  want  mending.  Give  them  to  your 
relalioo ;  and  let  biro  know  that  I  do  not 
wish  tbrm  to  l>e  mixed  with  the  others ; 
aad  that  he  will  gratify  me  by  coming  one 
day  with  you  to  see  me.  In  the  ro^an 
while  I  Watt  for  that  anawer  which  your 
lordahip  promiaed  to  solicit  for  me.  Put 
your  friend  in  miod  of  it.  1  kiss  your  lord- 
ship's band. 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

TomqvATo  Tasso. 
From  S.  Adna,  the  4th  of  Jan.  1595. 

If  you  cannot  come  with  your  relation, 
come  alone.    1  want  to  apeak  to  you.  And 
get  tbe  doth  washed  in  which  the  bhirts 
are  wrapped  op. 
To  tbe  very  Magnificent  Lerd, 
Tbe  Signor  Luca  Scatabrino. 

Such  waa  the  condition  of  him  who 
ttioagbt  that,  t)e8ide8  God,  to  the  poet 
alone  lielooged  the  name  of  creator,  and 
who  waa  also  persuaded,  that  he  himself 
was  the  first  Italian  of  that  divine  race. 
Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  earthly 
retribution  will  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of 
Alfouso  waa  not  left  wit  bout  ita  recompense, 
even  io  hia  own  person.  He  survived  the 
affection  of  his  subjects'and  of  hia  depend- 
aota,  who  deaertea  him  at  his  death,  and 
•offered  bia  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honours.  Hia 
last  wiabea  were  neglected;  hia  testament 
cancelled.  Hitkiuamau«Donr!8nar,shrank 
from  tbe  excommunication  of  the  Vatican, 
and  after  a  ahort  struggle^  or  rather  sus- 
pense, Ferrara  paaied  away  forever  from 
the  domiiiioQ  of  the  House  of  £ste. 

The  article  wtaicb  is  appended  to  a 
BOtice  of  Alfieii  it  very  interetting.  We 
flmst  eontrire  to  find  room  for  the  whole 
of  it,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  book  had 
been  like  this*  we  shonld  have  been  the 
but  to  cQntpkin  of  ita  doUacsa  or  pe* 
tetry. 


The  following  anecdotes  of  Alfieri  are 
from  an  authfrutic  source,  and  np^iear  wor- 
thy of  record.  The  poet  w»a  one  evening  at 
the  house  of  the  Princcto  of  CaiignHiii, 
and  leaning,  in  one  of  his  stleiit  muod^y 
against  ^  sideboard,  decorated  with  a  rich 
tea-service  of  chiiin,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment  of  his  long  loose  trc*asef>,  threw  down 
one  of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  nianAton 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  he  hi«d  spoiled  her 
set,  and  had  t>etter  have  brckeii  them  all , 
but  the  words  were  no  sooner  said,  than 
Alfieri,  without  replying  or  changing  coun- 
tenance, swept  off  the  whr>|p  service  upon 
tbe  floor.  Hia  hair  wa  fated  to  bring  ano- 
ther of  his  eccenlrittlies  into  play;  for 
being  alone  at  the  theatre  at  Turin,  and 
hanging  carelessly  with  bis  head  back- 
warUa  over  the  corner  of  his  box,  a  lady  io 
the  next  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition, who  had,  on  other  occasions,  made 
several  attempts  to  attract  his  attention, 
broke  into  violent  and  repented  encomiuma 
on  his  auburn  locrka,  which  were  flowing 
down  close  to  her  hand.  Alfieri  spoke  not 
a  word,  and  continued  in  his  posture  until 
lie  left  the  theatre.  Tbe  lady  received  the 
next  morning  a  parcel,  the  contenta  of 
wliich  she  found  to  be  the  tresses* she  had 
so  much  admired,  and  which  the  count 
hod  cut  off  close  to  his  bend.  There  waa 
no  billet  with  the  present,  but  words  could 
not  have  more  clearly  expostulated,  •'  Jf 
you  like  the  hair,  here  ii  is,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  leave  me  aitme/' 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young 
young  man  at  Florence  to  assist  liira  in  his 
Greek  tranalationa,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  instruction  was  received  waa 
not  a  little  edrentric  The  tutor  slowly 
read  aloud  and  translated  the  tragedian, 
and  Alfieri,  with  hia  pencil  and  tablets  in 
hand,  walked  about  4 lie  room  and  put 
down  his  version.  'I  his  he  did  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  when  he  found  his 
preceptor  reciting  too  quickly,  or  u  lien  he 
did  not  understand  the  passage,  he  held  up 
his  penciU-'this  was  the  signal  for  repcti* 
tion,  and  the  last  sentence  was  slowly  re* 
cited,  or  the  reading  waa  atopped,  until  a 
tap  from  the  poet's  pencil  on  the  table 
warned  the  tranalator  that  he  might  con- 
tinue hb  lecture.  The  lesson  began  and 
concluded  with  a  slight  snd  silent  obei- 
aauce,  and  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  of  iiist ruction,  the  count  scarcely 
spoke  as  many  worda  to  the  assistant  of  his 
studies.  The  Countess  of' Albany,  how- 
ever, on  receiving  something  like  a  remon- 
strance againat  thia  reserve,  assured  the 
young  man  that  the  count  had  the  highest 
for  bin  and  bis  services.    But  it  is . 
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not  to  b^siiip|)0«c()  that  the  jani^Aer  Mi 
much  regret  iit  bis  tcivint;  hi«  la»t  lesson  tu 
»o  Pythagorean,  a  pupil.  Tlie  same  s?e  tie 
man  <le§rril»eM  xhv  poet  fis  one  who'«  he 
he h»ci 8e!(iom  heard  speak  in  any  conipnriN, 
and  as  seldom  seiu  stnile.  .  His  dail>  leni 
per  depended  not  a  liitle  on  his  f»ivoiuit«'. 
iiorae.  whom  he  iiHe<l  to  T  rd  out  of  h<s 
hand,  and  ordered  tu  lie  led  out  before  liini 
every  niorni<ig.  If  the  animal  nei;{hed,  or 
replied  to  his  ('ares«eN  with  any  si;<ns  of 
pleiHurf,  his  eouuteiiance  Uiighteued,  but 
the  i.tseuiiibiUty  of  the  hoi«e  was^enerall) 
folhuved  by  the  d^-jei-tion  of  the  master. 

'i'iie  tomb  of  Allier.  in  the  Santa  Cro<'e 
is  one  of  the  l<*A«t  succeimfnt  produntioiis  ot 
CanovH.  The  whole  aittuu men  1  is  heav\, 
and  projects  it^^eif  into  the  aisle  of  the 
church  more  prominently  tiian  he(-onie& 
the  associate  of  the  mo*ft  modest  but  ric  her 
sepulehrrs  of  Mich'iel  Augelonnd  Machia- 
velli.  The  colossal  Cybeleof  Itaty  %ieep- 
in^  orer  a  medallion  in  low  relief,  shows 
the  4i*tiicuity  of  doing  justice  to  the«i9uni 
cr  «ind  the  monument,  and  miy  bifsid(«.l> 
mistaken  fur  the  priticess  of  the  house  of 
StoibeTiT,  whose  name  and  ti4le  hate  left 
little  room  oil  the  inscription  for  AlHeri 
himself.  They  show  a  hi  lie  step  opposite 
to  the  moviument,  on  which  the  princess 
herself  periodically  contemplates  her  own 
work  and  tliat  €>f  C'anova.  The  jfrief  of  an 
amiable  woman  for  the  loss  of  an  accom* 
pliUied  man,  may  be  experled  to  endure; 
and,  to  Aay  the  truth,  the  other  aex  has  tqo 
lonq;  wanted  a  "  fieddant*'  for  the  twice 
retold  tale  of  the  Epliesian  matron. 

By  far  the  Ur^r  pnrttftn  nf  the  hp«t 
part.of  this  work  is  rnmposfd  of  hislort- 
ral  notices  res^pertiiifir  the  proarress  of  the 
dilapidatioDsthat  have  taken  place  in  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  have  my  space  to  give  ex- 
tracts, but  refer  the  reader  to  the  d»s 
sertatioD  on  the  (Jtdiseum,  as  that  wliich 
struek  us  as  the  Hjuat  iulerestin^  and 
satisfactory. 

It  wo>i»ld  beAmosifi?,  if  i*  were  not  so 
lamemaMe,  to  hear  the  full^winer  notiVes 
of  the  present  state  of  religious  btliet 
iu  Rome.  . 

In  all  those  conditions  of  mankind  mcnt 
readily  exposed  to  dan«rpr  or  distress,  and 
most  easily  affected  t)y  a  sense  of  weakness, 
by  a  ho|)eof  the  l)e  ter.  b^  a  fear  of  the 
worse,  the  ancient  sapersfiiion  Ins  rec  • 
vered  wtiatever  in^uenee  she  ma^  have  lo«>t 
by  the  French  invasinn.  At  Rome  the  <\n\n 
of  micaelesnre  returned,  aud  tliese  rnira- 
«kt  are^oUBBly  csMiiiiMilv  undi^  wiMit  <i» 


not  a  w^t  more  ridiculous,  soliat^i^Uted 
accordiug  to  t^e  rules  of  the  loumil  ^f 
Trent  If  they  coincide  with  this  tr^t  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  tare  then  rati- 
fied Iby  the  signature  of  cardiuiils.  \ud 
published  in  the  Court  Gazette.  It  should 
be  told  that  this  last  condition  is  prudent ; 
for  a  miracle  at  Rome  is  resorted  to  like  a 
tire  at  Constautmopie;  and  on  ihe  notiti- 
i'ation  of  an  exorbildnt  impost,  the  Madon- 
nis  open  their  eyes,  in  o/der,  if  ion  h  a 
phrase  may  .be  allowed,  to  o|>en  thoM*  of 
the  |)eoplc.  This  took  place  in  the  spring 
.of  1817;  but  Ihe  imprisonment  of  three  or 
four  priests  soon  restored  both  the  stuluea 
and  their  worMhi|)f»ers  to  their  usual  iuseo- 
Bibility.  When  the  image)*  do  not  declare 
lhem.«elvea  agaiuat  the  goverument,  their 
mi  motion  is  ralher  eucouraged  than  for- 
biddeu,  aud  sup«j-stiiion  is^ilowt^ii  il8  full 
»»Uy.  The  uew  con^titutiuii  which  the  eu- 
lii(hteiied  Gonsalvi  haapioposed  does  not 
ap|d>  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  slill  the  above-mentioned  mis- 
Mons  at  Rome  and  elseuhere,  when  the 
audience  are  preached  into  the  immediate 
rouflagration  of  the  NYetastasitis  or  other 
pernicious  volumes ;  and  stranger  still,  pious 
%irhippings  are  slill  publicly  performed  io 
nddition  to  the  discipline  enjoined  amongst 
t  «e  peiKiiices  of  the  convents.  The  reader 
may  not  object  to  a  short  account  of  this 
extraordinary  exercise,  such  as  it  i»  now 
administered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre 
Caravita  and  in  another  church  at  Rome. 

This  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of 
vespers.  It  is  preceded  by  a  shoit  exhorta- 
tion,  duriuK  which  a  bell  rings,  and  wbifis, 
ihat  is,  strings  of  knotted  whip-cord,  are 
distributed  quietly  amongst  such  of  the  an- 
ience  as  arc  on  their  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave.  Those  resting  on  the  benches 
(ome  to  edify  by  example  only.  On  a  se- 
cond bell,  the  cau'lle-^  are  extinguished, 
and  the  former  sermon  having  ceased,  a 
loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar,  which 
pours  forth  an  exliort.itton  to  think  of  no- 
c<»nfe»sed,  or  unrepeiited,  or  unforgivrn 
rriines.  This  continues  a  sirfticfent  time  to 
a  Mow  the  kneelirs  to  Htrip  off  their  upper 
earuientt; :  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is 
raistd  more  loudly  at  every  word,  and  he 
vehemently  exhorts  his'  hearers  to  recollect 
that  Christ  and- the  fiiartyra^ suffered  maefa 
nu>rp  than  whipping — "  Sh^ia^  thou  ypiir 
pfwttmce-^shew  your  sens  ft*/  Chfuts^acri- 
Jioe-^shew  il  uith  the  wktpr  The  ilaj^ella- 
ti'ni  begins.  The  darkness,  thetnuiuMuous 
sound  ot  blous  hi  every  direction— •*  bless* 
ed  VirghrMary,  pray  fot  uaT  burata  •fit  t^ 
Interviia — the  periuaiion4hat  you  ar^s«r-« 
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been   a   d  sideraUun    in    British    Lite- 
rature ;  tlie  well-i&nown   (and  in  its  day 
popular)    treatise  of  ChambeHayne,  in- 
tituled   *  The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain^'  havin»:  become  obsolete  fur  at 
least  half  a  century,  and  Dr.  Canipbeira 
elaborate  *  Poliiiral  Surrey,'  havihg  be- 
come imperfect  from  the  niiphty  changes 
that    have    taken   place  within  the  last 
forty  years.     Mr.  Adolphus,  who  is  ad- 
vautaxeoui.|y  known  as  the  Historian  of 
his  present  Majesty's  reipn  to  the  peace 
of  1783,  has  therefore  filled  up  an  im- 
portant chasm  in  the  work  now  under 
consideration.     Its  design  is,  to  exhibit 
a   general   view  of    all   those  subjects 
which  are  connected  with,  or  which  con- 
tribute to,  the  grandeur  of  the  British 
CrowD,  or  to  Ciie  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  people.     Mr.  Adolphus  has  also 
included  within  his  research  the  most 
important  political,   social,  moral,  and 
commercial   Institutions,  the  establish- 
ments, and  possessions,  which  most  in- 
fluence the  welfare  of  the  nation,    whe- 
ther the  property  of  the   public,  or  of 
individuals  or  of  chaitered  bodies,  whe- 
ther derived  from  nature,  or  acquired 
by  art  or   ingenuity,  whether  the  pro- 
duce' of  the  country,  or  gained  in  other 
lands  by  discovery,  accession,  or  con- 
quest. 

In  the  prosecution  bX  this  nnder- 
taking,  Mr.  Adolphus  has  divided  his 
work  into  four  parts,  viz. — ^The  first 
relates  to  England  and  Wales  ;  the  se- 
cond to  Scotland ;  the  third  to  Ireland; 
and  the  fourth,  to  the  Colonies,  Islands, 
or  detadit^d  possessions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  all  parts  ot  the  world.  For  the 
present  we  shall  direct  o«r  attention  to 
the  first  division,  which  treats  of  En- 
gland, and  Wales,  and  which  fills  the 
three  first  volumes. 

After  a  topographical  Sketch  of  the 
i:everal  Counties,  which  are  described  in 
alphabetical  order,  our  author  proceeds 
to  give  a  view  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, comprising  the  'King,  his  tiUe, 
rights,  prerogatives,  revenues,  &c.  ke. 
The  Two  Housks  4>f  Pa£Liament» 
with  the  mod*-  of  appointing  ther mem- 
bers of  each,  and  their  several  dutits 
and  privileges ;.  the  Clergy,  their  classes* 
duties,  ittinHUiities,  tind  privileges , v— 
Iha^fiBHVAT,  ^mpMbeodfiig  ^e'wi- 


RNiaded  by  «trocio«is  ctilprHs  and  maniacs, 
who  know  of  an  absolittioti  for  every  crime 
—the  whole  sifualtati  has  the  effect  of 
wilcher>-,  and  so  far  from  excitiog  a  smile, 
fixes  yo«i  to  the  spot  in  n  trance  of  resiless 
horror,  prolonged  beyond  expectation  or 
bearing. 

The  acourgifig  continnes  ten  or  fifteen 
aiiiiites,  and  when  it  sounds  as  if  d>ing 
iway,  a  bell  rings,  wlikh  seems  to  invigo- 
rate the  p«  nitents  for  l he  lashes  beat  about 
■ore  tlHckly  than  before.  AMollier  bell 
riags,  and  the  blows  subside.  At  a  third 
Mgnal  the  candles  are  re-lijjhted,  aud  the 
minister  who  hasi  distributed  the  disciplines, 
colletts  them  again  witli  tbe  same  discre- 
tion ;  for  the  performers,  Jo  do  them  jiihlice, 
sppear  to  be  too  mucli  ashRQied  of  their 
(reiwgreisions  to  make  a  show  of  their  p*- 
Dance,  so  that  it  is  very  difilcidt  U,  say 
wlielher  even  your  next  neightiour  has 
given  himself  the  lasli  or  not. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room 
to  speak  as  we  could  wish  of  the  second 
part   of    Mr.     Hobhnuse's    work, — ^tbe 
Essay  on  tbe  present  Literature  of  Italy. 
Though  we  confess  ourselves  not  sufli- 
cieotly  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lite- 
ralure  of  the  present  day,  to  be  able  to 
judge  adequat«-ly  of  the  precise  merit  of 
this  dissertation,  yet,- from  what  xMr.  H. 
is  led  to  say  of  authors  who  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  we  are  induced 
to  judge  very  favourably  of  the  whole, 
u  far  as  it  goes,  for  it  piHifesses  to  be 
no  more  than  a  mere  sketch.     Jt  treats 
of  ibe  writings  and  genius  of  Cesarotti, 
Parmi,  Alfieri,  Pindemonte,  Mouti,  and 
Foscolo: — tbe  three  first  of  whf*m   the 
writer  very  properly  considers  as  belong- 
ing to  tlie  present  day,  though  they  are 
no  longer  living.     Upon  the  whole,  this 
Essay  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  pleasing 
and  useful  addition  to  our  stock  of  no- 
tices in  the  existing  liteiratureof  fosetgn 
nations. 


Th  PoHtieal  Siate  of  t^e  British  Em^ 
pirt;  containing  a  general  view  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Povesaions  of  the 
Crown;  the  JUwf,  CommeKe,  iUarc-. 
n«es,  OOlcet,  and«ther  EstabHslrnienfs, 
Civil  and  Mintary.  By  John  Adolphus. 
EkI.  Barrister  at  Law,  F.S.A.&c.  4 
«ola.8vo.£S.  CadeliandDawea,  L«i. 
don^  1818. 

A  WorJk4»f  ilu»4l«Miip|ioa>*Md8iig 
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ous.  orders  of  knighlhood.  To  the  po- 
litical Slattt  of  England  and  Wal«s  sur- 
ceeda  an  acconnt  of  the  Two  Uiiiver- 
sitits,  and  rarious  olher  institutions,  for 
the  diffusion  of  learning  and  the  art« 
and  sciences.  While  honourable  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Royal  and  l^ndon 
Institutions,  we  are  surprised  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the 
Russell  Institution,  or  of  the  Surrey  In- 
stitution, which  last  in  particular,  though 
graced  by  no  royal  charter,  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  most  essentially  to 
disseminate  a  co/rect  taste  for  literature, 
as  well  as  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

Our  attention  is  next  invited  to  a 
sketch  of  the  Trade  and  Trading  Com- 
panies  of  England,  the  Metropolis,  its 
public  edifices,  ard  places  of  amuse- 
ment—the Officers  of  State,  Revenues, 
Customs,  Bank,  Coin,  Navy  and  Army 
— the  various  Courts  of  Justice — ^aud 
finally  to  an  abstract  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  . ,   ^ 

Avowedly  compiled  as  this  work  is, 
from  printed  purees,  corrected  indeed 
and  supplied  by  oral  and  other  commu- 
nications,— ^it  rannot  be  expected  tooffer 
much  that  is  absolutely  novel.  It  is, 
however,  respectably  compiled,  and  far* 
nishes  an.  important  Book  of  reference 
for  private  individuals,  and  particularly 
to  our  legislators  and  statesmen.  We 
extract  the  following  apeciitaen  of  Mr. 
Adolphus*8  labours,  niative  to  the  qua- 
lifications and  election,  kr.  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  as  being  most  applicable 
tQ  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

OuALiriCATIOlIt    REQUISITE    TO     BIS     A 

'    Member   or   the  House   or  Commoms. 
Independently  of  the  circumstances  of  ma 
ture  age,  and  those  which  are  implied  in 
the   oaths  of    allegiance,  alijuration,  ami 
supremacy,  a  person  to  be  elected  a  meiti 
ber  for  a  conutys  must  have  a  freehold  or 
copyhold,  or  must  have  been  a  mortgagee 
ill   possession,  at  least   seven   years,  of  n 
clear  estate  of  the  value  of  £600  per  m 
num ;  and  to  be  elected  for  a  city,  borough, 
or  other  place,  except  the  ULlversities,  of 
the   value  of  £300.  per  annum     If  a   per 
ton  whoisnof  80  qoaKfi  d  is  elected   aiiO 
returned,  the  retuVn  ia  void  ;  and  by  atatut* 
9  Anne,  c.  5.  any  person  who  shall  Hppeai 
as  a  candidate,  or  shall  be  proposed  to  ht 
elected,  upoii  reasonable  reqnest  to  him  to 
bo  made  to  him  at  such  clectipo,  or  tiefore 


the  day  prefixed  in  the  writ  of 
for  meeting  of  parliamen^  by  any  candi- 
date, or  any  two  or  more  ^raous  baviog 
right  to  vote  at  yuch  etectioti,  shall  sw^ar 
to  his  qualification,  which  oath  ta  to  be 
returiied  into  the  court  of  chancery  or 
king's  bench,  within  three  months  after 
the  election,  under  a  penalty  upon  the 
sheriff  of  one  hundred  pounds;  one  hilf 
to  the  informer,  and  one  half  to  the  poor: 
And  if  the  candidate  so  required  refoao  to 
lake  the  uatli  at  the  time  of  electiou,  or 
before  the  day  lo  the  writ  meotioued  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  his  elerfioo  is 
v<»id.  This  act,  however,  excepts  the  eld- 
est son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  peer,  or  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  By  a  anbaequent  sta- 
inte,  33  Geo.  IL  c.  10  every  person,  cho- 
Hcn  to  serve  as  a  member  of  parltament, 
must  swear  to  his  qualification,  before  be 
sits  at  a  debate  in  the  house,  or  votes,  and 
9  hall  give  in  a  roll  or  schedule,  con  taming 
the  particulars  of  his  qualification,  of  what 
the  same  consists,  or  where  situate,  or  his 
election  shall  be  declared  void,  and  a  new 
writ  shall  isaue  By  fhe  act  of  union  with 
Ireland,  it  ia  declared,  that,  the  quififica- 
tions  in  respect  of  property  of  roemkiers 
elected  to  sit  in  the  hou^  of  commons 
shall  be  the  same  as  are  proyided  by  law 
in  the  cases  of  elections  for  couatiea,  cities, 
and  boroughs  in  England,  unless  any  otiicr 
prbvision  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  thai 
respect  by  act  of  parliament. 

Uis^UALiricATioNs.  The  following  per- 
sona cannot  sit  in  the  bouse  of  commons; 
aliens,  even  if  naturalized,    mioora,   tbe 
twelve  judges,  and  the  judges  of  aeasion, 
jostiriary,  or  exchequer,  in  Scotland ;  per- 
sons att%inted  of  treaaon  or  felony ;  peraocn 
concerned  in  the  management  of  any  duties 
or  taxes,' created  aince  l699,.(eki'ep(  the 
commiasioneia  of  the. treasury,/  ronmisst- 
oners  of  prizes,  transports. sick  sod  wound- 
rd ;  wine  licences,  navy  and   victoalltag; 
secretaries  or  receivers  of  prizes;  comp- 
t rollers  of  the  army  accounts;  agents  for 
regiments;  governors  of  pkntations  and 
their  deputies;  officers  of  Minorca  or  Gil}- 
raltar;  officera  of  the  excise  and  cuatoiBs; 
clerks  or  deputies  in  tbe  several  offi«ies  of 
the  treasury,  excheq^ier,  navy,  vicloaliiiig, 
adoiiralty,  psy  of  the  army  oi*  navy,  secre- 
taries of  atate,  aalt,  stamps,  apt>eals,  wine 
'iceoces,  hackney  coarhes,  b«wl(ers  and 
oedhra;    and  til   peiaoos  that   liokl  any 
iiew  office  undf*r  the  crown,  created  aince 
1705;  and  persons,  having  pensiooa  under 
he  crown,  during    pleasure,  or  for  auy 
'ern  of  yt»f^\    aheiiffs  of  counhra,  and 
itayora  and   liailiffs  (»f  boronf(ha,  are  not 
li. jble  in  their  reapertive  jor^ictiona.  as 
being  retmrniag  odlcers}  but  a  aherifiT  of 
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one  ooontT  ii  eligible  to  be  a  knight  of 
ftootber.  No  regiitnir  for  registering  me- 
noriaJii  of  df«dib  &c.  within  the  west  or 
east  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  or  hii 
deputy,  it  capable  of  being  elected;  nor 
any  contractor  with  tlie  officera  of  govern- 
ment, or  with  any  other  person,  for  the 
•eryfce  of  the  pobfick,  ao  long  as  he  holds 
any  such  contract,  or  derives  benefit  from 
it.  If  any  member  accepts  any  office  of 
profit  from  the  crown,  except  an  officer  in 
the  army  or  navy  accenting  a  new  commit* 
tion,  his  seat  IB  vacated;  but  such  memt)er 
b  capable  of  beipg  r6-electcd«  Persons 
convicted  of  bribery  at  any  election,  or  of 
treating  ibe  electors  with  meat  or  drink 
during  the  election,  are  incapable  of  sit- 
tiog  tUI  that  parliament  shall  have  been 
dissolved;  but,  unless  included  in  these 
standing  restrictions  and  di«qnahflratious, 
every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eliKiiile  of 
common  right:  though  there  are  instances, 
wherein  persons  in  particular  circumstances 
have  forfeited  that  common  right,  and  have 
been  declared  ineligible  y^  ihot  partla" 
mentt  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons, 
w  for  tter^  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

QuALiricaTioTts  nsquiRBD  it  Ei.bc- 
Toas.  In  elections  of  county  members, 
every  voter  must  have  a  freehold  of  the 
clear  yearfy  value  of  forty  shilfnigs,  over 
and  above  all  rents  and  charges,  payat>le 
oat  oC  and  in  respect  of  the  same ;  and 
have  been  In  the  actual  posie«iion,  or  re- 
ceipt of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  for 
hit  own  use,  twelve  calendar  months,  unless 
it  came  to  him  within  that  time,  by  descent, 
marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise  or 
promotion,  to  a  benefice  in  a  church,  or  to 
an  office.  To  tht*se  facts  the  freeholder  is 
to  twear«  if  required  by  either  candidate ; 
and  fnrther,  that  the  estate  has  not  been 
gimnted  to  him  fraudulently,  on  purpose  to 
qualify  him  to  vote;  and'  to  some  other 
particolars.  Fraudulent  grants  a  re  such  as 
ooDtain  an  agreement  to  reconvey,  or  to 
defeat  the  estate  granted;  which  agree- 
meota  are  made  void,  and  the  estate  is  ab- 
solntely  vetted  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
so  granted;  and  every  person,  preparing 
or  exerattng  snch  eonveyance,  or  voting 
mider  it,  forfeits  £40.  And  no  person  shall 
vote  in  respect  of  an  annuity  or  rent- 
charge,  uolew  registered  with  the  clerk  of 
the  pence  twelve  calendar  months  before. 

Tbe  qoalificationa  of  electors  in  ctties, 
boroughs^  and  Cinque  Ports  vary,  accord- 
ing to  peculiar  circooMtancetof  each  place, 
oiatiog  at  the  time  it  first  begun  to  return 
mcmlwn  to  parliament ;  or  established  by, 
cntlom  feom  time  immemorial ;  or  fay  de- 
cisiona  of  tbe  house  ofcommooa,  or  its  com- 
mittcei,  aitting  nader  the  ttatute  called  the 
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Grenville  Act  In  some  cities,  freeholders 
only  have  the  right  of  voting;  in  some 
places  the  right  is  rerened  to  the  corpo- 
ration; in  others  to  the  bursrasce  tenants; 
in  some  the  poputacy,  in  a  limited  sense, 
are  the  electors;  in  otlurs,  the  popniftcy, 
in  a  sense  almost  onlimiied,  nothing  more 
being  required  than  rfi»icfpnce.  Tl»f j<e  va- 
rieties^ and  the  particular  nature^  of  8ome 
of  them,  have  been  the  occasion  of  mnch 
discussion,  and  given  bfrtli  to  msiiy  pro- 
jects, for  what  Is  speeiouslv  railed  a  Par' 
liemmltny  "Reform,  /n  fliHf  dispute  it 
would  not  be  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to 
intermeddle,  further  than  b>  expression  of 
a  general  opinion,  that  no*  project  uhicb 
haa  yet  been  laid  liefi>re  the  pybli**,  pro- 
mises nearly  so  mnch  benefit  to  ih«-  public, 
or  dignity  to  thf  senate,  as  an  adherence 
to  the  ettabUshed  course,  which  habit 
has  rendered  conuenial  to  the  p^'ople,  and 
which,  by  its  variety  of  quatificatfons,  and 
means  of  obtaining  the  right  of  sntfrage, 
affords  opportunity  for  every  class  in  the 
British  ivmmuniry,  diversified  as  it  is,  to 
find  adequate  repreaentatiyes.  . 

A  general  reatraint  upon  voters  in  cities 
ftnd  l>oronghs  Is  im|>osed  h%  the  statute 
S  Geo.  ill.  c.  15.  which  declares,  that  no 
freeman  of  any  city  or  boromsh  (other  than 
such  as  claim  by  birth,  marri^ige,  or  servi- 
tode)  aball  be  entitled  to  vole  therein,  un« 
less  be  has  been  admitted  lo  his  freedom 
twelve  calendar  mouths  befi»rr  No  length 
of  possession  is  rcqni|[sd  from  voters  in 
burgagf^tenure  boroughs:  and  by  the  96 
Geo.  Hi.  c.  lOa  it  ia  enacted,  fbit  in  bo- 
roughs, where  the  honseholdrrs,  or  inha- 
bitauts  of  any  description,  claim  to  elect, 
no  person  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  aa 
auch  inhabitant,  unless  he  has  actually 
tieen  resident  in  the  borough  si.\  month! 
previous  to  the  day  which  he  tenders  bit 
vote 

The  voter  must,  if  required,  swear  to  hit 
name,  addition,  or  profession,  and  place  of 
abode;  and  alao,  hke  freeholders  in  coun- 
ties, that  they  believe  they  are  c^  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  that  tliey  hnve  not 
been  polled  before  at  the  election;  and  all 
voters,  if  required,  (which  is  now  but 
rarely  done,)  take  the  oaths  of  nhjurntion 
and  against  trRnsubstantiation,  and  the 
worship  of  saints.  An  oath  may  likewise 
be  demanded,  thai  the  voter  haa  not  re- 
ceived any  gift,  rewarti,  or  promise,  to  in- 
duce him  to  aire  his  suffrage ;  and  this  it 
called  the  bribery  oath. 

DlSQUALiriCATlON  OT  ElVTTOPh       Wo- 

tnen,  infanta,  idiola,  mid  men,  »nd  aliens, 
are  absolutely  disqualified:  but  persons 
made  deuixena,  or  naturalised,  acquire  the 
right  from  that  time.  Persons  convicted 
3D 
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of  bribtry,  beijory*  or  sabomatton  of  per* 
Jury ;  and  fiuwe  who  refune  to  tiike  |he 
oaths,  (or»  if  quaken,  to  make  the  affir- 
matioiit,)  requirr4  by  the  8tatatei»  are  dia- 
Abled  from  votiiiflr*    Penoiia  receiving  alms 
cannot  vote:  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
the  militja-man*  whose  family  re<*eive8  pa 
rochial  aid,  during  the  term  of  hia  actual 
•enrlre.    And  by  the  statute  M  Geo.  Ill 
Cf  41.   no  commlaaioner,  roMector,  super* 
T^o^  giiager,  or  other  oflicer  or  person 
employed  \n  the  charjtinic*  rollerting,  le- 
fybis;,   or  managing  the  duties  of  eftvise; 
nor  any  commiasioner,  coHertor,  comptrol- 
ter,  searcher,  orai\yotherolBcer  or  person 
employed  in  the  charging,  collecting,  1e* 
tying  or  managing  the  castoma,  or  any 
branch  or  part  thereof;  or  any  commis- 
aioner,  officer,  or  ot'»er  peraoo  employed 
in  collecting,  receiving,  or  managing  any 
of  the  stamp  dotiea;  nor  any  person  np- 
poinded  by  the  commiasioners  for  distribut- 
ing of  stamps;  nor  any  commissioner,  of- 
(l^r,  or  ottier  person  employed  in  collect- 
ing, lev^  ing,  or  managing  any  of  the  du- 
tiea  on  salt;  nor  any  surveyor,  collector, 
eomptroiler,   inspector^   officer,    or  other 
pe4-soq,  empipyed  in  collecting,  mauaglog, 
or  receiving  the  dutiea  on  windows,  or 
boiises;  nor  any  |>pst-matter*  poat-masters- 
general,  or  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies, 
or     any  person    employed   by  or    under 
)|im  or  them,  in  receiving,  collect iug,  or 
managing   (be  revenue  of  the  po«t-offioe, 
9r  any  part  thereof,  rior  any  captain,  mas- 
ter, or  mate  of  any  bhip,  packet,  or  other 
▼eaat;!,  einplo>ed  by,  or  under  the  post- 
master,  or  pasf-masters-^^enrral  iu  convey- 
Vig  the  mail  to  and   from  distant  parts, 
fhall  be  capable  of  giving  hi»  vote  at  any 
flection.    And  if  any  auch   person  shall, 
9f  bile  he  holds  such  office,  or  withiu  twelve 
months  after,  presume  to  vote,  his  suffrage 
ta  derlare<l  void,  and  he  Ia  subject  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  £\m,  one  half  to  be  paid  to  the 
informer,  the  other  to  the  treasurer  of  (he 
county  where  the  offence  is  committed; 
pud  lie  is  disabled  to  bold  any  office.     But 
thia  act  ia  declared  not  to  extend  to  com« 
missioners  of  land  tax,  or  any  person  act- 
iuK  under  their  appointment  in  collecting 
or  managing  the  land  tax ;  or  to  any  other 
person  conieriied  in  collecting  or  manage 
mg  any  other  rates  or  dutict  granted  by 
authority  of  parliamenf;  or  to  any  person 
holding  an  office,  usually  grsnted  to  t>e 
beM  by  letters  patent,  for  any  estate  of  in* 
heritanre, or  freehold.    1  heae  penaltiea  are 
Incurved,  not  merely  by  voting,  but  by  per* 
suadi*  g  or  infloeming  any  elector  to  give 
^or  wirbhold  bis  suffrage. 

MaamcR  OF  pnocaeDiifo  to  AV  £L«ct 
viON.    On  a  diasolutiuu  of  parliameutt  % 


warrant  or  billiasoea,  signed  ^y  the  king, 
Hfldrensed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  directing  him,  oh  recei^ 
thereof^  to  cause  the  uku'al  numb^of  wriBi 
to  be  made  and  aealed^  under  the  ^'ri^a^ 
aeal.    Upon  this  authority  ^he  wnbi  are 
made  out  and  issued ;  and,  to  prevent  de- 
lays or  cabala,    and  paeaerve  uniformitj 
throiigtiout  the  kingdom,  the  chancellor  la 
required  by  statute  to  iaaue  the  writs  with 
as  much  expedition  aa  may  be;    and  ihcrc 
must  be  forty  days  between  the  teste  and 
return.    But  the  tasuing  of  the  writ  by  the 
ihanrellor^  ia  only  on  the  firat  aummona  of 
parliament :   for  when  sittmg,  the  warrant 
for  the  writ  proceeds  from  the  house  of 
commons.    Formerly,  when  the  constitu- 
tion waa  in  an  unaettled  state,  the  iaautng 
of  the  writ  was  regulated  entirely  by  the 
lord  chancellor ;  but  so  early  as  in  the  year 
1580-1.  when  perhaps  prerogative  waa  at 
the  higneat,  the  commons  resolved,  **  That 
<*  during  the  aitting  of  this  court  there  do 
*•  not,  at  any  time,  any  writ  go  out,  for  tho 
•*  chosing  or  returning  of  any  knight,  citi- 
"  zen,  burgess,  or  baron,  without  tb«  war- 
•'  rant  of  this  bduse,  first  directed  for  the 
'•  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  accord- 
'*  ing  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed  juria- 
"  diction  and  authority  of  this  house." — 
Thi*  apparently  confined  the  power  to  tho 
actual  sitting,  and  left  the  chancellor  to 
iflsuethem  during  the  recess:  but  in  l672  3 
the  hoiise  resolved  the  meaning  of  the  for- 
mer resolution  to  be,  tliat  from  tbe  ft  rat 
day  of  meeting,  whether  actually  sitting  or 
hot,  the  house  had  the  power  of  orderfug 
the  writ  to  Issue;  audit  baseyer  since  cx- 
ertised  the  right.     To  supply  vacancies 
tint  may  happen  durjng  a  prorogation  pr 
adjournment,  and  that  the  full  number  of 
membera  may  be  present  at  tbe  meeting  of 
parliament,    and   partly  to  prevent  long 
contfstt,  it  is  provided  by  the  statute,  that 
if  the  house  be  prorogued  or  adjourned  for 
twenty  daya,  or  more,  and  a  memtier  diea, 
or  becomra  a  peer  doring  the  interval;  on 
certificate  tHereof  in  writing  from  two  mem- 
bers, tbe  speaker  aball  make  out  hia  war- 
rant to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  iasoe  a 
new  writ,  b^ving  first  given  fourteen  daya 
notice  of  hia  indention  in  tbe  London  Ga- 
teite:  but  sncb  writ  need  not  issue,  unleaa 
fourteen  daya  would  expire  from  the  timo 
of  delivering  tbn  certificate,    before  tho 
next  meeting. 

The  aubstance  of  these  writa  ou^ht  to 
continue  iu  their  original  easence,  without 
,any.  alteration  or  addition,  unleaa  it  be  Ijjr 
act  of  pnrliament;  for,  if  original  wril^  at 
the  common  law  can  receive  no  alteration 
ora^ldition,  but  by  act  of  tbe  legislature^ 
ao,  «/0f  Omp  cannot  tboao  for  tbe  iiuumouo 
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» <iiiiii  coort'of  pBrthmMHt,  where  • 
m  i«MMd»  directed  to  thetheriffor 
eae  covaty  ooly,  the  boroosh  lying  in  two 
eoootiee.  or  wiicre  it  wee  cfolivered  to  llie 
rittriff  of  B  wrong  couoty,  or  one  of  the 
ittunitiig  officers  wee  deed,  end  there  wae 
eot  tine  for  thciHeclieo  of  enother,  the 
honee  hae  ordered  the  meawiiger  of  the 
greet  aeai  to  forbear  deJiveriug  the  writ,  or 
•eu^fwdeee  to  iatoe :  bat  whef« the  writ 
wm  directed  to  the  b«iliflb  and  burgenef, 
the  bailiff  being  only  the  lord*»  minister, 
and  not  the  returning  olBcer,  and  the  right 
•f  voting  being  ui  the  burgh  holden.  and 
not  in  Ibe  bnigcaiea  at  large,  yet  the  mis- 
directioD  was  held  not  to  vitiate  tiiewrit) 
end  Ihoogh  delivered  to  another,  and  not 
to  the  bailiff  and  the  borgb  holders,  yet 
the  election  under  the  writ  so  misdirected 
and  delivered  was  held  good;  and  where  n 
particular  place,  by  its  corruption  or  other- 
wiae,  hjia  tocurred  the  dipleasore  of  the 
boase»  t  be  iasuing  of  the  w  rit.  is  suepeoded 
by  order  of  the  booie,  es  in  the  Hindon 
euid  Sheflsbury  cases. 

As  the  mesffeuger  of  the  great  seal  is 
responsible  for  the  due  delivery  of  the  writ, 
he  may  eiitrait  It  for  carriage  to  whomso 
ever  he  pleases ;  even  to  a  caudidste :  liut 
it  is  expressly  provided,  that  It  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  proper  officer  to  whom  the 
execution  of  the  writ  belongs,  and  to  no 
other :  and  where  writ  or  precept  has  been 
delivered  to  the  candidate  himself,  or  to 
two  burgesses  who  were  not  coustables  of 
the  borough,  the  parties  delivering  them 
were  committed  by  the  house.  In  the 
counties  palatine,  the  writ  issues  to  the 
cfaamberlaio,  his  lieutenant,  or  deputy, 
who  makes  his  precept  to  the  sheriff;  and 
ID  that  of  Durham  it  issues  to  the  bishop 
or  bis  chancellor.  In  the  Citil]ue  Ports  it 
is  directed  to  the  warden,  except  for  the 
election  at  Dover,  where  it  is  delivered  to 
the  constable  at  Dover. 

For  tho  eketion  of  cittaeus  and  buif^esses, 
ths  writ  itself  does  not  issue<to  the  return- 
iugoaeer,  but  to  the  abertff,  who  sends 
this  praeept,  under  his  hand  andaeal,  to  the 
:priBUBpul  <«Mf9i8ti«te  within  the  eityand 
•teroogh,  (wherein  by  reuuon  of  the  h>ca] 
-^juiiidMliott  he  cannot  ifitertbre.)  directing 
i^in  .to  eMoplywith  the  ^aubstance  of  the 
-mrit,  which  siislwrtiyoet  forth. 

lo  county  elections  the  writ  does  not 
-IKrect  tbe  time,  place,  and  manner  of  elec- 
♦tion  with  sdlRcieut  mimileness;  but  these 
-we  supplied  by  several  atatotes  which 
wlain,  that  the  sheriff  shsll,  within  two 
*«»y«  •ftc  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  cause 
.  protfumation  at  the  usual  place  of  election, 
T>f  mwpetM  court, to  WhoMeb  therefor 


purpose  of  .sooh  election  oaly,  .aoy  dav 
except  Snnday,  not  later.tlum  theoixleeulh 
day,  nor  earlier  than  the  tenth,  from  the 
day  of  making  such  proclamftt;on,  anditw 
proceed  then  and  there  as  st  a  county 
court,  or  adjourned  county  court,  under 
the  laws  in  being;  and  ihe  is  required  te 
go  tO'Clection  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  county 
court  muMt.be.  Iield  at  tlie  mott  public  and 
Usual  place  of  election  within  'the  county, 
where  it  hath  been  usmiily  held  for  forty 
years  last  past;  and  the  sheriff  is  for  bidden 
to  adjourn  the  'Conrt  to  ai*y  other  olaoe, 
without  consent  of  the  candidates.  In  tbe 
county  of  Hants,  he-  may  adjourn  ieom 
Winchester  )to  Newport,  in  Ibe  Isle  of 
Wight,  at  the  request  \^  one  of  the  candi- 
dates. And  so  essential  is  the  pisce  of 
election  presoribed  b^  the  sfatuie,  that 
when  au>< particular  circumstnHi<e  requires 
a  variation,  tbe  legi«lature  itse:f  auist  inter- 
pose to  authorise  it.  Therefore  when  pri- 
soMcrd  were  stationed  at  Wiucliester,  wIk> 
required  a  ^uard,  the  soldiery  b«>iiig,  by 
otli«r<statutes,  ordered  to  be  removed  duff- 
ing the  election,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
election  should  be  held  at  New  Ahresfoffd, 
and  not  at  Winchester. 

In  city  and  borough  elections,  the  sherijf, 
being  originally  under  no  special  orrxprcdi 
regulation,  used  frequently  to  detain  tbe 
writ,  and  neglect  to  issue  the  precept,  aqd 
ofleu  would  take  upon  himself  U>  make  the 
return  of  citizens  or  burgessefl  as  elected* 
when,  in  truth,  there  had  been  no  election. 
For  remedy  of  these  abuses  several  statutes 
have  provided,  that  the  sheriff  shall  isaae 
his  precept  within  three  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  writ,  nnd  deliver,  or  cai|ie 
the  same  to  be  delivered,  to  the  proper 
returning  officer,  and  no  other,  %\lio  is, to 
indorse  the  date  of  the  receipt  in  presence 
of  the  iierson  delivering  it.  In  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Ihe  time  for  issuing  the  precept  was 
enlarged  to  six  days.  The  returning;  officer 
I  of  the  city  or  borough  was  formerly  under 
no  particular  direction  of  time  or  plage^ 
for  proceeding  to  the  election,  provided  be 
was  ready  to  make  his  return  «vithin  the 
period  required  by  the  writ;  but  it  .has 
been  enacted,  that  he  should  proceed  .to 
the  election  within  eight  days  from  t|pe 
receipt  of  the  precept,  givhig  foar.d^s 
notice,  in  which  be  must  express  the  pur- 
pose  of  tlie  meeting,  as  well  a&  at  tiie  llme^ 
and  place ;  and  uot  state  it  to  he  a  meetiog, 
generaliy.  The  place  of  election  mustTe 
within  the  district,  and  ought  to  be  in  tbe 
guildhall ;  and  though  there  i^  no  statute 
making  that  necessary,  yet  if  it  were  held 
in  any  other  place,  .oeotrary. to  the  «sual 
course,  which  should  oocasron  a  prejudice 
90S 
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to  any  of  the  candidatet,  it  would  probably 
make  the  election  void. 

For  ^e  prevention  of  undue  influence 
many  regulations  are  adopted. 

When  the  time  and  i^lace  of  election, 
either  in  counties  or  t>orooghs»  are  fixed, 
all  soldiers  quartered  there  are  to  remove^ 
at  least  one  day  before  the  election,  to  the 
dittaijce  of  two  miles  or  more;  and  not  to 
return  till  one  day  after  the  poll  is  ended. 
Riots  ha?e  been  frequently  determined  to 
make  an  election  void :  by  ?ote  of  the 
house  of  eoromona,  no  lord  of  parliament, 
or  lord  lieutenant  of- a  county,  has  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  com- 
moners; and,  by  statute,  the  lord- warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  shall  not  recommend 
any  members  there.  It  is  also  enai*ted, 
that  no  candidate  shall,  after  the  dale  (usu- 
ally called  the  tuki)  or  after  the  ordering 
of  the  writs,  that  is,  after  the  signing  of  the 
warrants  to  the  chancellor  for  issuing  them; 
or  after  the  vacancy,  give  any  money  or 
eatertainroent  to  the  electors,  or  promise 
to  give  any,  either  to  any  particular  per- 
SODS,  or  to  the  place  in  general,  in  order 
to  his  being  elected ;  on  pain  of  being  in- 
capable to  serve  for  that  pUce  in  that  par- 
liament. And  if  any  money,  giCr,  office, 
employment,  or  reward,  be  given  to  ;niy 
voter,  at  anytime,  in.  order  to  influence 
him  to  give,  or  withhold,  his  vole,  as  well 
hethAttaketi  as  he  that  offers,  such  bribe, 
forfeits  5001.  and  is  for  ever  disabled  from' 
voting  and  holding  any  office  in  any  corpo- 

'ration;  unless  before  conviction,  he  will 
discover  some  other  offender  of  the  same 
kinri,  and  then  he  is  indemoifled  for  his 
own  offence. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  the 
returning  officer  is  first  to  take  an  oath 
against  briberv,  and  for  the  due  execution 

'  of  his  office.  It  is  then  used  in  cases  where 
a  contest  is  expected,  that  the  persons  in- 
tending to  tie  candidates  are  put  in  nomi- 
natkon  by  their  respective  friends;  and 
generally  they  address  the  electors  them- 
•elv^.    The  returning  officer  then  requires 

'  a  shew  of  hands  on  bdialf  each  candidate, 
and  declares  who  of  them,  in  his  judg- 
ment, has  a  majority.  The  party  to  whose 
disadvantage  the  declaration  ia  made,  bv 
himself,  or  any  elector,  demands  a  poll. 
In  this  place  it  may  l)e  necessary  to  ot>- 
serve,  that  a  candidate  is  not  precluded 
from  offering  himself,  because  he  was  not 
pnt  in  nomination  the  first  day ;  a  new 
one  may  be  proposed  at  any  time  during 
the  poll ;  but  the  electors  who  have  once 

'  given  their  suffrages  cannot  retract,  or  alter 
them,  in  consideration  of  that,  or  any  other 
circumstance. 
'  By  se?er«l  statutes  it  ia  enaettd,  that  the 


poll  shall  commence  on  the  dajdemaodedy 
or  on  the  next,  unless  Sunday,  awl  then 
npou  the  following  day;  and  not  to  oooti- 
nue  more  than  fifteen  days^  Suodays  ex- 
cepted ;  and  the  poll  is  thereby  required 
to  be  kept  open  each  day  during  its  con- 
tinuance, for  seven  hours  at  lesat,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  eight  In  county 
elections,  the  sheriff,  or,  in  his  abaence, 
the  under-sheriff,  with  such  others  aa  be 
shall  depute,  proceed  to  take  the  poll  im- 
mediately on  its  tielng  demanded.  The 
clerks  are  to  take  it  in  the  pretence  of  the 
slieriff  or  under  sheriff,  or  such  as  shall  t>e 
deputed ;  and  the  sheriff,  or  under-sheriff* 
swear  the  clerk»  truly  and  indifferently  to 
take  such  poll,  and  to  set  down  the  name 
of  the  freeholder,  the  place  where  his  free- 
hold lies,  and  for  whom  he  is  polled.  The 
sheriff,  or,  in  hb  absence,  his  undef^aberiff, 
appoints,  for  snch  candidate,  such  one  per- 
son as  he  shall  nominate,  to  be  inspector 
of  every  clerk  sppointed  to  take  the  poll. 
Booths  are  erected  at  the  expeoce  of  the 
candidates,  proportionate  to  the  hundreds 
within  the  county,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
in  number;  and  a  clerk  appointed  to  take 
tli(:  poll  at  each  booth ;  and  lists  are  made 
out  of  the  towns,  villages,  parishes,  or  ham- 
lets, in  each  hundred,  rape,  or  districts, 
and  a  copy  delivered  to  each  candidate  on 
request:  and  none  are  to  vote  for  land 
tying  in  another  hundred,  towu,  or  parish^ 
except  in  those  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
such  booth,  unless  the  lands  He  in  pome 
place  not  mentioned  in  the  lists.  Elections 
for  cities  and  other  places  proceed  under 
nearly  the  same  regulations;  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  candidates,  counsel 
are  allowed  to  attend  and  discuss,  before 
the  returniiig  officer,  any  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  voters. 

The  rights  and  powers  of  the  retomiog 
officer,  in  these  case»,  do  not  appear  to  be 
clearly  ascertaineil.  He  must,  if  required, 
oblige  the  candidates,  or  eithiT  of  them, 
to  swear  to  their  qunliflrationa,  but  he 
cannot  judge  of  their  disability.  He  may 
oblige  the  electors  to  swear  to  their  qoa* 
liOcations,  age,  religion,  and  exemption 
from  bribery;  and,  on  objection  taken  to 
any  of  them,  m^y  hear  the  objection  die- 
cussed  by  counsel;  but  the  evidenet;  of  the 
voter  is  conclusive  in  the  case,  no  otlier 
testimony  can,  during  the  election,  t>e  ad- 
duced; and  it  is  very  doiil>tful  whether 
the  voter  is  obliged  to  answer  any  qoeatkm 
tending  to  prevent  him  from  exerc  iaiog 
the  franchise  which  be  claims.  If  a  person 
having  a  right  to  vole^  is  hindered  by  the 
presiding  officer,  an  action  on  the  rase  will 
lie;  but  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  obstfuclioa  was 
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wilful  and  malicioot.  If  the  fre^'dom  of 
election  la  violated  by  any  riotous  and  tu- 
iniiIluou»  proceed! nf(8,  the  vheriff  may  take 
the  off  uders  into  rustody  ;  but  whether  Ite 
iBa>  commit*  where  the  election  is  not  ob- 
stnicted  in  any  manner  amounting  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  may  admit  of  some 
doubt. 

Scroti HT. — A  ppll  protracted  to  the 
latert  Bomcot*  musi  be  closed  at  tliree 
o'clock  in  the  afterooon,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  9  and  the  returning  o65cer  must  then 
immediately,  or  on  the  next  day,  publiity 
declare  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have 
a  majority  of  voiceu  \  and  forthwith  malce 
a  return  arrordingly,  unless  a  scrntioy  is 
demanded  b>  au>  candidate,  or  by  two  or 
more  of  the  elector^,  which  he  shall  deem 
it  necessary  to  grant.  In  that  case,  be  is 
to  proceed  tbereapon ;  but  so  as  that,  in 
all  cases  of  a  general  election,  if  he  hn^ 
the  return  of  the  writ,  he  shall  cause  ^ 
return  of  the  members  to  be  filed  in  the 
crown  office,  on  or  befott  the  da? on  which 
th?  writ  is  returnable ;  und  if  he  acts  under 
precept,  he  shall  make  a  retnrn  of  that  in- 
strument at  least  fix  days  before  the  return 
of  the  writ ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  general  elec 
tioH.  then  in  <awt  of  a  scrutiny,  a  return 
of  the  meiuber shall  be  madt  within  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  poll.  Upon  a 
scrutiny,  the  returning  officer  canuot  com- 
pel aojr  witness  to  k)e  sworn,  though  the 
statute  gites  him  the  power  of  aduiiuiiiter- 
ing  80  oath  to  those  who  consent  to  take 
it  Where  there  are  objections  to  votes  on 
each  side,  be  must  decide  upon  them  alter, 
nat  eiy. 

RcTURii-— The  scrutiny  being  fiuisb^d. 
the  sheriff  must  make  a  return  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  a  majority  on  the  revised 
poll  within  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
words  of  the  writ,  so  far  as  the>  relate  to 
the  returtt,  are,  *'  and  the  namea  of  the 
"  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  so  to  be 
**  elected,  you  cause  to  l>e  inserted,  in  cer 
"  tain  indentures  to  l>e  thereupon  made 
**  between  you  and  those  who  shall  be  pre- 
"  sent  at  such  election,  and  them  at  the 
"  day  and  place  aforesaid  you  cause  to 
"  come.  Sec.  k.c.  And  that  the  election 
'*  in  yoar  full  county,  so  made  distiurtly 
"  and  openly,  under  yoor  seal,  and  the 
"  seals  of  those  who  shall  be  present  at 

*  such  e]«-.   ioDy  you  do  certify  to  us,  in 

*  our  chancery,  at  the  day  and  place  aforc- 
"  said*  without  delay,  remitting  to  us  one 
"  part  of  tbe  aforesaid  indentures  aon^xeu 
"  to    these  presents,  togethn    with   this 

*  writ."  The  certificatr  of  the  election  is 
required  to  h<'  the  same  both  in  county  ami 
bofoagh  ('e.  (ioiiAj  that  is,  by  indetttures, 
vnCer  tbe  •€»!»  of  tbe  electorSf  and  of  the 


returniqg  officer,  who  seals  a  connterpert 
I'his  practice  has  been  constantly  complied 
with,  and  seems  analogous  to  proceeainga 
of  inquisition  before  tlie  sheri if  and  coro- 
ner, who  return  their  inquests  under  seal. 
Any  other  mode  of  making  the  return  haa 
been  held  bad,  but  amenable. 

For  a  false  return,  the  aheriff,  by  the 
old  statutes  of  Henry  VU  forfeits  1 001.  and 
and  the  returning  officer  in  boroughs^  401. 
For  offences  against  the  act  of  25  Geo.  IIL 
c.  34,  they  are  punishable  by  ioformation 
or  indictment,. to  which  no  nolUfrouq[id 
or  ceuei  procuiui  can  be  entered  j  and  if 
any  sheriff  or  returning  officer  shall  wil- 
fully delay,  neglect,  or  refuae,  duly  to  re- 
turn any  person  who  ought  to  be  returned, 
the  party  may,  on  the  decision  of  a  select  * 
committee  in  his  favour,  sue  such  return- 
ing officer,  in  any  coutt  of  record  at  Weat- 
ni Ulster,  or  the  court  of  sessions  in  Scot- 
land; and  shall  recover  double  the  daniagea 
he  shall  sustain  by  reason  thereof,  with 
full  costs  of  suit.  Where  the  right  of  elec- 
tion is  doubtful,  and  conaeqaeutly  what 
candidates  arc  duly  elected,  the  returning 
officer  may,  and  for  his  own  safety,  ought 
to  make  a  double  return.  But  this  moat 
k>e  done  on  the  returning  oncer's  uwn 
judgment,  not  on  the  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties. When  the  election  is  over,  tii**  re- 
turning officer  is  bound,  under  a  penalty 
of  5001.  to  deliver  forthwith  a  copv  of  the 
poll  to  any  person  desiring  it,  and  payine 
a  reasonable  charge  for  writing  it.  And 
the  sheriff  must,  within  twenty  days  after 
a  county  election,  deliver  upon  oath  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  all  the  poll  books  of 
such  election,  without  any  embezzlement 
or  alteration ;  and  where  there  are  more 
clerks  of  the  peace  than  one,  the  original 
poll  books  to  one  of  tbe  clerks,  and  attest- 
ed copies  to  the  rest,  to  be  kept  among  the 
records  of  the  county. 

PsTiTioff-r-The  penons  retttmed  ac- 
cording to  the  forma  above  deacribed  are 
the  sitting  members,  until  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  petition,  shall  adjudge  the 
return  to  be  false  aud  illegal.  By  the  sta- 
tute 10  Geo.  III.  c.  Id,  railed  the  Clren- 
%ille  act,  explained,  amended,  and  improv- 
ed by  several  succeeding  acts  of  the  legia  . 
hiture,  a  tribunal,  is  erected  and  regulat- 
ed for  determioini<  the  merits  of  contested 
elections.  B>  these  statutes,  any  person 
interested  may  present  a  petition,  com.* 
plaining  of  an  undue  election;  but  -one 
subscriluT  of  tbe  petition  most  enten  Into  a' 
rerognizaoce,  himself  in  dOOl.  fiith  two 
sureties  of  lOOl.  eHcb,  to  uppeat  andsup- 
port  bis  petition;  and  tbeo  the  iiouse  ap- 
point s  day  bcNond  fuurleen  days  after  the 
coBBcacenent  of  the  aciaioa  »or  tiM  i«t*n 
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of  ffte  writ;  aod  gl?e  notice  to  the  peti- 
tiodera  md  live  sitting  memtMn  to  attend 
the  iMr  of  the  house  on  that  day  by  them- 
•etves,  their  counsel,  or  agents;  which  day 
may  be  Httered ;  but  notice  mutt  be  given  of 
the  new  appoitited  day.  On  the  day  Axed, 
if  one  hundred  members  do  not  attend, 
the  hoiiiie  adfoarna  frons  dny  to  day,  ex- 
€0pt  over  Snitdnyv  and  fbr  ativ  number  of 
day*  over  Chrii^mat-day,  Whit-Sunday, 
and  C;ood- Friday.  And  when  one  hun- 
dred or  more  members  are  present,  the 
bOttse  shall  proceed  to  no  other  bnainess, 
except  swearing  in  members,  receivtfij^ 
reports  from  committees,  ameodhig  returns, 
atlvnding  his  majosty  or  commissioners  in 
th«  house  of  fords,  receiving  messag«*M  from 
tbe  lorda,  or,  on  days  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  siny  articles  ef  impeachment  exhi- 
biled  h)  the  commons  m  parliamenf,  the 
bwdness  necessary ^fbr  ttml  purpose*,  then 
tbe  petitioners,  thfir  connsel,  and  amenta 
are  ordered  to  the  bar,  the  door  locked,  I  lie 
orders  ot*  she  day  reed,  and  the  names  of 
aU  Ihe  membeiv  belonging  to  the  bouse, 
written  or  printed  on  separate  pieces  of 

Earchment  of  eqt»»l  srze,  are  pot  hito.  six 
•xes  or  glasses  in  eqnal  nombers  and  the 
cl»rk  draws  a  name  frum  each  of  the  glasses, 
in  rolation,  which  name  is  read  by  the 
spoaker  j  and  if  the  person  is  present,  and 
not  disqttaliAfKi,  it  is  pot  down,  and  in  thi^ 
nfawiner  \he*  proceed  tHI  forty-nine  siicli 
Dimes  are  collected.  But  besides  these 
forty-nine,  each  parfy  aelects  out  of  the 
whole  number  present,  one  person  who  is 
to  be  his  nominee.  Members  who  hsve 
voted  at  that  election,  or  who  are  petition- 
erSt  or  are  petitioned  agaiobt,  cannot  serve; 
and  persons  who  are  sixty  years  of  age,  or 
,,  wlk>  l»a  ve  served  before,  are  excused  if  they 
require  it ;  and  others  who  can  shew  any 
mvterial  reason,  may  also  be  excused  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  bouse.  After  forty- 
nfne  names  are  so  drnwn,  lists  of  them  are 

S'ven  to  the  respective  parties^  who  with- 
aw,  Hiid  alternately  strike  off  one  (tl>e 
petitioners  beginning)  till  tiiey  are  reduced 
to  thirteen;  and  these  thirteen,  with  the 
two  nominees,  constitufe  the  select  com«^ 
mittee.  If  there  are  three  parties,  they 
alternately  strike  off  one;  and  in  I  hat  ewe 
the  thirteen  chnie  thf*  two  nominees.  The 
niemtM!rsof  the  committee  thus  formed  are 
jben  ordered  by  the  honse  to  meet  witltlti 
fon^  hours;  and  fhey  cannot  ad- 
Jourivfor  more  than  twenty-four  hbara, 
excepNiy^r  Sundays,  Chr  ill  mas- Day,  and 
Goodliii^^.  without  leave  of  the  house; 
and  no  nujiU/er  of  the  <  owimittee  can  ab- 
sent himself  witb"nt  the  like  leave,  upon 
special  canse  verified  upon  oatiL  The  com- 
Bfttee  cnttnot  orftgtfiftify  proceed  to  busi- 


ness with  fcwer  than  thirteen  bm 
but  after  they  have  sat  foarteen  dsyi^ 
twelve,  and  after  twenty- Ave  da ys^  eleven 
meniliera  are  siifflcient.  If  for  three  soc^ 
cessire  days  the  requisite  nurat)er  fail  fai 
their  attendance,  the  committee  is  diivohr- 
ed.  They  continue  to  sit,  notwithstanding 
a  prorogation  of  parliament.  They  are  cR 
sworn  at  the  table  of  the  house,  that  titay 
will  giire  a  trne  judgment  according  to  Ae 
evidence ;  and  every  question  is  detemmi- 
ed  by  a  majority.  They  may  aend  fbr  wit- 
nefses,  and  examine  them  upon  oath.— 
When  tlie  whole  evidence  is  heard,  they 
report  to  the  house  whether  tbe  election 
be  s  doe  election  or  void;  and  also  whe- 
ther the  petition  or  defence  b«-  fHiiil— a 
and  vexatioua,  in  which  case  the  piwty  ag^ 
grieved  shdll  recover  costs :  and  the  hoaae, 
on  being  informed  of  such  report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  order  the  sane 
to  tie  entered  in  their  journals,  and  give 
the  necessary  directions  for  altering  or  oon- 
firming  tbe  return,  or  for  issuing  a  new 
writ,  or  for  carrying  such  determination 
into  execution,  as  the  case  may  require. 

But  when  the  committee  are  of  opinion 
I  hat  the  merits  of  a  petition  depend  upon  a 
question,  respecting  tbe  right  of  electifm, 
or  the  appohitment  of  a  returning  ofBcer, 
they  require  the  connsel  of  the  respective 
parties  to  deliver  a  statement  d  the  right 
for  which  they  contend,  and  the  committee 
then  report  to  the  houae  thoae  atatements 
with  their  jildg men ts  thereupon ;  and  If  no 
peraon  petition  within  a  iwelve  month,  or 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  tbe  next  aession,  to  oppose  ancfa 
judgment,  it  isfinal  and  conclusive  IbreVer. 
But  if  such  a  petition  be  presented,  then, 
befbre  the  day  appointed  for  the  conside- 
ration of  it,  any  other  penton,  upon  thit 
petition,  may  be  admitted  to  defend  tlie 
judgment,  and  a  second  committee  ue 
appointed  exactly  in  tbe  same  manner  with 
the  first;  the  decision  of  which  committee 
pnfs  an  end  to  all  further  litigation  on  tbe 
point  in  question. 

EwYEcrw  or  Ecxctioms.— The  indivi- 
dual thus  elected  and  returned,  becomes 
tbe  representalive  of  the  commons  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  not  the  delegate  or  agent  of  the 
particular  place  for  which  be  takes  his 
seat. 

[m^csNllnaecf.] 

Anioniaj  a  Poem ;  with  Notes  degcrip- 
tive  of  the  Phigue  in  Malta,  By  Binrdo 
Young,  8vo.  5s.  Longman  ft  Co.  Lon- 
don, 1818. 
This  is  a  very  affecting  tale,  narrated 
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iii«  msyummOif.  «9AV9  may  udd 
(vhaft  we  wUh  we  c«hI4  ^waj4  Bi^r.)  >» 
a  very  nataral  naooer.  It  is  wntteD  id 
ttanlaa  of  twenty  coapleta  each,  but 
which  do  not  always  e? ince  the  stricl«»t 
rec^ard  to  correctness  of  Teraification. 
The  re^lder,  however,  wbp'  is  not  very 
fastidious  \u  this  respect,  will  soon  for- 
get the  fals^  rhymes,  which  prt^ent 
themaelfea^  in  the  superior  interest  elici- 
ted by  tbe  atory.  llie  tender  passion, 
of  course,  is  ibc  subject  of  the  poet's 
by,  and,  it  ia  but  justice  to  him,  to 
state  that  we  have  rarely  seen  it  touched 
with  more  delicacy  and  fidelity  than  he 
has  pottrtrayed  it.  The  fable,  which  ia 
very  simple,  i$  briefly  this  :— 

Antonia,  rt?  Jieroine,  is  Xbp  dangh- 
ter  of  •  franeiaco,  noble,  and  Ungema* 
fiiir;'  lovely  and  accoinpli»hed,  her  hand 
^nd  heart  are  solicited  by  several  no^le 
Ma||eae  youths  of  whi>ni  Orlando,  '  her 
match  in  all  save  fortune*  is  beloved  in 
return.  He  embarks  on  a  commercial 
expedition,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  for- 
tune worthy  pf  bis  miafreas  ;  and  during 
his  absence  Dylrook*  i^P  opulent  but 
infirm  suitor,  obtains  her  fs|ther*s  pro- 
Btae  of  Antonia^  hand.  The  day  ia 
fixed  for  her  involuntary  nuptials. 
Tbry  wait  Ibe  Brid^gruOni— b«t  indol|{eot  sit 
And  tbmtft  arc  vaio  to  melt  tfae  niald«>u  ii 
heart  [l>ylr«ok- 

The  hamr  It  ({ooc  that  should  have  broui^ht 
Se  conra  out  yet  *  while  ho|M  and  wonder  luvk. 
Bdboldbi«harbiiiaerl-hMtaM<i«M>ry      ' 
1V«^  is  his  face,  smI  wiMoef « in  bi»  eye  I 
Be  hastes  lu  mar  their  tfymcneftu  sefoc 
Wah  tidings  dftf r-^-  Thf  f «»t  a»d  ^foraa- 

IMmi^  Di^rmk  in  pfrifffu  dufrw  I 
YuUfpk  «mnu-*t'ror«  «  Ami  yewmbrmcir^ 
A  iewt  horror  chilled  pnnntU  prirti— - 
Pispemcd  the  (oests— ind  sated  the  dtsiiaed 

Hride; 
Saspended  pleanare  io  the  dre-  d  of  pain, 
While  dciolatioo  arged  his  woefnl  mga. 

The  plague,  which  ia  communicated 
by  this  mesjienger,  speedily  diffuses  it- 
self  through  Francisco's  house ;  the  un- 
feeling father  and  his  wife  become  its 
vietints  ;  their  hou«e  is  delivered  Io  the 
flamea  which  destroy  their  all ;  and  An- 
tonia, a  wrrtched  outcast,  avoided  by 
every  one  as  infected,  at  length  plun^ea 
into  the  iK-ennin  deapair.  She  is  however 
^tacued  from  a  watery  grave  by  Morans, 
^  nublp  S^alteae,  who  had  been  one  of  her 
jMbpifltffj  b«tii|i^«r^^t4^i^  \m$  ba(^ 


T<^ 


introduce  aome  a€eciing  details,  respect- 
ing M»e  ravages  of  the  plague,  whicli 
interest  tlie  reader  the  more  deeplt, 
becauae  they  are  found^-^  «M  facU  tnai 
actually  occurred,  during  the  prj^'*"?* 
of  that  tremendous  acourgeat  Malta,  in 
the  year  1813.  Aa  Moran  is  carrying  . 
off  his  fair  pri^,  a  Creek  vessel  comea 
in  sight— a  conflict  ensiit-a— Moran  la 
slain,  and  Antonia  is  restjired  to  litr 
brother  Cantore,  and  her  lofer  priando, 
ifho  were  both  on  board. 

We  extract  the  foUofring  plWR^»  1* 
which  the  progreaa  of  the  pestilence  la  de- 
scnbed,  not  as  being  the  best  ot  the  poem  f 
but  as  those  which  may  be  moat  coh* 
veniently  df  tacbed,  and  ako  on  account 
of  our  author's  note,  which  presents  » 
faithful  and  striking  delineation  ot  tbe» 
ravagea  of  the  plague  in  Malta  during 
the  year  1813. 

God  of  the  Just !  and^nsrdlan  of  the  freel 
What  scents  artie  on  anjfwistoed  memory  . 
Prom  ►treetsdepopulsteti- towns  forlorn-^ 
Nirbts  red  with  ruin  lightlhg  in  the  inom ! 
From  Feelina's  wi^ch-from  Nature's  mort^ 

throes—  ^    ^^"^iXZ 

Where  shall  I  tuni— n.r  meet  appalling 
envenoaed  plagne  !-ih»t  trrror  of  tnsnkiod. 
Destroyed  the  aocisl  sympathies  ofmlud,-- 
Snhdned  the  proud— the  humble  »iei.rt  distrest, 
Bitdeioy  be  sad— Hud  beaoiy  he  niiblest  . 
Spread  thrtwfh    the  Isle  its    owwhelmiag 

And  dI!S"dng  the  niifhtly  |tl»tt«l  »«»»'l 
Men— •oinen— babis— promi-cuooa,  crow4 

Till  nioniiotc  chase  their  bearersfrow  thcgraenl 

R«  fi-rttou  »lekeDs  at  th«  tragic  lalp. 

Where  lanieiiiatioM*s  murottrs  IW  the  ge*'?  - 

Where  eeery  face  betrayed  ihe  •*«rel  «lMed- 

Wk€  ngxi  wV  ^weU  like  number  of  lAe  dtudl 

Self-preservatiou  mutnally  began 

To  break  the  chain  unitiui  man  to  oinn. 

Commerce  departed—strangers  shunned  the 

And  gaunt  lUnration  perished  whare  he  lay  I 

Prom  street  to  street  contn«pon'sven«niipiPead 
W(»i«  guilt  diftused,  and  hunpsr  touch  d  the 

Eeeu  mfw'remembrmnce  shudders  to  re^aee 
(>.ie  moeing  scene  that  tune  may  n.it  efface: 
Beftiie  mine  eys  starvation's  tt.fj.ng  appear. 
Imploring  bread-by  f«ni.oe  made  h.  w  dearl 
AiDund  that  man  whose  Ueail.  .»  P^^^l^^T^^ 
They  cruwd-buy-toucb— «d  bear  cool agio^^ 

Bebold'dreeiion  harte  with  panting  breath. 
To  bk9f  ^  ^iklKU  I'fth  the  liwuit  of-^eath  I 
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E«c1|,fbBdlyprMMit^iNr  ^ovynaapti 
Aod  eacli  recriiret  wbtt  hanger  wiifi  to  ^t. 
Delifbtcd  •II:— Good  lie«Teu!— it  jnmy  not 

One  IT' dty  falln— while  all  look  on,  agbait ! 
Another  fallt— while  foiidneM  lifts  the  first, 
4  third  Ve<>b  roaod— with  pevtilence  accnned. 
Let  ferlinn  paint  her  Agonixlng  throe— > 
The  fall'u  iire  dead    Aewelf  will  toon  be  to^ 
The  blastiu;  bread  4rupa  from  their  hand*, 

abhorred— 
And  all  rxpire  aronnd  the  lonely  hoard!^ 

The  followio^  is  our  aatbor's  illuttra- 
ti?e  account  of  the  plague  io  Malta,  in 
the  yvar  1813. 

HaYin«  been  in  MalU  in  the  year  1613, 
dorini;  the  preraleure  of  the  plague  in  that 
i•^nd,  Bud  having  seen  no  dfacriptiou  of 

fi  ravagea  since  my  arriral  in  thb  country, 
ai^, induced  to  give  a  brief  aicount  of  ila 
appeuMiicr,  progress,  and  termination. 
A»  iliiM  account  will  tend  to  throw  con- 
^  fiderablf  light  on  the  text,  T  propose,  in- 
stead f»f  brfakiug  it  into  detached  notes, 
to-^ve  a  coiittiiued  relation  of  the  plague, 
interspersiiiu;  my  narrrative,  where  neces- 

taryV  wiMi  quotalioll^  from  the  poem: 

and  I  pledoe  myaelf  ibr  the  authenticity  of 
w%ilever  is  h' re  aii<>erted. 

A^oot  the  beginiiinjc  of  May,  I8I3,  a 
n^MOur  was  {>ro]tagated  that  the  plague 
bad^^iade  its  appearame  in  the  ritv  of 
I*4ralelt«',  the  capitsl  of  Malta.  This 
report  was  treated  with  ridicule  bv  the 
M^jilBse  faculty,  and  with  merriment  by 
the  populace.  However,  in  a  few  days, 
aysiptoms  of aickneas  exhibited  themsehes 
iQ  (he  house  of  a  person  who  hsd  recently 
received  some  leather  from  the  Levant. 
This  man*8  child  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
auddenly.  His  wife  shsred  the  tame  fate : 
and^  alter  having  tieen  carried  <  to  the 
quarantine  hospital  or  lazaretto,  he,  too, 
felt* i' sacrifice  to  the  unknown  disease. 

Tbe  dissolution  of  this  family  crested 
for>Bome  time  an  alarm,  which  wavered 
bet#een  hope  and  fear,  till,  all  at  once,  the 
pei^lence  'bur^t  forth  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and 

Sospended  pt^'atore  in  the.drcad  of  paia» 
Wbm  desolatlcm  urged  hi«  wofol  reign! 
Amusements  ceased— places  of  public  wor- 
shi(^  were  shut  up  .—for  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  that  infected  persons  having  gone 
thither,  ooaununicatea  the  evil  to  the 
moltitude,  and  thereby  conduced  to  ita 
g<^era]  diflfiisioo. 

The  unusual  heat  of  the  sun  at  this  time, 
joined  with  the  want  of  sea  breezes,  ren- 
dered La-Valette  so  Intolerably  disagree 
able,  that  many  of  the  higher  orders  sud- 
deojy  departed  into  the  interior  of  the  islsnd; 
Lut  notwithatandiog  all  their  prccan^ons. 


[W 


they  earned  fthe^afBe  akMig wifii  fitsn.  h 
the  early  stages^of  its  progieii,  tbefictim 
of  this  disease  lingered  ahoot  a  week  befoie 
they  expired  ;  but  now  it  hecsoie  ib  lini. 
lent,  that  a  man  fell  lifeleis  in  the  itieetl 
People  observed  him  stsgger,  leel  round, 
and  sink  in*  convulsions,  biit  uoue  would 
venture  near  him— life  wss  dear  to  slU 
and  there  was  no  power  to  compel  then. 
Persuasibu  was  used  in  vain;  for  it  wu 
immediately  retorted— (?•  ^untif!  Obs 
Blight  as  well  ask  them  to  rouse  a  lion 
from  h^  slumber,  as  to  bear  the  victim  to 
hif  grave.    The  time  was  critical,  as  the 
burning  sun  would  soon  pntrify  the  body, 
and  thereby  in(ect  the  lur.    lochia  di^eoiDi 
it  wa»  suggested  to 
Haate  to  the  cell  whcf?  miicry  holdi  thcftte, 
And  lingmnK  boars  io  gkwmy  hurran  vait 
PreKeoi  the  frlon  with  a  JQ»t  reward, 
And  pruoiiae  Ubeity,  ao  Wog  debarred.— 
Behold!  htfstarta— exprrsaiODlifblsliiseyci. 
Aod  hopes  lumaltaotts  in  his  botum  riie! 
His  friends  partake  the  fervour  of  bii  fltQc* 
Aod  rnsh  to  freedom  from  the  valeofibsae, 
I  hey  went,  iudeer^,  but  their  devotioo  ooly 
exchanged  a  prison  for  a  grave— tbey  idl 
expired  I 

Prohibitory  orders  were  now  iisod, 
commantluig  all  persons  from  sppearioe  io 
the  streets,  with  the  exception  of  thoie 
who  had  passports  from  the  Governor,  or 
the  i>oard  of  Health.  Theconseqemceof 
this  necesaary  preiautiou  seeniHl  to  be^ 
that  the  disease  abated  considerably,  lad 
«ery  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  fiut  white  tbe 
rigour  of  quarantine  was  relaxing)  and  Ike 
intercourse  of  businesa  renewing,  the  pfaigie 
suddenly  re-appeared.  This  wss  owisg  to 
the  reprehensil>le  avarice  of  nercihw  iidi- 
viduala,  wtio  had  been  employed  to  bsra 
the  furniture,  ck>the».  Itr.  belonKiag  to 
infected  houses,  but  who,  instead  of  effect- 
ually performing  their  duty,  had  fecretcd 
some  articles  of  value  and  some  wearinf 
apparel,  which  they  now  sold  to  needy 
people,  who,  ignorant  of  the  comcqaeoce, 
strutted  in  the  splendid  garb  of  pestilenoe 
to  a  namek^ssgraie! 

I'he  plague  now  raged  with  aecuniQlatfd 
horrors;  an<l  the  lazaretto  being  inauffideat 
to  contain  one  half  of  the  sick,  who  were 
daily  crowding  in,  temporary  hoipiltk 
were,  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected 
outside  of  the  town.  Indeed  no  ezpeace 
was  spared  to  overcome  the  evil.  Bat  the 
mani£pat  incapac  ty  of  the  native  doctmii 
or  rather  quacks,  was  worthy  of  tlisir  cov^ 
ardice.  lliey  were  wofully  deficient  ia 
anatomy,  and  never  had  any  dii^inct  ides 
of  sy  mptoms,  cause,  or  effect.  Their  know- 
ledge extended  no  farther  than  comoioa* 
place  mediciae-^ud  h^rba,— to  the  om 
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aod  ippliGallon  of  wfaidi  4ikl  women,  in  all 
comitries.  have  eqoal  pretenakNif. 
What  ean  mt  hoft^  from  i|(uora^e  and  fear, 
PfTiiitnptiuu  ?ain ,  nnd  amifranre  nevrrr ! — 
Wbat  CHii  we  hnpe  from  m«>n  who  hardly  knor 
If  ill  ¥»iiis  or  nerT^»  it>c>Htr«nt  fluv?— 
Wkt  fcrl  tke  iNiive  by  jHiWCf  /  and  a^»arc 
With  •hrantioK  UK»utden-*/A<iM  mtt  pott  a  car*  / 

Theat*  uti  teiinj;  quacks  couid  ite'>er  be  pre 
failed  upon  to  :ipL>rua<*h  tvifhni  three  yMrds 
cf  any  pHtimt  wlioni  flio)  viaiteit  They 
earned  :in  opera  gl9M>,  wifh  Hhicli  ttu'\  ex- 
amtued  the  diaensed  (lenon  in  a  hurri-d 
manner,  heiiit:  >iUir:is8  re^dy  to  make  their 
escape*  if  any  one  a[)pru>ched  near  eaoUf(b 
to  touch  tthmi.  J  Witneasfti  u  ludicrona  proof 
of  their  selflali  terror,  whiie  the  plat;ne  wHt> 
dnder  the  name  roof  with  myself.  \Vhilr  a 
qaark  was  looking  in  the  above  manner  at 
the  atleiidiaiif  u,  on  the  person  infected,  atid 
enquiring  how  hf  felt,  &r  &r  the  airk 
nan  walked  up  to  the  quack,  and  exhibited 
the  part  afTrcted :  the  charlatan,  not  being 
awaie  of  thi»,  felt  so  confounded  on  per- 
ceiviug  bim  ao  near,  that,  in  his  anxiety  to 
gsiu  the  door,  he  actua'l  >  pushed  the  infected 
aia*  front  him,  and  hurrieff  away!*-How* 
erer,  the  poor  mant's  apprebeuaioua  were 
soon  qnieieJ,  for 
The  so^a  of  science  pereanaflff  ffive 
Bastoriug  balm,  and  bid  the  paiieot  live ! 

It  is  but  ju»ii«-e  to  except  from  this  charac- 
ter of  the  .vialleae  faculty  one  gentleman, 
who,  having  travelled  on  the  continent  of 
Earope,  had  made  hiroaelf  master  of  the 
farioua  branebea  of  bia  profeasion :  I  um 
sorry  to  add,  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
bamaiiitjr  in  the  behalf  of  Ida  countrymen. 
About  the  middle  of  summer  the  pla^ui* 
became  so  deadly,  that  the  number  of  its 
victims  increased  lo  an  alarming  degree — 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  d^iily-^the  num- 
ber falling  sick  was  equal — indeed  greater. 
Socfa  waa  the  printed  re|>ort  of  the  Board 
of  Health  :— but  the  real  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity waa  not  known  ;  for  people  had  such 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  plague  hos- 
intala,  whither  fvery  person  waa  rnprieii 
along  widi  theaick  from  the  infected  houses, 
that  tbey  actnally  dented  (he  exiateoco  of 
the  diaeaae  in  their  families,  aod  buried  its 
victin  in  the  liouae  or  garden  These  were 
horrible  moments  !  Other  miberiea  of  man* 
Jcind  bear  no  parallel  to  the  calamities  of 
the  plague.  The  sympathy  which  rela- 
threa  ftael  for  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  In 
battle^  ia  but  the  ahndow  of  that  heart- 
reoding  afiliction  inspired  by  the  ravffge» 
ofpertiieuce.  In  the  first  the  scene  is  far 
removed;  and  were  it  even  present  to  tli. 
vieWy  the  comparison  fades.  Conceive  in 
the  fame  hooao^tbe  bdiohler*  thesickeniDg, 


andthe^riar?  to  M^  is  dreadful  I  and  tb 
refuse  awistaiice  is  nnnatnratt  It  is  like  tlH? 
shipwrecked  mariner' trying  td  rescue  his 
drowning  companion, and  sinking  with  him 
into  the  same  oblivious  grave! 

Indeed,  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart 
were  quenched  by  thisappailiiig  evil,  which 
Sebdued  the  prood — the  bamble  heart  diatrest— 
and  the  natives  who  ventured  to  remove 
the  sick  and  the  dead  shared  their  fate  in 
s(ii*li  nambers,  that  great  apprehensions 
were  entertained,  lest,  in  a  abort  time,  none 
woald  be  found  to  perform  this  melancholy 
office-- but 

Grecians  came— "k  death-iletermined  band. 
Hall  io  their  face*--and  horror  in  their  band ! 
Clad  in  oiled  leather,  these  daring  and  fe- 
tucious  Greeks  volunteered  their  services 
ffi'eclually  :  but  their  number  was  sosmall, 
that  reckon rse  was  had  to  the  prisoners  of 
war  for  assistance. 

What  will  not  man  for  liberty  perform?— 
Brave  frowning  death — and  brave  the  Wbsba- 

ing  ftorm ! 
Rise,  greatly  rise,  beyond  wbateVr  appal. 
Or,  true  to  firerdom,  unrepirting  fall  * 
With  a  handsouie  reward,  and  the  promise 
of  gaining  their  liberty  at  the  expiraUoo  of 
theplague,  the  French  and  Italian  priioMTS 
swept  the  streets,  cleared  and  white-wasiied 
tho  infected  bouses,  burning  their  furnitorep 
&c.  till  we  saw 

Nights  red  with  ruii^— lightning  in  tbe  moSB  \ 
They  did  not  all  escape  tbe  evil  :-~btit  1 
have  aeeii  aome  of  tliem,  when  duty  M 
them  near  the  priaona  where  their  friemla 
Wire  confined,  cUmb  up  to  the  <-himney 
top  of  the  infected  houae,  and  being 

Free  from  plague,  in  danger^s  drf  ad  employ. 
Wene  fo  their  friendM  in  openness  ofjep! 

The  ignoraine  of  the  native  faculty 
wax  now  anaisted  by  the  arrival  of  repn- 
t«-d  plague^octora  from  Smyrna.  Thcie 
strangers  excited  great  interest  ^  and  traat- 
cd  the  malady  with  unbecoming  routeai|it 
They  related  the  vehemence  of  pesliieace 
in  their  country,  where  it  was  not htng  un- 
usual, when  the  morning  arose,  to  Hod  fhmi 
i>\\^  to  three  or  four  bundled  persons  in  the 
slnffs  and  fielda,  stretched  in  tUf  dewy 
air  of  death!— That  tbe  promptitude  of  the 
ficopie  was  commensurate  with  t  lie  e\\\  \  fbr 
%vherever  a  corse  waa  found,  two  nuu  un- 
bound their  sashea,  rolled  them  rouiii  the 
head  and  feet  of  tbe  body,  and  iiurried 
with  it  to  the  grave.  However,  tin- v  kt-rmed 
to  have  led  their  knowledge  at  home;  for 
thouuh  iheir  iim! inference   was  asti»ut.s|»iiig^ 

and  their  intrepidity  most  prHisc-v^orliiy 

entering  into  the  vileat  and  ^lo^t  .'oi  biding 
places-r-bnddiog  the  sick,  tbe  dying,  and 
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flia4iiad«P>tlM  Bstwift  oi  ikv  Jurnifg  com- 
IpJeteiy  ba  Aed  thw  e«ei>|ioai^  «ihI  defied 
their  skill  :-<- 

Spresd through  the  i»1e  itaoverwbetniio|{  f  loom, 
And  daily  dug  the  nightly  glutted  tonih! 

fheeatmk  or  viUages  of  B&tkiearrti,  Zeb^ 
htg€,  aiid  CWmt,  «uiiered  lemeulably  $  the 
leal  moat  severely,  ou  account  of  ito  moiat 
IJLtuatioii.  'J  he  work  of  deMh  was  fan^Uiar 
1^  all :  a!Ul  bliick  covered  vehicle^,  to  which 
the  iiOD^Uer  of  victims  wusde  it  uiece«sary  to 
^\e  recourse,  reiijd<fred  the  evil  «|dl  i^ioi^ 
si^tly.  l^  these  vehicle  (be  deM  ^^^ 
huddled  together— 
Men-wryoi^Bp-rhahfs  ■  ■promitf  ttOHS,crow4 1;^ 


.AKMJOt  ^P^tm^ 


|»*t 


Till  moroing  chase  their  bearers  from  the  greeu, 
l^rge  ))its  had  beei*  previously  scooped 
fUt,  tod  thither  the  dead  were  cooveyed  at 
iftight,  utid  tumbled  in  from  Utese  vehicles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  this  country  rubbish 
ii  thrown  from  carts.  They  fled  the  approach 
of  mornhig,  lest  the  frequency  of  their  visifts 
•hoUld  fill  the  inhabitants  with  nM»ri  ala rul- 
ing apprehensions.  I'he  iHtuee  of  day  was 
not  less  dreary  than  the  d^rk  p^rudt  gl 
night.  That  silence  was  now  and  then 
broken  by  the  dismal  cry  for  the  •*  DeadT 
as  the  nnhallowed  bier  pass^  along  th^ 
streets,  preceded  and  followed  by  guards. 
The  miseries  qf  disease  contribntctl  to  bring 
•n  the  horrors  of  famine?  The  island  is 
Ter}'  |)opulous,  and  cannot  support  itself. 
Trade  was  at  a  stand— the  bays  were  for- 
saken— and  strangers,  sppearing  offthe  har- 
liMir,  Ml  perceiving  the  yellow  flag  of  qua- 
MUitine,  paused  awhile,  and  raiseil  our  ex 

rictationsonly  to  depress  our  fieelings  more 
tterly  by  their  departure. 

'  Sieily  is  the  parent  granary  of  Malta,  but, 
though  the  Sicilisnahad  provisions  on  iMMrd 
Iheir  boats  ready  to  come  over,  on  hearing 
of  the  plague  they  absolutely  refused  to  put 
loeea.  I'be  Brilisb  commodore  in  lS>  isacuse 
woe  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner, 
•od  loft  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  go  to 
Ifalta,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Tlu-y 
pivferred  the  former;  but,  on  their  srrival 
III  home,  neitlier  soliciaiion  nor  threat  could 
induce  their  return.  In  this  forlorn  state 
the  ilfoer#  generously  offered  their  services, 
gnd  supplied  the  isle  with  provisions.  wht«  h 
were  poblicly  distributed;  bnt  the  evtceme 
ilisoleu<e  and  brutality  of  the  creatures  em- 
l^yed  in  that  office  verf  oflen  tended  to 
make  the  liunscry  loathe  that  food  whieh,  a 
iiooient  before,  they  craved  to  est. 

In  autumn  the  |>liigiie  unexpectedly  de- 
^liiittd,  and  business  began  partly  to  eertve. 
But  every  foce  betrayed  a  roiffgiung  lest  it 
•honkt  rtturii  as  formerfy.  People  folt  as 
flalloa  do  on  the  Hidden  ceiMtionofaitowg, 


wheo  the  WMiid  chamialoUio  opposite  poin^ 
of  thecompiwww  only  to  blow  with  redoubled 
fury.  Their  coMJ^Cture  was  bnt  top  i«ell 
founded,  'i  he  plague  returned  a  third  tim^ 
frooi  «  more  melancholy  cause  t,han  for- 
merly: Iwo^meOf  who  must  have  knowo 
themaeWes  to  be  infocted«  s^ld  bread  io 
the  streets— the  poor  starving  uihabitanta 
bbi^t  U,  and  caught  tlie  infection,  as  dea- 
cribed  in  the  po«m.  <  >ne  of  t hesescxmndrels 
Ceil  a  victim  to  the  disease,  the  other  fled  \ 
bnt  liw  career  was  short-^the  quarantine 
gmu4  fhot  him  in  his  endeavour  to  escape. 
This  guard  was  composed  of  natives,  who 
paraded  the  sirefts,  having  power  to  tsk^ 
up  aiiv  person  found  abroad  without  pass- 
port. This  may  illnatrate  Antonia*s  situation. 
The  stieet  of  Pozfi  was  entirely  dep«»pu- 
lated,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary 
girl,  who  remained  about  Ih^  house  ol  hef 
mivry  like  one  of  thoifi  ^irlts  that  ar^ 
suppoiiBd  to  havnt  morif  lity  m  tbe  atilUic^ 
of  the  gravel 

A  thonaaod  gnecdotea  Height  he  relate^ 
from  what  ifW  Mnder  my  own  pbaervation. 
but  they  are  all  so  touchingly  aad,  that  { 
must  omit  them  to  spare  the  aoft  breast  of 
aympathy.  Of  Rohella  s*  fate,  hPW  painful 
soever  it  may  seem,  I  wi|s  a  melancholy 
witness.  TM  Q^  Lxirenzo*  does  not  come 
up  to  reality.  Ou  biv  return  to  Valetta  froap 
Florianna,  whither  he  had  been  viHtiuff  hip 
faiher-iu-law,  he  called  at  hisfather*B  house ; . 
but  the  emblem  pf  the  plague,  a  yellow  ball 
painted  o|i  the  door,  bespoke  his  fote  I  Still 
on  hb  wsy  home,  he  called  at  his  grand- 
father's, and  met.  at  the  door,  the  remains  of 
the  old  man.  on  their  pas«agp  to  the  grarel 

Ffiiiry  may  conjure  up  s  thousand  horron^ 
bMt  there  is  one  scene,  which,  when  imagiT 
nation  keeps  within  the  verge  of  probability, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  surpass.  AtxHit  three 
hundred  of  the  convalescent  were  conveyed 
to  a  temporary  lagaretto.  or  ruinous  building, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Aiigelo :  thither  some 
more  were  ttikeu  sflerwarda— but  it  was 
like  touching  gunpowder  with  lightning^ 
infection  spread  from  the  Isst,  and  such  a 
sreiie  eaaie<l  **  as  even  imagination  fears  to 
trsce. '  The  catastrophe  ofthe  black-holp 
at  CalcnMa  bears  m>  comparison  to  this : 
there,  it  was  sufibcation-^liere,  it  was  the 
blastiuK  breath  of  pestilence !— the  living 
— the  dying— aod  the  dead,  in  one  pue- 
tresceiit  gravel  CurMCs.  prayem.  sud  deli- 
riuni.  luiiigM  in  one  groan  of  horrpr,  tiU 
the  nhudHering  hand  of  death  hushed  th^ 
agotncsofnaturel 

A  singular  cslamity  beffi  one  ofthe  holy 
BrofheriirMxl :  -hi*     m'^id-aervaut    having 


•  Pfmoiis,  wbtiie   melsncholy  histonca  are 
foshaglydalerihedhithar 
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gOB«  to  dMir  wmtt  wafer*  did  not  mturn : 
the  pricftt  fclr  oneMy  at  loMf  alMcnce,  ami, 
calling  her  in  vain*  went  tu  the  draw-wall 
to  quest  of  her—alie  waa  drowned!  He 
laid  hold  of  the  rope  with  the  iotention  of 
belpifiK  her— and  in  that  act  waa  foaiid, 
mtandtug  io  the  calm  aerenitr  of  death ! 

The  pta^pie  mnially  attacked  the  auflfbrer 
wfttigidflinestand  want  of  apfietlte— Hipathy 
enaued.  An  abaci  as  f'jrmed  ntidereach  arot- 
pic*  aud  one  on  tlie  groin  It  was  tliepractieo 
todiaaipatettMiae ;  and  if  tliat  conid  he  done^ 
the  patitnt  aurvived;  if  nol»  tha  abaceaa 
grew  of  a  livid  colour*  and  aoppiirated. 
Then  waa  the  critical  momeut— of  HIb  or 
dtaaolntien 

The  rains  Of  Dac«inb<»r,  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  Jannary*  dispelled  tha  remains 
of  the  plague  in  La- Valetto:  but  it  existed 
for  aome  montha  loi* ger  in  the  villagea.  The 
diaeaae.  whirh  was  aappoaed  to  have  oaigi- 
naiedfipom  patpid  vegelalklca,  and  other  mot- 
tor,  peeuHarb'  affected  the  najfei««a.  There 
wereofiiy  tweKe  dcallia  of  Britiah  rsaidaata 
during  its  esisteoreintbe  island;  and  these 
deaths  wereastertaiued  to  havefolloweHfroru 
otiier  and  indubitable  causes.  Cleanliness 
wasfoood  to  lie  the  best  preventive  against 
the  power  of  the  diseaa^,  the  raragca  of 
wMch  were  greater  in  the  abodes  of  poverty 
nad  wret<*hrittieasb    Every  precnnlion  waa 
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by  the  fotmer,  and  by  the 
paeaent  Governor.  The  aoMievs  were  every 
Homing  lightly  aaoMened  with  oil,  whicb 
proceeded  in  conataut  eslMilation  firom  the 
beat  of  their  bodies  and  thereby  prevented 
the  f'oasitnltty  of  the  contagion  affecting 
them.  Tobacco  was  profusrty  smoked,  and 
burnt  in  the  dwellings  of  the  iohabi^inrs, 
who^  during  the  prolonged  qtiarantine,  fril 
rery  nneasy  to  resume  businifM.  They  be- 
fwM  their  evenings  by  waMiiikg  on  the 
terrore,  the  tops  of  the  houacs  bekig  all,  or 
principally*  flat.  There,  fricnda  and  lovers 
used  to  enjoy  the  pkasureof  Seboldiug  each 
other  at  n  distance,  while 

Rotmciac  long  those  wslks  with  weary  faet, 
They  Cttr«e«]  the  fate  wliicb  warned  them  not 
to  mtft! 

When! he  quarantine  ceased,  they  hastened 
eagerl>  to  learn  the  fate  of  their  friends,  in 
tbeaame  mnnncrassailors  hurry  lielow  after 
bottle,  to  see  Iidw  many  of  their  messmates 
batonirvivedtosharein  the  dream  of  glory ! 

Before  leavintr  Malta,  I  had  the  miie- 
bachoiy  satisfartiou  of  standing  on  the 
mins  of  the  plague-hospital,  whirh  had 
been  burnt  to  ashes— th»t  pl»ce  where  so 
■nny  bopoi  and  fenr*  were  hu«hrd  to*  rest ! 
It  gave  rice  to  dismal  rei  oliectional 

May  none  of  my  readrri  ever  t>ehold  the 
■Meriea  of  the  plague,  or  endure  the  lingtr- 
iDg  tantalizatioD  of  the  quarantine  1     - 


TransaeHoHs  of  ike  Society,  inatitated 
nt  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Aftf»  i\]aAu&cturaa,  and  Commerco; 
with  the  premiums  oibrod  in  the  year 
tStr.  8vo.  10s.ed.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
London,  1818, 

The  Society  for  the  EncooragemMrt 
of  Arti,  Maoafactures  and  Corameree» 
was  inatitated  at  London  by  a  few  pub- 
lic spirited  indiridoalB,  for  the  avowed 
parfose  of  exciting  euMliUioB  and  in^ 
ditttry  in  the  impi'oveinent  of  isge* 
nioMs  and  conswerciftl  asts^  the  varioss 
branches  of  igricnltaro,  Ice.  Its  i«- 
porlance  and  ntilily  soon  gatned  it  n 
ror^  considerable  accession  of  members 
and  sobscribf  rs ;  by  whose  Yoluntary>ub- 
(icriptions  and  also  £rbm  some  legaciag 
bequeathed  in  the  course  of  more  thw 
sixty  years^  it  has  expended  vpyf^rdji 
of  eighiyi  thofeamd  p^uwb  in  confaiv. 
rMg  honoiary  and  pecnniary  rawavda  oft 
numerons  individuals*  whose  nsofnl  id- 
ventioBs,  disooreries  and  improvements,, 
came  within  the  objeets  of  the  Society^ 
plan. 

Although  the  society  from  an  carlj 
period  of  its  ezisteacet  coounnnicaied  Ul^ 
the  public  the  impt>rtant  (acts  whitb 
had  come  under  its  aetire,  through  Ilia 
medium  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Agrioid- 
tnre  sad  oilier  Economical  Arte*'  b^ 
Mr.  Dossie,  and  through  other  works,  li 
did  not  commence  the  reffuJar  public^ 
(ion  of  its  transactions  until  the  yeav 
1783,  Siuce  that  time  thirty-fire  v^ 
lumes.  have  apprarvd ;  a(4d  2i^ltog«» 
thcr  presasit  a  body  of  practical  infor» 
matioo,  higUy  beneficial  to  ths  cooifa 
try,  and  equally  honourable  to  the  Sov 
ciety. 

The  volume  now  under  consideration 
is  introduced  by  a  preface,  frcmi  the 
committee  of  correspond^'oce  and  pa« 
pers,  containing  a  summary  view  of  tha 
yoliime,  and  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
memory- of  tht- ir  late  reipe<ted  and  in« 
defatigable  aerrHary,  Dr.  Taylor,  whosg 
portrait  is  preHx^-d  m  the  vtdiime. 

The  amenity  of  his  mannerH,  the  seal  and 
cordial  actiHtv  with  wliiih  he  fulflJIed  the 
various  duiieN  of  his  atntion,  l>eing  >et  rat 
oeul  ia  the  rcrollec-tion  of  the  inJivi«hia| 
Members  of  the  Society,  require  nd  eulogy. 
In  early  life  be  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
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neM  of  calico-printing*  at  the  time  when 
by  the  concurrent  application  of  chemical 
and  mfchauiCRl  knowledge  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  the  first  impnUe 
way  given  which  has  sim*e  earned  this 
branch  of  our  national  indnhtr\  to  its  pre 
sent  almost  incredible  nrnj^uitade.  Among 
the  meritorious  contributors  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  this  msiiufacture,  justit-e  re- 
qnires  tlmt  the  name  of  Dr  (Charles  Tay. 
lor  be  recorded.  The  idea  of  printing  by 
machinery  appears  to  bave  originated  with 
him,  and  so  active  was  he  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  then  recent  discoveries  of' Bei- 
thollett  aa  to  be  the  first  who  produced  foi 
sale  in  the  Manchest**r  market  au  entire 
piece  of  calico  bleached  by  ozymuriatic 
acid.  The  opulence  which  flowed  so  exu- 
berantly on  many  of  his  fellow  towosmeu 
did  n»t  flod  its  way  to  him,  and  he  waa  glad 
to  retire  from  the  various  harassing  cir- 
cumstances  attendant  on  the  active  pursuits 
of  commerce  to  the  less  anxious,  though 
acarcety  less  active  situation  of  Secretary 
to  this  Institution.  The  place  which  he 
had  acquired  by  an  arduous  and  honour- 
able competition,  he  occupied  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  Society;  till 
the  advanced  progreu  of  a  mortal  and 
painful  disease  disqualified  faini  from  far- 
ther bodily  activity:  stUI  his  be«rt  and  hia 
nftctions  hover<*d  round  tbiwr  accustomed 
f«M>rt,  and  among  the  last  objects  of  his  so- 
licilnde  was  the  welfare  of  a  Society  to 
which,  from  habit  and  taste,  he  had  t>e- 
come  most  warmly  attached. 

The  preface  is  succeeded  bv  a  list  of 
the  Society*^  officers,  and  of  the  pre- 
miums, one  hundred  and  uinety-eight 
io  number,  which  are  offered  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  various  objects  speci- 
fied. These  lists  are  followed  by  the 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society, 
vAach  are  classed  under  the  several 
heeds  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry^  Polite 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mechanics. 

▲  ORICULTURE. 

In  this  important  department,  we 
hare  an  interesting  accooiit  of  the  plan* 
tation  of  212  acres  with  985,900  forest 
trees,  by  J.  Lawson,  Esq.  of  Old  Mill, 
near  Elgin ;  for  which  the  Society's 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him.  Ae 
silver  Isis  medals  were  presented  to  the 
j£arl  of  Jersey  and  Henry  Grant,  Esq. 
for  embanking  three  hundred  acres  of 
marsh  ktndjrom  the  tea*  By  this  im- 
proi^ment  the  land,  which  «aa  formerly 
worth  not  'ttoT^  than  6b.  per  aercj  ia  ren- 


dered  worth  40  or  50s.  witkouC  any  far- 
ther expence  being  incurred  by  the 
landlord. 

To  Mrs.  D'Oyley.  of  Red  Car,  near 
Gisborough,  the  silver  medal  was  given, 
for  the  culture  df  bull-rushes ;  which, 
few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed, 
havf  been  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
by  the  chair-makers.  This  l»dy*s  me- 
thod of  cultivatibg  the  bull-ruf^hes  was, 
merely  to  divide  and  plant  the  roots, 
which  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  throw 
out  from  the  river  Triske,  on  a*  count 
of  their  obstructing  the  current :  hot 
on  a  large  scale  she  recommends  that 
they  should  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
may  be  easily  procured  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  should  be 
sown  in  the  spring,  in  a  low  situatios, 
after  the  floods  have  subsided,  on  a  ten* 
der  light  soil,  where  it  should  remain  a 
year  or  two.  Mrs.  D.  however,  doea 
not  recoUeet  to  have  seen  any  atiove  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  that  were  not 
growing  at  least  that  depth  in  water. 
Whenever  rushes  were  planted,  the 
workmen  threw  a  line  across  the  poade, 
and  forced  the  roots  into  the  mod,  wtCh 
a  three-pronged  fork,  iarows,  ten  iaebes 
asunder.  Where,  however,  the  water  ia 
not  too  deep,  it  is  a  more  reedy  and 
safe  way  for  the  man  tu  preaa  tliem 
down  with  his  foot.  When  properly 
cultivated,  the  rushes  grow  as  rank  as 
oom,  and  probably  avtrage  the  saa^ 
quantity  per  acre,  abouti ug  three  or  four 
times  as  high. 

Trifling  as  the  'subject  of  this  ooanro- 
nication  may  seem,  it  is  one  of  vaij 
considerable  importance  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  The  chair-makers, 
coopers,  and.  others,  who  use  immense 

Quantities  of  bull-rushes,  are  chtefij 
ependent  upon  Holland  for  their  sup- 
plies ;  which  during  war  are  scanty,  u^ 
regular,  and  dear.  Mrs.  D.  has  con- 
ferred a  valuable  aervice  upon  the  conn- 
try,  in  thus  pointing  out  a  method  by 
which  to  convert  pon^e  tkat  are  oecaai- 
onally  overflowed,  into  use  and  profit. 

CHBMISTET. 

This  class  ofiPers  only  thrae  papera : 
but  they  are  all  of  very  conmderyile 
importance. 

The  first  is  a  collection  of  receipts 
for  making   enaihel  *  eotoorsj  end  lor 
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the  fact,  that  the  mixture  of  steam  with 
the  carburetted  hjdrogeo  of  coal  srinea 
preveDU  the  gas  from  exploding.  For 
this  very  important  contrivance  the  pub- 
\\r.  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Clanny,  of  Bi- 
shops Wearrouoth,  whose  meritorious 
efiPorts  in  the  construction  of  safety 
lamps,  have,  in  former  years  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  structure  of  this  lamp,  for 
which  the  society  awarded  Dr.  C.  their 
gold  medal,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
or  to  understand  without  the  aid  of  the 
engraving  which  accompanies  it.  We 
may,  however,  remark  from  the  various 
trials,  which  have  been  made  with  Dr. 
C's  contrivanee,  thaf  it  baa  been  found 
an  admirable  preventive  of  explosion  in 
mines.  These  lamps  may  be  construct* 
ed  of  any  size,  from  eight  inches  ia 
height  to  more  than  three  feet  When 
much  light  is  required,  the  lamps  must 
bt  made  large.  The  steam  is  constantly 
extricated  in  them,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  whi<;h  not  only  keeps  the 
whole  apparatus  cool,  but  is  likewise  an 
eicellent  medium  for  causing  the  fire 
damp  to  bnrn>  silently,  and  without  e»- 
plosion  at  the  wick  of  the  oil  \tamp. 
The  strength  of  light  aflTorded  by  thaie 
lamps  is  stated  to  be  so  great,  that  It 
may  be  thrown  to  a  considerable'  dis- 
tance by  a  mirror  or  mirrors  in  those 
parts  of  a  mine,  where  there  may  be 
such  a  scarcity  of  oxygeoe,  that  no  light 
can  be  supported,  and  where  the  pit- 
men have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  cariy 
on  their  work  in  darknera,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  coal-mines.  It  is 
further  added,  that  these  lamps  beve 
given  a  clear  light  for  16  hours,  ^*" 
out  trimming  or  a  second  supply  of  ou. 

The  last  article  which  is  of  e^i- 
siderable  importance  in  a  eolinary 
point  of  view,  is  a  Method  of 
preparing  an  Extract  of  Sprats,  by 
Mr.  Stike,  of  Norwich,  to  whom  a  silver 
medal  and  ten  guineas  were  voted» 
This  extract  or  essence  is  of  two  kinds, 
liquid  and,  solid ;  and  the  method  by 
which  be  prepares  it,  is  as  follows  : 

He  commences  by  »alting  and  curing 

.iny  quantity  of  sprati,   according  to  the 

method  described  in  the  5Ut  volume  of  the 

tr.M)8».-lioili    of    the   society .•     He  then 

i 


steintog  glaae,  for*  which  the  Society 
voted  twenty  goineaa  to  Mr.  R.  Wynn. 
Explicit  instructions  are  given  for  pre- 
paring and  applying  the  colours,  for 
which  we  moat  refer  to  the  volume 
itself.  The  resources  of  modern  che- 
mistry, nay  probably  simplify  and  im- 
prove some  of  the  receipts ;  but,  as  a 
register  of  actual  practice,  in  a  branch 
of  art  for  the  most  part  involved  in  se- 
crecy and  empiricism,  it  possesses  ster- 
ling value. 

if  r.  Callender's  Method  of  seasoning 
Mahogdnff,  for  which  the  Society  re- 
warded him,  is  both  simple  and  effica- 
cious.    The  following  is  his  process  : — 

Having  provided  a  steam-tight 
wooden  box,  capable  of  holding  con- 
veniently such  pieces  of  mahogany  as 
are  fit  for  chairs,  &c.  he  adapts  to  it  a 
pipe  from  a  boiler,  by  means  of  which 
be  fills  thv  box  (after  the  mahogany  has 
been  put  into  it)  with  steam^  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  about  f quarto  that 
of  boiling  water.  I'he  time  required 
for  wood,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  is 
about  two;  hours  ;  and  pieces  of  this 
tfaieknesa  are  stated  to  beenme  suffi- 
riently  dry  to  work  after,  being  placed 
in  a  warm  room  or  workshop  for  twen- 
ty.foor  hours. 

By  this  treatment,  the  wood  is  some- 
what improved  in  its  general  colaar,  and 
those  blemishes  which  are  technically 
called  grten  veins f  are  entirely*  removed. 
Tile  eggs  or  larvae,  also,  of  any  insects 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  wood, 
win  be  dratroyed  by  the  beat. 

Two  very  important  advantages  are 
said  to  result  from  Mr.  Callendar's  pro- 


In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  capitaiy  which  is  vested  in  wood 
lying  to  season  during  many  months, 
nm  he  saved.     And 

Secondly,  as  none  of  the  small  wood, 
from  two  to  six  inches  thick,  is  ever 
seasoned,  according  to  tht  usual  course 
of  trade,  chair,  ballnstrades,  and  simi- 
lar articles,  which  are  usually  made  of 
soch  wo«»d,  most  necessarily  be  very 
anbject  to  warp,  which  inconvenience  is 
preii^nted  by  adopting  .the  expeditious 
node  4if  seasoiihig  above  described. 

The  next  article  is  an  accoant  of  a 
new  Steam  Safety  lamp^  founded  on 


•  As  many  of  our 


leadcis  may  eet  bt  ia 
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Xtoon  the  spr^ti  with  their  Irqimr  Into 
a  copp«r«  and   bringi   them   to  a  boiN 

poMMMioa  of  tliit  volume,  we  tmuicribe  the 
pneem  reftfned  to  for  their  io formation. 

Take  4530  licrriaffi  (which  will .  fill  3 
harreU  of  39  Kallons  earh)  procared  from  the 
ftshcrroen  th^  day  they  are  caa^ht,  and  be- 
fore the  eettldfr  of  the  too  if  pomiWe.  With 
9Mn%  fheep-^hecn  cat  off  their  htads,  and 
menihowel  ihrm  by  cmtiafr  I  be  b«»lly  loBKito- 
dioally  about  l-8th  of  an  inch  l>^(iad  the 
helly  fina,  and  put  the  heads,  bowel*  and.  roea 
into  a  copper,  with  six  feattona  of  water  aod 
tiz  pouDdN  of  ralt,fmm  the  quantity  allowed 
by  (overnmoit  (which  i*  1401b.  mi  mlt  per 
Imrrel),  boll  tbif  mivlute  slowly  for  four  hour 
till  it  becomes  a  pulp,  then  straiu  it  throu)ch  a 
clean  bair  aleve,  and  when  yon  have  drained 
the  liquor,  c««t  the  drpipi  into  a  presa,  within 
a'honeha&r' tray,  and  comprem  the  dregs  forci- 
bly to  dinchavfe  all  the  contained  liquid,  «  hen 
thin  Kquld  hat  Mood  till  perfectly  cold,  an  oil 
win  arise  on  the  turfacc  which  mu^t  be 
carefully  removed,  then  prem  the  liquor 
through  a  clean  baireiere,  and  preeerre   it 

After  tafciog  off  the  heads  and  disembowel- 
Uttg  the  herrings,  as  above  mcDtiooed,  take 
the  bodies  and  put  them  into  sea  water,  in  a 
laage  tub  provided  for  the  purprrae,  500  her 
iriugs  at  m  time,  and  stir  them  well  abuut 
tbereiu  with  a  broom  to  cleanse  I  hem  all 
llom  filth,  then  cast  them  into  wicker  baskets 
Id  drain  for  about  15  minutes,  then  take  for 
the  three  barrels  l)lb.  of  black  pepper  ground, 
l|1b.  of  ginger,  ]lb.  sasaafraN  pjwdered,  and 
alx  pounds  of  coarse  grained  raw  sugar,  snd 
IheYcmaimler  of  the  salt  all«»W(  d  hy  govern. 
->tteiit;  mix  these  iagredients  wall  together, 
*mid  put  this  mixture  and  your  4500  herrinrs 
into  a  reservoir,  and  stir  them  well  together 
with  a  f*tifring  staff  similar  to  whnt  the 
brewers  use  when  mailing,  let  them  remain 
'Ausfor  three  days,  then  lake  three  thirty 
twe  galloQ  oak  barrels,  and  place  1500  fish 
'in  each  barrel,  coopering  them  up  as  soon 
as  the 'fish  have  shrunk  lo  as  to  be  com- 
piessed  therein;  when  coo|iere«l,  place  the 
^terrels  on  their  sides,  'gun  fashion,  -mid  pour 
itMt  hlto  each  barrel  e«e  galkii  of  vinegar, 
iffo.  M^  and  then  add  a  proportion  of  the 
.liquor  prvfared  as  before  mentioned,  from, 
'the  heads  and  bowels,  also  that  from  the  salt 
^nd  spires,  all  well  osteed  together,  and  lei 
the  cask*  he  wHI  Med  up  thenmiHi  aod 
%Mged^ toeing  them  so  aa  to  be  rolled  aliout, 
ilft order  that  every  part  of  the  barrel  be  well 
-Ailed,  ss  the  surest  means  to  prevent  rancidi>y, 
'When  you  have  carefnlly  ascertaiuHl  aHer  mU 
ling  for  several  soccesstve  days  thai  y««ir 
tMisks  are  perfectly  MU  hung  them  down  se- 
^cniely,  aitd  let  them  stand  some  months, 
•Vbeo  'they  will  lie  fit  for  market. 
Iff  ttao  b%f>peusy  that  a  Urger, quantity  of 
bl  than. your  people  can  discharge 


(afller  first  washing  them  In  sea  water  or  nit 
water)  into  a  reseivoir  with  Ike  qmotity  of 
salt  allowed  1^  ffovemment,  stimag  tbenft 
and  berrinits  ioget  her,  then  take  the  fif«t  op- 
portunity lo  takeaway  the  beads  aod  bovch, 
and  wash  your  fi<ih  lo  anme  of  the  mil  liqaw, 
thei«  boil  the  hvadaand  towtia  as  bcfart;,  aad 
strsiu  this  liquor  thrangh  a  cleaa  hiir  tirft, 
placf  all  your  articlea,  aa  pepper,  ginger,  >■»• 
»afras  and  iugar,  in '  the  reservoir  with  fiu 
wai4ked  herriags  f«ir  three  diaya,  then  proceeito 
barrel  them,  wMmg  firat  one jalhm  ef  nm- 
car,  then  «ll  «p  the  caak^iih  yasr  hsik^ 
liqnwr,  nad  the  ficfcin  prepared  from  tke 
spicfti ;  pntreeding  as  abs^  nieatioa«(I. 

SprtH  may  be  tnr*^  by  the  abeteiwMV, 
wiNi  the  mMiti«ei  or«lb.  of  satt-fcCrr  p«N«^ 
iaed  for  each  caak  •§  aift^nlloWpfliaiauMte- 
bawala  before  the  sun  scts» put  i rial  mbelher  ihfy  ara«miMtfl  iiilh«eriNthml 
tboie  fiah  which  jon  ennael  iDperate  npoB»    the  '     ' 


ing  heat ;  mfter  which  Hiey  afe  pot  inte 
hair  baga  and  atronidy  praned.  Tbeliqifr 
thus  obtained  is  pot  into  a  watorsovodier 
convenient  veasel  for  a  few  dtya.  liUthc  oil 
baa  ailaeu  to  the  anrface;  the  oil  is  to  Ik 
rt*moved  very  carefnlly,  and  the  rtrm-'iiuiQg 
liquor  (called  by  Mr.  Stiles  jEwesreJ  will 
be  found  to  be  wholly  free  froartbe  coane 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  sprat,  and  to  bt 
si*arc*ely  diatrnguishable  from  the  eneaee 
of  anchor y. 

Ill  order  to  prepaee  theaolid  enence^he 
lakes  a  quantity  of  wlieaten  floar  aod 
carefully  drie.'<  it  in  a  water  bath  for  the 
HpAce  of  60  houra,  the  lumps  being  then 
broken  to  pieces  lie  niixvsit  well,  by  luad, 
ivith  the  liquid  essence  till  the  mau  it 
aliout  the  confcisteiice  of  cream,  adding  at 
the  anme  time  a  lit  lie  bole  armenic  to  gite 
it  a  red  colour.  He  then  reduces  the  mm 
by  farther  evaporation  in  a  waler  bath, 
stirring  It  constantly  with  a  wooden  apa- 
tula  till  it  has  arqnired  the  con»hteiice  of 
iNrtter;  the  prepitration  is  f hen  conpleat, 
and  ia  packed  in  barreia  for  sale. 

POLITE   ARTS. 

Mr.  Warren't PiimoMomiw for toh 
rcrting*  the  errors  and  aasittiDg  the 
weak  wriats  of  yonug'  stadeots  oa  the 
piano:  Mr.  Dick's  dnalrument  fir 
drtBwh^  in  ptrtptctvae ;  Mr.  War- 
<*up's  ioventiun  for  drawtug  curve  linci 
which  he  tcrum  a  Curwigneph ;  and 
Mr.  Hairs  AngH,htmeter^  are  all  veij 
meful  iostrmneats,  for  fHiich  their  ii- 
ventora  were  ri^warded  by  the  secietj; 
but  therr  straotare  and  uses  are  unifi- 
telligible  witbeut  the  aid  of  the  m* 
^ravings  with  which  their  reapectin  de- 
scriptioos  are  illuairated. 
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VAMVPACTUEEl. 

This  dass  presents  only  two  papers : 
*^>iie  from  Mr.  Saddington,  on  a  ma- 
chine  for  eoverini^  wire  in' long  shops  or 
sheds ;  and  one  from  Mr.  Onwin,  on  a 
hftndiDg  plane  for  cutting  ornamental 
lioes  of  bmsa  and  etionyt  and  also 
grooves  to  receive  them  in  cabinet  furni- 
tofe.  These  papers  are  illustrated  by 
engrtrvin^f  without  which  the  nature  of 
the  invetitions  described  are  onintelligi. 
ble.  Mr.  S.  was  rewarded  with  15  gui- 
neas, and  Mr.  0  with  the  silver  Isis 
medaL 

VEGHASIOS. 

Tbe  itapf^mtice  of  keeping  time  cor- 
rectly b  admitted  by  all  ;  though  few 
eomparatively,  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  possessed  of  watches  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  vary.  Pric^tioD  is  oQe  of  the  great- 
est eneinies  with  which  clock-makers 
have  to  contend,  in  the  construction  of 
a  perfect  time-keeper ;  because  it  is  a 
resistaiiee  that  codtinuallv  increases,  as 
the  nwvement  becomes  (oul,  and  varies 
as  the  Oil  becomes  more  or  less  liquid 
by  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. To  reduce  this  friction,  "Mr. 
Wpmp  df*FanibBm,1raa  iiivented  a  time- 
keeper mod  compenpntioo  pendoloSii,  for 
whicA  m  gold  medal  and  20  guineas 
were  vtoted  fo  hhn.  Besides  accompliah- 
t«g  this  toportant  object,  Mr.  W.'s  in- 
strimietit  ^spliiys  tuoch  novelty  and  real 
tmprof  cment  in  the  eoostroction  of  the 
penrfttlOfn.  Mnch  time  and  mineeessa- 
rily  hitMiar  are  saved  by  Mr.  James 
Jone«*8  Seif-^adfusiing  Crane^  for  which 
he  wis  also  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal. 
It  is  impossible  td  convey  any  idea  of  both 
these  Osefol  contrivances,  without  refer- 
ring to  tho  plates  by  which  the  descrip- 
tiobs  are  Accompanied*  The  iAme  re- 
mark is 'a^cable  to  Mr. '  Barchard's 
CytMrieal  tnvershig'  rake,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  tobacco,  malt,  corn, 
hops,  ^.  when  drying  on  the  kiln. 
To  tolmceo  nfanvlhciiirers,  this  <ootri- 
vance  (for  whi^h '  the  inventor  received 
the  Sodefy's  silver  fch^l)  is  pecidiatiy 
valuable ;  as  the  fumes  arisiiig  from  it 
nre  so  powerful  ns  to  tender  it  scarcely 
possible  for  a  mftn  to  go  into  (hekfln 
nntil.he  has  thoroughly  ventilated  it,  by 
driiMng  up  the  windows,  ^c. 
The  next  article  in  thia  cite  id  a  de- 


scription,  illustrated  #i(h  an  en^raVing, 
of  one  of  fhe  mills  nisefl  for  grinding 
flour,  by  the  "French  armies  when  oh 
foreififn  service,  antf  particularly  during 
the  Russian  campaign ;  in  Which  from 
the  length  and  rapiJity  of  the  murch 
the  greatest  possible  reid action  of  heavy 
^gg^gj^  ^ss  necessary.  Simplicity  and 
ingenuity  of  construction,  combined 
with  portability,  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  very  effective  machine,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  the  Societv  by 
the  Rt.  Aon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Society  for  making  known  this  very  use- 
ful family  mill.  Mr.  Tarnham's  steam 
trap,  Mr.  Caslon'sGasXamp,  Mr.  Pres* 
ton*s  ventilator  for  ships'  cabins,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Farey*s  very  ingenious  and  effec* 
tual  improvements  on  the  common  baQ 
cock,  have  each  their  peculiar  merita, 
and  as  such  have  been  propoptionably 
distinguished.  Nor  should  Capt.  B%* 
nold's  contrivance  for  rendering  a  rodder 
sehriceable  after  sustaining  material  in- 
jury, be  passed  in  'Silence.  It  is  hooo- 
rtlbte  to'his  ingemiity  as  ^efl  as  to  hfk 
presence  bf  tilind  ;  for  tfe  had  recour^ 
to  it,  wh^n  his  ship '^was  in  most  immi- 
nent datiger,  6f  entirely  losing 'her  rud- 
der. 


Mr.  Aust's  iHacAmc  Jbrjreekig  ike 
shqft  horse  of  a  laden,  eart,  leAat^^ 
/en,  will,  from  its  cheapness- end* ^im^ 
plicity,  contribute  fo  obviate  the -^eHons 
inconveniences  of  those  frequent  and 
distressing  accidents  which  daily  occur 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metropoKi^ 

The  instrument  eonsigts  of  the 'Sim|>le 
addition  to>  the  commoit  propt  of ^  the  caft, 
of  an  iron  bar  and  book  about  half  thefr 
length,  attached  tothtftopof  each  pi^ 
and  a  bent  iron  prong  at  the  bottom  «o 
prevent  then-  slipphig:  the  props  iie 
Strengthened  with  an  iron  ferrule  at  eaell 
end. 

When  a  hone  fiilb,  the  props  are  ialnm 
from  tlietr  usual  fastenings,  witir  the  hooks 
attadied  to  the  shaTt  ends;  the  forchorse 
chftins  are  fhetrliookt^  in  at  the  top  of  the 
prop^  snd  as  they  stif*k  in 'the  grbuod 
when  he  piiNs,  he  tsises  them  pefpendica- 
Isr,  and  they  pnli  theehfitfts  ttp  after  1b«n; 
the  horse's  power  on  the  props  tncreaw^HIS 
they  beoeme  mofe  upright,  which isesaen- 
tial,  as  it  gives  the  best- belp^lo Iher 
horse  when  he  is  liiout  tit  risOi  ., 
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Th«  ardent  wisbw  of  the  Society. to 
contribute  every  tikiiigr  ^^  ^^^^  power 
totbe  allcviatiuii  of  such  varietit'iof  hii^ 
man  misery  as  may  appareutly  be  effect- 
ed  by  mecbunicdl    inveoiious,  bus  in« 
dseed  them  to  confer  repeated  and  It  be. 
ml  rewards  on  Life   Baats   and  other 
meant  of  aaring  abipwreckf-d  mariners ; 
on  machines  for    anpent^din^  the  pre- 
sent barbarous   practice    of    cleaosing 
diiniiiies  by  means  of  rliuibing  hriys  ; 
and  oil   methods  by  which  shoemakers 
and  other  artisans   may  be  emihled  to 
perform  their  work  standing,  and  may 
thas  avoid  the  organic  diseases  att«  iid« 
ant  on  a  constrained  sitting  posture. 
Captain  Braj*s  LifeBoai^  Mr.  Wilson*8 
Chimney  Sweepuig  Machine^  and  Mr. 
Caai*8  very  ingenious  and  simple  eon- 
If  hance  to  enable  shoemakers  to  work 
siimdingt  have,  on  this  account  been 
literally  rewarded,  and  are  highly  wor- 
thy of  the  notiee  of  those  whom  they 
uiay  specially  concern. 
J.  Mr.   Essex's  machine  for  cleanmg 
):ornt  is  confidently  recommended  by  tlic 
Society,  aa  a  very  important  appendage 
to  the  thraahing  iniU.    Taking  op  the 
piocesa   at  the  point  to  which  it  has 
bieen  carried  by  the  latter  instrument, 
the   grain  is   step  by   step  separated 
fiDiR  the  fragmenta  of  straw,  from  the 
ebaflr,  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  from 
the  lighter  grain ;  and  by  friction  and 
TTttttilation,  comes  out,  not  only   tho- 
tongbly  cleansed  from  all  innpnritiea, 
but  ilso  materblly  improved  in  dry- 
ness and  external  aspect.     At  the  same 
time,  the  chaff  is  freed  from  the  duet, 
jlrilh  wbioh  it  ji<  JMoally  freed  in  laiige 
jpropertion,  and  tina  ia  tendeied  a  more 
agfeeable  and  nntritiooa  food  for  horses, 
and  t.ther  domestic  aoimali.    This  most 
vliluahle  invention  wu  justly  honoured 
with  the  Society's  gold  medal. 

Mr.  CoDoUy's  Telegraph  System^  has 
received  tbe  attention  and  reward,  to 
wliich,  frem  Hs  facility  and  ekpedition, 
it  aeeius  Mrly  intitled :  and  Dr.  Davis's 
CrentoComy  Fhrceps^  thoigh  relating 
to  a  aiily<*ct  on  whirh  the  Society  at 
largvs  haa  no  experience,  has  neverthe- 
less been  rewarded,  partly  in  conse- 
a|«eiiei  ef  the  strong  ttstimony  atfiHpded 
fiy  cfliMBi  profeaaioaal  genttemen  who 
fafoured  the  committee  of  theSeciety 


with  their  personal  attendance  in  the 
investigation  of  its  merit,  and  partly, 
from  deference  to  the  distinf^uished 
practitioners,  who  attesis  its  utility. 

The  volame  concledes  with  a  list  of 
presents  made  to  the  aociety,  a  list  of  ite 
members;  and  a  well  written  addr««  by 
the  Secretary  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  by 
whom  it  wasdelivrred  at  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  theSoci«»ty's  rewards,  by  the 
hands  of  his  Royal  Highutss  the  Duke 
(•f  SuRsex,  their  pr^sidfot.  to  whose  as* 
Riduouii  attentions  Mr.  A*  payaan  honovr- 
able  triboie.  This  address  ccmtsine  a 
perspicuous  arcouiAofthe  organixationef 
the  society. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed, 
snd  the  engravings  are  executed  in  a 
style  that  is  not  more  cr^i  table  to  the 
artists  than  honourable  to  the  ^ciety*  by 
whose  patriotic  and  well  directed  muni- 
ficence their  talents  are  Isalered  and  en- 
eoOraged. 


On  the  Hushandn/of  Farm-^yard  Ma^ 
nore,  and  on  other  Rand  Snldeets,  fey 
Francifi  Biaikle.  8v«  9s  Barding;  Lon- 
don. 1818. 

•       • 

A  seosibie  Essay  on  a  sobjeet  vhiek 
claims  paramomit  attention  fromeeeiy 
one  who  is  connected  with  agciealtore 
and  rural  economy.  The  author  is  steiT- 
ard  and  bailiff  to  the  distinguished  agri- 
culturist, Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  In  Nor- 
folk; for  whose  private  use  it  was  ori-« 
ginally  written,  and  printed  for  prciH 
lation  among. his  friends:  and  to  his 
liberality  the  public  are  indebted  for 
oermiaslen  to  print  the  present  edition, 
'he  treatiae  disrnsses  the  proper  form 


of  Dung-yards  &c.  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring Dung-heaps,  Compost,  the  forma- 
tion of  Dung-heaps  in  Turnip  Fields,  the 
sewing  of  Turnips,  Preparation  of  Ma- 
nure late  in  the  spring,  and  the  «a^n•g 
qf  BoadSf  on  this  last  subject  the  author 
has  several  good  remarks,  which  nay 
be  advaotageooaly  attended  to  in  otber 
coenties  betides  Norfolk.  We  there- 
fore extract  the  (ullowing  passagti  en 
this  important  sobjeet. 

In  a  oonntry  like  Norfolk,  where  the 
soil  ia  generally  light  and  drjr,  and  good 
materials  freqoently  plentifhl,  mnoh  lets 
expense,  attention,  or  faigennity  b  teqnir- 
ed  1o  keep  roads  in  good  order,  than  in 
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difltricft  lefs  faToarably  cirrnnistaBced,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  roadf  in  Norfotk 
are  kept  in  good  order ;  bat  there  are,  I 
am  vorrf  to  say,  (t  speak  feelinf  ly),  mnM 
arrjf  Uriiing  extefitamt  to  the  general  rule. 

l*be  foliowiny  are  prevailtog  error*  in 
the  first  formation  of  roada«  viz.  omitting 
to  anderdrain  springy  lands,  or  retentive, 
subsoils;  not  carrying  off  (by  side  drains) 
the  snrface  water  arising  from  the  adjoin- 
ing landa  tbrongh  which  the  roads  pass, 
and  in  neglecting  the  inelinedpltme^  or  fall 
for  the  water  length  waif9,  of  the  road. 

Some  eminent  scientific  men  have  diflTer- 
ed  in  Ofnnion  respecting  the  form  of  roads, 
w.    whether  a  rencaaf  or  eomnex  form  is 
most  proper,  and  both  opinions  may  be 
supported    by    well-fonnded     argameots. 
The  vestiges  of  the  Roman  roads  left  in  this 
country  indicate  that  that  wise  people  for- 
med their  roads  npon  the  inclined  place  and 
cememee  principle.  In  modem  times  the  cele- 
brated B»kewell,  of  Dishley,  in  Leicester- 
siiire,  (wiiose  memory  will  long  be  revered 
by   agriculturists   and    breeders    of  farm 
stock),  was  a  great  advocate  for  eomcapoe 
roads,  as  was   also  bis   cotemporary  and 
intimate  friend  Mr.  Wilkes  of  Measham, 
in  the  rounty  of  Derby.   Under  the  patron- 
age «nd  by  the  direction  of  those  two  emi- 
nent   men*   several    well-formed    eoncavt 
roads  were  made  and  completed  in  the 
■idiasd  coonties.    Those  roads  have  now 
stood  tbe  test  of  many  years,  experience, 
and  tlie  principle  on  a  hich  they  were  made 
bu  been  suliseqaently  followed  hy  practi- 
cal men  in  those  counties.    In  some  io- 
stances    hollow    or   concave   roads  have 
failed,  where  they  were  made  with  bad  ma- 
terials upon  wet  bottoms,  not  thoroughly 
ondenlniiiied ;  hot   in   general   they  are 
found  to  answer  much  belter  than  high 
convex  roads:  because  a  heavy  loaded  foor- 
wkteel  carriage,  passing  along  the  centre 
nfncenciase  road,  presses  an  e<|ttal  weight 
upon  tbe  wheels;  and  as  tbe  middle  of  the 
road  ia  the  lowest  tbe  pressure  inclines  to 
the  centre,  consequently  does  not  shake  or 
looaen  tbe  frame  of  the  road.    Not  so  in  a 
convex  road,  when  raised  in  a  high  arch, 
(which  is  frequently  the  case),  for  it  is  im- 
posaible  to  keep  a  heavy-loaded  carriage  in 
a  direct  line  along  the  middle  of  such  a 
rand ;  the  oarriagc'  naturally  veers  to  one 
iidn  or  tbe  other,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  wdgbt  of  Ibe  load  hangs  npon  one 
wheel,  which  not  nnfreqnently  breaks  down 
fjiMm  aoeb  anequal  pressure.    The  road  is 
also  ent  into  deep  ruts :  these  fill  with  wa- 
ter itom  the  first  shower,  which  stagnates 
In  tbe  rats,  and  satorates  the  road  to  the 
fonndaticii.      The     succeeding    carriage 
wbeela  jam  into  tbe  ruts,  cut  them  still 
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deeper,  and  shake  the  road  to  its  centre,  if 
not  cut  it  quite  through. 

Convex  roads  ought  to  be  very  well 
made  with  good  materials,  and  particniar 
attention  should  be  tmid  to  keeping  the 
ruts  well  filled  np,  so  as  to  cnusc  the  wgter 
to  fall  oyer  the  eidee  oft  he  road ;  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  projector  of  t  convet 
road  considers  it  necessary  tp^pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  fall  of  the  water  length-ways 
of  the  roads :  bis  ideas  are  rivcttr  d  o  the 
principle,  that  water  will  not  stand  npon 
a  round  road ;  and  so  far  correct,  were  it 
not  for  the  ruts,  which  for  the  preceding 
rcaaons  mnet  take  place. 
^  A  concave  road  is  less  liable  to  have 
ruts,  and  requires  less  attention  in  keeping 
in  repair  than  a  high  convex  one :  tbe  wa- 
ter naturally  runs  along  the  inclined  pl^ne 
from  the  higbcr  to  the  lower  leviX,  and 
then  forces  its  way  into  tbe  side  drains. 

There  are  also  many  well  ibunded  objec- 
tions against  roads  being  made  so  much 
concave,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  at  present,  as  the  principal  object  of 
these  remarks  is  to  point  out  and  endea- 
vour to  correct  the  prevailing  error  of  rai- 
sing carriage  roads  so  high  in  the  ceutre» 
which  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some 
instances,as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  tbe 
passengers  who  venture  to  travel  npon 
tiiem. 

The  form  t  recommend  is  a  medium  be- 
tween the  two  extremes:  the  road  may  be 
a  little  elevated  in  the  centre,  but  I  com t- 
der  the  principal  object  which  should,  bo 
attended  to  in  tbe  formation  of  roads,  is 
the  inclined  f^ane,  or  fall  for  (he  water  lon- 
gitudinally of  the  road,  aud  this  is  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  where  the  road  has 
to  pass  over  a  level  of  dead  flat,  (which 
leldom  bappens),  the  bed  of  the  foad  should 
be  formed  wMh  an  nrtificini  rise  anti  fall. 
When  the  mad  passen  Hlows  a  liong  de- 
scent of  gronnd,  it  should  be  formed  so  as  to 
lead  the  water  jnto  tbe  side  draius  at  short 
distances,  thereby  preventing  the  water 
from  guttering  wl|ich  it  would  do  if  allowed 
to  run  any  distance  upon  tbe  road.  When 
the  bed  of  tbe  ^oed  is  first  fpraied,  it  should 
bo  well'  rolled  or  carted  upoat  ind  all  Ir- 
regularities filled  up ;  tbe  bard  material 
should  then  be  laid  on  in  a  spipcient^od}' 
in  the  fira^  instance,  for  it  is  a  bad.  i«|s;tbod 
to  begin  with  a  temporary  coveri^,^'hich 
won  la  soon  cut  through,  si  ox  in  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  lost.  Tbe  large  stones  sliould 
be  carefully  broken  into  smslfl  '  pieces, 
otherwise  they  will  not  ts^efft  ^is^ether. 
A  principal  ersor  in  the  N«4b*^  Mflhchf  of 
repairing  roads  ia  in  toying  e*  field  stones 
witboat  breaking.  When  large  round  field 
SB 
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stones  are  broken  small,  they  form  acute  P?»f  ^\«  «™«  «^P>^y*J*  "P^^J^^t^^^^ 
angles;  those  joint  in  with  each"  other,  and  Ning  the  Wht  r  part  of  the  tame  to  be  bene, 
take  an  equal  bearing  of  the  pressure  ^'hich    ficiaHy  employed  upon  his  farm, 
comes  npon  th^m :  not  so  with  onbroken  —  * 


roiind  stones;  they  always  remain  loose, 
and  carriage  wtieels  pass  through,  not  over 
them  as  they  onght  to  do,  which  causes  ve- 
ry great  additional  drangbt;  and  when 
such  stones  are  pot  npon  high  cobblitig 
roads,  it  renders  travelling  very  onsafe  for 
a  time,  nntil  the  stones  are  gashed  over 
the>sidcB  of  the  road  by  the  carriage  t»heel^ 
^  and  thereby  leaving  the  centres  of  the 
roads  in  much  the  same  state  as  before 
they  were  attempted  td  be  repaired,  with 
all  the  time,  labour  and  expence  lost. 

Another  custom,  which  dlhbbt  he  too 
severely  censnred,  is  thfe  Impi^ndent  and 
improvident  system  of  laving  bad  materials 
npon  roads,  when  gfood  materials  can  be 
conveniently  obtained.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  perfect  dirt  or  sand  laid  upon  roads, 
which  is  adding  fnci  to  6re,  and  makes 
the  roads  worse  tlian  before.  The  error  of 
this  system  may  be  readily  explained  by 
eufculation. 

Suppose  the  distjince  from  the  gravel  pit 
to  the  part  uf  the  road  intended  to  he  re- 
paired is  one  mile ;  a  team  carrying  »\t 
loads  per  day,  travels  twelve  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  a  distance  going  to  and  from  work. 
I  calculate  the  expenie  of  a  team  of  three 
horses,  with  a  man  to  drive^,  including  wear 
and  tear,  at  148.  per  day,  and  the  expence 
of  digging  and  filling  the  gravel,  at4d.  per 
load,  making  the  whole  expenoe  lOs.  per 
day,  for  doing  no  good  whatever,  bat  on 
the  contrary,  doing  a  great  deal  of  injury, 
viz.  by  cutf  ing  op  one  part  of  the  road  by 
the  carnages  passing  along  it  in  attempting 
to  mend  another  part,  or,  in  fewer  words, 
making  two  holes  in  trying  to  stop  one* 

Now;  suppose  that  an  additional  4d.  per 
load  was  allowed  for  the  gravel ;  it  would 
then  be  riddled,  and  I  maintain  thatfArat 
loads  of  ruUSM  gravel  will  be  more  efllca- 
dons  in  repairing  roads,  than  m  loads  of 
nnridclled,  consequently  half  the  canriage 
will  be  saved. 

The  comparative  statement  will  then 

stand  as  follows — 

To  six  load*  of  unridHed  ^nrtl,  mad  a  £.  #.  tf. 
ream  for  a  Aiy  carryiag  the  same*  •  0  10  0 
To  three  loads  oi  riddled  gravel  and 
a  team  for  half  a  day,  carrying  the 
same .••••••  0  9  0 

Saved  per  day,  by  uitog  riddled  gra- 
vel 


£  0  T  0 

Bnsides  less  injury  done  to  the  roads  in 
carting;  and  what  is  still  much  greater im- 
poftaoccy  the  fanner  having  his  team  only 


Felix  Alvarez;  or.  Manners  in  Spain: 
contaitairtg  descriptive  Accounts  of  some 
of  the  prominent  Eventa.of  the  late  Pe- 
ninsular War,  and  authentic  Anecdotes^ 
illustrative  of  the  Spanish  Character, 
&c.  &c.  By  Alexander  R.  C.  Dallas, 
Esq.  1 2mo.  5  vols.  1 8s.  Baldwin,  Cra- 
dock,  and  Joy,  London,  1818. 

DcBiNG  the  greatest  part  of  the  siege 
of  Cadiz,  Mr.  Dallas  was  attached  to 
the  British  army  under  General  Graham 
(now  Lord  Lynedocb) ;  and  on  the  raising 
of  that  siege  he  accompanied  the  forces 
in  their  progress  through  Spain.    Thus> 
numerons 'opportunities  presented  them- 
selves to  him  of  seeing  and  observing 
many  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habiUnts.     Mr.  D.  was  also  enabled  to 
collect  many  curious  circumstances  not 
generally  known,  relative  to  the  Peoin- 
snlar  war,  as  well  as  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  French  brigands.  These 
various  incidents  be  has  wrought  np  into 
a  very  pleasing  tal6;    the  interest  of 
which  is  sustained  to  the  very  last  page. 
Several  pleasing  pieces  of   poetry  are 
interspersed    through    these    volumes, 
partly  original,  and  partly  derived  from 
the  Spanish.    We  will  not  mar  the  deep 
interest  of  tiiis  work  by  deCnillngr  iU 
fable,  but  shall  givn  two  or  three  ex- 
tracts, by  way  of  specimen,  fw  the  gta- 
fication  of  our  readers. 
'    The  following  account  of  the  fordjng 
of  the  lake  of  La  Janda  is  new  to  ns, 
and  we  apprehend  also  to  most  of  onr 
readers.    We  shall  only  add,  that  at  the 
time  It  took  place,  Alvarez,  the  bero  of 
onr  author's  tale,  was  one  of  Genetal 
Graham's  staff  officers. 

It  waa  late  in  the  d^  before  fte  order 
was  given  to  narch;  and  then  it  waa  to 
retraee  the  steps  they  bad  taken  on  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day.  It  appeared 
that  the  original  plan  had  been  cbangedp 
or  that  the  direction  they  had  tOcen  to- 
warda  Medina  Sidonia  waa  bulalieiot}  for 
the  army  now  directed  its  ootjvse  towards 
Chiclana.  They  marched  back  on  the 
same  road  for  some  distance^  and  then 
striking  off  on  the  left,  arrived  soon  on  the 
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Uaok  of  the  lake  i)f  La  Janda*  a  consider- 
able body  of  water,  which  lies  tietweea  the 
two  roada  from  Tarifa ;  the  one  to  Medina 
Sidooia,  and  the  other  to  Chiclana.  The 
bottoon  of  this  lake  was  of  mud ;  bat  to 
render  it  fordablct  a  quantity  of  stones  had 
been  sunk  across  it,  forming  a  pathway 
under  the  water,  of  about  seven  feet  in 
breadth,  and  extending  upwarda  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  Its  limits  were  diatingnished 
by  buahca  and  poles,  set  up  to  preveiit  the 
Qowary  traveller  from  overstepping  its 
iMiuodariea,  and  falling  into  the  mud.  The 
army  halted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
fluokeii  bridge,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the 
SpaDiarda  taking  the  leadi  l>egan  their 
march  over  it,  paasing  throogh  the  water, 
which  in  some  parts  rose  at)Ove  their  mid- 
dies.  The  whole  staff  of  the  army,  both 
SfMoiri»  aad  Eogliah,  bad  already  pasaed, 
and  were  waiting  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hUte.  The  soldiers  came  through  this 
kmg  ford  rather  cautiously  and  slowly; 
and  General  La  Pen  a,  from  bis  horse,  en- 
couraged (hem  to  proceed  with  more  ac- 
tivity and  less  apprehension.  His  words, 
however,  had  little  effect;  for  it  was  the 
work  of  some  hours  to  pass  over  the  whole 
Spanish  divtakm.  Felix,  who  had  l>ten  in 
eooversatioB  with  some  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cers near  General  La  Pena,  felt  an  impulse 
of  ahame  ^at  no  reprimand  had  been 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regiments  as 
9ipy  pasaed,  a  great  part  of  ffhoin,  instead 
of  setting  an  example  to  the  men  of  de- 
spising Uie  inconvenience  attending  the 
passage,  and  enrouraging  them  to  proceed, 
with  a  selfish  eoocern  for  their  own  com- 
fMTts^  scnipled  not  to  add  k>  the  bnrthena 
of  their  men  by  mounting  on  their  backs, 
to  endenvoor  to  avoid  being  vetted.  FcIMl 
waa  anfficientiy  ouster  of  English  to  under- 
stand the  murmur  of  con  tempt  which  these 
offioerp,  as  pii#illaoimous  as  th):  men  they 
commanded  were  brave,  excited  amongst 
the  English  staff,  and  he  hastened  to  Join 
the  group,  lest  be  should  be  included  in 
the  general  disapprobation.  He  placed 
himaetf  by  ehanee  close  behind  General 
Gr^am,  just  aa  the  head  of  the  Bntiah 
eolnna  b^an  to  appear<  The  men  were 
a  little  scattered,  and  wading  rather  cau- 
tiously through  the  water ;  but  the  officers 
were  all  doing  their  best  to  keep  them 
doae  ap,  by  encooragiog  those  who  were 
weak,  and  punishing  those  who  were  only 
indolent. 

"«  Wit]  yon  hold  my  horse,  Sirr  said 
General  Graham.  Felix  came  forward 
and  look  the  bridle  as  the  General  de- 
aoended.  A  slow  of  suvpriae  and  admira- 
tmn,  mingled 'with  shame  at  the  contrast 
in  the  coadact  of  his  oouatrymeD>  taffused. 
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the  cheek  of  Alvarez  as  he  saw  this  vene- 
rable soldier  deliberately  walk  into  the 
depth  of  the  ford,  assisting  the  regimental 
officera  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
speaking  to  bis  men  as  he  met  them,  and 
desiring  them  to  press  forward.  He  re- 
crossed  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  and 
the  effect  of  his  presence  among  the  soldienf 
and  of  his  contempt  of  his  own  personal 
convenience,  was  electrical.  The  diviaion 
pressed  forward  in  as  close  order,  and  with 
as  little  attention  to  the  stoney  uncertain 
path  on  which  they  trod,  or  the  water  with 
which  it  was  covered,  aa  if  they  had  been 
mHrching  on  a  high  road.  The  consequence 
was  that  it  took  no  more  time  for  the  whole 
English  troops  to  pass  over,  than  it  would 
have  done  bad  it  been  the  best  raised 
bridge  in  the  world  ;  and  by  not  allowing 
the  soldiers  to  stop  when  they  were  pvcr, 
but  making  them  immediately  continue 
their  march,  the  III  coosequencea  to  their 
health  werfe  prevented.  Felix  felt  a  degree 
of  enthusiastic  admiration  as  he  held  the 
stirrup  for  General  Graham  to  remount,  an 
office  which  he  would  not  for  worlds  have 
given  up  to  the  orderly  dragoon  who  at- 
tended, and  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
was  the  aubject  of  his  couveraatton  with 

Captain  Ji during  the  reft  of  the 

march.  « 

In  a  note  Mr.  Dallas  states  appeab 
to  British  officers  now  living,  for  (he 
truth  of  the  preceding  interesting  anec- 
dote of  the  gallant  English  G^Ur 
ral. 

The  Gmrilla  incidtnt,  related  to  tha 
ensuing  paragraph*  as  one  of  the  ex« 
ploits  performed  by  Almrez,  aetaally 
took  place  under  the  brave  leader  Espoz 
y  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
oiscayan  Volunteers,  who  surce^ed  ii^ 
destro>iQg  the  escort  of  a  cpnvoy  which 
was  passing  from  Pamplona  to  Ti»loBa, 
at  a  time  when  the  French  were  firmlf 
established  in  the  country*  and  the 
Spaniards  scarcely  ventured  to  cherish 
a  hope  ot  being  delivered  from  them. 

Alvarez  did  not  -  remain  in  the  camp; 
for  he  heard  with  delight,  upon  hia  )irrival» 
that  there  was  a  body  of  a  thousand  French 
upon  ita  mart:h  from  Pamplona  to  join  the 
convoy  at  Tolosa,  and  which,  if  they  had 
not  received  the  intelligence  of  its  l)eing 
overtaken,  and  tttrned  back  in  conse- 
quence, might  yef  perhaps  l>e  cut  off.  It 
waa  with  the  greatest  joy  that  Felix  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  bis  regiment  in 
search  of  this  body ;  and  having  procured 
the  proper  guidea,  he  aet  out  alK»nt  mid- 
night upon  hia  expedition! 
9£S 
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He  marched  all  night,  and  at  day-light 
one  of  bid  gaidea,  whom  he  had  dispatched 
coDsiderablyin  advaDce*  returned  to  inibrm 
bim  that  th^  band  he  wat  lo  aearch  of  wer^ 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Lecamberri,  a 
fertile  tpot  about  a  league  before  bim. 
Alvarez  now  began  to  prepare  to  receive 
them:  and  as  the  (lay-ligbt  increased,  he 
devised  a  plan  which,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  guides,  be  was  enabled  to  put  into 
execution. 

The  road  from  Tolosa  to  Pamplona,  as 
far  as  Lccumberri,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
example  of  hun^an  art  and  labour.  It  is  a 
fine,  hard,  military  road,  carried  for  a  con- 
siderable distam:e  along  the  course  of  the 
little  river  Lizarza,  which  takes  its  rise 
near  Lecomberri,  and  runs  with  no  per- 
ceptible descend  until  It  fells  into  the  Oria 
pt  Tolosa  J  its  way  la  through  gigantic 
'  raountaina,  which  in  many  parts  aeeni  to 
liave  been  split  asunder  only  to  adaiit  its 
course :  so  perpendicular  are  their  sides,  so 
close  are  their  summits  to  each  other  $  and 
In  those  parts  where  this  is  not  jo  strikingly 
the  case,  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  on 
either  side  is  so  rapid  as  to  t>e  almost  in- 
accessft>le.  Felix  divided  his  regiment  into 
two  ))arties,  and  t>oth,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  guides,  were  enabled  to  ascend  the 
crag^  hills  ou  the  sides  of  the  foad  to  a 
ctiiMiacrable  height  aliove  it,  by  mountain 
paths,  and  by  scrambling  over  points  where 
liuman  foot  had  never  ventured  before. 
By  thia  weana  the  whole  of  the  men  k>e- 
came  ambushed  perfectly  out  of  aight, 
at  a  vast  height,  above  the  road,  and  ao 
Immediatdy  over  it,  that  they  completely 
commanded  it.  Having  tbua  dispoaed  of 
his  little  force.  AWartz  waited  patiently 
for  tbe  arrival  of  the  victima  whom  he 
hoped  to  immolate.  AH  were  deaired  to 
remain  perfectly  quiet  until  Felix  abould 
give  the  signal  for  destruction,  and  thev 
waited  not  ling  for  the  welcome  sound.' 
The  sun  aacended,  and  the  French  column 
was  put  in  motion.  They  cooMienced  their 
march  anticipating  a  speedy  arrival  atTo- 
loss  and  union  with  their  comrades  -.  it  was 
doomed  that  none  should  artive  at  Toloss, 
but  that  many  should  joiu  their  comrades 
who  had  there  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
crimes.  They  left  the  rich  vale  of  Lecum- 
berri,  and  boldly  entered  upon  the  road*or 
rath*r  long  defile,  whose  overhanging  walls 
supported  the  instruments  of  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.  Marching  on,  they  arrtvtd  at 
the  part  where  Felix  was  poKted  with  his 
irregularly  extended  line  of  patriots  on 
eit'er  Kide  of  the  road.  He  waited  Until 
thay  had  quitft;  entered  the  toils,  and  then 
he  gave  the  apxiousiy  expected  word. 
^  Venganza!'*  he  exclaimed.  ^  Veogansa'* 


ran  from  month  ttr  montfa'^  vraa  edioed 
by  the  hills:  it  was  ^scecuted  by  the  pa- 
triots, who,  at  the  word,  commfUced  a  real 
ftH  de  jou  down  upou  tbe  heads  of  the 
French;  whilst  other^,  who  had  been  la- 
t>ouring  to  loosen  hirge  masses  of  the  rock, 
gave  them  the  last  plish,  and  sent  Ihem 
upon  the  heads  of  their  victims,  at  once 
to  overwhelm  them  aud  impede  th^  pro- 

Had  it  rained  fire  from  the  heavenanpon 
these  t>ewildered  and  panic-atructl'^uch- 
men,  the  effect  could  not  have  iSeen  more 
terror-striking.  Tliey  wer^  ap  dbti>niabed 
at  thia  an  Iden  aud  commaiMiIng  nttnek, 
that  scarce  a  Frenchman  Attempledto  raise 
bis  musket  In  reply  to  tJb^yeUeya  that 
poured  down  from  alK«|jei  and  the  bullets 
of  tlie  few  that  did,  were  yppvjt^ntly  lost  in 
the  brushwood  which  screened  and  pro- 
tected their  hidden  enemif^  The  #nly 
thought  was  of  flight,  i^d  n^aoy  a  foot  was 
arrested  as  it  was  raised  to  ny,  never  to 
move  .igain:  many  a  life  was  poured  out 
into  the  silver  stream  of  the  lizarza,  giving 
it  the  tint  of  the  ruby  to  the  dc^hted  eyca 
of  Xet  Vengmdores,  aa  they  caught  |he 
bright  beams  of  the  sun  which  (Mpyed  upon 
it.  So  aecure  were  the  destroyers,  thst  as 
their  aim  was  marred  by  no  nervous  feel  of 
danger,  almost  every  shot  did  its  appointed 
duty. 

The  Dtrrative  of  the  insidious  manner 
in  which  the  French  first  ^bt^ined  pos- 
session of  the  almost  impjregnabk  for- 
tress oif  San  Sebastisn*  has  (we  beliere) 
never  been  printed  until  now.  Mr.  Dal- 
las's account  of  the  storming  of  that 
fimm  by  the  British*  ointaing  aomt 
anecdotes  that  are  not  geuerapiy  known. 

We  dismiss  Mr.  Dallas's  work,  with 
onr  cordial  approbation.  More  amoBiBg» 
and  we  believe  more  correct,  dgf^pea- 
tions  of  Spanish  manners  and  cu^lpBS, 
during  an  important  period  of  loodeni 
history,  are  exhibited  in  his  onpreCend- 
ing  bnt  interesting  volumes,  than  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  many  bulky  Volumes  of 
travels  through  the  Peninsula.       ^ 

family  Annals:  or  the  Sijftfri.'^  By 
^    Mary  Hays,  ISrao.  5a.  8impkin  awj^B&r- 
sbal,  London,  1817.  ».>.»* 

Amusement  and  instrnctioD  ar^Wjp* 
pily  blended  in  this  tale  for  youth  ^  in 
which  the  fair  authoress  has  endesvoiir- 
ed  to  imitate  the  style  anjd  manner  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  justly  celebrated  ^les. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  fVhite- 
iemd,M.J,  on  the  Question  of  Ecclesi- 
astical JurisdiclioB  o?er  Tolnntary  cha- 
ritable Associations,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  ••  Protest"  of  the  Rer. 
Arehidiacon  of  Bath.  By  W.  A.  Garratt, 
£aq.  M.A  Barrier  at  Law,  &c.  8ro. 
Seelly,  London.  1818. 

^  A  randid  and  legai  rindication  of  the 
rifht  of  Christians  to  associate  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  to  contribute 
tkeir  pecaaiary  aid,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  aay  archidiacooal  jurisdiction  or 
oootriMif,  wlii<  h  is  sanctioned  by  no  ex- 
isting law,  whether  cumoion,  ecclesiasti- 
cal,  or  statme. 

An  Epicedhim^  with  Elegiac  Tributes 
to  commeaiorate  the  deaths  of  •Sheridan, 
Whitbread,  and  Spencer.    By  Richard 
HatI,  ISoia  Is.  Westley,  London,  1818. 
A  former  impression  of  Mr.  Hatt*8 
Epicediom,  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
Royal  Highness'  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
was  mentioned  with  dae  commendation 
in  oar  last  volume  (p.  947.)     We  notice 
the  present  edition  on  account  of  the 
tributes  which  it  contains  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  eminent  men  whose  names 
are   specified  in  the   title.     They   are 
both  pleasing  and  poetical:  and  want 
of  room  alone  prevents  us  from  trans- 
j^nting  one  or  two  of  them  to  our  poe- 
tical  parterre. 


i^iterarfi  Hegisftcr. 

4mtkent  B^ton^  and  Pubtiakert,  ore  particularly 
rtomegttd  to  forward  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  poat  paid^  on  or  before  the  'Qfh  day  if 
aati  MM/A,  the  <if/e»,  pnoet,  and  other  partt 
amtart  ofmerke  in  hand^  or  pubtitkedi  for  tkit 
department  qf  the  work. 


WOiUCSaiCNOUNCCD  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  Andrew  Dinicaii  will  soon  poblisb, 
as  Aeroont  of   the   Lile,   U'ritii*gi»,  aiid 
Character  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Mou 
to.  deliverfd  as  the  Harveiau  oration  a* 
EdiolnirKh  *or  1818.       ^ 

John  f «ait,  esq.  is  prepartna  Ihe  second 
j^prt  of  the  Life  of  Bieiij^uiiu  West,  Em\. 

Mr.  William  Carey  nns  in  tlie  press,  a 
Biographical  .>ketch  of  B.  R  Haydoit,  Esq. 
with  critical  otiservations  on  his  paiiitiiif^s. 
and  some  notice  ct  his  essays  in  the  public 
joomais 


■DUOATION. 

M.  A.  Pitfquot  is  printing,  a  Chronolo- 
gical Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Mo- 
dern Europe,  compiled  from  the  tnat  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  historiaaa. 

MBDICINB. 

In  the  preto,  an  Account  of  the  Small- 
pox, as  it  appeared  after  Vaccination.  By 
Alexander  Monro,  M.D.  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Uiiirersity  of  Edinburgh.  In- 
cludina*  among  many  cases,  three  which 
occurred  in  the  autbor*s  own  family.  8Vo. 
with  plates. 

Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  will  soon  publisli,  in 
an  8vo.  volume,  Practical  Observations  vn 
the  Cauaes  aud  Cure  of  lusaniiy. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Granville  has  in  the  press. 
Memoirs  on  the  Present  State  of  Science 
and  Scientific  Institutions  in  France ;  inler- 
spersed  with  anecdotes  and  illustrated  hy 
numerous  plates  and  tables. 

Mr.  John  Ni<  hols  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, in  three  8vo*  volumes,  the  Miacel- 
Isneoua  works  of  the  late  Geoige  HardiB^e, 
Esq. 

Mvsie. 

This  day  Is  pobtishcd.  No*  I.  of  the 
Eoterpean;  being  a  clioicc  collection  of 
r«  lees.  Catches.  Canons,  &c.  selected  <and 
arranged  by  J.  Snuwdoa.  Demy  4to. 
pricx  to  subscritiera  Is.  non  sutmmbcrs 
Is.  6d.  each  number. 

PHILOLOOT. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd's 
edition  of  Dr.  Jobuson's  Dictionary,  beg^to 
inlbrm  the  public  that  they  will  shortly 
publish  an  abridgement  of  that  vakiable 
work*  by  Alexander  (^halmers,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

POETRY. 

Preparing  for  publicatien  the  Moor  of 
Tripoli,  a  poem  By  Mrs.  Eliz  Thomaa» 
aiHhor  of  Purity  of  Heart,  the  Confessaion, 
a  poem,  ftc. 

A  small  voluaie  will  soon  apfiear,  enti- 
tled Niigse  Moderns,  or  Morning  thoughts 
and  Midnight  Musings.  By  Mr.  Parke» 
editor  of  Nugas  Anliqu8s,&c. 

TBaOLOOY. 

The  Rev.  B.  Btook  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, the  Staff  and  Progress  of  Reli* 
gious  Liberty,  from  the  flrat  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  Britain  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Whittakf-r,  of  St.  Johns  Col- 
lege, OMinbridge,  h  is  in  the  press,  a  Criti- 
cat  £iCH4ii««Mtion  of  Mr  Bel lamy*s  Transla- 
tion of  Genesis  comprising  a  reftitalioa  of 
his  raluaimeH  against  ihe  Eogtisb  transla- 
tors of  the  Bible.  ^ 

Speedily  wiU  be  published,  a  volume  of 
Sermons  by  the  Rev,  C.  R.  Mattmn^  curate 
of  St.  Peter'si  Dublin.    8vo. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  the  press,  an  Historical  Account  of 
Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia.  By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.R.S.E.  author  of  an  Historical 
Account  of  Discoveries  in  Africa.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  maps. 

Dr.  Playfair  wilt  speedily  publish  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Description  of 
Scotland.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  a  map. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVCLS. 

Dr.  Spiker*s  Travels  through  England 
are  published  at  Berlin,  and  an  English 
translation  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Capt.  Golpwnin,  the  Narrative  of  whose 
Captivity  has  been  recently  published,  is 
printing,  Recollections  in  Japan,  compri- 
sing au  account  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

BOOKS  PUBLIBBSD. 
ANTIQUITIES  AND  ABCBITBCTV&B. 

The  Cathedral  Aotiqaitles  of  EDgland. 
By  J.  Britton,  F.SIA.  No.  XVII.  being  No. 
HI.  of  York  Cathedral.  Also,  by  the  same 
antbor.  No.  I.  of 

Chronological  find  Historical  Illustra- 
tions of  Ancient  English  Architecture. 
This  number  contains  Uie  foUowing  engra- 
ings  of  early  specimens  ^  the  circular 
style : — I.  Groaad  plan,  and  plana  at  large 
of  4ffley  Church,  Oxfordshire.  %  Elera- 
tioD  of  ttie  west  front  of  the  same.  S. 
Western  door  way  of  the  same.  4.  Door 
wav  to  the  south  porch  of  Malonsbury 
Abbey  Church.  5.  Elevation  of  the  east 
end  of  St  Cross  Church.  6.  Tower  of 
£arls  Barton  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

7.  Door  way  and  parts  at  large  of  the  same. 

8.  View  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter*s  Chnicb, 
Oxford. 

The  first  volume  of  Neale's  Illustrated 
History  of  Westmimiter  Abbey,  is  just 
completed,  containing  thirty-one  sheets  of 
letter-press,  and  thirty  highly- finished  en- 
gravings, by  J.  and  H.  L45  Keox,  Wool- 
Doth,  Sands,  Byrne,  W.  R.  Hmith,  Lewis, 
4cc.  Royal  4to.  £4.  l6s.  imperial  4to. 
£7. 4s. 

BI0«BAPHY. 

MemoifB  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  his  original  correspondence,  collected 
from  the  family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and 
other  authentic  sources.  By  William  Coxe, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  illustrated  by  portraits, 
mapst  and  military  plans,  vol.  II.  4ta 
£3.  5s. 

Memoirs  of   her  Royal*  Highness  the 
Princess  Chairlotte  of  Wales  and  Saxe-Co- 
,  bourg.        By  Thomas  Green,  8vo.  Ids. 

BOTANY* 

Part  VIU.  of  Green's  Botanical  Dictio- 
nary,  wilh  coloured  and  plain' plates* 


COMMERCE. 

European  Commerce,  or  Complete  Mer* 
csntile  Guide  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  ; 
comprising  an  account  of  the  trade  of  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  continent,  co- 
pious tables  of  their  monies,  exchanges, 
weights  and  measures,  with  their  propor- 
tion to  those  of  England;  the  local  regu- 
lations of  each  place,  their  tarifls  of  Duties, 
methods  of  buying  and  selling,  tares  and 
other  allowances;  together  with  numerons 
official  documents,  ordinances,  &c  forming 
a  complete  code  of  commercial  information. 
By  C.  W.  Rordansx.    8vo.  Ids. 

An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Custom 
Laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Laws 
which  regulate  the  trsde  from  Ireland  to 
and  from  all  places  in  his  Msjesty's  domi* 
nions,  and  in  the  dominions  of  foreign 
powers;  including  the  duties,  drawbacka* 
bounties  and  allowances  payable  00  goods 
inward  and  outward;  with  rates,  particu- 
larly where  the  laws  in  Ireland  differ  from 
those  on  the  same  subject  in  Great  Britain. 
Also  a  Sketch  of  the  origin  and  progresa  of 
customs  in  Ireland ;  a  chronological  table 
of  the  statutes,  and  a  copious  index  to  the 
work*  By  John  Heron,  of  his  Mijesty*a 
customs,  Dublin.    8vo.  £l.  Is.  boards. 

Universal  Commence,  or  the  Commerce 
of  all  the  Mercantile  Cities  and  Towna  of 
the  World ;  containing  a  geographical  dca- 
cription  of  each  place;  its  weights^  mea- 
sures, monies ;  course  and  operation  of  ex- 
change,  imports  and  exports,  &c.  with 
pro  fprma  sales  of  merchsndise  from  Ant- 
werp, Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  &c. 
The  net  duties  payable  in  Great  Britain  on 
importation,  and  the  drawbacks  on  Ex- 
portation of  foreign  merchandise.  By  the 
Editor  of  Mortimer^  Commercial  Dictio- 
nary.   8vo.  lOs.  fid. 

DRAMA. 

The  Family  Sbakspeare ;  in  which  no- 
thing is  added  to  the  original  texts  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  t>e  read  aloud 
in  a  family.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  Eso. 
F.R.S.  and  S.A.  10  vols,  royal  l8mo.  £3*  %. 
boards. 

EDUCATIOM. 

A  Mercator's  Attss  of  Skeleton's  Mapa, 
sdapted  to  modern  nsvigation  and  mari- 
time surveying. '  For  the  use  of  naval  stu- 
dents. By  Alexander  Jamiei0%  royal  4to. 
6s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Eton  Lstin  Prosody,  illustrated  With 
English  Explanations  of  the  rules  and 
authoritipB  from  the  Latin  poets.  lo  an 
appendix  are  added,  rules  ftw*  the  incre- 
ments of  noons  and  verba,  and  a  metrical 
key  to  the  Odes  of  Horace.  By  John 
Carey,  LLiD.  Itaio.  Is.  fid.  bound. 
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The  Algebraist's  Assblantt  being  a  com- 
peodium  of  Algebra,  upoo  the  plan  of 
Wa1king8iiie*sTat6r*s  Assistant  By  James 
Harris,  ISmo.  4s. 

Family  Sappers,  or  EFening  Tales  for 
Youtli^  with  16  engrarings,  9  vols.  7s.  half 
boond. 

Jauffret's  Father's  First  Lessons,  with  }i 
engravings.     18mo.  3s.  Od.  half  bound. 

D'Oiay's  Dictionary  of  the  Difficulties  of 
tlie  French  Language.    8va  5s. 

Phival's  French  Syntax.     I2mo.  4s. 

Gautier's  French  Idioms.    12mo.  5s. 

HISTO&T. 

Part  XI.  of  Aspin's  Systematic  Analysis 
df  Universal  History^the  fabalpos  ages  of 
Greece  continued. 

LAW.    ' 

A  Complete  Cbllcction  of  State  Trials 
and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and 
other  Crimes  and  Miademeanors,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  year  1783 ;  with  notes 
and  other  illustrations.  Compiled  by  T. 
B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  conti- 
nued from  the  year  1783  to  the  present 
ihne.  By  Thomas  Jones,  vol.  24,  (or  3  of 
the  n^w  series)  royal  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  number  LV.  Exhibiting  a  con- 
ewe  v4ew  of  the  latest  and  most  important 
discoveries  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  phar- 
macy.    8vo.  3s. 

MISOELLANIXS. 

The  Angler's  Vade-Mecnm,  containing 
a  de^riptive  account  of  the  water  flies, 
their  seasons,  and  the  kind  of  weather 
that  tMigs  them  most  on  the  water.  The 
vrhoffe  represented  in  twelve  coloured 
plates.  To  which  is  added,  a  description 
^  tile  diflerent  baits  used  in  angling,  and 
^hei^  fiNind.    By  W.  Carroll,  post  8vo. 

Rational  Reform  on  Conatitutionil  Prin- 
ciples, addriessed  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
EngKsh  nation.     By  a  Barrister.     8vo. 

A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  from  the  reflections  of  Sir  James 
EdWJrrd  Smith,  president  of  the  Linnean 
S^diety,  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
''Considerations  respecting  Cambridge/' 
*c.  By  the  Rev.  James-  Henry  Monk, 
B.l>.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
«ud  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni 
ir<*rtity  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

^ft  IX.  the  Mechanic,  or  Compendium 
of  Practical  Inventions,  by  James  Smith. 

The  Philosopliical  Library ;  a  very  ou- 
rioos  collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valu- 
able reprinUof  aodent  morality,  &c,  &c. 
Comprising,  among  other  articles,  the  lives 


and  morals  of  Confucius,  Epicurus  and 
Isoarates;  the  morality  of  the  east  from 
the  Koran,  &c.;  the  political  mischiefs  of 
popery,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  interests 
and  liberties  of  the  catholics  themselves; 
aaummary  of  the  ancientliish  Christianity, 
and  its  four  gospels;  a  looking-glass  fur 
popea  and  priests,  with  a  genuine  catalogue 
of  the  holy  relics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    Vol.  1,  8vo.  158.  boards. 

Also  a  most  rare  and  valuable  work,  en- 
titled the  Morality  of  the  New  Testament, 
properlv  digested  under  various  h^ads,  com- 
prehending our  duty  to  God,  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  fellow-creatures;  with  an  in- 
troductory address  to  Deists,  in  which  the 
character  of  Christ  is  fully  vindicftted,  and 
the  religion  he  tanght  clearly  demonstrated 
to  be  the  pure  religion  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, as  it  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
which  is  ao  easily  comprehended  by  man- 
kind in  general.  Nos.  7  and  8  of  vol.  2, 
is,  6d.  each. 

HOVELS. 

New  Talea,  by  Mrs.  Qpie.  4  vols.  12mo. 
£l.  8s.  boards. 

The  Physiognomist  4  vols.  12ttio* 
l6s.  6d.  boarda. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
different  significations,  by  examples  froip 
th^  best  writers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English 
Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson, L.L.D. 
With  numerous  corrections,  and  with  the 
addition  of  many  thousand  words.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  6  vols. 
£11.  Us. 

POETRY. 

Bodiam  Castle,  a  poem  in  six  cantos^ 
with  notes.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Gentleman,  a  satire,  written  during 
the  years  1812,  IS,  14,  and  15.     8vo.  4$. 

The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mes  Souvenirs ;  in 
an  epistle  to  Aristus.  By  Richard  Esmond 
Comeford,  Esq.  8vo.  I4s.  or  4to.  £\.  Is. 
boards. 

Modern  Patriotism,  or  a  few  stanzas 
suggested  by  the  principal  speeches  deli- 
vered in  Palace-yard,  on  the  2Sd  of  March, 
1818.  Inscribed  (with  respect,  though  not 
by  permission)  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Canning,  M.P.  ig.  6d. 

Translations  from  Can^oens,  and  other 
Poets,  with  original  poetry.  By  the  authof 
of  Modern  Greece,  and  the  Restoration  or 
the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy.    8va  48. 

Melancholy  Efl*u8ions,  and  other  Mis* 
cellaneoQs  Pieces.  By  W.  W  ea ver,  private 
iu  the  8d  regiment  of  Guards.  Foolscap 
•vo.  2s. 
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TOFOCBAPHY. 

In  the  press,  an  Historical  Account  of 
Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia.  By  Hugb 
Murray,  F.R-S.E.  author  of  an  Historical 
Account  of  Discoveries  in  Africa.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  maps. 

Dr.  Playfair  will  speedily  publish  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Description  of 
Scotland.    2  vols.  8va  with  a  map. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVCLS. 

Dr.  Spiker*s  Travels  through  England 
are  published  at  Berlin,  and  an  English 
translation  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Capt.  GoIpwnin»  the  Narrative  of  whose 
Captivity  has  been  recently  published*  is 
printing,  Recollections  in  Japan,  compri- 
sing an  account  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

BOOKS  PUBLIBBBD. 
ANTIQUITIES  AND  ABGBITBCTV&B. 

The  Cathedral  Aotiquitlei  of  Eogland. 
By  J.  BrittoD,  F.S'.A.  No.  XVII.  being  No. 
111.  of  York  Cathedral.  Also,  by  the  same 
anthor.  No.  1.  of 

Chronological  find  Historical  Ulustra* 
tions  of  Ancient  English  Architecture. 
This  number  contains  the  foHowing  engra- 
Ings  of  early  speciniena  of  the  circular 
style :— 1.  Grooad  plan,  and  plana  at  large 
of  4ffley  Charch,  Oxfordshire.  %  Elera- 
tloD  of  the  west  front  of  the  saae.  3. 
Western  door  wav  of  the  same.  4.  Door 
wav  to  the  south  porch  of  Malonsbury 
Abbey  Church.  5.  Elevation  of  the  east 
end  of  St  Cross  Charch.  6.  Tower  o* 
£arl8  Barton  Church,  Northamptonshire 

7.  Door  w«y  and  parts  at  large  of  the  sami 

8.  View  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Chnrcl 
Oxford. 

The  first  volnme  of  Nea]e*s  Illustrate 
History  of  Westmimiter  Abbey,  is  ji 
completed,  oontaining  thirty^ne  sheets 
letter-press,  and  thirty  highly- finished  c 
gravings,  by  J.  and  H.  L45  Keux,  Wo 
Doth,  Sanda.  Byrne,  W.  R.  tfroith.  Lev 
du:.  Royal  4to.  £4.  l6s.  imperial  . 
£7. 4s. 

BI0«BAPHY. 

MemoifB  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborr 
with  his  original  correspondence,  colV 
from  the  ftimtly  Records  at  Blenbeio 
other  authentic  sources.  By  WiHiav 
M.A,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  iHustrated  bypr 
maps,    and  miKtarv  olaus.    vol. 
£3.  5s. 

Memoirs  0'  ^ 

Princess  Cha 
bourg.        F  , 

Part  V 
nary,  wi 
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»hc  ft  ijtt  fnspicion  which  may  exist  pf  any 
oi  tljt^se  men  practicing  Lithography  out 
of  tfic  workshop,  which  is  most  strictly 
probiliited ;  finally,  to  inform  the  police  of 
the  uame  of  every  indit idual  who  leaves 
Ihrir  employment,  with  an  account  of  tlie 
tiast*  of  nis  leaving  it."        -  X  ^ 

Denmark. 
Commercial  xmportanet* 
It  in  hut  natural,  that  when  almost  or 
Alto|;€ther,  all  the  conntriet  on  the  Contt- 
n4^rit  arc  struggling  to  push  their  commer- 
cial nd  vantages  to  the  utmost,  that  Den- 
mark should  also  endeavour  to  acquire  a 
itnre  of  the  beue6t.  But,  all  kinds  of 
commerce  are  not  equally  adapted  to  all 
ioiKitries;  and  a  proper  discrimination  is 
oTie  of  the  lasting  bases  of  a  county's  wel- 
fii  r-,  I jitely  has  this  subject  been  brought 
uudi  r  notice  by  a  memoir  on  the  commer- 
cinl  gititution  of  Denmark,  and  on  the  rank 
whirh  that  state  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
c(jnmt*^rcial  world,  by  C  A.  Villaume. 
ti  foHiii   one  Volume  8vo.  Copenhagen, 

Philoiophical  Vojfoge  io  Greenland. 

We  learn  from  Vienna,  that  counsellor 
Oit'Apke*  ^ho  has  been  long  dihCinguished 
hy  his  dramatic  works,  composed  for  the 
Theatres  of  that  capital,  undertook  tome 
yi?«f5  agor  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  for  the 
piiipoAL  of  making  observations  in  Natural 
Hititovy.  He  remained  six  years  in  th«t  > 
coiifitry.  The  collections  which  he  made 
llrtjfe  lie  has  sent  to  Copenhagen/  for  the 
purfKjseof  their  being  united  with  the  gt- 
neml  collection,  of  t>eing  arranged  ae- 
cordit)^  tot  their  tlMsea,  ami  in  the  sequel 
Qf  xUeif  being  piibkshed.  This  task  the*: 
traveller  himi^f  itaa  midertaken,  and  his 
perform  dure  may  tie  speedily  expected. 

•,*  In  expfanatidn  ff  this  iiitdligence 
iho  rpiidpr  should  be  informed,  that  there 
is  a  I  D^sko,  or  Disko-bay,  a  Danish  settje* 
ni^nt,  where  a  factor  constantly  resides, 
and  lives  in  tolerable  comfort,  by  means 
of  the  supplies  sent  from  Europe.  The 
DauLh  Government  maintains  a  governor 
for  the  superioteDdeoce  and  management 
of  thdr  concerns;  and  hither  are  sent 
t!ulpritji  of  certain  descriptions,  who  take 
Qftiision  to  intermarry  among  the  native 
(tteenlandera^  very  little  to  the  improve* 
meitt  of  the  morals  of  such  inconsiderate 
t  Drones  tons.  Dfsko  is  ai)  island  called  by 
the  Mitives  Duskee:  it  is  situated  bet%veen' 
the  )atitM4«a  69  and  TOt  long.  W.  51.  Jt 
2F 
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The  School  Fellows.  Bj  MUi  Saodham 
author  of  the  Twin  Sisters,  &c.  ISmo. 
ds.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Gazetteer  of  the  principal 
Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs  and  Seaports  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  J.  Bitsett.oftlie 
jDQseunit  Leamington  Spa.  Embelliehed 
with  upwards  of  twenty  views  of  the  chief 
towns,  &c.  &c,  8s.  6d. 

THBOLOOY. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
By  the  Rev.  O.  Lodge,  Curate  of  Si.  Mar- 
garet's, Barking.    8vo.  12s.  boards. 

On  Protestant  Nonconformity.  By  Jo- 
siah  Conder.    2  vols.  8vo.  I4s.  boards. 

Meditations  of  a  Neophyte,  with  notes. 
Post  8vo.  6»  6d.  boarda. 

Observationson  the  Doctrine,  Discipline, 
and  Manners  of  the  Wesley  an  Method  isf  a, 
and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Party*  as  far 
as  the  latter  adhere  to  theaame  system; 
incloding  strictures  on  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  both  respecting  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  the  unlawfulness  of  Amuse- 
ment among  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  La- 
tham Wainewright,  A.M.  F.AS.  8vo.  6s. 

A  letter  to  a  highly  respected  Friend, 
on  the  subject  of  certain  errora  of  the  An- 
tinorainion  kind,  which  have  lately  sprung 
op  in  the  West  of  England,  and  are  now 
making  an  alarming  progreas  throughout 
the  kingdom.  With  notes  and  an  appendix. 
By  the  K«v.  John  Simons,  LL.B.  rector  of 
PaarsCray.    8«o.  48. 

Consolation  for  Mournera;  Five  Sermons, 
tntitled.  Faith's  Estimate  of  Afflictive  Dis- 
pensations. By  the  late  Rev.  John  Hill. 
8vo  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev«  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St  David,  one  of  the  patrone  of 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christia- 
nity amongst  the  Jews,  on  the  proceedings 
and  prospects  of  that  society ;  dated  Moti- 
cow,  Febroary  24,  1818.  With  an  appen- 
dix, containing  some  interesting  documents 
illustrative  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews 
on  the  continent.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way. 
M.A.  of  Stanstead  Park,  Sussex.  Svo, 
2i.0d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in 
England  ;  applied  to  the  porpoacs  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  the  Enlargement  and 
Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Honour 
of  God,  in  places  of  Public  Worship.  By 
John  Brewster,  M^A.  of  Durham.  Pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  nnd  purpoaes  of  the 
above  society.  8vo.  3s.  (Id. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  rector  of 
Killcsandra,  &c    is. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God^  in  the  natural 
World,  and  tht  Agency  of  Man,  practi- 


cally oonsidered  s  a  Sermqo,  preached  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicbolaa,  Deptfbrd, 
before  the  Right  Hon.  the  EsrI  of  Liver* 
pool.  Master,  and  the  Elder  Brptbreo  of 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  on  Tri- 
nity Monday,  May  18,  1818.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Maut,  D.D.  la. 

A  Sermon,  preached  In  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhfthe,  on  Sun- 
day, May  3,  1818,  in  aid  of  the  charitv 
school  of  that  parish.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined, an  Account  of  the  success  of  the 
New  System  of  Education  in  Southern 
Africa.  By  Robert  Jooea,  D.D.  late  aentor 
chaplain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

TOFOORAFBT. 

A  New  History  and  Description  of  York. 
By  William  Hargrove.  3  vote,  royal  8vo. 
£l.  I0a. 

England  Described ;  being  a  roncise  de- 
lineation of  every  County  in  England  and 
Walcb,  with  an  acrount  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant products,  notices  of  the  principal  aeata, 
and  a  view  of  the  trsnsactions  civil  and, 
military,  &c.  By  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Being 
an  enlargement  of  the  work  by  that  au- 
thor, entitled,  England  Delineated.  With 
a  map,  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

A  Journey  round  the  Cosst  of  Kent  $ 
containing  remarks  oo  the  principsl  objects 
worthy  of  notice  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  interesting  border,  and  contigoons 
district,  including  Penahurst,  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  with  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Hast- 
ings, »ud  Battle,  in  Suasex:  lieing  original 
notf*smade  during  a  Summer  Excuraion. 
With  a  map.    By  L.  Funell,  Esq.  8vo.  9a. 

TOTAOCa  AND  TaATKU. 

Travela  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  18l6(  and  1817.  By  F. 
Hall,  Em).  Svo.  14s. 

Au  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  or  Sketeiiea 
of  Courts,  Society  and  Scenery,  in  aoaM  of 
the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Rbiae^ 
8vo.  14s. 

A  Journey  from  India  to  Esglandt 
through  Persia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia,  in  the  year  1817»  illoalrated 
by  numerous  engravings.  By  Lieat.  CoL 
Johnson,  C.  B.  4to.  £2.  ds. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to 
Constantinople,  between  the  years  1810 
and  1816.  With  a  Journal  of  the  Voyage 
by  the  Brazila  and  Bombay  to  the  Persiaa 
Gulph }  together  with  an  account  of  tht 
proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Embaasyandcr 
his  Excellency  Sir  Gore  Ousley,  Bait. 
K.S.  L.  By  James  Morier,  Esq.  late  of  fala 
Majesty's  Secretsry  of  Embasay,  and  Minia- 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Pcnia* 
With  mapa,  coloured  ooatumea,  aud  other 
engravings  from  the  designs  of  tlie  anthor. 
royal  4to.  £3. 18s.  6d. 
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dTtrritsn  literars  <Sia?ette. 

Bavaria. 

Liiho^aphy, 

The  RoMtta  stone,  which  is  uow  in  the 

British  Mflseum,  and  which  was  published 

in  several  plates,  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 

qaaries  in  18ICL  has  lately  been  copied  bv 


the  Litho^rapbic.  process,  6y  the  Institu- 
t/jj)rmed  at  Munich.    It 


tion  of  that  Art,  .^-..Mwvt  a^  x^iuuiun.    ic 
makes  se?eo  pYates  in  folio,  and  is  entitled, 

Inseripiio  fttpuigiii^sacrit  .^^ptiorum 
etvulguHhu^.Ht^iiiemque  Graiti  in  la- 
pdt  nigr$jorope^jRosettam  invenio  et  mme 
M  Muua  Briimnnltco  asservaio  inteulpta  i&- 
cietatis  iintiquafimrum  Limdinenrit  sumptu 
adfomam  n'  moduhtm  xptius  lapi^s  pri- 
mim  edU^  postea  arte  Lithograpkiea  do- 
mettinr^Aa  Mbnaehii  in  Bavaria,  1817. 
Venditor tnHuHtUio  LithograpAieo  Mona- 
eenti,  '  "    •  * 

Other  Lithoi^r^phic  worlds  in  progreit 
at^f^nich,  are,  * 

Copici  of  tho  prin(^ipirf  ^ctures  of  the 
Royai  Galferies  t)f  Moii|ch  hud  Schleis- 
heim :  of  these  tfiifty-'six  are  already  pub- 
lished j  each  4  florini  r 

Christian  arid  Mythotogic  Designs  after 
Albert  Dttrer,  ^A|iifed"by  Nicholas  Ririx- 
ner,  andcdVbured  after  the  ^origin afs:  the 
whole,  inclodin^a  portfflil  of  Durer,  coin- 
prl2es  forty-foor'dA^j,  price  50  florins. 

AO^IIectibn  of  Original  Drawings  made 
by  the  prid^ipal  living  'Aftists  of  Bavaria. 
This  wort  is  deflrereid  l|i  nombers,  price 
10  florae  ttuA. 

The  progr(5»  of  this  branch  of  Art  on 
the  CooHoenl*  has  at  length  engaged  the 
atlentioo  of  the  superior  powers ;  who  be- 
ing flwave  of  the  piirposea  to  which  it  may 
be  mf^jipfied,  have  issued  a  notice  on  the 
•flbj^l;  as  ii^ -learn  from  Ihe  following 
article  ^        , 

^^ftf^gK  ^hine  19— The  Vienna  Ga 
zette  lalely  ppbUshed  a  copy  of  the  decree 
of  the  Gis?crnBieot  of  Lower  Austria  for 
the  regulation  of  persons  privileged  to 
practiosLithograpliy,  which  contains  the 
foHomog  passage  :-.<<  Those  who  obtaio 
Ibesaid  privilege. must  not  only  subject 
theaiehnes  alricUy  to  all  the  rules  of  the 


the  least  suspicion  which  may  exist  pf  any 
of  these  men  practicing  Lithography  out 
of  the  workshop,  which  is  most  strictly 
prohibited ;  finally,  to  inform  the  poli^^e  of 
the  name  of  every  individual  who  leaves 
their,  employment,  with  an  account  of  tlie 
cause  of  bis  leaving  it."        xJl 

Denmark. 
Commercial  importanee. 
It  is  but  natural,  that  when  almost  or 
altogether,  air  the  conntries  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  straggling  to  push  their  commer- 
cial advantages  to  the  utmost,  that  Den- 
mark should  also  endeavour  to  arqnire  a 
thare  of  the  benefit.  But,  all  kinds  of 
commerce  are  not  equally  adapted  to  all 
countries ;  and  a  proper  discrimination  is 
one  of  the  lasting  bases  of  a  county's  wel- 
fare. Lately  has  this  subject  been  brought 
under  notice  by  a  memoir  on  the  commer- 
cial sitnation  of  Denmark,  and  on  the  rank 
which  that  state  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
commercial  %torld,  by  C.  A.  Villaume. 
It  foims   one  Volume  8vo.  Copenhagen, 


cj*ianhip»  but  it  will  also  be  xeqnired  of 
"««to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  their 
wkittpo  }.to  give  previous  information  to 
"«|K)h«of  Ihe  oaaie,  and  a  correct  de- 
•cnption  of  the  Aatuie  of  the  enploymeut, 
w  each  penoorthey  wish  to  engage;  to  au* 
penaloia  nglk«tty  *their  workmen  when 
"oonplofed*  -kndtp  iftfonn  the  police  of 
^•L.  VIII.  Wo.  47.  LU.  Pmm.  N.  S.  Jug,  1. 


Philoiophical  Voyage  io  Greenland. 
We  learn  from  Vienna,  that  cotinseilor 
Gieseke,  >vho  has  been  long  dthCinguished 
by  his  dramatic  works,  composed  for  tile 
Theal pea  of  that  capital,  undertook  some 
years  ago^  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  for  the 
purposL-  of  making  observations  in  N^tt«ral 
History.     He  remained  six  years  in  th«t  .• 
country.    The  collections  which  he  Mde 
there  he  has  sent  to  Copenhagen,'  for  the  ; 
purpose  of  their  being  united  with  the  ge- 
neral collection,   of  being  arranged  ac-  . 
cording  tcr  their  i-Uasea.  and  in  the  sequel 
6f  their  being  published.    This  task  the  •: 
^^^  '*'"*^'  **•  midertaken,  and  his  : 
performance  mayt  be  speedily  expected. 

%•  In  explanation  r.f  this  IntHllgence  " 
the  reader  should  be'  informed,  thai  there 
is  at  Disko,  or  Disko-bay,  a  Daniiih  aetUe- 
meot,  where  a  factor  constantly  resides, 
and  lives  In  torerable  comfort,  by  means 
of  the  supplies  sent  from  Europe.  The 
Danbh  Government  maintains  a  governor 
for  the  auperintendeoce  and  management 
of  their  concerns ;  and  hither' are  sent 
culprits  of  certain  descriptions,  who  take 
occasion  tq  intermarry  among  the  native  , 
Greeolandera,;  very  littfe  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  (he  morals  ^f  anch  inconsiderate 
connexiona.  Dftko  is  art  island  caTled  by 
the  natives  Duskee:  it  is  situated  between' 
the  ktitttdea  69  and  70i  long.  W.  51.  Jt 
2  F  ' 
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is  mountainous,  but  not  absolutely  without 
resources. 

FjiAircE. 

Ckut^ieaiim  of  Arrittt  and  Laws. 

The  admiuistraiife  laws  of  France  have 
been  so  numerous,— or  rather  innuniera- 
ble,  since  the  revolution,  and  so  confusted 
are  they,  as  to  which  are  in  force,  or  which 
have  been  repealed,  or  varied,  tha^  the 
most  expert  Iaw)er  in  France  cannot  be 
certain  of  his  discriniination  respecting 
them.  It  ii»  therefore,  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  we  do  a  valua^ble  service  tu  some 
of  our  readers,  who  may  have  ociasion  to 
appeal  to  the  taws  of  that  country,  by  in- 
forming them  that  there  exists  a  Cfetsifica 
Hon  of  the  AdminiitrtUive  Laws  of  France 
from  1789  <o  1814,  to  whii  li  is  prefixed  an 
essay  on  the  principles  and  rules  adopted 
in  practice,  by  M.  Lalouette :  it  makes  a 
thick  volume  in  4to. 

To  facilitate  acquaintance  with  these 
]aw%  the  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done 
was,  to  procure  as  complete  a  collection 
of  them  as  possible;  then  to  classify  them, 
in  their  most  simple  order,  and  to  form  a 
Chronological  table,  or  to  give  them  a  dic- 
tionary arrangement.  This  task  required 
inexhaustible  patience,  inflexible  persever- 
ance, and  resolulion  ince«santl\  renovated  : 
such  is  the  immensity  of  laws,  decrees, 
arrets,  &c.  issued  by  the  government  and 
council  of  state  ;  while  ihe  omis&ioii  of  any, 
would  be  a  heavy  imputation  on  the 
correctn^s.of  the  work,  sad  %vould  much 
detract  from  its  utility.  " 

The  author  of  this  Classification  has 
studied  the  most  luminous  arrangement ; 
as  well  by  order  of  dates  as  by  order  of 
matters :  he  hiis  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
book  a  summary  of  the  principal  parts 
which  compose  it ;  and  at  the  end  a  copi- 
ous Alphabetical  7*abl«.  The  notice  taken 
of  the  subject  of  the  law  is  proportionate 
tp  its  importance. 

To  render  this  work  absolutely  com- 
plete, the  laws  enacted  since  the  return  of 
the  king,  should  be  added.  Considered 
with  respect  to  so  great  a  change  in  affairs, 
these  are,  indeed,  not  many ;  yet,  as  some 
of  them,  are,  and  most  be,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition i9  those  established  by  Napoleon, 
they  ought  lo  be  brought  forward.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  might  be  good  policy  in  the 
Oovemment  to  cause  a  revision  of  these 
]aws;  to  select  thbse  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  continue  in  force,  and  to  abro- 
gate what  are  no  longer  applicable.  Such 
a  purification  would  have  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects;  for,  in  fact,  the  body  of 
laws  of  any  state  cannot  be  too  concise. 


nor  the  1  ws'thfiinelves  too  itlB|)le,  lor 
thf^ir  anaiigemciit  too  correct  andcktr. 

Italy. 
Anneni  Charitable  ImlituHon :  AUmentm 
Table.  ' 

Among  other  antiquities  which  sttracted 
<he  notice  of  M.   MiUin,  during  bit  late 
travels  in  Italy,  wss  one  eqiialljr  iuleint- 
iiig  and  instructive,  known  oiHi^rlhe  ap- 
pellation of  the  Alinuniarg  TabUs.   This 
antiquity,  which  derives  its  usnie  from  ili 
object,  was  found  in  1747  by  pesMitta  in 
the  hill  where  later  researrbes  hafediico- 
vered  the  ruins  of  Velleia  (in  176l},  The 
first  intention  of  ihe  finders,  was  to  cssk 
it  to  be  melted  and  cast  into  a  bell ;  nfaefl 
I  two  CHUons-of  the  church  hearing  of  (hii 
intention, opposed  it,aiidsaved  thesriide. 
This  table  is  composed  of  severs!  plates  of 
copper  Bttached  together.    It  is  in  width 
ten  feet  and  a  half;  and  in  length  five  an4 
a  half.    The  inscription  ii  divided  ioto 
se%en  columns:  a  few  small   friecet  aie 
wanting ;  but  these  defects  do  not  preveot 
Its  pnrport  from  being  understood.   Seve- 
ral of  the  literati  have  exercised  tbeaiatlm 
in  interpreting  it. 

The  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people 
who  feared  the  coiinequences  of  sojr  tiier- 
vescence  caused  by  want  or  distress,  aaoog 
a  people  naturally  turbulent  and  free,  were 
anxiously  careful  to  provide  an  sbundaat 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  for 
the  support  of  the  intligent,  b>  the  distri- 
bution of  what  they  most  urgently  wauled. 
The  Emperors  followed  the  same  )ioKcy; 
and  the  'I'able  of  Velleia  informs  us  that 
Tr;)jan  in  imitation  of  Nerva  exteudidiliis 
benevolence  to  a  distance  from  Rome. 

He  bestows  one  million  one  huiiired 
and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  for  tbe  psr- 
chase  of  lands,  ttie  income  from  vl^ith 
should  tie  employed  in  tbe  maiateosDceof 
two  hundred  and  forty  five  boy*,  lfg«l»' 
mate  children  of  their  parents,  snd  thirty 
four  girls,  also  legitimate  :^but,  he  makei 
provision  for  the  admission  also  of  ooe 
ipnriui  (bastard  son,)  and  one  tpari* {}^ 
tard  daughter).  Each'  boy  received  six- 
teen sesterces  >per  month ;  snd  each  girl 
twelve  sesterces:  but,  the  *p»n«*  snd  tb« 
tpuria  pnly  ten  sesterces.  According  to 
calculation  the  produce  of  the  lands  to«t 
have  been  fifty  thousand  two  hundred  w- 
tcrces  5  which  gives  an  intercist  of  five  pcf 
cent,  on  the  capital.  ITic  inscriptit>ii  t«^ 
ther  declares  that  Cornelius  Gslliiaiisi 
tiad  added  to  the  sulh  given  the  further 
sum  of  sixty  two  fhousaod  sest6re<».  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  other  piopfrtf 
then  in  pofisession  of  divers  inditidn»l*» 
but  deatitted  to  Ibrm  »  fiittd  for  the  iBp' 
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port  of  eighteen  other  boys  and  one  girl, 
aU  to  t>e  Jegitiniate ;  to  receive  the  same 
allowance  as  the  others  ;  and  the  income 
IS  also  calculated  at  fit e  per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  three  thousand  six  hundred  sesterces, 
If  this  Table  gave  no  other  information, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  vahiable  do- 
caments  which  have  been  preserved  from 
days  4o  remote,  and  referring  to  an  insti- 
lotion   of  such  a  nature ;  but,  it  derives 
additional  interest,    from    exhibiting  the 
namca   of    the    places   where    the    pro 
pcrty   was    situated,    the   names   of  the 
persons    from    whom    it  was  purchased, 
and    other    particulars,    whereby   it  be- 
cones  M  geographical  authority,  and  es- 
peckljy  in  reference  to  that  part  of  Italy, 
whereto  it  belongs.     The  inhabitants  of 
Pama  naturally  attached  great  importance 
to  this  antiquity;  the  value  of  which  is 
iBUcli  enhanced  on  the  spot,  and  is  equally 
dimioiabed  by  being  carried  elsewhere.    It 
^»J»  *M>wev«.r,  carried  off  by  the  French, 
and  plaf*cd  in  the  Musenm  at  Paris ;  but, 
•hcther  it   was  returned   to  its   natural 
bonic,    or  whether  it  was  smuggled  off 
"om  the  discovery  of  prying  eyes  in  the 
y«ar  1815,  is  left  uncertain  by  tht»  learned 
traveller  whose  work  has  afforded  this  in- 
Amnatton. 

The  reader  will  not  Tail  to  notice  the 
interest  expected  to  be  made  of  money 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.^five  per 
cent  and  probably,  we  may  add,  that  this 
land  was  of  the  most  valuable  and  best 
secured  kind,  as  property.  A  comparison 
of  this  profit  with  lands  in  modern  days  is 
not  without  its  use.  If  we  might  take  the 
proportion  here  fixed  between  the  legiti- 
mate children,  and  the  illegitimate,  or 
sporious,  as  that  which  was  general  among 
the  population  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  it 
mnsX  be  acknowledged,  that  between  the 
city  thus  favoured,  and  some  that  might  be 
Bamed  at  present  existing,  the  comparison 
in  point  of  morals  is  much  in  favour  of 
tfce  antient  age.  Perhaps  the  Emperor 
■ad  effected  somewhat  approaching  to- 
wards the  nature  of  moral  improvement. 

The  foregoing  article  may  properly  be 
feilowed  by  Htiio  Instituti  Clinivi  Romnni 
a  prima  ejus  exordia  ad  Kalend,  Septemb. 
Amm  Mocccxvi  exposita  u,  Joan,  de  ffSat- 
**«*».  pp.  37,  4ta  Rome.  1816.  This  is  a 
asicdoct  history  of  the  establishments  in  fa- 
Tttor  of  the  sick  and  intirm  which  have 
«riat«d  at  Rome,  from  the  fourth  bentury, 
U>  Ahe  fbrmatlon  of  the  present  Clinical 
lastitation ;  which  was  founded  by  Pope 
Piosyil.  in  1810,  at  the  proposal  of  hit* 
Physician  Tommaio  Prela.  Certainly,  in- 
atitatHNis  of  this    (Moevolent  kind  have 
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been  greatly  promoted  by  the  mild  spirit 
of  Christianity;  but  whether  they  origi- 
nated since  the  profcssiou  o^  the  t^ospel 
became  popular,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
hastily  decided.  The  Alimentary  Table 
of  Trajan  proves  that  benevolence  found 
its  objects  in  his  dajs;  though  evidence 
may  be  wanting,  yet  we  cannot  dt'ny  the 
possibility  and  probubiiity  that  various  in- 
stil utions  of  the  same  kind,  or  directed  to 
equally  benevolent  purposes,  really  ex- 
isted. 

It  is  well  known,  that  what  the  learned 
world  has  possessed  under  (he  title  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  the  learned  bi- 
shop of  Caesarea,  is  little  other  than  a  col- 
lection of  fragments,  a  specimen  of  modern 
industry,  rather  than  an  epitome  of  ancient 
knowledge :  it  is,  therefore,  with  great  sa- 
tisfartion  we  recall  the  attention  of  the  en- 
quiring to  the  recovery  of  this  most  valua- 
ble document. 

In  1816,  Messrs.  Zohrab,  a  learned  Ar- 
menian at  Venire,  and  the  well  known 
Angelo  Mato,  at  Milan,  published  in  Latin, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Chrouicon  of 
Eusebius.  They  gave  reason  to  hope  at 
the  same  time,  for  a  complete  edition  of  the 
work,  which  though  lost  among  the  Greeks* 
had  been  preserved  among  the  Armenians, 
in  a  M.S.  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  Library. 

These  Literari  have  at  length  determined 
to  realize  their  resolution  ;  and  to  publish 
the  contents  of  this  M.S.  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, accompanied  with  notes,  and  a  pre- 
liminary discourse.  The  printing  being 
already  in  forwardness,  the  learned  Editors 
offer  the  work  to  the  studious  by  the  way 
of  subscription.  The  price  will  be  about 
four-pence  per  sheet  in  quarto,  auH  about 
nine-pence  on  larpe  paper.  This  price  will 
be  eventually  raised.  The  whole  work 
will  form  one  volume  in  quarto.  Any  of 
the  chief  booksellers  throughout  Europe 
will  receive  subscriptions:  the  money  to 
be  paid  on  delivery.  Should  this  under- 
taking receive  the  sanction  of  the  learned, 
I  here  would  be  no  objection  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Armenian  text,  with  notes 
and  other  critical  appendages,  in  a  com- 
plete edition. 

IfETRERLANDS. 

River  Streams  combined: 


The  following  qu'-stion  appears  to  ns  to 
be  of  a  practical  nnture,  and  very  import- 
ant in  its  application  and  bearings  Whe- 
ther it  have,  as  we  suppose,  an  immediate 
reference  to  some  river  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— that  it  is  intended  to  improve  the 
Rhine  and  WanI,  perhaps,  or  tosonie  other, 
we  conceive  that  it  may  incidentally  be- 
2F2 
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come  of  no  small  consequence'to  our  own 
countrvytbe  rivers  in  vvhicli  are  not  exempt 
from  changes  iu  lapse  of  ag^s,  from  Natu- 
ral causes.  We  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  might  be  useful,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  country  men  to  this  question ;  and  to 
those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns, 
we  recommend  an  attentiuii  to  such  solu 
tions  of  if  as  may  be  proposed.  For,  al- 
though the  different  levels  of  rivers,  their 
different  rHpi«Hlie«,  volumes  of  water,  the 
floods  to  whi<  h  Ihey  are  liable,  &c.  do  form, 
and  always  will  form,  great  and  striking 
differences  among  thcnu  yet  there  may  be 
general  ideas  suggested  on  such  a  subject 
as  that  of  this  question,  which  may  prove 
extremely  useful,  when  modified  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  any  particular 
stream  :  and  which  it  may  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  recur  to,  as  part  of 
the  previous  preparations  for  practice. 

Prize  propoud  hf  ihe  first  clans  of  the 

ItoysLl  Instiitdeof  Sciences,  Belles  Leitres, 

and  Arts  of  the  Netherlands, 

DEMANDED. 

'*  A  theory,  whether  ^  priori,  or  deduced 
from  the  operations  of  Nature  herself,  or 
founded  on  experiments,  on  the  connexion 
and  proportion  which  exist  between  the 
declivity,  the  rapidity,  and  the  defftb  of  a 
river ;  from  which,  may  be  determined, 
with  certainty,  to  what  point  the  capacity 
of  such  river  will  be  augmented  after  the 
execution  of  certain  cuts  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  under  circumstances 
previously  determined :— especially,  when 
the  resolution  is  taken  to  throw  all  the 
water  in  a  principal  river,  divided  into  two 
branches  A  and  B,  into  one  biancli  only,  A, 
by  closing  the  Branch  B.  This  important 
case  demands  oii  one  part,  a  due  regard  to 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  branch  A, 
io  order  to  determine  how  far,  after  having 
closed  the  branch  B.  it  will  be  possible  to 
conduct  the  whole  body  of  water  through 
the  Branch  A,  now  supposed  to  be  fitted 
to  receive  it ;  and  on  the  other  part,  that 
the  theory  demanded  be  such  as  may  be 
applied,  not  only  to  the  medium  height  of 
water  in  the  principal  river,  but  also  to  the 
loweit  height  of  that  water,  and  more  ea- 
perially  to  the  highest  flood  to  which  that 
water  is  kdown,  or  may  be  expected,  to 
rite." 

The  value  of  the  prize  is  three  hyndred 
llorini*  The  papery  may  be  written  in 
Dutch,  French,  EngHsh.  Latiu,  or  Ger- 
man  :  and  must  t>e  sent  free  of  postage  to 
the  secretary  M.  Vrolik,  at  the  Hague, 
before  the  end  of  the  year!  8 1 8. 


Persia. 


The  reader  has  seeo  in  aeveral  articles 
relating  to  Persia  information  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  Religion,  leading  to  the  opinion 
that  the  intolerance  of  the  Mahometan 
Faith  ia  gradually  abatmg,  and  in  fact  is 
abated,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  N« 
small  part  of  this  disposition  may  l>e  at* 
triboted  to  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
Prince  Royal  of  Persia,  who  has  exerted 
himself  to  correct  tbeexcesaea  ot  religions 
zeal  in  the  Mussulmans  employed  in  his 
service,  »nd  to  protect  the  Christians  who 
might  suffer  in  unfortunate  renemUres  with 
them.  To  sanction  his  proceedings,  be 
wi»s  desirous  of  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  superiors  of  the  Mohaniiniedan  priest- 
hood, the  natural  guardians  of  the  Muasnl- 
mau  laws ;  and  therefore  be  asaembM  a 
divan  composed  of  Sheick  ul-lslaai,sDd  the 
principal  Ulemas  (doctors  of  the  law)  of 
the  city  of  Tauris. 

He  pro|>08ed  for  their  detenninatioa  the 
following  questions,  which  they  answered 
«0rta<tN9,  according  to  their  custfHn.  Qnea- 
tion  the  first ;  Woe  the  Lord  Jenu  a  tnm 
prophet  sent  from  God^  answer,  Kes.  Se- 
condly \  Are  the  laws  promwlgaied  in  kia  ho- 
nourable gospel  just  ornotl  answered,  una- 
nimously. Yes,  they  are  just.  Thirdly ;  Aa- 
cording  to  our  tmn^latcs  may  thr  Unrs  tf  ihe 
Lord  Jesus,  promulgated  in  his  honourable 
gospel,  be  blasphemedt  answered  unani- 
mously :  No  :  it  is  unjust-  Af>er  these  de- 
cisions, to  which  the  Ulemas  gave  thr  form 
of  a/atha,  or  judicial  sentence,  the  Prince 
Royal  ordered  one  of  his  domestics  to  re- 
ceive a  hundred  blows  on  the  soles  of  bis 
feet,  in  punishment  for  an  inault  offered  to 
a  Christian  :  he  then  dismissed  bira  frtwi 
his  service,  as  an  example  to  those  who 
might  be  inclined  from  the  fsnaticsl  feel- 
ings of  their  religion  to  dishonour  Jesut 
Christ,  and  to  insult  professors  of  Chcisti- 
anity. 

Russia. 

M.  de  Gretsch  published  in  1817*  a  view 
of  the  State  of  Literature  iu  the  empire  of 
Russia :  from  which  we  learn  that  the  libe- 
ral studies  continue  to  meet  with  protec- 
tors, and  to  produce  works  in  varieos 
branches. 

Among  other   articles    we    notice   a 

Eublication  at  Moscow  of  Annals  of  the 
listory  and  Antiquities  of  Russia :  these 
contain  valuable  materials  for  Russian  His- 
tory :  but,  it  should  be  recollected  by  who- 
ever intends  to  ^reat  that  subject  with  due 
justice,  that  many  other  worka  relating  to 
the  former  history  of  this  country,  have 
been  published  in  German.  In  like  asaiK 
ner,  many  other  works  on  the  Russian 
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lAoguage,  h«Te  beeo  published  io  Ger- 
man ;  aUboagb  there  is  a  journal  edited 
by  a  literary  society  at  Moscow,  wliicb 
cootaius  a  critical  analysis  of  the  rules  of 
Russian  Grammar. 

In  the  year  18 16^  the  number  of  peri- 
odical works  of  different  descriptions  pob- 
Itahed  in  RusHia,  amounted  to  more  than 
forty;  but  several  of  them  have  expe- 
rienced the  fluctuations  of  public  opiniou» 
or  the  difficulties  of  a  first  establishment* 
and  the  numl)er  decreased  in  the  year 
1816.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
Russian  Academy  continue  to  publish  their 
Transactions.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
Poela  in  Russia*  whose  works  contribute  to 
entertain  the  public ;  and  some  of  them 
eojoy  a  distinguished  reputation  among 
their  countrymen,  who  can  heaX  appreciate 
their  meriL 
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tiikil  a  me  aliemtm  jnUo, 


Pbstalozziak  Schools. 

In  tbese^  it  has  been  observed,  '*  child- 
ren amuse  themselves  with  their  studies/' 
not  that  they  are  given  to  them  as  a  play, 
but  k>ecauae  they  enjoy  from  their  infancy, 
the  pleasure  of  grown  men,  which  is  that 
of  comprehending  and  finishing  what  they 
are  set  ak>out.  The  method  of  Pestalozzi, 
is  not  entirely  a  new  discovery,  but  an  en- 
lightened and  persereriag  application  of 
truths  already  known:  it  baslieen  applied 
wilh  success  to  grammar,  geography  and 
music,  and  he  makes  use  of  geometry  to 
teach^  children  arithmetical  calculation. 
It  is  very  singular  aud  pleasing  to  see  in 
these  schools  the  countenances  of  children, 
whose  round  unmeaning  and  delicate  faces, 
naturally  assume  an  expression  of  reflec- 
tion, being  attentive  of  themselves,  aud 
considering  their  studies  as  a  man  of  ri- 
pened age  would  consider  his  business. 
One  remarkable  circumstance  i^  that  pu- 
nishments and  rewards  are  never  necessary 
to  excite  them  to  industry. 

Pestalozzi  places  children  in  a  situation 
to  discover  themselves,  what  he  wishes  to 
teach  them.  There  are  no  half  measures 
in  his  method,  children  either  understand 
well  or  not  at  alt ;  for  all  his  propositions 
follow  each  other  so  closely,  that  the  se- 
cond is  always  the  consequence  of  the  first. 

Rousseau  wished  to  subject  the  child  to 
the  laws  cf  destiny;  Pestalozzi  himself 
creates  that  destiny  during  the  coarse  of 


the  child's  education,  and  directs  its  decree, 
towards  hb  happiness  and  improvements 
The  ckild  feels  himself  free  amidst  the  ge« 
neral  order  that  surrounds  him*  and  is  not 
•teranged  even  by  the  talents  of  the  child- 
ren more  or  less  distinguished.  As  success 
is  not  the  object  of  pursuity  but  merely 
progress  towards  a  certain  point  which*all 
endeavour  to  reach  with  the  same  sincerity, 
Scholars  become  masters  when  they  know 
more  than  their  comrades,  and  masters 
again  t>ecome  scholars  when  they  perceive 
any  imperfections  in  their  method,  and  tie- 
gin  their  own  education  again,  in  order  to 
become  better  judges  of  the  difficulties  at« 
tendmg  the  art  of  instroction.  But  though 
the  school  of  Pestalozzi  is  confined  to 
childhood,  and  his  education  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  final  only  for  the  lower  classes^  fdr 
that  very  reason  it  may  diffuse  a  very  salu- 
tary influence  over  the  national  character. 
In  fine,  his  instruction  gives  every  men  a 
foundation  on  which  he  may  erect,  as  he 
chooses,  either  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
man  or  the  palaces  of  kings.  How  far 
this  theory  has  been  realized  by  the  prac- 
tice grounded  upon  it,  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract  taken  from  a  Lady*s 
Journal,  who  has  been  sometime  on  the 
Continent,  connected  with  Religious  Ob- 
jects. 

"At  Yverdun  we  visited  the  celebrated 
Establishment  of  Pestalozzi.  Madame  de 
Stael  gives  an  account  of  the  System  of 
Education  carried  on  here,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  her  Work  on  Germany;  to  judge 
by  the  specimens  I  saw,  it  must  be  very 
superior:  At  an  examination  (in  geogra- 
phy) of  five  boys,  of  five  to  ten  years  of 
age,  a  large  map  of  the  two  Americas  was 
suspended  on  a  wall  *,  the  master  pointed 
to  the  spot  he  wished  named,  and  the  boys 
seldom  failed  in  the  answer.  The  moun- 
tains, rivers,  towns,  and  political  divisions, 
were  all  distinctly  traced.  When  a 
thorough  examination  had  taken  place  on 
one  map,  another  was  substituted,  and  in 
tiiis  way  they  went  through  the  known 
world.  They  are  taught  geometry  by  fi- 
gures made  in  wood,  and  every  boy  in  the 
school  learns  to  draw  all  such  figures  aa 
are  formed  by  lines.  This,  Pestalozzi  says, 
gives  them  a  steady  hand  and  a  correct  eye^ 
and  being  purely  mechanical,  requires  no  ' 
genius ;  but  if  the  pupil  has  the  latter,  it 
naturally  shews  itself,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  art.  The  youugcr  pupils  were 
drawing  with  chalk  on  slates  nearly  aa 
high  as  themselves,  before  which  they 
stood,  and  struck  out  the  figures  thst-were 
placed  on  the  wall  with  a  great  deal  of 
dexterity.  We  saw  no  other  branches  of 
education,  but  were  told  the  same  system 
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was  pursoe^  throuiehoat.  I  ventilred  *o 
ask  the  venerable  founder,  in  what  manner 
religion  was  attended  to,  and  he  assured 
me  it  was  his  anxious  wish  fo  make  that 
the  foundation  of  all  he  taug:ht.  He  re- 
qneated  us  to  walk  with  him  to  the  girls* 
school,  and  here  I  was  highly  gratified 
^ilb  ewery  thing  I  saw  nnd  hiard.  The 
head  of  the  feninis  institution  is  about 
forty,  with  a  countenance  and  manners 
that  expressed  great  good  senjte  and  feel- 
ing. I  renewed  my  enquiries  about  the 
point  of  most  imporlatue,  and  had  I  been 
talking  with  one  of  the  pupils  of  oor  va- 
liiabie  monitres%  HanuHh  More,  I  could 
not  have  received  more  satisfactory  answers. 
This  excellent  woman  said  her  6rst  aim 
was  to  make  her  pupils  good  christians, 
?nd  then  good  wives  and  mothers;  that 
the  education  that  was  generally  gnen  was 
favourable  to  neither  character,  and  she 
was  extremely  anxious  to  remcd)  the  de- 
fect by  making  the  education  of  her  pupils 
more  solid  than  showy.  The  manner  of 
insimction  was  the  same  as  the  boys.  One 
class  of  girls  was  .learning  to  sing:  they 
had  only  four  notes  written  on  a  very 
large  slate  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  these  they 
were  to  sound  till  they  were  as  perfect  as 
possible.  1  could  have  passed  the  whole 
day  with  Madame  Niederer  with  pleasure 
and  improvement,  bnt  our  arranjjement 
did  not  allow  of  it.  She  is  the  wife  of 
PestaloBzi's  principal  assistant.  Tlie  wor- 
thy old  man  accompanied  us  to  the  inn, 
Mid  we  gave  him  a  supply  of  booka,  whirh 
he  >?iid  he  had  the  means  of  getting  trans- 
lated: Jones'  Scripture  Directory  was 
aonong  the  number.  I  hope  to  visit  the 
iHstitution  in  the  spring,  when  I  will  en- 
deavour to  gam  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  whole  plan. 

**Naples. — In  our  enquiries  about  the 
iottUutions  (or  public  educiition,  we  were 
told  of  one  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hoffman  upon 
the  plan  of  Pcstalozzi ;  we  uent  iinnie 
diately;  our  hiving  been  at  Yvertlun  was 
a  su^icient  iiitro<luction,  and  wc  enjoyed  a 
hish  treat  for  two  hours  in  listening  to 
Mr.  U.'s  ideas  on  the  developemt  nt  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  formation  of  cha 
racter.  He  is  by  birth  a  German,  but  had 
qiiitted  his  native  city,  iManheim,  to  avoid 
bein-rf  under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 
For  ten  years  h-  resided  at  Yverdnn 
Being  much  struck  with  Pestalozzi's  system, 
he  became  one  of  hisas!«istniits;  at  length, 
beins  seized  m  »ih  an  jimbitions  desire  to  re- 
vive the  love  of  leuniing  in  the  former  ca- 
pital of  the  ni»!ver>e,  he  removed  to  Rome; 
but  after  cU^^i*  rx^'.niraatioti,  finding  every 
aveuu€  gutudcil  b)  bi^t)tr>  and  supersti- 
tioHi  he  reliutantly  gave  up  the  idea,  and 


went  to  Naples;  here  he  has  beeo  foar 
years,  and  is  warmly  patronized  and  very 
much  respected ;  but  in  the  natio'ial  cha- 
racter encounters  trials  and  diflfe'oHiea 
which  unwearied  attention  and  exertioii 
can  hardly  surmount.  Our  flrat  interview 
with  Mr.  Hoffman  afforded  os  so  much 
pleasi're,  that  we  returned  the  next  day, 
accompanied  with  two  EngHsh  gentlenen, 
who  were  prtsent  at  the  mathematical  ex- 
ercise of  the  first  class,  and  were  me^h 
phased  with  the  facility  with  which  they 
worked  the  problems,  in  writing,  drawing, 
arithmetic  and  gfography,  there  were  alto 
examinations  that  were  highly  interesting. 
We  remained  the  whol»»  morning,  and  en- 
gaged to  dine  the.  next  day,  when*  Mr. 
HdTman  promised  to  shew  us  his  method 
of  instructing  the  little  ones.  We  went 
there  at  one  oVIock,  and  dined  is  the 
school  with  forty  bojs,  and  saw  tliat  thejr 
were  well  fed  and  kindly  attended  to  by 
Mrs.  Hoffman  and  daughters,  who  were  as 
full  of  domestic  worth,  "as  our  host  was 
of  sense  and  every  gentlemanly  acquire- 
ment We  passed  tiie  hours  till  six  io 
highly  intercFiing  conversation.  When 
the  little  class  came  in,  the  examination 
began  :  I  cannot  attempt  now  to  give  it  io 
detad;  1  shall  only  say,  Mr.  Hoffman's 
aim  is  to  teach  a  child  to  think  and  reason, 
and  by  these  means  to  become  its  own  in- 
structor. He  disapproves  the  use  of  books, 
because-,  he  sajs,  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  them  only  exercises  the  memory,  not 
the  mind;  whatever  a  child  found  out,  was 
its  own,  and  the  great  art  of  the  teacher 
was  to  assist  the  research,  but  never  anti- 
cipate the  result;  the  advantage  of  this 
method  is  perceptible  the  moment  a  qo«- 
tion  is  proposed,  for  you  ace  their  little 
minds  go  to  work,  and  continue  the  re- 
search without  being  the  least  distracted 
by  outward  objects.  The  arithmetscat 
questions  they  answered,  surprised  every 
one.  Subsequent  visits  during  our  stay  at 
I  Naples,  confirmed  us  in  our  estimation  of 
a  system  capable  of  producing  such  ^ouiid, 
such  iiidestructable  knowledge:  its  stepi 
are  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  nature, 
rising  from  the  simplrst  forms  and  piinci- 
pies  by  just,  gradual,  and  sure  degrees, 
into  all  the  dignity  and  sublimity  oif  the 
works  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  w^o  has 
stamped  his  impress  divine  alike  on  the 
most  minute  and  the  most  coospicuoos. 
(  hildren  thus  instructed  are  preserved  from 
delusion,  prejudice^  and  self-cooceit ;  if 
all  cannot  ascend  to  an  equal  height  m  the 
scale  of  knowledge,  all  are  equally  sure  of 
the  point  up  to  which  they  have  t>eeu  led ; 
anil  the  mtnd  that  attains  but  one  pare  on- 
adulterated  truth,  is  richer  aod   happier 
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Ikao  tlMie  mhr>  flont  otcr  the  errors  of 
•eotatet,  aod  it  may  be,  sink  and  lie^troy 
tke  powera  created  lor  the  rerepti-ii  of 
Iruih  nloue.  We  paf«  at  lenst  oiif*  ttiird  of 
our  lives  before  we  uiideraland  the  value  of 
edticaliou.  and  then  when  wc  would  re* 
d4*efn  o(ir  time,  liow  puzzled  and  fierplexed 
we  frel  lit  {(ropiii|(  our  way  bti«'k  to  'iiiy 
poiut  wheut-e  we  would  at(atn  set  out  in 
the  ho|>i*  «>f  g6iii)jC  f«ir\her  and  doing  better! 
Peikta  oszi'fe  tNateiii  ](oea  to  ttie  root  of  the 
evil»  '\nd  what  the  mind  t-oniprehends. 
that  it  retains  with  little  eflbri  if  habi- 
tuated to  a  pdtieiit  dependenre  upon  it» 
owu  powers,  will  naturally  rejecrt  all  that 
is  shallow  and  falUi  ious,  storing  notbiu}^ 
that  the  outward  letter  and  tlie  iimard 
spirit  of  truth  do  not  bear  testimony  to. 
'^hal  a  rhange  will  take  plare  in  the  arts 
aad  sciences,  as  well  as  in  morals,  when 
truth  seeks  truth!** 

SAVINO  BANKS  IMPROVED. 

With  the  principU  of  "  Sunday  B>inks** 
every  t>eiievoleut  mind  must  cordially  unite» 
but  whether  some  improveinent  may  not 
be  made  iu  the  detail  of  man  igemeut,  ap- 
pears worth  considering. 

The  returnint;  to  the  pf>or  man  his  little 
stock  of  savings  («%hiph  lie  waa  umble  to 
hosbniid  himself)  in  one  sum,  and  that  at  a 
season  gt-iieiatly  devoted  to  feasting  and 
merrg  makimg,  may  in  some  instaiicea  pre- 
sent 4  temptation  to  deviate  from  that  line 
of  prudence  which  has  t)»*eii  iiKuUated, 
too  powerful  for  all  to  resist.  Toob%inte 
this  inciMiveiiietice,  is  the  object  of  the 
aub  OHied. 

MeJUeiions  o"  the  Erpedienrp  of  for  ptpig'  Pa- 
T'€kitU  imniiiutionM  fo  p  sm  t^HQ  Hakits  of 
Imd  »t»y,Freth0  ght^  and  Economy  ttfMtg 
the  Lafj0  ri  g  I  mtr^  hy  mt  hting  tkem  m 
mdo^HHg  the  income  of  the  Yc  r  to  tU  i?.T. 
JMU  ttare,  «0  th  if  the  SurpUx  of  one  Season 
tk^nid  be  preserved  le  supply  th$  Dtfieuncies 
ef  amfihtr. 

Tti'-re  is  a  class  of  poor  ivho  are  pecu- 
liarly di'servinic  of  consider  itiou,  as  pos- 
sessing both  fhe  will  and  the  meant  of 
jnaiutaiuiug  thfmaelves  in  iiidf(>endeiice, 
and  wlio  require  only  to  be  aNsisted  in  ap- 
portioning the  income «  f  the  year,  ao  as  to 
make  it  competent  to  the  year's  expendi- 
ture. 

This  class  have  no  surplus  annual  income 
to  iiive  t  iu  •*  Bauka  for  Savinga,"  and  are 
conaequentty  in  no  condition  lo  profit  by 
these  admlrHble  inatitiitions;  btit  they  have 
at  certain  se^son.«  of  the  year  surplus  ear.  - 
iBgs,  which,  if  hushnndf^  ami  protected, 
wimid  amply  provide  for  the  deficiencies 
O'' the  remainder,  i^ithout  any   aid  from 

Srivate  charity,  or  any  demau^  on  the  pub« 
c  poor*reteai 


-  They  form  the  connectiag  link  be- 
tween the.  Saving  Banks  depoaitors  ati^ 
the  indigent  poor,  and  are  the  fruitful 
aource  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  iucrettf* 
iin;  acceasions  which  are  auoually  making 
to  the  parochial  poor. 

To  assist  ihis  claas,  tbeief4>re,  fo  at  t« 
reiidei  their  own  earniuga  adequate  la 
their  support,  and  thus  save  theai  fronvtba 
degradatidn  of  actual  pauperisaci,  must  Im 
a  work  of  the  truest  beuevoteuc^  and 
soundest  political  expediency. 

For  reasona  sufficiently  obvioua»  aU  me»- 
surta  destined  to  accomplish  tbia  end 
should  l>eslrirtl}  paroeMal.  it  is  propoaad, 
therefore,  to  instiliite  in  the  parish  of -^  — 
an  association,  to  be  called  *•  The ' Pa- 
rochial Provident  Soi-iety.**  for  promoting 
habits  of  industry,  loret bought,  Economy » 
and  independence  among  the  labouring 
poor  of  the  parish. 

The  ot)jects  of  the  socieiy  to  t>e  similar 
in  principle  to  those  which  have  been  so 
snrressfuliy  and  benelicialty  pursued  by  tht 
''Dorking  Provident  luatitution,**  as  do* 
tailed  in  a  pumphlet  lately  published. 
Tht  se  objects  are,  to  receive  from  the  la- 
liouring  poor  such  weekly  deposits  as  they  ^ 
may  be  able  to  make  frJrii  their  earniugi 
during  the  months  of  most  productive  em- 
ployment, and  to  return  the  same  by 
weekly  payments  during  that  aeason  of  tha 
year  when  work  is  scarce,  and  provisions 
are  dear. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  society,  in  afibrd- 
ing  to  the  poor  man  a  aecure  depository  for 
his  surplus  eariiinga  of  one  part  of  the 
year,  until  he  should  require  them  to  make 
Kood  the  deflcienciea  of  another  part, 
would  be  considerable,  even  if  no  other 
were  to  ensue;  white  a  society,  thus  con* 
siitnted,  would  po:«sess  the  great  advantage 
of  t>eiiig  aelf-supprirted,  and  independent 
of  casual  aid  But  if  contributions  should 
be  given  by  the  opulent  and  humane  io 
aid  of  the  poor  nian*s  own  earnings,  and 
to  enhance  hii  winter  returna,  the  induce*  , 
meiits  which  this  advantage  would  hold 
out  to  the  industrious  to  become  a  depoii^ 
tor,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  lo* 
dueiice  on  many  of  thia  class,  calculated 
to  produ.  ethe  moat  beneficial  coitaequenref 
both  to  ttiemselves  and  the  commoiiity. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  simple  expedient 
for  assisting  the«poor  man  to  apportion  bis 
little  income,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  va* 
nous  wanta  of  the  year,  would  have  con- 
siderable effect  in  promoting  habits  of 
prudeuce,  s«»briety,  aad  economy,  in  this 
useful  class  of  aocnety;  that  it  would  thus 
tend  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
worth  and  individual  re8pec*tabilit>,  »nd 
fiually  act  as  a  moat  effectual  preventative 
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of  their  sinking  into  that  abject  iodigence 
and  recklessness  which  hare  of  late  years 
been  so  rapidly  and  so  alarmingly  degrad- 
ing and  demoralizing  ta the  labouring  poor 
of  this  country. 

The  only  requisites  for  realising  this 
simple  and  most  useful  scheme,  are,  such 
an  association  of  intellect  and  respectability 
•s  would  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  poor 
man's  deposits,  and  such  a  code  of  rales 
and  regulations  as  would  ensure  an  equit- 
able partition  of  those  voluntary  contribu- 
tions which  might  happen  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  the  general  purposes  of  such  a  so- 
ciety. 

SPITALFIELDS*   NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

The  crowded  population  of  Spitalfields 
was  on   Monday,  June  29,  assembled   to 
witness  the  ceremouy  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  a  school  for  th^  education  of  I,«00 
children^  by  H,  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York, 
assisted   by  the  Bishop    of   Londou  and 
other  distiusuished  person.    The  Duchess 
of  York  and  several  females  of  rank  were 
also  present  ou  the  occasion.    The  Duke 
of  York  arrived  at  the  ground  intended  for 
the  purpose,  situate  in  Quaker-street,  soon 
after  three  o'clock,  when   the  ceremony, 
which  lasted  about  an   hour,  took  place 
with  the  forms  usual  on  such  occasions. 
The  rector  of  the  parish,,  the  Rev.   West 
Wheldale,  addressed  the  company  present, 
and  after  the  stone  was  lowered  into  its 
place,  offered  up  a  prayer  suitable  to  the 
occn.sion.     I  he  Rev.  L.  A.  Aaspach  (Se- 
cretary) returned  thanks  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, who  replied  in  a  few  words,  expres- 
sing the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
iitiportanee  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  the  t>enediction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,     We  have  never 
seen  so  many  persons  assembled  in  so  small 
a  space,  and  yet  the  utmost  ordef  and  de- 
corum prevailed   throughout;  and   when 
Sir  C.   Flower,  at   the  conclusion  of  the 
scene,  proposed  a  cheer   of  three  times 
three  for  their  Royal  Highnesses,  he  was 
answered  by  ashont  that  made  the  welkin 
ring,  and  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
hearts  that   felt  grateful  for  the  t>enefits 
conferred  ou  them.    The  company  after- 
wards snJjourned  to  the  London  Tavern, 
where  a  dinner  was  prepared,  at  which 
the   Duke  of  York  presided.    Besides  His 
Royal  Highness,  there  were  present,  the 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
the  Members  for  Middhsex,  and  a  most 
respec  table  body  of  merchants  and  manu 
faelurers.     V/jicii   the  cloth  was  removed, 
the   f^oid  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  tliH  Djjke  of  York,   took  occasion  to 
4:omuici)t  ou  the  laudabl^zeal  with  which 


H  R.  H.  had  ever  given  bis  sapport  to  si- 
milar institutions.  The  Duke  of  York,  in 
reply,  said,  that  no  disposition  of  bis  Usie 
could  possit>ly  be  more  grateful  to  his  feel- 
ings; and  awarded  his  highest  praise  to 
the  meeting  for  their  labours  in  the  general 
cause  of  human  nature. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the 
ceremony  of  the  morning;  he  placed  in  a 
very  forcible  light  the  exemplary  patience 
with  which  the  extensive  and  populous  dis- 
trict of  Spitalfields  had  conducted  itself 
during  a  late  period  of  e&treme  sofferiog 
and  privations;  he  dwelt  on  tbe  impoit- 
ance  of  education  to  them,  and  to  all  others 
unable,  from  their  circumstances,  to  attain 
a  similar  blessing,  which  his  Lordship 
said,  was  never  so  needful  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  attempts  appeared  to 
be  making  in  all  quarti  rs  to  demoralize  tbe 
habits,  and  mislead  the  understanding  of 
tbe  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Londoo,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Mr.  Mellish,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
also  addressed  the  Meeting. 

The  voluntary  donations  subscribed  in 
the  room  were  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
treasurer,  to  amount  to  £6 19.  very  soon 
after  dinner;  and  the  list  was  in  a  course 
of  augmentation. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Rapid  increase  of  the  Sociefy, 
We  have  extracted,  from  the   Biblical 
Register  for  March,  the  following  compa- 
rative view  of  the  Society,  in  1804,  1810, 
and  1817. 


ido4. 

1810. 

1817. 

Donations  and 

L.    *,  rf. 

L.     $    d 

I^    s,  4. 

Legacies     . 

377  14    « 

1,177    1    0 

5.968  17  Id 

Ann.  Sabscrip. 

2.549    3    0 

3,033    0    c 

U/MiO    3 

Amoont        re- 

ceived      for 

Booica     sent 

out    .    .    . 

4.650  6  11 

6,299  14    2 

il,784  19    e 

Gross  Receipts 

lS,a9o   1    8 

16,063  15  lo 

eM21  W    5 

Subwribers    . 

2,000 

8,383 

abt.     12.0M 

NVw  Ditto      . 

2u9 

abt.      3,000 

Bibles  issaed 

7,508 

9,533 

t  23,617 

iestamenu     4 

Pt^aliers  iMoed 

6,880 

15,912 

56,605 

Book  of  Com- 

mon  I'rj»yer 

14;2S0 

19,136 

89,498 

Ilotnilieslrcts. 

A  other  Hooks 

154.0og 

190,052        1,219,446 

t  Exclnsiv^  of  the  Society's  Family  Bible,  of  »hic^ 
14,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  two  years. 


1  he  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  formed  in  the  year  1 804.  Its  influence, 
and  that  of  kindred  Jnstitutiona,  were 
soon  felt  by  other  bodies.  The  Society  ibr 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  enjoyed 
much  of  the  tieoeflt,  in  ttie  increase  of  it* 
members;  but,  in  the  year  1310  (these* 
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cond  period  noted  above),  when  it  began 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  Local  Auxiliaries,  so 
lucceaafully  acted  oo  by  aeyeral  other  In- 
stitutional its  growth  became  rapid  beyond 
ail  expectatiou. 

IMPROTCMENT   OF  THB   PRISONS   IN 
RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Venniog,  a  Member  of  the  Society 
in  London  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  lately  visited  Russia ;  and  laid 
before  the  Government  of  that  countfry  a 
memorial  upon  Prison  Discipline,  pointing 
out  die  defects  generally   prevalent,  and 
the  measures  best  calculated   to   remove 
them.     The   greatest  attention    was  paid 
to  this  representation.     Mr.  V.  was  fur- 
nishetl  with   a  passport  into  all  the  prisons 
of  Petersburgh,  and  requested  to  make  a 
report  ou  their  coudition.     Prince  Galit 
zin,  upon  every  occasion,  manifested  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  succbss  of  the  under- 
takmg,  and  aflforded  the  most  cordial  as- 
sistance.    The  Emperor  .not  only  patro- 
nised these  exertions  by  his  authority,  but 
set  a  noble'  example  to  all  his  subjects,  by 
personally  inspecting  some  of  the  prisons. 
A  report  was  sent  in  by   Mr.  Vf-nning, 
coutainiog  a  detailed  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  confinement  he  had   vi- 
sited,   accompanied    with  suggestions   of 
various    improvements    which    appeared 
most  oecesaary.    This  report  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  consideration,  and  his 
Imperial   Majesty   issued  orders  for    the 
prompt  introduction  of  the  refotma,  which 
the  present  state  of  the  prisons  rendered 
practicable.     Under  the  same  authority, 
Mr.  V.  then  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where 
similar  measures  were  adopted.    Thus  has 
thi«  great  work  commenced  in  Russia  un- 
der the  happiest  auspices,  aud  uo  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  inesti- 
mable advantages  resulting  from  it,  as  the 
new  prisons  to  be  erected  in  that  country 
will  have  the  advantsge  of  all  the  latest 
improvements,  the  Emperor  being  desirous 
of  adoping  whatever  is  really  beneficial. 

INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THE 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

Singular  CoiNcinENCEs. 

The  latest  letters  from  CawApore,  men- 
tion the  departure  of  His  Excellency  the 
Most  Noble  the  GoTernor  General  from 
that  station  Oct.  16th,  and  state  that  all 
the  divisions  of  the  army  were  in  motion. 
On  the  arrival  of  His  Excellency  at  Alla- 
habad, a  circumstance  occurred,  which  in 


the  days  when  the  armies  of  Rome  went 
forth  to  conquer,  would  have  afforded  a 
fine  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  Csesar  or  a 
Livy ;  and  which  has  created  i;0  little  sen- 
sation among  the  natives  of  Upper  India. ' 
On  his  Lordship  reaching  Allahabad,  the 
river  was  unusually  low — so  much  so,  in* 
deed,  as  to  have  made  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble  for  the  fleet  to  have  passed  the  sands  of 
Pappam^w,  when  just  at  the  moment  of 
His  Excellency  resching  the  most  difficult 
and  shallow  partot^  the  stream,  the  river 
suddenly  rose  four  feet;  »"d  the  psssnge 
was  efie<>ted  by  the  Soonamookte  in  grand 
style.     Almost  inimciliately  aftPrwan^H  the 
river  subsided  to  its  former  de|)th.     This  is 
considered  by  the  natives  as  a  most  favor- 
able omen  of  his  Lordtihip  s  success.    Aa- 
mine  JavetUty  tutus  eris.     We   learn  like- 
wise that  a    severe    shock  of  an    earth- 
quake was  likewise  experienced  at  Cawn- 
pore  and    its  vicinitv,    on    the    morning 
of  the  16th  instant,  almost  at  the  moment 
when  Marquis  Hastings  was  mounting  an 
elephant,  to  proceed  to  the  camp  of  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Grand  Army :  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood   of   a   place  called 
Jnuee,    The  natives,  combining  this  phe- 
nomenon, with   the  remarkable  rising  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  fall  of  lairi  at  Allaha- 
bad  and   Cawnpore,  at  the   time  of  the 
Governor  Generals  approach,  whirh  by  en- 
suriog  a  plentiful  crop,  provide  iitialiy  re- 
moved the    alarming  apprehensions  that 
had  begun  to  be  entertained,  of  a  famine, 
consider  his  Lordship  as  a  peculiar  favorite 
of   Providence,    and    pronounce  that   his 
arms  will  be  invincible,  when  he  takes  the 
field  against  the  Piudarces. 

Epidemic:  its  ravages,  and  causes. 

The  following  information  dates  as  far 
back  as  December  2,  1817.  As  the  event 
has  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  in  .Britain 
of  our  forces  serving  abroad,  we  would 
remind  them  that  long  since  that  date  our 
accounts  are  more  favourable.  The  cause 
to  which  thisvisitafion  is  attributed,  is  the 
reason  of  the  article  appearing. 

The  letters  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  course  of  last  week,  contain 
•melancholy  accounts  of  the  further  ravages 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  It  has  shown 
itsplf  in  the  centre  division  of  the  army. 
The  chief  mortality  was  among  the  camp 
followers  and  sepoy's ;  but  many  a  European 
had  also  been  u  victim  to  the  disorder.  The 
number  of  dead,  reported  on  the  17th 
only,  amounted  to  500  Natives  and  «9  Eu- 
ropeans. On  the  19th,  it  continued  un- 
abated.   With  all  that,  laudanuBii  brandy 
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enclose  an  4iccount  of  the  reiullB;  Ike  dt^ 
tances  and  bases  liave  been  determined  tri- 
g^MiometriiaMyt  and  the  work  proved  by 
inferring  froni  the  snowy  peak  alooe  Ihe 
latitude  of  Peletfbliuti  wHicb  coincided 
with  Mr.  Buvtoijir's  obai'rvalipua  ta  fi%e  se- 
conds of  a  great  circle,  or  in  space  84  En- 
I^Usli  fathainM;  the  dist^^nce  between  tbe 
^reat  mosque  iu  that  town,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  tbe  snowy  ran^e^  being  in  round 
uun^bers  98,000  fatbofus. 


ginger,  bilteta,  ai«  utaled  to  have  been  ad- 
niiobtered  with  succeMs  as  well  as  calo 
9iel  to  complete  the  cure.  Tliere  was  bul 
little  Drogue  Amhy  (urQ«*uribfe  in  ramp 
The  CM\yf  of  tlie  iliwvae  is  attributed  there 
to  the  iiuHioder^ite  u-<c  of  BoiaroAaud  Hoi- 
Cf4#  4udicns'i  we  Ihi'ik,  or  a  variety  and 
SlU'iDer  kind  of  it.  Rice  of  course  cannot 
be  ubtained  every  where  as  a  prop  to  the 
ories;  nor  can  it  i>e  alw:i>H  ue^.  There 
are,  however,  otiier  opiiiious,  some  of 
whi<-ii  are  slited  in  the  Ilui karu  to  rest  on 
Y^ii^U  medical  authority.  "Atone  of  the 
great  Mailahs  hold  at  llurdivar  every  12th 
yci^r,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  sudden  blast 
of  cold  air  from  the  hills  which  came  down 
the  cQiirse  of  the  Gan^e8,  produced  so  vi'i. 
lent  and  fatal  a  cholera  morbus,  that 
S0,000  (lersons  perished  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  Great  as  this  number 
is,  it  will  not  appear  incredible,  when  it 
is  (Known,  that  on  9Uch  an  occasion  nearlv 
%  miUion  of  people  are  snpposed  to  be  col- 
lected. In  common  years  (he  number  at 
tlie  fair  ia  e>ti mated  at  300,000.'* 

FcRTHFR  Surveys  of  Interior  India. 
Jl  Letter  /'om    Lieut,    W.   S.  Wfbb.  of  the 
Ben  at   Infant:  y.  dated  Camjf^  Fort  Pee- 
th>ra   Gtitb,    .pi'  2,    \%\*i,  contains  the 
foil  w'ng  info  I  est  i  g  particular  x  : 

I  ^ni  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  toun 
which  nny  for  some  months  to  come  place 
me  ill  situations  which  will  preclude  any 
regular  correspondence.  I  have  been  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  the  business  of  my 
survey.  You  will  have  heard  that  we  have 
been  involved  in  another  campaign  with 
the  N  ip'ilcse.  I  accompanied  the  head 
quarters  to  Col.  Adams's  detachment.  Set 
again  at  leisure  by  the  recent  j  eace,  I  am 
now  about  to  commence  my  travels  iu  the 
Siberian  ret;ioiis  of  Bootan.  I  have  (o-day 
re<Tiied  a  U;tte»  from  the  Tartar  Chiefs, 
that  the)  hope  to  commence  their  iouiney 
northward  eleven  da}s  hence:  they  are 
now  with  their  wives  and  little  ones  as- 
sembled at  Askotli,  four  dayp  journey  from 
beuce,  and  to  wiiich  place  they  migrate, 
if  I  ma>  be  alowed  to  use  the  word,  when 
frozen  out  of  their  native  villages  by  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  returning  thuher  agahi  at 
the  conrieiicenient  of  spring.  1  expect  to 
set  o;f  With  this  mnt'ey  s^ruup  in  a  caravan 
about  the  niiildle  of  I  his  month,  without 
an\  Kunipi' Ml  companion,  9 nd  purpose,  if 
circuiiisiaiices  pro\e  favourable  to  my  re 
ieai4  lies, to  itiidf  amone  them  some  inon'hs 

I  have  been  able  during  my  survey  to 
determiue  ihe  altitudes  of  27  peaks  in  the 
gre:it  siio«»y  ch<iin  of  monntaiiiH,  which 
with  a  skirt«  h  of  the  province  of  KnmaoD, 
1  il4v«  re(;wiiy  «eut  t9  jL.9rd  Moira.    I 


The  Robber  Robbed  : 
Or  too  many  for  a  Jew, 
The  following  instance  of  decoity  ww 
related  by  Sir  Francis  Macuaugbtea  id  Ilia 
charge  to  the  Jury  at  the  last  Calcattt 
Sessions:  Jan.  7>  1818.  It  shews  to  what 
boldness  and  dexterity  the  robbers  l|avt 
arrived.  The  case  did  not  appear  io  tba 
calendar  of  accusations :  partly,  became 
of  the  exposure  it  would  have  made  of 
the  Jew*s  character ;  and  partly*  liecaiuc 
of  the  number  of  culprits  coDcerned:  per^ 
haps,  too,  among  them  were  some  of  his 
own  people,  who  well  knew  the  waya  and 
secrets  of  his  go-down. 

A  Jew  merchant  had  a  godown*  m 
which  he  had  stolen  bale  gomts  at  some 
distance  from  his  house.  It  hsppened  tbst 
about  noon  one  Sunday,  he  went  oat  to 
take  a  walk.  He  passed  bis  own  godowo, 
there  he  saw  a  number  of  Hackerys  at  the 
door  of  it,  and  a  numlier  of  people  iu  the 
inside,  removing  his  tiales  to  the  Hackerys. 
He  was  well  pleased,  for  betook  for  granted 
that  his  Sircar  had  found  a  purchaaer :  oe-- 
ver  suspecting  that  in  a  public  afreet  and 
in  open  day,  such  an  <)utrage  could  be  at- 
tempted. Tie  pursued  his  walk,  and  ar- 
i-ived  at  his  own  house,  where,  by  tbe 
merest  accident,  the  Sircar  had  come. 
The  merchant  asked  what  he  waa  doing 
there  ?  He  said  he  had  come  to  make  op 
the  accounts,  as  he  had  not  bad  time  to  do 
it  the  day  before.  He  waa  then  told  that 
the  godown  was  open,  that,  a  number  of 
Hackerys  were  at  the  door,  and  a  onniber 
of  people  removing  the  bales.  Tbe  niao 
said  it  was  impossible,  for  he  bad  the  wey 
in  his  possession.  You  mav  suppose  they 
became  alarmed— they  went  totbegodowo. 
They  there  saw  the  Hackerys  apme  of 
them  loaded  in  the  street :  a  man,  like  a 
Sircar  in  appearance,  and  ab«iut  eigbly 
cooliea  hard  at  work  in  the  inaide.  On  tbe 
appearaooe  ^f  the  proprietor  they  all  1 
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We  were  glad  to  perceive  tbiit  during 
the  late  celebration  of  their  Mokufum,  iIh; 
MiisBulmaua  seemed  not  to  rauge  tbroagh 
every  afreet  of  Calcutta  in  the  same  num- 
bers and  witb  the  saine  frenzy  as  of  late 
v^srs  The  noisy  and  lewd  demonstrations 
of  Itie  Bei>galees  in  their  festivals  offer  lit- 
tle beyond  troiibleaofnencss.  But  ihe  set- 
tled intolerant  spirit  of  the  Sous  of  lalam, 
and  the  particular  fierceness  to  which  they 
work  tberaselves  up,  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to,  are  of  a  much  more  exceptionable 
natui-e,  and  are  very  properly  kept  und<'r. 
Onr  readers  will  connect  with  this  re^ 
nisrk  of  our  correspondent,  the  hints  wf. 
li.uve  occasionally  dropped,  on  the  declin- 
ing fervour  of  the  partiiniiv  of  Mnhomet, 
io  Persia,  and  elsewhere.  To  whnt  thi> 
m:iy  be  attrihated*  We  scarcely  know; 
but,  in  all  Drobability*  a  part  of  il  is  not 
uuconoeded  with  a  sense  of  the  increasing 
ettabiishment  of  Clirtstinuity  in  India,  and 
the  progress  of  impressions  favourable  to 
the  gospel,  among  the  natives. 

MADRAS. 
Establishmknt  of  a  Public  Library. 

In  February  last,  a  meeting  of  gen- 
tlemen took  place  at  the  Collef^e,  having 
in  view  the  rstablishmeiU  of  a  Public  Li- 
brary at  the  Presidency,  when  several  re- 
solutions were  passed  highly  favorable  to 
this  liberal  undertaking,  (a  a  future  num- 
ber we  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

PENANG. 
Remarkable  Hail  storm. 

On  Tuesday,  atrant  noon,  the  remark- 
able pheoomenon  of  a  hail  storm  occurred 
ttfion  the  sig9al  hill  in  the  centre  of  thf 
isJaiirl.  Ttie  morning  was  attended  by  the 
same  liaz?  appearance  which  has  lately 
prevaifed  to  an  unusual  extent  itver  our  at- 
mosptsere,  and  during  a  severe  squall  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  heavy  shower  of 
hail  fell  for  the  space  of  two  minutes.  The 
pieces  of  ice  are  described  .is  being  of  a 
verv  irregular  shape  by  our  informant,  who 
staten,  that  many  equalled  in  size  an  ordi- 
nary hen*segi:. 

This  information  is  dated  September  IS, 
1617. 

MALACCA. 
State  of  Instruction. 

Here  thinn  continue  aiuch  as  they  were 
on  Che  SUA  Uet ember  last.  There  are  se 
venty  scholars  in  iJie  Chinese  ai-hools.  The 
new  edition  of  the  Chinese  New  Testa- 
ment,  mentioned    in    a  former  letter,  is 
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Mauomedan  Violence  Abating.  now    throwing    off.       Translating    and 

preaching  are  going  on  as  for  as  health  and- 
strength  permit.  In  ^ consequence  of  tho 
late  edict  issufd  by  the  Canton  govern- 
ment, several  Chinese,  some  of  whum 
were  formerly  employed  about  the  mission 
in  China,  have  come  hither.  May  this  re* 
treat  to  which  th  y  have  found  it  advi&eable 
to  flee,  prove  the  place  of  their  emancipa- 
tirtn  from  the  bondage  of  sin  ! 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  effect  of  the 
severity  exercised  in  China,  in  dispertung  - 
the  Chinese  ChristiHOs  and  their  adhe* 
rents  :-^it  is  more  than  pcobable,  that 
some  of  thes^  converts  may  carry  their 
priucipl«>K,  in  thrir  flight  to  places  where^ 
otherwise,  they  ivould  continue  unknown. 
CHINA. 

Canton.    Christians  PbrSbcutKo. 

The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
•government  still  continues;  and  renders 
not  only  fbe  greatest  caution  and  most  pra«' 
dent  care  necressary  in  acting,  imk  also 
prevents  doing  any  thiiig  publicly  and 
ivowf'dly  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 

A  severe  edit  t,  lately  issaed  by  the  local 
government,  Iirs  obliged  some  of  the  oa- 
(ive»  employtnl  by  Dr.  iVIorrison,  and  Euro* 
peans,  as  assistants  in  the  language,  toat>- 
scond.  This  despotic  measure  has  thrown 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proceeding 
ivuh  the  printing  of  his  Dictionary;  but 
These,  it  is  ho|ied,  may  in  course  of  a  little 
time  he  overcome.  From  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Morrison's  Journey  to  Peking,  which  will 
moMt  likel)  be  published  in  England,  much 
genni;ie  information  respecting  the  rea) 
state  of  China,  may  be  expected. 

%*  The  effei  t  of  i  his  persecution  is  hinted 
tt  in  the  information  from  Malacca,  where* 
a  number  of  (?hiuese  are  established :  tlieee 
maintain  a  precarious  int*  rcoursfc  with 
their  friends  at  home;  and  some  of  them 
retire  to  spfiid  their  latter  days  in  the 
tountrv  which  gave  themr  birth.  IVe  are 
not,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  weight 
^f  government  in  China  is  directed  against 
f 'hristianity  exclusively ;  the  following  ar- 
ticl«^  shews  that  others  meet  with  equal 
severity.  It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that 
the  sentiments  professed  b>  these  sectaries, 
arc  in  opposition  to  any  rities  established 
in  China)— but  this  shews,  the  more  evi- 
dently, the  deti'rmination  of  the  consti* 
tuted  authorities,  to  admit  of  uo  iuiiova- 
tioD,  whatever. 

OF  the  Tfa  sect. 
TranslaUd  from  the  Pektng  GmttUe. 

This  set  I  IS  called  in  Chinese  Tsin^-eha' 
mun  keaou,  i.  e.  tbe  Pure  Tea  Sect.  The 
name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
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of  their  making  ofiRerings  to  the  gods  of 
fioe  Pea.  The  foilowiug  paper  coQtains  an 
account  of  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  one  oif  the  heads  of  the  sect ;  and 
also  the  only  account  of  its  principles  and 
practices  which  we  have  yet  seen. 

TRANSLATION. 

Peking,  the  2 1  $t  year  of  Keahing, 
5  moon,  27  day,  (June,  18l6,J 

*'  Tiing'chung,  of  ihe  Imperial  blood,  and 
general,  in  command  of  the  city  Shiiig,  to- 
gether with  Yung  Tsoo,  holding  the  office 
of  She-langf  kneel  down  and  report — 
Profoundly  honouring  the  Imperial  man- 
date to  assemble  and  rigorously  investigate 
and  determine  on  punishments  proper  to 
be  inflicted,  we  respectfully  present  Ihid 
'  document,  praying  that  it  may  please  his 
Majesty  to  examine  it. 
'  We*  have  examined  the  case  of  the  cri- 
minal Wang  tpmg  toe  f  that  is  Wangsan- 
koo,  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  also  the 
case  of  WuHg-ehu-urh  Wangkitig-tseang 
and  Wang-tso  pekf  to  be  banisheaon  his 
account.  We  immediately  took  the  sum 
of  their  testimony,  and  in  a  former  state- 
ment reported  it  At  the  same  time  we 
commanded  Wang-king-yu,  the  Timgehe 
of  Siu'min  ttm,  to  proceed  quickly  to  the 
district  of  Ce,  and,  with  Foh-sang-o,  the 
military  commandant  of  the  town,  to  inves- 
tigate with  rigour  and  secrecy,  whether 
Waug-yung-tae  had  delivered  his  doctrines 
and  made  proselytes  there  or  not.  We 
also  ordered  them  to  call  Chow-hing  and 
Kwoh-chHOu  lung,  the  masters  of  the  inn 
in  which  Wang-yungtae  resided,  together 
with  tieang  and  Puou,  8U|>erior8  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  appear  and  give  evidence.  Shortly 
after  this  the  officers  whom  we  thus  ordered 
reported,  saying,  '  We  have  secretly 
searched  and  found  out  that  Wang-yung- ' 
tae  fled  from  the  border,  and  came  to  the 
country  of  £e,  where,  after  remaining  for 
six  days,  he  was  taken  up.  We  still  more 
minutely  examined  and  found  that  the  said 
criminal  had  not,  after  his  return  to  Ee, 
either  delivered  doctrines  or  made  disci- 
ples.—This  is  a  true  investigation/  ** 

[This  Report^  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Emperor ;  who  had  received  other  in- 
formation :  he  therefore,  caused  more  strict 
enquiries  to  be  made ;  observing  that, ) 

It  appears   from   the.  exammation    of 


*  We  Soo-tiea^  i.  e.  slaves,— ^ill  persous  of 
the  Tartir  race  io  China,  even  the  highest, 
are  oblij^cd  io  use  this  degrading  epithet  when 
spesking  of  Iherattelves.  Those  of  the  Chinese 
race,  wben  spenkin^  of  themselves  uafi  chin, 
which  is  a  more  respectable  epiihef . 


the  criminal  Wang-yung.tae,  by  Tstnff- 
chang,  and  others,  that  he  has  really  made 
proselytes  in  Hoo-peh,  the  testimooy  of 
the  three  others  agreeing  thereto, 

[In  consequence, — ] 

Wang-yung-tae  is  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  his  body  to  be  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Wang-chu-urb  and  the  other  two 
are  ordered  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  di- 
rects, in  cases  where  persons  are  involved 
by  the  crimes  of  others.  Take  this  edict 
and  make  it  known.    Respect  this.*' 

[The  Answer  to  this  Second  Imperial 
Mandate^  informs  us,  that  the  officers 
charged  with  its  execution,  haddiscovered, 
concerning  this  Wanf^-^uttg-tae.} 

That  his  arncestors  had  delivered  down 
the  dogmas  of  the  sect,  called  Tmng'tka- 
muH. 

That  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 
moon,  the  votaries  6f  this  sect  bum  in- 
cense, make  offerings  of  fine  tea,  bow 
down  and  worship  the  heavens,  the  eartb« 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  water,  and 
their  (deceased)  parents.  They  also  wor- 
ship Fuh ;  and  the  founder  of  their  own 
sect. 

In  receiving  proaelytes,  they  use  dbft- 
hwae  (i.  e.  bamlM>o  chop  sticks)  and  with 
them  touch  the  eyes,  ears,  mouthy  and  noae^ 
of  those  that  join  their  sect,  commanding 
them  to  observe  the*  three  revertiogs  and 
fhe  five  precepts.  They  lyingly  and  pre- 
sumptuously affirm  that  the  first  progeni- 
tor of  the  clan  of  War^  resides  in  heaven. 

That  the  world  is  governed  t>y  three/Ub 
in  rotation.  The  reign  of  Yen-tang- AA, 
(otherwise  called  O  me  to  Fmk)  ia  paat.-* 
Sheh  ketiFuh  now  reigns ;  and  the  reign  of 
Me  lib  Fuh  is  yet  to  come.  These  aecta- 
ries  affirm  that  Me  lib  Fuh  will  descend 
and  be  born  in  their  family,  and  carry  all 
that  eater  the!  sect,  after  death,  into  the  re- 
giona  of  the  West,  to  the  palace  of  the  Im- 
mortal Seen,  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
tbedangersofwar,  of  water,  and  of  fire. 

Because  of  these  sayings  they  deceive  the 
simple  people,  tempt  them  to  enter  the 
sect,  and  cheat  them  out  of  their  money. 
Those  who  join  them  are  called  **  Yay." 
That  in  the  6th  Moon  of  the  Idth  year  of 
Kea  king,  the  criminal  being  poor  and 
finding  it  difficult  to  live,  went  to  Han* 
kow  in  the  province  of  Hoo-peh,  where  he 
resided,  telling  the  people  the  advantages 
of  entering  the  sect,  hoping  to  gain  prose- 
lytes and  cheat  them  out  of  their  money. 
Accordingly,  See-chaoo-kwi,  Fang- wan- 
ping,  and  others  of  that  place,  honoured 
him  as  their  leader,  expecting  to  receive 

*  Three  revertings,  are  three  conditioBS  it 
be  observed  by  tboft  who  join  the  scd. 
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the  doctrines  of  his  ancestors.  Every  per- 
son that  joined  him  gave  money,  of  the 
current  coin,  from  several  times  ten  to  up 
wards  often  thousand  wau  *'t 

Fmki9  generally  spelled  Foe  by  European 
writera.  It  is  the  Chiuese  name  for  the 
founder  of  the  Boudhistic  sect.  This  sect, 
as  IS  generally  known,  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  in  China,  though  in  some  respects 
different  from  what  it  is  on  Ceylon,  in  In- 
dia, and  in  Burniah.  Fuk  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  the  Indian  name  Boodk,  The 
Chinese  have  no  character  whose  initial 
sound  is  B,  hence  in  attempting  to  pro- 
noauce  Boodk,  they  would  say  P*hoot-'^r 
as  here  FnA. 

It  ideterves  notice,  that  there  is  a  re- 
BMfkable  difference  of  opinion  t>etweeu 
the  Boodhists  of  Ceylon  and  those  of  Chi- 
na; the  former  believe  that  there  aretwen* 
ty-ctx  heavens,  but  the  tatter  always  assert 
that  there  are  thirty-six,  which  they  ex- 
press by  San  sheh  son  chung  t*heen — i.  e. 
thirty-six  orders  of  heavens.  It  might  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  this  difference  of  opinion.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  this  latter  opinion  prevailed  in 
China  before  the  entrance  of  Boudhism,  and 
that  the  votaries  of  that  sect  adopted  it, 
perhaps  we  may  not  be  far  wrong. 

Shmteen  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  beings, 
wlio  were  originally  mortal  men,  but  who 
by  sf^vere  morti float  ion  and  virtue  raised 
themselves  to  this  dignity. 

Je%DS  in  China, 

Our  pages  have  heretofore  hinled  at  the 
existeuce  of  descendants  of  the  Jewish 
nation  iu  this  remote  part  of  the  world : 
the  following  intelligence  recently  obtained 
by  Dr.  Mornson,  and  extracted  from  his 
notes  made  in  his  late  journey  to  Pekin, 
contribotes  to  confirm  former  reports. 

••[While in  the  interior]  October  lOth, 
bad  a  conversation  with  a  Mahomedau 
gentleman  who  informed  me  that  at  Kae- 
fong  Foo,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  there 
are  a  few  families  denominated  the  Teaau- 
hkn-heaoH,  or  sect  that  plucks  out  the 
•inew  from  all  the  meat  which  they  eat. 
They  have  a  Lepae-sze,  or  house  of  wor- 
nfaip,  and  observe  the  eighth  day  as  a  sab- 
bath." 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

CiacuiTs  IN  THX  Interior. 

That  principle  of  the  law  of  England 

iprbich  commands  thst  justice  be  brought 

to  every  man's  door,  as  it  prevails  in  the 

•^  Wan  is  a  (mall  copper  coin  80O  of  which 
^o  ftr  a  Spanish  dollar. 


Mother  Country  so  it  ought  to  be  put  in 
practice,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  depen- 
dencies.   Whether  the  increase  of  busi- 
siness  for  Courts  of  Law  in  the  interior  of 
the  British  Establishment  at  Port  Sydney, 
be  a  sign  of  increasing  wealth,  of  incws- 
ing  civilizatrou,   oi'  of  increasing  crime, 
must  be  left  to  further  information  to  de- 
termine: perhaps  the  whole  may  combine, 
though  in  various  proportions.    The  intel- 
ligence is  dated  Sydney,  Attf^ust  9^  1817* 
'   The  Circuit  established  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  causes  brought  in  the  Governor's 
Court,  at  the  distant  settlements,  termi- 
nated yesterday  se'n  night,  and  his  Honor 
the  Judg^  Advocate  returned  to  town  on 
Tuesday.    The  members  at  the  court  at 
Windsor  were  William  Cox  and  James 
Mileham/Esqrs. 

The  court  opened  for  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness at  Paramatta  on  Tuesday,  the  22d 
ult.  and  closed  the  Friday  following ;  during 
which  interval  thirty-seven  causes  were 
determined.  The  court  opened  at  Wind- 
sor for  Hawkesbnry  and  its  districts  on 
Tuesday  the  ^th  ult.  and  ended  Friday  the 
1st  instant,  having  determined  twenty'Uine 
causes.  The  court  sat  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening  at  both  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  business  before  it,  and 
preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  in- 
convenience of  delays,  to  the  parties  inte- 
rested, who  did  not  reside  within  those 
towns. 

From  the  increased  numlier  of  causes  that 
came  before  the  Governor's  Court  at  Par- 
ramatta  and  Windsor,  during  the  late  cir- 
cuit, compared  with  the  former,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure  must  be  considered 
highly  beneficial  to  the  distant  settler,  who 
had  frequently  submitted  to  loss  and  irnpo^ 
sition,  rather  than  resort  to  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  recovery  of  claims,  which 
were  not  of  very  stnous  amount,  when 
the  sittings  of  the  court  were  confined  to 
Sydney ;  whose  distance,  joined  to  the  in- 
convenience, perhaps  the  inability  to  tra- 
vel, opposed  A  fatal  barrier  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  just  demand,  and  l>ecame  a  source 
of  exultation  to  the  heedless,  not  to  say. 
the  dishonest  debtor.    The  establishment 
of  the  circuit  now  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
the  distant  inhabitant  to  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice   against    his  offending 
neight>our,  with  little  trouble  or  loss  of 
time,  and  therefore  answers  every  expec- 
tation that  could  have  been  formed  of  its 
utility,    its  necessity    and  importance  to 
those  for  whose  acconmodatioD  it  was  es- 
tablished. 
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It  is  rather  si  sihgutar  subject  of  remark, 
that  throughoat  the  whole  pasiiage  of  the 
Matilda  hither,  which  may  be  called  nail- 
ing the  world  half  round,  Captain  Somer- 
ville  nerer  saw  or  met  with  a  single  ship 
or  vessel  at  sea  of  .any  description  whutso- 
ever*  as  that  gentleman  has  assured  us. ' 

Particulars  of  a  Voyage  from 
Calcutta    to  Ochotsk,    in   Siberia. 

Performed  by  the  Schooner^  Brothers, 
Capt.  Goftdon, 

.  ThU  Toyage,  from  its  novelty,  possf^sses 
additional  interest,  beyond  what  would 
belong  to  it,  as  a  visit  to  a  distant  part : 
as  a  trading  Toyage.  also,  it  shews  what 
intercourse  might  take  place,  between  the 
European  settlements ;  and  hints  nt  their 
mutual  benefits,  should  this  course  of  trade 
become  established.  It  is  the  first  direct 
intercourse  between  these  ports. 

The  Brothers  left  Calcutta  May  9»  1817. 
with  an  assortment,  conjectured  fo  be  of 
the  most  saleable  articles:  her  burden  h 
but  65 tons;  and  her  crew  consisted  of  six 
■men.  She  arrived  at  Ochotsk  September 
S7,  left  that  port,  October  19,  and  reached 
Calcutta  in  the  January  following.  She 
IS  announced  for  another  trip  to  the  same 
port ;  but  will  sail  on  her  intended  voyage 
■inrh  soMier  in  the  season  than  before. 

The  following  extract  from  Capt.  Gor- 
don's narrative,  relates  to  events  which 
happened  afte^  his  reaching  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk ;  being  the  most  interesting  parjt 
of  the  voyage  :  and  certainly  possessing  the 
greatest  novelty. 

At  sunset  we  had  the  unspeakable  joy  to 
find  ourselves  arrive  at  length  in  the  long 
looked  for  sea,  of  Odiotak ;  and  notwith 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
frailty  of  our  little  barque,  and  our  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  nature 
of  the  port  of  our  destination,  we  could 
not  but  anticipate  -i  successful  issue  to  the 
towage,  which  at  its  commetirement,  ap- 
peared to  be  opposed  by  the  elements  and 
every  adverse  circumatance.  Our  hopes, 
were  more  than  realized,  for  we  giiitei) 
through)  this  sea,  if  possible,  more  agree- 
ably, than  we  had  passed  through  those  of 
China  snd  Japan,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  a7th  September,  our  e)e»  feasted  Ihcm- 
aelves  in  viewing  the  coast  of  Siberia.    In 


the  course  of  the  night,  the  wind  headed 
us  ofiT  so,  that  we  fetched  in  shore  constde- 
fably  to  the   Eastward  of  the  |K)int  for 
which   our  course  had   been  shaped:  at 
noon,  being  within  a  league'  of  the^hore,  in 
nine  fathoms,  had  to  tack  ship  j  the  breeze 
freshening  at  N  W.  drov«  im   off  shore, 
and  until  I  he  3d  of  October,  we  wpre  un- 
able to  rejoin  our  station ;  then  at  3.  a.m. 
a  fine  little  breeze  favoured  us  from  the 
N.l\  and  carried  us  by  nine  o'clock  dose 
HI  slioie:  having  6  fathoms,  bore  up  and 
ran  along  the  coast  with  rtgular  sound- 
ings, at  the  distance  of  two  miles  off  shore, 
eascerlj   looking  for  our  port  as  well  as 
for  some  traces  of  human  beings  of  wboffl 
we  might  be  able  to  enquire  concerning  it 
At  10  o'clock,  descried  a  flag-staff  ou  the 
pitch  of  a  point  (Maruchan  Point,)  and 
soon  afterwards  the  flag  staff,  on  a  amall 
hill  inland  of  it.     Our  hopes  were  now  all 
ali\e.  ev«»ry  rock,  and  every  valey  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  house  or  a  village,   until  a 
nearer  approach  proved    it  otherwise,  at 
length  we  saw  a  house  in  reality,  but  such 
an  one  as  naue  us  all  shudder ;  a  few  rough 
logs  of  wood  piled  on  each  other,  enclosing 
a  few  feet  of  ground,  and  covered  in  with 
moss  and  rubbish,  presented  to  our  view 
a  hovel,   which   we  could  only  regard  as 
the    temporary     abode    of    unfortunates* 
wrecked,  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  and  at 
(he  same  time  thought  that  some  of  tliedrifl 
wood,  wliirli  covered  the  beach,  resembled 
the  bleached    remains  of  a  vessel.     We 
pasfied  near  enough  to  ascertain  4iiat  the 
habitation  had  long  been  wilhout  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  half  pa:(t  ten  rouncted  Maru* 
chan  Point  very  closel),  hoping  to  find  the 
river  of  Ochotsk  as  we  luffed  round,  but  in 
this  we  were  disappointed,  and    had  to 
heave  too,  for  a  few  roinutt^  in  order  to 
commit  to  the  deep  the  body  of  a  second 
victim  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  :,  bar- 
ing |)erformed  this   melancholy   task,  we 
bore  away  again  and,  almost  immediately 
got  sight  of  three  steeples,  and   in  a  few 
minutes  saw  other  buildings  near  them;  oor 
joy  now  was  complete,  our  toils  were  al- 
ready forgotten,  and  we  only  wondered  at 
arriving  with  so  little  difficulty.    Curiosity 
was  eagcr,to  ascertain  what  kind  of  aplace 
Ochtosk  was,  and  to  make  out  the  ship- 
ping ;  but  we  could  neither  perceive  ship 
or  boat  oT  any  description,  eveu  when  Dear 
enough,  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the  gazers  on  the  beach  weie  dressed  :  on 
nearii'g  the  uioulh  of  the  river,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  tied  it  marcessible,  with^ 
out  a  pilot,  at  a  heavy  surf  broke  ri^bi 
p cross  it,  beiug  in  3  fathoms  sand  :  at  half 
past  oue,  P.M.  csme  to  anchor  for  the  par- 
pose  of  jgetting  the  bofltont :  whilst  fdriiny 
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sailt,  a  boal  came  out  of  the  river,  towards 
ua,  aod  we  were  most  agreeably  surprized 
OD  being  hailed  in  English,  ^he  contaiued 
an  English  captain,  and  an  American  gen- 
tleman, betides  the  Russiun  pilot,  and  find 
ing  it  was  our  intention  lo  go  into  the  bar- 
bmir,  we  were  desired  to  bear  ajiand,  as 
the  tide  was  just  about  to  turn,and  it  would 
scarcely  be  praclicable,  even  as  it  was, 
to  get  in :  the  wind  had  jnst  shifted  in  our 
favour,  and  frvsheaing,  carried  us  in  a  few 
minutes  over  the  bar,  and  we  moored  in 
the  Ochotz  to  the  great  joy  of  ever)  one 
oo  board  Our  vessel  drew  but  7  feet 
water,  had  she  drawn  two  feel  more,  the 
pilot  would  not  have  attempted  the  river 
ao  late  on  the  tide,  hazardous  as  it  is  to  re- 
main  m  the  road,  which  for  the  three  da^s 
tacceeding  that  of  our  arrival,  presented  to 
the  view  but  a  sheet  pf  foam,  in  which  1 
ima^oe  no  vessel  could  long  ride. 

Captain  Eddis  passed  an  hour  or  two  on 
•bore  with  our  countrymen,  and  brought 
on  his  return  but  dismal  accounts  regard- 
ing a  market,  as  the  dark  side  alone  *hnd 
been  brought  to  view :  before  morning  we 
viewed  thmgs  more  favourably  than  they 
had  been  represented,  and  ventured  to  hope, 
that  some  articles  of  the  cargo  might  find 
a  sale  next  season,  although  there  was  not 
the  value  of  two  dollars  specie,  neither  any 
merchandize  or  merchant  in  th'*  place. 
The  laiit  of  the  merchants,  had  leftOrhotsk 
about  14  days  before  our  arrival.  I'he  Go- 
vernor, Captain  Menitsky,  of  the  Navy,  also 
had  quitted  Ochotsk  about  a  month,  and 
left  the  Port  in  charge  of  His  Highness  the 
Prince  Alexander  SchaCboosky,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Imperial  navy,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived an  uninterrupted  series  of  the  kind- 
est attentions,  which  lay  us  under  the  most 
tatting  obligations  to  this  truly  nobie  young 
man. 

The  importation  of  a  foreign  cargo,  be- 
ing without  precedent  in   the  archives  of 
5!lberia,  the  Prince  was  at  first  rather  at  a 
loss  how  to  act,  and  felt  his  situation  doubly 
disagreeable,  from  the  circumstance  of  h#- 
fng  applied  for  leave  to  retire  from  the  ser 
♦Ice ;   Irot  meeting  with  some  papers  rela- 
tive to  goods  imported  into  Kamtschatka — 
fin  or  about  1812,  by  Mr  Dobell,  on  hoard 
b€two  American  brigs,  he  found  it  remain- 
ed doubtful,  if  the  tariff  with  all  its  rcbtric- 
fff^eand  prohitiitory  clauses,  would  be  op- 
posed to  tiris  attempt  at  opening  a  trade 
^rfth  th6«e  remote  regions. 

Mr.  Dobeirs  adventure,  like  our  own, 
-%«ras  ckiefly  owing  to  the  representation  of 
Captain  A. 'Von  Krusenstern,  the  Russian 
Circnmnavigator.  It  was  of  considerable 
-r^fne,  and  contained  a  judicious,  tho*  far 
'  pfentifal  4n  assortment  of  articles,  for 


the  nse  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtacha^ka, 
whose  poverty  soon  sh<^pd   tho   rutiiout 
consequences,  which  wouki  attend  this  at- 
tempt lo  serve  them,  especially  if  the  tariff 
was  enforced.     Repairing   to  the  capital, 
Mr.'  Dobell  met  with  a  most  gracious  re- 
ception from  the  Emperor,  who  presented 
him   with  a  valuable  t-ifig  on  account  of 
services  rendered  to  Capt.  RruseHetern,  at 
Canton  and  issued  an  Ukase,  permitting 
the  sale  of  prol.ibiled  articles  then  import- 
ed into  Kamtschatka,on  the  pH>ment  of  30 
per  cent,  duties,  reducing  I  he  duties  charge- 
able by  the  tariff  on  articles,  to  |»erh»ps 
an  average  of  about  12  percent!  and  mak- 
ing free  of  duty  articles  of  indispensible 
necessity, as  provisions,  clothing,  furniturey 
stationery,  &c.     Ic  whs  also  noticed,  at  or 
about  this  time,  that  dcMBtion  from  the 
commercial  policy  of  ttie  em|>fre  must  be 
made,  in  favour  of  the  iimutated  inhabit- 
ants of  Ochot.sk  and  Kamtsthatka.     SinOC 
then  a  «e^o^d  Ukase  has  been  issued,  da- 
claring  Mr.  Dobell's  goods  duty  free,  (whe- 
ther the  whole,  or  the  remaining  portion, 
I  cannot  say  ):  that  gentleman  has  also  been 
a>pI>ointed  Russian   Consul-general  at  Ma- 
nilla, and  is  expected  to  proceed  there  very 
aliorlly,  but  with  what  particular  object  in 
view,  is  hard  to  say,— possibly  in  the  way 
of  his  own  business,  rather  than  of  that  of 
the  Empire.-^One  of  his  brigs,  tUeSplpk, 
he  beg^jed   the  EmpjTor  to  accept  of,  and 
though  declined,  she  yet  remains  at  Kamt- 
schatka,  in  ordi  lary.     (ircat  part  of  their 
cargoes  are  yet  on  hand,  tho*  retailed  by 
the  pound  of  sugar  and  bottle  of  rum,  and 
hawked  about  to  every  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, by  two  Americans,  who  have  mar- 
ried  grand-daughters  of  Captain   Cook's 
friend,  the  worthy  priest  of  Paratouaka. 
The  person  who  boarded  us,  was  one  of 
these  agents,  who  came  over  from  Kamts- 
chatka  in  the  spring,  with  some  goods, 
which  not  disposting  of,  detained  him  at 
Ochotsk  until  the  next  year. 

The  goods  imported  on  the  Brothers^ 
are  considered  as  being  within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  Ukase,  and  application  hat 
been  made  to  have  the  second  extended  to 
them.  My  hopps  for  succeeding  in  this, 
are  sanguine,  aud  founded  on  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  Governor  Menitsky, 
who  in  unison  with  his  Government,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  desirous  of  inviting  commerce 
lo  the  port,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, who  it  can  never  be  doubted,  would 
thus  be  greatly  t)enefitted.  Captain  Mc- 
nitsky,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  agam  re- 
turn to  Ochotsk,  where  he  has  presided 
five  years,  as  he  has  the  government  of  Ya- 
hut^h,  and  has  applied  to  be  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  Navy.  He,  together  with  tha 
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governor  of  KamUchatka,  Captain  Rich- 
ard, was  brought  up  in  the  British  Navy. 
During  the  last  eight  years,  Kamtscbatka 
and  Ochotsk  have  been  naval  govern- 
ments, and  are  likely  to  gain  much  by  the 
change,  the  officers  in  that  department  of 
the  imperial  service,  being  far  more  polish- 
ed and  intelligent  than  the  military  :  these 
places  are  also  garrisoned  entirely  by  sea- 
men, who  mount  guard,  and  perform  all 
the  other  duties  of  soldiers. 

As  the  winter  bad  made  rapid  strides, 
and  there  was  no  alternative,  it  only  re- 
mained to  discharge  the  cargo,  and  proceed 
to  sea  again  :  this  was  done  on  the  18th  of 
October,  much  (o  our  satisfaction  ;  for  the 
prospect  of  wintering  in  so  desolate  a 
place  was  not  agreeable. 

Ochotsk  contains  above  a  hundred  log 
edifices,  inhabited  by  twelve  hundred  souls ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  strand  of  shingles,  which 
having  berome  insulated  and  untenable,  is 
being  abundont'd  for  a  more  suitable  spot 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  Go- 
venimcnt-house,  the  hospital,  barracks, 
(viiirt  Iiouse,and  some  magazines  had  been 
removed  before  our  arrival,  and  during  our 
stay.  Newport  was  considerably  increased 
at  the  expence  of  the  old  town,  these  log 
buildings  are  removed  with  the  facility  of 
tents,  yet  Uiey  are  very  comfortable  inside, 
imd  well  adapted  to  the  conntry. 

The  Port  is  very  extensive,  but  for  the 
greatest  part  dry  at  low  water,  it  lies 
about  latitude  59  dcg.  20  miu  North,  and 
longitude  about  143  deg.  12  min.  East 
of  Greenwich :  it  is  high  water  on  full, 
and  change  days  at  1(>|  hours.  Spring 
tides  rise  10,  to  even  12  feet,  with  a 
southerly  wind  in  the  autumn.  The  bar 
is  said  to  have  five  feet  on  it  at  low  water 
spring  tides,  which  I  rather  doubt  Ves 
sets  drnwin|]^  above  12  feet  ought  not  to  visit 
this  Port,  though  they  may  make  shifl  to 
enter  it  on  emergency,  as  it  is  the  only 
place  in  these  seas,  where  any  thing  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  repairs.  The  coast  is 
bold  to,  and  clear  of  hidden  danger, — it 
may  be  discovered  a  great  distance  off, 
being  mountainous  and  usually  clad  in 
snow,  the  reflection  of  which  opposite  the 
sun  is  set^n  a  long  way.  The  soundings  also 
appear  to  be  regular,  and  a  good  guide  at 
night,  and  in  thick  rain  with  the  weather, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  summer 
season.  The  great  disadvantage  of  thi« 
coast  is,  that  stretching  in  an  east  and  west 
line,  without  any  place  of  shelter,  a  vessel 
caught  near  it  with  a  southerly  gale,  and 
unable  to  work  off,  must  either  tide  it  out, 
or  else  be  wrecked.  Losses  by  shipwreck 
4o  not  appear  at  present  to  be  at  all  com- 


mon ;  and  gales,!  believe,  are  -neither  fre- 
quent nor  severe.  None  of  the  charts  or 
maps,  of  this  coast  are  to  lie  depended  on, 
in  any  degree,  but  as  far  as  they  extend, 
the  surveys  of  Broughton,  Krusenstera, 
and  Golovin,  are  very  accurate- 

Ochotsk  is  the  channel  of  commnnica- 
tion  between  Russia  and  its  settlements  in 
Kamtscbatka  to  America ;  the  latter  are 
under  the  exclusive  direction  of  a  mercan- 
tile company,  whose  Charter  baa  bnt  two 
years  to  run.  They  have  of  late  attacked 
the  Japanese,  settled  a  colony  in  Califor- 
nia, a  considerable  distance  within  the 
Spanish  lines,  and  also  seized  on  one  of  the 
isles  of  the  celebrated  Tamahana,  whom  it 
was  intended  to  have  dispossessed  of  Owy- 
hee j  but  failing  in  effecting  this,  the  next 
to  it,  Mowee,  was  taken.  These  proceed- 
ings of  the  company,  together  wfth  the 
want  of  honor  which  has  marked  their 
transactions,  not  only  with  their  servants 
and  subjects,  but  also  with  the  public,  has 
rendered  them  abhorred  as  a  body;  and 
makes  it  probable*  that  a  very  different 
charter  will  be  substituted  for  the  old  ooe. 
Very  probably,  another  effort  will  be  made 
by  them  to  create  an  Indian  company, 
either  independent  of,  or  as  an  appendage 
to  the  American  Company.  Litka,in  Nor- 
folk Sound,  in  the  residence  of  M.  Brenoff, 
the  Company  s  Agent,  who  is  absolute,  and 
f'xercises  almost  regal  powers;  he  h^  a 
fleet  of  about  ten  sail  of  vessels,  one  of 
which  is  of  300  tons,  and  with  many  of  the 
others,  was  built  in  the  colonies ;  bad  oar 
voyage  been  directed  to  that  point  it  might 
have  proved  more  advantageous  than  we 
can  now  expect  it  will  do. 

Kamtscbatka,  with  all  ita  natural  ad- 
vantages, appears,  to  be  at  a  stand,  if  not 
declining,  as  its  population  has  dwindled 
to  a  mere  nothing ;  the  aborigines  are  re- 
duced to  less  than  6000,  and  have  made  no 
advances  in  civilization :  the  Russians  re- 
sident there,  do  not  amount,  I  believe*  to 
UKX). 

Shaping  a  coarse  to  the  southward,  we 
passed  in  sight  of  Toonoo  rock,  about  mid- 
night of  the  19th :  this  rock  being  bold  to, 
and  discernible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
may  be  ateered  for  by  vessels  uncertaio  of 
their  true  place,  by  reason  of  fogs,  &c.  U 
lies  in  the  meridian  of  Ochotsk.  Being  &- 
f  oured  with  fair  winds,  in  three  days»  our 
mast-heads,  rigging,  and  sails,  were  clear 
of  the  ice  and  snow,  which  had  adhered  to 
them,  but  the  weather  continued  sharps 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  f22d»  made  the  coaal 
of  Sagalien,  in  lat.  51  deg.  30  min.  N.  and 
being  well  in  with  it  at  midnight,  bad  to 
put  about;  the  weather  after tbia  waa  very 
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bearable  i  at  lines  it  appeared  to  be  felt 
lew  seotibly  than  when  crossing  the  same 
parallels  a  month  before.  Oti  our  way  to 
the  northward.  On  the  29th.  we  quitted 
the  sea  of  Orhotsk,  by  passing  through 
Pico  channel,  (he  same  by  \?hich  we  had 
entered  it,  and  then  having  sea  rooniy  and 
the  prospect  of  emoying  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate in  a  (ew  days,  could  not  but  look 
on  tlie  Toyagc  as  accomplished.  Impelled 
aloDg  by  the  moat  favourable  gales,  San- 
down  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Niphon,  was 
made  at  day-light  of  4th  November,  and  at 
noon,  we  were  up  with  White  Point,  and 
steering  in  for  Yeddo  Bay,  where  I  was  in- 
clined to  pass  a  day  or  two.  After  working 
to  windward,  and  tossing  about  most  terri- 
bly for  a  week,  without  making  an  inch, 
we  were  necessitated  for  want  of  time  to 
bear  away,  with  the  poor  consolation  of 
being  only  in  hke  case  wilh  H.  M.  sloops 
Resolution  and  Providence,  who  in  177€  and 
in  1796,  were  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber drifted  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong 
N.E.  currents  they  met  with  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  During  this  time  fires  were 
kindled  nightly  along  the  coast,  and  simi- 
lar signals  were  made  in  the  day,  when 
near  any  village  or  town  5  either  by  way  of 
invitation,  or^else  to  warn  us  of  danger. 
The  boats  we"  passed  nearer  to,  did  not  at 
all  appear  to  shun  us,  and  had  I  wished  it 
would,  no  doubt  have  visited  us.  N.  E.  and 
easterly  winds  carried  us  on  very  agree 
ably;  and  at  day-light  the  17,  made  two 
small  islands  of  the  Loo-choo  Group,  and 
the  following  midnight  shaved  the  S.E. 
point  of  Great  Long-choo,  we  saw  nothing 
of  it ;  the  night  of  the  22d  returned  us  to 
tbe  China  Sea, through  which  we  repassed 
with  pleasore,  and  made  Pulo  Aor  on  the 
4th  Deceml>er,  having  been  absent  from  it 
foor  months  and  two  days.  On  the  follow- 
ing  night  we  had  but  light  airs :  the  cur- 
rent was  so  strong,  that  in  the  morning  we 
had  Bintay  N.E.  point  West  of  us— light 
airs  and  a  continuance  of  them  detained  us 
firwn  entering  the  straits  until  the  lOth 
Nor.  The  1  Sth  we  anchored  off  Malacca, 
aad  sailed  again  in  the  evening  in  company 
with  several  ships.— The  roughness  of  our 
copper  which  was  much  injured  by  the  ice, 
retarded  our  progress,  with  light  winds,  so 
■iucb,that  we  did  not  get  into  the  Ganges, 
QDtil  the  13th  January,  1818,  when  by 
God's  mercy  our  voyage  was  so  far  con- 
cluded, in  tbe  most  agreeable  manner:  in- 
deed, since  staunching  the  last  leak,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  our  anchor, 
when  coming  down  the  river,  we  have  en- 
joyed tbe  most  favourable  winds  and  wea- 
ther I  remember  to  have  had  on  any  voy- 
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aj^e  j  and  have  not  had  either  a  gale,  or 
squall  of  any  cousequence  during  the  same 
period,  so  that  our  masts,  sails,  and  rigging 
do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  more  iujury, 
than  they  would  have  received  from  mere 
exposure  to  the  weather,  a  like  period,  if 
under  fours  off  Chandpaul  Ghaut. 


^ottra# 


NATURE. 
1  love  to  set  me  on  some  steep. 
That  overhangs  the  billowy  deep^ 

And  hear  the  waters  roar ; 
1  love  to  see  the  big  waves  fly. 
And  swell  their  bosoms  to  the  sky, 

Then  bunt  upon  the  shore. 

I  love,  when  seated  on  its  brow. 
To  look  o'er  all  tbe  world  below. 

And  eye  the  distant  vale ; 
From  thence  to  see  the  waving  com, 
With  yellow  hue  tbe  hills  adoro. 

Bow  to  the  rising  gale. 

I  love  far  downward  to  behold 
The  shepherd  with  hm  bleating  fold, 

And  hear  the  tinkling  sound 
Of  little  bell  and  shepherd's  lute, 
Wafted  on  zepbyrs^oft,  now  mute. 

Then  swell  in  echoes  round. 

•I  love  to  range  tbe  valleys  too. 

And  towering  hills  from  thence  to  view. 

Which  rear  their  heads  on  high. 
When  nought  beside  around  is  seen 
But  one  extended  vale  between. 

And  overhead  the  sky.   . 

I  love  to  see,  at  close  of  day. 

Spread  o'er  the  hills  the  sun's  broad  ray, 

While  rolling  down  the  west ; 
When  every  cloud  in  rich  attire, 
And  half  tbe  sky  that  seems  on  fire, 

In  purple  robes  is  dress'd. 
1  love,  when  evening  veils  the  day. 
And  Luna  shines  with  silver  ray. 

To  cast  a  glance  around. 
And  see  ten  thousand  worlds  bf  light, 
Shine  ever  new  and  ever  bright 

O'er  the  vast  vault  profound. 

I  love  to  let  wild  fancy  stray, 

And  walk  the  spangled  Milky  Way, 

Up  to  the  shiiring  height 
Where  thousand  thousand  burning  rays 
Mingle  in  one  eternal  blase. 

And  charm  the  ravish'd  sight. 
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I  love  from  thence  to  take  my  flight 
Far  downward  on  the  beams  of  light, 

And  reach  my  native  plain, 
Just  as  the  flaming  Orb  of  day, 
Drives  night,  and  mists,  and  shade  away. 

And  lights  the  world  again* 

J.S. 


PRAYER  DURING  BATTLE, 
Ffwn  the  German  of  Koiner. 
Father  of  all  I  I  call  on  thee : 

Red  lightnings  flash  along  the  ground ; 
Loud  roars  the  fierce  artillery, 

And  smoke  and  blood  enclose  me  round  ; 
Great  God  of  battles  !  hear  ray  cry,— > 
Lead  me  to  death  or  victory  ! 

Thou,  Father,  lead  me  boldly  on  ! 

Lead  me  to  conquest  or  the  grave ; 
Where'er  J  go,  thy  will  be  done, — 
So  lead  as  thou  the  will  may^st  have  $ 
For  I  submit  me  to  thy  power, 
I  own  thy  presence  every  hour. 

Equally  in  the  rustling  blasts, 

Strewing  autumnal  leaves  around  ; 
As  when  the  battle-storm  oVrcasts, 
With  carnage  and  with  blood,  the  ground ; 
Thee  I  acknowledge,  God  supreme ! 
Fountain  of  mercy !  still  the  same. 

Father,  I  praise  thee,  that  to-day 

For  no  vain  good  our  swords  we  draw ; 
Our  cause  is  sacred  Liberty, 
And  Justice  is  our  only  law  ; 
Victor  or  vanqaishM,  at  thy  will, 
Father  of  men !  I'll  praise  thee  still. 

Thou,  Father,  bless  me  with  thy  care. 

Into  thy  hands  1  all  resign ; 
'TIS  thou  that  givest ;  hear  my  prayer ; 
Tis  thou  cans't  take, — for  1  am  thine. 
In  life,  or  in  Death's  trying  hour, 
O  bless  me  with  thy  guardum  power. 

God!  I  submit  myself  to  thee: 

When  Death  assails  my  mortal  frame, 
When  my  torn  veins  the  blood  shall  flee 
Gushing,  aod  sinks  this  vital  flame,— 
I'll  bend  resigned  to  thy  decree } 
Father  of  all !  I  call  on  thee. 

LIFE*f  LIKENESSES. 

[  WrUttn  in  imitation  qf  the  Poetry  qfthe  IJth  Cen- 
tury,] 

Life  iB— what  ? 

It  is  the  shooting  of  a  star. 

That  gleams  along  the  trackless  air, 
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And  vanishes,  almost  er«  seen,  to  naught. 
Apd  such  is  Man- 
He  shines  and  flutters  for  a  span» 
And  is  fsrgot. 

Life  is— what  ? 
It  is  the  vermeil  of  the  rose. 
That  blooms  but  till  the  bleak  wind  blows. 
Then,  all  entombM  in  sweets,  doth  fiade  and  rot. 
And  such  is  Man— 
He  struts  in  brav'ry  for  a  spaa. 
And  is  forgot. 
Life  is— what  ? 
It  is  a  dew*drop  of  the  morn. 
That  quivYing  hangs  upon  the  thorn. 
Till  quafTd  by  sunbeams,  'tis  no  longer  anght. 
He's  steepM  in  sorrow  for  a  span« 
And  melts— forgot. 

Life  is — what  ? 
A  stone,  whose  fall  doth  circles  make 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake. 
Which  spread  till  one  and  all  forsake  the  spot. 
And  such  is  Man — ' 
'Midst  friends  be  revels  for  a  span. 
And  4inks— forgot. 
Life  is— >wbat  ? 
It  is  a  bubble  on  the  main, 
Rais'd  by  a  little  globe  of  rain, 
Whose  hrir  destroys  the  fabric  it  hath  wrooght. 
And  such  is  Man— 
Sweird  into  being  for  a  span. 
And  broke— forgot. 

Life  is — ^what ! 
A  shadow  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Of  rack,  that  doth  on  sfther  ride, 
Driv'n  by  the  Northen  gale,  with  tempest 
fraught. 
And  sueh  is  Man— 
He  hangs  on  greatness  for  a  spav. 
And  is  forgot. 
Life  is^what  ? 
It  is  the  sound  of  cannon  near. 
Which  strikes  upon  the  startled  ear, 
And  ceases  ere  we  can  distinguish  aughu 
And  such  is  man- 
He  fights  and  blusters  for  a  span. 
And  is  forgot. 

Life  is— what  ? 
It  is  the  Swallow's  sojoummettt. 
Who,  ere  green  Summer^s  robe  is  icb^ 
Flies  to  some  distant  bourne,  by  instincttaughl*  ^ 
And  such  is  Man — 
He  rents  his  dwelling  for  a  span. 
And  flits— forgot  / 
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Andi8tht»~Lire? 
Oh  yes  !  and  had  I  time  to  tell, 
A  hoDdred  shapes  more  transient  still- 
Bat,  whiUt  I  speak.  Fate  whets  its  slaofh 
terous  knjfe, 
And  such  is  man-— 

While  reck'nino^o'er  Life's  little  span. 
Death  ends  the  strife. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  GOD, 
imUaied  from  the  French, 
Weak  Man  decide  not  on  this  lofty  theme. 
Nor  vainly  strive  to  fathom  the  Supreme; 
Nouirht  Ie4S  than  God  a  God  can  comprehend.* 
So  vast  his  nature,  so  sublime  his  end, 
Man's  feeble  sense  is  lost  ere  half  'tis  view'd 
In  the  full  bla^e  of  his  infinitude. 
Seek,  then,  to  penetrate  the  veil  no  more. 
But  bow  the  knee  with  reverence  and  adore. 
G. 

TO  OCTAVIA. 

The  eight  daugluer  of  J^  L g.  Esq,  oi. 

the  eomplehen  •/  her  sixth  year. 
Full  many  a  gloomy  month  hath  past. 

On  ea^ging  wing,  regardless  by- 
Unmarked  by  ought,  save  grief— since  last 

I  gaied  upon  thy  bright  blae  eye  5 
And  hade  my  lyre  poor  forth  for  thee 
Its  strains  of  wildest  Minstrelsy ! 
For  all  my  joys  are  withered  now«« 

The  hopes,  I  most  relied  00,  thwarted,— 
And  sorrow  hath  overspread  my  brow 

With  many  a  shade,  since  last  we  parted : 
Yet  mind  that  murkineis  of  lot, 
Toung  Peri,  thou  art  unforgot ! 
There  are  who  love  to  trace  the  smile 

That  dimples  upon  childhood's  cheek. 
And  hear  from  lips  devoid  of  guile. 

The  dictates  of  the  bosom  break 
Oh!  who  of  such  could  look  on  thee  ; 
Without  a  wish  to  f  ival  me  ! 
None  :  his  must  be  a  stubborn  heart. 

And  strange  to  every  softer  feeling. 
Who  from  thy  glance  could  bear  to  part 

Cold,  and  unmoved — without  revealing 
Some  portion  of  the  fond  regret. 
Which  dimmed  my  eye  when  last  we  meet ! 

Sweet  Bud  of  Beauty!— mid  the  thrill— 
The  anguished  thrill  of  hope  delayed— 

Peril— «nd  pair— and  every  ill 
That  ean  the  breast  of  man  invade** 

No  tender  thought  of  thine  and  thee 

Hath  faded  from  my  memory  ! 

*  A  God  abne  cmi  comprehend  a  God.— — 
Tooiig, 
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But  I  have  dwelt  on  each  dear  form 

'Till  woe,  awhile,  gave  place  to  gladness  ; 
And  that  remembrance  seemed  to  charm. 

Almost  to  peace,  my  bosom^  sadness  ;-i- 
And  now  again  I  breathe  a  lay 
To  hail  thee  on  thy  natal  day. 
Oh  !  might  the  fondest  prayers  prevail 

For  blevsings  on  thy  future  years— 
Or  innocence,  lik^  thine  avail 

To  save  thee  from  afflictions  tears 
Each  moment  of  thy  life  should  bring 
Home  new  light  upon  its  wing ; 
And  the  wild  sparkle  of  thine  eye,— 

Thy  guilelessntss  of  soul  revealing,— 
Beam  ever  thus  as  beauteously, 

Undimmed— save  by  ihMe  gems  of  feeling— 
Those  soft,  luxurious  drops  which  flow 
In  pity  for  another's  woe. 
But  vain  the  thought ! — it  may  not  be  ? 
>   Could  prayers  avert  misfortune's  blight. 
Or  hearts,  from  sinful  passions  free. 

Here  hope  for  analloyed  delight. 
Then  those  who  guard  thine  opening  bloom 
Had  never  known  an  hour  of  gloom. 
No  J— if  the  chastening  stroke  of  fate 

On  guilty  heads  alooe  descend, 
Sure  f  A€y  would  ne'er  have  felt  its  weight, 

In  whose  pure  bosoms,  sweetly  blended, 
Lifc*s  dearest  social  virtues  move 
In  one  bright,  linldess  chain  of  love! 
Then  since  upon  this  earth,  Joy's  beams 

Are  fading- frail,  and  few  in  number. 
And  melt— like  the  light-woven  dreams 

That  steal  upon  the  mourner's  slumber,i*« 
Sweet  one !  I'll  wish  thee  strength  to  bear 
The  ills  that  Heaven  may  bid  thee  share) 
And  when  thine  infancy  hath  fled; 
And  time  with  woman's  zone  hath  bound  thee. 
If  in  the  path  thou*rt  doom'd  to  tread 

The  thorns  of  sorrow  lurk,  and  wound  thee 
Be  thine  that  exquisite  relief 
Which  blossoms  'mid  the  springs  of  grief ! 
And  like  the  many-tinted  bow, 

Which  smiles  the  showery  clouds  away. 
May  hope— Griefs  Iris  here  below— 

Attend,  and  soothe  thee  on  thy  way. 
Till  full  of  years— thy  cares  at  rest— > 
Thou  see'st  the  mansions  of  the  blest ! 
Young  sister  of  a  mertal  Nine, 

Farewell !— perchance  a  Umg  farewell ! 
Tho*  woes  unuambered  yet  be  mine — 

Woes,  hope  may  vainly  strive  to  quell— 
I'll  half  onteach  my  soul  to  pine 
So  there  be  bliss  for  thee  and  thine ! 

Oct.  1817. 

3F« 
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Jfo.  XIX, 

'  I  am  but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  olhtr 
men's  stuff." 


The  Rtding  Ptution. 
Mr.  Hoare,  in  the  Prize,  or.2,  5,  3,  8, 
ieems  to  have  been  indebted  for  a  bint  to 
the^fonowing  cariou«  anecdote,  related  by 
Mad.  de  Baviere. — Cbirar,  a  celebrated 
physician,  as  be  was  goitij;  to  the  house  of 
a  lady,  who  bad  sent  for  him  in  a  great 
harry,  received  intelligence  thnt  the  Storks 
bad  fallen ;  having  a  considerable  property 
embarked  in  the  Missis) ppi  scheme,  the 
HOWS  made  feo  strong  an  impres^tion  on  his 
mind,  that  while  he  was  feeling  his  pa- 
tient's pulse,  he  exclaimed—**  Good  God, 
how  they  fall!  lower,  lower,  lower!"  The 
Lady  in  alarm  flew  to  the  bell,  crying  out, 
**  I  am  dying,  M.  de  Chirac  says  that  my 
pnlse  gets  lower  and  lowtT,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  live!"—"  Yoa  aro 
dreaming, Madam!**  replied  the  Physician, 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  "  your 
pulse  i«  very  good,  and  nothing  ails  you  ; 
it  was  the  Stocks  I  Was  talking  of,  for  I  am 
a  great  losor  by  their  fall.*' 

HinU  to  Tippiers. 
Ol  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into 
their  months  Ui  steal  away  their  brains. 
Shakeipeare, 
All  the  erimos  on  earth  do  not  deatroy  so 
many  of  the  human  race,  nor  alienate  i^p- 
much  property,  as  drunkenness. 

Lard  Bacon, 

If  you  wish  to  he  always  thirsty,  be  a 
drunkard;  for  the  oflener  and  more  you 
drink,  the  oftener  and  more  thirsty^oa  will 

be. 

If  yoa  would  prevent  your  ftiendi  rals- 
ing  in  the  world,  beadraokard;  for  that 
will  defeat  all  their  efforts.. 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, in  estate,  body,  and  soni,  be  a 
drunkard ;  and  you  will  soon  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  effiQotnal 
means  to  aecomplith  your— Bud. 

Drunkenness  expels  reason,  drowns 
he  memory,  defaces  beauty,  diminishes 
vtrength.  inflames  the  blood,  causes  in* 
ternal,  external,  and  incurable  wounds,  is 
ft  witch  to  the  senses,  a  devil  to  the  soul, 
a  thief  to  the  purse,  the  tieggar's  compa- 
nion, the  wile's  woe,  and  children's  sor- 
row, makes  a  strong  man  weak,  and  a 
wise  man* a  fool.  He  is  worse  than  a  beast, 
and  is  a  self-murderer,  who^rinks  to  otber*s 
good  health,  and  robs  himself  of  his  own. 


The  Gatherer,  [^20 

J?rorf$  of  Affeetioth  related  by  Mr.  Ctarram. 
When  a  boy,  I  was  one.  morning  play- 
ing  at  marbles  in  the  village  ball  alley» 
with  a  light  heart  and  lighter  pocket.  The 
gibe  and  the  jest  went  gaily  round,  when 
suddenly  there   appeared  amongst  us  a 
stranger,  of  a  very  remarkable  and  very 
cheerful  aspect ;  bis  intrusion  was  not  the 
least  restraint  upon  our  merry  little  assem- 
blage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  pleased, 
and  even  delighted)  he  was  a  benovolent 
creature,  snd  the  days  of  iafaney  (after  all, 
the  happiest  we  shall  ever  see),  perhaps, 
rose  upon  his  memory.    God  bless  him  1 1 
see  his  fine  form,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
century,  just  as  he  stood  before  me  in  the 
little  ball  alley  in  the  days  of  my  child, 
hood.    His  name  was  Boyse ;  he  was  the 
Rector  of  Newmarket.    To  me  be  took  a 
particular  fancy.    1  was  winning,  and  was 
full  of  waggery,  thinking  every  tbing.tbat 
was  eccentric,  and  by  no  means  a  miser 
of  my  eccentricities ;  every  one  wa^  wel- 
come to  share  of  them,  and  I  tuli  plenty 
to  spare  after  having  freighted  ^  com- 
pauy.    Some  sweetmeats  easily  bribed  me 
home  with  him.  I  learned  from  poor  Beyse 
my  alphabet  and  my  grammar,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  classics.     He  taoght  me 
all  be  could,  and  then  be  sent  me  to  the 
school  at  Middleton.     In  shori,  he  madt  m 
man  of  me,    I  recollect  it  was   abuot  fi«e 
and  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  1  had 
risen  to  some  eminence  at  the  bar,  and 
when  1  had  a  8<^at  in  Pariiaraent,  on  ray 
return  one  day  from  Court,  I  found  an  old 
Gentleman  seated  alone  iu  my  drawings 
room  ;  bis  feet  familiarly  placed  oo  each 
sidv  or  the  Italian  marble  chimney-piece, 
and   his  whole  air  beapeakiog  the   con- 
Kri()U5ness  of  one    quite    at    bone.    He 
turned  round— i*iMU  my/rtenil  ef  iho  hmll 
alley.  I  rushed  instinctively  iuto  his  arms, 
ana  burst  into  tears.    Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  followed: — ••  Yon 
are  right.  Sir;  you  are  right.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  yonr's — ^the  pictnres  are  yonr's— 
the  house  is  yonr*s.    Yon  gave  me  all  I 
have — my    friend—- my  father— my  bene- 
factor !*'    He  dined   with  me ;  and  in  the 
evening  I  caught  the  tear  glistening  in  his 
fine  blue  eye,  when  he  saw  poor  little  Jack, 
the  creature  of  his  bounty,  rising  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reply  to  a  BigkL 
Honourable.    Poor    Boyse*    be    is    now 
gone ;  and  no  suiter  hsd  a  larger  depoat 
of  practical  benevoTence   in    the    Court 
above.    This  is  his  wine— let  us  ditek  lo 
his  memory. 

ilmiifiiig  Perplssittef. 
The  French  translator  of  Frank1in*s  Cor- 
respondence»bas  made  a  true  French  blon- 
der. Franklin  somewhere  says,  ••  Peo[rie 
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imagined  that  an  American  was  a  kind  of 
Yaboo.'*  Upon  thin  the  translator  makes 
the  following  note :  **  Yahoo.  It  must  be 
an  animaL  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  the 
Opouuin :  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  6nd 
the  word  Yalioo  in  any  dictionary  of  Na- 
tural History  "  ! ! !— This  reminds  us  of  an 
anecdote  also  founded  on  one  of  Swift's  ad- 
mirable works.  A  Gentleman  saw  a  per- 
son'poring  oTer  an  Atlas»  and  seemingly 
disconcerted  by  some  want  of  success. 
"  Cant  you  find  what  you  want/*  said  he, 
"  or  can  I  assist  you  **  ?  '  I  dout  know  (was 
the  reply)  for  I  have  been  looking  two 
hours  through  all  latitudes  and  lougitudes» 
and  cannot  discover  this  etwied  LillipU 
any  where'  I  i 

Literary  Nteestiiy, 

The  Author  of  Tritiram  Skmadv  told 
the  following  story  of,  himself.—*'  1  hap- 
pened (said  he)  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  yoifng  roan  from  Yorksliire,  who  rent- 
^  a  wia^DW  in  qne  of  the  paved  alleys 
jiear  Com  ill,  for  the  sale  of  stationary. 
i  hiraA  qteof  the  panes  of  glass  from  my 
frieifd»*aiitf  stuck  up  thefollowipg  advcr- 
tisemenl^ith  wafers  i-^ 

Epigram*,  AoapwmSy  Paragramsy  Chroao- 
gnuBs.  Moaof  nuns,  Epitaphs,  EpithOamiums, 
Prologues,  Eptiogues^  Madrigals,  Interludes, 
AdvcrtlscmeBtay  I  elters,  Petitioos,  Memo- 
rials on  every  occasion,  Essays  on  all  Subjects, 
Pamphlets  for  and  against  Ministers,  with 
Sermons  upon  aoy  Text,  or  for  any  Sect,  to  be 
writtea  here  on  raasonsble  terms,  liy 

A.  B.  PHILOLOGER.** 

The  uncommonness  of  the  titles  occa- 
aioned  numerous  applicatious,  and  at  night 
1  used  privately  io  glide  into  the  office  to 
digest  the  notes,  or  heads  of  the  day,  and 
receive  the  earnest,  which  was  directed 
always  to  be  left  with  the  memoraDduros, 
the  writing  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject.  Sterne  soon  became 
disgusted  with  this  employment,  and  the 
moment  he  had  realised  a'smalf  sum  of 
nooey,  closed  the  scene. 

Aneedoie  rf  BonntU  Thornton. 
Mr.  Thornton's  character,  as  a  man  of  wit, 
as  well  as  a  writer  of  reputation,  has  been 
well  established.  Like  most  wits,  too,  he 
loved  conviviality,  which'  frequently  lend 
to  late  hours  and  consequently  short  morn- 
snga.  After  a  night  spent  in  this  mannrr, 
an  old  female  relation  called  on  him  rather 
late  iu  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  bed, 
upon  which  she  read  him  a  lecture  on  pru- 
dence, and  concluded  it  by  saying,  **  Ah! 
Bonnell,  Bonnell,  I  see  plainly  you'll  shorten 
four  doffe*^.'*  very  true,*"  replied  Bunnell, 
"  but  by  the  same  rule,  you  must  admit 
that  1  ahall  kngtkm  my  mght*:' 


The  Gatherer.  [iM^ 

Divenittf  of  Emptojfwtenli, 
Mr.  Fournier,  the  Drawiug  Master,  who 
died  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  man  pea* 
sessed  of  great  versatility  of  talents,  but 
destitute  of  that  prudence,  which  might 
have  rendered  hia  abilities  useful  to  himself 
or  family.  His  grand  ambition  was  the 
being  able  to  do  what  any  other  man 
could,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Engraver,  Mu- 
sician, Carver,  Modeller  in  Wax,  and 
Teacher  of  Drawiug  in  Perspective.  He 
also  made  all  his  own  tools  of  everv  de« 
script  ion.  At  oue  period  he  dressed  and 
sold  a-la-mode  beef,  and  the  truffles  and 
morels  which  be  used  iu  making  up  this 
composition,  led  him  to  the  study  of  Na- 
tural History.  At  another  period  of  his  life, 
be  kept  a  chandler^s  shop,  and  could  me- 
tamorphose a  sprat  into  an  anchovy,  aud 
substitute  driea  willow  leaves  for  tea.  He 
was  a  good  carver,  a  tolerable  button 
maker,  and  no  contemptible  comedian.  In 
short,  he  was 

**  In  the  course  of  one  revolving  moou, 
**  Engraver,  painter,  lidlcr,  and  buffoon.*' 
Triotofa  Preacher, 
Frederick  the  Great  lieing  informed  of 
the  death  of  one  of  his  chsplaiBs,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  and  piety,  determin- 
ing that  bis  BQccemor  thould  not  be  behind 
him  in  these  qualifications,  took  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  ascertaining  the  merit  of 
one  of  the  namerons  candidates  for  the  ap- 
pointment He  toM  the  appKcaDt  that  be 
would  himself  famith  him  with  a  text,  the 
following  Sunday,  when  he  was  to  preaeb 
at  the  fioyal  Chapelt  fron  which  be  waa  to 
make  an  extempore  sermon.  The  clergy- 
man accepted  the  proposition.  The  whin 
of  such  a  probationary  discourse  waa  spread 
abroad  widely,  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
Royal  Chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.  The 
King  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  prayers,  and 
on  the  candidate's  ascending  the  pulpit,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  aides-de-camp  presented 
him  with  a  sealed  paper.  The  preacher 
opened  it,  and  found  nothing  written  there- 
in :  he  did  not,  however,  in  so  critical  a 
moment  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  but 
turning  the  paper  on  both  sides,  he  said 
**  My  brethren,  here  is  nothing,  and  there 
is  nothing;  out  of  nothing  God  created  at 
things."  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  most 
admirable  discourse  upon  the  wonders  of 
the  creation.  Brawuen'e  Letters  of  a  Prus- 
sian Traveller, 

Peter  the  Great. 
This  nlonarch  having  directed  the  trans- 
lation of"  Piiffendorifs  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  State  of  Europe*',  into 
the  Russian  langaage,  a  Monki  to  whom 
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^bis  transUtion  was  cominitted,  presented 
it  to  the  Emperor  when  fiuislied,  who 
turning  o?er  the  leaves,  exclaimed,  with 
an  indignant  air,  **  Fool !  what  did  I  order 
50U  to  do?  Is  this  a  translation  ?*'  Then  re^ 
Terring  *to  the  original,  he  shewed  him  a 
paragraph  in  which  the  author  had  spoken 
with  great  asperity  of  ihe  Russians,  but  the 
translator  had  omitted  it.  *<  Go  instantly,*' 
said  the  Czar,  **  and  execute  my  orders  ri- 
gidly. It  is  not  to  flatter  my  subjects  that 
I  have  this  book  tn^nslatcd  and  printed, 
buttoinstruct  and  reform  them.** 

German  Dinners, 
There  is  much  similarity  in  the  style  of 
dinners  throughout  Germany,  and  it  has 
some  points  of  peculiar  excellence.  The 
table  is  generally  round  or  oval,  so  that 
each  guest  has  means  of  intercourse  with 
the  whole  party,  even  when  it  is  large.     It 


is  covered,  for  greater  part,  with  a  t'asteful  J  """/ ^^  ^f  '"^'^  rt^»pt.ci«,  or  converse  oa 

display   of  sweets    or   fruits  ;  two   places    ^7"!^'  "'    t^™""^ ''^l■"^'"*''^  ""' 
^^li  ii;..„  i.r*    „«..  *u ,AAi^    rL  .k.    ^"0  prolong  their  visits  as  the  movements 


only  being  left,  near  the  middle,  for  the 
more  substantial  dishes.  Each  |>erson  is 
provided  with  a  black  bottle  of  light  wine, 
and  every  cover  (even  at  a  tabie  d'hote)  is 
furnished  with  a  napkin  and  silver  forks. 
The  first  dishes  which  occupy  the  vacant 
spaces  are  always  soups  ;  they  are  quickly 
removed  to  the  side  tables,  and  distributed 
by  the  servants,  fn  the  mean  time,  the 
next  dish  is  placed  upon  the  table,  taken 
off,  carried  round  to  the  guests  in  precisely 
the  same  manner^  and  so  on,  till  every 
thing  has  been  served.  The  plates  are^ 
carefully  changed,  but  the  knives  and 
forks  very  generally  remain  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  dinner,  or,  at  best,  are 
only  wiped  and  returned.  The  dishes  are 
•o  numerous,  iind  the  variety  so  great,  that 
as  every  body  eats  a  little  of  every  thing, 
they  seldom  take  twice  of  the  same.  The 
succession  of  luxurious  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  with  us.  An  Englishman  is 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  joint  of  meat 
followed  by  a  fish,  or  a  savoury  dish  usurp 
the  place  of  one  that  was  sweet.  To 
ronrlude  the  ceremony,  each  servant  takes 
one  of  the  sweetmeat  ornaments  off  the 
table,  and  carries  it,  as  he  has  done  with 
the  other  dishes,  to  all  the  guests.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  the  conversation 
has  been  general  and  lively,  and  beyond  a 
doubt,  much  more  interesting  than  that 
which  we  heard  on  similar  occasions  and 
in  similar  society  in  England,  where  its 
current  is  perpetually  interrupted  bv  the 
atfrntiotf  which  every  one  is  bound  to  pay 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  persons  at  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  table.  While 
the  sweetme-its  are  served,  a  few  glasses  of 
some  superior  kinds  of  wine,  which  have 


likewise  been  distributed  at  intervals  doriog 
the  dinner,  are  carried  round;  and  then 
(he  company,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
rise  at  the  same  time  by  a  kind  of  mutual 
consent,  which,  as  the  rooms  are  seldom 
covered  with  a  carpet,  occasiOns-uo  idcodsi- 
derable  noise.  To  this  succeeds  a  geoenl 
bowing  and  comphment  from  every  one  to 
each  of  the  company  individually,  each 
"  hoping  that  the  other  has  eaten  a  good 
dinner."  This  peculiar  phrase  is  precisely 
the  counterpart  of  anolheralways  employed 
on  the  parting  of  friends  about-mid  day, 
expressing  •*  a  sincere  hope  that  Ihe  other 
will  eat  a  hearty  dinner,**  and  is  the  form 
of  civility  most  usual  in  Vienna.  The 
party  now  adjourns  into  another  apartment, 
where  coffee  is  served,  and  where  it  is 
frequently  joined  by  other  visitors,  chiefly 
men  who  come  without  particular  invita- 
tion, to  pay  their  respects,  or  converse 


prolong  tneir  visits  as  the  movements 
of  the  first  parly  indicate :  for  aiMovitatioo 
to  dinner  by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
that  you  are  to  spend  your  evening,  or 
any  part  of  it,  at  the  houae,  or  that  the 
family  has  no  other  engagement  as  soon  as 
dinner  is  concluded,  and  the  gueata  have 
taken  (heir  coffee  and  liquors. 

Whims. 

Among  the  whims  of  great  men,  may  be 
reckoned  Ihe  reason  which  Fhilip  the 
Second  gave  for  not  eating  fish — **  They 
are,'*  said  he,  "  nothing  but  element 
conjealed,  or  a  jelly  of  water.**— The  valoe 
of  that  sp«cies  of  food,  had,  however,  been 
fully  known  by  a  Queen  Aterbatia,  who  is 
said  to  have  forbidden  her  subjects  ever  to 
touch  fish,  «  lest,*'  said  she,  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  calculating  forecast, 
"  there  should  not  be  enough  lefl  to  regale 
their  Sovereign".  It  it  a  pity  that  this 
cautious  epicure  had  not  visited  some  of 
those  inlets  from  the  fea,  in  Scotland, 
where  the  piles  of  fish  obstruct  the  tide's 
return  ;  it  might  have  set  her  mind  at 
ease,  and  might  have  afforded  her  subjects 
many  a  pleasant  meal. 

In  1585,  Henry  the  Third  of  France 
took  it  in  his  head  to  divert  himself,  when 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris  (as  we 
•hre  told  by  I'Esioile),  by  plaving  with  a 
^*  Billbocquet.'*-.Thc  Diike^  d^Eperuon 
and  De  Joyeuse  accompanied  him  in  bis 
childish  frolic,  which,  by  this  example, 
became  so  general,  that  gentlemen,  pages, 
lacqueys,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  great  and 
small,  made  the  management  of  the  •*  bil- 
bocquct"  a  serious  and  perpetual  study. 

Among  the  most  eccentric  whims  of  the 
last  age,  wc  nay  reckon,  one  of  tlial  •f 
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Queen  Aon  of  Denmark*«  maids  of  honour, 
which  is  rcconled  by  the  following  patent, 
which  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  the  16th 
7^  o^  James  the  First,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Kjmor,  «« to  allow  to  Mary  Middlemore, 
ope  of  the  Maydes  of  Monour  to  our  deerest 
Consort  Queen  Ann,  and  her  deputies, 
power  and  authority  to  enter  into  the  Ab- 
biesof  Saint  Albans,  Glasseubury,  Saint 
Edmundsbory,  and  Ramsay,  and  into  all 
jand^  houses,  and  places  tvithin  a  mile,  be- 
longing to  said  abbies ;"  there  to  dig,  and 
March  afler  treasure,  supposed  to  be  hidden 
in  such  places. 

In  the  Thuana,  we  read  of  a  whimsical, 
passionate  old  judge,  who  was  sent  into 
Oascony,  with  very  considerable  powers, 
to  examine  into  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  -the  administration  of  justice  in 
J."*^_  part  of  France.  Arriving  late  at  Port 
JH.  Mary,  he  asked,  «*  how  near  he  was  to 
the  cjty  of  Agen  ?"— They  told  him,  "  Two 
ieagucs."— He  then  determined  to  proceed 
that  same  evening,  although  they  told  him 
that  the  leagues  were  long,  and  the  roads 
jery  bad.  In  consequence  of  his  obstinacy, 
the  judge  was  bemired,  benighted,  and  al- 
most  shaken  to  pieces.    He  reached  Agen, 

T^iT*'"'  by  midnight,  with  tired  horses 
ind  harassed  spirits,  and  went  to  bed  in  a 
very  ill  humour.  The  next  morn  he  sum* 
moned  the  court  of  justice  to  meet ;  and 
after  having  opened  his  commission  in  form, 
hw  first  decree  was,  "  That,  for  the  future, 
the  distance  from  Agen  to  Port  St.  Mary 
should  be  reckoned  •  six '  leagues."  And 
this  decree  he  ordered  to  be  registered  in 
the  records  of  the  province  before  he  would 
proceed  to  any  other  business  whatever. 

CabaliMiieai  CanedU. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  followers  of  ca- 

balistical  mysteries  in  point  of  fantastical 

conceits;    the  learned   Godwin   recounts 

some  of  them.     •«  Abraham,"  they  say, 

*  wept  little  for  Sarah,  probably  because 
she  was  old."  They  prove  this  by  pro- 
ducing the  letter  «  Caph,"  which  being  a 
remarkably  small  letter,  and  being  made 
we  of  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  describes 
Abraham's  tears,  evinces,  they  affirm,  that 
his  ^rief  also  was  small. 

The  Cabalists  have  discovered  likewi^, 
^hat  in Jbe  two  Hebrew  words  signifying 

*  man,"  and  «•  woman,"  are  contained  two 
letters^  which,  together,  form  one  of  the 
namca  of  «  God,"  But  if  these  letters  be 
taken  away,  there  remain  letters  which 
wg-oify  ^«  fire."  ••  Hence,"  argue  the  Ca- 
bahsts,  «  we  may  find,  that  when  man  and 
wife  agree  together,  and  Hve  in  union,  God 
IS  with  thcmj  but  when  they  separate 
tbeiBselfea  from  God,  fire  attends  their] 
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footsteps."  Such  are  the  whimsical  dogmas 
of  the  Jewish  Cabala. 

Affectation  Checked. 

The  grotesque  method  in  which  Sir 
Philip  Calthorpe,  a  knight  (who  lived  io 
Norfolk  during  the  reigo  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth), checked  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring 
shoemaker,  seems  Io  deserve  insertion  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  same  quaint,  but 
entertaining  writer. 

"  He  sent  as  much  cloth,  of  fine  French 
Tawney,  as  would  make  him  a  gown, 'to  a 
tailor  in  Norwich.  It  happened  one  John 
Drakes,  a  Shoe  maker,  coming  into  the 
shop,  liked  it  so  well,  that  he  went  and 
bought  of  the  same  as  much  for  himself, 
enjoining  the  tailor  to  make  it  of  the  same 
fashion.  The  knight  being  informed  there- 
of, commanded  the  tailor  to  cut  his  gowo 
as  full  of  holes  as  his  sheers  could  make ; 
which  so  purged  J.  Drakes  of  his  proud 
humour,  that  he  never  would  be  of  the 
gentleman's  fashion  again." 

Superstition  of  the  Greenlanders, 
The  Sun  and  Moon  were  Greenlanders* 
and  brother  and  sister.  The  sister,  the  Sun» 
was  extremely  beautiful. 

Air,  earth,  water,  and  fire,  have  each 
their  spirits,  who  exercise  a  certain  sway, 
each  in  his  own  sphere.  Cfire  must  be 
taken  not  to  make  them  angry.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  my  place  of  abode, 
there  was  a  dangerous  place  for  Kajak- 
rewers,  who  were  sometimea  upset  by  an 
invisible  being.  In  these  cases,  fear  did 
the  most ;  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  from* 
the  East,  the  rest. 

*'  Apparitions  and  ghosts  are  believed 
in  here,  as  they  are  every  where.  For 
this  reason,  they  bind  the  legs  of  the  dead, 
while  they  are  still  pliable,  up  to  the  hams, 
and  carry  them,  in  winter,  out  of  a  win- 
dow, or  in  summer,  out  of  the  back  part  of 
the  tent,  that  their  ghosts  may  not  return. 
For  the  same  reason  as  we  have  before  re- 
lated, they  tear  out  and  devour  the  hearts 
of  thos^  whom  they  kill  as  sorcerers;  the 
fear  that  the  spirit  of  the  )>erson  killed 
should  haunt  them  is  the  true  cause  of  this 
cruelty.  Greenlanders  are  often  drowned 
in  the  chase  of  seals ;  and  then  their  spirts 
appear  after  death.  They  are  heard  to 
conie  on  shore,  and  knock  the  ice  from 
their  Knjacks  ;  nay  are  seen  to  carry  them 
on  shore,  and  lay  them  on  the  places  for 
boats. 

"The  rocks,  also,  have  their  spirits, 
which  are  very  dangerous,  as  they  even 
come  down  into  the  bouses  by  night  and 
steal  provisions.  If  it  is  true,  as  they  re- 
late, that  individual  Greenlanders  now  and 
then,  from  despair,  leave  society  for  erer 
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and  dwell  amons  tbe  rock8»  it  is  no  wonder 
if  they  visit  the  nouses,  especially  in  win- 
ter nights,  to  find  there  something  to  pro- 
long their  wretched  existence.  Even  some 
GeeenUnders  do  not  look  on  tftese  as  spi- 
ritSy  but  as  unfortunate  persons,,  who,  by 
being  insulated  from  mankind,  have  be- 
come savage  and  formidable. 

**  When  any  one  who  is  accused  of  sor- 
cery dies  a  natural  death,  he  cannot  lie 
quietly  in  his  grave.  A  woman,  who  was 
accused  of.  beiii;;  an  Dliseetsok,  was  buried 
not  far  from  my  house.  Some  stones  which 
covereil  the  grave  slipped  off;  the  dogs 
found  the  corpse  and  tore  off  one  leg.  "So 
it  Aceni'^d  she  was  an  llliseetsok/  said  tbe 
Greenlanders.— •  Why  ?'  said  1.  '  Because 
her  bones  cannot  lie'in  peace,*  answered 
they." 


ON  MODERN  POETRY. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  babit 
which  living  Poets  cultivate,  j)f  dea- 
ling only  in  those  impressions  which  have 
affected  them  most  strongly  as  individuals, 
contribntes  much  to  the  warmth,  inten- 
sity and  enthuKinsm  of  their  compositions. 
A  Poet,  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  prrson  who  seeks  for  imposing  and 
interesting  conceptions  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found)  and  who  has  no  preference  for 
one  set  of  ideas  more  tbaiT  another,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  stir,  ex- 
cite, and  gratify  the  human  mind.  This 
would  be  the  character  of  one  who  esti- 
mated the  vulae  ofj>oetical  materials  phi- 
losophically, fint  it  has  generally  been 
found,  that  Poetry  cannot  be  composed  by 
setting  so  coolly  to  work ;  and  that  when 
the  reasoning  faculties  are  too  watchful, 
there  is  generally  a  dispersion  of  those  fine 
feelings  which  serve'  as  a  sort  of  key-note 
for  calling  together  poetical  thoughts.  Jndg 
mcnt  is  qnite  nnable  to  detect  the  relations 
which  bind  ideas  together  into  Poetry. 
Peeling  alone  can  do  it ;  bnt  feeling  ia  so 
ranch  modified  by  cirenmstances  and  asso- 
ciations, that  we  seldom  find  it  operating 
in  any  individual  with  abstract  propriety; 
and  if  we  turn  loose  onr  metaphysical 
jad^raent  npoli  its  assemblages,  we  shall 
act  with  cruelty  towards  poetical  inapi- 
lation.  We  therefore  think  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge should  l>e  allowed  to  totrodoce  bis 
owls,  and  nsastiff,  in  bis  old  Cbristabel, 
without  molestation. 

'  Since  tbe  reign  of  Lord  Byron  comraen- 
ced,  sentiment  has  become  the  staple  arti- 
cle* Creativcness  of  imagination,  which 
ii  quite  a  dillerent  thing,  seema  at  present 
to  be  flsore  rare,  and  indeed  is  very  rare  at 
all  timesi  sinco  we  do  not  find  a  remark- 


able instance  of  it  once  in  a  centary. 
Poetical  sentiment  is  pierely  the  strength 
of  the  roorul  afi'ictions  sublimed  by  enthusi- 
asm. Repeated  instances  have  proved  that 
it  is  compatible  witb-a  very  limited  range  of 
ideas,  nay>  that  it  is,  even  an  exclusive  prin- 
ciple, and  likes  a  limited  range,  becaase 
varied  ideas  are  apt  to  disturb  it*~but 
imagination  is  an  universal  love  of  concep- 
tions, images,  and  pictures  of  all  kinds, 
for  their  own  sake,  aqd  rejoices  in  produ- 
cing them  nd  infinitum,  for  the  sole  plea- 
sure of  viewing  the  pageant.  Darwin  is 
an  example  of  a  vivid  imagination  existing 
qnite  seperately  from  poetical  sentiment 
or  moral  enthusiasm. 

For  strength  of  stimulus,  tbe  Poetry  of 
sentiment  is  ceitainly  preferable  to  that 
composed  of  mere  pictures  ajnd  images 
like  Darwin's,  or  that  of  observation  and 
reflection  like  Pope's.  But  as  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader  is  entirely  passive  in 
perusing  Poetry  of  sentiment,  the  means  of 
excitement  are  soon  expended.  Poetry, 
consisting  partly  of  reflection  and  obser- 
vation, like  that  of  Pope's,  awakens  the 
mind  into  a  state  ofpleasing  activity,  which 
may  be  unstained  for  almost  any  length 
of  time,  without  any  feeling  of  weariness  or 
monotony,  since  the  interest  of  II  is  de- 
rived from  the  contrasts  and  comparuons 
of  dissimiliar  and  distant  ideas,  collected 
from  a  wide  field,  and  not  from  the  ag- 
gregation of  a  great  many  hon»ogeneous 
ideas  brought  to  bear  on  one  point. 

The  range  of  human  thoughts  is  not  nn- 
limited,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  has 
already  been  exbanited.  in  so  far  as 
Poetry  consists  in  selecting  the  ideal  beau- 
ties, ehber  of  homao  nature  or  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldt  or  in  deaoribSog  aitaations  of 
imaginary  felicity,  we  can  hardly  now  ex- 
pect Poets  to  discover  any  unanticipated 
conceptions  on  these  snbjects.  Yirtve 
and  perfection  are  not  ansceptibie  of  HiaBy 
different  aspects,  because  their  real  ele- 
ments mnst  always  be  tbe  same.  David 
Hume  observes,  tha^  troth  is  one  thing, 
while  falsehood  is  onlimitcd  in  ita  varie- 
ties. The  same  thing  may  t»c  said  of  tlie 
ideal  beauties,  both  of  mind  and  matter, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  would  per- 
ceive a  cloying  similarity  in  the  lipeaments 
and  proportions  of  their  best  statues  be- 
cause no  artist  could  diverge  very  far  from 
a  certain  standard  withont  forsaking  his 
object.  The  contention  and  jemulation  of 
sculptors  would  draw  them  closer  and  clo- 
ser to  a  centre.  The  conceptiona  of  a 
Phidias  are  circumscribed  within  a  certain 
natural  boundary  ;  but  tliero  is  no  boun- 
dary to  the  variety  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
Hogarth,  because   he  does  not  aim  at 
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drawitig  perfectioo,  bat  at  cbaracterisinf; 
peculiarity  and  imperfectioDy  which  are 
infioite.  Id  the  same  manner,  althoagb 
heroic  Poetry  may  be  considered  aa  nearly 
exhausted,  the  world'will  for  e?er  continne 
10  aapply  materials  to  the  DoTolist  and  the 
satirist,  and  eren  to  the  painter  of  moral 
energies  and  affections,  where  Nke  Crabbe , 
he  takes  them  with  such  compounds  as 
occur  in  real  life,  without  attempting  to 
abstract  them  into  the  sublime. 

So  eompletrly  does  the  ideil  beantifnl 
appear  to  be  exhausted,  that  Poets,  for 
some  years  back,  hate  been  obliged  to 
represent  their  heroes  as  ? illianous  and  in- 
moral,  retaining,  of  eoQn>e,  the  staple  arti- 
cle of  strength  of  mind.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  charm  about  the  idea  of  great  mental 
energy';  but  moral  amtablenesa  woold 
still  have  been  retained  as  an  ingredient  in 
-the  picture,  if  it  bad  not  become  trite  and 
threadbare.  The  case  is  the  same  on  the 
atage.  Sir  Giles  OvelVeach,  Bertram,  an*f 
Richard  the  Third,  proclaim  aloud  their 
^wickedness  to  an  applauding  audience^ 
and  are  answered  from  the  closet  by  Con- 
rad, Lara,  Bertram,  the  Buccaneer,  Childe 
vHarold,  and  Meg  Merilees,  whose  respec- 
tive confessions  make  the  hair  of  ordinary 
Christians  stand  on  end.  Manfred  retorts 
-again  from  the  Alps,  and  is  like  to  ha?e 
the  Bible  thrown  in  his  face  by  Juhn  Bal 
Tour  of  Burley,  for  pretending  to  be  worse 
than  himself;  while  Mok?)nna,  with  his  sil- 
ver veil,  hopes  to  transcend  the  whole^  by 
adding  ugliuess  to  kimd  heart. 

SiBce  mankind  must  be  furnished  with 
something  to  stir  their  sluggish  bosoms,  it 
is  very  fair  that  Poets  should  employ  what- 
ever means  are  kft  for  producing  the  effect 
wanted.  The  public,  for  its  own  sake, 
most  sometimes  overlook  th«*  oddness  of 
die  expedients  used ;  and  if  modern  Poetry 
does  not  eihibit  so  extensive  a  range  of 
ideas  as  coold  be  wished,  it  is  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  love  of  intense  effect,  than 
to  the  want  of  invention.  Observation  is 
the  source  from  whence  every  thing  like 
real  opulence  of  conceptions  must  be  deri- 
ved.sincc  imagination  only  reproduces  what 
haa  been  ob.5erved  in  a  form  fit  for  poetry  ; 
and  the  great  fault  of  modern  Poets  seems 
to  be,  that  they  have  exerted  themselves 
too  little  to  furnish  their  minds  with  mate 
riaU  whereupon  to  operate. 

iHrORTANT    DISCOVCaiEB    IN    NbW   SoUTH 

Wales. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  the  Society 
lalaiida,  it  appears  that  they  are  rapidly  ad- 
Tancing  to  civilization,  have  abandoned 
tbeir  homan  aacrifices  and  barbarous  cus- 


tom of  child  murder,  and  already  experi- 
ence the  advantages  of  applyine  Christian 
tenets  to  their  Government,  anaof  casting 
away  the  superstitious  idolatry  and  decep- 
tion that  had  plunged  them  into  ruin.  A 
thirst  for  instruction  universally  prevails ;  a 
correspondence  in  writing  is  maintained 
among  the  natives,  and  the  few  letters  in 
their  language  being  always  used  to  express 
the  same  or  similar  sounds,  they  find  little 
trouble  in  spelling  correctly  But,  above 
all,  the  tree  of  Christianity  is  planted,  aud 
thrives  amongst  them.  Olaheite  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  the  Mission^ 
ariea  enjoy  the  b€st  health,  and  all  the 
islanders  have  been  converted  to  Christi- 
amty. 

liie  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  not 
equally  docile.  They  still  hanker  for  every 
vessel  that  visits  them,  and  plots  with  that 
view  are  contiuually  arranging,  with  the 
chiefs,  against  which  it  behoves  the  mas* 
ters  and  crews  to  be  unceasingly  on  their 
guard.  Messrs.  Hall  and  King,  the  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Establishment,  and  placed  there  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  describe  their  situation 
as  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  The  na- 
tives rob,  insult,  and  oppress  them  in  a 
most  insolent  and  cruel  manner. 

The  increase  in  the  colony  of  cultivatioQ 
and  live  stock  from  the  end  of  1 8 13  to  the 
end  of  1815,  has  been  on  acres  cultivated 
3756,  pasture  46,645,  horses  and  mares  437, . 
and  sheep  3706.  From  1800  to  1815,  or 
in  15  years,  the  increase  of  stock  was  sur- 
prising, being  from  1 63  horses,  their  highest 
numt>erfor  the  first  12  years,  to  2328,  from 
1044  horned  cattle  to  25,979,  and  from 
6124  sheep  to  69,476,  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  immensr  quantities  of  cattle 
annually  killed  for  the  supply  of  his  Majes- 
ty*s  stores  and  general  cousumption. 

A  ^ang  of  armed  banditti,  appropriately 
called  the  Bush  Rangers,  headed  by  Peter 
Geary,  a  deserter  from  the  7Sd  regiment, 
has  had  a  regular  combat  with  »  serjeanfa 
parly  of  the  46th,  in  which  Geary  fell,  and 
two  others  were  wounded.  Only  one  of  the 
gang  is  supposed  to  be  at  large. 

An  auxiliary  Bible  Society  has  been  in- 
stituted at  Sydney,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  the  parent  society,  in  distri- 
buting the  Word  of  Life  throughout  the 
colony  without  note  or  comment. 

I.ieut-Col.  Erskine,  of  the  48(h  regiment, 
has  l)een  constituted  Lieuteoant-Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  aud  its  dependencies, 
in  the  room  of  Lieut-Colonel  Molle,  oi  the 
46th,  which  regiment  hM  proceeded  to 
Madras. 

A  moat  elegant  /eto  ekmrnpetre  was  given 
by  Captain  Piper,  00  bia  grounds  at  £liza 
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Point,  to  150  ladies,  officers,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen. A  third  collation  was  served  up 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  after  which 
the  company  amused  itself  oTmrcade  in 
merry  roundelays  upon  a  pleasant  greeri, 
whose  level  verdure  owed  no  obligation  to 
the  improving  hand  of  man. 

Trial  for  libel,  amongnt  other  European 
gifts,  have  found  their  way  even  to  New 
South  Wales.  On  the  2l8t,  22d,  and  23d 
December  last,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature was  occupied  in  a  business  of  this 
nature,  on  an  information  filed  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Marsden  against  J.  T.  Campbell,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  government,  for  writing 
and  publishing  a  letter  in  the  St^^neif  Ga- 
mette,  under  the  signature  of  Philo  Free,  re- 
flecting on  the  Reverend  Gentleman  in  his 
Clerical  and  Magisterial  capacities,  and  as 
the  representative  of  certain  religious  soci- 
eties in  England.  The  verdict  was  singu- 
lar, being  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of 
having  permitted  a  public  letter  to  beprinted 
in  the  Sydney  Gaxette,  tending  to  villify  the 
public  character  of  the  prosecutor,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Missionary  Society  foi*  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  climate  of  the  colony  being  found 
particularly  favourable  to  the  silk  worm, 
means  are  adopted  for  rearing  it  to  some 
•stent. 

The  average  market  prices  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  on  the  20th  Dec.  were— Wheat, 
lOs.  I}d.  per  bushel ;  barley,  6s.  6d.  per 
ditto;  oats,  5s,  per  ditto;  potatoes,  5s.  6d. 
per  cwt. ;  eggs,  2s.  9d.  per  dozen ;  and  but- 
ter, 2s.  <>d.  per  lb. 

The  number  of  prisoners  for  trial  in  the 
county  gaol,  in  Septeml>er  last,  exclusive  of 
those  admitted  to  bail,  was  58,  viz.  10  for 
murder,  3  for  cattle  stealing,  1  for  forgery, 
9  for  mutiny,  and  36  for  burglaries,  highway 
robticries,  and  misdemeanours. 

FROM  GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

CIVIL   DEPARTMENT. 

Government  House,  Windsor,  Oct.  6,  IBlf . 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  feels  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  publicly  announcing  the 
safe  return  of  John  Oxley,  Esq.  Surveyor- 
General,  with  the  party  that  accompanied 
him  in  an  expedition  to  the  westward  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
lately  discovered  River  Lachlan,  and  to  as- 
oertaiu  the  soil,  capabilities,  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country  through  which  it  was 
expected  to  pass  in  its  course  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Oxley*s  return  to  Bathnrst  took  place 
oo  the  29th  of  August  after  an  abaeoce  of 
19  weeks. 


*  The  foIlowiDg  letter,  comprising  a  sum" 
mary  abstract  of  the  toar  is  pabliMhed  for 
general  information. 

Batbarst,  Augnst  30, 1817. 
*'  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your 
Excellency  with  my  arrival  at  this  place 
last  evening,  with  the  persons  comprising 
the  expedition  to  the  westward,  which  your 
Excellency  was  pleased  to  place  under  my 
direction. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  already  informed  of 
my  proceedings  up  to  the  30th  of  April. 
The  limits  of  a  letter  will  not  permit  me  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  occurrences  of  19 
weeks  ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  your  Excellency  in  a  few  days, 
I  trust  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
the  summary  account  I  now  offer  to  your 
Excellency. 

**  I  proceeded  down  the  Lachlan,  in  com- 
pany with  the  boats,  until  the  Utb  of  May, 
the  country  rapidly .  descending  uutil  the 
waters  of  the  river  rose  to  a  level  with  it, 
and,  dividing  into  numerous  branches  in- 
undated the  country  to  the  W.  and  N.W. 
prevented  any  further  progress  in  that  di- 
rection, the  river  itself  being  lost  among 
marshes.  Up  to  this  point,  it  had  received 
no  accession  of  waters  from  either  side ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  dissi- 
paling  in  lagoons  and  swamps. 

**  The  impossibility  of  proceeding  farther 
in  conjunction  with  the  boats  being  evident, 
I  determined,  upon  maturer  deliberation,  to  . 
haul  them  up,  and,  divesting  ourselves  of 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  spared, 
proceed  with  the  horses  loaded  with  the 
additional  provisions  from  the  boats,  on 
such  a  course  towards  the  coast  as  would 
intersect  any  stream  that  might  arise  from 
the  divided  waters  of  the  LAchlao. 

**  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  quitted  the 
river  on  the  11th  of  May,  taking  a  south- 
west course  towards  Cape  Northumber- 
land, as  the  best  one  to  answer  my  intended 
purpose.  I  will  not  here  detail  the  difficul- 
ties and  privations  we  experienced  in  pas- 
sing through  a  barren  and  desolate  country, 
without  any  water,  but  such  raiu-water  as 
was  found  remaiuing  in  holes,  and  the  cre- 
vices of  rocka  1  continued  this  coarse 
until  the  9th  of  June ;  when,  havjng  lost 
two  horses  through  fatigue  and  want,  and 
the  others  in  a  deplorable  condition,  I 
changed  our  course  to  north,  along  a  range 
of  lofty  hills  running  in  that  direction,  as 
they  afforded  the  only  means  of  procuring 
water,  until  we  should  fall  in  with  some  run- 
ning stream.  On  this  course  I  continued 
till  the  2dd  of  June,  when  we  again  fell  in 
with  a  stream,  which  we  had  at  first  some 
difficulty  to   recognise  as  the    Lacblany 
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it  being  little  larger  than  one  of  the  marshps 
of  if,  where  it  was  qaitted  od  the  17th 
May. 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pursue 
thia  course,  not  that  the  nature  oft  he  coun- 
try, or  its  own  appearance,  in  any  manner 
indicated  it  would  t>ecome  navigable,  oi 
even  permanent ;  but  I  was  unwilling  that 
the  smallest  doubt  should  rerosiio  of  any 
navigable  waters  falling  westward  into  tin 
sea,  between  the  limits  pointed  out  in  ni} 
instructions. 

**  I  continued  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  until  the  8th  of  July,  it  tiaving 
taken  during  thii  period  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  passing  through  a  perfecti)  level 
country,  barren  in  the  extreme,  and  being 
evidently  at  periods  entirely  under  water. 
To  this  point  it  had  been  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, and  spreading  its  waters  over  stag- 
nated lagoons  and  morasses,  without  re- 
ceiving any  stream  that  we  know  of,  during 
the  whole  extent  of  its  course.  The  banks 
were,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  and 
the  marks  of  flood  on  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  showed  that  at  times  it  rose  between 
two  and  three  feet  higher,  causing  the 
whole  country  to  become  a  marsh,  and  al- 
together uninhabitable. 

**  Further  ptogress  westward,  had  i|  been 
possible,  was  now  useless,  as  there  was  nei- 
ther hill  nor  rising  ground  of  any  kind 
within  the  compass  of  our  view,  which 
was  only  bounded  by  the  horizon  in  every 
quarter,  entirely  devoid  of  timber,  except  » 
few  diminutive  gums  on  the  >ery  edge  of 
the  stream  might  be  >o  termed.  1  he  water 
in  the  bed  of  the  lagoon,  as  it  might  now 
properly  be  denominated,  wis  stagnant,  it.s 
breadth  about  20  feet,  and  the  heads  of 
grass  growing  on  it,  showed  it  to  be  about 
three  feet  deep. 

'*  This  originally  unlooked  for,  and  truly 
singular  terminafion  of  a  river,  which  wc 
bad  anxiously  hoped  and  reAsonahly  ex- 
pected, would  have  led  to  a  far  dilferen^ 
conclusion,  filled  us  with  the  most  painful 
sensations.  We  were  full  500  miles  west 
of  Sydney,  and  yearly  in  its  latitude ;  and 
it  had  taken  us  ten  weeks  of  unremtlef' 
exertions  to  proceed  so  far.  The  nearest 
part  of  the  coast  atx)ut  Cape  Bernouilli, 
bad  it  been  accessible,  was  ilistant  about 
IM  miles.  We  had  demonstrated  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  no  river  vvhat- 
ever  could  fall  into  the  sea,  betwc'  n  Cape 
Otway  and  Spence's  Gulf,  at  least  rone  deri 
▼ing  their  waters  from  the  eastern  coastj  and 
the  country  south  of  the  parellel  of  31  de 
grees»  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  147  deg. 
50  min.  ea«t,  was  uninhabitable  and  use- 
leas  for  all  the  purpoaei  of  civilised  nan. 


**  It  now  became  my  duty  to  yn^ike  our 
remaining  resources  as  extensively  useful 
to  the  colony  as  our  circunisiances  would  ' 
allow;  thcftC  were  murh  diminished;  an 
accident  to  one  of  the  boats  in  the  outset 
of  the  expedition,  had  deprived  us  of  the 
one  third  of  our  dry  provisions,  of  which 
we  had  originally  but  18  weeks,  and  we 
h:id  been  in  consequence  for  some  time  on 
n  reduced  ration  of  two  quarts  of  flour 
per  man  per  week.  To  return  to  the  depot 
by  the  rouie  we  had  come  would  h^tve  been 
as  useless  as  impossible;  and  seriously  con- 
sidering the  spirit  of  \our  Excellency's  in- 
structions, 1  determined,  upon  the  most 
mature  deliberHtion,  to  take  such  a  route 
on  our  return  as  wou'd,  I  hoped,  best  com- 
port with  your  Excellency  a  views,  had 
our  present  'ituatioii  even  been  contem- 
plated. 

*'  Returning  down  the  Lachlan,  I  re- ' 
<*oamenced  the  survey  of  it  from  the  point 
in  which  it  Has  m^ic'.e  the  'i3'\  of  June^  In- 
tending to  continue  up  its  banks  until  its 
connection  with  the  marshes,  where  we 
quitted  it  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  8i«tisfac- 
torily  established;  as  also  to  a  certain  if 
any  streams  might  have  escaped  our  re- 
searcli.  The  connection  with  all  the  points 
of  the  survey,  previously  ascertained,  wae 
completely  between  the  19th  of  July  and 
the  5d  of  August.  In  the  space  passed 
over  wiihiu  tliat  period,  the  river  had  de- 
vided  into  various  branches,  and  formed 
three  flue  lakes,  which,  with  one  near  the 
terniin-ition  of  our  journey  westward,  were 
the  only  considerable  pieces  uf  water  we 
had  yet  seen  ;  and  I  now  estimated  that 
the  river  from  tfie  place  inhere  first  made 
by  Mr  Evans,  had  run  a  course,  taking 
all  its  windings,  of  1000  miles,  a  length  of 
course  altoirether  unprecedented,  when  the 
singular  nature  of  the  river  is  considered 
and  that  its  originstl  is  its  only  supply  of 
wafer  during  that  distance. 

"Crohsing  at  this  point,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  tttke  R  N.  E.  course,  to  intersect 
the  country,  and  if  possible  ascertain  what 
had  t)ecome  of  the  Marquarie  River,  which 
it  was  clear  had  never  joined  the  Lachlan* 

This  course  led  us  through  a  country  to 
the  full  as  bad  as  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and 
equally  devoid  of  water,  the  want  of  which 
again  much  distressed  us.  On  the  71h  of 
August  the  scene  began  to  change,  and  the 
i'ountry  to  Hssume  a  very  different  aspect; 
we  were  now  quitting  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Laclitan,  and  bad  passed  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  higb  range  of  hills  vi hich  on  thia 
parallel  hounds  the  low  country  to  the  N. 
of  that  river  To  the  N.W.  and  N.  the 
country  was  high  and  open,  with  good  fo- 
rest laud  J  and  ou  the  lOtb  we  had  the  aa- 
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tUfaction  to  fall  in  with  the  fint  stream 
running  northerly.  I'hia  renewed  our 
hopes  of  Moon  falling  in  with  the  Mac- 
quarie,  and  we  continued  upon  the  same 
course,  occasionally  inclining  to  the  east- 
wsrd  until  the  19th,  passing  through  a  fine 
luxuriant  country,  well  watered,  crossing 
in  that  space  of  time  nine  streams,  having 
a  northerly  course  through  rich  valleys, 
the  country  in  every  direction  being  mode- 
rately high  and  open,  and  generally  as  fine 
as  can  be  imagined.  ^ 

"  No  doubt  remained  upon  our  minds 
that  thf  se  streams  fell  into  the  Macquarie, 
and  to  view  it  before  it  received  surh  an 
accession  was  our  first  wish.  On  the  19th, 
fve  were  gratified  by  falling  in  with  a 
rivec,  running  through  a  most  beautiful 
country,,  and  which  I  should  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  believed  the  river 
we  were  in  search  oL  Accident  led  us  down 
the  stream  about  a  mile,  when  we  were 
surprised  by  its  junction  with  a  river  com- 
ing from  the  south,  of  such  width  and  mag- 
nitude, as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  this  last 
being  the  river  we  had  so  long  anxiously 
looked  for.  Short  as  our  resources  were,  we 
could  uot  resist  the  temptation  this  beautiful 
country  offered  us,  to  remain  two  days  on 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpoaf 
of  examining  the  vicinity  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible. 

'*  Our  examination  increased  the  8ati»- 
f action  we  had  previoosly  felt ;  as  far  aa 
the  eye  could  reach,  io  every  direction,  a 
rich  and  picturesque  country  extended, 
'  abounding  In  lime-stone,  slate,  good  tim- 
ber, and  every  other  requisite,  that  could 
I  render  an  uncultivated  country  dcairable. 
The  soil  cannot  he  excelled  j  whilst  a  ooble 
river,  of  the  first  magnitude,  afforded  the 
means  of  conveying  its  productions  from 
one  part  to  the  other.  When  I  quitted 
it^  its  course  was  northerly,  and  we  were 
then  north  oH  the  parallel  of  Port  Stephens, 
being  in  latitude  32  deg.  45  min.  S.  'and 
148  deg.  58  min.  E.  longitude. 

^  It  appeared  that  the  Macquarie  had 
taken  a  t<)  N.W.  course  from  Batburst,and 
that  it  must  have  received  immense  acces- 
sions of  water  iu  its  conrse  from  that  place 
We  viewed  it  at  a  period  best  calculated 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  im- 
portance, when  it  was  neither  swelled  by 
floods  beyond  its  natural  and  usual  height, 
or  contracted  within  its  proper  limits  by 
summer  droughts;  of  its  magnitude,  when 
it  should  have  received  the  streams  we  had 
crossH,  independent  of  any  It  may  receive 
from  the  east,  ^\hich  from  the  boldness  and 
height  of  the  country,  I  presume,  must  he 
at  leut  aa  many,  some  idea  may  be  formed 


when  at  this  point  it  exceeded  in  bieadfh 
and  apparent  depth,  the  Hawkeabury  at 
Windsor.  Many  of  the  branches  were  of 
grander  and  more  extended  proportion 
than  the  admired  one  on  the  Nepean  River, 
from  the  Waragamba  to  Emu  Plaina. 

"  Resolving  to  keep  aa  near  the  river  as 
possible  during  the  remainder  of  our  course 
to  Bathurst,  and  endeavour  to  aacertaiu, 
at  least  on  the  west  side,  what  waters  fall 
into  it,  on  the  22d,  we  proceeded  op  the 
river,  and  between  the  point  quitted,  and 
Bathurst,  crossed  the  sources  of  numberless 
streams,  all  running  into  the  Macquarie. 
two  of  them  were  nearly  as  large  as  that 
river  itself  at  Bathurst  The  country  from 
whence  all  these  streams  derive  their  aoorce, 
was  mountainous  and  irregular,  and  ap- 
peared equally  ao  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Macquarie.  This  dcacription  of  cooDtry 
extended  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ba- 
thurrt;  but  to  the  west  of  those  lofly 
ranges,  the  country  was  broken  into  loir 
graasy  hills  and  fine  vallies,  watered  by 
rivulets  s rising  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  which  on  their  eaatem  aide 
pour  their  waters  directly  into  the  Mac* 
quarie.  These  westerly  streaimi  appeared  to 
me  to  join  that  which  at  flrat  aigtat  I 
had  taken  for  the  Macqoarie,  and,  when 
united,  fall  into  it  at  the  point  on  which  it 
was  fint  discovered  on  the  19th  ult* 

^We  reached  this  place  last  eTeniog, 
withoot  a  single  accident  having  occnrr^ 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  cxpedi. 
tion,  which  from  thia  point  haa  eneirded 
within  the  parallels  of  34  deg.  30  min.  S. 
and  80  deg.  S.  and  between  the  meridians 
of  149  deg.  43  min.  east,  and  148  deg.  40 
min.  east,  a  space  of  nearly  l,0OO  milea. 

^  I  ahall  hasten  to  lay  before  yoOT  £<• 
cellency  the^journals,  charia,  and  draw- 
inga,  explanatory  of  the  varioos  occur- 
rences of  our  diversified  route ;  infinitely 
gratified,  if  our  exertions  should  appear  to 
your  excellency  commensurate  with  your 
expectations,  and  the  ample  means  which 
your  care  and  liberality  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

*'I  feel  the  roost  particular  pleasure  in 
informing  your  Excellency  of  the  obliga* 
tions  I  am  under  to  M.  Evans,  the  Depnty- 
Surveyor,  for  his  able  advice  and  cordkl 
co-operation  throughout  the  expedition; 
and  as  far  tis  his  previous  researches  bad 
extended,  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  fais 
narration  was* fully  exemplified. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  appear  presuming 
in  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  merita 
of  persons  engaged  in  a  pursuit  of  which  I 
have  little  knowledge.  The  extenaive  and 
valuable  collectioD  of  planta  Ibrmed  by 
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Mr.  A.  ConiiiiighiiDs  the  KiDg*^  botanift, 
and  Mr.  C.  Frtzer,  the  Colonial  Botanist, 
will  best  evince  to  your  Excellency  the  an- 
wearied  indugtry  and  zeal  bestowed  in  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  them ; — in 
erery  other  respect  they  also  merit  the 
highest  praise. 

**  Prom  the  nature  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  passed  over^  our  roineralogical 
collection  is  but  small ;  Mr.  S.  Parr  did  as 
DHich  OS  could  be  done  in  that  branch*  and 
throughout  endeavoured  to  render  himself 
aa  useful  as  possible. 

**  Of  the  men  on  whom  the  chief  care  of 
the  horses  and  baggsge  devolved,  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms.  Their 
conduct  in  periods  of  considerable  priva- 
tion, was  such  as  must  redound  to  their 
credit,  and  their  orderly, regularr and  obe- 
dient behaviour,  could  not  be  exceeded. 
It  may  be  principally  attributed  to  their 
care  and  attention  that  i»e  lost  only  three 
horses ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  the  dry  provisions  already  mention- 
ed, no  other  accident  happened  during  the 
course  of* it.  I  most  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  recommend  them  to  your  Excellency's 
favourable  notice  and  consideration* 

**  I  trast  your  Excellency  will  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies (hat  may  appear  in  this  letter  :*- 
the  messenger  setting  off  immediately  will 
not  allow  me  to  revise  or  correct — 1  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  greatest 
fcspectt  your  excelleucy*6  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant, 

**  J.  OzLEY,  Surveyor-General. 
"  To  his  fixcellency  Governor  Macquaric,  &c. 

ke.  Ice. 
•*  (A  true  Copy.)  J.  T.  Campbell,  Secretary.'* 

National  Urgister: 

FOILEIGJ>r. 

AVBIllCA. 

DxST&ucnov  OF  THX  Chxhaw  villaob. 
(From  the  MiUedgetnlU  Reflector.) 
On  the  98th  of  May,  we  reached  Jim- 
my's Town,  a  part  of  the  old  Chefaaw  Vil- 
lage $  and  here  we  were  informed  of  one  of 
the  asost  infamous  outrages  that  ever  dis- 
graced tbe  human  form.  It  would  even 
give  a  darker  shade  to  the  blackest  deeds 
of  aa  Algerioe  pirate.  On  our  near  ap- 
IHtMch  to  the  vUlage  we  saw  a  party  of 
OMMoted  warriors  retiring  very  fast  into  the 
ssvamp^  and  sent  on  our  pilot  a-head  to  in- 
form then  we  were  friends,  and  would  not 
iajute  th^m.  He  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
taking them,  but  found  another  party  at 


the  landing,  who  had  come  m  for  provisions. 
When  we  approached,  they  appeared 
friendly,  but  very  much  alarmed.  We  en- 
quired for  provisions,  having  none  among 
us,  and.were  told  that  they  had  none.  They 
informed  us,  that  their  town  had  been  at- 
tacked and  destroyed :  that  their  warriors 
were  lying  out,  and  that  tbt^y  had  only 
come  to  get  something  to  eat  We  were 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  fact;  but 
could  get  no  information  of  the  cause,  or 
of  the  authors  of  this  base  transaction  AU 
we  could  learn  was,  that  a  party  of  mount- 
ed jnen  had  entered  their  town  with  a  white 
flag,  and  fired  on  them,  while  the  hand  o 
friendship  was  extended  to  them;  that  they 
had  killed  old  Howard  with  six  other  men,  '. 
and  three  females,  an  old  woman,  a  girl  and 
a  child;  that  they  had  burnt  all  their 
houses ;  plundered  every  thing  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Of  the  cause  they  were  as  igno* 
rant  aa  we  were*  They  express«»d  no  sen- 
timent of  hostility,  but  relied  on  the  justice 
of  our  government  for  reparation,  and  seem- 
ed fo  think  that  it  would  be  amicably  set* 
tied.;  and  here  I  hope  government  will  not 
disappoint  tbeih.  We  informed  them  we 
were  confident  Government  could  not  have 
authorised  the  measure,  and  that  the  Com- 
manding General  was  entirely  unapprised 
of  it ;  that  deneral  Glasscock,  at  the  head 
of  the  Georgia  Militia,  was  in  their  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  would  afford  them  protec- 
tion, and  that  they  might  safely  call  in  their > 
warriors,  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
which  they  did.  On  our  arrival  at  Fort 
Early,,  we  were  informed  of  the  facts.  A 
Mr.  Wright,  who  was  elected  in  Savannah, 
to  command  a  company  of  Militia  ftem 
that  place,  which  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  being  sick  and  unable  to  com- 
mand, elected  the  first  lieutenant  to  com- 
mand, who  waa  regularly  mustered  into 
service  as  the  Captain  of  that  company, 
and  is  now  in  command  of  the  company  in 
the  United  States'  service-*-he  (Wright) 
came  to  Harford,  reported  himself  as  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  service,  assumed  the  command 
of  some  cavalry  and  infantry,  ordered  out 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  obtained 
permission  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  to 
bum  Phe1emie*sand  Hoponie'stown,  which 
General  Jackson  had  passed  by,  and  per- 
mitted to  stand ;  and  with  this  command 
wished  to  immortalize  his  name,  (in  ^hicfa 
I  fear  he  has  too  fatally  succeeded)  went  on 
disregarding  orders,  permission  and  instruc- 
tions— left  Phelemie*8  town  on  his  left  on 
the  river — stopt  ten  miles  short  of  Hopo- 
aie's,  and  commenced  a  most  wanton  and 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  old  men,  women 
and  children  of  a  town,  the  friendship  of 
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otiose  inhabitants  to  the  people  of  tbi* 
United  States  had  never  been  doubted  since 
the  revolution,  and  whose  warriora,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  out  bunt- 
ing, followed  Jacicaon  to  the  field,  to  chas- 
tise the  enemies  of  our  country;  who  liber- 
ally shared  in  the  fatigues  and  privations 
of  ihe  campaign,  and  wrro  actually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  when 
this  band,  more  barbarous  than  the  savap^e 
Indians,  were  firing  on  thHr  mothers,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  who  were  re- 
maining at  their  homes  secure  in  protection 
from  the  whites,  and  participating  no  soli- 
citude, only  for  the  return  of  their  sons, 
their  husbands  and  their  brothers-,  and  an- 
ticipating the  happiness  which  that  event 
would  bring  with  it;  and  while  their  old 
Chief,  whose  silvery  head  and  tottering 
limbs  might  have  begotten  pity,  even  in  the 
most  savage  beast  of  the  forest,  and  whose 
aervicea  to  the  country  should  have  pro* 
cured  the  good  will  of  all,  stood  exposed  to 
ths  fire  of  a  whole  battalion,  with  the  flag 
of  peace  extended,  begging  mercy,  and 
making  the  most  solemn  asfeverations  of 
his  peureable  intentions,  and  that  he  wish 
ed  no  war^  Even  after  he  had  fallen  on 
bis  knees,  he  held  the  flag  extended,  and 
begged  for  mercy ;  but  inhumanity  stopped 
not  here—- be  was  again  fired  at,  and,  after 
they  had  murdered  him,  the  ornaments 
were  torn  from  his  ears.'* 
Denmark. 
Libels  prevented. 

A  decree  of  the  King  of  Denmark  of  the 
10th  of  June  prohibits,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, the  printing  of  any  thing  which  con- 
tains offensive  expressions  respecting  fo- 
reign Sovereign^  who  are  upon  terms  of 
friendship  with  Dei^niark,  >eveu  though  it 
should  be  taken  from  foreign  works  or 
newspapers. 

Egypt. 

A  French  paper  states,  that  the  Bashaw 
of  Egypt  has  sent  agents  to  Europe  to  en- 
gage artists  and  manufacturers  to  settle 
tinder  his  government.  He  is  fond  of  bo 
tany,  and  purchases  at  a  liberal  price  exo- 
tic plants.  He  subscribes  to  the  French 
journals,  and  has  ordered  600  volumes  of 
French  literature.  He  has  particularly 
desired  an  account  of  the  methods  of  in 
•truction  employed  by  Bell  and  Lancaster, 
which  it  is  understood  he  means  to  apply 
to  education  in  Arabic.       ' 

ANTiqUITIES. 

The  Weymouth  store-ship  arrived  at 
Deptford.  with  the  colossal  head  of  Mem- 
non,  King  of  Abydos,  which  has  been  sent 
^rom  Egypt  by  Mr.  Salte  (the  Consul  Ge- 


neral there)  aa  a  present'  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  consists  of  one  solid  block  of 
granite,  weighing  sbout  nine  tons.  The 
whole  of  the  face  is  in  the  highest  preser- 
vation, and  remarkably  expressive.  The 
right  ear  is  rather  damaged,  f  >n  the  right 
breast  is  a  hole,  made  by  the  French,  for 
the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gnnpowder, 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bust.  'I'be  bead 
appears  surmounted  (or  bound  round)  with 
a  diadem  or  drapery,  and  the  chin  rests  on 
a  projection  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  many 
F{;yptian  figures.  Such  of  the  cognoscenti 
as  have  seen  this  piece  of  sculpture,  pro- 
nounce it  as  belonging  to  the  higher  order, 
and  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  has  been 
removed  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
Weymouth  has  also  brought  presents  from 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
They  consist  of  columns,  cornices,  chapiters. 
&c.  Ice.  found  at  Lebida,  and  are  in  great 
preservation.  Some  are  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, almost,  if  the  expression  may  he  allowed, 
transparent:  others  beautifully  veined; 
while  the  cornices,  &c.  at  once  display  the 
superiority  of  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.  The  columns  are  mostly  of  one 
solid  piece,  one  weighing  near  15  tons,  and 
is  9<  feet  in  length. 

CryetaUized  Tin. 

A  new  art  has  been  lately  discovered,  by 
accident,  in  France,  by  M.Baget,  called  Me- 
tallic Watering  (Moiri  Metaliique).  It  de- 
pends upon  the  action  of  acids,  eittier  pure 
or  mixed  together,  and  in  different  degrees 
of  dilution,  on  alloys  of  tin.  The  variety  of 
designs  resemble  mother-of-pearl,  and  re- 
flect the  light  in  the  form  of  clouds.  The  prO' 
ceMtsfhis: — first  dissolve  four  ounces  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
add  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid : — second  mix- 
ture— eight  ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
nitric  acid,  and  three  ounces  of  muriatic 
acid:— third  mixture — eight  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  these 
mixtures  is  to  be  poured  warm  npon  a  sheet 
of  tinned  iron,  placed  upon  a  vfasel  of  stone- 
ware; it  is  to  be  poured  on  in  separate 
portions,  untd  the  sheet  is  completely  wa- 
tered ;  it  is  then  to  be  plunged  into  water, 
slightly  acidulated,  and  washed.  The  wa- 
tering obtained  by  the  action  of  theae  dif- 
ferent mixtures  upon  tinned  irou»  imitates, 
very  closely,  mother-of-pearl  and  its  reflec- 
tions ;  but  the  designs,  although  varied,  are 
quite  accidental.  By  heating  the  tinned 
iron  to  different  degrees  of  heat,  stars,  fern- 
leaves,  and  other  figures,  are  produced ;  aod 
by  pouring  one  of  the  above  mixtures,  cold, 
upon  a  plate  of  tinned  iron,  at  a  red  beat,  a 
beautiful  granular'  appearance  if  obtained. 
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These  metallic  wateriDgi  will  bear  the 
blow  of  a  mallet,  bpt  not  of  a  hammer ; 
heoce  the  invention  may  be  used  for  em- 
iKMsed  patterns,  but  not  for  those  which 
are  punched.  Different  colours  and  shades 
may  l>e  giren  by  varnishes,  which,  when 
property  polisheo,  will  set  off  the  beauty  of 
the  watering.  When  the  tin  is  upon  copper, 
the  crystallization  appears  in  the  form  of 
radiations  or  stars. 

Aerostation, 
About  the  end  of  June  Mademoiselle 
Eliza  Garnerin  made  her  second  aerostatic 
experiment,  from  Bordeaux.  The  balloon 
had  been  previously  inflated,  and  at  six 
o'clock  it  was  about  to  be  disengaged,  but 
the  wind,  which  had  become  stronger  to- 
wards the  evening,  agitated  it  so  much,  as  to 
excite  fears  that  the  young  aeronaut  would 
DOt  venture  to  ascend.  She,  however,  soon 
appeared  in  the  boat  with  an  intrepid 
ccuntenance,  and  waving  a  white  flag,  as- 
cended amidst  the  applauses  of  an  immense 
multitude.  The  balloon  was  at  first  driven 
Tiolently  towards  the  south,  and  the  crowd 
precipitated  itself  towards  the  harbour, 
where  precautions  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
Teut  accident!.  In  a  few  minutes  the  para- 
chute was  expanded,  and  the  boat  was  seen 
to  separate  from  the  balloon:  no  doubts 
were  theo  entertained  that  Mile.  Garnerin 
would  descend  safe  and  welt  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  some  variation  in 
the  air  pushed  the  boat  towards  the  west, 
and  she  was -obliged  to  descend  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Isle  de  la  Tresne.  The  boat  rested  on  the 
water,  but  her  courage  began  to  falter, 
when  two  t>oats,  one  from  Vimeny,  aud  the 
other  carrying  Gen.  Papin,  arrived  to  her 


Golsl. 
At  Vaviocourt,  a  Commune  in  the  Ar- 
rondisement  of  Bar,  in  Prance,  have  been 
found  several  concave  pieces  of  gold,  wfiich 
from  their  impression,  appear  to  be  Gaulish ; 
on  one  side  is  a  hideous  head,  and  on  the 
reverse  nndecypherable  figures.  The  gold 
»  of  the  fineness  of  from  12  to  15  carats. 

Francb. 
I^rerndful  Inundation  m  La  Valais* 
**  Ao  accident  of  a  very  dreadful  des- 
eriptioB  has  lately  occurred  in  this  i^eigh- 
boorliood.  Some  months  ago  the  River 
DcMise,  which  flows  down  the  Val  de 
Bagoes  (a  deep  valley  contiguous  to  the 
favoos  pais  of  St.  Bernard)  and  falls  in- 
to tlie  Rhone,  a  little  l>elow  Martlgny,  was 
obatmcted  in  the  apper  part  of  its  chan- 
nel by  an  immense  avalanche,  precipitated 
firom  one  of  the  neighbouring  glacieri. 


The  wafer,  thus  deprived  of  its  usua* 
outlet,  gradually  aocumulated  till  it  for- 
med a  lake  of  considerable  size.  An 
alarm  was  soon  spread,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Valais  took  such  measures  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  lake. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  greatest  exertions 
the  dreaded  event  at  length  took  place  on 
the  16th  inst.  The  lake  had,  indeed,  been 
lowered  as  much  as  40  feet,  by  means  of. a 
tunnel  carried  through  the  barrier,  or  ava- 
lanche; but  the?  mass  of  water  still  remain- 
ing, at  the  time  the  barrier  gave  way,  was 
sufficient  to  sweep  away  every  thing  in  its 
course — harvests,  cattle,  bouses,  forests, 
&c«  from  the  glaciers  to  the  Rhone,  a  dis- 
fanre  of  several  leagues.  Such  devasta- 
tion could  not,  of  course,  be  effected  with- 
out the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  town  of 
Martigny  has  particularly  suffered.  Even 
the  store  bouses,  which  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  force  of  the  water, 
were  filled  with  mud,  and  every  thing 
within  damaged.  The  rapidity  of  a  tor- 
rent was  so  inconceivably  great,  that  those 
who  bad  perceived  its  approach  bad  hard- 
ly time  to  get  out  of  its  way«  Beacons 
bad  been  established  at  intervals  along  tbe 
course  of  tbe  Dranse ;  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  light  them  in  time.  Some  English 
travellers  were  in  imminent  danger,  but  for* 
tunately  escaped  with  their  lives.  Tbe 
master  of  tfie  Swan  Inn,  at  Martigny  wa^ 
overwhelmed  while  at  work  in  his  garden. 
The  torrent  passed  over  a  part  of  the  Sim- 
plon  and  St. Bernard  roads,  and  carried  away 
a  bridge  on  each.  The  former  is  already 
repaired,  and  travellers  continue  to  pass 
without  difficulty^  and  it  may  be  hoped 
without  any  fresh  danger,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  lake  is  entirely  drained, 
and  the  barrier  which  formed  it  so  effec- 
tually opened,  as  not  to  threaten  a  new 
accumulation  of  water.  Martigny,  the 
country  immediately  round  it,  and  the  Val- 
de-Bagnes,  are  still  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  People  who  have  been  on  the  spot 
describe  the  scene  of  destruction  as  more 
prodigious  and  terrific  than  could  have 
t>een  conceived  by  the  most  active  imagi- 
nation. A  stone^  or  fragment  of  a  rock, 
more  than  30  feet  in  circumference,  has 
t>een  lodged  in  the  very  centre  of  Martig- 
ny. In  some  places  are  formed  piles  of 
timber,  partly  forest  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  partly  rafters  of  demolished  hou- 
ses. Some  of  the  piles  are  represented  by 
eye  witnesses  as  being  thirty  or  forty  feet 
iu  height. 

Several  persons  have  been  at  Martigny, 
and  tome  even  at  Bagnes,  iMit  by  the  pas- 
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Mge  of  the  mountains;  and  all  return  with 
a  deep  impression  of  the  sad  spectacle  they 
beheld.  Numbers  of  workmen,  sent  by 
the  surroanding  communes,  are  continually 
employed  in  clearing  the  soil  from  the  slime 
with  which  it  had  been  covered,  or  in  rai 
sing  banks  to  confine  the  Drance  within 
its  natural  bed.  Furniture,  effects,  and 
fragments  of  various  kinds  are  divcovered 
every  day.  In  the  district  traversed  by 
the  torrent,  scarcely  is  there  seen  a  bro- 
ken dowa  wall  here  and  there.  At  Mar- 
ttgny  aftd  Bagnes,  the  ground  upon  which 
stood  the  houses  swept  down  by  the  tor- 
rent, is  covered  with  mud,  sand,  and  stones. 
The  inhabitanta  are  in  a  state  of  sullen 
consternation,  and  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  sort  of  stupor  into  which  thef  were 
stunned  by  the  disaster. 

''  SulMcripttons  are  makmg  tbr  the  relief 
of  the  suffbrers,  who  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  tht>m,  besides  the  loss  of  friends, 
parents  or  children,  are  reduced  from  in- 
dependence and  comfort  to  absolute  indi- 
gence.** 

EditdUion, 

An  elementary  school  fdr  mutual  instriic- 
tioii  has  been,  established  in  the  regiment 
of'the  Lower  Rhine  hussars^  by  their  Colo- 
nel, Count  Castiilaoe.  The  Ma^'or  of  Pon- 
Uvy,  where  the  hussars  now  lie,  seat  the 
schoolmaster  of  that  town  to  learn  the  me- 
thod in  order  that  a  school  on  the  same 
system  might  be  adopted  in  Pontivy. 

Dr.  Hamel,  Russian  Court  Counsellor, 
who  travelled  several  years  in  England,  in 
order  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
sciences  and  useful  arts,  has  published  at 
Paris  the  most  detailed  work  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  art  of  mutual  instruction. 
This  work,'  which  has  been  printed  in 
German,  by  order  of  the  Cmperbr  of  Russia, 
is  accompanied  by  twelve  plates,  and  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  A 
French  translation  i»  printing  at  Paris,  and 
Russian  one  at  PMersburgh.  Laiicaste- 
rian  schools  are  established  in  the  Russian 
cantonments  in  Prant.e,  and  the  soldiers 
ate  instructed  with  the  greatest  care. 
There  are  examples  of  soldiers  learning  to 
read  and  write  very  well  in  the  course  of 
three  months. 

Germany 
Bmidiui. 
hi  the  early  part  of  last  year  took  place 
the  conviction  and  execation  of  the  leader 
and  principals  of  a  desperate  gang  of 
banditti,  which  had  for  several  years  pre- 
vious held  the  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of 
the  £lbe,  and  its  vicinity,  in  constant 
terror  by  thehr  frequent  and  lawless  out- 
rages.   This  baad  of  desperadoea^  about, 


SO  in  number,  had  for  many  years  practised 
the  most  alarming  and  extensive  midnight 
depredations  upon  the  south  Bank  of  the 
Elbe ;  their  numbers  either  defying  attack 
or  their  dexterity  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  justice  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them.     At  length  the  cruelties   inflicted 
by  them  upon  their  victims,  most  frequently 
unprotected  females,  and  after  a  description 
too  dreadful  and  indelicate  to  relate,  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  discovery   or 
concealed  property,  roused  the  neighbour- 
hood to  exertioh,  and  led  to  the  detection 
of  the  offenders.    The  leaders,  and  chief 
proportion  of  these  wretches,  proved  to  be 
farmers,  many  of  them  wealth  jr,  and  resid- 
ing in  a  line  extending  along  the  Elbe,' 
from  Stickenbutteland  Cuxhaven,  through 
the  towns  off  Ottendorff  and  Nergehouse  td 
Prieburg,  embracing  a  tract  of  about  SO 
English  miles.  Their  operations  were  usu- 
ally condncted  upon  a  system,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  would  collect  tlie  gang,   and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  viUarnous 
designs  on  a  most  extensive  scale.    Their 
>hi«f.  named  Korter,  with  his  Lieuteuant, 
Lunder,  and  his  own  son,  third  in  com- 
mand, all  lived  on  their  respective  farms, 
at  Stickenbuttef.  Roster  wore  a  cocked  hat, 
and  very  appropriately  assumed  the  title  of 
Napoleon,  by  which  he  wa*  usually  addres- 
sed by  his  comrades. 

The  appreheDsion  of  the  six  principal 
miscreants  had  taken  place  as  long  since 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  year  iBld ;  bot 
having  been  tried  by  the  laws  of  Hamburg* 
according  to  the  established  practice,  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  with  the  sentence* 
was  submitted  to  the  bead  profesaora  of 
the  University  of  Gottiugen,  whoae.confir- 
mation  or  judgment  is  seldom  ol>tained  in 
less  than  from  one  to  two  years,  leaving 
the  culprits  in  a  state  of  suspence,  which 
usually  terminates  iu  indifference  or  forget- 
fulness  of  their  approaching  fate.  Such 
was  the  case  with  these  unhappy  wretches; 
after  a  long  confinement  and  hard  labour 
iu  the  castle  of  RitzbuUel,  on  the  26tb  of 
April,  1817,  the  cbnfirmrtion  of  their 
sentence  arrived,  with  directions  for  ita 
immediate  execution.  Koster,  sen.  and 
Lunder,  were  condemned  to  the  block, 
and  the  others'  to  perpetual  and  various 
periods  of  imprisonment,  vix.  to^*l«»  1^ 
and  25  years.  Oa  the  judgment  being 
publicly  read  by  the  Licentiate,  the  Go- 
vernor pronounced  the  sentence  in  tbefoJ* 


•  In  Germany  the  34  hoars*  confinement  is 
reckoned  as  two  days,  the  Criminal  being 
liable  to  be  put  to  labour  either  in  the  day  or 
night :  the  real  term  is  thus  shorter  by  olie 
half  then  the  nomfnal  time  of  imvHsoikmeat. 
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tbe  faille  tvaie  Jbireakiiig  a  small,  stick  of 
about  tivelte  iv^ci^  in  kogth,  painted 
t»|fck,  with  white  ends*  ss  usajal  on  such 
occi^ioust.  On  tUis  d^cJaraUon,  the  exc- 
cutioik^jf,  FUpfUugs,  fAefipfsd  up  with  his 
stt^udspts  to  tfKo  c^Dd^ffiued  rphb^ra.  tell- 
ing Ibeiu  they  were  now  left  to  him,  and 
that  on  Monday  the  28th,  they  woold  lose 
their  j^eads ;  his  assistant  v%iy  jocosely  as- 
luriusthem  that  they  i:opld  u^t  have  fallen 
into  better  hands  than  his  piasterp  who 
would  relieve  them  of  their  heads. in. a  mo- 
nents  and  without  any  p;iin.  On  the  Mon- 
day oioroing  they  were  coi^ve^^  from  ti)e 
Castle  in  a  waggon  to  the  fort  at  Stick^n- 
bottel,  where,  upon  a  small  eminence,  the 
seutence  of  the  law  was  (ir^  ioi^icteil  upbu 
LuDdi-r.  who,  being  placid  in  a  chair,  a 
handkerchief  was  tiied  over  his  eyes  ao^d  a 
black  ribbaud  under  his  chiu  and  ovier  his 
hefid,  held  up  by  tbe  asavitant,  wheu  with 
one  blow  of  a  two-edged  sword,  th|e  e^ e- 
c^tioneraevered  his  head  from  his  boc)y, 
amidst  the  acclamatipos  of  the  spectators. 
The  blood  ipiued  as  from  a  fomitaiu,  and 
s  glass  being  filled  with  it,  was  drank  in 
the  presence  of  Uie  muftitHde  by  a  young 
wom^o,  named  Welling,  as  an  iMfaliihle 
cure  for  apoplexy.  Kostefs  executiciin , im- 
mediately followed,  in  a  siniil^i^  manner — 
when  tbe  executioner,  holdii>^  u(k  the  two 
beads,  and  ticking  his  cap,  faluted  tbe  peo- 
ple, l»e}og  greeted  with  loud  applauses  and 
elapiuog  of  bands.  To  a  person  who  has 
witnessed  the  solemnity  of  an  English  exe- 
CQ|ioii9  k  waa  not  the  le^t  f  evoiliiig  part 
of  this  c^apumy  to  sfse  the  wretched  sal- 
ferecs  ooattei^dcd  by  any  dergy^man,  and 
in^ca^atly  plied  witb  Liquors  to  a  staic  of 
€09)||lete  ioloxi«a^ion. 

A  Acw  fUiml. 
We  ate  informed  Prof..  Stromeyer,  in 
emniBiBg  the  sublimate  which  concrete^ 
in  the  ^bimnies  of  the  zinc  furnaces  ot 
Saxony  (and  which  has  Tong  been  known 
to  dlemists  by  the  name  of  Cadmia  for- 
aaeim}  baa  discovered  a  new  metal,  to 
frbicb  be  has  given  the  name  of  ddrntion* 
Prague  Air  i%oipl» 
M.  C.  HaJUittcka,  Pr^lieiBor  of  Natural 
PbiloM^y  at  Prague^  bf  a  publisbad  a  de- 
scription of  an  Air  Spout,  (so  be  oalla  it 
in  centradistioctiQa  t9  Water  Spout)  wkiob 
happened  on  tbe  te^tb  of  May*,  on  Ibe 
estate  of  Prince  Joseph  Vam  Lobisovita. 
AfUr  three  weeks  f»utinuali«ii  of  a  degree 
of  beat  vf  ry  uacqmiaaiB  iia  Apfilf  aad  dll^- 
ing  If  ^iph  the  ^hy  waa  cqnataatly  serene,  a 
natuia)  pbeHAi9iW>A,  of  a  singnlar  and 
terrible.  4^f<^ip^i«l«i.M|hiRh  t^  plane  in 
ToIm  VIIL  No.  47.  LU.  Pan.  I^.S.  Aug.  I. 


Ibiestate  of  Gntdbolls»  near  th£  town  of 
the  same  aa|Be»  in  the  Circle  of  Tabor* 
On  thelOthofMay  (Whitsunday),  aboni 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  being 
peislectly  clear,  thunder  clouds  suddenly 
rose  in  the  East,  which  rapidly  enveloped 
the  whole  East  and  South  of  tbe  heavens* 
The  West  and  North  sides  of  the  horizon 
remained  unclouded,  and  the  heat  of  the 
lun  continued  tobe  very  qpprassive.  About 
j^  o*clock  the  West  wind  became  more  vio* 
lent,  and  rapidly  altecoatcd  with  the  £ait» 
;  so  that  violent  conflicts  between  tbe  tarp 
t  winds  wss  perceived,  which  is  sliewa  also 
I  by  the  direction  in  which  the  cprn  is  laid* 
During  this  conflict  there  waa  formad 
among  the  clouds^  which  grew  blacker 
ai^d  blacker,  and  through  where  tbe  lightn- 
ing flashed,  a  dark  opake  pillar  (or  Air 
•  Spout),  the  diameter  of  which  was  aboat 
\  ^  fathomtb  and  which  roae  in  a  whirlwind 
fMMi  the  earth  to  tiie  clouds,  which  hanff 
very  low.  The  Air  iipout  Ihoi  formea^ 
committed  dreadful  ravage  in  tbe  fieldi^ 
carrying  with  it  ia  its  course,  or  scattering 
all  around,  atones^  sand,  and  earth,  ana 
contiuued  its  progress,  with  %  tiollow  sound, 
towards  the  East.  By  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays,  falling  from  the 
West  on  the  pillar  of  dust,  it  looked  like  a 
column  of  fire  that  reddened  the  clouds. 
Thunder  claps  being  beard  at  the  same 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
pla^fa  hastened  to  the  fpot  with  Are  en- 
gines. A  mile  from  tbe  fields  of  Kriwos- 
chiu,  where^  property  speaking,  'the  ter- 
rible scene  began,  the  flery  column  stop- 
pt)d  over  a  fallow  field  and  again  be- 
gan to  rage.  This  rerrible  pillar  of  fire 
reaolved  with  incredible  rapidity  iu  a 
pircle,  sometimes  horizontally,  sotnetimea 
vertically,  shot  forth  red  scorching  bram% 
and  furrowed  the  gromtd,  which  is  tore 
up,  and  with  its  stones,  several  pounds  in 
weight,  which  it  hurled,  whizxliig  lil^e 
sky-rockets,  into  the  air.  This  lasted  about 
15  minutes.  A  silvery  atripe»  in  the  shape 
pf  a  tunnel,  the  point  of  which  was  turn^ 
towards  the  earth,  was^now  formed  in  the 
aiiddle  of  this  Air  Spout,  which  began  at 
its  top,  and  almost  reached  the  centre. 
This  silvery  stripe  contracted  itself  several 
tiroes,  and  at  last  totally  disappeared.  A^er 
Ijhis  phenomenon,  which  bad  continued 
almost  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Air 
Spout  again  began  to  move  forward,  and» 
in  tbe  back  ground,  a  splendid  rainlK>w 
appeared,  which  formed  ss  it  were,  a 
bridge  over  the  colossal  pillar*  Meantime 
vivid  lightning  and  constant  thunder  issued 
from  tbe  cloiras,  which  were  partly  black 
and  partly  reddened  by  the  fiery  pillar, 
the  pbcBoaHnoDf  whicb  mueh  re^mbled 
SO 
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■  ¥olc«iio^'theti  pixMccded  ifowly  \o  the 
GalgefibucR^^iifaf  GiBll^eaiS^.fiKmi  wbmh 
|be  observQr?  wct»  Oriwea  by  «  ahower  of 
saild  and  stuues.    *     ,».    .  «       ^^  ^ 

Here  l4i«  fiery  pbenomanoo  ivaa  chaiig- 
e<)  iuto  a  cluud  of  dti^«  ^vhivl>  proceeded 
(roin  Ibis  iDouiitaiu  lo  pistbeuitz,  where -it 
m^roofed  the  l\uifdhi^»  broke  and  up- 
rooted frint  trefv/aiid  worched  the  leaves 
of  tye  trees  at  it  Daiaed  by.  A  shower  of 
4[ind^  q}o^8  of  earth,  branyhes  of  trees,  sandt 
^rh.  itood.'boardsi  aud  stoncsy  threw  the 
iiihavitanjs  of  Gistbeaitz  into  the  gi-eatest 
<^lj8teriiatioo.  which  w^^a  untuially  aog- 
iftoiited  by  .the.  incrca»iiig  terrors  of  the 
lightning;  thunder,  aud  torrents  of  hail 
tJiat  succeeded.  This  torreut  of  the  largest 
fiail  did  jH'eat  da/nage  iu  its  progress  over 
Bo^a(hi,^  jCttU'iifilhottay  Giatbefiilz»  aod 
Woparj^ti'^f  The  iittle  town  of  Bernattu 
has  su&^M  t^i^jnost,  as  not  only  all  the 
corn  is'd^troyed,  but  «IJ  the  roofs  and 
windows  c^hed  to  pieces  by  the  lumps  of 
ice,  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds, 
which  fell  in  incredible  quantities.  At 
the  same  time  there  fell  in  the  Liordsbip  of 
Kaunitz,  in  the  Circle  of  Kauryim,  such  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  hail,  that  all  the 
ditclies  and  hollow  places  were  full  on  the 
fifth  day  after.  At  Praeue  we  saw,  to- 
wards the  East,  the  dreadfully  black  clouds 
which  threatened  a  deatr.ucti%*e  tempest, 
but  did  not  afiect  us.  The  barometer  fell 
tlie  succeeding  dnys  much  l>e1ow  the  mean 
height  of  (he  mercury.  Tlie  temperature 
of  the  air  gradually  cooled»  so  that  the 
thernibineirr  of  Ffeaumur  at  auD-rise,  on 
the  dlfet  of  May,,  was  onfy  at  3  degrees  of 
heat.  This  Air  Spout  is,  in  the  chief  par- 
ticularsy  like  that  which  was  oliaerved  on 
the  SOih  of  August  rsod,  at  Pahna  No?a 
in  the  Vehetiaii  Frioul. 

Italy. 

Mmnmunt  l»  CAcr^M  ///. 
The  celebrated  sculptor  Cahova  is  now 
at  Naples,  where  he  it  gOM  to  superintend 
the  cast  of  the  bronse  horse,  of  which  he 
has  made  the  medefc'for  thd  equestrian 
sUtie  coOMChMi  by  the  filial  piety  of  the 
Kiag.to  the  memory  ef  hia  trugust  father, 
Charles  HI.  The  din^sloMof  this  monu- 
ment aurpass  those  of  aU<  others  6f  the 
same  kino  which  have  been  l-aised  in  mo- 
dern timeib  *  •  :    -  .-^  • 

'     BartJ^quakes  at  Mktsindl^    . 
Messina  has  b?eo  again  visited  by  tlie. 
most^  dreadful  calamity  in  nature^  earth- 
quai^'ea.    "fhe  following  le  ters  ^escri^ejiie 
terror  of  the  tn^abitanls.  ^. 

-^       ■      '      ;    f       .'       "MARCJaS,  1818r 

"^We  have  lutejy  bad'  ^hrcveor  fou  r 
ahofks  of  earthquake^,,  bul  Ibey  weiv.Viiry 
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slight ;  Indeed  I  felt  none  of  them  myself. 
At  Catauia,  and  several  ether  places  lo  the 
neighbourhood  of  Btiia,  however,  they  have 
boHi  severe,  and  the  eflTeets  very  distressing; 
many  liouses  have  been  destroyed,  and  lives 
bat.  For  three  days  during  the  last  week, 
our  1  jieatres  were  shut,  and  the  public  pray- 
ers were  offered  up  in  the  churches  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  oar  escape.*' 

•■  MARCH  15. 

''A  friend  of  mine  is  just  returued  from 
McsMina  by  way  of  Cutmiia  and  Girgenti; 
he  gives  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the 
former.  On  his  approach  to  the  city,  which 
he  conttiders  finer  than  any  he  has  yet  seen 
(N.  B.  he  baa  never  seen  Edinburgh),  he 
found  that  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  left  their  honses,  and  were  living 
in  wooden  huCs  erected  in  the  skirts  of  the 
town  ;  aud  on  arrivuig  at  the  inn,  he  found 
it  deserted,  and  the  walls  cracked— a  plea- 
aant  sight  enough  for  a  weary  traveller.  He 
then  delivered  a  letter  of  introduction  he. 
had  to  a  Siciliau,  who  was  very  kind  to, 
him,  but  he  resided  iu  one  of  the  huts  with 
his  family.  He  offered  him  the  use  of  his 
house,  however,  which  had  been  much 
cracked  by  the  earthquake ;  there  t>eing 
no  alternative,  he  accepted  it,  and  slept  two 
nighta  in  it  alone,  as  hij  servant  would  not 
keep  him  company  on  any  account.  The . 
inhabitants  were  in  daily  expectatinn  of 
an  entption  of  the  mountain,  which  they 
hoped  would  relieve  them  of  farther  anx- 
iety." ' 

Pompeiu  .   ' 

The  rnbbish  and  ashes  which  over- ' 
whelmed  the  city  of  Pbmpeii  centuries  ' 
since,  have  lieen  in  a  great  degree  removed  ; 
our  travellers  are  now  visiting  its  streets,  - 
ittspectingits  kMiildings,  houses,' and  toml)8:  ' 
and  from  their  antiquity,  it  is  a  snbjeCt  of 
great  astonishment  to  find  many  of  them 
in  so  Derfeet  order.  They  have  been  so 
long  buried  from  vtevv,  and  from-  any 
changes  of  air  or  of  habitation,  that  they 
now  come  out,  as  it  were,  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  first  lost  to  society.  The  deatnic- 
tioR-  is  stated  to  bear  date  A.  D.  fiS,  ip  the 
nfnth  year  of  Nero,  by  an  earthquake,  ^hich 
succeeded  9h6vX  sixteen  years  the  volcanic 
eruption,  which  serves  to  account  for,  tlie 
imperfect  state  of  the  buildings,  apparently 
from  their  fragments,  of  too  massy  a  nature 
to  hare  auffered  ruin  by  merely  the  ashea 
of  the  voloano.  Mr.  GhiH  says,  that  **  the. 
natural  ioferenee  to  be  drawn  from  an  in- 
spection on  tbe  spot  seems  to  l>e,  that  the 
hot  pumice-stone  feH  in  successive  shofrers, 
and  not  in  one  mass ;  had  the  latter  been 
tfie  ease,  the  city  most  indeed  have  be  ^ 
,  come  the  tomb  of  ill  IbhabitaDts,  whereas 
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oomptnitively  few  skeletons  have  been 
foaud.**  It  affords  an  awful  sensation,  not 
very  easy  for  words  to  dpscrfbe»  when  the 
visitors  of  these  ruins  first  enter  the  city, 
pass  throQgh  several  streets  of  uninhabited 
Duilding^  and  6nd  themselves  among  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaurt,  siid  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  whose  names-hare  given 
historical  interest  even  to  modern  times^ 
an(]  look  round  with  astonishment  to  find 
no  person  whom  they  can  address  as  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  town;  nor  any  persona  yet 
prepared  to  restore  these  once  elegant 
'  dwellings  to  domestic  life. 
Russia.  « 
Bible  Society. 
Of  the  eificacy  of  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  the  prosecution  of  i(8  object,  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
by  the  interesting  facts,  that  within  four 

J  ears  after  its  t'stablishmerit,  the  Society 
ad  either  published  or  was  engaged  in 
publisliing,  not  fewer  than  forty-three  edi- 
tions of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  seventeen 
different  languages;  forming  a  grand  total 
of  196,000  copies ;  that  the  issue  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  the  fuurth  year,  fell  litlle 
short  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  three 
preceiling  years,  while  the  increase  of  the 
funds  had  t)eeii  in  nearly  an  equal  propor* 
tion  ;  and  moreover,  thit  preparations  were 
making,  at  the  c  lo«e  of  that  year,  for  stereo- 
typing the  Scriptures  in  five  different  lan- 
guages; versions  were  going  forward  in  the 
€!on/mon  Russian,  Tartar,  and  Carelian  lao- 
guagei^  and  measures  were  adopting  for 
procuring  translations  into  the  Turkish, 
Armenian,  and  Buriat  mongolian.  When 
to  these  particulars, it  is ad'ied,  that  within 
A  month  after  the  Anniversary*  at  which 
they  were  reported,  sixteen  waggon  loads 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  despatched 
from  the  capital  for  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  nothing  further  need  be>iai4,  to  de- 
mon^rate  the  effective  exectionsof  thiazea* 
lorn  and  enterprising  iustitulioQ* 


BRITISH. 

Famine  in  the  Scilfy  lelande. 
It  has  lalely  transpired  that  in 
quetice  of  the  strictness  of  government  in 
the  system  adopted  to  prevent  smuggliug« 
the  people  who  almost  wholly  tubsaat- 
ed  by  that  illicit  traffic,  have  been  nearly 
redaceo  to  a  state  of  absolute  start ation  1 
The  miserable  inhabitants  bad  fqr  some 
tine  subsisted  on  the  limpets  which  they 
gathered  froin  the  rocki^  which  have  now 
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fkiied  them ;  Mid  their  fSimiatred  chfldre^ 
crawl  into  ttic  BeMs  opdo  their  hands  aii^ 
knees  to  eat  the  grasa !  ft 
'  A  humane  vlaitor  having  but  5i^»  at  com- 
mand, distriboted  that  among  100  of  the 
inhabitants^  with  the  hope,  as  be  stated,  ef 
preserving  them  a  few  days  longer  in  ex- 
istence. 

VarioiM  reporta  end  applications  fakvt 
since  reached  Penzance  from  the  distress^ 
natiYca,  representing  that'  they  were  \n 
want  of  every  thing,  with  scarcely  a  boah 
and  neither  money,  bafley  or  potatoes,  and 
ihiplonng  that  they  might  not  l>e  left  t'o 
perish  for  IsCk  of  br6ad. 

It  seemed,  therefbre»  necessary,  that  one 
or  two  penons  shonld  irlait  the  islands,  and 
inooire  into  the  state  of  the  diflerent  fami- 
lies, that  such  a  report  might  t>«  laid  before 
tlie  public,  as  would  be  adapted  to  hiTerest 
their  filings  and  excite  ttieir  commissera- 
tion. 

Ponr  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  J.  of  Tresco, 
and  Mr.  T.  of  St.  Mary's,  proceeded  in  a 
boat  for  the  island  of  Tresco.  They  learned 
that  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Mary's  hiid  nsed 
considerable  exertions  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  bnt  found  they  far  ex- 
ceeded all  the  means  they  could  'd**vise  foir 
their  relief.  Capt.  T.  had  also  ventured  on 
a  speculation  respecting  kelp,  and  offered 
to  ship  a  cargo  fbr  Bristol,  rhe  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  off  islands'  had  most  heartily 
rejoiced  In  this  expedient ;  and  the  vast 
columns  of  smoke  crossing  Hie  ocean» 
plahily  indicated- that -all  were  at  work  who 
coald  do  any  thing  to  obtain  a  penny. 
This,  however,  is  but  fo^.  a  month  or  six 
weeks^  and  the  trifle  given  fbr  their  la- 
bour can  bnrely  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
little  bread  for  their  families.  They  landed 
about  II  o'clock^  and  itlimedtately  com- 
menced the  propoaed  infcstigation.  Hap^ 
pily  they  heard  euottgh  at  St.  Mary's  to 
prepare  their  niads  Ibr  tlie  most  heart- 
rending tales  3 

Their  object  was^  to  ascertain  tHe  real 
slate  of  the  families  on  the  eff4i1ands,  as  lo 
their  food*  clo<be%Ani  laeaBs  of  support. 
Landing  at  Traaco,  Ihey  inspected  every 
fiimily  iit  the  island*  end  the  scene  ettract- 
ed  from  their  Jonraal*  Ibllowiog,  w  one 
aoooBgtheiDaoycaseaof  extreme  wretched*' 
nesstbey  witnessed.  1.0.  baa  ten  10  fa- 
mily. Tbia  was  one  of  the  most  affecting 
inataiicea  of  poverty  and  mbery  we  evier 
beheld.  Tbe  cv.ttage,  the  children,  and 
tte  mother,  all  exhibited  the  aaddest  prooft 
of  extreme  wretchedness.  Despondency 
and  gloomy  apathy  pervaded  the  whole 
family  With  a  palKd  countenance,  eyea' 
sunk  totd  the  head,  and  a  vacant  dispirited 
aapec^  she  cast  aa  hnpresaton  of  peigBaiit 
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gmf  on  us  all,  and  drew  tears  from  every 
.|»ye~**  You  Jjaire  suflfiBred  mucb  r  <•  O  yet, 
Tery  much  j  we  are  barely  alive  ** — •*  How 
did  you  live  taiil  wiiitei  Y*    ••  I  don't  know ; 
the  JLord  supported  as ;  but  we  have  been 
ffreatly  distrenaed.**.^*'  Have  yoo  wanted 
J  bread  ?"    **  Yes,  for  many,  many  days," — 
yHave  you  had  potatoes?**    "  B|it  very 
seldom.** — ««How  then  have  you  lived  ?^ 
^Ican  scarcely  tell;  limpets  and  borut 
Ibarley  have  been  our  chief  support.    Often 
]|^ave  these,  poor  children  been  crying  round 
me  for  bread.    0>  it  made  my  heart  ache 
to  loolc  at  them,  and  hear  their  ories  for 
Vead.    Poor  things,  I  had  no  bread  to 
give  them.    We  have  sold  every  thing  we 
bad;  even  our  poor  cow  is  gone,  and  all, 
to  obtain  bread  y* — "You  must  have  suf- 
ferea  greatly  as  a  mother,  to  hear  the  cries 
of  your  poor  little  ones  around  you* for 
.^read^and  no  bread  to  give  them  ?'*  "  Yea, 
1  have;  they  have  brought  me  almost  down 
to  the  grave  with  their  distresses/'     This 
was  uttered  -with  such  a  tone  of  real  woe, 
and  accom|ianied  with  such  a   flood  of 
tears,  that  it  dhot  through  every  vein,  and 
reachciJ  every  heart  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.    A  momentary  pause  of  sympa- 
llif  tic  grief  followed,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  say*  What 
a  scet;e  of  undissembled  woe  1 — '*  You  have 
young  children  here?**  '^Ves,  I  had  twins, 
and  havesuffered  very  much  indeed  through 
tl^em;*— ♦•  Had  you   no  tea?**    «*  O,  no; 
llpthiug  but  burnt  barlev  corn.    When  we 
nad  bread,  we  could  only  allow  the  family 
to  a     it  once  a-day.     1  weaned  one  child 
at  12  months  old;  but  seeing  the  wretched 
state  of  my  family,  pining  for  bread,  I  kept 
the  other  cdild  at  the  breast  for  many 
ipooihs^  thinking  that  my  niilk»  though 
poor,  would  be  some  nourishment  to  the 
poor  babe ;   and  J  knew  1  could  live  on 
limpets,  or  any  thing  we  could  get ;  but  it 
iqiured  me  a  great  deal ;  yet  what  could  I 
do  ?    O,  it  was  very  hard  to  see  all  my 
children  pining  for  bread  ?'* — •*  Well,  you 
have  indeed  abundant  reason  to  bless  God, 
thai  he  who  feeds  the  sparrows  has  so  kind- 
ly supported  you  and  your  little  ones  alive'* 
'^  Yes,  the  children  are  alive  indeed,  but 
how  long  they   will  continue  «o  I  donft 
know.'*—**  Then  you  hare  no  prospect  of 
future  support  ?**  "None  at  all.;  we  must 
tl^ke  whatever  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  send 
us.    Often,  while  one  child  has  been  suck- 
ing,  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  other 
to  the  breast  alto,  to  stifle  its  cries  from 
^e  paius  of  hunger.** — It  is, natural  to  sup- 
pose that  each  of  us  contributed  a  mite  to. 
tXlis  w.retcbed  famjly,  and  departed  with 
alich  emotions  as  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
i^cribc.    Opvernpaeqt  ha.ie  siRce  advaofidL 


^^t  hundred  pounds  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  the  difttresa^  iuh^bitonla;  p>nv»te 
beniQvoleuce,  it  in  hoped  W;ill  supply,  any 
deficiency. 

The  Mammoth. 

There  have  been  recenl/y  discovered,  in 
the  parish  of  Motteston,  on  the  south  sido 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  bones  of  that  stu- 
pendous animal  supposed  to  be  the  J^am* 
moth,  or  Mastodon :  scvcTal  uf  the  verti- 
brae,  or  joints  of  the  back-\)one,  meas^f^e 
3G  inches  in  circnmrcrencc :  ibey  corj^^s- 
pood  exactly  in  form,  colour,  and  tejstare, 
with  the  bones  found  ii^  plen.ty  oa  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  North  America,  in 
a  vale  called  by  the  Indians  Big- bone 
Swamp. — Also,  in  the  parish  of  North- 
wood,  on  the  north  side  wf  the  isUndt  the 
bones  of  the  Crocodile  have  recency  baaft 
found,  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Hughes,  of  Newr 
port.  They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  ao 
animal  of  that  species  wbos^  body  did  aat 
exceed  12  feet  in  length.  Their  calcare- 
ous nature  is  not  altered  ;  but  the  b^joaa 
of  the  MastodoOr^fnuad  on  tba  soolh  aidka 
of  the  island)  oootain  iroB* 

Bees  Swarming, 
A  few  days  ago  a  swarm  of  bees,  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  R,  Baillie,  of  Graji  abbey 
jVIills,  near  Belfast,  came  ofi"from  their 
parent  bive»  and  were,  by  the  usual  meaqs^ 
put  into  a  straw  bee-cap,  with  which'  they 
seemed  at  first  to  be  perfectly  contented, 
and  in  which  they  had  actually  commehcei) 
the  formation  of  c^mhs.  'But  ^oon  after, 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  hoes  bad  de- 
serted the  cap,  and '  were  flying  towards 
Mr.  Montgomery*8,  af  t^osemont.  Several 
of  Mr.  Bailtie's  labourers,  who  happeped 
to  be  at  dinner  at  il^c  time,  pursued'W- 
mediatfly  ;  the  bees,  however,  gained  'Ra- 
pidly from  them,  and  at  last  got  oat  of 
sight.  But,  it  Is  supposed,  not  findiag  a 
convenient  festing  place,  tbey  wl^eeled 
suddenly  rouiid,  trad  in  their  return  tnet 
those  who  still  continued  the '  pursuit, 
when,  they  instantly  settled  down  upoti 
one  of  the  men,  and  actually  collected  in  a 
regular  swarm  upon  bis  thighs,  and  tho 
lower  parts  of  his  bod/ !  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  poor  fellow  (who,  from 
the  beat  of  the  weather,  had  thrown  off 
most  of  bis  clothes)  was  nyt  a  little  alarm- 
ed and  ipcommodcd  Ly  this  unexpected 
compliment :  however,  his  uneasiness  Waa 
much  increased,  when  they  begati  to  creep 
up  towards  his  face,  where  they  floalty 
settled,  and  completely  covered  biseyi^, 
mouth,  and  cars;  but  what  was  most  ex- 
traordinary, several  of  the  iosecti  crept 
into  his  noktiils,  and  it  wasia  this  instance 
only,  wb^to,  unable  to  bei^r  the  Jniffsfipny 
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he  pai.op.fn«  hM^Ao  (iro^b  thcoi  fcom 
liU  nostrils  that  he  soffered  from  th«ir 
lUngs.  Though  evi^ry  exertion  vat  U9«d 
to  free  Mic  nmu  from  liii  troubleiome  cu|n- 
p«iiH»qs»  it  lyai^niorothaaaQ  hour  beijpre 
he  QpttM  be  eQ|irel>  free  fix»m  tbem  ;  they 
were  at.  last  got  Into  a  J^e-oap,  aad  are 
uow  at  fuj]  work  io  Mr  Baiilie's  garden. 

Longevitif, 
Died  lately,  in  Buthven  village,  Diim- 
friefsbire,  W^iiliam  Gillespie^  an  old  Chel- 
sea pensioDer.  By  his  own  account,  he 
tras  108  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
the  year  1710.  His  discbarge,  however, 
which  is  date^  in  17G3>  and  characterises 
him  as  being  then  **  worn  but**  in  the  ser- 
Tjce,.makcs  him  a  few  years  younger,  but 
still  upwards  of  lOQ.  Lie  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  which  place  be  left  when  very 
young,  and  haviug  eolisted  in  the  Innis- 
killeo  Dragoons,  he  served  in  the  German 
wars  andpr  jtjord  Stair,  in  the  years,  1743-4. 
On  the  breakfng  ontof  the  rebellion,  his 
regiment  wus  recalled,  and  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Preston  Pans,  be  gajlantly  saved 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the^enemy  a 
stand  of  colours,  wbivh  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  field.  The  colours  were  ly- 
ing by  the  side  of  an  Ensign  who  haci  jnat 
breathed  his  last.  Gillespie  took  them  up, 
and  seeing  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner, who  had  then  received  his  deatb- 
i^oand,  reclining  on  a  bank  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, he  went  op  to  him,  and  asked  his 
c«Bimand$ :— '^  SaTc  yourself,**  was  all  that 
the  good  man  eonld  say;  on  tvhich  Gilles- 
pie instantly  monntcd  bis  horse,  and, 
throagh  a  shower  of  balls,  from  a  party  of 
rebels  who  were  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
Ue  road,  reached  a  place  of  safety  with  his 
pfise«  llie  old  man  delighted  to  recount 
Ihia  iaeident,  and,  as  he  tdked  of  the  dan- 
ger* c»f  .the  field,  the  fire  of  youth  again 
gboced  hi  his  eye.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
rdbitst  make,  bnit  for  several  years  past  the 
hand  of  age  had  bent  his  form,  and  forced 
bin  to  auppoct  his  steps  with  a  staff.  He 
coniinQed,  however,  to  waHc  about  the 
aeighboiirhood  till  within  a  few  da^s  of 
hisleatk 

A  confiiTta.^opi  of  sev.en.pbysicaQS,  tor 
t^fjitT  with  surgeon  Richardp,  was  held  on 
the  ReVf  W.  0*Conner,  from  the  conaty 
oCQah|»i,wbD,.pn  coming  to  town  .upon 
soJM*  bqaioeaa.pf  hi^  ovrn,  was  .requested 
by  a  friea4»  residiog  ip.lhat  coantry,  to 
coQTey  wiUi  bimj^  iafg^  sum  of  money 
for  f^rtfki  pprpow,  whichi,th,e  gentleman 
was  don^ftoit,  hq  eonld  .opt  place ,  in.  more 
secnre  baada.— So  carefhl  was  the  Priest 
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tQWP».broDght  it  Sat  aecttrity  abovt  hH 
person  to  bed,  be.  fancied,  that  in  iUb 
course  of  the  .night,  a  man  stood  o^er 
him  with  a  pistol  in  his  band,  demamfii^^ 
the  money,  which. was  then  the  subjects 
his  thoughti.  Determined  to  protect  him*^ 
self  and  the  money  from  the  supposed 
robber,  he  made  a  sudden  blow  Ht  th^ 
imaginary  pistol,  with  such  force,  that  he 
unfortunately  struck  his  arm  against  th^ 
bed-post  so  as  to  fracture  it,  and  rendeif 
ampatation  necessary.  Tbe  unfortunate 
clergyman  had  requested  48  hours  time  to 
consider  whether  ur  not  he  should  submit 
to  a  sacrifice  which  (according  tothere^ 
gulations  of  the  Rorhish  church)  for  ever 
renders  him  unfit  for  the  priesthood.  The 
following  day  be  sufiered  his  arm  to  be 
amputated*. 

Worcester  Porcelain, 


No  ezpence  has  been  spared  to  rendef 
the,  avp^rb  dessert  service  *  of  Worcester 
porcelain,  prepared  by  Flight  and  Barr, 
one  of  tbe  most  magnificient  that  has  ever 
been,  seen  either  in  tbis  coontry  or  on  iW^ 
Continent.  The  paintings,  which  are 
^oops  of  flowers  and  shells  equally  divtd- 

?d,  are  executed  after  tbe  manner  of  Van 
Inysum,  and  other  great  masters,  by  the 
first  artista  at  the  works  at  Worcester,  in. 
the  most  elaborate  aad  finished  style; 
)Sveiy))late  and  part  of  the  desert  service 
is  painted  from  a  different  design,  forming 
a  collection  equally  rich  and  various.  The 
border  which  encireles  tbe  pointings  i$ 
composed  of  what  is  termed  the  Royal  6ftie 
graimdf  a  colour  produced  by  chymical 
process  from  the  mineral  called  cobalt  ;  for 
tho  supply  of  this  mineral,  which  is  pro« 
duced  in  the  mines  of  U(>per  Saxony,  and 
other  parts  of  the  'Continent,  dependence 
has,  till  within  a  few  years,  been  whollj 
placed  on  foreign  importation.  An  im-. 
portant  discovery  of  this  mineral  has  been 
recently  made  in  onr  own  country,  in  one 
of  the  mines  in  Cornwall ;  a  considerably 
quantity  of  thb  ore  has  been  raised,  there  ' 
appears  every  probability  of  a  future  abup- 
dant  supply,  and  the  quality  is  most  excel- 
lent. It  is  the  English  cobalt  which  baa 
been  used  in  the  present  instance,  and  it 
is  in  no  degree  inferior,  either  ip  fullness, 
clearness,  or  brilliancy,  to  the  foreign  pro^ 
dnce.  The  price  of  Saxon  and  Swedish 
cobalt  is,  we  understand,  lower  than  that . 
at  which  our  English  mining  companies 
can  afford  to  bring  it  forward,  hut  we  . 
'  entertain  no  doabt  that  the  legislature  will 
as  early  as  possible,  favour  by  protecting 
duties,  a  branch  of  oi^r  domestic  produoe# 
whiol)  la  Kkely  to  prove  so  valuable.    Thia 


of  hia  trust,  that  having  on  the  road  to    Prince  Regent  has  been  among'  tbe  first 
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lo  honoor  ihiu  wnUMkMng  witk  his  pa- 
|icm«gCp  by  4irtotiiifC  a  oervkslo  ba  ma- 
«pikqllirM  for  biniMK;  the  groqn^  •olonr 
oCvbioliistobe  nade  from  EntHiiboo- 
ML  The  meK  prajadaoe,  th«refoi*e^  In 
iMTOurof  the  foreign  eoballv  if  that  is  Mm 
onlj^  ^iiSealty,.  will  acareeljf  matotaia  ito 
fr^Minil* 

MvA^ed: 
Tbe  magnificent  new  road  along  the 
banki  of  tbe  Derwent,  from  Cromford  to 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  was  opened  on  the 
1st  instant,  having  been  completed  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Rutland,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
iti^tbe  short  %pace  of  twelve  months.  By 
means  of  this  road,  a  line  of  noequalled 
beauty  Is  opened  for  tbe  traveller,  to  the 
^tcbt  df  36  miles,  and  every  hill  of  any 
conSe<|iience  is  avoided.  A* branch  has 
also  been  opened  from  the  Cromford  and 
Belper  road,  to  commnmcats  with  tbe  road 
from  Nottingham  by  Rrpley  snd  Wfa-ks* 
nfurk,  at  «  ptace  called  Bull  Bridge,  by 
means  of- which  the  fatiguing  aieent  to 
Crich  is  avoided,  an^  the  road  is  new  a 
most  beautiful  level  neaviv  from  Ripley  to 
Matlock  Bath. 

Scotland. 
SxpivsionofaCoalPit, 
.  The  following  filial."  accident  happened 
in  the  coal  pit  at  Newtoa^reen,  Ayr. 
Abopt  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  18th  uR.  Mr.  MUter,  tbe 
msnngcr.of  the  cost  works  beiongiiig  lo 
Mensrs.  Taylors,  in  tbe  proseentioo  of  his 
duty,  went  into  the  pil$  and  he  awl  tbe 
oversman.of  the  pit^iiilter  providing  tbom- 
selves  eaeh  with  m  safetgr^lamp,  proceeded 
to  examine  a  |>arl  of  tbe  mine  « rough! 
some  time  ago^  in  order  to  open  a  door  by 
which  to  increase  tbe  cirentation  of  tbe 
air,  and  they  were  followed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance by  six  of  the  ordinary  colliers.  When 
^tlicy  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way 
tKe  lamps  indicated  tbe  presence  of  by* 
drogch  ;  but,  having  confidenee  in  their 
efficacy,  tbey  proceeded  until  both  lamps 
became  red  hot,  and  then  the  gas  ex- 
ploded, scorching  and  tossing  them  abont. 
The  over<;roaQ  Was  severely  bnrt,  and  died 
the  Tuesday  following.  He  bad  been  in* 
jured  by  a  former  exploiion,  and  was  just 
returning  to  his  work.  Tbe  manager  was 
found  dead,  f^om'  alt  appearance  snft^ated 
by  the  cbtike  damp  wmcta  saceeeM  tbe 
estplosion.  Tbe  cotHeffB  escaped  with  fit- 
H^  erne  injury;  and,  with  tbeovetamaa 
got  out  immediately ;  bnt  tbe  body  of  the 
manager  was  not  foond  till  an  boor  or  two 
afterwards. 
Tbe  safety  lamp,  which  oceaaioned  tfao 


•xiploifam,  opoo  being  tezaminad,  was 
found  to  baTo  a  small  defiact  aithe  socket. 
A  candle  was  nsed  in  the  lamp,  by  tbe 
melting  of  which  some  tallow  had  fallen 
on,  m  adhered  to  the  wire  ganee.  From 
tbean  fbcts,  and  from  that  formerly  stated 
tbe  lanp  Jieing  excessively  heated,  it  is 
conefaided  that  tbe  combnstion  proceeded 
eHber  from  tbe  eoommnicatioo  of  tbe  gas 
with  tbe  flame  tbroogb  tbe  defect  of  the 
8oekeU*from  the  illumination  of  tbe  grease 
on  tbe  gau2e  by  tbe  bigb  temperature  of 
of  the  lamp— from  tbe  extraordinary  beat 
the  lamp  itself— or  from  a  combination 
of  these  circnmstancei,  and  not  from  any 
deficiency  in  tbe  original  indention  of  Sir 
kompbry  Davy.  It  thus  appears,  that 
tbb  unfortunate  accident  which  happeued 
ougbt  not  to  lessen  tbe  confidence  of 
minera  hi  these  lamps,  when  sotBrient  care 
ia  token  tbat  tbey  be  not  faulty  or  im- 
prudently nsed.  We  are  assured,  that 
upon  one  occasion  a  l«i^>  used  at  Ayr 
colliery  continued  safe,  with  Ibe  Inflam- 
mable air  buraiag  in  it  for  tbe  space  of 
three  hours,  and  that  at  that  colliery  the 
greatest  confidence  has  been  placed  wo 
them  by  workmen. 

Extraordinary  Fish 
A  large  ^nd  most  remarkable  fish  was 
lately  thrown  ashore  at  Largs,  near  Gree- 
nock.      It    measured    exactly  nine    feel 
fix    inches    and    a   half,    from   the    tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  was  covered  with  hard  scales  on  tiie 
bsrk,  arranged  in  diagonal  lines,  (ind  in 
shape  much   resembling  a  double  inredge. 
Its   circumference,  at  the  thickest  part, 
eight  feet  nine  inches ;  about  which  place 
there  were  also  three  parallel  lominons 
rings,  of  a  bright  gold  colour.    The  belly 
was  of  a  greyish  leaden  blue,  diversified 
with  round  black  spots;  and  the  ventral 
^\k%^  which  were  three  in  number,  wben^ 
extended,  displayed  a'beautifbl  purpliab 
tinge,  frliM^ed  with  a  bright  yellow.  Wbat 
distittguisbea  this  fish  from  all  others  in, 
that  it  waai^  tbe  caudal  fin,  in  lieu  of 
wbiob  It  is  mnisbed  with  a  long  and  elas- 
tic membrane/^^jeasuring  fourteen  inebee, 
and  of  an  oblo^f  ellptical  shape.    Its 
mouth  ia  large  in  pivportion  to  tbe  size  of 
its  body,  and  tbe  muscles  of  it  are  seem- 
ingly Of  great  strength.    It  bus  a  triple 
row  of  very  Imige  teetb ;   and  from  the 
upper  jaw  proceeded  two  borny  excrea- 
cenees,  reaembUng  In  shape  tbe  tusks  of  a 
bear;  tbe  under  law:  ia  barbed,  and  baa 
oorreapondiuf  aoeketa  for  tbe  reception  of 
tbeexcresenoes.    Tbe  fish  waa  conveyed 
Ui  Ayr  for  dtaaectlbn}  and  fbrtber  par- 
tieslafa  will  sburlly  bt  laid  before  the 
public. 
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POLrriGAL  BBRI6C0PE. 
*  'Panorama  Office^  J%ly  ^8;  .1318. 

Order,  Geiitlenieh,  orders  I  ^-^^ 

Well,  ^aftfemeu,  here  we  are  on^^  i^^re, 
though  Dot  all,  after  the  .Tatigues;  of  t|i^ 
electioQ :  I  am  glad  to  lee  so  inaay  of  u^ 
retwmetL  I  think  iteh^ve  pretty  vrell  «utr 
veyed  the  inland :  some  in  t|ie  Borth ;  othe>» 
io  the  eaat  or  west.--the  Borough  of  Steep- 
bill  cQfiti<iue»  to  .do  itself  hoaour,  byre- 
tarning  yoiv  Colooel.^ 
*  Odear»  Sir,  that  is  not  the  phraseology 
iiow ;  the  carreiit  phrase  i«^— «« it  has  done 
mc  the  honour  to  elect  me  one  of  its  repre- 
sentaHves  in  the  ensuing  parliament  :*' — 
hot,  I  assure  you,  we  had  rather  a  close 
run  for  it. 

The  Old  Chnroh»  I  suppose,  stands 
where  it  did*. 

Whv,  yea;  but,  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
more  dilapidated  than  I  have  been  used  to 
see  it. 

They  must  "  beautify*'  and  white-wash : 
but,  pray,  did  yon  remark  any  new  cob- 
tentides  in  the  neighbonrhood  ? 

Two,  for  certain;  one  at  each  end  of  the 
tbwti :  conspicuous,  enough- 
—Beside  the  Old  Meeting  House  in  the 
back  to6.  The  "Royal  Oaks"  at  the 
Crown,  supported  the  "  freedom  of  Elec- 
tiou"  in' the  old  way  I 'suppose:  tliev 
polled  altogeiher;  .  .     *• 

No,  no;  they  know  better  tlian  that: 
thfey  polled  by  two^s  and  three's;  but  all 
OB  on^  side:^tb  say  truth,  if  rtiey  fiad  not 
supported  the  «•  freedom  of  election*'  as 
aforesaid,  I  d6ubt  Whether  we  had  not  been 
beat  by  our  opponents. 

You  had'  vL  proper  understanding  with 
them. 

O,  yeaj  they  are  very  iihdierstaiiding 
men.  *     '        **     . 

Gentlemen,  now,  if  you^pleasp  for  a 
Peri. — : ' 

The  Hues  and"  the  reds  were  nearly 
matclied^  I peijieive :  rthot|ght,  atone tim^ 
the  jB^oritywas  getting  too  strong  J^r 
you.  '  \  ' '  '      /. '  '    •   ^ 

They  fetchea  jtheir  votes  fr^iii  all  parts  of 
thej^in^n^j  but  my  ''Royal  Oals^s*'*  wefje 
at.booi^. .  ^     .T  .        .      • 

Onder.-l^ay,  Gient-r ; 

I.fmicj,  Sir  John,  it  was  the  outvotes 
th^  tamed  the  'scale  against  you, 

Voib  indeed,'  I^  'wtm-^  oiU-voied,  sure 
eQoagh»-^4Mit  tlie  jchief  cause  of  my  diaap- 
poiotneot  was  the  viUsioous  |i^iality  of 
the  retunbiBg  officer.  *;  .    .  ; 

O^  bQ»  bflt  WM  <w  tbe^wrong  sid^  was 
he?  vI4tfoi^  i1|e  coq)oi94i<)^^i)«4  Ncii 
hoDcrt  fellows.  '     '  '  ■.  .     . 


Ja<3k4Q-offtea  cross  ekttmiB»l  )ll^^«teS*sB 
severely;  and  ^et  aside  such  a  HulfibiA*'^ 
good«n«i,  toU^nSe  a  majority 'sgaWiif^mef^ 
—when  lieikifew  .tliet  every  mail'  on^bilf 
own  Bide  was  biribed  !*>-tbere  was  iM^tAi 
honest  man  anWnr  ^m !  except  John  BlituV; 
the  carpenter;  who  had  been  paid  bisbill» 
for  work  done  at  the  Hall;— it  had  been 
standing  for  seven  years  ^— but  he  got.paid, 
the  day  before  the  election. 

That  was  not  a  bribe  / 

No)  but  it  was  a  gratifieatifm ;  and  John 
said  as  much ;  for  he  thought  the  debt  des- 
perate. 

O  fie,  fieI-**do  you  suppose  they  touched 
twenty,  generally? 

Five-and  twenty*, or  they  are  grossly  be-. 
li^.^But,  I  believe  I  shall  give  his  wor- 
ship an  opportunity  of  seeing  I^ndon;  I 
shall  shew  him  the  lionf. 

They  say  your  opponent,  the  young  lord, 
is  a  promising  man. 

Aye,  that  he  is :  for  he  prpinia^d  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  he,  or  any  man  living 
can  perform.  i .  , 

HA^tfks  well i  does  he>    ' 

Why,  not  well:  he  flourishes  and  flal- 
ten :  but  I  could  not  make  sense  of  what 
he  said.  H/e  said,  among'  other  thinsrs, 
that ^  '    --  ^ 

BoW  pray,  Gentlemen,  whatahtftwedo 
for  the  Peris^**-' — '-^  ^ 

lie  is  a  handsome  young  fellow:  1  am 
afl-aid-  ih^  ladii^s  ^ere*  in  opposition : '  the 
Mayoms  as  well  i»  the  Mayor. 
*  You  did  not  £i%  «s  a  friend  of  our*s  did ; 
«*^He  stood  candidate  for  a  borough,  where 
the  manuflictur^  iss6vip4K>nneiv^but  can- 
vassed the  town,  with  his  wife  ttnd  dauah- 
ters  by  his  sidv,  who  wore  Leghorn  chwg, 
unthinhingly,-- hut  not  unobservMly.  'The 
coasequeiiee  wa^ .  he  lostliis  election. 

Why*  aye,  we  laid  a  duty  of  siv  shil- 
Hngs  on  T^ghoms,  as  a  foreign  article,  last 
ilessions:'  bat  f  little  foresaw  jsuch  a  conse- 
quence. No,  tndeedj  my  first  misfortune 
was^tbe  startling  of  my  horse  ^t  so  many 
(tags  and  sir^itmcrs  of  my  pwn  people  com- 
ing ottt  to'tneet  me ;.  such  drumming  and 
^l-umi^eting,  ahd^shoutsl— be  j (imped  asid^ 
into  a  di^eb  dry  oltch,'  and  there  vre  stc^A 
both  impounded,'  for  some  tjrae — tiir  the 
people  had  done.Ia'dgiiiag.;7^f<Mr  they  sW 
there' were /rt).pbnes  broke. 
.  I  ajnlLfraid  youi;  owaliorse  WM  as  mucli 
your  enemy,. as  the,«iw  Mayor^  ThosB 
^bo  laughed  a^jfou,  1  doub^  di^  not  vote 
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Wby,  I  Idolctfi  rtfMv  bMMc!  I  dm 
dkiBie^*— tbey  sbottkl  have  Mip|M>rtefl  *•  t\it 


Well,  Gentlemeh,  this  is  aW  very  a  pro- 
jitfi;— buf  the  public  tvitl  ex|>e<^t  a  PBtii- 
9C09r.  thU  moatii ;— ho#  thai!  we 

Here's  odr  Ify  friend  In  a  comer —he  gave 
himself  no  troobfe—bot— Lord  CKester- 
fldd  says,  inbts  day  fhc  price  of  a  borough 
waa/*0vr  thmuanA! 

It  ia  nomfioe! 

Pray  were  the  worthy  <f  fghts  «At  o^  did 
they  jeHfAi^MiieA/M. 

They  told  thenuelves. 

A  VrtVohg  at-t^ifmeift  for  (tnlVer^al'lifffVage! 

They  complained  of  poverty— hi^hrntos 
and  Irixes— then  there  ivas  tkie  neiir  bridge 
•—and  thfe  nefi^  rade  groOnd^ ^ 

— ^And  irfew  hats  and  bonneta  for  tlie 
voters*  wives  and  daogbfers— all  these, 
with  the  itsiMil  &c.  ftc.  might  well  amount 
fo  JieethommuL 

Complimeuts!  Sir,  compliments  of  the 
season ! 

Well,  Gentlemen,  1  -Jee  It  is  of.ooose 
attempiing  to  cha<»0e  the  subject  of  couvet- 
satioii,  NoPsRiscOPBthiaMpDth  :  what  are 
fQjrefgn  affaira  to  ua  ?— when  home  pews  ia 
■o  much  more  interesting. — — 

la  wtiat  atate  di4  yoo  Bad  the  couolry, 
generally? 

Impro^ltfJ;;  every 'wTrtrrfeiriiprovingijbfc- 
yOttd  escpectation.  The  towns  are  little 
Londons ;  th^  old  hdd^^  tn  th^  anUent 
cittes  are  dlsiipli^anhg  so  flist,  that  in  an6- 
tli«y  geneVirtioA  tli6  former  style  bf  bultdtng 
wlllWknov^iionlybytrrfdlticrtT:  atldgd6d, 
■olid)  aufost^titiial  structures  arc  risihg  in 
tbetr  stead. 

Thatdied  cottages  art!  notir  sacceed«^  by 
comfortable  briok  hdosea ;  and  these,— by 
the  toltfttf  of  the  brick— are  new  within 
ib%M  fttt  yean :  many  bundreda  of  them ; 
andin  aHplaeesc^N  alon((the  road. 

Ahd  ptttf,  hoi^  did  the  peoj(»le  look,  who 
inhtibitthem^ 

In  as  good  health  as  ever  was  seien  i  per- 
liap$»  as  it  was  holiday  time,  and  al)  parta 
were  alive,  they  might  appear  to  advantage. 
It  )a  certain,  the  immense  supply  of  Man- 
chester-cotton goods,  baa  apread  ah  air  of 
neatness,  and  c1eatine»a«  and  smartness,  too, 
in  domestic  life,  very  different  from  what 
was  comlfhon  fornV^riy.  The  poorest  hoases 
hare  white  furriitufe— jnofO're  or  less — and 
tbei  p6orest  cottagers  have  white  d^es8es— 

More  {or  less :— however,  it  ia  certain, 
that'tiie  eonntry  ahopi  ire  better  sapptied 
than  ewt  witbtmaMfi  graaterHrari^ty 
—and  atprioea  whioh  admit  the  labooriog 


danes  to  enjoy  <bem.  1  waa  aarpn«ed,  oh 
the  road  I  travelled,  to  Nib  tfaeii"  dftTptay. 

Tbefium^^crof  rtifirft  contributfls  to  thia: 
but  nothins^  more  than  the  mHil  coacbeai 
for  they  would  have  the  roads  mended: — 
the  means  of  intercauriie  are»  therefore, 
wonderfully  facilitated— and  tliey  run  but 
every  wliere. 

I  found  even  that  where  the  mailabad 
ceased  to  run— tieing  now  conveved  by 
other  routes  yet  the  comrouuicatfon  waa 
kept  up,  wflti  KttTe  diflference. 

The  mail  coaches^  paid  uo  turnpike 
idofy^  which  tempted  the  innkeepjera 
)o  establish  them,,  at  first:  and  now  they 
find  company  sufficient  to  support  them  on 
the  road.  Tlie  inns  themselves  too  arc 
tiiiich  improving.  The  roads  have  beeo 
widened  or  trimmed,  over  almost  all  Bag- 
land,— in  consequence  of  the  oecesmty  Hir 
employing  the  poor,  a  winter  or  two  ago. 
l^hat,  then  temporary,  bat  pressing,  cala- 
mity,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  produced  last- 
log  benefits. 

And  the  emptoymeut  of  the  poor — 

Why,  to  say  tnith,  the  period  of  an  elic- 
kion  is  not  the  most  favoiiralile  time  ibr 
determining  on  the  enipToyinent  of  ths 
boor:  they  were  all  industridus  eoougb 
kround  the  poll  booths,  and  bawling  out 

*« /areafrr— but,  the  shopkemra 

bomplained  universally  of  havihg  nothing 
^o  do— except  standing  at  their  dobra  to 
hear  bow  the  election  weAt  oo. 

You  should  except  jprintersandhawken.- 
<— Pray  how  many  hand-bills,  broad-sl^s» 
ind  adviertisemcnts,  do  you  si^pose  weitt 
iported}  The  card-makers  confess  tM 
thiir  warehouses  were  emptied  in  a  *"<^^ 
hor  could  all  their  workmen  kecp^c*  wWi 
th^  demand.  1  wish  somebody  wotild'state 
(he  expenses  of  a  general  electioQ,  as  it 
concerns  the  public.  £,gr. 
Candidates  [brothers,  sona  and 

nephews,]  JM,  and  Wounded 

(including    Ireland)     ....••.•••  '4ft 

Constables  Do.  Do. 70 

Pkrtizans  killed,  wounded,  aud 

cariled  off  for  dead  ••" W 

To  die  hereafter,  from  bruises, 

liquor,  &c,  &c. Wo 

Quarrels  produced,  not  to  be 

made  up  for  seven  years ••         %SoO 

Dealing  removed  from  *•  voters 

on  the  wrong  side"' xJl^kS 

Money  [drawn  from  London  •••£1,wk),0to 

From  other  iMmks •••••     dO0l,Ow) 

Spent  in  chaiae  hire,  coach  liire^  . 

r&c. **);ot* 

Horses  killed  (auppoae  2,06CO  at 
£2;5.perhdrsc^ - UfpObb 

Postilions  killed,  drivuig  tiigKt 
and  day  N«uiittwit*ffl*i*.*M<M)«*t  80 
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Keams  of  paper  used  in  band*' 
billa,  advertiReraentB,  squibs  St, 
crackers;  letters  to  country 
gentlemen,  to  correspondents, 
lotbe  worthy  electors*  &c.  &c. 

Hme  lost  by  country  loobies  and 
others  going  to  "  zee  the 
iimers  o*  tb'  elexion,""  but  bav- 
iBg  DO  buBineaBlhere*"**** 

Sfop»  stop$  or  yoo  will  ruin  half  (he 
Mifti4it»  befbre  you  hare  done.  Your  cal- 
cuhrtioDa  begin  to  grow  serious — mmnum 
de  Tidmi  . 

— Then,  tbere^s  the  journey  to  London : 
tte  Meml)erand  his  Lady,  ami  the  family ; 
the  whrter**  dtsaipation— then,  the  petitio«i 
— coonae*,  attorneys^  agenta,  wittreites,  at- 
tendaota,  mesaengers,  writets,  rdpotters — 
theup  dinners  on  thewtuning  ide — and 
dinncra  on  the  losing  side-^for  both  Kidea 
dine  now-a-days  I— Well,  it  nwiat  be  ae- 
b*o«rledged  that  a  general  election  is  ndt 
fteifermed  for  nothing* 

And  the  wlitficies  aay  the  nation  pays 
ft»r  aH.  I  am  glad,  however,  the  nalibnal 
idcome  improves.  So,  the  Custonis,  I  see, 
eacreaaed  last  week,  ov^r  the  same  week  in 
isil  year  £951,000.,  and  the  week  before 
£185,000.  The  FrenHI  Customs,  too,  are 
Ulkdn  at  19,000,060  ftdncs  for  this  year, 
aftbire  t&e  last.  We  thought  it  very  bold, 
imoDfh  or  two  ago,  to  taik  of  the  French 
Ibttda  at  79;  bin  t  see  they  have  touched 
77.  BkA  of  Frante  1,600  and  odd.  Prus- 
Mta  Id^B  81.    S«e  i^hn  peace  is  doih)(  1 

—And  flftill  rising:  the  hdldcfrs  of  the 
FfiaaiaM  loan  were  reiidy  to  hftVe  given 
ma  pttr  cem.  for  mowy,  rather  than  s^ 
fM  of  tb^  stock,  it  was  riving  so  fa^t. 
Twfy  tyorro^red  tifoA^  from  every  wh^rc: 
« yr^t  hduae  did  bM  by  tltbosHnds  during 
iMlie  days.  Quile  a  lucky  hity  (br  some 
Mkk 

^iMfWiu  a  potitt  for  a  Pbri^copk,  how- 
ever ;— but,  pray  should  we  not  say  some- 
iMnf  aboM  a  plot  in  France,  to  steal  the 
Mlgv«Ad  nm  awUy  wfth  the  crown?— 
7w  moat  b«  an  Uki^a  Roydh'tt  plot  .-^ 
bM;  te  Mffotte.  Aye,  aird  plots  elsewheiy 
Mfe  The  hdnHt  Q^m&ns  cannot  settle 
ttkSt  utftr  co|i»fittrtlOn-{— let  them  draw  at 
#»^tutfe  fromllie  Abb£  Sieyes's  <<  pigeon 
MfiS^:"— (He  Frendi  woald  have  sworn  and 
MAtoM  t#^ty  ofihe  hm  canstittttibns  in 
g|H^oriawi!ile'tft»stfGermtfnsWe  debatln|; 
oRr  pnwt&iis  CfueiMett. 

What  elfte  sM!  w6  stite  in  the  Peki- 

SMe  thit^-^ 

rac^  with  th#  expedatid^  of  peac'e, 
pi^aflk  in  Eutdp^ :  that  in  Atnerica,  thingft 
do  ocit  look'  eqdally  pacific ;  that  report 


affirms  tliat  Ameriea^tlte  United  States 
bas  reaHy  invaded  the  Spanish  territories ; 
that  nobody  .  can  sec  the  policy  of  Uiis 
movement V  it  will  recoil:  that  the  Spar 
nish  court  is  not  the  only  one  that  will  be 
perplexed ;  and  that  no  civilized  state  Cfl^ 
be  pleased  at  the  perfidy.  Stale  Soutj^ 
America  to  be  as  much  couvulsed  as  ever. 
— A  trip  to  Africa  : — hope  for  the  tflVc^ 
tual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  du^ 
time  :— wish  the  wine  maken>  at  liie  Cap^c 
of  Good  Hope,  would  pick  their  grapes  . 
more  carefully*  and  study  the  fliivour  of 
their  liquor.  Trust  that  India  is  once  more 
tolerably  quieted :  bt^t,  at  a  cokt  to  be  cal- 
culated hereafter.  Giveaglaoce  at  China  j 
— and  hope  the  beat. 

Should  not  we  hint  at  the  breal^ing  up 
of  the  ice  round  the  North  pole?— ^ttlie 
settlements  formed  %nd  fortified  by  Russia, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pole  ?  On  1  he  o0ur 
made  by  Sweden,  to  sel(  tire  ialai^d  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  the  West  Indies:— «^i 
will  buy  it?  On  the  fleets  of  marauders 
pirates  —  and  conclude,  by  saying,-^ 
that  the  causes  of  activity  begin  to 
operate,  though  they  do  not  shew  them- 
selves, as  yet:~that  it  will  not  be  long/in 
all  probability,  before  some  things  will  be 
known  openly,  from  which  the  disposition 
of  more  than-  one  court  and  government 
may  be  shrewdly  inferred ;  and  perhaps 
the  ej7>ecla^/e  state  of  the  world,  fbr  a  timev 
may  be  iucJnded  in  that  infierenee. 


%•  Her  Miyeaty's  health  being  tbe  aul*- 
ject  of  daily  report,  is  the  cause  of  a  vaniety 
of  opinions:  it  is  certainly  very  bazardotf». 


vaiab 
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STATE  OF  TRADE. 

fJi^s  Coffee  Htmse,  Jiity  $0,  18 1 8. 

Trade  in  general  is  rising:  it  is  rising 
at  home:  it  is  rising  abroad.  I'here  is 
every  prospect  of  its  continuing  to  rise. 
Nor  is  this  report  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  either  of  prime  necessity,  or  socl^ 
as  rnatst  be  obtained  from  this  country  ex- 
clusively. The  reports  from  the  Custom 
Hoase,  of  duties  paid,  confirm  this  ori- 
nlon.  Th6  number  of  sbip«  entered  at  the 
various  docks— the  amount  of  the  dock 
dues— riie  activity  given  to  tl»e  labourers, 
and  varioiJi  persons  engaged  in  the  trans- 
port of  merchandize— are  so  manv  syrop- 
tortis  Of  eucreasing  trade.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  general  aspect  of  Ihings  U  favour- 
able. 

But,  fhc  very  fact  of  this  cncrease  baa 
\U  attfcud,Yrit  evils :  the'  workuied  in  cer- 
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tain  departm^ntg  of  Ihe  maBufactaret  of 
thin  country,  £ndiug^  that  Trade  is  brisk, 
and  likely  to  be  brisk,  have  ilruck  for  an 
advanre  of  waj^es ;  and  thus  bate  givfn  k 
check  to  purchases  and  sales  iu  their  irnv 
of  business.  We  pretend  not  to  koo\7  the 
ments  of  the  case  with  tufiicieot  accuracy 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  it.  We  Igiow 
that  an)  individual  who  thinks  Jie  can  ob* 
tain  greater  reward  for  bis  latKNir,  in  ano« 
ther  place,  has  a  perfect  acuJ  unquestiona- 
ble h^ht  to  seek  that  other  place;  but,  to 
conspire  with  numbers  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  be  ought  not  to  obtain  by 
josttrc,  he  has  no  right,—  nor  can  any  such 
right  l>«  granted  to  him,  or  to  any. 

We  presume  not  to  determine  whet  tier 
the  master  manufacturers  do  really  impart 
to  their  ialx>uring  hands,  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  their  present  gains; — but,  we  say, 
thjit  before  .their  present  gains  are  esti- 
mated, the  sums  paid  by  them  in  support 
of  their  workmen,  during  the  time  of 
their  distress,  which  were  nothing  ehe 
tlian  absolute  loss,  ought  to  be  replaced  ; 
together  with  recompense  for  incouveni 
ences  consequent  on  that  los^.  For  every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  extensive 
manufactures,  knows,  that  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  certain  sums  of  money  In  wages, 
or  in  charity,  is  not  the  termination  of 
loss,  to  an  establishment  A  stoppage  of 
labour,  from  whatever  caiii^— has  '*  c 
long  tail:'  ^ 

in  the  mean  while,  the  Continent  is 
striving  to  wre^t  the  palm  ^m  the  rnauu- 
factaros  of  Britain  ;  and  if  what  they  re* 
port  t>e  true,  it  is  but  just  to  coMent— 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  Ijtt  them  enjoy 
the  credit  and  applause  due  to  their  skill 
and  taste.  We  may  regret  that  our  people 
•hould  aggravate  their  own  injury  by  their 
conduct  I  but,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  Continental  workmen  should  for- 
l>ear  from  obtaining  any  and  every  tri- 
mnph  in  their  power..  Hitherto  British 
Goods  have  experienced  pre-eminent  fa- 
vour ;*^but,  how  long  that  will  continne— 
who  can  tell  ?  > 

The  confusions  existing  between  the 
masters  and  certain  branches  of  their 
workmen—for  all.  It  seems,  are  not  agreed, 
*^have  throjwn  a  shadt  over  the  CaTToit 
Market.  Who  will  puc^hase,  when  he 
cannot  turn  that  iiurcliase  to  advantage  ?  — 
wlien  he  cannot  even  ensure  the  security 
of  such  purchases  ?  We  have>  thereibreb 
to  report  very  limited  sales ;  with  a  general 
expectation  of  a  rise  to  attach  on  goods 
already  finished,  and  proper  for  fmmoiiftte 
delivery.  Letters  from  Liverpool  are  to 
tbia  eifect :  "  the  Manchester  trade  being 
9till  interrupted  by  the.  wothi/a^  ipiaaen 


{persevering  in  their  demands  for.  advance 
of  wages,  the  whole>of  the'Cottoh  market 
is  extremely  dull ;  and  the  price  liaa  felleD 
a  halfpenny,  or  perhaps  somewhat'  more, 
per  /A." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Woollek  Tradb,  wc 
learn  that  the  demand  so  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply,  that  our  manufacturers  have 
not  ouly  exhausted  the  wools  of  our  own 
island,  as  well  the  long  wools  as  the  flne 
wools,  but  they  have  also  purchased  from 
Abroad  great  quantities  of  the  inferior 
sorts.  It  is  usual  to  porchase  fine  wools; 
but,  to  purchase  all  sorts,  is  not  customary. 
And  of  this  the  foreign  workmen  complain ; 
not  without  reaaon:  for,  if  the  raw  mate* 
terials  of  their  manniactore  be  brought 
away  from  them,  though  the  grower  roaf 
reap  the  benefit,  the  fabricant  mutt  stand 
still.  The  farmer  may  be  enriched ;  but 
the  farm  is  not  the  only  d^>artmeiit  of 
the  community.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wool 
is  iu  iuWi  demand,  that  old  blankets; 
though  apparently  worn  out,  are  aaleatile 
articles,  and  are  worth  sixpence,  or  leven- 
pence  per  lb.  for  the  porpoae  of  being 
again  cqmbed,  and  put  into  a  condition  to 
be  intermingled  among  new  materials. 

This  process  Is  nothing  oew.  iu  respect 
to  Silkeo  Goodsi,  in  France.;  the  velvets 
of  Lyons  after  having  tieeowom  out,  as 
their  weaken  supftoMd,  wei^e  unravelled, 
and  the  siik  wet  converted  to  aome  utefpl 
purpose,  in  new  prodnctiuns;  but,  the 
differeace  of  value  betweeo  aiHbJmd  wool, 
might  well  be  thought  to  warrtnt  a  ppocett 
for  one,  which  we  thould  noli  eiren  iu  mis« 
picion,  have  applied. to  the-ethe/.  We 
derive  our  information,ihowever»  from  the 
most  authentic  sources..  We  do  iiol  aay, 
that  these  secoud-hand  nateriait  are  nted 
in  Broad  Cloth)  but,  Ihey  certainly  are 
used  in  tome  exteiitive  aanufatrturesi  aod 
are  one  resource  agaiuttihe  high,  and  rit- 
ing  price  of  the  proper  and  necattiry 
kinds  of  wool. 

1  he  foregoing  reomrks  indicate  the  in- 
terference of  the  Pritish  Artixaii  with  the 
Continental.  As  to  foreign  pn>duetioii9» 
such  at  Colonial,  the  Contiueol  may  raiher 
be  said  to  interfere  with  thote  of  B«taio. 
It  is  tnie,  that  certain  stateapu.  the  Contt- 
neiit  possess  Colonies ;  but,  ib  if  elear, 
tliat,  tuch  is  the  demand  for  these  aitifdet, 
that  the  Coloaiet  of  thote  powen*  uHer 
having  supplied  their  own  wanti^  have 
not  a  sufficiency  remai^ijig.  to  supply  the 
wants  of  others:  hence,  the  pricea  nte: 
and  bencei  the  merchantt  direct  their  at- 
tentionto  the  more  abundant  aupply  which 
tliey  may  find  in  Britain;  and  to  tbst 
c/<a9Mr  supply  alto,  all  thiogaconaideredy 
that  greater  clioie%  and  tbfttjiuperior  and 
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nore  ready  aMortneot.  For,  it  U  to  be 
ob«erT«d,  that  io  mercantile  affairs,  ac- 
comnioclatioo  is  profit— eitbertathe  boyer, 
or  to  the  seller,  or  to  both. 

From  these  hidts  the  reader  Is  partly 
prepared  to  expect  a  report  of  encreaied 
pricea  io  the  CorFCs  market:  bnt,  in  fact, 
the  rapidity  with  which  thoae  pricea  havf 
recently  risen,  is  b^ond  what  he,  or  any, 
might  anticipate.  The  holders  themselves 
stand  sosiewhst  aghast,  at  the  salea  and 
the  pricea  they  hare  lately  witaetsed.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  week.  Coffee  rose 
14ai  to  l€s«percwi.,  progressively,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  decline.  A  great  part 
of  this  was  occasioned  by  the  arrivals  of  the 
Foreign  Mails,  with  favourable  acoannts 
from  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Iec.  Ttiese  set 
all  the  cnqairers  m  mcfticM  ;  and  the  hold- 
era  reaiiaecl  first  dk  then  4s.  then  6s.  and 
aome  tt  ia  aaid,  even  more. 

Tb^  have  since  realiied  additional 
pricea}  and  great  qnantilies  hsve  been 
dispoaed  of.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  desire  of  securing  a  supply  has  had  its 
full  effect,  and  that  the  prices  have  seen 
their  higheaf,  Ibr  the  present.  It  may  well 
be  aupposed,  that  this  opinion  must  be  ac- 
cepted Willi  aome  jMMrl ion  of  uncertainty : 
if-  Che  demand  Irom  abroad— for,  it  is  not 
home  csoiiamnpttoo  .that  operates  in  the 
present  iustance,  should  continue,  or  tie 
invigorated,  there  is  no  saying  what  may ' 
take  phice.  -  At  all  t:vetits.  It  is  a  moat 
hopeful  aign^  and  extends  beyond  time 
prraeut. 

TiKNigh.  SooAR  canmit  Iwaat  of  a^  rise 
equal  to  that  of  Coflfee,  yet  it  has  in  some 
degree Toltowed  in  the  same  coarse:  the 
demand  has  been  steady;  and  the  im- 
provement may  be  taken  at  as.  to  4a.  per 
owt.  The  holders^  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  market,  demanded  a  rise  of  8a.  which 
vraa  ioatantly  acceded  to;  the  demand 
liecame  mora  extensive;  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  the  qnantity  which  the  brokers  had 
in  their  bands  on  commission,  was  cleared 
away,  and  disposed  of.  Those  who  had 
larger  qaantities  than  osual,  under  their 
GOOBinaiid^  continued  their  aalea  to  a  very 
late  boor;  aad  the  whole  amount  of  what 
clwDged  haada,  io  a  single  day's  sale*  waa 
eatimatcd  at  6.000  casks. 

It  may  l>e  reosarked,  that  brown  Sogara 
were  nsore  sought  after,  «nd  cleared  off, 
aft  n  iMtter  price  than  the  mlddling-^none 
under  70s.  or  80a.  flue  whIteJamaica  rea- 
lised 94a. 

The  Refiners  who  had  been  rather  flat, 
n  few  dnya  before,  aoon  felt  the  HRscts  of 
thia  movement;  some  of  thdn  withdrew 
their  goods  IWmi  sale,  till  th^  resolt  of 
waa  foUt  ibrwftrd  alaad  pratty 


clearly  before  them :  others  accepted  an  ad^ 
vanCe  of  about  9s  and  disposrd  of  tlieir 
articles  at  an  advantage  which  tiiey  bad 
not  previously  contemplated. 

Vhe  prices  of  fiicR  continue  to  fluctoete 
with  much  conformity  to  the  prices  of  corn 
at  market';  aad  these  htive  of  late  been 
variable,  ao  have  been  thoae  of  this  im« 
ported  grain.  A  paroH  of  East  India 
Rice,  not  less  than  n,800  bags  being 
brought  to  salc^  a  few  da>8  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  ei  the  sale,  went  off 
freely ;  aad  contrary  to  expertation  at  the 
market  currency,  if  not  rather  a  shade 
higher.  Thia  article,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  l>e  hazardous  ;  as  the-  prire  de* 
pends  less  on  itself  and  its  real  vaine,  than 
on  accidental  circomstanres,  by  whivh  it 
may  be  affected,  for  better,  or  for  worse. 

Pepper  has  lately  been  ^istingnished 
among  the  spices,  as  an  artiele^in  cou«ic1eiw 
able  request  Pimenlo  |iar takes  of  the 
aame  advantage :  the  prices  are  looking 
npwards,  which  cahnot  be  said  at  this 
moment  of  spices  in  general. 

TbeGovernmentcontiact  forProvisi  trs, 
expected  to  be  20,000  tierces,  ia  looked 
for  in  September,  and  may  have  a  consi- 
derable effect  on  prices,  as  that  time  ap- 
proaches ;  but,  at  present,  beef  auci  pork 
offer  little  variation.  Bacon  is  steady. 
Butler  is  railed,  and  is  riding,  on  account 
of  tbe  drynaas  of  the  season  near  London ; 
indce«l  the  quantity  made,  it  is  expected 
win  fait  ghort  of  that  which  osaally  baa 
been  depended  on. 

The  aoaroity  of  Oil  in  London  baa  been 
repeatedly  noticed  by  us;  and  although 
aoconnta  from  the  fisheries  are  favoorable, 
yet  the  price  continues  to  improve:  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  difllerenoe  Ut 
considerable  between  what  is  in  hand,  and 
what  is  expected.  The  ready  sale  of  tbe 
latter,  at  the  pricea  asked,  has  caused  the 
owners  to  atijpnlate  for  higher  terms:  say, 
asl.  to  331.  Oil  from  the  Southern  Whale 
Fishery  alao  derivea  some  advantage  from 
the  general  feeling.    Rape  oil  advaucea. 

There  is  a  revival  in  tbe  demand  for 
ToBiCco:  and  the  bnyers  shew  themselves 
somewhat  freely. 

Spirits  in  general,  are  oerlainly  not' 
riaing.  £very  aale  of  Rum  to  any  extent,  is 
felt  on  the  market;  and  tbe  price  mnat  bo 
reported  a  ahade  lower,  ncoording  to  qnn« 
iity.  The  fine  is  by  far  the  moat  saleable. 
Brandt  and  Geneva  as  before. 

The  pricea  of  Tallow  have  been  gra- 
dnalty  heightening:  the  demand  haa  been 
brisk  ;  and  few  pareela  offering.  Flax  ia 
in  somewhat  brisker  request:  Hemp 
heavy ;  the  pricea  have  rather  given  way 
atStMtiabnrgh. 
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Thye  cpuntry  has  been  to  closely  engaf^ 
with  the  electioDf,  ui  the  early  parts  of 
this  tnooth,  and  with  the  prelimiifariei  of 
Hsnrett  towards  the  close  of  it,  that  otor 
correspondents  have  had  ItttI"  lebore  to 
Beport.  It  if  fAxibabfe,  thtft  differences 
will  state  niooh  dissimilarity.  Raia  has 
been  greatly  wanting  in  aome  places  { 
others  have  had  abundance.  The  Wheat 
hi  our  opinion  is  safb  and  fiiroorakiile : 
other  corn  not  equally  so :  but  the  late 
ram  may  restore  all. 

•    I  1  III  -ir' 


iankrupU  and  CertificaUs  in  ike  order    ^ 
their  daieit  with  their  Jttornies, 
BANKauPTs,  June  97. 
Attwood  J.  Qldbury,  Salop,  TiciuaUer.     S^ls. 

SwainaanaCo.  Frederick's  place,  Old  Jewry. 
BFowden  J.  H.  Mint  squfare,  Tower  hilT,  gun 

maker.    SoU.  Evitt  and  G6.  Haydon  sqUare. 

Midorrcf.  . 

SwfDh  M.  St.  Jamc»^8  street,  vine  merchant. 

Sou.   Kearsey  and    Co.   Bishopsgate   street 

within. 
PWllipps  J.  Uppar  Eaton  street,  PImlIco,  coal 

marchaat.    Sot.  Wcttig,  Duke  street,  Port- 
land placp.    . 
Rawlinsoa  R.  Manchester,  pawn  broker.    SoL 

Buckley,  Manchester. 
Smith  C.  Bristol,  boot  manufacturer.  Sol.  Biea, 

Southampton  bdildinm,  Chancery  Une. 
Somhall  B*  Layster,  Hereford,  former.      Sol. 

Walker,  Vtncoln^s  inn  titilds 
Tuoker  B.  Bristol,  d  sind  c.  SoU.  Hicks  and  Co. 

Bartlf  tt*s  bulldinas.  Holbom. 
Wooddeston  T.  WT  Dover  street,  riccAdilly,  ca- 
binet maker.    Sols.  Brooks  and  Co.  John  st. 

Bedford  row. 

CEHTirrCATBS,  Jufy  18. 
6.  W.  Ban,  Great  Spring  st.  ShadWell,  auc- 
tloiiear.    T    Miller,   Portsea,  grocer.    F.  R0I- 
1  a9d>   St.  James's  st.  Westminster,  ptrfimMr. 
J.  YouDghusband,  Liverpool,  ship  broker. 
nkNKKUFTcr  suPKRSBDBD,  Jime  ao. 
Mi^or  R.  Penny,  Milsori,  Salop,  fkrmer. 

BAHkHVPTCIBtf  KnXAmOB0. 

W*.  Clark,  of  the  ship  Friends,  merchant. 

BANKaU^T.' 

Homsby  T.  Klngs^on-upon-Htill,  grocer 
Elgehon,  Gray^s  inn  square. 

CEBTmCATES.  Ji^jlt. 

J.  Adlington^  Chesterfield,  draper  R.Deii- 
ttf^Bavdnfey^  Uncoln,  blacksmith.  J.  James, 
Bristol,  grocer. 

aaNKBOPTs,  «Ai^4. 

Bgrton  J  Sft.  James's  place,  dress  riiak^.    Sols. 

,H.and  F.BnII,  Holies  srreet,  CsTencSsh  sq, 
Cooke  T.  and  Co    Sirantl,  musk:  seller.    Sols^ 

Flichard^on    nd  Co.  New  inn. 
GmbsJ    Bi<hopsgftie  St.  w!!ho\ii,  grocer,    Sol. 

Vlftoent,. Bedford  street,  Bedford Iquare; 
Sddsn  D.  LirerpoM,  merthant.  Sols.  Lowe  and 

Co.  Southampton  buildmgf .. 


Sol 


T.  Glover,   Liverpool,  grocer,     T.  Gotuig, 
Stajncs,  lailor.     J    Lamb,  Cr«sceiU,  ^1ulbrle^ 

Scrchant.  J.  Martin,  MiicTiam,  butcher.  G. 
one.  Broad  strecr,  dry  of  London,  mcrchanr. 
W.  I^iterndister,  Rochester,  innholder.  J,  E, 
Poole,  Newcastle^ a i>oii-Tyne,  «eraw  hat  asano- 
fucturcr.  U  Siep^  Haymarkel,  jcweHcr.  J. 
Weeks,  .Saint  Dominick,  Cornwall,  miller.  J, 
Wnley,  Willoughby  Waterless,  Leicester,  ht- 
mer.  J.  Younger,  Crescent,  Minories,  London, 
merchant. 

BANKaOPTCiSS  SlJPEaSCDCO,  Jubf  7* 
O.  Longthire,  Appleby,  Westmorland,  draper. 

BANKMfPTCY   EKLARGtD. 
W.  O.  Coleman,  Wapping,  slopsdfer. 

BANKROFTS. 

Homsby  TCornhill,  lottery  office  keeper.  Sols, 

Jenninjrs  and  Co.  Carey  street. 
Lin4ers  W    Tetsworth,    Oxford,  iankcepar. 

So/s  Rose  and  Co.  Gray y inn  squac^* 
Prichard  J,  Chiuich  lane,  Whitechapef,  cooper. 

Sot  Tilbury,  Falcon  street,  AtdcrsgatestreR. 
Tickell  J.  Brigehou^e,    Cumberland,    broker. 

SoL  Clenncll,  Staple*^  inO. 
Tomlinson  W.  Nottingham,  h4>erdasber.  Sol. 

Lawrence   Dean\  court,  Doctor^s  Commoo^. 

CaaTIPICATES,  J«/Jf  98. 

W.  Barton,  Doncaater,  nnatstcr.  J.  H. 
Croucher,  Great  Alie  st,  Goodman's  fields^  gpiiit 
merchant.  A.  Dom,  Saint  Mary,  Lambeth,  tic- 
tualler.  T.  Fennell  and  Co.  Jewry  sirecr,  AM- 
gate,  Ix>ndon,  soap  manufaatnrers.  G.  Gregify, 
Chester,  cheese  factor.  A.  Johnson,  Manchaa- 
ter,  silk  mercer, 

BAMKauPTS,  JaZy  11. 
Ashworth ,  Stan'^field,  Yoilc,  fustain  mannfacto* 

rer.    Sol.  Radl -y,  Oldham. 
Ball  J.  Wailing  street,  straw  hat  mannf^torer. 

Sols.  Sweet  and  Co.  Basinghall  street. 
Bntt  J.  Wappinit,  brewer,    Sols.  Roi^land  and 

Co.  LincolQ*s  inn  fields* 
Reeves  J.  Hornbtottoh,   Somerset*  victualler* 

Sols.  King  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 

CERTIFICATE^,  Jug.  1. 

A.  palcamber,  Bucklersbury,  merchant.  (.. 
Fishei^,  Throgmorton  st.  merchant.  S.  He^crt, 
North  Newton,  Oxford,  cowH^per.  T.  Lic8- 
lan.  Great  Alie  strict*  OoodWanN  liehN,  ship 
broker.  £.  Uiid,  Wararkk  row,  Blaclrfrian 
ro^,  baker,  P  Tet^  Seston,  R«iil«»d,  shaap^ 
jobber.  W.  Vantersteen  and  Co.  Wutqa^su 
Bishops|p*e  st.  silk  manufacturers.  S.  BTWiI- 
mot,  Bristol,  brewer. 

Blk^RtrPTCT  ENLAftGEO,  July  U." 

J.  May  hew,  Osyth,  Essex,  miller. 
BANlt'Rt;PT8. 

Godwin  E.  Tottenham  court  road,  cheeslKaiMl- 

monger.    SoU.  Poole  and  Co.  Graf's  iffi^ 
MoTy  I.  B  Hawkschurch,  Dorset,  baker.    sBb. 

King  end  <U}.  Bedford  row. 
Oliver  J.  R.  BUol^eatb,  merchant.  SW.  Biriiie* 

ton,  Fenchgrch  street.     ,    .    .  ,^.    w 

Oakley  G.  and' Co   Old  Bon^  streel.  otfimt 

makers.    SoU.  Oakley  and  Co.  Maroh^Jaiai^ 

Csnnon  street. 
Stevens  J.  CoHtatHlk^  Devan,  mltal^   a^i. 

Luxmore,  Red  Lion  sonare. 
Wall^er  T.  Gebrga.ktMr     ^' 

berda^er*  5a^.XirlObjm£iigtie 
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Watkiii  W.  and  Co.  Aldermanburj,  warehouse- 
men.   Sol.  King,  Serjeant's  inn. 

J.AntrobiM,  CastletoRt  Lancaster,  manufac- 
tuwr.  T.  Arnold,  Rochester,  grocer.  J.  Hftf- 
)aro  and  Co.  Oldham.    M.  Hazlehurtt,  Liver- 

fioi,  block  and  pump  maker.  R.  Muiferidge, 
ing«ton-upan-Thames,  corn  mrrchani.  C.wl- 
1*i<,  IVfanchester,  grocer.  J.  Smith,  Shrewsbury, 
ttnen  drtrper.  J.  Standish,  Liverpool,  flour  dea- 
ler J. -Young  and  Co,  Sheffield,  button  manu- 
focturers. 

BANKRUPTS,  JuJy   18. 

J^shwood  John,  Manche&ber,  g(ocpr.    £92.  Ma- 

kinson.  Temple. 
Baron  M.  Coteford,  Gloucester,  scrivener.  SoU. 

Adiington  and  C6:  Bedford  row. 
Clegg  J.  "C.  Manche4i^r,  (iinber  merchant.  Salt. 

Hiird  and  Co.  1  emple. '  \ 

CunliflFcr  R  Astley,  Lancaster,  shopkeeper.  Sol* 

Gackcll,  Wigai). 
Dawjon  W.  Weiherby,  York,  innkeeper.    Sol. 

Lake,  Dow  gate  hij). 
IFord^  J.  Bi^borotigh  Rtreer,  3vr.ton  CreKeot, 

builder.     Spl.  Cope,   VV^ilson  sVeet,  Gray's 

inn  lane. 
Jones  J.  Cambridge,  cabinet  maker.  SoU.  Xoone 

«Dd  C».  B«<1foW  row 

liDpeat  W.  Kinicot,  Somerset,  tallow  chand- 
ler.   5o^  Hiighmoor,  Scot^sy^rd; 
Pearson  J.  W  Great  Marlborough  street.    Sob. 

Day  iea  and  S«>n ,  Loth  b«ir> . 
£biUipps  T     Haking,  -Pembroke,   meichant. 

Sft^.  Slide  and. Co.  Gray.*!  inn. 
Taylor  S.  LiverpooU  Qh^mitt.     Mf.  Black- 

stockaod  Co.  King's  Bench  walk,Tc(nple. 
West  T,  Manchester,  builder.    SoU  Appleby 

miidCo.Oray*smn. 
Wheeler  S   A.  Birmingham,  merchant.    Sol, 

W.  TdOke,'Ho]born  courts  Gray's  intt.' 

^BRTlFICATBSf  Jflg.  8. 

J«. S.  Aahe,  Livejrpool,  moreham.  B.Barber, 
Bradwetl,  Derby^  lead  merchant.  D.  Baror, 
Hotfnds^iich, . Loa«l-.aR?^hccaxy.  R.  9oj00tt, 
IVewport,  botcher.  J  Car,micbael,  ^ittleRua* 
«U  afreet,  Co  vent  Oarden,  piMtry  cook.  W. 
Frankif,  Painswtck,  Gloucester,  corn  dealer 
3-,  Hooum,  tJpholUnd.  Lancashire,  cotton  ma* 
nvfactui^.  W.  Lawrencf,  Old  street  road,  yic- 
toaller.  W.  Mooi^,  Sowerby,  York,  doth  ma- 
nnfaciurtr.  £.  NicolltHemel  Hempstead, Herts, 
wine  merchani. .  W,  Nuns,  AHevton  Bywater, 
York,  roper.  &.  Senior,  BriKol,  clothier.  T, 
Simmonsj.  Birmingham,  d  a|id  ch. 

BANKKOrrCT  SUPBRSTOKD,  Juiy  SI. 

J.  Brown,  RaicUfFe  highway,  slopseUer. 

i^bbott  S.  .New  9pun>  St.  $witiiin*8  lane,  mw» 
chant.    Solt  .§weet  and  Co.  Ba^lqglyaU  street. 
Armitage  W.  Thome,   York^  mariner*    S^li 
"EnTs,  Chancery  lane. 

Hall  Milcah  and  Thomas,  Kingston-upon-HuU* 
'-woollen drapers.  * 6*0/.  Spence,  Threadneedte 

street. 

lUidge  W.  Carbuiton  street,    Fit2roy  square, 

•  horse  dealer.    SoL  Pearsoh,  St.  Helen's  place, 

.  Bishopsgate  street. 

X9ialin  James,  ChadV  mw,  Gnv's  ion  lane. 

Soli.  W.eston  and  Co«  FeochuKb 


CERTIPICA7M,  iiny.  11« 

J.  Dean,  Dean's  buildings.  Poplar,  baker.  J. 
Smith,  Duke  street,  Old  Artiller?  ground,  Mkl- 
dlesex,  silk  manufacturer.  A.  ^pear,  B^ing- 
halj  it.,  inerchant.  I.  Spence,  Providf^nce  row. 
Hackney,  merchant  T.  Redmayne,  PrestbtL 
LancaitTrr,  linen  draper.  W.  Wigglesworlh  aifa 
Co.  Halifax,  merchants. 

BANKRUrrciBB  SUFERSBPEV^  Julff  ^ 

W.  TapKot,  PlymQUth,  vUtualler. 
J.  S.  S.  Cook,  Golden  lane,  cheesemopfer* 
J.  Alt  wood,  OMbury,  Salop,  victualjer. 
W!  Cooper,  FenchurcK  street,  merchant. 
T  Hafl,  Ashbourne,  Derby,  coachmaker. 

BANKRUPTB. 

Colbourn  J.  Puddiiig  lane,  6sh  salesman.    Soi. 

Bower,  C)ifford*s  inn. 
Blore  R.  Craven  place,  ^ayswater,  stone  mafoii. 

Soi.  'Dawson,'  Seville  row,  Burlingtdri street- 
Sherry  J.  Romsey,  Southampton,  hatter.    M. 

Bogue,  Clement's  inn. 
AlcockE  A therston,  Warwick,  bat  naaufao- 

(urer.    Sol.  Carter,  Coyentnr. 
Coifard  T.  Langholm  bridge,  LapfCast^r,  i|i)il|er.' 

Sols  Dickinson  and  Co.vSray's  inn. 
Bopth  W-  and  Co  Bi^hop-weaimouth,  Di^ha^j 

ship  buildi-rs.  ^0/,  Baki<it(>n,  Symbnd^s  Inn. 
TomlingJ  Chad's  rd^,  G ray Mnn  lane,  brick- 
layer. .Voit  Weston  and  Co.  Fenchurch  street. 
Lee  R.  Great  Winchester  street,  underwriter. 

;^e^.  Farren,Tbreadneedle  street. 
Knight  £.  Bcooe  Beaks,  York,  clothier.    Sal$. 

Clarke  and  Co-  Chancery  lane. 


»w  churchyard, 
Wjcot  T.  Port-ea,  linen  draper.    SoU.  Cnurte- 


bricklayer. 
ttrieet. 
^nifclfe_Ijwer^ 


emple. " 


Rowboiham  R.  Butley,  Cherster,  timber doajt^r. 

Sfds.  B'll  and  Co.  Bon  ' 

7jcot  T.  Port-ea,  linen 

nay  and  Co.  Walbrook. 
Barrnw  J.  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  bdokbinfler. 

Sol.  Armstrong,  Staple  inn. 
Ranford  J.  Bermondsey  street,  tripeuian.    Sob. 

Drew  and  Son,  Bermondsey  street. 
TajftorJ.  LewisnaiD,. Kent,  linen  draper.    Ml. 

Comorford,  Copthall  court- 

CERTIFICATES,^!^.  Ifi. 

W.  Osbourne,  Scutcoates,  Yorkshire,  mer- 
chant. C.  Coles,  Fleet  street,  statlooer.  '  J. 
Coulter,  Chatham,  carpenter.  E.  H.  Shaw, 
Li^Bipool,  merchant.  W.  1.  Smith,  Birmiqg- 
ham,  victualler.  W.  Forder,  Bacing^toke^ 
stage  Qoach  proprietor.  W.  Tilt,  Si.  Paufs 
chu/ch'yard,  confectioner.  J.  Sajisi^m,  Creed 
cliurch  lanej  victualler.  T.  Mariin,  l^risxbi, 
linen  draper.  J.  Polley,  Gray's  mn  Jane,  pliim- 
ber.*  HI  C.  Payne;  Strood,  Kent,  brewer. '-K-. 
Thompson,  Chipping  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire^ 
baker.  R.  Cble,  King  street,  Holborn,  coach 
makn. 

BARKEUFT,  Julff  S8. 

Hadingtpn  M-  King  street,  West  $mUhfeldp 
harn^sm^er.    i^.  Lewis,  Crutch'ed  friaci. 

CER.T1PICAT49,  4^^  13. 
R.  Sl^ariand,  Exater,  saddlar.  T.Carr,  Qxp 
fr«^ijgroqer. .  A.  $ol99BQp,  CroHD^Qurt.  Tiiread^ 
needle  street,  merchant.  R.  Thomas.  PWroouth 
dock,  wine  mefch^t.  .  J.  Aspinal,  Cumber^ 
land  street.  Curtain  roa^.  stone  maswn.  W« 
Ashley,  Ooswell  street,  laceman  .J  Boa^a* 
manj  Liverpool,  merchant.  J.  Owen,  Stour- 
bridM,  Ironmong  r.  R.  Webb.  Winslow,  He* 
nefoMsblre.  farhier.  W.  A,B(Owo,  Celleft 
hill,  merchant.  W. .  Sorby,  North  AostiOs" 
l(orVhici^  a|»otheci||h.  .  J.  Walw«Ml«  0Mb 
port,  manuncturer. 
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PRICES  CURRENT, /iiJi«^0,  1818. 


£.  ».  d.  £.  «.  d 

American  pot-Mh,  per cwt  2  10  0  to  8  14    0 

Ditto         pearl 3     00  3  20 

Barilla I  11  0  0  0    0 

Braod^,Cogn'tac.bund.gal.  0    0  0  0  8     3 

Cainpbirr,  rt-Aned...  .lb.  0    0  0  0  5    0 

Ditto  unrrfiutd-«cvl.  II     0  0  13  0     0 

Cocbiiipsl,  fine  black,  lb.   1  M  0  1  18    0 

Ditto,  Enst  ludiu  ....  0    5  0  0  0    6 

Coffrtr,  fiiie  boiid....cwt.  8     3  0  8  6    0 

Ditto  ordinary 7  18  0  7  17    0 

Cotton  Wool, Surinam, lb.  0     1  11  0  3     2 

Ditto            Jamaica..   0    17  0  19} 

Ditto           Smyrna  ..0     14  0  1     7 

Ditto           EafiUlndia    0    0  II  0  1 

Currai.ts,Zant..  ..cwt*.    5    8  0  5  Iq 

Elephants' Teith 92    0  0  26  0 

Scnyelloei    25    0  0  30  0 

Flax,  Riga ton    0    0  0  80  0 

Ditto  Petersburgh   ..     0    0  0  67  0 

Galla^Tnrkcy....  cart-- 11   10  0  18  0 

Geoera,  Hull.  bomt.  gal.    0    3  7  0  3 

Ditto,  Etiglisb .••9  10  6  0  0 

GttmArah»c,Tnrkey,cwt.  9  10  0  11  0 

Hemp,  Alga ton  48    0  0  49  0 

Ditto  Peteraburgh  ....  0  1  0  0  0 

Indigo  Caracras  ..  lb.    0    00  6  0  II 

Ditto  East  India  ....  0    7  0  0  9 

Iron  Rritiah  bar*  ••  ton.  11  10  0  0  0 

DittoS«tdisbG.CN.D.21   lU  0  82  0 

Ditto  S«ed2odturt  18    0  0  19  0 

Lendinptm fbd  0    0  0  85  • 

Ditto  red tun    0    0  0  86  0 

Ditto  white ton  38    8  0  0  0 

Logwood ton  8  10  0  0  0 

Bladder,  Dutch  crop,  c»t.  6    0  0  7  0 

Blabogauy A.    0    16  0  9 

Oil,  Lttrca--84gal.jar    18    0  0  0.0 

Ditto  Florence,  I  cheat  2  10  0  0  0 

Ditto«liale*«> 35    0  0  0  0 

Ditto  apermaceti**  tun    0    0  0  68  0 

Pitch,  Stochbolm  ••  cwt.  0  II  0  0  If 

Raisina,  bloom  ....  cwt.  0    0  0  5  l€r 

Rice,  Carolina  bond*-**  1  18  0  2  0 

Rum,  Jamaica  buud  gal    0    3  3 

Ditto  Leeward  Inland* '0    3  0 
Saltpetre,  East  ludia,cwt  2     10 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  14  0 

Silk,** -raw,.. -Ditto*..    1  18  0 

Tallow,  Romta,  white  ..  4    0  0 

Ditto  ,  yellow..   3  19  0 

Tar,  Stockholm.... bar.    10  0 

Tininblo«k« cwt.     4  12  6 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  0 

Ditto  Virginia    .•.-.•  0    0  8j 

Wax,  Guinea e*t.    9    0  0 

Whale  ftna(Greenl)  ton  65    0  0 

Win-t 

Rel  P.  rf,  bond  pipe  ••  40    0  0  50  0 

D  tio  I  •!' «m 38    0  0  44  0 

Ditt.  Madeia****^*.*  60    0  0  70  0 

Ditto  M.nntain 28    0  0  33  0 

Ditto  Cal<»TP|la   0    0  0  0  0 

D.'tiSlerry butt  30    0  0  60  0 

I>itloClai«t*****«««*««90    0  0  C5  0 


70 


0    3 
0    3 

0    0 
3     1     0 
2    8    0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

1 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0    0  10 
9    0    0 
0    0 


Chnmiele,  [STS 

Pirt'Offiee  Skares^  ^.  Jwmm  20. 

CanaU,       £.     «.  £.  «. 

Chesterfield    ....  Dir.  51 102  —  —  — 

Coventry    ....  (Dit.  441.)  ..  940  — 

Croydon 5  10  — — 

Crinan  2    2 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (D.81.)    «5  — 

Grand  Jnoctlon  ...(Div.61.)..  830  — 

Grand  Snrry   65—  —  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dir.  51. 100  —  —  — 

Hudderafield 

KennettandAron 28  —  — — 

Leeds  and  Uverpool  (Div  10l.)i50  —  155  — 

Lancaster Dit.  11 80 — 

Oxford    DiT.311 ,615  — 

Pcakforeat 63—  tfl  — 

Stratford  &  Avon 10— 

Thames  and  Medway   38  —  «- «- 

Doek$. 

Commercial  ....  DTf.  32. 10a.    70  —  —  — 

Eaatlndia Dit.  71...  170  — 

London    Div.  31 80 —  —  —  . 

West  IndU....DiT  101.....    109 —— — 
faftiraaee  Com^met. 

Albion 5O0ah..£50pd.  50— 

Couoly  •••••• —  —  —  — 

Eagle 605pd. 2    5 

Globe Dir.  61. lao  —  —^ — 

Hope 50  5pd 41—^ 

Imperial  ••••500  50pd.  ••••    90—  «—  — 

London  nre 27  —  — — 

London  Ship 22  10"  ^- — 

Royal  Exchange.  .DiT.  10  ..  260  «-  —  — 

Rock 50..2pd 4  12  — — 

Union  Fire  Life  •  - 1001. 80  pd.    8110 

fPktmr  fTarki. 

Grand  Junction •»•••«. 53  10  —  — 

London  Brl<ige. . . . Div.  31. 10a.5t  10  60  — ' 

Manch^ter  and  Kalford .36  —  —  — > 

PorUmoath  and  Parlington  501.    8  —  —  — 

Ditto  (New)  50L..DiT.6 33—  6    t 

Soath  London ••IT —  —  — 

West  MfiddlcMX.- 100 54—  53^ 

.Bridm. 

Sottthwark • 61—  — — 

Waterloo • 18  10  —  .. 

Ditto  Old  Annnities  60  all  pd** 39  —  —  — 

Ditto  New  do  40  ah. all  pd.  ...28    5 

Tanxhall  Bon^  07  pd., 100—  — — 

UtintfTf  ItutUuHmu, 

London,  75g8 ....50  — .  —  — 

RnBMly85gs. 12  12  — -* 

Sttiry,  30g8*  10 —  — — 

Mmet. 

British  Copper  Comp.  100  ah.-  • —  .—  —  — 

Beeralalone  Lead aad Stiver.... 26  — 

Balspill 10  pd. ^  — 

Great  Hewaa. 15  pd 22 —  — — 


Higbgate  Archway 


7—     7  10 


AnctionlfaH ••...24  — 

Flvepercent.  City  Bonds.... .107  — 

Chelsea* •  10  sh  Dit.  Dir.  18  •• 

Lo«.  Commer.  Sale  Rmhbs  lOOp  84  — 

Loa.  Plonr  Comp.  14  pd 1  19 

East  Londoa*.100l. ah. •..,... .r—  — 
Gaa  lighl  and  Coke  Coaspaoy  70  •« 


1     5 
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MET£OROLOG[CilL  TABLE.  LONDON  MARKETS. 


[874 


Jan«  tl 

Sd 

S4 

26 

2« 

27 

28 

29 

30 

July  I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

S 

7 

8 

10 

j; 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17' 
18 
19 
20 


60 

eo 

57 


66 
68 
66 
66 
65 
66 
60 
60 
61 

Qe> 

66 
68 
64 
60 
67 
67 
60 
Sfi 
67 
67 
68. 
S^ 
67 
69 


74 
76 
84 
74 

76 

80 

80 

71 

75 

76 

77 

78 

75 

76 

75 

72 

76 

74 

76 

78 

79 

85 

76 

76 

80 


66     76 


H 

60 

55 

58 

60 

66 

67 

68 

62 

68 

66 

65 

57 

60 

60 

66 

64 

64 

59 

e^ 

60 

^ 

64 

64 

71 

es 

70 
66 
64 
64 

64 


f  85 

III 


29.8« 
,70 
,80 
,92 

30.«^ 

29»75 

,92 

30»»* 
»19 
,10 


,10 


Dryness 

by  Leslie's 

Barom. 


4o   Cloaoy 
47  Sbowry 
56  Fair 
61  Fair 
65  Fair 
59  Cloudy 
78  Fair 
56  Showry 
86  Fair 
105  Fair 
84  Fair 
72  Fair 
» -  - 176  Fair 
>Jf  70  Fair 
,01  66  Fair 
.03  70  Fair 
29*»®  80  Fair 
,94  69  Fair 
30»<>0  78  Fair 

,01  66  Cloudy 
29,85  78. Fr.ni.nt 

.75  160  Fair 
,  ,96  '76  Fair 
30,17  !66  Fair 
,2T  [86  Fair 
;i6l02  Fair 
,10  80  Fail- 
,04|76  Fair 
29,90  85  Fair 
,91  81  Fair 


Lomiion  Premiums  of  Insurance, 

Aberdeeo,  Xh{iidce,  Perth,  &c.  15s.  Od. 
Africa,  2ffs. 

Amelia  islaod',  -Ogs.  to  Ogs. 
American  Statca^  30«/tO  35«. 
Belfast,  Cork,  Dubfiii,  20s.  to  30«. 
Brazils,  2gs. 

Hamb'onirh,  ke,  15f.  9cf.  to^Of. 
Cadiz,  Lubon,  Oporto^  25#.  to  30«. 
Canada,  2gs.         ^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2|p«. 
Constaatinople,  Smyrna,  9fC, 
East-India  (Co.  ships)  3^5.  to  S^gg. 

■     out  aiid  home,  7gs, 
France.  15t.  04f .  to  20#. 
Gibraltar,  25s.  to  ^. 
GoUeDlrargb,  20*. 
Greenland,  out  and  home,  -  g$. 
Holland,  15«.  9tf.  to  20i. 
Honduras,  &c,  2gs. 
Jamaica,  35s.     . 
Leeward  Islands,  25f . 
Madeira,  25#.  tO.  SOs. 
Halta,  Italian  States,  &c.  35f. 
Malaga,  30«.  Ukl^gi. 
Newfoundland,  1}^#. 

Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,   15s.  9d. 
Ri^er  Plate,  2|pf. 

Seathem  Fishery,  out  and  home,  }0g9» 
8tockho]D,Petenborgh,  Riga,  Ssm,  20#. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  171b.  6oz 48.  4d 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8    11 2    2 

TbeQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1     1 

The  half    ditto      ditto    2    2J   0    6| 

POTATOES,     • 

Kidney »  .0  0  i  Ox  Nobles  ..700 

Champions  . .  7>'  0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,,  26  Od  to  3s    6d 

MEAT. 
SmUkfieldy  per  tfone  of  9b.  to  sink  the  OffaL 

Ti^^t  I   _i^.. A         .1         1     II 


1818. 
June     27 
July        5 
12 
19 


Beef 
#.  d. 
.  5  0 
.  5  0 
.  5  0 
.  5    6 


mat. 
*.  d. 

5  4 

6  0 
5  6 
6.0 


▼eal. 
1.  d. 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6    0 


pork 
s  d. 
6    0 


6  7 
0  7 
017 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  larfife  32  to  40  lbs. . .  10  8g 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs '  ISOs 

Loaves,  fine.. , 12  If 

Powder,  ordinary,  9 to  lllbs 114t 


COTTON  TWIST. 

July  19.     BTule  1st  quality,  No.     40    Ss.    3d. 

— ^ —No.   120    7s.    j3d« 

^2d  quality.  No.     40    28.    9d. 

Discount— 22|  per  cent. 

'"         "  '     '  ■    ■■  I  i.ip     I      iiH 

COALS,  delivered  at  13#.  per  chtdd,  advance, 

t      Sunderland.  |     Newcastle. 

JOM    28.  ..  34s  6d  to37  6  I  339  9d  to  44  6 

July       5.  . .  36s  3        38  9  '  S5i  9d      45  3 

12.  . .  35s  0        38  0  ;  34s  6d      44  6 

19.  ..  35f  6        S9  0  I  33s  Od      46-« 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  23 
Dressing  Hides  ..21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  21 
FUt  Ordinary    ..   16 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  dos.  2T 
Ditto  50  to  70..  ~ 
Seals,  Large....  100 


Soap;  yellow,  in2s.;  mottled  112s.;  curd  116 
CAUDLES;'  per  doz.  lis.  6d. ;  moulds  12s. Od. 

Course  of 
Bifboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2^ 
.  Altona  us.  2 
Paris,  3d.d, 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
iz 


(Ja^i; 


38J 

36.10 

36-4 

11-r 

^-3 

34-4 

24-20 

24^40 

39 

.      .         .        2«> 
Agio  Bank  of  Ho 


Exchange, 
Palermo,  per  oz 
Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 
land,  2  per  cent, 


Jdgd. 
51* 
471 


44 

59 
59 

67 

!1I 


;HAT  and  STIIAW>— at  SKiTHFliLiir; 


Hay 

«.    s.  li. 

Jtitie^r.   6    0    0 

Jaly   If..   6  10    « 

10..  8    8    0 

,  '  If-    8    8    0 


Straw. 
£.  e,  d, 
3    5    0. 
3    0    0-* 
3    0    0 
8    0    # 


Clorer. 
£.  #0*  d 
7     7    0 

7  7    5 
0    0    0 

8  8    • 
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0 
0  0 
8     3 


5  0 

0  0 

1  19  0 

0    6  6 

8    6  0 

7  17  0 

0    3  2 
0    10} 

0    I  7 
0     1 

ft  lo 

86    0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
?8  0 
0  If 
6  10 
9    0 


£.  «.  d.      £.  «.  d 

American  pot-Mh,percwt  3  10  0  to  S  14    0 

Ditto         prarl 3     0  0      3     3 

Barilla 1  11  0      0 

Brandy^Cogniucbund^al.  0    0  0      0 

Camphirp,  re6nrU....tb.  0    0  0      0 

Ditto  uiirf  fined  ocvl.  II     0  0    13 

Cochitifal,  fioe  black,  lb.   1  16  0 

Ditto,  Enst  India....  0    5  0 

CofiVt,  fitie  build . . . . c»t.  8    3  0 

Ditto  ufdiiiary 7  13  0 

Cotton  Wool,  Sari  nam  ,1b.  0     1  11 

Ditto  Jamaica..   0     I  7 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..0     14 

Ditto  EaaUlndia    0    0  11 

CniTai.U,Zant....cwt..    5    8  0 

Elephants' Tetth 33    0  0 

Scrirelloea    85    0  0    30 

Flax,  Riga ton    0    0  0    80 

Ditto  Petersburgb   ..     0    0  0    67 

Galls,  Tnrkt^....  cwt-.  11   10  0     13 

Geoera,  Hull.  bon^U  gal.    0    3  7      0 

Ditto,  Engltsb 0  10  6      0 

GttmAiabic»Tnrkey,cwt.  9  10  0    U    0 

Hemp,  Higa too  48    0  0    49    0 

Ditto  Pftcrabuff h  ....  0  1  0      0    0 

Indigo  Caracraa  ..  lb.    O    00  6      0  II 

Ditto Eaat  ludia  ....  0    7  0      0    0 

•  Iron  Rritiah  bar*  •  •  ton.  1 1  10  0 

DittoS«tdi8bc.CN.D.31   lU  0 

Ditto  S«ed  3od  surt   18    0  0 

Lfnd  in  ptfi. fbd  0    0  0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  whito too  38    •  0 

Logwood ton  8  10  0 

Bladder,  Dutch  crop,  c»t.  6    0  0 

BI«kofauy fl.    0    1  6 

Oil,  Lttrca--34gal.jar    18    0  0 

Ditto  Florence,  I  cheat  8  10  0 

Dittowliale .....35    0  0 

Ditto  apemiaceti-- ton    0    0  0 

Pitch,  StockboliB  ••  cirt.  0  11  0 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  000 

Rice,  CartJIina.  bond*-*-  1  18  0 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal    0    3  3      0 

Ditto  Leeward  bland- -0    3  0      0 
Saltpetre,  East  ludia,cvt  8     10      0 

Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  8  14  0      3 

gilk,-- •raw,..  •Ditto-..    1  18  0      3 

Tallow,  Rumia,  white  ..  4    0  0      0 

Ditto  ■■,  yellow ••  3  19  0      0 

Tar,  Stock  holm....  bar.    10  0      1 

Tiniublo«k8 cwt.     4  13  6      0 

Tobicco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  0      0 

Ditto  Virginia    ......  0    0  8j    0 

Wax,  Guinea c»t.    9    0  0      9 

Whnle  ftna  (Greenl)  Um  65    0  0    70 

Win-: 

Re1P.r!,boud  pipe  ..  40    0  0    50    0    0 

Dtiol'i'oo 38    0  0    44    0    0 

Dittc  Madein 60    0  0    70    0    0 

Ditto  M.nbtnin 38    0  0    33    0    0 

Ditto  CalcnvelU   0    0  0      0    0    0 

D.'toSIorry butt  30    0  0    60    0    0 

]MtloClM«t*******««*«9ft    0  0    65    •    0 


3  8 
0  6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 


3 
3 

0 
1 
8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0  10 
0  0 
0    0 


Chraniele.  (S:2 

CanaU.       £.     a.  £.  a. 

Chesterfield    ....Dlv.df 103— ' 

CoTentry    ....  (Dit.  441.)  ..  940  —  —  — 

Croydon 5  10  —  — 

Criuan  8    3 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (D.31.)    65  — 

Grand  Junction  ..<Div.  61.) . ,  330  — 

Grand  Snrry 65—  —  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dir.  51. 100  •— 

Huddcrafield —  —  — — 

Kennett  and  Avon 88  —  —  — 

Leeds  and  Urerpool  (Div  10{.)35O  —  855  — 

Lnncaatcr...«..DiT.  11 80 —  — > — 

Oxford    Div.31l pl5  — 

Pcakforeat 63—  61  — 

Stratford  &  Avon 10— 

Thamea and  Medway   ••....    38—  —  ^^ 

Doek$. 

Commercial  ....DTr.  3/.  10a.    70  —  —  — 

Eaatlndin Div.71...  170  — 

London    DIt.  31 80 —  —  —  . 

WestIndia....DiT.10{.....    109— 

iniurancM  Companiet. 

Albion 500ah.,£50pd.  50— 

Coonty  •••••••• —  —  —  — . 

Eagle SOSpd. 8     5 

Globe Dir.  61 130——:  — 

Hope 50  5pd  •••••• 

Imperial  ••••500  00pd.  •••• 

Loudon  fire 

London  Ship •• 

Royal  Exchange- -Div.  10  •• 

Rock 50..3pd 

Union  Fire  Life  •  •  1001. 80  pd. 
fPktmr  fTorki. 

Grand  Junction.. ••.•••.53  10  ^  — 

London  Bridge ....  Div.  31. 10s.  58  10  60  — 

Manchester  and  Kalford .36  ..  —  ^ 

PtarUmonth  and  Partington  501.   8  — 


4     1 

.— 

90  — 

^» 

37  — 

•— 

88  la 

•- 

160  — 

«^ 

4  18 

.. 

81  10 

«• 

Ditto  (New)  501...  DiT.6 33  — 

London* 


Sooth 

West  Mfiddkeez 


•17  — 
•54  — 


100 

Briigei. 

SouthwariL ••..61  — 

Waterloo 13  10 

Ditto  OldAnnnitiea  60  all  pd*-39  — 
Ditto  New  do  40  ah. nil  pd^  -..88    5 

Tnnshnll  Bondi,  07  pd., 100  — 

ZJiirmTf  ItutUuiumM, 

London,  75gs 50  * 

Roatel,  S5gs. 18  18 

Sttiry,  30g8«  10  — 

Rritiah  Copper  Gomp.  100  sh.-  • 

BeeralaloneLeadaadSihrvr....36  — 

Bntapill 10  pd. —  — 

Great  Hewaa. 15  pd 88  — 


6    t 
53^ 


Higbgate  Archway 

Jftaerlfononie. 

Aoctionlfart 84  — 

Five  per  cent.  City  Boadi 107  — 

Chchea--10sh  Dit.  Dir.  18  • 

Lo«.Commar.  Sale  Rooms  lOOp  84  — 

Loo.  Floor  Comp.  14  pd 1  10 

East  London  ••1001.  ah 

Gaa  Ughl  and  Coke  CoMpauy  70  •- 


7—     7  10 


1    5 
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Jane    91 

22 

3d 

24 

35 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Jaljr    I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'6 

'7 

8 

'9 

10 

ii 
12 

13 
14 
15 

18 
19 
20 


§.9 

^ 

X- 

11 

\ 

75 -& 

% 

:?2 

56 

68 

60 

60 

67 

55 

60 

68 

58 

67 

69 

60 

60 

74 

66 

66 

76 

67 

68 

84 

^ 

&i 

74 

62 

66 

76 

68 

65 

80 

66 

66 

80 

65 

60 

71 

57 

60 

75 

60 

61 

76 

60 

66 

77 

66 

66 

78 

64 

68 

75 

64 

64 

76 

59 

60 

75 

66 

67 

72 

60 

67 

76 

6^ 

60 

74 

64 

66 

76 

64 

67 

78 

71 

67 

79 

m 

08. 

85 

70 

6^ 

76 

6^ 

67 

76 

64 

69 

80 

64 

66 

76 

64 

fS8 


29.82 
,70 
,80 
,92 
,98 

30.0^ 

29*75 

,92 


Dryness 

byl^lie's 

Barom. 


4o   ClouCy 
47  Sbowry 
56  Fair 
61  Fair 
65  Fair 
59  Cloudy 
78  Fair 
--^  56  showry 
30»»*  86  Fair 
•JJ  105  Fair 
>12  84  Fair 
.03^2  Fair 
'i?l^  Fair 
•JJ  70  Fair 
^^}A66  Fair 
'««  70  Fair 
29'»<>  80  Fair 
,94  69  Fair 
30»<><>  78  Fair 

.,01  m  Cloudy 
29,65  fr8  Fr.ni.nt 
,75  !60  Fair 
^|76  Fair 
30**7  fi6  Fair 
,2r  [86  Fair 
;i6  102  Fair 
,10  80  Fail- 
,04  [76  Fair 
29,90,85  Fair 
,91  81  Fafr 


Lomdan  Premiums  of  Insurance, 

Aberdeen,  T>i^dee9  Pertb>  &c.  15s.  dd. 

Africa,  2g*. 

Amelia  IslaDO,  O^f.  to  Ogt. 

American  States^  30«.'to  35«. 

Belftst,  Cork,  Dubrih,  20s.  to3d«. 

Brazils,  ^gt. 

Hambarfrfa,  Jcc,  15i.  9d,  to20«. 

Cadiz,  Lisbon^  Opor^o^  25#.  to  30#. 

Canada,  2^. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2|p«. 

Coaytantinople,  Smyrna^  ifjc, 

East-India  (Go.  »bip»)  3^«.  to  3j||^. 
"    oat  aiid  borne',  7^*. 

France.  1&».  9il.  to  20f . 

Gibraltar,  35f.  to  30s. 

Gottenbnrgb,  20«. 

Greenland,  oat  and  home,    g9. 

Holland,  15#.  9if .  to  20i. 

Hondnraa,  &c,  2pir. 

Jamaica,  35t.     . 

Leewavd  lalands,  25«. 

Madeira,  25«.  tO.  3Qs. 

Malta,  Italian  SUte8,&c.  36f. 

Malaga,  30«.  to  '^ift, 

Newfoundland,  \\g9. 

Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,    15s.  9d. 

Hirer  Plate,  2|p#. 

Santhem  Fishery,  out  and  borne,  )0^. 

Stockbolm,Petenbnrgb,  Riga,  te,20#. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigjh  171b.  6oz 4s.  4d 

The  Half    ditto      dilld    8     11   2  2 

TbeQuar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1  1 

The  half    ditto      ditto    2    2J   0  6| 

POTATOES.     » 

Kidney »  .0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..700 

Champions  . .  7**  0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  28  Od  to  3s    6d 

MEAT. 
SmiikflMf  per  stone  0/  85.  to  sink  the  Offat. 


1818. 
June     27 
July        5 
12 
19 


Beef  I  mat. 


e.  d.  U.  If.     r.  d 


5    0'5    4 


&  0 
5  0 
5     6 


6  0 
5  6 
'6,0 


▼eal. 


6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 


pork 
9.  d. 
6  0 
6  6 
6  0 
6    0 


*.  d. 
8  0 
7  0 
7  6 
7    0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  larji^e  32  to  40  lbs. . .  10  8s 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs '  120s 

Loaves,  fine ,.  1218 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  1  libs 114t 

COTTON  TWIST. 
July  19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40    Ss.    3d. 

— : No.  120    78.    8d. 

^Sd  quality,  No.     40    28.    9d. 

Di8connt!->22|  per  cent.     . 

COALS,  (fefn?ere(ial  iZt.per  chald^advwce^ 


Sunderland. 

Jdiia    28.  ..  34s  6d  to37  6 

July      5.  ..  36s  3        38  9 

12.  ..  35s  0        38  0 

19.   ..  35s  6        S9  0 


Newcastle. 
33s  Od  to  44  6 
35s  9d      45  3 
34s  6d      44  6 
33s  Od      45- • 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  23 
Dressini^  Hides  ..21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  21 
Flat  Ordinary    ..  16 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  dos.  3T 
Ditto  50  to  70..  ~ 
Seak,  Large....  100 


Soap;  yellow,  in2s.;  mottled  112s.;  curd  116 
CAffDfLES ;'  per  doz.  lis.  6d. ;  moulds  12s.  Od. 


Bifboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2^ 
Altona  us.  2 
Paris,  3tf.d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Illadrid 
Cadiz, 


Course  of  Exchange. 


38} 

36.10 

36-4 

11-r 
34-3 
34-4 

24-20 

24^ 

39 

30 


Agio  Banfcof  Ho 


Palermo,  per  oz  Jdfid. 


Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 
Naples 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Cork 
land,  2  per  cent. 


51* 
47> 
25-0 
44 
59 
59 
67 

m 


:  HAY  and  STRAW>— at  skithfibld; 


Hay 

Straw. 

Clover. 

«.  s.  A 

£:  #.  d. 

£.  #0.  d 

Jtoiie2»..  6  0  0 

3  5  0 

^'770 

Jaly  3f..  6  10  d 

3  0  a* 

7  7  5 

10..  8  8  0 

3  0  0 

9  0  0 

,   If..  8  8  0 

8  0  # 

8  8  # 
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7  per  c««t, 

DM  6  pfr  ccQ^ 

New  5  i^cr  cent. 
^  per  c<^t   • . . . , 


By  J.  M.  MiekatHLtoH,  23,  ComhiU. 
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NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

PBOSPECTIVB  AND  RBTR08PBCTIVB. 


#»»<»»^»»#»^» 


SDlSo  IBTinBniS7<>9  ILIIIBIBi^IB7o 


BEPOBT 

FtOMTBC 

COBOfflTTEE  APPOINTED  TO  EXAMINE 

THE  nOPRIETV  Of  PUECBAUMe 

DR.  BVRNEY'S  LIBRARY. 

[OrigndU  beprhUedbg  the  Haute  «^  Commont,} 

If  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
maxinu  and  management  of  the  Pamoba-t 
MA,  tfae  present  would  he  a  favourable  op- 
port  anity  for  displaying  that  spirit  of 
research,  that  power  of  recondite  learn- 
ing, which  among  some  is  prized  as  the 
Tery  aeroe  of  science,  and  among  others 
is  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  pe- 
dantry. A  history  of  public  Institu- 
tions founded  in  faToor  of  the  stndious 
and  tm|Histti¥e,  would  comprize  matter 
of  the  earliest  record :  it  would — it 
must,  to  be  complete — ^include  the  first 
ages  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  scarce- 
ly would  the  animosities,  and  divisions, 
and  wars,  of  mankind— those  incessant 
and  fruitful  themes  of  hntory — ^be  able 
to  maintain  the  priority  which  they 
bave  always  claimed  ;  and  which  has 
too  readily  been  granted  them,  by  the 
writers  of  narrative,  and  the  incautious 
among  their  readers. 

The  Mosaic  writings  do  not  indeed 
explicitly  and  openly  state  the  existence 
of  Public  Libraries,  distinguished,  or 
distingaishable,  as  such:  yet,  if  we 
r^ard  the  naaiesof  placaii  as  any  indi- 
VoL,  TUI .  No.  4S.  M,  Pom  N.  S.  Sipt.  J. 


cation  of  their  purpose  and  destination* 
the  inference  cannot  be  denied,  though 
the  evidence  has  usually  been  over- 
looked. 

That  there  was  a  national  Repository 
for  national  .documents  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Moses,  in  this  Wilderness,  an4 
under  the  custody  of  his  brother  Aaron* 
appears  highly  probable — ^from  the  spe- 
cial charge  given  concerning  the  safe 
custody  of  the  original   copy  of  the 
law ; — from  the  various  documents  em- 
ployed in  the  compilation  of  the  sacred 
text, — ^from  the  appeal  made  by  Joshua 
to  an  authority,  an  ancient  authority, 
more  than  ordinarily  authentic,  under  th« 
title  of  the  "book  of  Jasber," — from 
the  allusions  to  the  pieces  written  by 
**  those  who  spake  io  proverbs,"— 4vom 
quotations  of  such  pieces ;  not  omitting 
the  words  and  works  of  Balaam  the 
soothsayer,— from  the  civil  records  of 
th€  Israelites,  of  which  Wtf  have  trans* 
cripts ;  and  from  the  lacfrooto/ accounts 
of  their  public  afiairs,  which  appear  to 
have    formed  a    separate  department. 
That  this  library  was  continued  after- 
wards, under  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  is  very  credible;  and  Whiston 
had   strong  probabilities  on   his  side, 
when  he  conjectured  that  Nehemiah  re- 
stored the  custom,  when  he  restored  Je- 
rusalem and  the  templa;  though  it  may 
be  thought  uncertain  whether  Josephn^ 
(aa  Mr.  W.  supposed)  were  allowed  by 
the  favour  of  Titus  to  av^il  himself  of 
21 
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documents  taken  by  the  Roman  con- 
queror from  that  sacred  repoaitorj. 

It  must  be  added,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  records  was  an  important 
duty  of  the  priesthood  amougthe  Egyp- 
tians; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  if  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  writer  be  well 
founded,*  that  the  name '  of  a  town  in 
Judea;— Dtf^ir,  •*  or  the  Oracle,"  for- 
merly— ^i.  e.  before  the  days  of  Joshua, 
called  Kiriatk^sepherf  or  "  the  city  of 
the  book,"  was  a  seat  of  learning,  a 
cnlles^e,  or  university ;  in  short  a  repo- 
sitory  for   books,  or  a  library.f 


«  SacTpd  Geography,  ludez,  nk  wtee, 
Jothaa,  X¥.  15. 

t  Otymanduai,  km|  of  Egypt,  is  Mid  to 
have  been  the  ant  who  cttnUished  a  public 
library  for  that  conntiy.  Aocordiog  to  Dio- 
dons  it  wa*  built  in  bin  palace,  and  had  ovsr 
the  door  thii  iotcHptioD  fTXHZ  lATPElON. 
The  Repotitory  for  Medicinea  of  the  Soul. 

Scripture  speaks  of  a  li^arf  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  Ezra  v.  17.  vi.  I.  under  the  term  the 
AouM  o/roUtf  i,€,  of  reeord*'.  but,  what  it 
contained  beside,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  second  of  EsdraR  mentions  a  Uhrary 
built  by  Nehemiah,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  books  of  the  prophets,  of  David,  and  the 
letters  of  the  kings  of  the  nation. 

The  Uhrary  of  Pisastratns  wa«  transported 
by  Xerxes  into  Persia  *,  but  wss  brought  back  to 
Athens,  long  afterwards,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor* 

Coostantioa  and  his  successors,  collected  a 
magnificent  ftVary at  Constantinople;  which 
In  the  eighth  century  anonnted  to  900,000 
▼olones ;  among  them  was  a  copy  of  ^thc 
Iliad  and  Odyoey  written  in  letters  of  goM, 
on  the  skin  of  a  serpent. 

The  foundatioo  of  the  Vatioan  library  was 
laid  in  1450  by  Pope  Nlchohw.  It  waa  de- 
stroyed In  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Con- 
stable Boorbon :  but  wu  restored,  by  Pope 
KiKtus  T.  One  of  the  most  complete  libraries 
in  Europe  was  thst  erected  by  Cosmo  de  lie- 
dicis  at  Florence :  over  its  gate  was  written 

LABOK  ABSqOB  LSBOM. 

The  Bodleian  JtArory  at  Oxford,  certainly, 
as  a  prirate  institution,  exceeds  that  of  any 
conntiy:  it  was  built  on  the  foundation  of 
that  of  Duke  Humphrey  t  it  was  opened  in 
1608 ;  and  has  since  been  greatly  Increased  by 
private  and  public  donations. 


To  what  extent  aach  coUectioiis  might  be 
enlarged,  in  those  early  days,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing^  but,  we  know,  thatSn 
later  ages  the  spirit  of  emulation  was  not 
wanting  between  crowned  heads  on  the 
subject  of  nstioniil  libraries ;  ^nd  that  the 
Ptolemy  s  of  E^ypt  forbad  the  exportation 
of  papyrus  (whence  our  word  paper)  ; 
which  obliged  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
their  rivals  in  book-collecting,  to  have 
recourse  to  dressed  skins,  called  pergn* 
menot  (whence  our  word  parchment) * 
The  Egyptian  collection  at  Alexandria, 
it  is  understood,  comprised  upwards  of 
four  hundred  thousand;^  volumes:  an 
immense  treasure,  bad  it  reached  our 
days  !  Athens  and  Rome,  also  had  their 
libraries;  royal  and  individual.  The 
early  Christian  Churches  preserved  the 
records  of  their  transactions,  for  the  in- 
formation of  their  successors,  and  dili- 
gently collected  those  of  others ;  and  it 
is,  in  part,  to  the  library  of  PamphUoa, 
accumulated  at  Cesarea,  that  we  owe 
our  acquaintance  with  so  mncb  of  Chris- 
tian histoiy  aa  ia  preaerv^din  the  works 
of  Eusebitts.  That  Library,  Jerom 
compared  to  the  collections  of  Demetrius 
Phalareus,  and  Pisistratus :  how  joatlyt 
we  cannot  tell ;  bnt,  certainly,  it  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  Christian  student,  and 
to  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  these  instances  of  li- 
terary munificence,  the  acqaisition  of 
bookSySS  the  means  of  information,  was 
attended  with  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience, till  the  noble  Art  of  Printing 
rendered  them  accessible,  perhaps,  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  private  persons,  than 
they  had  formerly  been  to  the  most 
powerful  monarchs.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, also,  that  the  number  of  copies 
produced  by  the  press,  and  brought 
into -circulation  atoncef  was  much  grea- 
ter than  could  be  issued  together,  when 
every  copy  was  the  work  of  a  scribe* 
So  large  an  edition  as  five  hundred  writ- 
ten copies  could  not  be  distributed  at 
the  aame  time ;  but,  by  the  present 
mode  of  publication,  they  are  dispersefl 
far  and  wide,  in  much  less  time  thao 
one  tenth  part  of  the  number  could  be» 
antiently. 

In  proportion  as  the  impediments  to 

I  Anlos  GeUlns  sqrs  seven  bnadrsd  thoi|> 
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the  formttion  of  literary  collections  were 
remoyed,  the  disposition  of  the  intel- 
ligent to  that  (gratification  was  strength- 
ened ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,' 
would  display  itself  in  all  countries, 
and  with  accelerated  avidity.  Science 
quickly  found  the  advantage ;  discove- 
ries or  improvements  were  instantly 
communicated;  every  nation  found  it- 
self speedily  on  a  par  with  its  neigh* 
hours;  and  the  term  *Miterary  world," 
DO  longer  a  merely  ideal  conception, 
or  a  dead  letter,  assumed  a  reality,  an 
aDimation,  an  energy,  which  was  felt 
in  all  parts ; '  from  the  genial  dimes  of 
Italy  to  the  frozen  latitudes  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  ohject  of  collectors  now  became 
divided  into  distinct  departments :  one 
of  them  continued  to  be  that  of  Manu- 
scripts; the  other  that  of  Printed  Books. 
Uqhappily  fur  the  succeeding  a^'es  of 
literary  enquiry,  those  editors  who  had 
caused  certain  works  to  be  printed,  too 
generally,  afterwards  treated  the  manu- 
scripts, copies  which  had  formed  the 
basis  of  their  editions,  with  indifference, 
not  to  say,  with  disregard.  They  sup- 
posed that  all  advantages  which  could 
be  obtained  from  those  copies  had  been 
obtained:  they,  therefore,  were  neglect- 
ed, were  forgotten,  were  consumed  by 
damps,  became  the  prey  of  worms,  suf- 
fered a  thousand  different  mischances^ 
were  lost  and  heard  of  no  more.  In- 
stead, then,  of  being  able  to  ascertain 
with  what  skill,  and  what  fidelity,  those 
learned  editors  had  availed  themselves  of 
.the  authorities  they  possessed ;  we  are 
now  restricted  to  the  determinations  of 
their  judgment;  we  are  limited  to  the 
choice  they  made  of  teits  and  read- 
ings, without  being  able  to  examine  the 
motives  of  that  choice.  They  may  have 
exercised  the  soundest  discretion  :  and 
it  may  be,  that  our  reliance  on  their 
judgment  is  well  warranted ;  but  mo- 
dern critics  would  be  infinitely  better 
pleased,  c6nld  they  determine  this  for 
themselves:  and,  instead  of  undervalu- 
ing Manuscripts  of  antient  authors  al- 
ready printed,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  such  manuscripts  would  bear  a  still 
higher  character,  and  esteem  among 
Iboee  who  are  able  to  profit  by  them. 

The  destructioD  of  a  great  number  of 


MSS.  soon  after  the  art  of  printing  had 
multiplied  books  beyond  calculation ;  baa 
contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  valde 
of  those  which  remain.  They  are  not  only 
greatly  prized  for  their  merits,  as  works, 
but  a  still  higher  value  is  attributed  to 
them,  as  rarities.  They  have  acquired 
an  importance  not  originally  their  due  ; 
they  are  the  disjecta  membra  of  for- 
mer times ;  and  their  possessors  esteem 
them  accordingly.  We  may,  on  this 
part  of  our  subject,  recal  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  the  importance  at- 
tached to  an  antient  Ms.  famous  all  the 
world  over ;  we  mean  the  copy  called 
the  Alexandrian,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. To  perpetuate  this  MS.  by  mul- 
tiplying it,  the  British  Nation,  through 
its  legislature,  has  warranted  the  incur- 
ring of  considerable  expences ;  and  the 
copies  to  be  printed  are  fac  simiie,  line 
for  line,  letter  for  letter,  erasure  for  era- 
sure, with  all  possible  exactness. 

When  original  editions  of  valuable 
works,  printed,  were  but  small ;  and 
when,  of  course,  the  copies  were  sub- 
ject to  all  the  accidents  of  time  and 
place,  those  which  escaped,  became  ra- 
rities of  no  inconsiderable  value.  Not 
that  they  were  always  justly  appreci- 
ated by  the  curious ;  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  rivalry  attached  an  ideal 
importance  to  ibem ;  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  possessing  a  unique f  was  great- 
ly enhanced  by  that  consciousness  which 
glows  not  in  the  bosom  only,  but  to  the 
fiogers*  ends  of  a  genuine  and  wealthy 
Bibliomaniac. 

We  do  not  say  that  a  nation  should  be  in- 
fected with  the  delightful  phrenzy,  which 
dazzles  the  understanding  of  virtuoso  col- 
lectors. A  nation  does  not  collect  for  the 
sake  of  collecting.  Books  of  mere  curiosi- 
ty, are  not  its  object ;  though  in  pursuing 
its  object,  it  often  collects  books  of  mere 
curiosity.*    But  a  nation  cannot  be  ac- 


*  lo  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Jnstitot, 
Vol.  i.  p.  664f  are  reflections  to  this  purpose : 
— ''  The  knowledge  of  books  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
one  kind  contemplates  scmrcely  any  thiof  but 
the  outside  of  a  book,  iu  form  and  slxe ;  in 
order  to  value  it  accordiog  to  its  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  ue  impression,  or  of 
certain  notes,  and  sometimes  merely  accord- 
ing to  a  typographical  error,  or  to  such  quali- 
ties as  giVe  it  a  place  among  rare  and  curioas 
works,  and  fix  its  pecuniary  value  at  a  high 
rate.    The  other  Uad  of  kaowledgs  conslsti 
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cused  of  iqiBapplyio^  public  money  when 
it  purchases  works  of  information — 
works  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  li- 
beral studies — to  the  deienni nation  of 
dubious  points  of  history,  its  own  his« 
tory,  in  the  first  place — ^tQ  the  acquiring 
of  a  more  general  acquaintance  with 
human*  nature,  of  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  human  heart  and  manners — ^in  short, 
ofmoie  correct  ideas  on  the  maxims  and 
the  character  of  past  ages — of  distant 
climes,  and  of — those  leading  nations,  or 
SQcleties,  which,  by  tradition,  by  imita- 
tion, or  by  emulation,  retain  no  small 
influence  o?er  our  own  times,  and  our 
own  conceptions. 

The  unthinking  may  demand,  cf  what 
use  is  that  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
words  and  terms  of  a  dead  language — 
for  instance,— -the  Latin,  which  some 
spend  their  lives  in  acquiring  ?— But, 
these  do  not  know,  or  at  least,  they  do 
not  consider,  that  the  Romans  having 
extended  their  dominion  throughout  Eu- 
rope, we  not  only,  at  this  day,  retain 

in  an  acquaiotanoe  with  books  which  are  ihe 
nost^  instructive,  those  which  present  their 
subjects  in  the  clearest  lijtht,  or  most  p«ro- 
foandly  treated  ;  those  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  science  from  its  origin,  to  accompany 
it  in  its  developements,  and  to  foUow  it  to  its 
perfection.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  were  much 
Co  be  desired,  that  both  these  species  of  know- 
ledge were  constantly  combined :  experience 
demonstrates  that  this  Is  rarely  the  case  :  and 
further,  eaperience  shews  thai  the  first  of  the 
two  kinds  nas  been  more  cultivated  than  the 
second.  We  possess  on  the  subject  of  rare 
and  curious  books,  on  the  antiquities  and 
genius  of  literature  much  more  oopious  instruc- 
tions than  on  the  subject  of  books,  best  adapt- 
ed to  convey'  iundamental  and  profound 
principles  of  the  sciences.  If  we  enquire 
the  cause  of  this  difference,  perhaps,  we  may 
find  it,  in  the  passion  of  men  of  wealth  and 
vanity  for  the  acquisition  of  hooka,  which, 
after  all  they  could  not  use.  They  determipe 
on  forming  a  library,  in  other  woitls,  a  collec- 
tion of  object!,  having  the  form  of  books,  but, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
rarities,  curiosities,  not  for  perusal,  bat  to  be 
looked  at  with  a  jdistaat  respect,  or  to  be 
shewn  wiib  aelf-comp1ac«ocy  and  ostentation ; 
and  farther,  as  it  is  almost  always  the  fancies 
of  the  wealthy  which  direct  the  enquiries  and 
labours  of  their  agents,  it  can  occasion  no  sur- 
prise that  such  persons  should  point  out  to 
men  of  afAuence,  wh^t  is  rare,  in  such  or 
such  places^  or  should  boast  of  what  they  had 
themselves  had  the  coo(l  fortune  to  collect, 
rather  t^an  direct  to  the  most  valuable  labours 
of  the  learned,  which  wouki  bear  no  price,  a9d 
^equently  could  yield  little  or  i^o  profit. 


much  of  their  language  intermiogM  i^ 
what  we  think  our  own, but  many  of  our 
maxims  whether  of  jurispmdeBce  or  of 
property,  -are  founded  on  those  wbicb 
bad  been  established  among  tbe  Ro- 
mans. '  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  eza« 
mine  the  principles  of  navigation  law,  as 
acknowledged  among  the  civilised  states 
of  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  is 
usually  comprized  under  the  general 
term  of  the  '*  law  of  nations,"  is  evi« 
dence  to  this  efifect.  Tbe  critical  in- 
vestigation of  Terence  and  Plautus,  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  does  not  termiuats  oa 
those  authors ;  it  contributes  to  a  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  thelangosgey 
generally ;  and  a  more  accurate  aequaint- 
ance  with  the  language  does  not — at 
least,  ought  not — to  terminate  in  mere 
amusement,  or  mere  philology ;  it  bears 
an  important  aspect  on  the  coacerns  of 
life. 

If  we  advert  to  tbe  Gree1(  langoage 
and  writers,  the  same  observation  holds 
good  :  Demosthenes  is  instructive  as  a 
politiciau ;  but,  he  is  also  exemplary  as 
an  orator ;  Isseus  and  Lysias  elucidate 
the  domestic  manners  of  tbe  Greeks ; 
but,  they  are  also  models  of  forensic 
pleading :  it  is,  therefore,  well  worth 
our  while  to  understand  them  correctly. 
Nor  does  the  usefulness  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Greek  learning  termi<« 
nate  here.  All  know,  who  know  any 
thing,  that  our  Religion  itself,  is  not  na- 
tive;  that  we  derive  it  from  a  foreign 
source ;  that  the  language  in  wbich  it  is 
conveyed  to  us  is  tht  Greek ;  and  that 
we  cannot  understand  *the  terms  of  it, 
as  they  were  understood  in  tbe  days 
when  the  volumes  which  contain  it,  were 
composed  ;  and  as  tbey  were  accepted  by 
the  sacred  writers  who  employed  them, 
without  much  examination,  and  more  or 
less  of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  those 
terms,  their  application,  and  import, 
elsewhere.  In  vain  <nay  the  ignorant 
pretend  to  communicate  that  wbich  tbey 
do  not  possess.  Tbe  plain  fact  is, 
that  whatever  advantages  they  derive 
from  natural  talent,  they  do  labour  to 
improve  them,  as  well  as  they  can ;  and 
the  ingenuous  among  them  never  hesi- 
tate to  regret  that  tbey  bad  not  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  superior  and  more  ap- 
propriate instruction. 

These  senUfflents  are  so  genersDy  ao« 
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ceptod  and  established  among  the  civi- 
liaed  part  of  manklDd,  that  it  were 
time  misapplied  to  urge  further  argu-. 
menta  in  support  of  them.  It  were 
much  better  to  appeal  at  once  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  nations  around  us.  It 
nay  be  said,  that  the  Vatican  musi 
have  a  library ;  it  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a  certain  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church; — and  the  library  at  Milan, 
BOW  so  distinguished,  being  founded  by 
a  Cardinal,  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  influence.  Germany  boasts  of  its 
libraries ;  every  city  and  every  state  : — 
but  especially  the  principal  sovereignties 
have  exerted  themselves  to  support  Bib- 
lical Establishments.  France  has  a 
'  noble  library,  and  a  noble  use  some  of 
her  literati  have  made  of  it  The  north- 
ern states  value  highly  the  literary  trea- 
sures they  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
and  of  late,  Russia.  The  importance 
of  such  acquisitions  is  acknowledged, 
too,  by  the  very  Americans ;  and  Ame^ 
rtca  k^s  no  duty  on  the  importation  of 
hooks/  It  is  true,  that,  as  yet,  Ame- 
ricana who  desire  an  enlarged  acquaint- 
ance with  science,  seek  it  in  Britain ; 
and  those  who  are  sufficiently  liber?!  to 
speak  freely,  lament,  that,  at  h  ^, 
they  will  not  enjoy  the  same  oppOi  .ci- 
ties for  consulting  works  of  leading. 
The  scarce,  the  uncommon,  the  unique 
in  Eorope,  it  can  hardly  be  expected, 
should  be  frequent  in  America.  We 
most  speak  plainly ;  America  is  doing 
all  m  her  power ;  the  imperfections  she 
labours  under  are  not  the  fault  of  her 
win  :  she  sffects  to  be  the  patroness  of 
science.  In  ^me  she  may  realize  her 
pretentions. 

We  might  congratulate  ^ur  countrymen 
on  the  number  of  learned  and  scientific 
foreigners  which,  since  the  return  of 
peace^  has  visited  our  island.  The 
public  papers  have  been  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  those  illustrious  statesmen  and 
princes,  who  for  purposes  of  national 
benefit  have  sojourned  among  us.  They 
had  political  advantages  in  view;  but, 
if  the  list  of  literati^  which  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  their  literary  pur- 
suits, have  crossed  the  sea,  were  equally 
in  circulation,  the  public  would  be  gra- 
tified both  with  the  number  and  the 


eminence  of  their  guests.  And  by 
what  attractions  have  tliey  been  drawn  ? 
Not  by  bare  walls  surely,  nor  by  empty 
shelves : — ^but  by  the  general  state  of 
science — the  facilities  to  be  met  with 
in  behalf  of  their  studies — the  inte* 
resting  communications  to  which  they 
might  obtain  access  :  in  short,  by  the  liv- 
ing men  of  knowledge  ^ith  whom  an 
acquaintance  is  equally  honourable  and 
advantageous ;  and  by  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  learning,  the  labours  of 
past  ages,  preserved  by  the  munificence 
of  founders,  curators,  trustees,  and 
other  officers,  and  superintended  by  the 
official  dignitaries  of  the  church,  of  the 
state,  or  of  particular  bodies  and  so- 
cieties. And  how  shall  we  continue  (or 
increase)  this  attraction  ?  Not  by  los- 
ing opportunities  of  augmenting  our 
stores  of  science; — not  by  suffering 
such  advantages  to  escape,  as  incident  or 
accident  may  submit  to  our  determina- 
tion. An  occasion  lost,  is  lost  for  ever  : 
Time  never  turns  his  forelock  'once 
more  to  those  who  have  not  discretion  to  , 
discern,  or  dexterity  to  seize  it,  in  the 
first  instance. 

That  the  British  Museum  is  the  pro* 
per  institution  to  receive  such  a  valua- 
ble accession  as  the  library  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Report 
to  which  these  hints  are  introductory, . 
admits  of  no  question :  and  if  it  be  true, 
as  private  information  assures  us,  that 
the  present  addition  happily  supplies  de- 
ficiencies in  an  important  part  of  that 
national  estsblishment,  then,  the  learned 
world,  and  the  public,  have  a  further 
cause  of  congratulating  themselves 
on  possessing  it.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the 
memory  of  a  scholar,  like  'Dr.  -Burney, 
to. insist  on  the  additional  value  conferred 
by  his  own  notes  and  references,  marked 
in  such  books  as  he  had  carefully  pe« 
rused*  Speaking  our  own  opinion, 
there  are  few  books  in  our  library  that 
we  value  equally  with  those  which  have 
been  in  the  prior  possession  of  gentle* 
men,  who,  as  critics,  have  adorned  the 
margin  with  their  notes  and  corrections. 
They  are  indices  of  no  mean  esteem,  and 
usually  supply  omissions  or  suggest  iU 
lustrations,  which  equally  gratify  and 
instruct  succeeding  readers.  It  is  well 
known^  that  the  friends  of  Professor 
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PorFon  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of 
him,  or  of  them,  to  examine  every  vo- 
lume in  the  library  of  the  London  In- 
stitution, that  he  had  perused:  certainly 
such  notes  cannot  be  laboured,  but  they 
may  be  ingenious  :  they  may  sog^gesl  an 
opiiiiun,  though  they  seldom  can  stale  the 
grounds  of  it.  The  same  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Bentley,  and  of  mnny  others  of 
our  moi»t  distinguished  scholars. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  selected  from  a 
body  of  legislatorr,  like  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  however  well,  and 
'  even  classically  educated,  as  classics  go 
at  the  Universities,  shoold  deem  them- 
selves qualified  to  sit  in  judgment,  and 
tO'  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  age  of 
MSS.  and  the  excellence  of  their  read- 
ings. Neither  can  much  in  the  way  of 
opinion  be  looked  for  from  them  on  the 
merit  of  Fragmenia  Seenica  Greea: 
On  the  Fragmenia  of  a  Modern  Stage*, 
perhaps  they  may  have  their  sentiments ; 
but  the  Greek  Theatre  is  qnite  another 
affair.  The  Committee  might,  however, 
\a  our  humble  conreptioti,  have  given 
some  further  explanation  to  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Newspapers  included  in  this  li- 
brary. They  do  not  say  whether  they  arc 
all  English,  orwhether  some  among  them 
may  not  be  foreign.  Newspapers  form 
important  documents  for  future  his- 
torians ; — ^not  that  ^very  article  in  them 
IS  true: — we  know  well  that  many  a 
paragraph  is  composed  by  party  spleen, 
in  order  to  discompose  an  opposite  party. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  usually  refe- 
rences to  a  number  of  particulars  which 
mark  the  character  of,  and  the  attend- 
ances oQ»  the  leading  events  of  their 
limes.  These  afford  much  cause  for  re- 
flection, and  contribute  to  guide  the  de- 
termination of  a  writer  acquainted  with 
his  subject.  They  lead  him  to  express 
bis  convictions  with  caution ;  or  to 
choose  other  terms  in  which  to  convey 
them,  from  those  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  preferred;  and  this  is  no 
small  advantage  to  his  reader,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  general  truth  of  history. 

Another  reflection  cannot  but  occur 
to   our    readers ; — they    have   seen   in 


•  The  preseni  state  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
to  wit. 


our  pages  numerous  instances  of  the 
junction^  of  libraries,  and  museums  of 
various  kinds,  in  foreign  countries : 
On  the  principle  of  vis  unifa  fortior^ 
this  is  extremely  judicious.  We  cer- 
tainly feel  no  hostile  emotion  against 
thQse  institutions  ;  but,  we  acknowledge 
a  certain  kind  of  jealousy  for  the  emi- 
nence— perhaps,  the  super-eminence,  of 
ourown  Britain,  in  such  pursuits.  This 
competition  is  no  bloody  war ;  this  con* 
test,  makes  no  widows,  no  orphans  ;  it 
is  a  pacific  engagement,  that  ca<>t8  no 
tears,  though  it  may  cost  a  few  guineas. 
It  springs  no  mine,  it  opens  do  breach, 
except  on  the  purse ;  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  contributes  to  repair.  Let 
it  not  be  thought,  that  the  reputation  of 
a  country  for  eminence  in  literature  and 
the  arts,  is  a  barren  reputation.  There 
always  must  be  in  the  mind  of  man  a  , 
consciousness  of  that  moral  predomi* 
nance,  which  no  wise  statesman  will  de- 
spise :  it  produces  effects  even  amidst 
the  intricacies  of  political  agitation. 
The  character  of  a  natioi>  will  often  ac- 
complish more  than  intrigue;  a  few 
words  in  argument  from  a  man  of 
known  integrity  and  veracity,  has  many 
a  time  given  a  turn  to  discussions* of  the 
utmost  importance ;  And  by  preserving 
the  public  peace,  when  in  danger,  or  by 
terminating  the  horrors  of  war,  has 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  has 
prevented  expences  beyond  calculation. 
And  how  shall  this  ascendi^cy  be  ac- 
quired, if  not  by  cultivating  the  liberal 
sciences  as  national  benefits,  and  by  af- 
fording to  the  minds  of  ingenious  and 
intelligent  youth  the  means  of  complet- 
ing their  studies,  and  of  qualifying  . 
themselves  for  those  stations  to  which 
they  may  be* called,  by  the  direction  of 
Providence,  and  by  the  voice  of  their 
country. 

On  the  pecuniary  value  of  tbis  col- 
lection we  say  nothing :  it  most  be  in 
some  measure  ideal.  Such  learning  can- 
not be  estimated  by  the  yard  or  by  the 
pound ;  and  yet,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  rule  should  be  adopted ;  that  some 
estimate  should  be  formed.  Jt  is  pro- 
bable, that,  when  the  whole  cost  comes 
to  be  adjusted — ^when  the  duplicates, 
the  supernumeraries,  and  others,  are  dis- 
posed of,  that  tbe  entire  expense  will  be 
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but  moderate.  We  dose,  therefore, 
with  repeatiDg  a  seDtiment  analogous  to 
aome  already  suggested  ; — ^what  would 
the  SoTereigns  who  patronized  learning 
in  ancient  days,  have  giyen  for  the  ac- 
qnisition  of  such  an  accession  to  their 
libraries  ?  The  prince  who  deposited  a 
hundred  talents  in  pledge  with  a  Gre- 
cian state  as  security  for  a  copy  of  cer- 
tain works,  would  not  have  scrupled  the 
purchase  of  this  library  at  a  liberal 
price.  The  value  of  works  of  credit 
n  now  well  and  generally  understood  ; 
it  is  rising;  and  it  must  continue  to 
rise.  We  have  hinted  at  aome  of  the 
drains  by  which  the  number  of  such 
works  will  be  continually  diminishing ; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity, 
will  be  their  price.  All  who  have  at^ 
tended  the  sales  of  such  works,  must 
be  well  aware  of  the  comparison  of 
prices  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and 
this  we  win  venture  to  say> — ^that,  if 
this  coUection  had  not  been  bought 
note,  at  its  present  price,  to  purchase 
such  another  would  cost  much  more, 
should  the  attempt  be  made,  and  the 
purchase  be /ound  possible,  some  years 
oence. 


••••••••tn*< 


The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Petition  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  the  propriety  of 
purchasing  the  Collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
JBymeg,  for  the  use  of  the  Public,  was 
referred. 

Have  directed  tbetr  attention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inquiring  into  the  component 
parts  or  principal  classes  of  literature,  of 
which  thii  library  consists;  secondly,  into 
their  .value ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  purchasing  the  whole,  at  the  public 
charge,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  it  to  the 
collection,  now  existing  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, having  asci'rtuined,  that  Dr.  Burney's 
executor  wss  unwilling  tosepsrate  one  por- 
tion from  the  rest,  or  to  treat  for  the  sale  of 
the  collection  otherwise  than  as  entire  and 
undivided. 

.  One  of  the  large  classes  consists  of  ma-^ 
nuscripts  of  classical  snd  other  ancient  au- 
thors ;  among  which  that  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
formerly  lielongingto  Mr.  Towneley,  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
Tery  competent  judges^  who  were  exam- 
ined by  your  committee;  although  not 
siopposed  to  be  older  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  or    beginning  of 


the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  considered  as 
being  of  the  earliest  date  of  the  Mss.  of 
Homer*s  Iliad  known  to  scholars,  and  may 
tM!  rated  as  superior  to  any  other,  which 
now  exists,  at  least  in  England ;  it  is  also 
extremely  rich  in  scholia,  which  have  been 
hitherto  but  partially  explored. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  series  of 
Greek  Orators,  probably  written  In  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  of  which 
that  upon  vellum  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Mr,  Cripps  and  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is 
esteemed  ss  extremely  valuable:  an  ac- 
count of  the  Orations,  eoutained  in  it,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Raioe,  late  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  sod  of  the  collations,  which 
he  had  made  in  comparing  it  with  the  Al^ 
dine  edition. 

This  manuscript  of  the  Rhetoricians  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
scripts ever  introduced  into  this  country, 
t)ecause  it  jiopplies  more  lacunae  than  any 
other  mKouscript ;  there  Is  contained  in  it 
a  portion  of  Isseus,  which  has  never  been 
printed:  there  Is  only  one  printed  oration 
of  Lycurgos  in  existence,  which  is  imper- 
fect, and  this  manuscript  completes  it; 
there  is  also  an  oration  of  Uinarcbus,  which 
may  be  completed  from  this  manuscript. 

Among  the  rarer  manuscripts  in  the  col* 
lection,  there  are  two  beautiful  copies  of 
the  Greek  Gospels,  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  Geography  of  Ptolemy  Is 
another  of  the  finest  Mss.  enriched  with 
maps,  which,  although  not  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century, yet,  from  fhecircumstance 
of  all  the  other  known  copies  of  this  work 
in  the  original  lapguage  bring  in  the  col- 
lection of  different  public  libraries  abroad, 
the  possession  of  this  copy  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly desirable.  There  is  likewise  a 
valuable  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Comedies 
of  Plautns,  written  in  the  ibnrteenth  cen- 
tury, containing  twenty  plays;  which  is  a 
murh  larger  number  than  the  copies  a]« 
ready  in  the  Museum,  or  those  in  forriga 
libraries  in  general  contain,  most  of  which 
have  only  six  or  eight,  and  few,  compare- 
tively  speaking,  more  than  twelve  plays. 
A  beautiful  and  correct  manuscript  of  CttU 
limachus  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  a  very 
fine  copy  of  Pappas  Alexandrinus*  collec- 
tion of  Mathematical  Treatises,  of  similar 
date;  and  a  maauacHpt  of  the  Asinus  Au- 
reus of  Apuleios,  an  author  of  extreme 
rarity,  deserve  also  particular  notice*  The 
whole  number  of  manuscripts  amount  to 
al>out  385,  but  those  above  mentioned  are 
the  most  important  snd  vsluable. 

Exclusive  of  the  manuscripts  already 
noticed,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
Memoranda  and  Criticisms,  in  Dr.  Burney*s 
own  hand  (exclusive  of  the  FragmenU 
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Scenica  Grfleri,  and  boolcs  with  Dr.  Bur- 
ney'ji  own  notes) ;  three  or  four  articles  of 
which  seem  neartj  prepared  for  the  press. 
In  this  part  of  the  cqllcction,  there  are  se- 
veral small  Lexicons  of  the  Greek  Dialects, 
with  numerous  remarks  on  ancient  authors; 
the  merit  of  which,  though  certainly  con- 
siderable, can  only  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  patient  investigation. 

There  are  also,  many  original  letters  of 
Isaac  Casaubon,  who  maintained  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  witl\  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  whose  letters  to 
Casiubou  ha«e  never  been  published. 

Among  the  printed  books,  the  whole 
pnrobcr  of  which  is  from  13,000  to  14,000 
volumes,  the  most  distinguished  branch 
consists  of  the  collection  of  Greek  dramatic 
authors,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  pre- 
sent every  diversity  of  text  and  commen- 
tary at  one  view ;  each  play  beiug  bound 
up  singly*  and  in  so  complete  but  expen- 
ii«e  a  manner,  that  it  has  occasioned  the 
aachficc  of  two  copies  of  every  edition,  and 
in  some  instances  of  such  editions  as  are 
very  rare:  the  same  arrangement  has  also 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  Harpocration, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  grammarians;  and 
both  the  editions  of,  and  annotations  upon, 
Terentianus  Maurus,  are  particularly  co- 
pious and  complete.  It  appears  indeed, 
that  this  collection  coutams  the  first  edition 
of  every  Greek  Classic,  and  several  of  the 
•carcest  among  the  Latins,  and  that  the 
aeries  of  Grammarians,  Lexicographers, 
and  Philological  writers,  in  both  languages, 
is  unusually  complete.  The  books  arc  re- 
presented to  be  gen<$ra!ly  in  good,  though 
not  in  wh'it  may  be  styled  brilliant,  condi- 
tion ;  the  whole  being  collected  by  Dr.  Bar- 
ney himself,  from  the  different  great  libra- 
ries, which  have  been  of  lale  years  brought 
to  sale,  beginning  chiefly  with  the  Piuelli 
Collection. 

To  enable  the  bouse  to  Ibrm  an  opinion 
upon  this  branch  of  the  collection,  your 
Connmittee  subjoin  the  words  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  whom  they  examined;  who 
aava,  **  The  great  feature  of  this  eminent 
scnolar*s  library  is  that  part  which  relates 
to  Greek  literature,  whether  ancient  or 
more  recent  In  thia  respect  it  is  proiiably 
the  most  complete  ever  assembled  by  any 
nan,  as  it  comprises  all  the  materials  requi- 
site for  claasical  criticiam.  In  Latin  Clas- 
iics,  and  to  the  oriticism  connected  with 
Roman  literature,  it  is  not  so  copious  aa  in 
the  Greek;  but  nevertheless  it  contains  a 
number  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  which 
would  considerably  enrich  the  stores  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum.'* 

Tbe  same  wttness^  with  reference  to  the 


cdlliection  of  Memorabda  above  alluded  to^ 
further  says, 

**  The  books  with  manuscript  notes  miif 
be  divided  into  three  portions;  first,  those 
which  have  their  margiiia  more  or  lesi 
crowded  with  remarks^  collationat'  k,v,  in 
the  hand- writing  of  many  very  eminent 
scholars*  viz.  Bentley,  Burmann,  Caaaulwiit 
&c.;  secondly,  the  books  with  manuscript 
notes  by  Dr.  Burney.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  books  thus  enriched,  are  the  Greek 
Tragedians  and  the  ancient  Greek  Lexico- 
graphers. To  illustrate  the  Greek  Drama« 
and  to  add  to  4be  atorea  of  the  ancient 
Lezicograpfaera,  Dr.  Burney  seems  to  have 
directed  the  greatest  portion  of  his  industry; 
and  to  any  future  edition  these  remarka 
and  additions  would  prove  a  most  interest- 
ing acquisition.  Another  important  por- 
tion of  this  collection  may  be  called  the 
Variorum  Collection  ;  this  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  l>ooks  in 
«he  whole  library :  in  it.  Dr.  Burney  has 
so  brought  together  the  comments  and 
noti^  of  many  celebrated  scholars  upon  9ft* 
veral  Greek,  and  particularly  the  dramatic 
writers,  that  at  one  view  may  be  seen 
almost  all  that  has  been  said  iu  illuatration 
of  each  author ;  it  extends  to  about  300 
volumes  in  folio  snd  quarto.  One  portion 
of  this  remarkable  collection  cimststs  -of  a 
regular  aeries  of  170  volume«,  entitled  Frag^ 
menta  Scenica,  which  comprises  ail  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  in  num- 
ber not  less  than  300,  wheresoever  they 
could  be  traced." 

The  grent  copiousness  of  Dr.  Borney's 
library  in  Greek  hteratore  may  be  collected 
at  once  from  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  the  editiona  of  several  authors 
in  that  collection  and  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

AVTRoas,  fee.    nanr.  WDSttilff.  |>t.  BrncBT^ 
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Aiiotber»  and  a  very  different,  branch  of 
11m  colleclion  compriiies  a  nutaerout  and 
rare  aeries  of  Newapapera,  from  l60S  to 
tbe  preaent  time,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  700  volumes*  which  is  more  smple  than 
ftuy  other,  thai  is  aupposed  to  be  extant. 
A  large  collection  of  between  300  and  400 
▼oltMBes  in  quarto,  containing  materials  for 
a  Uiatory  of  tbe  Stage,  from  l660  to  the 
present  time,  and  particulars  relating  to 
the  biography  of  actors,  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  stage,  may  be  classed  after 
these  daily  iournals. 

Dr.  Barney's  collection  of  Prints  has 
been  principally  made  with  reference  to 
this  objt^  comprising  the  most  complete 
series*  thst  probably  exists  of  theatrical 
portraits,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  is  the  pe- 
riod of  oor  earliest  engravers  of  portraits, 
sttcb  aa  ^Geminie,  Hogenburgh,  £lstracke, 
and  the  three  Passes,  and  continued  to  tbe 
present  time.  The  nomber  of  these  thea- 
trical engravings  is  about  5,000^  many  of 
which  are  iMMind  together  in  ten  volumes; 
besides  these,  there  are  alxMit  9,000  other 
eogratred  portraits,  principally  of  authors, 
€ooimeBtators»  siid  other  learned  persons. 

H^fth  respect  lo  the  value  of  the  mami« 
scripts,  tlie  Homer  is  rated  by  the  different 
witnesses  at  from  600l.  to  8001.,  and  one  of 
them  supposed  it  might  even  reach  so  high 
a  price  ss  1 ,0001.;  the  Greek  Rhetoricians 
are  estimated  at  from  S40l.  to  dOOl. ;  the 
larger  copy  of  the  Greek  Goapela  at  8001.; 
the  peogmphy  of  Ptolemy  at  051.,  and  the 
copy  of  Plaotus  at  dOl.  One  witness  esti- 
mates the  whole  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
at  upwards  of  2,5001,  and  an  eminent 
bookseller  at  3,0001.  The  set  of  Newspa- 
pera  from  the  year  l6o3  to  the  present 
time,  is  valued  at  from  900  guineas  to 
1,0001. 

The  lioola  with  manuscript  notes,  toge- 
ther with  Dr,  Burney*s  Variorum  Compila- 
tioo,  including  the  Fragmenta  Scenica 
Gneca,  are  estimated  by  one  at  1,0001., 
and  by  another  as  high  ss  1S40I.;  who 
likewise  computes  the  materials  fur.  the 
History  of  the  Stage  at  1401. 

Tbe  Prints  are  judged  to  be  worth  the 
aoin  of  4501. ;  and  the  bookseller  above 
itfert^  to,  who  has  examined  the  whole 
(except  the  engravings)  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  present  proprietor  to  set  a 
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value  upon  them,  estimates  the  printed 
books  ill  the  library  at  9,0001.,  some  other 
books  in  his  study  adjoining,  and  a  great 
number  of  tracts  at  5001.,  and  the  whole, 
exclusive  oC  the  prints,  at  14,5001. 

A  considerable  expense  would  necessa- 
rily attend  tbe  selling  of  this,  or  any  other 
library,  by  public  auction,  which  usually 
amounts  eitbei  lo  15  or  \7\  per  cent,  upon 
the  gross  produce  of  the  sale;  but  your 
Comniitiee  having  questioned  the  last  wit- 
ness slluded  to,  Mr.  Payne,  /bqiid  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  that  the  net  mone>  price  of  the 
library  in  que/ition,  alter  deducting  all 
expenses,  might  amount  to  1 4,5001* 

Tbe  perHOus  examined  by  your  Commit- 
tee,  as  being  particularly  competent  to  assist 
them  in  forming  their  judgment,  have  been 
Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  the  Rev  Henry  H.  Baber, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  Britiah  Museum ; 
Richard  Heber,  Esq.  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dib- 
din,  the  Rev.  J.  Cleaver  Banks,  Mr.  Payne 
and  Mr.  Evans;  the  substance  of  whose 
Testimony  your  Committee  have  eudea* 
voured  to  put  tbe  house  in  possession  of. 

The  importance  of  acquiring  for  the  Brit* 
ish  Museum  a  library,  stor^  with  such 
literary  treasures  as  have  t>een  enumerated, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  hds  been 
already  stated;  but  it  is  obvious,  thst  in 
purchasing  the  entire  collection  much  mora 
will  be  t>ought  than  it  will  be  neceaaary  to 
retain ;  and  that  a  considerable  numt>er  of 
the  printed  books  being  duplicates  of  those 
already  in  the  British  Museum,  must  t>e 
sold  again;  and  that  this  cannot  be  done 
othei-wise  than  at  tbe  expense  of  ]7|  tier 
cent  upon  the  produce  of  such  sales^ 
wh«tever  the  amount  may  be.  It  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  even  if  the  pur- 
chase should  be  completed  without  delay, 
these  duplicates  could  not  be  sorted  and 
examined,  ao  aa  to  .bring  them  to  sale  ia 
the  course  of  the  present  session. 

Your  Committee  therefore  suggest;  that 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  net  amount  of 
such  sale  (which  may  be  estimated  at  from 
3,0001.  to  4.0001.)  ahould  so  far  be  refunded 
to  the  public,  as  to  go  in  diminution  of  the 
annual  grant  to  the  British  Museum ;  and 
alao^  thst  in  consideration  of  so  ample  and 
costly  an  accession  being  made  to  the  exist*' 
iiig  stock  of  books,  it  may  be  proper  to 
suspend  or  reduce,  for  a  time,  the  airoual 
grant  of  1,0001.  to  the  book  fund,  with  the 
exception  of  such  parts  of  thst  annual 
sum  as  are  applied  in  subscriptions  to 
works  now  in  the  progress' of  "publicatioo. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  your  Commit- 
tee venture  to  recommend  as  the  result  of 
the  best  consideration,  which  they  have 
l>e8towed  tKith  upon  the  importance  and 
juat  value  of  tbe  entire  coliectioo^that  the 
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proprietor,  being  ready  to  dispose  of  it  for 
the  sum  of  13^5001.^  it  will  be  a  very  mate- 
rial addition  to  the  public  stock  of  literature, 
and  purchased  at  a  pricey  which  caoqot  be 
deemed  aoreasouable. 

View  of  the  State ,  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
Esq.  4to.  2  vols.  £3  3b.  Murray,  Lon- 
don, 1818. 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  oar  lot,  to 
meet  with  works  displaying^  such  ?aried 
and  profound  research  as  is  contained 
ill  Mr.  Hallam*s  important  and  elegant 
volumes.  His  object  is  to  exhibit,  in  a 
series  of  historical  dissertations,  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  t'he  chief  circum- 
stances that  can  interest  a  philosophical 
inquirer  daring  the  period  usually  de- 
nominated the  Middle  Ages^  that  is, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
So  little  is  extant  in  our  language,  con* 
eerning  that  period  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  which  can  be  de^nded  upon 
for  the  accuracy  of  its  statements,  or 
for  the  luminous  views  of  the  historian, 
that  a  work  of  this  description  may 
justly  be  considered  as  supplying  an  im- 
portant chasm  in.  historical  literature. 

Mr.  H.  divides  his  View  of  Europe 
into  nine  Chapters  ;  each  of  which  com- 
pletes its  particular  subject,  and  may 
in  some  degree  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest. 

The  first  Chapter  comprises  the  his- 
tory of  France,  from  the  age  of  Clovis 
to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  the 
Vni.  drawn  from  original  sources.  We 
extract  the  following  masterly  sketch  of 
the  reign  and  character  of  Charleihagne 
(A.D.  768«-8i4)  from  this  part  of  the 
work. 

The  state  of  Italy,  which  had  under- 
gone no  change  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
was  ROW  rapidly  verging  to  a  great  revo- 
lution. Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name^  the  Greek  empire  had  concealed 
the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm  was 
now  broken ;  and  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  the  only 
competitor  in  the  lists,  proved  to  have 
lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting  the  occa- 
sion for  its  display.  France  was  far  more 
than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Italy,  even 
if  she  had  not  been  guided  by  the  towering 
ambition  and  restless  activity  cX  the  son 
of  Pepin,  It  was  almost  the  first  exploit 
ef  Charlemagne^  after  the  death  of  his 


brother  Carloman  had  reunited  the  Prank- 
ish empire  under  his  dominion,  to  subju- 
gate the  kinedom  of  Lomt>ardy.  Neither 
Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  considerable 
cities.  Interposed  any  material  delay  to  his 
arms ;  and  the  chief  resistance  he  encoun- 
tered was  from  the  dukes  of  Friuli  and 
Benevento,  the  latter  of  whom  could  never 
be  brought  into  much  subjection  to  the 
conqueror.  Italy,  however,  be  the  oanse 
what  it  might,  seems  to  have  tempted 
Charlemagne  far  less  then  the' dark  forests 
of  Germany.  For  neither  the  siMithem  pro* 
vincea,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  withstood 
hfa  power,  if  it  had  been  steadily  directed 
against  them.  Even  Spain  hardly  drew  so 
much  of  his  attention,  as  the  splendour  of 
the  prize  might  have  excited.  He  gained 
however  a  very  important  acceask>n  to  his 
empire,  by  conquering  from  the  Saracens 
the  territory  contained  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Ebro.  This  was  fonned  into 
the  Spanish  March,  governed  by  the  count 
of  Barcelona,  part  of  which  at  least  must 
be  considered  as  appertaining  to  France 
till  the  twelfth  century. 

But  the  most  tedious  and  diflkult  at- 
chievement  of  Charlemagne,  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  Saxons.  Tlie  wars  with  this 
nation,  who  occupied  nearly  the  modem 
circles  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxooy» 
lasted  for  thirtv  years.  Whenever  the 
conqueror  withdrew  his  armiea»  or  even 
his  person,  the  Saxons  broke  into  fresh  re- 
t>eliion ;  which  his  unparalleled  rapidity 
of  movement  aeldom  failed  to  crush  with- 
out delay.  From  such  perseverance  on 
eitheip  side,  destruction  of  the  weaker 
could  alone  result.  A  large  cokMiy  of 
Saxons  were  finally  transplanted  into 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto 
ill-peopled,  in  which  their  descendants 
preserved  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and  ming- 
ling with  the  Northmen,  who  were  just 
preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career^ 
revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Saxony. 
The  remnant  embraced  Christianity,  their 
aversion  to  which  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  their  rebellions,  and  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  $  asnbmiaaion* 
which  even  Witikind,  the  second  Arminius 
of  Germany,  after  such  irresistible  con- 
viction of  her  destiny,  did  not  disdain  to 
make.  But  they  retained,  in  the  main, 
their  own  laws;  they  were  governed  by  a 
duke  of  thehr  own  nation,  if  not  of  their 
own  election,  and  for  many  ages  they  were ; 
distinguished  by  their  original  character 
among  the  nations  of  Germany. 

The  soccesses  of  Charlemagne  on  thQ 
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MsterD  frontier  of  hii  empire  agftina^  the 
Sclavouiaot  of  Bohemia,  anj)  Huiia  or 
Avars  uf  PannoDia,  thoagb  obtained  with 
leaa  coac^  were  hardly  leia  eminent.  In 
all  his  wars,  the  newly  conquered  nations, 
or  tiKMe  whom  fear  had  jnade  dependent 
allies;  were  employed  to  subjugate  their 
neighbours;  and  the  incessant  waste  of 
fatigue  and  the  sword  was  supplied  by  a 
frvsb  population  that  swelled  Uie  expand- 
ing circle  of  dominion.  1  do  not  know 
ihat  the  limits  of  the  new  western  empirt; 
are  very  exactly  defined  by  contemporary 
writers,  nor  would  it  be  eaay  to  appreciate 
the  degree  of  subjection  in  which  the  Srla- 
vonian  trii>es  were  held.  As  9n  organized 
mass  of  provinces,  regularly  governed  by 
imperial  officers,  it  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  bounded^  in  Germany,  by  the  Elbe, 
the  Saale,  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and 
a  Lue  drawn  from  thence  crossing  the 
Danube  above  Vienna,  and  prolonged  to 
the  gulf  of  Istria.  Part  of  Dalmatia  was 
Gompnzed  iu  the  Duchy  of  Friuli.  lu 
Italy,  the  empire  extended  not  much  be- 
yond the  modem  frontier  of  Naple-^*  if  we 
exclude,  aa  was  the  fstt,  the  durhy  of 
Beneveut^  from  any  thing  more  than  a 
titular  subjection  The  Spanish  b«iuiidar>, 
as  has  been  »M  already,  was  the  Kbro. 

A  seal  was  put  to  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne, when  Leo  IIU  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people,  plat  ed  upon  his  head  the 
imperial  crown.  His  father,  Pepiu,  had 
borne  the  litle  of  patrician,  and  he  had 
himself  exercised,  with  that  litle,  a  regu- 
lar sovereignty  over  Rome.  Money  was 
coined  in  his  name,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity 
was  taken  by  the  clerg)  and  people.  But 
the  appellation  of  Emperor  aeenied  to  place 
his  authority  over  all  liis  sutvjects  on  a  new 
footing.  It  waiB  full  of  high  aiid  indefinite 
pretension,  tenfling  to  overshadow  the 
free  election  of  the  Franks  by  a  fictitious 
desi-ent  from  Augustus.  A  fresh  oah  of 
fidelity  to  him  as  emperor  w  is  demanded 
from  hi«  subjects.  His'  own  dibcretion, 
however,  prevented  him  from  affecting 
those  more  despotic  prerogatives,  which 
the  imperial  name  might  still  be  supposed 
to  convey. 

In  analyzing  the  characters  of  heroes, 
it  u  hardly  possible  to  separate  altogether 
the  share  of  fortune  from  their  own.  The 
epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families  which 
prided  themselves  in  him.  as  their  progeni* 
tor,  the  very  legends  of  romance,  which 
are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits,  have  cast 
«  lustre  around  his  head,  and  testify  the 
greatnesa  that  has  embodied  it»elf  iu  his 
name.  None  indeed  of  Charlemagne's 
ivan  can  be  compund  with  the  Saracepic 


victory  of  Charles  Martel ;  but  that  was  a 
contest  for  freedom,  his  for  conquest ;  and 
fame  is  more  partial  to  successful  ngures- 
sioii  than  to  patriotic  resistance.  As  a 
scholar,  his  acquisitions  were  probably 
little  superior  to  those  of  his  unre&pected 
son;  and  in  several  points  of  view  the 
glory  of  Charlemagne  might  be  extenuated 
by  a^  analytical  dissection.  But  rejecting 
a  mode  of  judging,  equally  uncandid  and 
fallacious,  we  shall  find  that  he  poasetised  in 
every  thing  that  grandeur  of  conception^ 
which  distinguishes  extraordinary  minds. 
Like  Alexander,  he  seemed  born  for  uni- 
venal  innovation :  in  a  life  restlessly  active^ 
we  see  him  reforming  tJie  coinage,  and  es< 
tablishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money; 
gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  every 
country ;'  founding  schools  and  colle<'ting 
libraries;  interfering,  but  with  the  tone  of 
a  king,  in  religioita  controversies ;  aiming, 
though  prematurely,  at  the  formation  of  a 
naval  force;  attempting  for  the  sake  of 
rommerce,  the  magnificent  enterprrze  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  medi- 
tating to  mould  the  discordant  codes  of 
Roman  and  barbarian  laws  into  an  uni* 
form  system. 

The  great  qnalittes  of  Charlemagne 
were  indeed  alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a  ^'r- 
barian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  «ery  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  license  of  his  private  life, 
which  bis  temperance  and  frugality  c*an 
hardly  be  said  to  redeem.  Unsparing*  of 
blood,  though  not  constitutionally  crnel, 
and  w-holly  indifferent  to  the  means  which 
his  ambition  prescribed,  he  beheaded  in 
one  day  4,000  8axons ;  an  act  of  atro- 
cious butchery,  after  which  his  perse-  • 
cutiijg  edicts,  pronouncing  the  pain  of 
death  against  those  who  refused  baptism, 
or  even  wlio  ate  fiesh  during  Lent,  seem 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Thia  union  of 
barbarous  ferocity  with  elevated  viewa  of 
national  improvement,  might  suggest  the 
parallel  of  Peter  the  Great.  Biit  the  de- 
grading habits,  and  brute  violence  of  the 
Moscovite  place  him  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  restorer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  ex- 
cellence was  the  leading  chttracteristic  of 
Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  biass^ 
ed  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  bia 
conduct,  that  of  encouraging  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  Bat, 
perhaps,  bis  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in 
the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times^  and  the 
miseries  of  Europe,  fie  stands  alone  like 
a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the 
broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  ss  the  bow 
of  Ulysses,  which  could  net  be  drawn  bj 
any  weaker  hand*    lo  the  dark  agea  of 
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European  litstory,  the  reign  of  Charie- 
inagne  affords  a  solitary  restinft-place  be- 
tween two  long  periods  of  tnrbuteace  and 
ignominy,  deriving  the  advantages  cf  con- 
trast both  from  those  of  the  preceding  dy- 
nasty, and  of  a  posterity  for  whom  he  had 
formed  an  empire  which  they  were  un- 
worthy and  unequal  to  maintain. 

The  crusades,  which  produced  such 
naaghty.  changes  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
are  next  considered  at  considerable 
length,  in  consequence  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished share  which  France  took  in 
^  those  enterprises.  The  following  sketch 
of  the  first  crusade  is  drawn  with  equal 
force  and  accuracy. 

*  Ereo  before  the  violation  of  Palestine 
by  the  Saracen  arms,  it  had  beru  a  pre- 
vailing custom  among  the  Christians  of 
Europe  to  visit  those  scenes  rendered  inte- 
resting by  religion,  partly  through  de- 
light hi  the  effects  of  local  association, 
partly  in  obedience  to  the  pmndtces  or 
commands  of  superstition.  Thes^  pilgri- 
mages became  more  frequent  in  later  times, 
in  spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  and  hardships  which  attended 
them.  For  a  while  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors of  Jerusalem  permitted  or  even  en- 
couraged a  devotion  which  they  found  lu- 
crative; but  this  was  interrupted,  when- 
ever the  ferocious  insolenoe  with  which 
they  regarded  ail  infldela*  got  the  better 
of  their  rapacity.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  when  from  increaaing superstition, 
and  some  particular  flincies,  the  pilgrims 
were  more  numerous  than  ever,  a  change 
took  pfaice  in  the  government  of  Palestine, 
which  was  over-run  by  the  Turkish  hordes 
fromthenorth.  These  barbarians  treated  the 
visitors  of  Jerusalem  with  still  greater  con- 
tnmely,  mingling  with  their  Mohammedan 
bigotry,  n  cnnsciousneH  of  strength  and  coo* 
fs^e^  and  a  acorn  of  the  Christiana,  whom 
they  knew  only  6y  the  debased  natives  of 
Oreeoe  and  Syria»  or  by  these  humble  and 
detocelem  palmers.  When  soch  insults 
became  known  throughout  Europe,  they 
excited  a  keen  sensation  of  resentment 
among  nations  equally  courageous  and  de» 
▼out ;  .which,  tbongh  wanting  as  yet  any 
definite  means  of  satisfying  itself,  was  ripe 
for  whatever  fevourable  conjuncture  might 
arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  first  crusade, 
Gregory  Vil.  had  projected  the  scheme  of 
emlMdying  Europe  in  arms  against  Asia ; 
a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring  mind,  and 
which,  perhaps,  was  never  forgotten  by  Ur- 
b^n  II.  who  in  every  thing  loved  to  imitate 
'    bifgveatpff^deceisor.   This  design  of  Grt- 


gary  wu  founded  upon  the  supplication  at 
the  Greek  Emperor  Michael,  which  was 
renewed  by  Aleiius  Comnenus  to  Url«an 
with  Increased  Importunity.  The  Turks 
had  now  taken  Nice,  and  threatened,  from 
the  opposite  shore,  the  very  walb  of  Con* 
stantinople.  Every  one  knows  whose  hand 
held  a  torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of 
enthusiasm  that  pervaded  Europe;  the 
hermit  of  PIcardy,  who^  roused  by  wit- 
nessed wrongs,  and  imagined  visions,  jour* 
neyed  from  land  to  land,  the  apostle  of  an 
holy  war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was 
powerfolly  seconded  by  Urban,  In  the 
councils  of  Ftacenza  and  of  Clermont,  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  was  eloquently 
recommended  and  exultingly  undertaken. 
It  is  the  will  of  God !  was  the  tumultuous 
cry  that  broke  from  the  heart  and  lips  of 
the  assembly  at  Clermont,  and  these  words 
aflbrd  at  once  the  most  obvious'  and  most 
certain  explanation  of  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  the  crusades.  Later  writers*  inca- 
pable of  sympathizing  with  the  blind  fer- 
vour of  seal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext 
for  its  effects  somewhat  more  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  politi- 
cal reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only 
from  predominant  affections.  No  sugges- 
tion of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in 
contemporary  historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  from  its  imminent  peril,  and 
thus  to  secure  Christendom  from  enemies 
who  professed  towards  it  eternal  hostility, 
might  have  been  a  legitimate  and  magna- 
nimous ground  of  interference;  but  it 
operated  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  upon  those 
who  took  the  cross.  Indeed  it  argues 
strange  ignorance  of  the  eleventh  century 
to  aMrribe  such  refinements  of  later  times 
even  to  the  princea  of  that  age.  The 
Tu  rks  were  no  doubt  repelled  from  the  ^ 
neigh boorhood  of  Constantinople  by  the 
crusaders ;  but  this  was  a  collateral  effect 
of  their  enterprise*  Nor  had  they  any 
disposition  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  they  soon  came  to  hate^ 
and  not  entirely  without  provocation^  with 
almost  as  much  aniqiosity  as  the  Moslems 
themselves. 

£vei7  means  were  used  to  excite  an 
epidemical  frenxy,  the  remission  of  pe- 
nance, the  dispensation  from  those  piac* 
tices  of  self-denial  which  superstition  in^ 
posed  or  suspended  at  pleasure,  the  abfo- 
lution  of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doot>ted  that  such 
as  perished  in  the  war  received  immediafe- 
ly  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  False  mira- 
cles and  fanatical  prophecies,  which  were 
never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the  enthu- 
siasm to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And  these 
devotional  feelings,    which  are  nsoallj 
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tbwarted  and  balanced  by  olber  panions^ 
fell  ia  with  every  notive  that  cooM  influ* 
cnce  the  men  of  that  time ;  with  corioaityt 
rettlessneasr  the  loye  of  iicence,  thirst  for 
Trar,  emulation,  amtiition*  Of  the  princei 
who  aaittmed  the  croM»  lome  probably 
from  the  beginning  specnlated  upon  mak- 
ing independent  eatablishments  in  the 
Eatt.  In  later  periodi.  the  temporal  be- 
nefits of  undertaking  a  crusade  ondoubt- 
ediy  blended  themsel?ct  with  lew  sel^sh 
considerations.  Men  retorted  to  Pales* 
tine,  as  in  modem  times  they  ba?e  done  to 
tbe  cokwies,  in  order  to  redeem  their  iisme» 
or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus  Gui  de  Lu- 
aignan,  after  flying  from  France  for  mor- 
der,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  throne  of 

,  Jemssiem.  To  the  more  vulgar  class 
were  held  out  indacements,  which,  though 
alMorbed  in  the  over-ruling  ftinaticism  of 
tbe  first  crusade,  might  b^  exceedingly 
eflicacioos,  when  it  began  rather  to  flag. 
Daring  the  time  that  a  crusader  bore  the 
cross,  be  was  free  from  auit  for  his  debti^ 
and  the  interest  of  them  was  entirely  abo- 
lished;  be  was  exempted,   in  some  io- 

'  stances  at  least;  from  taxes,  and  placed 
onder  the  protection  of  the  church,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  impleaded  fn  any 
civil  court,  except  io  criminal  charges,  or 
questions  relating  to  land. 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took 
apart  in  the  first  crusade;  but  many  of 
their  chief  vaisali^  great  part  of  the  infe- 
rior nobility,  and  a  countless  mnltitode  of 
the  common  people.  The  priests  left  their 
parishes,  ana  the  monks  their  cells;  and 
though  the  peasantry  were  then  in  genera] 
bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no  check  given 
to  their  emigration  for  this  cause.  Num- 
bers of  women  and  chiklren  awelled  the 
crowd ;  it  appeared  a  sort  of  aacrilcge  to 
repel  any  one  from  a  work  which  was  con- 
aiocred  as  the  manifest  design  of  Provi- 
dence. But  if  tt  were  lawful  to  interpret  the 
will  of  Providence  by  events,  ftw  under- 
takings have  been  more  branded  by  its 
disapprobation  than  the  erosades.  So 
many  crimes  and  so  much  misery  have 
aeldom  l>een  accumulated  in  so  short  a 
apace,  as  in  the  three  yeam  of  the  first 
tepedition.  We  should  be  warranted  by 
conteusporary  writers  in  stating  the  Kim  of 
the  Chriitians  alone  during  this  period  at 
nearly  a  millkm :  bat,  at  the  least  compu- 
tation, ft  must  have  exceeded  half  that 
number.  To  engage  in  the  cvusade,  and 
to  perish  in  it,  were  almost  synooymous. 
Few  of  those  myriads  who  tv^re  mustered 
in  tlie  plains  of  Nice  returned*  to  gladden 
tlieir  friends  in  Burope,  with  the  story  of 
theiv  triumph  at  Jerusalem.  Beiieg^ng 
altomately  and  bevicged  in  Antioch,  they 


drained  to ^ the  lees  the  cup  of  misery: 
three  hundred  thousand  sat  down  before 
that  place,  next  year  there  remained  but 
a  sixth  part  to  pursue  the  enterprtze.  But 
their  losses  were  least  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European 
prowem  was  constantly  displayed;  the 
angel  of  Asia,  to  apply  the  bold  Jangoage 
of  our  poet,  high  and  nnmatchable,  whera 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the 
Christian  lances  bore  all  l>eibre  them  m 
their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch,  Edessn 
and  Jerusalem.  It  was  here,  where  their 
triumph  was  consummated,  that  it  waa 
stained  with  the  most  atrocious  massacre ;  . 
not  limited  to  the  hour  of  resistance,  but 
renewed  deliberately  even  after  that  fa^ 
roona  penitential  procemion  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  might  have  cahned  their 
ferocious  dispositions,  if  through  the  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  of  the  enterprise,  it 
had  not  been  rather  calculated  to  excite 
them. 

The  result  of  all  this  slaughter  was  the 
acquisition  of  little  more  thsn  the  mari^ 
tine  parts  of  Syria. .  The  territories  of 
the  most  powerful  Latin  States  in  the 
East,  in  their  meat  floi|rishing  days^ 
never  extended  more  than  a  few  leagues 
from  the  sea.  Within  the  barrier  of 
Mount  libanos  their  arms  might  ba 
fesred,  but  their  power  was  never  esta- 
blished; snd  the  pseudo-prophet  con- 
tinued to  be  invoked  in  the  mosques  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus. 

We  passs  the  view  of  the  pditicai 
relations  l>etween  England  and  rranee, 
^m  the  time  of  Edward  111.  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  militai  j  events 
of  that  period  are  doubtless  familiar  ie 
our  readers;  but,  in  justice  to  Mr* 
Hallam,  we  must. say  that  he  has  nar* 
rated  the  circumstaness  that  induced 
Edward  ill.  to  claim  the  throne  of 
Pranecy  with  greater  neeuracy  and  mi« 
nnteness  than  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  modern  French  or  English  bis* 
torian. 

Closely  connected  with  the  historj  of 
France  is  the  Fendd  System*  of  which 
our  author  has  treated  in  the  aeeond 
chapter  of  his  work.  Inquiries  Intn 
the  antiquities  of  this  branch  of  juris- 
prudence, occupied  more  attention  in 
the  la^t  age  th^n  in  the  present ;  an4 
their  (Iryness  Mr.  H.  tftinks  may  prove 
repulsive  to  mai^  readers.  Tbej  only* 
who  baite  been  bewiUei^  v  w«  Hn 
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sometimes  been,  in  the  inTestigiitioii  of 
this  difficult  subject,  can  appreciate  the 
tahie  of  this  chapter ;  which,  ahhongh 
there  is  *  no  royal  road  to  the  stndy  of 
law,'  Mr.  H.  has  succeeded  in  divest- 
inn^  of  moeh  of  the  tedium  necessarily 
incident  to  the  discussion  of  such  an  in- 
tricate subject.  The  fendal  system 
forms  an  important  branch  of  historical 
knowledge,  not  only  from  its  influence 
upon  our  own  constitution,  but  also 
from  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
parties,  which  at  present  diride  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  professes  to  ajp- 
peal  to  the  original  principles  of  its 
monarchy,  as  they  sobsistv^  b^fwre  the 
subversion  of  the  feudal  poKty. 

In  his  analysis  of  this  system,  Mr. 
Hallam  first  considers  the  rarious  te- 
nures of  land  that  obtained,  the  con* 
stittition  of  the  antient  Frank  monarchy, 
the  establishments  of  feudal  tenures, 
the  principles  of  a  fendal  relation,  the 
ceremonies  of  homage  and  investitoie, 
military  serrice,  the  fendal  incidents  of 
relief,  aid,  wardship,  marriage.  Ice. 
Aa  many  of  our  books  contain  errone- 
ous statements  relative  to  the  setgnorial 
rights  iir  the  case  of  marriage,  we 
shall  subjoin  Mr.  Hallam's  view  of  this 
feudal  incident. 

Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by  the 
Norman  sntf  English  laws  was  that  ^ 
narrisge,  or  of  tendering  a  husband  to 
his  female  wsrds^  while  under  age,  whom 
th^  could  not  reject  witliout  forfeiting  the 
value  of  the  marriage;  that  is,  as  mu<;h  as 
any  one  would  give  to  tbe  guardian  for 
such  an  alliance.  This  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  male  wards ;  and  became  a  very 
lucrative  source  of  extortion  to  the  crown, 
as  well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom 
aeems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as 
wardships.  It  is  found  in  tbe  sncieot 
books  of  Germany,  but  not  of  France. 
The  kang^  however,  and  even  inferior 
lords  of  that  country,  required  their  con- 
sent to  t>e'  solicitecl  for  tbe  marriage  of 
their  vaasals*  daughters.  Several  proofs 
of  this  occur  In  the  history,  as  well  as  In 
.the  laws,  of  France ;  and  the  same  prero- 

Etive  existed  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and 
igland.  A  still  more  remarkable  Isw 
prevsiled  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
The  lord  might  summon  any  female  vasssi 
to  accept  one  of  three,  whom  he  should 

Sropose,  as  her  husband.    No  other  con* 
ition  seeus  tb  have  been  i*npossd  on  him 
to  selecCiog  these  soilmi^  thaa  thai  they 


should  be  of  equal  rank  with  herseff. 
Neither  tbe  matdeu's  coynesit,  nor  the  wi- 
dow's affliction,  neither  aversion  to  the 
{iroflTered  candidates,  nor  love  to  one  more 
bvoured,  seem  to  tiave  passed  as  legiti- 
mate excuses.  One,  only  one  plea,  could 
come  from  tbe  lady^s  month,  who  was  re- 
solute to  hold  her  land  in  single  blessed- 
ness. It  was,  that  she  was  past  sixty 
years  of  age ;  and  afler  this  unwelcome 
confeaston,  it  is  justly  argned,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  law  book  which  \  quote,  that 
the  lord  couM  not  decently  press  her  into 
matrimony.  However  outrageous  such 
ah  uaage  may  appear  to  our  ideas,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  little  state  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable to  possess  in  every  fief  a  pro- 
per  vassal  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  of  war. 

The  extent  of  the  fendal  system  is 
next  considered,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  during  the  feu- 
dal ages,  viz.  the  nobility,  their  ranks 
and  privileges, — the  clergy,  freemen, 
and  Serfs  or  yilleins,  particularly  in 
France, — the  feudal  courts  of  justice, 
and  trial  by  combat,  and  the  progress 
of  the  French  Kings  in  their  assump- 
tion of  power  over  the  feudal  vassau* 
This  chanter  conclndes  with  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  fendal  system,  snd  a  rapid  but  faith- 
ful general  estimate  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  feudal  system* 
This  last  we  shall  ti-ansfer  to  our  pages. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may 
be  estimated,  by  its  effect  upon  national 
greatness  and  secoirlty,  upon  civil  ltt>erty 
and  private  rigbta,  upon  the  tranquillity 
and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase 
and  dtffhsion  of  wealth,  or  n|ion  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  UMral  aeotiment  and  energy. 
Tbe  feudal  conatitution  was  certainly,  as 
hss  been  observed  already,  little  adapted 
fbr  tbe  detece  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far 
leas  for  schemes  of  conquest  But  ss  it 
prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  coun- 
tries, none  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
military  superiority  of  ita  neighbours.  It 
was.this  ioeflkiency  of  the  feudal  militia» 
perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  finom  tbe  danger  of  universal 
monarchy.  In  times,  when  princes  had 
little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual 
protection,  it  is  hard  to  say,  what  might 
not  have  been  tbe  succcn  of  sn  Otho 
the  Great,  >a  Frederic  Barbaroaaa,  or  a 
Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wield* 
ed  the  whole  force  of  their  subjects  wbca^ 
ever  tMr  anbitioa  required*   If  an  cm* 
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pire  cqaally  extensive  with  that  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  supported  by  military  des- 
potism, had  been  foimed  about  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of  com- 
merce and  liberty,  just  then  beginning  to 
shoot,  would  ha?e  perished  \  and  Europe, 
reduced  to  a  barbarous  servitude,  might 
have  fallen  before  the  free  barbarians  of 
Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a 
scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it  beara  a  noble 
countenance.  'To  the  feudal  law  it  is  ow- 
ing, that  the  very  names  of  right  and  pri- 
▼ilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia, 
by  the  desolating  hand  of  power.  The 
tyranny  which,  on  every  favourable  mo- 
ment, was  breaking  through  all  barriers, 
would  have  rioted  without  cootronl,  if 
when  (he  people  were  poor  and  disunited, 
the  nobility  had  not  t>een  brave  and  f^ee. 
So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudality  extended, 
it  diffused  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  nd- 
tions  of  private  right.  Every  one,  I  think, 
will  acknowledge  this,  who  considers  the 
liroitationa  of  the  services  of  vassalage,  so 
cautiously  marked  in  those  law-books 
which  are  the  records  of  customs,  the  re- 
ciprocity of  obligation  between  the  lord 
and  his  tenant,  the  consent  required  in 
every  measure  of  a  legislative  or  general 
nature,  the  secarity,  above  all,  which 
every  vassal  found  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in 
this  aenae  aay)  in  the  trial  by  combat. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude :  but  this  had  no 
connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
w  ere  not  promoted  by  this  system.  Though 
private  wars  did  not  originate  in  the  feu- 
dal cui^oms,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an 
institution*  which  iudeea  owed  its  univer- 
sal establishment  to  no  other  cause.  And 
as  predominant  habits  of  warfare  are  to- 
tally irreconcileable  with  those  of  indus- 
try, not  merely  by  the  immediate  works 
of  destruction  which  rendered  its  efforts 
nnavailing,  but  through  that  contempt  of 
peaceful  occupationa  which  they  promice, 
the  feudal  system  must  have  been  intrinsi- 
cally adverse  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  arts,  which 
mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of 
mankind. 

Bat  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  the 
feudal  institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be 
vaJsed .  Society  had  sniik,  for  several  ccn- 
turiea  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter  depra- 
"^ity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected 
aa  more  emioentlv  characteristic  than 
•then^  tbey  were  pilcbood,  treachery  and 


ingratitude.  In  stowly  purging  off  the  lees 
of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal  spi- 
rit exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Vio- 
lation of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue 
of  Crimea,  roost  repugnant  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  a  feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and 
promptly  avenged,  most  branded  by  ge- 
nera] infamy.  The  feudal  law-books 
breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable 
obligation.  The  feudal  course  of  juris- 
diction promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keenef 
feeling  and  readier  perception  of  moral  aa 
well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And  as  the 
judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind  are 
seldom  mistaken,  in  these  great  points  of 
veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually recovered  themselves,  when  lain^ 
{precluded  the  one,  and  supplied  the  other* 
n  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vas- 
sal, there  was  ample  scope  for  every  mag- 
nanimous and  dbinterested  energy.  The 
heart  of  man.  When  placed  in  circum^ 
stances  which  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favourable^  than  the  protection  of  a  faith- 
All  supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  benefi- 
cent suzerain,  against  auch  powerful  ag- 
gression, as  left  little  prospect  except  of 
sharing  in  his  ruin. 

From  these  feelings  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar 
sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  at- 
tachment towards  a  sovereign,  which  we 
denominate  loyalty;  alike  distinguishable 
from  the  stupid  devotion  of  eaatern  slaves, 
and  from  the  abstract  respect  with  which 
free  citizens  regard  their  chief  magistrate,, 
Men  who  had  been .  used  to  swear  fealty, 
to  profess  subiection,  to  follow,  at  home 
and  in  the  field,  a  feudal  superior  and  hia 
family,  easity  transferred  the  same  allegi'* 
ance  to  the  monarch.  It  was  a  very  pow- 
erful feeling,  which  could  make  the  bra- 
vest men  put  up  with  slights  and  ill  treat*^ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign ;  6v 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  disinterested 
exertion  for  one  whom  they  deyer.  sawy 
and  in  whose  character  there  was^  nothing 
to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the  rights  of  the 
community  were  unfelt,  this  sentiment  was 
one  great  preservative  of  society ;  and, 
though  collateral  or  even  subservient  to 
more  enlarged  principles,  it  is  still  indis- 
pensable to  the  tranquillity  and  perma- 
nence of  every  monarchy.  In  a  moral 
view,  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 
tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  Heart 
than  patriotisni  itself;  and  holds  a  middfe 
place  in  the  Kale  of  hamao  motive^  aa 
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ffaey  asoeod  from  the  griMier  inducements 
of  self-interest,  to  the  furtberaoce  of  ge- 
peral  happiness,  and  conformUy  to  Uie 
purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  foor  succeeding  chapters  cobuin 
a  sketch  more  or  leas  rapid  and  general, 
but  always  animated,  of  the  histories  of 
Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  Greek  and  Saracenic  empires.  The 
histories  of  the  Italian  republic  of  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  are 
narrated  with  singular  precision;  and 
the  chapter  appropriated  to  Spain  pos- 
sesses the  rare  merit  of  bringing  into  a 
short  compass  a  period  of  history,  which 
bss  hitherto  been  dispersed  through 
many,  tedious  and  often  CQntradictory 
volumes. 

We  had  aoticeci  a  variety  of  curious 
and  interesting  nassages  for  insertioo 
in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Halhim's  work  : 
but  having  already  enriched  our  pages 
vrith  several  extracts,  we  shall  only  add 
one  more  respecting  the  government  of 
the  once  celebrated  republic  of  Venice, 
the  wisdom  of  which  was  a  favourite 
.theme  of  commendation  among  many 
political  writers  during  the  last  century. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at  Ve- 
nice, as  we  recollect  from  an  epistle  of 
Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century,  was  by 
twelve  anoual  tribuues.  Perhaps  the  union 
of  the  different  islanders  was  merely  fede- 
rative. However,  in  fl97t  they  resolved 
to  elect  a  chief  maaiatrate  by  the  name  of 
^ke,  or,  in  Ibeir  dialect,  doge  of  Venice. 
No  councils  appear  to  have  limited  his 
power,  or  represented  the  national  will 
The  doge  was  general'  and  judge  ;  he  was 
sopetimes  permiited  to  associate. his  son 
With  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power ;  his  government  ha^ 
all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  hx  as  in  such 
a  state  of  maoneb  was  possit>le,  the  pomp 
of  a  monarchy.  But  be  acted  in  important 
i^atters  with  the  concurrence  of  a  general 
assembly  $  though,  from  the  want  of  post- 
live  restraints^  his  executive  government 
might  be  considered  as  nearly  absolute. 
Time,  however,  demonstrated  to  the  Ve- 
netiana  the  imperfections  of  such  a  consti- 
tntion.  Limitations  were  accordingly  im- 
posed on  the  doge  in  1089 ;  he  was  prohi- 
■>ited  from  aiaoeiatiog  a  son  in  the  govern 
nent,  and  obliged  to  act  with  the  consent 
of  .two  elected  couusellor%  and,  on  impor- 
tant occasion^  to  call  in  aome  of  the 
pnncipal  dtiaena.  No  other  change  ap- 
pears loiiavctakon  place  till  xn%\Vmz 


after  every  other  Italian  city  had  provided 
for  its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  more 
or  fess  iuccessful,  but  always  mauifiestiiig 
a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  compUca- 
tion.  Venice  was,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  her  existing  institutions.  General 
assemblies  were  found,  ia  practice,  incon- 
venient and  unsajtisfai  tory.  Yet  some  ade* 
qoate  safeguard  against  a  magistrate  of 
indefinite  powers  was  required  by  freemen. 
A  representative  council, asjin  other  repub- 
lics, justly  appeared  the  best  innovation 
that  could  be  introduced. 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  esta* 
blisbed  in  1172,  was  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  citizens^  equally  taken 
from  the  aix  districts  of  the  city,  and  an- 
nually renewed.  But  the  election  was  not 
made  immediately  by  the  people.  Two 
electors,  called  tribunes,  from  each  of  the 
six  diktricts,  appointed  the  memt>ers  of  the 
council  by  separate  nomination.  These 
tribunes,  at  first,  were  themselves  chosen 
by  the  people ;  so  that  the  intervention  of 
tbi^  electoral  body  did  not  apparently  tres- 
pass upon  the  democratical  character  of 
the  Goostittition.  But  the  great  council, 
principally  composed  of  men  of  high  birth, 
and  invested  by  the  law  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  doge  and  of  all  the  councils  cf 
magistracy,  seem,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  have  a»aumed  the  right  of 
naming  their  own  constituents.  Beaidea 
appointing  the  tribunes,  they  took  upon 
themselves  another  privilege ;  that  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  their  ancceasora,  be- 
fore tlwy  resigned  their  fuyctioua.  These 
uaurpationa  rendered  the  annual  election 
almost  nugatory  ;  the  same  members  were 
usually  reuewed,  and  though  the  dignity 
of  counsellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it 
remained,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  aame 
families,  lu  this  transitional  state  tlie 
Venetian  government  continued  during  the 
thirteenth  .century;  the  people  actually 
debarred  of  power,  but  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  not  corapirfely  or  legally '  con- 
firmed. The  right  of  electing  or  rather 
of  re  electing  the  great  council  was  trana* 
ferred,  in  1997>  from  the  tribunes,  wliose 
office  was  abolished,  to  the  council  of 
forty ;  they  bal lotted  upon  the  names  of 
the  members  who  already  aat  \  and  who* 
ever  obtained  twelve  favouring  balls  ont 
of  forty  retained  his  place.  The  vacancies 
occaaioned  by  rejection  or  death,  wera 
filled  up  by  a  supplemental  list  formed  h§ 
three  electors,  uominaied  in  the  great 
council.  But  they  were  espreaaly  prohi- 
bited by  UwB  of  1998  and  1300,  from  in* 
aerting  the  name  of  any  one  whoae  paternal 
anoeators  had  not  enjoyed  the  pame  iMmor, 
Thus  an  exclusive  hnreditary  apstoci*^ 
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was  finally  fttablithed.  And  the  penonal 
rigbtt  of  noble  dcMent  were  rendered 
compile  ill  16 19,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
eleiiive  forma.  By  the  conalitution  of 
Venice,  «•  it  was  then  aettled,  every  de- 
acendant  of  a  member  of  the  great  cooneil, 
on  attaining  twenty 'five  years  of  age,  en 
tered  aa  of  right  into  thst  lu>dy,  which  of 
coorae  became  iHilimited  in  its  mi'mbera. 

Bat  an  assembly  ho  nuroprous  as  the 
^reat  connril,  even  before  it  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could 
never  have  condocted  the  poblic  affairs 
«rith  that  secrecy  and  steadiiieas  which 
were  characteristic  of  Venice;  and,  with- 
out an  inter medisry  power  between  the 
doge  and  the  pstrician  multitude,  the  con- 
•titulion  would  have  gained  nothing  in 
■tabiiity  Jo  compenaate  for  the  loss  of  po- 
pular freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded  very  aoon  after  its  institution  to 
limK  the  ducal  prerogatives  That  of  ex* 
erciaiiig  criflMnal  justice^  a  trust  of  vast 
importance,  waa  transferred  in  1179  to  a 
council  of  forty  meml)ers  annually  chosen.' 
The  executive  government  itself  was 
thought  too  considerable  for  the  doge 
without  some  material  limitations.  Instead 
of  naming  his  own  assistants  or  pregadi, 
he  waa  only  to  preside  in  a  eouncil  of  sixty 
tnembers,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  state 
in  ail  domeatic  and  foreign  relations^  and 
the  previomi  deliberation  upon  proposals 
aolHnitl««l  to  the  great  council,  was  con- 
fided. This  council  of  pregadi,  generally 
called  in  later  timea  the  senate,  was  en- 
larged in  the  fourteenth  century  by  sixty 
oddilional  members;  and  aa  a  great  part 
of  the  magiatratea  had  also  sents  in  it,  the 
whole  ntimt>er  amounted  to  tietween  two 
■■d  three  hundred.  Though  the  legisla- 
tivie  power,  properly  speaking,  remained 
with  the  great  council,  the  aenate  used  to 
impoae  taxea,  and  had  the  ezclnaive  right 
of  making  peace  and  war.  It  waa  annu- 
■lly  renewed,  like  almost  all  other  coon  - 
oils  at  Venice,  by  th<>  great  council.  But 
since  even  this  body  was  too  numerous  for 
the  preliminary  discussion  of  business,  six 
oMnseUora,  forming,  along  with  the  doge, 
the  signiory«  or  visible  representative  of 
the  republic,  were  empowered  to  dispatch 
ordera,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  eonvoke 
nod  preside  in  the  coiincila,  and  perform 
other  dutiea  of  an  admiiiistralion.  In  part 
of  these' they  were  obliged  to  act  with  the 
concurrence  of  what  was  termed  the  col- 
lege, comprizing,  besides  themselves,  cer- 
tain select  counsellors,  from  different  con- 
•Utoted  anthoritiea. 

it  tnight  be  imagined,  that  a  dignity  ao 
riioni  01  its  iostre  as  that  of  doge  would 
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not  excite  any  overweening  ambition.  But 
the  Venetians  were  still  jealous  of  extia« 
guished  power;  and,  while  their  constitu- 
tion waa  yet  immature,  the  great  cooiioil 
planned  new.  methods  of  restricting  their 
chief  magistrate.  An  oath  was  taken  by 
the  doge  on  his  election,  so  comprehensive 
as  to  embrace  every  possible  check  upon 
undue  influence.  He  was  tiound  not  to 
correspond  with  foreign  states,  or  to  opea 
their  letters,  except  in  the  prraence  of  tlie 
siguiory;  to  acquire  no  property  beyond 
the  Venetian  domioiona,  aD<l  to  reaiga 
what  he  might  already  possess;  to  in* 
terpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  no  ja« 
dicial  process,  and  not  to  permit  any  citi- 
zen to  uae  tokens  of  subjection  in  salut- 
ing him.  As  a  fuHber  security,  they  de- 
vised a  remarkably  complicated  mode  of 
supplying  the  vacancy  of  hisofiice.  Elec- 
tion by  open  suffrage  hi  always  liable  to 
tumult  or  corruption;  nor  does  the  method 
of  secret  tNillot,  while  it  prevents  theooc» 
afford  in  practice  any  adequate  security 
against  the  other.  Election  by  lot  iocura 
the  risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  to 
situations  of  arduous- troat.  The  Venetian 
scheme  was  intended  to  combine  tlie  two 
modes  without  their  evils ;  by  leaving  tlw 
absolute  choice  of  tlieir  doge  to  eiectota 
Uken  by  lot.  It  was  prcaumcd,  that, 
among  a  competent  nomtier  of  persona, 
though  laiceM  promiscuously,  good  aeuae 
and  right  principlea  would  gain  anch  xn 
ascendency,  ss  to  prevent  any  flagrantly 
improper  nomination,  if  undue  iufluenoe 
could  tie  excluded.  For  this  purpose,  tbe 
ballot  was  rendered  exceedingly  compli- 
cated, that  no  posaible  ingenuity  or  strata- 
gem might  ascertain  the  electoral  liody 
before  the  laat  moment.  A  aingle  lottery, 
if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly  aulficient 
for  this  end.  At  Venice,  aa  many  balls  aa 
there  were  members  of  tbe  g^tat  conndl 
preaent,  were  placed  in  an  urn.  Thirty 
of  these  were  gilt.  The  holders  of  gilt 
balls  were  redact  l»y  a  aeeond  ballot  to 
ntno.  I1ie  nine  elected  forty  whom  lot 
reduced  to  twelve.  Tlie  twelve  diose 
twenty- five  by  separate  nomination.  The 
twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine ; 
and  each  of  the  nine  ehoae  five.  Theae 
forty- five  were  reduced  to  eleven  aa  before; 
the  eleven  elected  forty-one,  who  were  the 
ultimate  voters  for  a  doge.  Ttiis  intricacy 
appeara  useieas  and  consequently  absurd  ; 
but  the  original  principle  of  a  Venetian 
election  (for  aomething  of  the  aame  kind 
waa  applied  to  all  their  councila  and  mOF 
gistrates)  mav  not  always  be  unworthy  of 
imitation.  In  one  of  onr  best  modern 
statutes,  that  for  regulating  the  triali  of 
cooteated  ehsctiona^  wt  havo  oton  this  flus- 
S  K 
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turfe  of  chance  and  selection  very  happily 
introduced. 

All  hereditary  prince  could  oever  have 
remained  quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were 
imposed  upon  the  doge  of  Venice.  But 
early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  consider 
restraint,  even  upon  themselves,  as  ad- 
vantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  ducal 
power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as  fun- 
damental ufl  the  great  laws  of  the  Euglish 
coQstitutiou  do  to  ourselves.  Many  doges 
of  Vetiice,  especisily  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  considerable  men  9  but  they  were 
•content  wilh  the  functions  assigned  to 
them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid  the 
-  tantalizing  comparison  of  sovereign  princes, 
were  enough  for  the  ambition  of  republi* 
cans.  For  life  the  chief  msgistrates  of 
their  country,  her  noble  citizens  for  ever, 
they  might  thank  her  in  their  own  name 
for  what  she  gave,  snd  in  that  of  their  pos- 
terity for  what  she  withheld.  Once  only, 
a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted  to  betray 
the  freedom  of  the  republic.  Marin  Fa- 
Jieri,  a  man  far  advanced  in  hfe,  engaged, 
from  some  petty  reseutnteot,  in  a  wild  in- 
trigue to  overturn  the  government  The 
conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
doge  avowed  his  guilt.  An  aristocracy  so 
firm  and  so  severe  did  not  hesitate  to  order 
bis  execution  in  the  ducal  palace* 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called  th^ 
closing  of  the  great  council*  or  the  law  of 
'  1396»  which  excluded  all  but  the  families 
actually  in  possession*  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content shewed  itself  among  the  common- 
alty.  Many  ancient  as  well  as  opblent  ci- 
tizens -ii^ere  stripped  of  their  privileges  t>y 
tbia  innovation.  In  a  city  which  owed  its 
whole  lustre  to  commerce,  the  merchant 
was  held  unworthy  of  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  an  anomaly,  without,  I  believe, 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  By 
the  modern  law  of  Venice^  at  least,  a  no- 
bleman could  not  engage  in  trade  without 
derogating  from  his  rank;  but  1  am  not 
aware  whether  so  absurd  a  restriction  ex- 
isted in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. Several  commotions  took  place  aliout 
the  t>eginning  of  ttie  former  age,  with  the 
object  of  restoring  a  more  popular  regimen. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  last.  In  IS  10, 
the  aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  indivi- 
dual freedom  along  with  that  of  the  peo- 
pie,  to  the  preaervation  of  an  imaginary 
privilege.  They  established  the  famous 
council  of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  Venetian  constitution.  This  conn* 
cil,  it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in 
fact  of  seventeen  \  comprizing  the  signiory, 
or  the  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  ss 
well  as  the  ten  properly  so  called.  The 
•  conncil  of  ten  had  by  usage,  if  not  by 


right,  a  controuling  and  dictatorial  power 
over  the  senate^  and  other  magistrates; 
rescinding  their  decisions^  and  treating  se- 
parately with  foreign  princes.  Their  vsst 
influence  strengthened  the  executive  go- 
vernment, of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
and  gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  whlcli 
the  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possi- 
bly have  impeded.  But  they  are  chieiy 
known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
tribonal,  the  standing  tyrsnny  of  Venice. 
Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a  re- 
gular court  of  criminal  judicature,  not 
only  from  the  inve^igation  of  treasonable 
charges,  but  of  several  other  crimes  of 
msgnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged, 
they  punished,  according  to  what  they 
called  reason  of  stated  The  public  eye 
never  peiietrsted  the  mystery  of  theiV  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometimes  not 
heard,  never  confronted  with  witnesses; 
the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the  in- 
quiry, the  punishment  undivulged  like 
both.  The  teriible  .and  odious  machinery 
of  a  police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  stipen- 
diary informer,  unknown  to  the  carelessness 
of  feudal  governments,  found  their  natoral 
soil  in  the  repubUc  of  Venice.  7'nmultu- 
ous  assemblies  were  scarcely  possible  in  so 
peculiar  a  city ;  and  private  conspiracies 
never  failed  to  be  detected  by  thevigilsnce 
of  the  council  of  ten.  Compared  with 
the  Tuscan  republics,  the  tranquillity  of 
Venice  is  truly  striking.  The  names  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin  hardly  raised  any 
emotion  in  her  streets,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  considered  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  as  rather  inclined 
towards  the  latter  party.  But  bow  much 
more  honourable  are  the  wildest  excesses 
of  faction,  than  the  stillness  and  moral  de- 
gradation of  servitude  1 

[To  he  ctmiinugdi 


An  Iniroduciion  to  ike  Critical  Study 
andKnewMgt  tf  ike  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Thomas  JBartwell  Home,  A.  M.  illus- 
trated with  maps  and  fac  similes  of  bi- 
blieal  MSS.  3  vols.Sva  £«.  Ss.  Cadell 
and  Davies,  London,  1818. 

Although  several  useful  works  are 
extant  in  oar  langjuage  relative  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  popular  reading,  yet  we 
have  often  wished  for  a'  treatise 
that  should  present,  in  a  reasonable 
compass,  and  at  a  moderate  price, 
a  compendious  digest  of  the  writiDgs  of 
the  most  eminent  biblical  critics.  In 
Eogland    much    has   been    dooe    bjr 
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Dr.  Li^tfooly  by  Mr.  Harmer>  by 
the  editors  of  Calmet's  Dictiooary  and 
of  the  *[PragineDts  appended  to  that  work, 
by  the  aoHior  of  the  "  Oriental  Cua* 
toma,"  and  by  a  few  other  writers 
who  have  apphed  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  eastern  nations,  especially  of 
the  Jews,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Bibli- 
cml  Criticism,  and  Bishop  Marsh*s  trans- 
latiou  of  Michaelis  on  the  New  Testa^ 
nent,  together  with  his  Lordship's  Di- 
▼ioity  Lectures,  as  Lady  Margaret's 
Professor  at  Cambridge,  have  also  con- 
tributed much  valuable  assistance  to- 
wards the  critical  study  of  the  Bible. 

Butt  it  is  to  Holland  and  Germany 
that  we  mi»t  look  for  complete  infor- 
matioo  on  the  subject.  The  researches 
of  Leosden,  Grotius,  Fraack,  PfeifTer, 
Tarretin,  Hottiuger,  R&mbach,  the  two 
Michaelises,  the  two  Carpzovs,  Langins, 
Semler,  Datbe,  Eichorn,  the  two  Ro- 
senmiillera,  Schleusner,  Paulus,  Kuinoel, 
£mesti,  Morus,  Titmann,  Jahn,  and 
€>ther8,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  ioterpretation  of  Scripture.  But, 
wohapptly,  the  works  of  many  of  the 
later  German  critics  are  characterised 
by  a  boldness  of  conjecture,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  philological  speculation,  which 
render  them  by  no  means  safe  guides. 
At  the  same  time,  their  writings  contain 
siieh  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on 
the  Critical  Study  of  the  Bible,  that  we 
canoot  bat  regret  that  their  high  price, 
and,  io  many  instances,  their  extreme 
rarity,  place  them  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  author 
of  the  work,  which  we  are  now  to  in- 
troduce to  our  readers,  has  conferred  no 
MDall  favour  on  the  republic  of  letters, 
bj  presenting  it  with  this  compendious 
•aod  elaborate  Introduction  to  the  Criti- 
cal Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr. 
flome  has  distributed  his  volumes  into 
three  nsrts,  viz. 

In  Fart  L  is  given  a  concise  view  of 
the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  which,  the  enlightened 
trw^eller  Dr.  E.  D;  Clarke  has  shewn, 
is  the  proper  title  of  Palestine.  This 
Is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal 
times  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  under 
tfa«  Asmonanm.  Princes,  the  sorereigos  of 


the  Herodian  Family,  and  the  Roman 
Procurators.  The  Roman  judicature, 
manner  of  trial,  treatment  ^nd  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  (particularly  cruri- 
fixion),as  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  then  described,  and 
illustrated  with  many  apposite  citations 
from  the  classics.  Next  follows  a  co- 
pious view  of  the  <;crle8iastica]  state  of 
the  Jews,  including  the  whole  of  their 
sacred  rites  and  festivals  ;  their  religious 
and  moral  state,  particularly  during  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  various 
sects.  This  part  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  modes 
of  computing  time,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  author  states,  that  he 
has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  portion 
of  his  undertaking,  and  indulges  the  hope, 
that  few,  really  essential  parts,  connected 
with  sacred  antiquities,  will  appear  to 
have  been  omitted  To  this  declaration 
we  fully  accede ;  but  we  would  suggest, 
in  a  future  impression,  the  addition  of 
a  few  chapters,  treating  on  the  private 
life  and  manners  of  the  Jews. 

In  Part  U.  we  have  a, very  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  author  first  specifies 
the  various  subsidiary  means  for  ascer- 
taining their  sense,  viz.  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  ^He- 
brew and  Greek)  as  well  as  of  the  Chal- 
dee,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  lan- 
guages, usually  called  the  kindred  dia- 
lects. Of  these  languages,  as  well  as 
of  the  autient  versions,  we  have  critical 
and  historical  accounts,  with  bibliogra- 
phical details  of  the  best  grammars,  lexi- 
cons, and  editions.  The  history  of  the 
Septuagint,  or  Greek  Version,  is  one  of 
the  best  written  pieces  of  criticism  that 
we  have  ever  read. 

The  other  aids,  besides  the  original 
languages  and  antient  versions,  are  the 
Analogy  of  Scripture  or  parallel  passages, 
-—Scholia  and  Glossaries,  the  subject- 
matter,  context,  ^cope,  and  the  anaJogr 
of  faith.  Their  nature  is  fully  investi- 
gated, and  rules  are  given  for  the  appli^ 
cation  of  them  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.  The  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture  forms  the  subject  of  a  long 
and  interesting  chapter;  comprising  an 
exaroinition  of  the  metaphor^,  allego- 
ries, p^i rabies,  and  other  figurativa 
modes  of  speech,  occurriDg  in  the  sa- 
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ten  on  every  topic  ditciused,  is  order 
to  assist  the  Vesearches  of  the  slodioaB. 
A  Tery  ample  Appbhdix  fiOs  the 
third  Tolame.  Besides  an  insproved 
Jewish  calendar,  exhibiting^  the  state  of 
the  weather  in  the  Iluly  Land,  dariiif 
the  varioiis  seasons  of  the  yetr,  this 
Appendix  presents  us  with  a  list  of  tbo 
most  eminent  Commentators  and  Bibli- 
cal critics ;  interspersed  with  bil>lio^ra- 
phical  and  critical  notices  of  each,  ex- 
tracted from  the  bestsources :— 2.  R«les 
for  the  better  understanding  of  Hebra- 
isms : — 3.  Critical  accounts  of  the  prtu- 
cipal  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :— 4.  An  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  various  readings,  with  a 
digest  of  the  chief  rules  for  weighing 
and  applying  them  :--5.  An  abstract  of 
profone  oriental  history,  illusCrating  lbs 
History  of  the  Hebrews^  as  referred  to 

*      *t  ."^ 1.-*! i.r -.-^    --  —  — ^ 


ered  volume.  Next  succeeds  a  chapter 
of  equal  interest,  on  reconciling  the 
upparei%i  c&ntrUdictions  in  ScripturCt 
whether  they  are  historical,  or  chrono- 
logical ;  seeming  contradictions  between 
prophecies  and  their  accomplishment; 
between  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
•  or  between  sacred  and  profane  writers ; 
or  seeming  contradictions  to  morality ; 
or  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of 
thisgs.  The  Quotaiians  J¥om  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  are  treated  at 
great  length,  and  illustrated  by  several 
elaborate  tables,  shewing,  firsts  their 
relative  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and 
with  the  Septuagint ;  and  iectmdfyf  whe- 
ther they  are  prophecies  cited  as  literally 
fulfilled ;  prophecies  typically  orapiritu- 
ally  applied;  prophecies  accomodated, 
or  simple  allusions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  passages,  supposed  to  be 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  from 
apocryphal  writers,  and  from  Heathen 
authors,  are  likewise  considered. 

Having  thus  stated  and  illustrated  the 
various  aids  for  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  the  author  proceeds  to 
shew  the  application  of  them  to  the  his- 
torical interpretation  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings; the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
miracles;  of  types;  of  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  parts  of  Scriptore,  and  of  the 
promises  and  threatenings  of  Scripture, 
to  its  spiritual  interpretation,  and  to 
the  practical  reading  of  the  Bible. 
These  disquisitions  are  followed  by  t>b- 
servations  on  commentaries,  with  rnles 
forconsnlting  them  to  Che  best  advantage. 

Part  III.  treats  on  the  Analysis  of  the 
Bffble.    Besides  a  history  of  the  Sacred 
Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
it  contains  a  view  of  the  evidence  for  the 
divine  origin,  credibility,  and  inspiration 
of  eadi,  particularly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment together;  with  critical  prefaces  to 
the  various  bodes,  and  synopses  of  their 
Contents,  upon  an  improved  plan.    The 
prophetical  books  are  arranged  in  the  t 
brder  of  time  when  their  inspired  au< 
thors  respectively  flourished;  and  arei 
elucidated  by  valuable  dissertations  onj 
die  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  on  ^e 
accomplishment  of  prophecy. 

Under  every  head  or  section  are  intro- 
duced very  numerous  references  to  the 
Bible;  and  throughout  the  wdrk,  re- 
filftnces  are  ftlso  made  to  the  best  wri- 


in  the  prophetic  writings;  and  eoMpri- 
sing  historical  notices  of  the  CbaMse, 
Assyrian,  Median,  Penian,  nid  Egyf^ 
tian  empires:  and,  lastly,  variooa  cbro* 
nological  and  other  tables,  neccasavy  Is 
fociliute  the  study  of  the  Scripimes. 

The  work  is  beauttfrily  and  cotrecyy 
printed,  and  is  Hlostrated  with 
elegant  and  correct  maps,  and 
miles  of  biblical  BiSS.  Two 
indexes  are  subjoined ;  and  wo  wonld 
suggest  to  the  author,  that  it  wouM  en- 
hance the  farther  utility  of  his  elabo- 
rate and  comprehensive  volussea*  )f  he 
were,  in  the  next  editioB,  lo  ^ve  an 
index  of  the  texts  cited  and  illastralid» 

We  had  marked  varioas  imssngei^ 
whicb  we  coidd  wish  to  hsvetiansfcittd 
to  our  pages,  but  we  areconipehed  to  omit 
them  for  want  of  room.  Oer  ansiysls, 
brief  as  it  necessarily  is,  will  slrtfw  ikA 
this  work  contains  every  tufotmalian 
which  the  general  reader  of  the  8eri^ 
tures  csn  possibly  require.  TbdefQf^ 
men,  in  fmrticular,  and  to  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  it  il 
an  invaluable  manual,  and  (what  Is  ns 
mean  consideration,)  It  is  sdso  a  efteqs 
one. 


ae 


Ineitemeni  to  Early  Piety  ;  or  a  Sa- 
nnal  of  early  Devotion,  with  a  selection 
of  Hymns  adapted  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.    tSmo.  8d.  Hamilton,  Lsodoa. 

Tan  little  tract  is  written  bf  a  aib* 
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Aer.  It  appeani|to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  design- 
.ed;  and  the  letter  of  adfice  which  is 
prefixed  to  it,  contains  much  impor- 
tant instruction  clothed  in  affectionate 
and  simple  language. 

European  Commerce;  or,  the  complete 
Mercantile  Guide  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  By  C.  W.  Rordanez.  8vo> 
£l  Is.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
LiOttdon.     1818. 

A  work  of  this  description,  compris- 
ing/ within  a  moderate  compass,  all 
the  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
trade  of  the  Continent,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  mercantile  literature: 
for»  although  there  are  some  works  ex- 
tant on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  language,  in  part  similar  to  Mr. 
R6rdansx*s  publication,  yet  they  are 
too  dear  to  be  purchased  bj  evt*ry  one 
who  is  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  important  subjects  discussed  by 
him.  HVhile  we  freely  acknowledge 
their  value,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  information  they  communicate 
is  necessarily  defective. 

Oor  author  has,  therefore,  conferred 
no  small  obligation  on  the  commercial 
world  iu  publishing  the  present  com- 
prehensive work.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I,  treats  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
including  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland, 
Mecklenberg  aud  Lubeck,  Denmark 
and  Holstein,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Part  II,  comprehends  the  Midland 
eonntriea  of  Europe,  viz.  Germany, 
Hungary,  8wifzt>rland,'  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Part  III,  contains  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, that  is,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  the  Morea,  the  Levant,  and  the 
trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  together  with 
SAUHs  general  remarks  on  the  trade  of 
the  M^iterranean.    ' 

To  each  of  these  parts  is  prefixed  a 
aammary  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  countries  in- 
clnded  in  it.  And  to  every  country 
a  distinct  chapter  is  appropriated,  con- 
taining a  general  account  of  its  produc- 
tion, manufactures,  and  articles  of  com- 
merce;   together   with   ample   details 


concerning  every  place  of  importance. 
After  describing  the  rtame  of  each  place 
with  regard  to  its.  manufactures,  im- 
ports-, exports,  and  local  circumstances, 
the  author  has  given  a  list  of  the  me- 
thods of  buying  and  selling,  the  charges 
on  imports  and  exports,  with  other  oc« 
casional  information;  and  under  each*- 
country,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
monies,  exchanges,  weights  and  mea* 
surt'S,  with  their  proportion  to  those  of 
England.  Several  useful  tables  are  an* 
nextd,  to  facilitate  calculations;  toga* 
ther  with  numerous  official  documents, 
ordinances,  &c.  &c.  and  what  is  indis- 
pensable in  works  of  this  description,  ■ 
copious  and  useful  index. 

From  the  preceding  summary  view  of 
this  work,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  it  contains  every  article  of  import* 
ance  that  is  interesting  to  commercial 
men.  h  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  book 
of  reference,  both  for  the  counting- 
house  and  for  the  library;  and,  we 
think,  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  those  superior  academies, 
where  pains  are  taken  to  communicate 
to  the  pupils  those  rudiments  of  cOm- 
mercial  and  pohtical  science,  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  is  equally  important  to 
the  merchant  and  to  the  gentleman. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  work,  we  sab- 
join  Mr.  Rordansz*s  account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  partly  because  it 
is  one  of  the  shortest  chapters  in  his 
book,  and  also  because  he  has  commu- 
nicated much  curious  information  rela- 
tive to  the  celebrated  wines  of  that 
country. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  a  large  and 
very  fruittol  country,  capable  of  furnish- 
ing means  for  a  very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive commerce,  as  well  as  what  it  requisite 
to  supply  the  necessaries  atid  comforts  of 
life.  The  low  lands  produce  all  kinds  of 
grain,  hay,  vegetables,  wood,  tobacco, 
saffron,  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  hertM, 
hops,  millet,  &c.  All  these  grow  in  such 
sbundauce.  that  the  inhabitants,  unable 
to  find  room  for  them  in  their  houses  or 
barua,  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  stacks 
in  the  fields.  To  these  gifts  of  nature  we 
may  add  great  abundaui-e  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  every  kind ;  but  especially  the  ex* 
quisite  wine,  which  is  frequently  so  abun- 
dant, that  the  people  have  not  sufficient 
casks  to  contain  it. 

The  varioua  species  and  qualities  of  those 
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^iD€t  ire  Tery  imperfectly  known  out  of 
the  country.  In  the  north  of  Germany  it 
ia  ufoal  to  distiaguteh  them  into  the  winea 
of  Upper  and  lx»wer  Hungary ;  but  ihefle 
denomination*  are  unknown  in  the  country 
itaelf*  where  they  diatingniah  each  kind  ac- 
cording to  the  country  or  district  which 
produces  it.  They  reckon  above  200  dif- 
ferent kinda,  which  counoiaaeura  know  yery 
well  how  to  distinguish.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany*  all  Hungarian  wine  is  called 
Tokay.  '  Maiiy  people  have  asserted  that 
the  wine  of  Tokay  was  never  sold,  and 
that  the  Emperor  alone  poaaessed  it,  and 
made  preaenis  of  it.  This  appeara  to  be 
an  error.  There  ia,  indeed,  a  vineyard 
formerly  called  Tokay,  and  now  known 
b}  t  he  Mwe  of  Tbereaienberg,  which  pro- 
ducea  very  good  wine ;  but  the  best  wine 
in  Hungary  is  from  the  vines  of  Barwasch. 
These  winen.  and  those  of  Talya,  Mnda, 
Toctrhwa,  Taraar,  fieuge,  Schatorellya, 
Kereatur,  and  Liska,  all  pass  in  Hungary 
for  winea  of  Tokay.  There  must  there- 
fore be  sufficient  to  fonn  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  it  may  l>e  procured  of  the  beat 
quality  by  obtaining  a  recommendation  to 
a  good  house. 

These  winea  are  paid  for  on  the  spot 
at  various  prices,  from  twelve  to  fifty  du- 
cats per  antal  *,  (the  antal  is  a  measure  con- 
taining twenty-six  quarts  of  Hamburg;) 
but  the  prices  necessarily  vary,  according 
aa  the  yeara  have  been  good  or  bad. 

The  wines  of  Hungary  are  not  only  nu- 
merooa,  but  also  extremely  varioua  both 
10  colour  and  quality ;  and  aome  kinds  are 
quite  unknown  out  of  the  country,  t>ecau8e 
they  would  be  spoiled  by  beinff  exported. 
The  winea  of  Sibomlya,  or  Waacberlieli, 
in  the  county  of  Wesprim,  are  of  a  greenish 
colour,  aud  agreeable  taste ;  those  of  Schirak, 
in  the  county  of  Hont,  are  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  in  taste  much  rtsemble  Cham- 
pagne ;  aome  kiuds  are  of  a  light  red,  others 
.resemble  Burgundy  both  in  colour  and 
taate.  Tlie  wines  of  Buda  are,  io  the 
first  yeara,  of  a  deep  red,  and  taate  like 
the  fine  winea  of  Cabors^  in  four  or  five 
yeara  their  colour  changea  to  that  of  a 
ruby,  and  they  are  then  like  the  wiuea  of 
Ote-Rdtie.  The  wines  of  Irian  moat  re>- 
aemble  those  of  Burgundy.  The  winea  of 
Meaaeach,  in  the  county  of  Azad,  are 
of  a  yellow  iah  red,  aud  greatly  reaem- 
ble  those  of  the  Cape,  but  they  have  more 
atrength  tliau  the  latter;  they  are,  how* 
ever,  difficult  to  eiport,.and  very  dear  In 
thecoontrv  itself,  being  sold  at  from  twelve 
to  thirty  ducats  per  antal.  The  winea  of 
Groswaradin,  in  the  county  of  Dibar,  taate 
like  Rlieniah  wine.  Tlioae  of  Ratacbdorf, 
io  tb«  ^POfUy  of  Preaburg,  are  heady,  and 


are  considered  to  be  among  the  tnferia 
sorts  of  Hungarian  winea. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  coromerdal 
tranaactiona  the  Hungarian  winea  are  di- 
vided into  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hun- 

g«ry- 

Thoae  of  Upper  Hungary  are  the  wiaee 
Tokay,  Muachlac,  Miachkoz,  and  Erian; 
and  those  of  I>ower  Hungary  are  ihe  wioea 
of  Oedenburg,  Buda.Neusi^hl,  Goldbergs* 
and  St.  George.  Of  each  of  tbeae  wiaca 
four  sorts  are  made,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  denominatioua  and  the  deacriplioB: 

Ist.  The  Essence.  This  wine  ia  made 
from  the  finest  grapea  half-driecL  They 
are  put  into  a  barrel,  atanding  upright, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  bolea. 
The  weight  of  the  grapea  tbemaelvea 
preaaes  out  the  juice,  which  ia  aweet  and 
thtck.  By  mixing  this  juice  with  wine  of 
the  third  kind,  a  pretty  good  wine  of  the 
second  kind  ia  obtained. 

2nd.  The  Auabrocb.  Thia  wine  ia  made 
from  the  grapea  which  have  forniahed  tlie 
eaaence.  They  poor  upon  these  gnjpn 
churt,  or  new  wine  of  fresh  gr«pea.  The 
wine  thus  obtained,  ia  that  aold  for  Tokay ; 
it  has  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  ia  not  fit  to 
drink  till  after  It  ia  three  years  old. 

Srd.  The  Muachlac.  Thia  wine  is  made 
of  the  huska  of  the  Ausbrach ;  new  wine  is 
poured  upon  them,  and  they  are  tbeii 
pressed  out  with  the  hsnd. 

4lh.  The  Landwein,  or  comoMm  winc^ 
made  of  ordinary  grapea. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  pricea 
are  very  variable,  and  it  ia  therefore  noi 
possible  to  state  them  precisely;  the  follow- 
ing may  aerve,  however,  as  aome  guide, 
and  to  shew  their  comparative  value  io  the 
country  itaelf,  or  at  Vienna. 

The  Easence  of  Tokay,  ia  from  fifty  to 
sixty  ducats  per  antal. 

The  Ausbruch  of  red  Tokay,  from 
twenty-aix  to  tkiirty  ducata  per  antaL 

The  Auabruch  of  white  Tokay,  froaa 
fifteen  to  twmty  ducata  per  antal. 

The  Muachlac,  made  in  the  year,  twelve 
ducats:  other  Muschlac,  teu  ducata.  Thia 
wine  is  tweet  and  spirituous. 

Ordinary  Tokay,  from  B^e  to  eight  do- 
cata. 

The  wines  of  Moachkol.  aix  oraeven  do- 
cata.  They  are  apirituooa,  but  agreeable 
to  drink. 

The  red  winea  of  ErIan,  from  four  to 
six  ducata. 

The  red  winea  of  Buda,  from  five  to 
eight  ducata. 

The  Auabruch  of  the  wines  of  St. 
George,  ten  ducats  per  antal. 

The  wines  of  Muacfalac,  Meseefcoi^ 
Bttdat  Eriio,  and  Ihe  ordinaiy  Tokayi^ 
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are  exported  id  large  antaK  which  cod- 
tarn  double  ths  common  antal;  hot  the 
other  winea  are  exported  in  the  common 
antal  of  twenty-six  Hamborgqaarts,  (about 
8i  English  wine  gallooa.) 

Betidea  these  excellent  wines,  Hangary 
aaa  several  sorts  of  very  good  beer. 

Tobacco  is  another  important  article  of 
the  produce  of  this  kingdom.  The  ex- 
portation was  formerly  immense^  bot  has 
diminished  since  that  herb  has  been  so  ex- 
teoatvely  cultivated  in  France,  and  such 
large  importations  have  been  made  from 
America  into  Europe. 

Silk  is  cultivated  with  success  in  Upper 
Hungary  particularly  in  the  county  of 
^eogrod. 
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HORSES  AXD  CATTLE. 

The  Hungarian  horses  are  strongs  and 
capable  of  enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue. 
They  are  so  numerous,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  sometimes  made  levies  of  40  or 
50,000  without  sensibly  diminishinir  the 
stock. 

Many  thousand  oxen  are  annually  ex» 
ported  Hungary  has  also  a  fine  breed  of 
bolTaloes,  which  are  used  in  agriculture. 

This  kingdom  is  not  lets  favoured  in  re- 
•pcct  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral 
kmgdom.  It  produces  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  an- 
timony, sulphur,  vitriol,  rock  salt,  and  salt 
aprings,  marble,  alabaster,  and  various 
species  of  precious  stones. 

Thoiiffb  so  amply  provided  with  raw  ma- 
terul^  Hungary  has,  on  the  whole,  few 
manufactures  of  imporUnce,  in  proportion 
to  the  means  it  possesses.  Among  them  is 
a  kind  of  felt,  for  hats,  which,  though 
very  soft  and  pliable,  is  impenetrable  to 
therein:  one  of  sole  leather,  which  is  of 
very  good  ^alit>,  particularly  that  of 
Presburg.  The  manufacture  of  potash 
waa  carried  so  far,  in  many  parts,  that  go- 
verumeot  was  obliged  to  take  measuivs  to 
check  it,  in  order  4o  prevent  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  forests. 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  wKo  took  serious  mea- 
sures to  promote  manufactures  iu  Hungary. 
She  sent  for  weavers,  and  other  workmen, 
from  Flanders,  and  established  the  first 
manufactory  of  cloth.  Numerous  ordi- 
nances  have  since  been  made,  as  well  in 
Hungary  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Ans- 
trian  dominions,  to  favour  tho  establish- 
nent  of  maoufactoriea  of  various  deseripb 
tiona.  The  duties  on  foreign  articles  have 
been  gradnally  increased,  and  the  im- 
portation of  some  wholly  prohibited ;  in 
ahor^  the  improvement,  though  not  rapid, 
has  been  progressive;  and  gives  reaaoii  to 


presume  that  Hungary  will,  in  this  respect 
rival  the  other  nations  of  the  continent  la 
due  time. 

Besides  the  chief  article  of  exportMioo, 
vis.  wine,  which  goes  principally  to  Po* 
land,  Russia,  and  Germany,  Hangary^ 
exports  saffron,  oil,  metals,  mineraja, 
oxen,  leather,  wool,  tallow,  honey,  and 
wax :  the  imports  consist  of  colonial  pro- 
ductions, hardware,  cloth,  cotton  stuffs, 
and  other  manufactures,  which  it  mostly 
receives  from  Germany.  A  very  great  trade 
in  Austrian  productions  is  carried  on 
through^Hongary  with  Turkey. 

The  number  6f  cities  and  large  towna 
Is  small,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country.  The  principal  are  Buda,  or 
Ofin,  Presburg,  Debreccin,  TherisieB- 
stadt.  Pest,  Edenburg  and  Zambor. 

Pretburg,  the  capital,  ia  a  large  city,  bat 
haa  very  little  trade,  being  chiefly  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  winea,  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  the  produce  of  different  parts  of 
Hungary. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  Mr. 
Rordansz  has  given  the  namvs  of  gen*- 
tlemen  who  are  agents  in  the  principal 
ports  for  the  Committee  of  Lloyd*s. 
This  is  an  important  article  of  informa- 
tion to  merchants,  particularly  in  the 
coantries  bordering  upoa  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  on  the  coast  of  which,  our  aa« 
thor  states,  more  chicanery  and  imposi- 
tion are  practised  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  all  the 
Barbary  states:  they  are  not  tolerated  in 
Spain :  hut  are  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Marseilles ;  they  are  not  tolerated  in 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  probably  not  in 
Piedmont,  since  the  ancient  government 
has  been  restored ;  but  they  are  nnmerons 
in  the  other  Italian  states,  down  to  tho 
Roman,  and  in  the  Austrian  sea-ports  In 
the  Adriatic^  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
Morea,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  they  are  not 
so  numerous,  and  there  are  but  few  in  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Whatever 
agreement  Is  made  with  a  Jew  in  the  Bar. 
bary  states,  the  particulars  must  be  regis- 
tered by  a  clerk  (ettneeUer)  in  one  of  the 
European  consulary  offices,  samples  of 
the  goods  deposited,  and  the  parties  bound 
in  a  penalty  to  perform  the  contract,  other- 
wise the  Jew  is  not  bound  to  abide  by  his 
agreement,  however  solemnly  he  may  have 
pledged  himself.  In  most  other  places, 
the  agreement  is  valid,  thoagh  only  ver- 
bal, provided  it  is  made  in  the  presence  of 
a  broker. 

Much  advantageous  business  may  be 
done  with  the  Jew%  particularly  in  making 
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pvrchaMip  ts  tliey  will  generally  lell,  pro- 
vided tbcy  can  make  a  profit,  however 
fmall ;  bat  the  nierchiint  must  be  a  cum- 
potent  judge  of  the  article  be  is  parchas- 

It  if  necraaary  to  observe  veiy  g^reat 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  Greeks,  who 
eompose  a  oonsiderable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  aborea  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tliry  are  a  people  by  no  means 
to  be  df'peoded  npon ;  the  abject  state  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  Turks  having 
left  them  no  name  or  cbaractci  to  lose, 
they  are  barefaced  and  inoauUous  in  their 
impositions^ 

The  Armenians  are  a  nation  who  oan* 
not  be  Implicitly  relied  upon;  hot  tliey 
mn  Boch  better  than  the  Greeks.  They 
enjoy  the  greatest  part  of  the  commerce 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
•Dd  the  mi^Jor  part  of  the  caravan  trade. 
They  are  protected  in  their  commerce  by 
the  Turks,  who  in  general  are  bat  indif- 
ferent merchants,  and  employ  the  Arme- 
nians to  manage  their  commercial  affairs. 
-There  are  several  European  states  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  many 
individuals  of  which  should  not  be  too 
bastily  01  implicitly  confided  in ;  on  the 
GODtrary,  the  greatest  caution  and  circnm- 
apecttonare  at  all  times  necessary. 

Sooh  being  the  case,  many  instances,  as 
we  have  observed,  may  occur,  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  reapeotable  honao  may 
be  highly  nsefol,  especially  as  the  number 
of  British  ConsnUi  in  the  ports  of  the^  Me- 
diterranean is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
nigbf  be  wished,  and  is  therefore  inade- 
quate to  give  due  protection  to  the  com- 
merce of  their  nation.  In  this  the  French 
have  a  groat  advantage  over  ns,  having  al- 
ways taken  care  to  have  numerous  agents, 
generally  .experienced  merchants,  residing 
In  every  port,  to  manage  the  commercial 
affairs  of  their  countrymen.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  proceeding  ia  folly  deinon- 
atrated  by  the  immense  advantagea  which 
the  French  have  alwaya  derived  from 
their  MediterrancMi  commerce..  It  is,  in 
fact,  from  the  desire  of  monopolising 
these  advantages  that  the  French  have  al- 
.  ways  been  so  jealous  of  the  Bogtish  hold- 
ing any  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean 
Hence  their  outcry  against  our  retaining 
Malta,  and  their  objections  to  our  pro- 
tectorste  ovrr  the  loniaQ  Island?.  For 
the  same  reasons  these  possessions  most 
be-  highly  valuable  to  England,  if  proper 
use  be  made  of  the  advantages  they  offer ; 
ft  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not 
retain  Minorca,  ns  the  inhabitants  are  a 
trading  people,  have  a  great  number  of 
■hipsi  and  through  them»  Eogland  might 


have  enjoyed  the  greater  pari  of  tbn 
Barbary  trade,  to  which  the  Minorkeens 
have  always  been  accustomed.  8tilli  how«> 
ever,  the  possession  of  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar affords  the  English  great  faoilitiea  fur 
the  trade  with  Barbary;  and  we  have 
dwelt  so  paiticularly  upon  it,  because  we 
wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  British 
mrrchant  to  a  branch  of  commerce  bitber- 
to  but  Uttle  attended  to^  and  which  we 
are  convinoed  may  t>e  made  a  aource  of 
gfeat  and  ceitaiu  emolument. 


A  Manuoi  of  Pr^hecy;  or  a  short 
comparative  View  of  Prophecies  eon* 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
Events  by  which  thry  were  fn I  filled. 
By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts/  .4.  M*  Svo. 
6s.  Ogles,  Donoan,  and  Cochran,  Lon- 
don.    1818. 

Various  worksofdistinicnished  lesm* 
ing  and  merit  have,  at  different  times^ 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  relative  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  prophecies.  Of  these  some 
are  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by 
ordinary  readers ;  while  others  require 
murh  leisure  for  study,  and  a  far  more 
deliberate  andcontinoedattf  ntion  to  ai^tt- 
meot,  than  many  can  give  who  are  neces* 
sarily  engaged  in  active  life.  Mr.  Roberta 
has,  therefore,  rendered  an  accnptable 
service  to  biblical  students,  in  presenting 
them  with  the  present  nuassuming  but 
valuable  Manual  of  Prophecy,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  undertakings  he  has 
particularly  selected  those  predictions, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  nol  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures:  the  words  of 
each  prophecy  are  given  from  the  ai»- 
tboriaed  £nglis>-h  version,  and  a  atate* 
ment  is  annexed,  in  as  few  words  aa 
each  case  seemed  to  permit,  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  each  prediction  wah  ful« 
filled. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  snppoaed, 
that  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  mere  com- 
piler from  the  treatises  on  prophecy 
by  Mede,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops 
Newton  and  Hurd,.  Messrs.  Faber, 
Frere,  and  others.  While  be  acknow- 
ledges his  oMigatioo  to  their  valoaUo 
researches,  he  thinks  for  hinnielf,  and 
has  offered  several  new  and  striking  in- 
terpretations of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
and  Oaniel.    Though  the  experienced 
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Biblical  critio  may  not,  perhapa  approTe 
of  all  Mr.  Roberta*a  fnterpretationa,  it  ia 
iinpoaiible  to  «itbb«»ld  from  tbtsin  .tbe 
praise  of  in^t^naity  aad  piety  :  at  the 
tame  time  we  thiok  that  aoine  of  bis 
expofiittuos  are.  decidedly  preferable  to 
thoae  which  are  cominoDly  g^vfo  to 
diflicalt  pasaagea  in  thoae  prophets.  In 
ooroboratioo  oi  thia  remark,  we  subjoin 
the  folkiwini^  extract,  which  pvea  a 
clearer  inter pretatioB  of  two  dificult 
paaaagea  \n  laaiah  than  asy  we  bare 
ever  aeeo.  It  ia  only  neceaaary  to  pre- 
mise, that,  where  the  received  English 
translation  is  altered,  the  words  of  that 
traaalation  are  given  in  a  parentheaia, 
and  are  printni  in  Itahca. 

IsAunViu  14— 1«.  Behold  (a)  l*#  vkgin 
•ball  euuceive  and  beiir  a  too.  aod  nball  call  hit 
name  ImiDUiael.— For  before  (/Ar  ur)  a  child 
eao  know  to  refute  the  evil,  and  rhooae  the 
good,  the  had  that  tbua  abborrett  shall  be  for- 
saken  of  buth  her  kiiiga. 

IsAiAQ  viii,  1—4.  Moreover  the  Lord  raid 
iiMo  lae,  Take  thee  a  itrral  roll,  and  «rrile  in 
it  with  a  inau*a  pen  conceniing  Maher-tkalal- 
basb-baa,  and  1  iOi>k  anio  me  faithful  witaew- 
ea  to  vHociv  it,  Uriel  the  priett,  and  Zecbariah 
tbe  sou  of  Jecboniah,  and  (7  we-^t  unto  the 
jnro*  kttest  mnd  #Ae  emuwired  and  kwv  a  tm^) 
1  add<^  aato  that  which  was  was  prr»pbe«iied, 
••  She  Khali  cunctive  and  hear  a  aon."  plkiu 
the  Lertf)  Moreover  the  Lord  f<aid  unto  me  call 
bia  avme  Maher-ahalalhatbbaz.     Fur  before 


*  By  the  very  8li)(ht  alteration  of  HK  33 
iheprophetat  info  i\^\^  the  pre^heey^  the 
•ease  of  thi«  pam:>fe  bec«mies  regular  iind  con- 
ai^ieat.  The  prophet  Waa  to  write,  and  to 
take  witoetaea  of  what  he  wrote ;  aod  the  rc- 
petitioQ  of  the  sense  of  v.  14.  uf  ibe  preceding 
chapter  shews,  that  what  he  wa«  now  to  write 
was  an  amplification  of  the  prophecy  contained 
ia  that  verse,  aad  tl.issubstitotion  of  y  for  >  (one 
ao  frequently  aecessary  as  to  need  no  apulojry) 
readers  the  passage  dear,  aad  divests  it  of  its 
obccaf  ity  and  straofe  sptiearaoce.  The  sense 
I  have  ;iveo  to  31pM,  which  I  oonskier  as 
written  for  3npN»  vis  that  of  adding^  is  the 
same,  as  nearly  atpus^ible,  as  Esek.  xxxvii.  17 

nriK  ^N  nnK  canw  nnpi  for  a  ^^^ 

and  he  gathered  them^  or  brought  them  to^ 
f  ether,  the  one  U  the o*her,  R.  8ol.  larcbi  has 
a  very  curious  note  on  this  pssssfce.  It  is  as 
MJews:  ««  AndOte  fhall  ametivo,''  Ac.  that 
is,  the  HolySpiiit  shall  be  powerful  on  ber. 
*'  And  skaii  emit  hit  name  ImmanuelV  that  is 
to  asy,  our  rock,  vis.  God  shall  be  with  us. 
The  meaninff  Is,  that  this  youni^  woman  had 
wot  yet  in  all  her  life  prophesied  j^od  therefnre 
tbe  Holy  fipint  would  be  powerfitl  upon  ber, 
•nd  thia  is  what  la  iateoded  by  the  words, 
"■  aad  I  went  ia  unto  the  propbetcML** 


{the)  a  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry  my 
father  and  my  mother,  the  richas  of  Damascus 
and  ths  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken  away 
before  tbe  king  of  Assyria. 

At  tbe  time  when  this  prophecy  waa 
delivered,  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  aod  Resin 
king  of  Syria  had  united,  with  tb«?  intent 
to  dethrone  tbe  kingof  Jiidah,and  tranaler 
th«'  kingdom  to  tbe  sf>n  of  Tabeal ;  conse> 
qaentl^,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  hooaa 
of  David  would  lie  destroyed,  and  4be  pro- 
mise that  the  Messiah  should  come  of  bis 
house  be  made  void.  By  this  pr«»pbciejr 
A  baa  was  assured  that  the  design  of  bm 
enemies  should  be  frustrated.  Jn  this  it 
was  fuMHed.  Pokab  aod  Ri«iu  were  de- 
stroyed within  tbiee  years;  aad  in  tbe 
twelfth  year  of  Hoshea  the  son  of  Pekab, 
tbe  tan  tribea  were  earried  into  captivity ; 
so  soon  did  their  enemies  make  speed  to  tht 
epdii^  and  hmaU  to  lAs  prejf»  under  Slialna- 
iieser.  From  the  tfaiislaiion  here  given, 
and  tbe  subjoined  note,  it  will  appear  tbat^ 
it  is  one  and  the  same  chiki  which  ia 
spokea  of  iioth  in  tbe  7ib  aod  8tb  chap- 
ters. Tbe  Jewish  iiommentator  Kimcbi 
suppoaes  that  this  child  must  bo  tbe  sov 
of  tbe  king,  because  it  is  said,  **  Tbe 
stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  tbo 
length  awl  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Immft- 
ttuel,'*  (Isaiah  viii,  8.)  But  it  could  not 
l)e  Hezokiab  tbe  son  of  Abas,  for  as  Jarcbi 
has  observed, he  mutt  have  been  nine  j^oara 
old  when  Ibis  prophecy  was  delivered  ; 
since  Abaz  reigned  but  siateen  years,  and 
Hesfkiah,  lieing  twen ty.fi ve years  old  when 
Abas  b<«gaa-io  reign,  must  have  been  born 
nine  years  before  that  time.  Yet  this  child 
is  to  fie  called  Immanuel,  and  the  Holy  Land 
is  said  to  lie  bis  land,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  same  child  that  is  spoken  of  in  cbap.  ix. 
of  whom  it  IS  said,  *'  His  uime  shsll  be 
railed.  The  Mighty  God,  Tbe  Everkstiag 
Falb<*r,  Tbe  Priaec  of  Peace:  Of  the  in- 
crease of  bis  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  eM."  At  these  words  Kipkcbi,  . 
who  had  interpreted  tbe  preceding  ef  Ha- 
S'ktab,  (though  this  kiiig  was  bora  so 
long  before  the  date  of  the  prophecy),  slops,  . 
and  taya,  **  Tbe  sense  of  these  words  is 
shut  vp.  that  is,  ,not  ffet  to  be  undenetood  ;*•  ' 
and  certainly,  as  be  endeavoured  to  apply 
ttwwi,  they  were  inexplicable;  yet  be 
b^s  ssid  ennwgb  to  prove  that  he  under- 
st«iotl  the  child  spoken  of  as  being  tbe  one 
railed  Immanuel.  Bat  the  ebHd  is  re« 
pr<*8en1ed,  disp.  \x.  as  to  be  bom  after 
the  dimness  had  overspread  the  land  ;  that 
if*9  after  the  Assyria«i  bad  stretched  forth 
his  wings  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
tbe  land;  t)ier«>fore,  though  the  land  Is 
rsNedtheland-ofimmaooet,  he  was  not  to 
ba  bonitill  «fUr  tba  Jftabyioniaii  o^ilimty. 
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Mureover.  as  David  had  already  given 
the  title  of  Adosai,  or  Lord,  to  the  Mea- 
siah,  that  of  Immanuel,  as  well  as  the  other 
high  titles  given  to  this  child,  poiut  him 
out  as  the  Messiah.     Hence  then  I  iufer, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria,  before  a  child  coald  know  to 
refose  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  was 
to  be  <Ae  sign  that  the,  or  «,  virgin  shoold 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  call  bis  name 
Immanoel,  and  so  be  <i  sign  that  the  house 
of  David  should  be  preserved,  and  the  Mes- 
siah be  born  of  it ;  thai  these  kings  should 
not  be  able,  as  they  intended,  to  *  cutoff  and 
divide  Judah,  and  so  make  the  promise  void. 
And  this  I  conceive  to  be  confirmed,  as  the 
proper  sense,  by  the  force  of  the  paiticle 
0/»r,  which  purports,  that  the  latter  cir- 
curastance  mentioned  is  the  ground  of  be- 
lief that  the  former  should  come  to  pass. 
I  therefore  render  the  passage  thus :  •*  A 
virgin  sbsll  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and 
tuill  his  name  Immanuel— For  (at  a  pre- 
paratory safe-guard  of  the  promise  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  as  a  sign  and  proof 
that  it  shall  not  fail)  before  that  t  a  (any) 
«faild  shall  be  able  to  choose  the  evil,  and 
refose  the  good,  the  land,**  &g.    In  any 
other  mode  of  explanation  the  word/or,  is 
aearcely  intelligible ;  and  if  this  mode  be 
mdmitted,the  whole  of  the  prophecy,  in  the 
vii.  viii.  and  ix.  chapters,  is  consistent  and 
clear.    The  preservation  of  the  house  of 
David  from  the  impending  danger  is  made 
the  sign  of  its  ultimate  glory  in  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  is  correspondent  to  the  singular  con- 
descension of  the  Deity  in  his  spontane- 
ously giving  a  sign.    If  it  be  objected  that 
this  explanation  transposes  the  apparent 
order  of  the  sign,  and  that  which  it  refers 
to;   I  answer,  that  the  principal  object 
justly  holds  the  first  place ;  and  that  a  si- 
milar transposition  is  to  be  observed  in 
another  prophecy,  2  Kings  xix.  28,  20. 
where  apparently  the  abuDdance  of  the 
succeeding  years  is  the  sign  of  tho  de- 
atruction  of  the  Syrian  army,  though,  in 
fact,  the  destruction  of  that  army  iB  the 

e  Oiur  traoslatfon  of  Isaiah,  chap.  vii.  6. 
says  » the  intent  was  to  vex  mid  nuAe  a  kreoeh 
kk  Judah  i  hat  the  words  of  the  original  are 
mnch  stronger,  and  ought  to  be  transhited  as 
above* 

f  Had  the  same  child  been  refeired  to  in 
Tcr.  14  and  16,  1  conceive  Che  Hebrew  would 
have  determhied  it  so,  by  iU  bring  written 
nn  '^yVT  THIS  childf  and  not  simply  'If^ 
the  ekUd,  or  as  it  is  it  may  also  signify  miy 
ekUd  indefinitely ;  and  Isaiah  himself  uses  the 

n  thns  indefinitely  in  chap.  x.  15.    nMOnni 
U  Syrm  ^J^  {rUTTf  shall  tbeiorav^axc^fiEc 


intended  sign  of  the  peace  and  pleoty 
which  were  to  follow  it. 

Though  pretended  and  false  prophe- 
cies do  not  come  immediately  within 
the  scope  of  Mr,  Roberta's  tract,  yet  as 
it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  real  and  pretended  pro* 
phecy,  Mr.  Roberts  has  added  a  few 
remarks  on  the  latter  in  an  appendix* 
which  is  highly  deserving  of  attention* 
but  from  which  we  have  not  room  lor 
extracts;  we  therefore  dismiss  the  pre- 
sent work  vrith  our  cordial  approbation. 
The  young  student  of  biblical  literature^ 
and  those  who  have  not  leisure  tb  read 
lai^r  treatises,  cannot  fail  to  derire 
benefit  from  its  perusal ;  while  the  ma- 
ture scholar  will  examine  its  pages  with 
pleasure. 

On  the  Safety  Lamp  for  Coai-Mmers, 
with  some  researches  on  Flame.  By  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  8vo.  78.  6d.  Hun- 
ter, London.  1818. 

This  elegant  volume  is  a  re-pubUca« 
tion,  in  a  connected  form,  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  account  of  all  his  researches 
on  the  subject  of  explosion  from  inflam- 
mable air,  and  on  the  modes  in  which 
they  may  be  prevented,  as  of  well  as  the 
collateral  investigation  to  which  they 
have  given  rise.  These  researches  were 
originally  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  whose  transactions, 
not  being  generally  accessible,  Sir  H. 
D.  has  conferred  no  small  benefit  on 
society,  in  thus  collecting  the  results  of 
his  profound  labours,  with  the  benevo- 
lent hbpe  of  presenting  a  permanent  re- 
cord on  this  important  subject  to  the 
practical  miner,  and  of  enabling  the 
friends  of  humanity  to  estimate  and  ap- 
ply those  resources  of  science  by  which 
a  great  and  permanently  existing  evil 
may  be  subdued.  The  work  consists  of 
three  parts»  Tiz. : 

I.  General  views  of  the  progress  of 
the  researches  on  the  Safety  Lamp,  and 
of  the  principles  on  which  its  security 
depends. 

II.  Extracts  from  papers  published  in 
the  Philossphical  Transactions,  and  in 
the  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  Arts  for 
the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  on 
the  Fire  Damp,  the  Safety  Lamp,  end 
on  Flame. 
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111.  Extracts  from  communications 
m  the  application  of  the  Safety  Lamp, 

As  so  large  a  portion  of  this  volume 
las  been,  for  a  considerable  time  before 
he  pnblic,  we  shall  confine  ouratten- 
lon,  principally,  to  the  subjects  dis- 
;ossed  in  the  6rst  part. 

The  oie  of  pit  coal,  says  Sir  Humphry 
)avy,  in  Britain,  is  connected  not  only 
rith  the  necessities,  comforts,  and  enjoy- 
nents  of  life  ;  but  also  with  the  extension 
f  our  most  important  arts,  our  manufac* 
ures»  commerce,  and  nstiooal  riches. 

Elssential  in  affording  warmth  and  pre- 
iarin((  food,  it  yields  a  sort  of  artificial  son- 
hine,  and  in  some  measure  compensates 
jr  the  disadvantage  of  our  climate.  By 
Deans  of  it,  metallurgical  processes  art; 
arried  on,  and  the  most  iinportant  mate- 
iais  of  civilized  life  furnished,  the  agri 
ulturtst  is  supplied  with  an  useful  manure, 
ind  lb«  architect  wiih  a  neceksary  cement. 
io%  only  manufactories  und  private  houses, 
ml  even  whole  stret-ts  are  lighted  by  its 
pplication— and  in  furnishing  the  eiement 
i  activity  in  the  steam  enghie.  it  has 
:iven  a  wonderful  impulse  to  m«*<'hanical 
nd  chemical  iugenuitv,  dimininlied  to  a 
rcat  extent  human  lat)our,  and  iiicrf  aned 
11  a  hich  (It'gree  the  strength  and  wealth 
f  the  country. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  perma 
ent  supjily  of  snrh  a  material,  is  worth) 
f  scientific  consideration;  and  to  removr* 
bstacles,  difficulties,  or  dangers  conne<*ted 
ritli  its  production,  is  not  unimportant  to 
be  state. 

Since  the  earliest  period  of  the  applica- 
on  of  muter. 7 1  cohI*  to  the  purposes  of 
lel,  the  expios'oiis  in  coal  mines  from  in 
ammMbtt'  airf  or  hre  damp,  have  been 
■gardpd  as  fh  greatest  evil  orcurriug  in 
le  working  of  the  mines  The  strata  of 
!>al  lie  usually  parallel  or  nearly  paraliel 
>  tb«  wirfare,  at  rrrtain  dep'hii  beneath 
,  and  this  co:il,  nlien  the  pres:»ure  of  the 
iper-inc  uniheiil  materinl  i*  removed,  af- 
Tds  infliiniinable  air;  whirh  is  disengaged 
3t  oul>  in  the  cciuinun  operations  of  min- 
g,  when  the  coal  is  broken  and  removed, 
lit  is  likewise  perniancMfly  evolved,  often 

enormous  quantities,*  from  fissures  in 
le  strata. 

Wlien  it  has  accumulated  in  any  part  of 
^galler\  or  ehanitierof  a  mine,  .%o  as  to 

*  Cc»al  was  certainly  worked  in  ihe  ueigh- 
»uHtood  of  Newcastle  io  1245.  See  Branded 
iMory  of  Newcastle,  Vol.  II.  p.  S&3. 

-f>  Called  Giisuo*  in  Flaodem,  and  Feu 
r  woo,  iDt!>rsootbero  departmeota  of  France. 

•  Tbis  pheoomeuoo  is  called,  in  the  lan- 
lage  of  tbe  North  coantry  minersy  a  blower. 


be  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  com* 
mon  air,  the  presence  of  a  lighted  candJe 
or  lamp  causes  it  to  explode,  and  to  de^ 
stroy,  injure,  or  burn  whatever  is  expo^d 
to  its  violence. 

To  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  tre- 
mendoos  accidents,  owing  to  this  cause, 
would  be  merely  to  multiply  pictures  of 
death  and  human  misery.  The  phenomena 
are  always  of  the  same  kind.  The  miners 
are  either  immediately  dest  rouil  b^ihe 
explosion,  and  thrown  with  the  hoiaes  aoij 
machinery  through  the  shaft  info  the  air, 
the  mine  becoming  as  it  were  an  enormou* 
piece  of  artillery,  from  which  they  fire 
projected*;  or  they  are  graduallv  suffocated 
and  undergo  a  more  painful  death  frtim  the 
carbonic  acid  and  azote  remnining  in  tite 
mine  after  the  iuflxmmation  of  the  ttre 
damp ;  or  what,  though  it  appears  the 
mil  test,  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  f^ie 
they  are  burnt  or  maimed,  and  often  ren! 
dered  incapable  of  l«bour  and  of  healtfav 
enjoyment  for  life. 

Thoagh  the  fire  damp  is  found  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  is  most  dangeroui 
iii  the  deepest  mines,  yet  it  frequently 
occurs  in  superficial  excavations. 

Modes  of  preventing  accidents  from  fire 
damp  have  been  ardently  souisht  for  by  all 
persons  connected  with  coal  mines,  and  it 
lias  even  occupied  the  attention  of  an  en- 
lightened government.  In  consequence  of 
aonn-  explosi<.ns  which  prevented  the  mi- 
ners from  working  the  coal  mines  at  Brian. 
?«Hi,  in  Danphiny,*  the  Duke  de  ChoiseoL 
at  that  time  Pnme  Minister  of  France,  re- 
commended the  Muhject  to  the  considera- 
tion  ot  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a 
eommittee  was  appointed,  who  made  it  for 
some  time  the  object  of  their  attention ;  but 
the  plan  that  they  proposed  for  avoiding 
the  danger,  was  a  common  mode  of  venti- 
lation. 

This  evil  of  the  fire  damp,  though  be. 
longing  to  all  coal  mines,  has  been  mon 
severely  experienced  in  those  of  HainauTt 
in  Flanders,  and  the  infinitely  more  \ml 
portant  mines  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Whitehaven  and  Newcastle,  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  dreadful  accidents,  in' 
deed,  which  had  happened  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  last  mentioned 
districts,  particularly  that  by  which  ninety 
six  persons  were  destroyed  in  the  Fellinfr 
colliery,  had  so  strongly  impressed  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  benevolent  persons 
belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  coal 
districts,  that  it  was  said  to  be  in  their  con* 
templation  to  bring  the  subject  before  Par* 

•  HUtoire  de  TAcadcmie  Rdyale,  I7«3,  p.  J, 
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lianent,  that  by  making  it  a  natioDal  quei* 
tion,  it  might  obtain  that  contideratioo 
ivhich  its  importance  demanded. 

When  this  distingoiBhed  philosopher 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Subject  in 
August,  1815,  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little  hope  of  finding  an  efficacious  re- 
medy. 

The  resources  of  modem  chemical  scieoce 
bad  been  fully  applied  in  Tentilation,  in 
the  improved  plans  of  Mr.  Buddie;  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  fire  damp  was 
well  nuderatood,  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  communications  open ; 
•nd  the  currents  of  air  were  promoted  or 
occasioned,  not  ouly  by  fumiceSt  but  like- 
wise by  air  pumpa  and  steam  apparatus. 

Sir  James  Lowther  had  observed  early 
In  the  last  century  that  the  fire  damp  in 
its  usual  form  was  not  inflammable  by 
a  parks  from  flint  and  steel;  and  a  person 
in  his  employment  had  invented  a  mill  for 
giving  light  by  the  collision  of  flint  and 
steel,*  and  thn  was  the  only  instrument 
expept  common  candles  employed  in  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  British  collieries. 
Yet  instances  ef  explosion  have  l>een 
known  from  the  steel  mill,  and  it  required 
Manual  laliour  for  its  use.  In  Flanders 
amadou  or  fougus  tinder  had  been  occa- 
aionally  employed  in  dangerous  parts  of  the 
mine,  but  the  light  yielded  by  this  sob- 
ataoce  was  much  too  feeble  to  be  used  for 
working  the  mines,  and  only  enabled  the 
miners  to  And  their  way  for  particular  oc- 
casions. 

M.  de  HnmlK>ldr,  the  justly  celebrated 
philosophical  traveller,  in  1796,  conceived 
and  executed  the  plan  of  a  lampt  for  giv- 
ing  light  in  mines  where  a  common  candle 
would  not  born  or  produce  explosion ;  but 
it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  entire 
insulation  from  the  air,  and  could  born 
only  for  a  short  time  till  the  air  contained 
within  it  was  exhausted.  A  lamp  upon  a 
plan  similar  ss  to  insulation,  was  contrived 
by  Or.  Clanny,  in  1813,  but  he  supplied 
his  light  with  air  from  the  mine  through 
water  by  bellows,  and  it  went  out  in  ex- 
plosive atmospheres,  and  tojbe  employed 
required  to  t>e  worked  by  hand,  or  by  ma- 
chiuery;  and  neither  M.  de  Humt>oldt*s 
lamps,  or  Dr.  Clanny*s,  had,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  t>elieve,  ever  been  nsed  in  coal 
mining. 

The  great  object,  one  rather  to  be 
ardently  desired  than  confidently    ex* 

•  Said  to  be  Mr.  Spfddiog,  io  Hatcbinioa^ 
History  of  Camberlaod.  Article,  Wbitebaveo. 

t  Jouinal  det  Minca.   Tom,  Till,  p,  839. 
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pected,  was  to  find  a  light,  which  9^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  enabled  the 
miner  to  work  with  security  in  eaplosiTe 
atmospheres,  shoald  likewise  coosnma 
the  fire  damp.  Having  learnt  from  Mr* 
Buddie  the  degree  of  light  required  for 
the  common  operations  of  the  workmen* 
Sir  H.  Davy  made  several  experiments 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  a  light 
without  active  inflammation.  He  also 
tried  Kunckel's,  Canton  s,  and  Baldwin^s 
phosphorus,  and  likewise  the  electrical 
ligiit  in  close  vessels,  bat  without  suc- 
cess. Next  he  caused  a  lamp  to  be  made 
with  two  valves,  which  closed  in  atmos- 
pheres contomicated  with  fire  damp,  by 
the  increased  heat  of  the  flame  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  but  this 
lamp  could  not  b%  used  in  an  explosive 
atmosphere.  ^ 

After  a  variety  of  preliroinair  and  un- 
successful attempts.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
accomplished  his  invaluable  discovery  of 
the  Safety  Lamp,  now  in  general  use 
throughout  the  British  Mines.  Objec- 
tions were  of  course  made  to  their  adof  - 
tion  by  some  ignorant  labouring  miners ; 
but  the  uninterrupted  success  that  has 
attended  its  adoption  during  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  most 
dangerous  mines,  has  given  increased 
confidence  to  the  workmen.  Nor  is  the 
benefit  of  Sir  H.  D.'s  discovery  confined 
to  our  own  country.  In  the  mines  of 
Flanders  it  has,  we  believe,  been  anc^ 
cessfully  introduced ;  and  as  this  illus- 
trious philosopher  is  now  travelling  on 
the  continent,  we  anticipate  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Safety  Lamp  through- 
out the  mines  of  Europe. 

This  volume  is  accompanied  with  an 
engraving  illustrating  the  constroctioa 
of  the  Safety  Lamp. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  researches, 
which  will  doubtless  have  a  place  in 
ever^  well  selected  library,  withont  ad- 
verting to  an  attempt  made  at  Newcaa* 
tIe-upon-Tyne,  early  in  November,  1817» 
to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  disco- 
very, which  was  claimed  for  Mr.  G.  Ste- 
phenson. An  investigation  of  this  daim 
was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  mostetaii- 
nent  scientific  characters ;  who,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  at  the 
house  of  the  venerable  President  of  the 
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Royal  Society,  a^eed  to  and  sabacribed 
to  the  follo«io^  reaoTotiona. 

We^  having'conttidered  the  evidence  pro. 
dnccd  io  various  publications  by  Mr.  Ste- 
pheosoo  and  his  friends,  in  support  of  bis 
claima,  and  having;  examined  his  lamps 
and  inquired  into  their  effects  in  explosive 
mixtoresv  .are  clearly  of  opinion 

K  That  Mr.  G.  Stephenson  b  not  the 
aathor  of  the  discovery  of  the  fact*  that  an 
exploaioD  of  inflammable  gas  will  not  pass 
throin;b  tnbes  and  apertures  of  small  di- 
mensions. 

2.  That  Mr.  O.  Stephenson  was  not  the 
first  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  con 
atruction  of  a  Safety  Lamp,  none  of  the 
laoipa  which  he  made  io  the  year  1815, 
having  been  nfe ;  and  there  being  no  evi- 
dence even  of  their  having  been  made  on 
thai  principle. 

3«  That  Sir  H.  Davv  not  only  discovered, 
imdtfttuUtUh  if  aU  oAeti^  and  wiikaia  0np 
hutwkdge  if  ike  vmpuhlUiktd  experimemts  if 
ikt  hu  Mr.  TtmumtionfiamM^  the  princi- 
ple of  the  non-communication  of  esploaion 
throagb  a  email  aperture^  bat  tbat  he  has 
the  aoLB  MSRiT  ef  having  first  applied  it 
to  the  very  important  purpoae  of  a  Safety 
whf  " 


liich  has  evidently  been  imitated 
in  the  latent  lamps  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 
(Signed)        Josbfb  Banks,  P.  R.  S. 

William  Thohas  Bhamdx* 

CUARLBS  HaTCHSTT. 

W.  H.  WoLLAaroM, 
TqoMAa  YouN« 

In  1S17,  the  Royal  Society  of  Loq- 
don  conferred  the  gold  and  silver  medala 
on  CoQQt  Romford's  donation  on  Sir  H. 
Davy ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
sane  year,  the  coal-owners  of  the  Ri- 
vers Tyne  and  Wear  (who  have  been 
meat  extensively  benefitted  by  hia  inva- 
loabie  discovery)  presented  him  with  a 
Jttperb  service  or  plate*  aeariy  worth 
£2,000.  These  honoorabie  acknow- 
ledgements  of  pnblic  gratitnde,  we  think 
it  oar  doty  to  record.  Never  did  science 
render  a  more  pleasing  homage  to  ho« 
maoity  than  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Safety  Lamp. 

England  described;  being  a  concise 
deliaeatioB  of  every  Coonty  in  England 
«nd  Wales.  By  John  Aikin,  MD.  fivo. 
with  a  Map.  14a.  Baldwin,  Cradock, 
and  Joy«  Ijoodon*  1818. 
This  is  avowedly  an  enlargement  of 

Br.  Aikin*8   •*  Bngkmd  l>e/intfaled,". 


a  work  originally  designed  for  the  in* 
formation  of  yooth,  and  which,  we  be« 
lieve,  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1788.  So  numerous  and  important 
however,  are  the  alterations  iind  addi« 
tions  made  by  the  author,  that  this 
poblication  may  justly  be  considered  a 
new  work-.  We  ahall  therefore  present 
oar  readers  with  an  analysis  of  its  mol- 
tifarioos  contents. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical 
geography  of  England,  Dr.  A,  gives  a 
concise  view  of  the  topography  of  each 
t^oooty,  including  its  boundaries,  rivers, 
canal-narigation,  towns  with  their  re- 
spective manofactures,  trade,  and  com* 
merce,  remarkable  tfansactioos,  antieat 
and  modem  boildings,  and  their  civil 
establishments.  These  are  ancceejded 
by  a  compendiooa  description  of  tha 
principal  and  most  disttngotshed  conn* 
try  seats,  and  of  the  roost  remarkable 
remains  of  antiquity,  both  civil  and  ec? 
clesiastical :  and  to  each  coonty  is  an- 
nexed a  table  of  popolation  derived  from 
the  last  partiamentary  enomeration, 
which,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  li* 
ttited  to  those  pieces,  the  iakabita»l8  of 
which  do  not  fall  short  of  2000.  The 
map  which  is  prefixed  to  the  volome  h 
neatly  executed 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  aothor  to  adi^ 
that  we  can  recommend  his  book,  not 
leaa  aa  a  work  of  taste,>tbaa  of  ipfonaa^ 
iiaii.  Hia  style  is  pure,  unaffected,  al- 
ways elegant,  and  not  unfreqnently  pie- 
toresqne ;  while  the  geaeral  knowledge 
which  it  exhibits,  shews  how  agreeaMy 
polite  literature  and*  the  science  of  the 
natoralist,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stodies  of  the  geographer.  .    ^ 

As  specimens  of  the  execotion  of 
this  handaomely  printed  book,  which 
claims  a  place  in  every  library,  wa 
give  ooranthor^s  descripitiona  of  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  tha 
county  of  Anglesey. 

The  city  of  Bristol,  sitoated  on  the  north- 
ern bovdefof the  county  of  Somerset,  is  most 
properly  referred  hither,  though  the  greater 
part  of  it  lies  within  the  Nmita  of  OkNiceater- 
abire ;  since,  befbre  itfonned  a  separate  ju- 
riidiction,  it  waaaccoonted  to  belong  to  8o- 
mertetihire.  Bristol,  in  wealth,  trade,  and 
population,  was  long  reckoned  next  to  Lon- 
don within  thtt  kingdom;  bat  it  is  now 
left  behind  ia  tbeie  respects  by   other 
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towns  where  the  spirit  of  adveoture  and 
iosprovemeuf  is  more  active.  Its  popula-' 
tioD,  however,  is  still  Urge ;  and  its  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  jield  to  few  in  credit 
and  opulence. 

Bristol  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
river  Avon  with  the  small  streams  of  the 
Froom,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  Avon  discharges 
itself  into  the  Severn.  The  tide  rushiOK 
with  great  violence,  and  rising  to  a  vast 
height,  in  these  narrow  rivers,  brings  ves- 
ieU  of  considerable  burthen  to  the  quay  of 
Bristol,  which  by  late  improvements,  at  a 
great  expense,  has  given  much  easier  ad- 
mission to  them  than  formerly.  The  trade 
of  Bristol  is  supported  by  its  extensive  in- 
land communications  with  the  Severn  and 
all  its  branches,  the  Avon,  the  Wye,  and 
variooa  other  streams.  Henee  it  enjoys 
the  e^port  and  import  traffic  of  a  large 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  enabled  to  find 
vent  for  a  great  variety  of  manufactures  of 
its  own. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Bristol  is  thst  to  the  West- 
Indies.  In  this  from  seventy  to  eighty  ships 
are  constantly  employed,  which  carry  oat 
every  article  necessary  for  the  clothing  and 
maintenance  of  the  white  and  black  inha* 
bi  rants  of  the  islands,  as  also  materials  for 
building,  and  in  particular,  great  quanti- 
ties of  lime  burned  at  St.  Vincent's  rocks. 
Thev  bring  back  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and 
all  the  other  products  of  those  countries. 
The  sugar  is  a  great  article,and  its  refinery 
is  one  of  the  capital  manufactures  of  Bria- 
tol,  serving  for  the  supply  of  all  the  wes- 
tern counties  of  Eoglaud,  and  all  SosCb 
Wales. 

With  the  north  and  sooth  of  Europe, 
Bristol  has  a  genersi  trade,  of  which  that 
with  Spain  is  the  most  important,  a  quan- 
tity of  wool,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  baga  being  annually  Imported 
from  that  country  (or  having  been)  for  the 
nse  of  the  western  clothing  manufactures. 
The  return  is  in  a  variety  of  goods,  parti- 
cularly tin,  lead,  and  copper.  The  traflic 
with  Portugal  from  this  port  is  also  coosi- 
.derable.  Bristol  has  Kkewise  a  share  in 
the  trade  to  the  continent  of  America  and 
to  Newfoundland  ;  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  Ireland. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity, furnifch  it  with  several  important 
articlesof  exportation.  That  of  glass  mak- 
ing in  its  various  artiolrs,  of  crown,  flmt, 
and  bottle  glass,  is  very  considerable,  and 
on  the  increase.  Ireland  and  America 
take  off  great  quantities  of  these  goods, 
especially  bottles,  of  which  neaHy  half 
the  Dimiber  are  sent  out  fiiJed  with  beer. 
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cyder,  perry,  and  Bristol  water, 
copper  and  brass  manufactures 
of  capital  importance,  but  are  nowr 
much  declined  in  coiiseqoence  of  m 
monopoly.  Hard  white  soap  of  the  beat 
quality  is  made  here  in  large  quantiftea 
much  of  which  is  sent  to  London,  ss  well 
as  to  the  colonies  abroad.  Hnts,  leather, 
sadlery,  ahoes,  white  lead,  gunpowder,  aind 
esrthen  wsre,  are  all  conaiderable  articlea 
of  domestic  and  foreigfi  traffic.  Tbe  city 
likewise  possesses  works  for  smelting  tead, 
and  making  lead  shot,  iron  foondriea,  roll- 
ing and  alitting  mills ,  and  tin  works,  all 
which  furnish  very  valuable  oommoditic* 
for  exportation. 

The  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  collegiate  church  of  a  monas- 
tery, is  a  comparatively  amall  edifice^  tnit 
contains  some  tine  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  bishop's  palace  annex- 
ed was  nearly  rebuUt'in  1744 :  its  see  ta 
one  of  the  least  extensive  and  valusble  in 
the  kingdom.  There  are,  besides,  nineteen 
churches ;  one  of  which,  St  Mary  Red- 
cliff,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  pa- 
rish church  in  England.  Some  of  tha 
otbera,  t>oth  ancient  and  modem,  are  hand- 
some buildings.  The  places  of  wordiip  t>e- 
longing  to  dissenters  from  the  estatiliab-^ 
roent  are  very  numerous.  The  public  build- 
ings for  civil  and  other  purposes  are  moatly 
well  adapted  for  utility,  but  few  have  any 
pretensions  to  arrhitectoral  splendor.  The 
town  is  closely  built;  but,  like  other  opu- 
lent towns,  is  now  extending  itself  into  ita 
saburba  by  new  and  more  airy  atreets. 

XaaeasAtre.— Aaaeommercial  and  maou  - 
factoring  county,  Lancashire,  especially  of 
late  years,  hss  distinguished  itself  beyond 
any  other  in  the  kingdom.  In  absoldte  po- 
pulation it  has  become  inferior  only  to  Mid- 
dlesex and  Yorkshire,  and  it  much  exceeda 
the  latter  in  the  relative  proportion  of  peo- 
ple to  extent  of  surface.  Two  larger  and 
more  floorisbing  towns  than  any  other 
county  possesses,  Manchester  and  Liiver- 
pool,  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other  in  the 
pursuit  of  opulence. 

Manchester,  situated  in  the  south  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  known  as  a  manufacturing  place, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  bad  been  <  oonsidcred  as  of  ao 
much  importance,  that  l>eing  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  parliamentary  cauae,  it-was 
beaieged  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt.  Its  original  trade 
was  in  the  coarse  wooUen  fabrics  which 
were  established  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
north  of  England ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  17tfa  century  it  was  noted  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fustians^  mixed  stuffi^   and   small 
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warn,  such  ••  inkle,  tap6%  tod  laees.  iSe- 
veral  other  articlet  wete  tuccenively  in- 
irodttced,  of  which  the  materialt .  were 
lioeo*  filk,  and  cotton  -,  at  length  the  latter 
took  the  lead,  and  Mancheater  became  the 
center  of  the  cotton  trade*  an  immenie  bu- 
mesa,  extending  in  some  or  other  of  ita 
operations  from  Fnmess  in  the  noKhof  the 
county  (and  latterly  etento  Carlisle) ;  to 
Derby  southward,  and  from  Halifiix  to 
.  Liverpool  east  and  west  The  labours  of 
a  very  populous  oetghbourhoodt  including 
all  the  towns  of  that  part  of  the  county, 
are  collected  at  Manchester,  whence  they 
they  are  aent  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull, 
nod  other  places.  They  constat  of  a  great 
variety  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  fitted 
for  all  kind  of  markets,  home,  and  foreign, 
spreading  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
America,  and  tho-  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
bringing  back,  iu  favourable  tim«J,  vast 

•  profits  to  this  country.  The  cotton  is  prin- 
cipally imported  at  Liverpool  and  Lancas- 
ter, but  ia  occaaionally  brought  from  Lou- 
don and  other  parts.  Several  subordinate 
nanufactortesb  such  aa  those  of  small  wares, 
ailk  goods,  hats,  and  the  products  of  iron 
foundries,  are  alao  carried  on  in  Manchea- 
ter. The  late  improvementa  of  machinery 
for  apinoing  cotton  and  other  purposea,  has 
cauaed  tlie  erection  of  numerous  steam  en- 
•ginea  in  and  near  the  town,  which  have 

glveo  employment  to  m  vastly  augmented 
populatkm,  but  have  at  the  aame  time 
proved  a  great  annoyance  by  contaminat- 

.ing  the  air. 

The  parish  church  of  Manchester  was 
in  the  15th  century  made  collegiate ;  and 
after  the  college  had  been  diaaolved  under 
Heonr  VIH,  it  waa  re-founded  by  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  and  has  subsisted  aa  an  opulent 
ecclesiastical     establishment.    Its   clergy 

.  are  a  warden,  four  fellows,  and  two  chap- 
lains, whose  revenues  the  rise  of  property 
has  rendered  ample.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
cathedral  stvle,  and  contains  several  family 
chapels  and  chantriea.  The  ornaments  of 
the  choir  are  much  admired.  Another 
memorial  of  the  ancient  conaequence  of  the 
town  ia  a  grammar  achool,  endowed  in  the 
l6th  century  by  Bishop  Oldham,  a  native 
of  Manchester,  and  cloaely  connected  with 
the  university  of  Oxford,  to  which  it  haa 
exhibit  iona.  The  buildinga  bear  the  name 
and  appearance  of  a  college ;  and  contain 
a  public  library  of  later  foundation,  worthy 
to  compare  with  tboae  of  the  university  col- 
Icgea.  .  With  the  enlargement  of  the  town, 

'  a  proportional  number  of  new  churchea 

•  haa  been  erected,  accompanied  with  those 
places  for  dissenting  worship  which  are 

.found  in  all  considerable aeata  of  trade.  Of 
oiCabliahma&ts  for  other  purposea  are  a 


well  supported  infirmary,  several  other  in- 
stitutions for  benevolent  and  useful  objects^ 
and  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
instituted  in  1781,  which  has  published  se- 
veral volumes  of  Memoira.  The  New  Bai- 
ley Prison,  a  large  edifice  too  much  re- 
quired ill  a  place  and  neighbourhood 
awarming  with  a  turbulent  populace,  waa 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howard^ 
and  ia  under  exemplary  regulation. 

The  water  comrannicalions  by  which 
the  commerce  of  Manchester  is  aided,  be- 
sides those  of  the  riven  Irwell  and  Mer- 
sey, and  the  Bridgewater  canals,  consist  of 
a  canal  to  Ashton-under-Liue  joining  the 
Peak-forest  canal;  the  Bolton  and  Bury 
canal;  and  the  Rochdale  canal,  which 
joins  with  the  Yorkshire  Calder  navigatmik 

Liverpool^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mer- 
sey, originally  a  chapelry  uuder  the  parish 
of  Walton,  was  known  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI 11.  as  a  haven  frequented  by  IrUh 
m^rchanta  for  the  sale  of  yarn  to  the  Man- 
cheater  manufacturers,  and  in  which  the 
king  had  a  caatelet,  and  the  earl  of  Derby 
a  stone  house.  Its  rise  to  commercial  con- 
sequence appeara  to  have  t)eeo  tardy,  the 
first  parochial  church  having  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  William  UL  From  that  pe- 
riod, ita  position  at  the  great  inlet  of  thia 
part  of  Lancashire  with  which  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  gave  it  a  communica- 
tion, caused  it  to  augment  in  size  and  bus!- 
nesa  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  inte^ 
rior  Wealth  and  population,  so  as  at  length 
to  have  t>ecome  unqueationably  the  second 
commercial  port  in  the  kingdom.  .  Its  har- 
bour is  artificial,  consisting  of  capacious 
docka  formed  in  the  town  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Meraev.  The  entrance  of 
this  river  is  naturally  dangerous  on  account 
of  shoals,  but  every  mode  of  direction  haa 
been  given  to  promote  security,  and  mer* 
chant  vesaela  of  the  greatest  burden  are* 
brought  into  the  docks.  The  trade  of  Li- 
verpool is  very  general.  That  in  which  it 
long  stood  pre-eminent  waa  the  trafiic  for 
alavea  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  doubtless 
favoured  by  the  articles  of  trade  for  that 
quarter  furnished  by  the  goods  manufac- 
tured at  Manchester.  This  is  now  happily  . 
abolished  \  but  Liverpool  retains  a  great 
commerce  with  the  Weat India  islsnds,  and 
tradea  more  largely  than  any  other  port  to 
the  United  Statea  of  America.  The  Baltie 
and  Portugal  branches  are  also  consider- 
able; and  a  very  extensive  connexion  ia 
maintained  with  Ireland.  Several  ships 
are  sent  to  the  Greenland  fiahary ;  and  tha 
coasting  trade  for  com  and  other  commo- 
ditiea  ia  a  source  of  much  employment.  Tt 
has  Ukewiae  partaken  largely  of  the  newly 
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Mtnbliihed  tM-cowt  trtllic  with  the  East 

ludies. 

The  internal  commanientipBt  of  Li? er- 
poQ\  »re  now  very  widely  spread.,  Bv  the 
Mersey,  it  hu  direct  access  to  Warrington, 
Manrhester*  and  rII  the  places  io  the  limits 
of  the  uaviiratiou  of  that  river  and  the  Ir- 
welli  and  by  the  Weever»  to  the  wit 
works  of  Cheshire,  a  very  important  ad 
vantajse,  as  affordiog  a  valuable  article  of 
fMEportation  the  salt- rock  having  been 
much  used  at  a  cheap  rate  as  ballast  for 
veviels.  The  connexion  with  Manchester, 
both  by  river,  and  by  the  Bridge  water 
canal,  gives  Liverpool  a  participation  in 
the  grand  canal  system  now  extended 
nlmost  through  the  whole  interior  of  En- 
gland. A.  vast  design  of  cutting  a4;aual 
from  this  port  quite  to  Leeds,  across  the 
hilly  country  separating  the  two  counties, 
has  also  been  brought  to  execution  after 
long  delays.  One  part  of  this,  which  was 
carried  to  Wigan  several  years  since,  af- 
forded to  Liverpool  a  large  addition  to  its 
supply  of  coal. 

This  great  town  being  almost  entirely  a 
new  creation,  it  cannot  t>e  sup|>osed  that  it 
should  offer  objects  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the.  lovers  of  antiqult>  {  but  its  public 
buildings,  now  adapted  to  every  purpose 
of  convenience,  utility  »and  amusement,  have 
been  planned  in  a  style  <if  litieral  expense 
and  tasteful  decoration,  superior  to  those  of 
almost  any  provincial  town  In  England. 
Several  of  its  new  institutions  are  honour- 
able testimoni^ts  of  the  enlightened  spirit 
by  which  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
accompanied  in  this  place ;  among  which 
nay  be  mentioned,  two  public  libraries 
upon  a  Urge  scale,  and  a  botanical  garden 
richly  furnished  with  rare  snd  valuable  sr- 
tfcles  from  different  qoartera  of  the  globe. 

ilf^IfMy.— This  island,  which  coAsti- 
tntes  one  of  the  counties  of  North  Wales, 
il  situated  to  the  north-west  (rf  Caernar- 
vonshire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
long  and  narrow  straight  railed  the  Menai. 
It  is  of  a  rhomboldal  shape,  but  deeply  fot 
and  Indented  on  three  of  th ;  sides.  Its 
ooKhem,  eastern,  and  western  sides  are 
fharp  and  narrow :  the  southern  sngle  is 
more  rounded.  From  point  to  point  the 
distance  from  north  to  sooth  is  near  twenty 
miles,  from  east  to  west  about  twenty-two. 
Ito  area  in  miles  w  itattd  at  40S ;  and  it  is 
divided  iuto  six  hundrefls. 

The  part  of  the  island  bordering  the 
Menai  is  finely  wooded,  rectttlliag  to  the 
mind  its  antient  state  when  it  was  thtt  ce- 
lebrated seat  of  the  Drntda,  Hie  terrific  ritea 
of  whoi«  religion  were  performed  io  the 
gloom  of  the  thickest  groves.  Rndemounds 
and  htapa  of  aliiievysoppoied  Io  be  Dmid- 


ical  remaios,are  yet  to  be  seen  aoMdattiiese 
woods.  A  little  way  within,  however,  the 
whole  eooutry  changes  its  aapect  into  a 
naked  tract*  without  trees,  or  even  hedges, 
rising  in  small  hills,  watered  by  ttiuaerouo 
rills,  and  fertile  in  gsaas  and  corn. 

The  chief  products  of  Anglesey  are  com 
and  cattle,  (n  favourable  years  large 
quantities  of  Barley  and  oats  are  exported, 
either  to  the  mainland  or  to  Liverpool  ^ 
and  several  thousand  head  of  honied  cat- 
tle, besides  multitudrs  of  sheep  and  hogOy 
snimally  cross  the  different  ferries  of  the 
Menai.  Its  fertility  is  of  ancient  reputa- 
tion, for  it  had  long  ago  acquired  the  title 
of  the  fwrnag-  Mother  of  Wmk*. 

Within  thirty  or  forty  years  past  the  mi* 
neral  kingdom  hss  be«'ome  a  great  source 
of  profit  to  this  country,  owing  to  the  dis- 
ro\  ery  of  the  Aimoiis  copper  mines  of  Pa*- 
ry*s  mountain.  The  historv  of  tliis  event 
is  briefly  as  follows,  in  I76i  a  person  who 
travelled  over  the  kuigdom  for  the  povpoae 
of  visiting  mines,  gave  to  sir  Nicholas  Bay* 
lej  so  flattering  an  account  of  his  property  - 
at  Pary'a  mountain,  as  induced  him  to  sink 
shafts  and  se<>k  for  ore,  but  the  work  was 
stopt  by  an  inundation  of  water.  Two 
yearr after,  a  compsuy  at  Macclesfield  tak* 
ing  a  lease  of  a  mine  in  Caernarvoiiahire, 
were  under  obligations  to  make  trial  of 
Pary*s  mountain,  which  turned  out  so  onfa- 
vourably,  that  their  agent  was  directed  to 
cease  from  the  pursuit  As  a  last  trial  he 
divided  his  men  into  different  companica, 
one  of  which  was  placed  near  a  apot 
whence  a  spring  broke  out  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  copper.  The  expectations 
drawn  from  this  circumstance  were  veri- 
fied in  the  event ;  and  at  the  distsnce  of 
only  seven  feet  firom  the  surface,  ^  vein  of 
ore  was  struck  opoii,  which  led  to  the  vast 
msss  that  lay  below.  Thia  bed  <»f  ore  is 
probably  the  largest  of  that  kind  of  metal 
known  in  the  world ;  and  being  shared  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hughes,  who  owned  a 
part  of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  right  of 
his  wife,  the  riches  acquired  by  the  concern 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  The  ore  be- 
gan with  being  worked  not  in  the  manner 
of  subterraneous  mines,  but  like  e  stone 
quarry,  open  to-day  ;  and  in  some  places 
its  thickness  waa  more  thaa  sixty  feet. 
riie  metal,  however,  is  poor  in  quality,  and 
very  abundant  io  sulphnr.  The  purest 
part  is  ckporied  raw  to  Swansea,  and  other 
plaoBs ;  the  more  impure  is  first  f^lcined 
and  deprived  of  rooiA  of  its  sulphur  en  the 
spot  QuanHttas  of  nearly  pyie  copper 
are  obtained  from  the  waters  lodged  be- 
neath the  bed  of  ore,  by  eesposinglt  to  iroe. 
Since  the  preceding  occount  waa  drawn 
up,  the  minrn  have  muoh  faUaa  ei;  Mm 
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iDost  prodnctive  rdns  hBTitig  been  worked 
ontp  and  the  property  of  (he  ote  not  repay- 
ing the  expense  of  a  scanty  produce.  A 
lead  ore  rich  in  silver  has  been  foand  fn 
the  aame  mountain. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  island 
Is  ft  quarry  of  green  nfarhle,  intermixed 
with  that  carious  substance,  asbestus. 

The  principal  town  in  Anglesey  is  Beau 
maris,  l>uilt  on  a  »hore  of  the  soath-easfcrn 
pari  of  the  island,  wlierc'king  Edward  I. 
founded  a  castle,  still  in  existence.  The 
place  is  small,  but  neat :  its  principal  orna- 
ment is  an  elegnnt  town-hall,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  lord  Bulkelev.  H  has  no  trade ; 
but  the  bay  before  it  affords  g;ood  anchor- 
age, and  is  a  frequent  refuge  for  shipping 
Td  stormy  weather.  Many  genteel  familiea 
make  it  their  residence  in  the  summer 
months,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  situa- 
tion, and  conveniency  for  sea-bathing. 

The  decayed  town  of  Newhorough,  an- 
ciently called  Rhosvoir,  subsists  only  by  a 
manutkctUre  of  mats  and  ropes  made  of 
the  sea  reed-grass,  which  binds  together 
the  sandy  hWU  on  the' coast. 

Boljfhead  is  an  island  forming  the  west- 
em  point  of  Anglesey,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a  bridge.  Its  town  is  well  known  as 
the  most  commodious  place  of  embark- 
ment  for  Dublin,  and  has  become  mode- 
rately, populous  from  the  resort  to  it  on 
that  account,  its  harbour  being  the  station 
of  the  gofernraent  packets.  The  head 
protecting  the  port,  forms  a  vast  precipice 
abore  the  sea,  noUowed  by  caverns,  and 
frequented  by  falcons  and  sea-fowl.  A 
light -house  has  lately  been  erected  on  a 
rock  near  the  head  j  and  other  improre- 
ments  in  the  harbour  are  executing. 

Amlweh,  originally  a  small  hamlet  occu- 
pied by  fishermen,  has,  from  its  connec- 
tioo  with  Pary*s  mine*  become  a  town  of 
considerable  population.  It  has  a  port 
consisting  of  a  large  chasm  betwern  two 
lofty  rocks,  which  will  only  permit  two 
9miu  vessels  to  ride  in  abreast,  but  fur- 
nislies  length  and  depth  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate'thirty  sloops  and  brigs. 

Aherfraw.  npou  a  bay  of  that  name,  is  a 
L arbour  for  small  vessels,  whence  are  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  barley. 

The  steep  rocky  islet  of  PriestMme,  off 
the  eastern  point*  is  a  noted  resort  of  sea- 
fowl,  especially  the  puffin,  which  breeds 
here  in  the  rabbit  burrowa.  Tbia  bird, 
though  very  oily  and  fishy,  is  by  seme 
thought  a  delicacy  when  pickled. 

The  Skerrieg,  or  ItU  of  SeaU,  at  the 
northern  point,  is  a  rocky  little  island,  po9- 
•essed  by  a  few  sheep,  rabbits,  and  puffins, 
fiDd  having  upon  it  a  light-house  of  great 
ttse  to  mariners.    Its  sides  are  frequented 
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by  vast  tboab  of  fish,  and  letla  which 

prey  upon  them.  ' 

,  Of  the  few  family  seats  in  Andetey^ 
ifcose  which  border  the  Menal  wtflnotu- 
ralty  be  expected  to  take  preeedenee. 

^srrott  hiil,  the  seat  of  Lord  Buttekpy* 
situated  on  an  eminence  above«B^Aiimarfs, 
was  built  in  I6I8  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
and  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved 
under  the  direction  of  Wyatt.  Ks  grounds, 
naturally  beautiful,  have  been  embelKshed 
by  art;  and  its  views  of  the  bay  of  Beaa^ 
maris  and  the  Menai,  and  of  the  region  of 
Snowdon  beyond,  are  extremely  strikiDgk' 

Flag  LtamdlaHt  a  scat  fbrmerly  belong* 
ing  to  Lord  Boston,  and  now  to  Oweit 
WilKams,  Esq.  is  finely  situated  above 
the  Menai,  commanding  a  view  to  Caer^ 
narvon  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdon. 

Plat  Newydd,  formeriy  the  seat  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Dayley,  hot  now  of  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  fsince  created  marquis  of  An- 
glesey), is  an  elegant  modem  structure, 
composed  of  a  center  and  two  .wingi^ 
from  the  junction  of  each  of  which  ao 
octagonal  turret  rises  from  the  bast-ment 
above  the  parapet  and  terminates  in  a 
spire  with  a  gilded  vane.  The  house,  ai 
s^en  from  the  water,  appears  to  rise  out 
of  a  thick  wood,  which  extends  some 
distance  along  the  shore.  The  park, 
though  not  large»  is  so  laid  out  as  to  af- 
ford considerable  variety.  The  prospectf 
of  the  Menai  and  the  opposite  shore  ait^ 
highly  pleasing. 

G&rpkioyifof  a  handsome  modern  man- 
sion, erected  a  few  years  since,  and  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
principal  ferry  over  the  Menai,  is  the  oc* 
casional  residence  of  Lord  Lucan. 

Pomitatttm,  1811.  The  Conntj  88,300 
Holyhead  d,(K)5,  Beaumaris  l,8!a 

A  Short  fnitoduction  to  the  Siud^  of 
Geology  ;  com  prism  g  a  New  Theory  of 
the  Elevation  of  the  Mountains  and  the 
Stratification  of  the  Earth)  in  which  the 
Mosaic  Arconnt  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge  ia  vindicated.  By  Joseph  Sut*' 
cliffe,  AM.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  Cadcll  and  Da,- 
THBf,  London,  1818, 

This  IS  a  well  written  and  ingenioos 
tract,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence are  rendered  subservient  to  the  il- 
lusUatioD  of  divine  Revelation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prDOitneBt  characters  (|f 
oar  A  other's  New  Theory  :  they  are  il- 
lustrated ami  cdnfirmed  by  a  serios  of 
well  selected  geolbgkri  foeti. 
9L 
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:  1.  That  God  created  the  chaos,  mm  •( 
M rars,  hi  a  hquid  state,  havi&g  the  esseuce 
of  all  things  withiu  itself. 

%  Thfcl  each  mineral,  whether  of  eaHh; 
of  stone,  of  aaetal,  or  of  coinbuslible  mat- 
ter, has  its  periiltar  and  unatterable  es 
peaeiSft  which  oollected by  affioittes,  curdled 
in  thechaoa,  and  produced  ita  formations 
by  chryst'llized  concretiout. 

3.  Th«t  eiqjansioii,  being  the  insepara- 
ble  result  of  crystallization,  the  moun- 
tains rose  spoutaneously,  oblated  the  }et 
•oft  masses  by  pressure,  and  threw  them 
iolo'every  possible  position.  Many  rocks 
would  hereby  become  so  fractui^d,  as  to 
be  traversed  by  wedge-shaped  roc*Hs  of 
other  generator  such  rocka  might  bo  formed 
botweoM  them. 

.  4.  Clays  being  the  exuding  sediment  of 
these  operations,  would  soften  off  all  pri- 
mtrlve  rOcks  by  gneiss,  or  by  schistus,  and 
being  profusely  depo<>ited  on  the  surface  of 
the  orb  by  the  turbid  watera,  would  leave 
the  fiue  shapes  ot  landscape  in  their  re- 
ueat  from  the  mountains.  In  professor 
Jameson*s  mineralogy  of  the  Scottish 
islands,  we  have  a  well  executed  plate  of 
the  vertical  strata  washed  by  theses  at 
^ortsoy,  in  which  the  wide  beds  of  schistus 
alternate  in  colour  with  the  white  marble 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  greenstone  on 
the  other. 

5,  That  from  the  creation  to  the  delnge> 
innumerable  formationa  would  t  ike  place, 
aa  well  on  the  anrface  of  the  earth,  aa  in  its 
deep  recesses,  which  are  now  utterly  in- 
scrutable to  the  most  enlightened  science. 
.6.  That  the  wlio-e  earth  was  washed, 
much  desolated,  and,  often,  deeply  strati- 
fied, by  the  long  continued  flux  and  reflux 
of  dilu vian  tidea,  Conaequently,  while  the 
Interior  of  mountains,  which  opposed  a  firm 
barrier  to  the  deluge,  remsin  primitive, 
their  dei^ivHiea,  and  calmer  boaoms,  are 
nbstty  alluvial. 

7.  That  all  miDerals  of  the  old  world 
onre  concreted,  would  retsin  their  primi* 
tive  figure,  and  be  laid  on  in  bedaof  sand, 
gftivel,  and  conglomerate  rocka,  except  in 
cafes  where  they  have  been  decomposed, 
aa  in  the  chalk,  &c.  But  that  all  strata  of 
clyys,  being  invigorated  with  strength  from 
the  sea,  would  almost  instantly  tiecome  ex- 
posed to  a  rhemiral  conflict,  lie  seised  in 
the  succession  of  strata  by  the  difl^reut  es- 
sences, and  formed  into  beda  of  graufte, 
gueisa,  aehistus,  porphyry,  marble,  gvpaum, 
sandstone,  puddingstone,  brecchiay  lime- 
stone, and  chalk,  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
the  essence  by  which  the^  were  seized. 

^t.  That  the  diflerent  beds  of  argillaceoos 
eaf1li8»  not  formed  fnto  the  hyrdei  rocks, 
have  nerertbeleia  bcca  adfted  by  coD^nial 


fluids,  and  are  become  coocretcd  into  ar- 
gillaceous, micaceous,  alumiiioua,  or  porcc- 
laneous schistus,  lesvitig  the  weaker  masi>ea 
in  beds  of  variegated,  waved,  and  striated 
clay.  The  aNuvial  warp  ia  therefove  re> 
garded  aa  the  matrix  in  which  all  those 
essences  acted:  consequently,  all  traDsi- 
tion  rocks  are  leas  hard  than  the  primitive, 
g.  That  as  every  chemical  procesaof 
mixed  substsiices  instantly  proceeds  t«  ac- 
tion, whether  of  decomposition,  or  of  orga- 
nisation, so  in  th'Jse  huge  masses  of  depo- 
sits from  the  tides,  the  formations  woold 
presently  take  eflect,  and  niui»l  of  neressily 
do  so,  giving  hsrdness  to  the  new- formed 
strata,  as  the  watera  exuded,  and  l«  aving 
the  lai^er  crystals  at  leisureto  perfect  their 
figures  in  the  rocks.  Hence  the  upper 
surface  of  all  Irausition  rocks  must  t>e  co- 
vered with  frsgments  and  conglomerate 
masses  of  the  nether  strata,  as  investigation 
every  where  demonstrates  to  he  the  ca«; 
they  being  all  formed  during  the  «70  daya 
in  which  *•  the  waters  prevsiled  oo  the 
earth;* 

FO.  That  as  the  raiiia  of  the  deluge  fcU 
for  forty  days,  and  the  watera  increaaed  in 
every  tidefor  a  hundred  and  filty  daya^  and 
as  the  decrease  of  the  tides  conlinned  a 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  we  i|iiay  tie  aa- 
sured,  on  the  most  probable  priuciplea,  ttiat 
those  decreasing  tides  would  '  make,  in 
many  places,  tremendous  attacks  on  the 
new-formed  rocks,  leaving  Cliem  craggy 
and  bare,  and  hurl  many  of  their  blocka 
and  masses  from  elevated  summits. . 

11.  That  all  mitierals,  whether  of  the 
metallic  or  of  the  siliceous  claaa,  proceed-, 
ing  from  their  essential  fluida,  have,  wher- 
ever they  chose  to  concrete,  aeixcd  the 
claja  and  fossils,  and  converted  them  into 
their  own  < 


Indian  Church  Huiory  ;  or  sd  acrooat 
of  the  first  planting  of  the  Goepel  in 
Syria,  Meaopotamia,  and  India  ;  with  aa 
accurate  relation  of  the  ficat  Chriatiaa 
Missions  in  China«  By  Tbomaa  Teatca. 
8vo.  6a.  Maxwell,  London.  1818. 

The  History  of  the  Orientel  Cbarebi* 
18  a  deaideratom  In  the  ecclesiastical  liia- 
torieg  generally  extant*  The  few  nolicca 
of  those  charches,  which  ocrar  id  Mosh* 
eim's,  B|ilner*S|  andothernoreclabormte 
compilations*  fall  ezreediDgly  sboii  of 
their  importance,  and  bear  Kttleor  no  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  Europe.  The  very  interesting  ao* 
Ucss  vdatif  •  to  tho  imAm  atRtt  of  tie 
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Syrian  Churches  in  lodia,  contained  in 
the  Christian  Kescarches  of  the  late 
RttT.  Dr.  Buchaoaa,*  excited  (we  be- 
lieve) a  general  wish  for  mure  infornia- 
lion  concerning  I  he  Oriental  ehttrches ; 
a  wish,  that  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
grafitied.  Mr.  Yeates  has,  therefore, 
oflft*r»'d  a  ▼aluahle  cootribulion  to  eccle- 
8iasti«*al  history  in  the  present  volume, 
which  contains  a  varif  ly  of  curious  aiid 
impoctanl  pieces,  collected  from  &aurc«s 
not  accessible  to  ordinary  scholars;  and, 
whtti  cerlaialy  enhances  their  value,  he 
has  presented  them  with  the  fruit  of  his 
researches  at  a  moderate  price.  Aflt'r 
a  sketch  of  the  first  plaittiusr  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  east,  derived  from  the 
Apostolical  records,  Mr.  Y.  ^ives  us  ac- 
count of  the  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Ar- 
menian Christians.  To  these  succeed 
relation)  of  the  Syrian  and  Chinese 
ch arches,  of  the  Thomist  Christians,  of 
th«  Christiana  of  Malayala,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Syrian  Christians.  A  Report 
from  the  Gercuan  and  Danish  Mission- 
ariea  at  Tanjore,  respecting  the  same 
body  of  Christians,  and  two  memoirs, 
ooe  on  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
anoUier  on  the  sute  of  the  Catholic  Mis- 
si«ffa  in  China,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centnry,  terminate  this 
interesting*  votume,  which  we  recom- 
mend as  a  necfssary  supplement  tu 
every  ecclesiastical  history  that  is  ex- 
tant. 


T^.  First  Principles  of  Aigekra,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Sludentii.  B> 
T.W.  C.  Erwarda,  M.A.  crown  8*0. 
es.iSd.  Hey,  London,  18 18. 

It  certainly  augnra  well  of  th^  system 
of  ioAtruction  which  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing gronod  in  Schools,  tliat  very  consi- 
derable attention  is  paid  to  the  study  ut 
Mathematics.  Of  this  science.  Algebra 
baa  long  been  regarded  as  the  keystone, 
and  has  been  treated  with  various  suc- 
cess hy  namerous  eminent  writers. 
^fflong  these,  'the  productions  of  oar 
learned  countrymen,  Sannderson,  Simp- 
son,'and'  Mc  Latrrin,  were  long  consi- 
d^fiiftd'as  the  be^t  00  the  subject,  and 

:  fti^  IVL  r^Hiiftt^  IM  work  knJkm  Ur. 
VMM.  HJi.  You  X.  pp.  •19-091. 


their  labours  may  even  yet  be  consilTted 
wi'h    advantas:e.     To  these   have  sue-  • 
ceeded  the  elaborate  w/Mrks  of  Boiinj- 
castP,    Wood,    Bridge,  Bealtcy»    and- 
others. 

Within  the  short  space  of  five  wiekir,  ' 
we  have  seen  not  fewer  thair  three  or  ' 
f(»ur  new  treatises  annnunced,  professing 
to  cotninanicate  the  elements  of  Alge- 
bra.    Two  i»f  these  are  now   befor*  ua,^ . 
huth    executed   for   diifrrept  djiS^ii^^  of 
Stu'leiits,  and   both  de^m^g  ^  cost-,. 
mcndation.  >^ 

Mr.  Harris's  Work  is  avowedly  ap» 
ranged  on  the  plan  of  that  well  known* 
and  very  use! ul.  treatise  on  Arithmeticf, - 
Walkin(;hanie*s   Tutor's    Assistant.     It 
is  divided  into  seven  parts,  treating  ba . 
the  following  Topics,  viz :  [ 

] .  The  Elements  of  Algebra,  plain  and  * 
fractional ;  with  concise  Bxplanations  and 
iiutnerous  £xaaiples,  with  their  Answers ' 
annexed. 

2-  Eqiiattont,  both  simple  and  quadra- 
tic ;  Ration,  &c%  uith  the  nrst  itqis  fur  the  ' 
Solmifm  uf  tkc-  ftoore  difficult  Problems.      I 

3.  The  application   of  Algebra  to  the 

f  uvesttgatinn  and  Extension  of  the  Rules  * 
of  Arithmetic. 

4.  Dynamics,  or  Fhrst  Prinoiples  of  Mt» 
cbanicB. 

.   6   The  ApMicatinn  of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
metry, \\\\h  HhgraRi. 

6.  VUc  Rrsuloijun  of  Equations  by  Ap«> 
proximatiun  ;  and  Indeterminate  Analy- 
sis. 

7.  A  nnra(*rou8  and  misceltaneoas  C0I- 
Icotion  of  Examples,  for  fmther  Ptaetice.  ' 

It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Har* 
ris'a  work,  to  had  the  student  to  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  Al« 
^ebra,  in  the  mixed  Mathematics,  by 
applying  the  practice  of  equations  to* 
the  investigation  and  extension  of  their 
first  prinnples.  His  definitions  and 
theorems  are  very  neat,  and  we  think 
his  book  not  only  a  cheapo  but  a]t»o  a 
Vfry  valuable  manual,  both  for  the  use  of 
Schook  and  also  for  private  atudy. 

Mr.  Edwards's  trealtae  is  calculated  - 
for  a  higher  class  of  matliematiral  sta« 
denU.    He    baa   explored   the    funda* 
n<ental  principles  of  the  science  of  Al. 
gebra,  and    has  developed   them   with 
much  precision,  at  the  same  time  bleed*'  - 
iug   utility   with  brevity  aad  elegaqrc. . 
The  Binomial  T^Qr;i^iii,,the  usepf  Uga^, 
rithnii,  and   the  doctrinet  of  propor« 
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tiOD,  imaginiiry  qnaiitities,  and  eqoa^ 
tioiw,  are  delivered  in  a  masterly  man* 
ner.  Tlie  Book  la  vtfry  neatly  printed, 
and  jastly  deserrea  a  place  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  one  who  is  desiroMS  of 
cuUivaUoff  tbw  very  ifaportant  science. 


TAe  Church  her  own  Enemy^  Let- 
ters to  a  Friend  on  the  late  attack  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  upon  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  proving  that  his 
Protest  is  identified  with  the  Iste  Epis- 
copal charges*  and  clerical  Pamphlets 
against  the  Bible  Society,  &c.  &c.  By 
a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
8vo.  Ss«  6d.  Blsck  and  Son,  London' 
1818. 

The  title  of  these  letters  ao  amply 
•tatea  the  aubjecU  of  their  contenta,  as 
to  render  any  analysis  of  them,  on  n^r 
part,  UDBecessary.  The  anthor  baa  ad- 
duced aoDae  strong  facta  in  support  of  the 
aaaertioos  contained  in  his  title  page, 
and  writes  with  great  earnestness.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  the  adversaries  of 
the  above-mentioned  societies  are  fulmi- 
nating their  harmless  thnnders  against 
them*  tha  societies  are  silently  prose- 
cuting their  laudable  objects ;  and  the 
torrent  of  objections,  which  were  penred 
forth  in  order  to  overwhelm  them,  have 
only  had  the  effect  of  increasing,  their 
resources,  and  giving  new  vigour  and 
succeas  to  their  benevolent  efforts  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christisn  Knowledge. — ^A 
second  and  improved  edition  of  these 
Letters  was  annuqnced  while  this  arti- 
cle was  preparing  for  the  press. 

I  III"  I  '      I'S 


Poems  OH  Various  Subjects.    By  Miaa 

Blianbetb    Bower    Blease,   ]2ano.    48. 

Dartott  and  Co.  London,  1817. 

Thsse  poems^  which  are  graced  by 
«  respectable  liat  of  aubacribers,  exhi- 
bit much  taste  and  feeling.  The  En^ 
liah  Sapphics  on  the  Deity  and  on  Man, 
and  one  or  two  hyana,  are  executed 
with  least  success.  We  give  an  et- 
traot  or  two  for  tha  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

r»  mn  Offtmd9d  PtUmd, 
As«n  one  stem  both  rote  and  brier  we  find, 

So  good  and  ill  in  man  pMmiseoout  blend, 
To  err*8  the  common  lot  of  all  mankind, 

And  the  most  perfect  may  at  times  ofMU 


How  oft  from  <<  trifles  light  as  air,*'  arise. 

Domestic,  civil,  and  rternal  strife : 
Kor  loufer  priz'd  are  friendship*!  sacred  ties. 

By  tnfiing  causes  oft  dissolved  for  life. 
Ton  woold  not  cast  the  smiling  ruse  awajr. 
If  midst  its  leaves  one  ranUIng  tbom  yon' 
spy; 
Kor  would  you  sbun  the  glorious  face  of  day, 
Tbo*  thunders  roll,  and  vivid  lightnings  fly. 
In  this  frail  world  perfection  never  dwelt. 
Nor  can  weak  man  its  glorious  height  at- 
tain. 
That  friends  are  false,  alas !  ithd  bss  netlel^ 
And  all  their  fond  professions  Often  vani  ? 
But  yet,  Bsethtnli^  the  beast  that  onea  has 
bow'd 
To  rrlcodsbip*s  voice,  and  own'd  it's  pow'r- 
ful  sway. 
Must  oft  regret,  *mid  fashion's  gayest  crowd. 
The  friend  who  once  could  gild  life's  rugged 

way. 
If  we  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
had  a  difference  with  our  fair  authoress, 
we  could  not  have  retained  our  indigna- 
tion after  such  an  address. 

The  following  Tcrsea  On  the  Ruins 
of  a  Casik  are  both  pleasing  and  pio* 
turesque. 

'Mid  Snowdeo*s  ton 'ring  heights,  on  Cambria's 
shore, 
An  ancient  pile  in  ruin'd  grandeur  stands; 
Whose  massy  gates  and  stately  halls  no  more 
Admit  tbe  suns  of  mirtb  j  or  village  bands. 
Oft  has  tbe  l^ll>um^dl  oiigan'a  pealing  note, 
With  sound  meftodioas  caught  tbe  listeoieg 
swain  ; 
As,  wafted  bv  the  breeze  o'er  bills  remote. 

It  swell'd  baraooiouB  in  ibe  distant  plaip. 
How  oft  has  echoed  through  its  vaulted  dome, 
Tbe  shoat  of  mirth,  and  festive  song  of  jiiy  i 
Now  echo  but  returns  the  screech^owrs  moan, 

And  rolling  years  its  pUwaclcs  dettvey. 
In  beauty  and  magnificence  array'd. 
It  rose,  the  wonder  of  the  neighbouring 
plain ; 
Its  mould'ring  walls  in  ruin  now  are  laid,    . 
And  desolation  spreads  her  wide  domain. 

I    II  I  I  II     f         I      I       111 

ILiterars  ICltsiiKtct. 

Auihon,  Editor$f  and  Publishen^  art  pdrHaUar^f 
reauetted  iofopeard  to  the  Liteiary  Panorama 
Office,  post  paid,  on  or  before  th«  igih  da^f  ff 
each  month,  tfte  titles,  prices,  aHd  other  pmii' 
cnlars  qf  works  in  hand,  or  pubUskedy  fit  ikU 
department  ^  Me  loo^. 

BOOKS  AHVOtJNCBO  FOB.  FUBLICATIOK. 
▲KCBITBCTUBB. 

Iti  (he  course  of  the  ensuing  .month  Mr. 
Britten  will  publish  vol.  Y.  part  I.  of  his 
Archrtectural  Antiquitica;  being  chrooor 
logical  and  historiosl  iUnat  rations  of  ancient 
English  architecture,  cohtaioing^tbie'foK 
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1ow1ii|^  eBgravini^  of  early  tptichneut  of 
the  circular  style;— ^1.  ground  flten  and 
ptatis  at  large  of  Iffley  Churtrh,  Ox<V)rd- 
•hire.— 2.  ElcTation  of  the  west  front  of  the 
same— 3.  Weateni  door-waiy  of  the  wntt — 
4.  Door-way  to  the  aodth  j^rch  of  Matma* 
bury  Abbey  Charch— 6.  Eteration  of  the 
east  end  of  St.  Cross  Cbnrcb— 6.  Tower  of 
Earfs  Barton  Church,  Northanoptonlhife 
— 7.  Door-way,  and  parts  at  large  of  the 
same— 8.  View  of  the  Crypt  of  St  Peter's 
Cbarcb,  Oxford. 

BtOGftAFBT. 

The  second  edition  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikiu^s 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
will  appear  on  Wednesday  the  2nd  of  Sep 
tember. 

Mr.  Colburn  has  jost  received  from  the 
continent,  and  is  preparing  for  immediate 
publication.  The  Life  of  I^s  Casas,  up  to 
his  return  from  St.  Helena;  communicsted 
by  himself.  Containing  authentic  details 
respecting  the  royage  to,  the  residence,  the 
manner  of  living,  and  the  treatment*  of 
Buoaiaparte,  at  St.  Helena.  Also  some  let- 
ters which  were  not  forwarded  to  their  des 
tinatioii  by  the  Britinh  Government* 

The  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont  are 
about  to  be  published,  printed  elegantly  in 
two  pocket  volumes,  and  at  a  moderate 
price. 

%*  This  highly  distinguished  work,  which 
was  written  by  count  Hamilton,  owes  its 
celebrity  aa  much  to  the  graces  of  its  nar- 
rative, as  to  the  rich  store  of  secret  anec- 
dote with  which  it  abounds,  of  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  court  of  Charles 
and  James  11^  It  has  t)eeu  published 
hitherto  in  an  expensive  form,  which  must 
have  prevented  that  general  circulation  to 
which  ft  would  other^vise  have  attained, — 
that  obstacle  will  be  removed  by  the  pre- 
aeiit  cdiHon. 

BOTANY. 

Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  will  soon  publish 
the  remaining  portion  of  bis  coloured 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Plants  re- 
ferred, by  bofani^fs,  to  the  genus  fucus. 

EDUCATION. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Historical 
Class  Reading.    By  Mr.  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  Alexander  Jamieson,  author  of  a 
Treatise  oa  the  Construction  of  Maps,  has 
now  in  the  press  a  Grammar  of  Logic,  and 
a  Grammar  of  Rhetoric.  These  works  are 
constructed  iipon  principles  not  hitherto 
adopted  in  didactic  t)ooks,  except  in  Mr. 
JtfmiesOn's  edition  of  Adams's  Elements  of 
Uaefnl  Knowled{;e.  The  Grammar  of  Lo- 
fficwill  appear  early  In  September,  and  the 
Grammar  of  Rlietoric  towards  the  end  of 
Aiftttmir. 


Mr;  Edwards,  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Algebra,  is  printing  a  Treatise  on  t^ie  Latin 
and  Greek  Prosodies,. in  which  all  dUflcul- 
ties  relating  to  acc^it  and  qiiantity  are  ex- 
plained.  '     ' 

In  the  pyess,  tetfeVs  on  FrcnVb  Hist6rjr, 
for  the  use  Of  schools.  -  B^  J.  Big1iind/aa<^ 
thorof  |jettert€Ni  English  History,  &c. 

Miis  Trimmer  is  preparing  a  Seq'qel  to 
Mrs.  Trimmer's  Introduction  to  th^  Know- 
ledge of  Nature  and  the  Scriptures. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Early'G^hifis, 
exemplified  in  the  juvenile  pursufitt  of  emi- 
nent foreighers. 

In  the  course  of  September  will  be  pub- 
lished (dedicated  to  the  youth  of  the  British 
isles,)  the  Fables  of  y£sop,  and  others,  with 
designs  on  wood.    By  Thomas  BeWick^ 

LAW. 

Mr.  Mascall,  a  barrister  of'  LincoTn'a 
luflF,  tiaa  in  the  press,  a  Digest  ^the  LaW 
of  theDistrtbotioBof  tbe  PerBontf  Esfiltei' 
of  lotettates. 

MXDICINE^ 

In  the  press,  Directions  for  the  Tt^t- 
ment  of  Persons  who  have  taken  Poison  and 
those  in  a  state  of  Suspended  AnimatiOB; 
&c.  &c  By  M.  P.  Orfila.  TraoalatMl 
from  the  French. 

Medico  J  Chi rurgical  Tranaactioni^'  vol. 
IX.  part  I.  will  soon  be  published. 

Mr.'  Carmichael  has  in  the  prets^  Ol^ser- 
vations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Specifie  Dis- 
tinctions of  Venereal  Diseases,  interspersed' 
with  hints  for  the  more  effectual  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  mercury  in  that  treatment. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Snccinet 
Account  of  the  Contagious  Fever  of  this 
Country,  as  exemplified  in  the  epidemic' 
now  prevailing  in  London,  with  tbe  appro- 
priate method  of  treatment  as  practised  in 
the  House  of  Recovery.  To  which  are 
added.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and' 
Properties  of  Contagion,  teiM^ing  to  correct . 
the  popular  notions  on  this  subject,  akid* 
pointing  out  the  means  of  prevention.  By^ 
Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.  F.L,S.  physician 
to  the  pablic  dispensary,  and  cona^fling 
physician  to  tbe  Fever  InMltution'  in  Loifc^ 
doit,  &c.  ttc. 

The  little  Treatise,  lately  announced,  orf' 
the  Art  of  Preserving  tbe  Feet,  is  just  ready 
for  publication. 

BflSCELLAVlES. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan  (already  so  w^l 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  Appen" 
dixes  to  Lady  Morgan's,  work  on  France} 
has  just  put  to  press  his  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Life. 

Lady  Morgan  iaalao  now  in  London^ 
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laperiiitending  the  printipfi:  of  anotbrr.  oa- 
tional  tale,  entitled  Florence  Macartljjp. 

A  series  of  Esi»a>s  on  English  Manners, 
on  the  Plan  of  the  Tutler,  Looker  on„  &c. 
18  now  in  the  ctMirse  of  ptiblicatioji  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  I'hey  are  written  by  a 
noble  author,  who  Uah  asaumed  the  name 
of  the  Hermit  in  London. 

Sentimental  Scenes,  selected  from  cele 
brated  plays,  by  John  Wilsoii,  will  soon 
be  published. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  In  8vo.  Tlie 
Nativity  of  her  Royal  Hii^hneas  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta;  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  tabh^s  of  Dr  Edmund 
Ha'ley,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  rSreeiiwich;  inclndiii^  every  arc  of  di- 
rection in  the  zodiac  and  mundo,  with  their 
genuine  and  natural  effects,  combined  with 
the  measure  of  time,  used  and  practised  by 
the  learned  Claudius  Ptolomy,  and  adjusted 
ID  proportion  to  the  sun's  geocentric  motion 
iu  the  ecliptic.  TJT  which  ia  added,  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  calculation  of  seven 
remHrkable  nativities,  the  partirs  being 
DOW  livinflf.    By  John  VVorsdale,  aenior. 

Dr.  Br>?wster  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 
OD  the  Kaleidoscope,  including  an  account 
of  the  different  forms  in  whic  h  acme  inge 
nioas  opticiana  have  fitted,  up  that  iijstru- 
ment. 

Iu  the  press,  the  Transactions  of  the  Li 
terary  Society  of  Bombay,  in  4to.  with  uu- 
merous  engravings. 

Mr.  Brougham  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  Letter  to  Sir  Samuef  Romilly  on  the 
abuse  of  Public  Charities. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Flemijig  will  soon 

fublish,  a  General  View  of  the  Structure, 
unction,  and  Classification  of  Animals, 
iUustrated  by  engravinga. 
aoYBta. 
Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,  a 
novel,  in  3  vols.  l$roo.  will  shortly  appear. 
Mr.  Soane  has  in  the  press,  Uduie,  a 
fairy  romance,  translated  from  the  Get  man 
of  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque. 

POETRY. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  Scot- 
tish literature  to  be  informed,  thit  a  vo- 
lume of  poema  and  aonga,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  by  the  late  Richard  Gall, 
is  in  the  press.  Mr.  Gall  died  several  years 
Ago,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  when  hia  ge- 
nius and  tRsIc  had  introduced  him  to  gen- 
tlemen eminent  in  the  literary  world.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence 
of  Burns,  Campbell,  Macneill,  and  other 
celebrated  poeta  of  t  ho  day. 

THEOLOGY. ' 

TheBev.  H.  J.  Tm|d  if  pn|iarmjga  work 


on  Original  Sin,  FreewiH,  Grace,  Regene- 
ration,  Justificiition,  Faith,  Good  Works, 
and  Univeraal  Redemption,  aa  maiutained 
in  certain  declarationa  of  onr  Reformers. 

Dr.  Joneaa  new  translation  of  the  Foar 
Gospels  intb  Welch  will  t>e  published  in  a 
few  days  in  a  12mo.  vol. 

YOYAGBS  Airo  TRATCLft. 

In  the  press,  a  Narrative  of  the  Wreck  of 
the  ship  Oswego,  on  the  coast  of  Sixilfa 
Barbary,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Mas. 
ter  and  Crew  while  iu  Bondage  among  the 
Arabs;  interspersed  with  numerous  re- 
marks upon  the  country  and  its  iuhabitauts, 
and  concerning  the  peculiar  perils  of  the 
coast.  By  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  mss- 
ter. 

Mr  Kotzebne  is  preparing  an  Account  of 
rhe  Russian  Embassy  to  Persia,  wliich  is 
intended  to  appear  at  the  same  time  at 
London  and  Weimar. 

iM r.  Rich  will  publish,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month  a*  Second  Memoir  of 
Babylon;  containing  an  inquiry  into  the 
correspondence  lietween  the  ancient  des- 
criptions of  Babylon  and  the  remains  still 
viaible  on  the  aite.  Suggested  by  the  •*  Re- 
marks** of  Major  Rennel,  published  in  th 
Archseologia. 

Dr.  Spiker,  one  of  the  librariana  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prua^a,  who  re- 
cently visited  thia  country  for  literary  and 
scientific  objecta,  has  published  in  Germao, 
the  first  vo!ume  of  his  Tour  through  Bog- 
land,  Wales,  aad  Scotland.  The  work  will 
extend  to  three  volumes,  a  translation  of 
which  will  be  published  here,  und^  the 
authontv  of,  and  with  some  additional  le- 
marks,  by  the  author. 

BOOKa   PUBLISHED.      . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue  of  a  curious  and  valuable  Cei- 
lection  of  Books,  in  various  langitages^  de-  - 
partments,  and  classes  of  literatute.  -  By 
W.  Ford,  Mancheater,  8vo.  la.  6d. 

A  List  of  the  numbera  and  of  the  va/n- 
able  Library,  and  Collection  of  Frints, 
Drawings,  and  Pictures,  of  W.  Boacne, 
Esq.  which  were. sold  at  Liverpool,  ia  191^ 
8vo.  7s. 

BK'PRAPHY. 

Memoirs  Biographical,  Critical,  ttnl' Li- 
terary, of  the  most  eminent  Phyairiatit  and 
Surgeons  of  the  present  time  iu  the  united 
Kmgdoro,  with  a  choice  collection  of  Ifaetr, 
prescriptions,  and  a  apecificalioo  of  the 
diseasea  for  which  they  were  given,  formnig 
a  complete  modem  eatemporane^tia  phar- 
macopasia.  To  which  ia  added,  an^accoont 
of  the  different  me^cal^nalitottoas  in  the 
metiopollB^  MMUtfo^Aad  cUdiiiblc.'  ^^:\ 
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A  Sequel'  to  tfae  French  Exercises  of 
Chafobaud,  Haniel,  Perriin  Wanostrochf, 
and  other  grammars:  being  a  practical 
gaide  to  translate  from  English  into  good 
Freurb,  On  a  new  plan,  with  Grammati- 
cal Notes.  By  G.  H.  Poppleton.  Iftnio.  Ss. 
.  A  Key  to  the  »ame  Eserdtes,  12mu.  2s. 
6d.  i)oui)d. 

Conversations  on  Algebra^  being  an  in- 
trodiJi  tiou  to  tht^  first  principles  of  that 
aci«'nce.  Designed  for  those  who  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  tutor,  as.Mell  aa  for  the 
use  of  students  in  schools.  By  William 
Cole.     t2Hio.  7*. 

Profitahle  Amusement  for  Children,  or 
Familiar  Tales,  combining  useful  instruc- 
tion with  pleasing  entertainment.  l8mo. 
2s.  half  bound. 

Ontlines  of  Philosophical  Education,  il- 
lustrated by  the  method  of  teaching  the 
logic,  or  first  class  of  philosophy,  in  the 
Universitv  of  Glasgow,  By  George  Jar- 
dine.  A.\f.  F.R.S.C.  ProfesHor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  that  University,  8vo.  \2n. 

The  Metamorphoses,  or  Kfiects  of  Edu- 
cation, a  lale,     ISmo.  2s.  6d. 

The  undermentioned  school  books  ha?e 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  David  Wil- 
]iam*a,  M.  A. 

The  Preceptor*8  Assistant;  or,  School 
Examiner.  3s.  6iJi. 

The  PareutsCatechism  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, 28.  6d. 

Bible  Exercises^  or,  Suuday  Recreations. 
la.  6d. 
Key  to  ditto.  3a. 

The  Practical  and  Scientific  Arithmetic, 
into  wlmlrare  intruduied  all  the  abbre- 
viated meihods  of  operation  made  nae  of 
in  commercial  transactions;  with  a  collec- 
tion of  350  miNcellaueous  questions  for  ex- 
ercise. Ss.  fid. 

The  entertaining  Guide  to  Arithmetic, 
enliveBcd  with  references  to  history,  chro- 
nology, the  arts  and  sciences,  and  useful 
and  mechanic  inventions  and* discoveries. 
fa.6d. 

The  Catechiam  of  English  Grammar; 
to  which  is  subjoined  a  copious  list  of  sole- 
ciaaia,.or  vnlgar  aitd  erroneous  modes  of 
expreaaion.  la.  fid. 

New  and  correct  editiona  of  the  follow - 
ioK  worka  have  Juat  iaaned  from  the  press 
ofMr.A.J.Valpy. 

Horace^  a  neat  edition  with  English 
Notes  to  theOde%  critictl  and  explanatory ; 
1800.  5a.  fid. 

The  aame  edition  of  Horace  without 
notes  5s.  fid. 

Cicero  de  Anidtia  ct  <k  Seneetute^  with 
firnc^i'•ootnl,fi9a  Byfi.lLJfaurker.4s.dd. 


The  Germany  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus, 
from  Brotier,  with  all  hi.n  notes,  &c.  by 
tne  ait  me.  5b.  6d. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  with  EngHsli  notes  and 
questions.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley.  Ss.  fid. 

The  Elements  of  (« reek  G*'amniiir.  6s.  6d. 

The  Eieroeiitsof  Latin  Grnmmar  2.».6d. 

Gref  k  8eptojigiu(,  with  the  Apocr>pha» 
one  vol  8vo  bds.  £l.  Is. 

Deleiius  Senientianim  et  Historiarum 
Ifitb  edition  bound.  9h.  fid. 

HORTICULTURC. 

The  Transnctioiis  of  the  Horticultnral 
Society  of  Loudon,  vol.  3.  pari  l,  4to. 
£1. 10a. 

MKDICINB. 

On  the  Niture  and  Treatment  of  Tela- 
nua  and  Hydrophntna;  with  some  obser- 
vations  on  a  natural  ciasstifii'stion  of  dis- 
eases in  general.  By  Robert  Keid,  M.  D. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MISCCLLAtriKS. 

On  the  Safety  Lamp  for  Coal  Miners; 
with  some. researches  on  flame.  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  8vo.  8s. 

The  £ncyclopa»dij  Edinensis ; 'or.  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature ;  to  be  rampleted  in  6 
vol.  4to.  illustrated  by  180  plates,  iy* 
James  Millar  MillVir,  NI.  D.  Vol  2.  part  3, 
8s. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  several  most  im-  . 
portant  new  aystems  and  inventions,  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  the  mercantile  and 
all  seafaring  men,  &c.  &c.  By  Abraham 
Bosquet,  Eaq.  litte  on^  of  his 'Majesty *s 
Conimissariea  of  the  Musters.  Royal'sVo. 
10s.  fid. 

Annual  ParUamenta,  the  ancient  and  in- 
dubitable   Law   of  England.    By   John  3 
Williams,  Eaq.  18d. 

POBTRT. 

The  Reclose  of  the  Pyrenees;  a  poem 
8vo.  4s  fid. 

Fashionable  Fudges  in  London;  or» 
Sketches  of  Public  Characters,  a  poem, 
with  historical  and  explanatory  notes.  By 
Benjamin  Flaccus,  Esq.  &c  f.cap  8vo.  fis. 

An  Elegy,  supposed  to  be  written  in  a 
Field  of  Battle.  8vo.  2s. 

Genius ;  a  Vision.  By  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  2s. 

The  Warning  Voice;  a  Sacred  Poem, 
in  two  cantos:  addresaed  to  infidel  writers 
of  poetry.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward 
John  Tumour,  A.M.  4to.  Ss.  fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

Novum  Testamentum  GrsBce.  Teztum 
aid  Ftdem  Codicum,  Ventonum  et  Patrijim 
receti^oit  et  Lectionis  Varirtatem  adjecit 
D.  Jo.  Jac  Griesbacb.  Editio  Nova.  « 
vols.  8vo.  £9.  2s. 

JPhdlft  BfttiiJrkkfVn  the  Poor  Gospels, 
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adapted  to  th^  une  of  the  poorer  ol«nei» 
f^id  chieQy  d^Mgoied  for  tlie  .txepeOt  of 
schoola'and  families.  By  tbeReT.  Jamea 
Slade,  M.  A.  l^Qia  Sa.  6d. 

Dipcoarees  on  several  Subjects  and  Oc- 
casions. B^  the  Rev.  W.  Hett,  M.A.  2 
vols.  8vo.  186.  bds. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  or,  the  Four 
JBvangelists  elucidated  by  explanattfry  ob- 
aervatiops,  historical  references»  and  piis' 
cellaneous  illustrations.  By  tbe  Rev,  W. 
Gilly»  M.  A.  8vo.  lOs. 

A  complete  .Survey  of  Scripture  Geo- 
graphy: containing  an  historical  account 
of'  the  primitive  nations*  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people,  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory. To  wbicb  is  prefixed,  an  introduc- 
tory essay  conceming  the  origin,  occasion, 
character,  and  meaning  of  each  book  or 
writing  in  the  Holy  Bibje ;  wherein  also 
the  most  difficult  subjects  of  the  Mosaic 
history  are  clearly  and  fully  confirmed  by 
nhysical  reasons  and  proofi^  deduced  from 
the  present  improved  state  of  science: 
with  a  list  of  texts,  versions,  paraphrases, 
.an^  tai;g;ui^s,  in  ajl  languages  into  which 
'the  holy  writinjrs  have  been  translated  or 
converted.  By  Thomas  Heming,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxoii,  Illustrated  t>y  a  set  of 
pifips  and  a  chart  of  the  world,  noyal  4to. 
£3.  lOs. 

%*  The  survey  of  scripture  geography 
^  sold  s^pprately  from  the  atiaa,  £u  tida. 
an^iCl.^.  h»lf  bound. 

TUPOORAPHT. 

A  concise  Description  of  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales. 
By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  F.  R.  S.  M.  R.  T.  A.  It 
F;  It  $.  S.  A.  Very  elegantly  printed, 
with  fac^similci  of  seals,  Ice.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£%.  16s.  bda. 

%*  For  the  convenienpe  of  illostration, 
ft  sqiall  number  of  copies  are  printed  on 
iargd  paper,  <4.  4s.  bds. 

Histrionic  Topography ;  or,  the  birth- 
jpitl^*  mideoces,  and  fbneral  mopunients 
^  thfi  iKost  distiogQished  acton.  Illos- 
tratc4  t>y  engravings  execnted  by  J.  and 
H,  S^ojr^r,  and  by  hiatoncal  and  descrip- 
tive notices^  written  by  J.  Norris  Brewer. 

The  Scientiflc  Tourist  through  Enghmd, 
Wrt^  «9^  Scotland:  in  which  the  tra- 
veler ia  directed  to  tim  beauties  and  prin- 
Cfpil  ol>jecla  of  antiquity,  art,  science,  the 
fine  viewff  and  ailuations,  Jkc  worthy  of 
notice  or  remark ;  including  the  minerals, 
JtKVsUs,  rare  pJant^  and  other  sotijects  in 
Mtiiral  history,  divided  into  counties.  By 
t.  Wnlford,  Esq.  F.A.8.  Md  F.  L.  S. 
ft  vqIs.  12i»o.  ISSi  boards^  and  with  co- 
loured plates,  14a. 

Xbwel  anil  tin  Ciaqne  FMij  CMialat- 


ing  of  views  of  nil  the  churches,  castles, 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  singnlar  resideiices, 
&o.  in  Margntc^  Broadstairs,  RaoMmte, 
Sandwich,  Dover^  Uytbe,  Romney,  Rye, 
Wincheiaea,  aud  Ha«rings ;  acoompanied 
with  historicaJ,  topographical,  and  anti- 
quarian deacriptioiiB,  as  well  as  particulars 
of  the  agricultural  products  and  natural 
history  of  the  tract  described.  The  de- 
^riptious  by  E.  W.  Br«yley,  and  tbe  eu* 
graviugs  by  W.  I^cble.  With  vigiiettc 
titles,  a  map,  and  103  elegant  engravings. 
2  vols,  /.cap  8va  £1.  18s.  ad.  demy  8vo. 
£3.  la. 

Plauta's  new.  Picture  of  Paris;  or«  tbe 
Strsugers  Guide  to  the  French  Metropolis; 
accurately  describing  the  public  ealaftUiab- 
menta,  remarkable  eclificea,placea  of  aouiae- 
ment,  and  every  other  object  worthy  of 
notice:  also^  a  oescriptioo  of  the  Envirous 
of  Paris,  and  the  various  routes  from  Eng- 
land, ^ith  particular  hints  to  travellera, 
&c.  lUufrtrated  hy  maps,  plans,  views, 
&C.  Tenth  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
to  the  present  time*  8s. 

VOTAOnS  AKD  TRAV«EJ. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Uoited 
States  of  North  America  and  in  Lower 
Canada,  performed 'in  the  year  1817,  by 
John  Palmer:  containing  particulara  re- 
specting tbe  price  of  land  and  provislona : 
remarks  on  the  people  and  country,  &c. 
kc.  8vo.  19s. 

Letters  from  Illinois.  By  Morris  Btrk- 
heck.  8vo.  5s. 

Travels  through  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  in  the  years  1906  and  1807,  and 
1809,  18fO,  and  1811;  including  an  ac- 
count of  passages  between  America  aud 
Britain,  and  travels  through  various  parte 
of  Britain,  Irelandj  and  Canada,  with 
corrections  and  improvements  till  1815. 
Bj  Johu  Melish,  with  plates.  8vo.  8a. 

Narrative  Of  a  Joiirney  in  the  Interior  of 
China,  and  of  a  voyage  to  and  from  that 
country,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817;  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  most  interesting 
transactions  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to 
tbe  Court  of  Peking  and  observationa  on 
tbe  countries  which  it  visited.  By  Clarke 
Abel,  F.L.9.  Illutttrated  by  maps  and 
other  engravings.  4to.  £38.  Ss. 

Spanish  America;  or,  a  descriptive, 
historical,  and  geogiaphical  account  of 
the  Dominions  of  Spain,  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  continentaff  and  insular ;  iltua- 
trated  by  a  nbap  of  Spanish  North  America, 
and  the  West  India  Islands  ;  a  map  of  Spa- 
nish Sooth  America,  and  an  engraving, 
representing  tlie  comparative  .altitudes  of 
the  mountains  in  thos^  regions.  By  R.  H. 
Bonnycastle,  Captahi  in  the  Corps  pf  Roy^l 
Engineers.  9  vols.  Bvo.  £ll  la.  boards 
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i^oreign  Eitcrarfi  &a}itu. 

AuEVACk:  XJhited  Statkb. 

CiHcinmUi :  tavm  nf. 

At  the  close  of  thif  rrtblntionary  war, 
there  was  ati  intention  of  in&tiluting  an 
order,  to  be  called  tliat  of  Ciiicinnafus, 
the  members  of  which  «hoald  be  those 
ofity  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  nascent  republic,  ft  was  scouted  by 
those  who  had  not  borne  arms,  as  an  at- 
tempt at  forming  a  privileged  order  in  a 
state  whfch  boasted  of  a  perfect  equality. 
Bift,  though  this  distinction  was  refused  to 
repfeibHcab  warriors,  the  name  acquired  a 
kittd  of  currency,  and  it  has  been  given  to 
a  town,  which  possibly,  may  be  otherwise 
dtstiogurshed,  aa  time  elapses.  To  say  the 
least,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
this  new  residence,  may  prove  interesting, 
ai  it  shews  what  the  more  liberal  and  bet- 
ter informed  mind  desires,  to  render  an 
abode  of  hrnntu  beings  tolerable. 

iVo^nrol  Ofuf  SttUUHcat  view  <fthe  Town 
if  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  Miami  Country 
accompanied  with  maps)  and  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  late  Earthquake,  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  and  the  Sooth-west  Winds  By 
Daniel  Drake.  8vo.  printed  at  Ciocionatit 
in  the  United  States. 

The  town  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  the 
county  of  Hamilton,  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  indeed,  of  all  the  district  situated  on 
the  Miami,  The  author  takes  a  geogra- 
phical and  topographical  view  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  which  the  great  ^ 
and  little  Miami  are  the  two  branches. 
The  towii  of  Cincinnati  is  situated  in 
76«  «V  43"  W.  loiig.  from  Washington  j 
in  N.  lat.  39^  6\30*'.  The  author  describes 
the  constitution  of  the  soil,  the  productions 
Dflitarat  and  artificial,  Tegetable  and  aui- 
idat:  also,  the  popniatlon  of  the  town, 
which  in  1810  was  2,800 ;  but  in  the  course 
of  seven  years  has  doubled  itself,  and  now 
amooots  to  6,000.  The  number  of  negroes 
(io  a  state  of  slavery,  no  doubt)  amounts 
to  about  2,000,  in  the  country  of  the  Ohio. 
The  town  of  Cincinnati  boasts  of  a  Uni- 
▼ersity,  several  establiahraents  for  instruc- 
tion^ schools,  &c.  a  printing  oflBce ',  sundry 
n'anofactqnet  and  warehouses,  and  two 
BohJu.  The  medical  topography  of  the 
town  engages  the  anthor^s  attention,  also ; 
and  he  finoa  something  to  say  on  its  anti- 
fiitiet.  One  of  the  maps  presents  the  plan 
or  the  town}  the  other,  the  plan  of  the 
coantry  sitaated  on  the  Miami.' 

VoiuVUI.  No.  48.  Lit.  Pm.  N.  8.  Sift.  1. 


Improvement  in  the  Mamifacture  of  Paper, 

IfVon  Che  K«w  York  Eveoiiif  Pott.] 

We  have  lately  visited  the  paper  mills  of 
Tliomas  Gilpin  and  Co.  on  the  Brandy  wine, 
and  witnessed  the  performance  of  their  new 
machine  for  manufacturing  paper  on  an 
extensive  scale,  which  promises  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  arts  and^nidnufactures 
of  our  Country.  This  process  of  making 
paper  delivers  a  sheet  of  greater  breadth 
than  any  made  in  America,  and  of  anjf 
length — in  one  continued  unbroken  succes- 
sion, of  fine  or  coarse  materials,  regulated 
at  pleasure  to  a  greater  or  lesser  thickness. 
—The  paper,  when  made,  is  collected  from 
a  machine  on  reels,  in  succession  as  they 
are  filled ;  and  these  are  removed  to  a  fur* 
ther  progress  of  the  manufacture.  The  pa- 
per  in  its  texture  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  made  by 
hsnd  in  the  usual  manner  of  workmanship 
—as  It  possesses  all  the  beauty,  regularity 
and  strength  of  what  is  called  Well  closed 
end  well  shut  sheets.  The  mills  and  en* 
ginea  now  prepared,  are  calculated  to  do 
the  daily  work  of  teh  paper  vait,  and  will 
emfrfoy  a  water  power  equal  to  akiout  12  or 
15  pair  of  millatones  of  the  us6ai  size. 

The  apparatus  of  the  machine  are  on  a 
principle  and  construction  entirely  new, 
and  are  patented  by  the  inventors  here. 
It  has  been  very  expensive,  and  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection 
with  much  labour  and  perseverance. 

Bay  ARIA. 
J^eoretiich^  practieehe  Waseer,  bankmit 
von  C.  F.  ¥00  Wiebeking:— Hydraulic 
Architecture,  theorctieal  and  practical, 
by  C.  F.  de  Wiiebbking,  Privy  Conif* 
aellor  to  H.  M.  the  King  of.  Bavaria,  4 
vols.  4to,  with  upward  of  150  large 
folio  plana  and  maps.  Montch,  1809^ 
1817.     . 

The  work  on  Hydraulic  Architecture, 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Wietieking,  in  four  4toi 
voiames,  is  generally  considered  aa  one  of 
the  moat  complete  and  extensive  treatises 
oo  this  interesting  science.  The  fourth 
and  last  volume,  which  was  published  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  and  hat  only  lately 
reached  this  country,  contains  much  highly 
interesting  and  Taloabte  informMion  res- 
pecting all  the  great  works  of  Hydraulic 
Architecture,  executed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  developiiig  their  principles,  mode 
of  executioo,  advantages  and  defeels ;  and 
suggesting  useful  ideas  for  their  fi/rther 
improvement  and  conservation.  Thus  it 
serves  to  the  stndcot^  m  well  aa  to  the 
experienced  engineer,  aa  a  never-fiiTflH^ 
asaistftiit,  asdasa  ssluablebodkofrafereDce 
io  hit  pursuits  and  plana. 
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The  fburth  volume  chiefly  contains  sup- 
plementary matter  to  the  different  divisions 
of  the  three  former  ones,  and  particularly 
treats  in  several  chapters  on  the  Inland 
Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  eimmerating 
the  different  canals  in  rarious  parts  of  this 
country  •,  and  of  the  great  bridges  that 
have  lately  been  constructed  across  the 
river  Thames  at  London.  The  Chevalier's 
observations  on  these  subjects  are  very 
judicious,  and  exhibit  much  mind. 

I^  speaking  of  the  river  Thames,  M.  de 
Wiebekiug  chiefly  laments,  that  no  proper 
means  are  used  to  promote  the  navigation 
and  to  preserve  the  necessary  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  river,  and  that  thus  in  the 
greatest  mercantile  city  of  Europe,  the 
llpest  river  is  in  a  state  of  actual  neglect 
and  degradation,  the  principal  cause' of 
which  is  the  irregular  width  of  its  bed, 
which  near  London  Bridge  is  considerably 
narrower  than  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
again  contracts  at  Wetsminster  Bridge; 
whereby  the  tide  loses  the  power  of 
removing  the  shoals  and  mud  banks,  that 
are  daily  increasing ;  and  diminishing  the 
depth  if  the  water,  which  at  some  not 
very  distant  period  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

In  order  to.obviate  these  inconveniences, 
the  Chevalier  suggests,  that  the  whole  bed 
olF  the  river,  from  Westminster  Bridge 
down  to  the  Tower,  should  be  reduced  to 
certain  uniform  breadth,  which  he  fixes  at 
550  feet ;  that  London  Bridge  be  removed 
entirely ;  and  that,  in  the  construction  of 
new  bridges,  this  principle  be  always 
adhered  to.  As  to  the  removal  of  London 
Bridge,  and  the  great  advantages  that 
would  result  from  this  operation  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  all  the  British 
engineers  are,  no  doubt,  of  M.  de  Wiebe- 
king's  opinibn;  bnt  as  to  his  project,  to 
reduce  the  width  of  the  river  to  550  feet, 
many  may  doubt  whether,  under  present 
circumstances,  such  an  alteration  would  be 
advisable  or  even  practicable,  though  the 
reasons  which  the  Chevalier  suggests  for 
it  are  founded  on  sound  principles  and 
corroborated  by  experience.  The  immense 
saving,  which  a  reduced  width  of  the  river 
would  have  caused  in  the  construction  of 
all  the  bridges  over  it,  certainly  would 
have  k)een  a  matter  of  great  consequence ; 
•nd  we  may  safely  assert,  that  if  before 
the  year  1787,  or  the  construction  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  public  mind  had 
been  as  enlightened  as  it  is  at  present  on  the 
^subject  of  the  navigation  and  management 
"of  rivers,  and  if  an  experienced  engineer 
had  brought  forward  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  M.  de  Wiebeking's,  the  adoption  and 
execution  of  It  would  have  been  highly 
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beneficialto  the  uavigttionand  conservtocy 
of  the  river  in  general,  to  the  port  of 
London  in  particular,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  city  of 
London.  • 

Instead  of  the  London  Docks,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Wiebeking  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the   city  of 
London,  ifa  solid  quay  had  been  comitnirted  . 
from  Westminster  Bridge  down  to  London 
Bridge  ;  and  if,  in  the  place  of  one  great 
bason,    several   small    basons    had    l>tcii 
excavated  in  difiereut  paits  of  the  town, 
which    by   means   of  locks   would    have 
communicated  with  the  river.    The  dtmeo- 
sions  of  tliese  small  basons  he  fixes  to  W 
feet  bread  th,  and  to  4  or  500  feet  length.    M. 
de  Wiebeking  fu rlher  proposes  to  join  tliesc 
small  docks  together  by  a  canal  paralled  to 
the  quay,  which  would  produce  of  scouring 
alternatively,  as  the  tide  served,  every  one  of 
theae  basons  by  the  water  contained  in  the 
others.    At  the  side  of  this  canal  and  the 
docks,  warehouses  of  diflerentdeacriptionf 
could  be  constructed,  and  thus  the  inercaii- 
tilc  depots  would  have  been  nearly  central 
in  the  metropolis ;  besides  this  advantage, 
the  water  in  the  canal  would  have  been  of 
great  use  in  ease  of  fire. 

The  Chevalier  concludes  these  obKrva- 
tions  with  the  following   passage    (pap 
(190):     ••  According    to    the    plan,   the 
length   of  the   Bridges    of    Westminster, 
Waterloo,    Blackfriars,    and    Soutbwark, 
would  have  been  considerably   leaacned, 
and  the  saving  thus  produced  wonld  have 
been  more  than  suflicient  for  the  building 
of  a  new  bridge  in  the  place  of  London 
Bridge ;  the  great  expense  of  the  London 
Docks  would    have   amply   covered    the 
costs  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  I 
have  thus  sketched  in  its  outlines,  if  it  had 
oeen  proposed  and   attended    to    at   the 
proper  time.    But   at    present   the   only 
object  which   is    most  deserving^   of  Jtbc 
public  attention,  is  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  in  the  place  of  London  Bridge,, 
and  that  of  a  regular  solid  quay  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  whether,  notwith- 
standing the  excavation  of  the    London 
Docks,    the   small  ship-basons,    which    I 
proposed,  would  yet  be  of  moment  and  me 
for  the  trade.    I  therefore  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  engineers,  ^o  decide  whether  tbit 
part    of   my    plan    still    deserves    to    be 
attended  to,    and    in    what    manner    the 
principal  ideas  of  it,  viz.  the  construction 
of  solid  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  excavation 
of  small  ship-basons,  and  the  project  €^  the 
new  Bridge  in  place  of  London  Bridge, 
might  best  be  determined  and  execnted 
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Bat  before  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  the 
pftrticutars  of  these  projects,  it  is  itidispensa- 
bty  necessary  to  procure  more  minute 
soundings  of  the  river,  than  those  that  to 
thebe&tofmy  Icnowledge  have  yet  been 
made.'* 

France. 

PaOTESTANTS,   PeRSFCUTION    OP. 

Whoever  has  observed,  I  hat  the  affairs 
of  Lyons,  thofigh  a  pohticul  and  notorious 
subject,  a  subject  involving  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
are  but  beginnin<;  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  France, 
though  they  happened  so  long  ago  as  June, 
1817, — and  whoever  will  add  the  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  publi- 
cationb  to  tvbich  they  have  given  occasion, 
tbe  assertions  and  re- assert  ions,  the  con- 
tradictions, charges  and  challenges  among 
diatttiguished  actors  on  the  scene  ^whoever 
has  observed  these  things,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised  at  the  s^ow  motions  of  the  govern- 
meot  of  France,  then  much  less  established 
than  at  present,  respecting  the  justice  due 
to  tbe  suffering  Protestants  in  the  Sooth  of 
France.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
truth — tbe  difficulty  of  distinguishing  per- 
sonal resentment,  and  party  violence,  from 
eccleaiastieal  ill-treatment,  was  very  great. 
Tbe  action  and  re-action  to'  which  that 
part  of  unhappy  France  had  been  doomed 
for  years,  intermingled,  as  all  such  vio- 
lences must  be,  with  the  ardour  of  political 
party,  always  furious  and  ercn  bloody, 
added  incalculable  impediments  to  the  dif- 
ficulties alluded  to ;  while  the  recent,  and 
imperfect  settlement  of  the  royal  authority, 
allowed  no  confidence  of  sudden  resto- 
ration to  order  and  peace.  That  the  go- 
rernment  was  no  party  to  these  calamities, 
is  clear:*  it  felt  the  difficulty,  but  was  not 


•  **  TYk-a  disorders  that  have  taken  place  at 
Nismes,  and  in  tbe  department  of  the  Gard, 
shew  how  dangerous  it  is  to  suffer  the  people 
to  exercise  sovereign  authority.  Id  that  pro- 
vince, the  Protestants,  naturatly  the  most  aea- 
lons  defenders  of  liberal  principles,  became 
the  victims  of  a  licentious  populace,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  Buonapartists.  This 
i«4Ktion  in  the  Sooth  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  that  tbe  malignity  of  factions 
has  sought  to  injure  the  royal  cause,  by  insi- 
nuating that  the  Commissaries  of  the  Winces 
favoured  their  acts  of  hostility  againnt  the 
Protestants.  II  would  be  an  offence  to  tbe 
Fieneb  Government  to  justify  it  against  such 
Calmnies.**  HtUn  Mmria  Wittiam^t  Nar- 
railwe  of  BvenU  in  Vremict.    p.  373. 


able  to  meet  it,  at  the  time.  We  i^re  glad, 
now,  to  announce  that  the  press  is  doing 
justice  to  the  cause ;  that  the  Protestants 
have  appealed  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
public  has  felt  and  acknowledged,  the  im- 
portance of  the  appeal.  We  are  glad,  too, 
to  announce  answers  to  these  complaints  \ 
h{A\\%  well  pcrsunded  that  not  the  truth  of 
the  fads,  merely,  as  painful  occurrences^ 
but  the  latent  cause,  can  only  be  detected 
and  developed  by  such  opposing  crimina* 
tions.  By  comparing  the  counter-state- 
ments coolly,  and  carefully,  much  more 
may  be  learned,  that  may  be  useful  by  way 
of  precaution,  prevention,  and  remedy,  thaa 
by  the  best  attention  founded  on  imperfect ' 
information.  With  this  idea  we  combine, 
in  the  present  article,  the  mention  of  a 
number  of  publications  which  have  made 
their  appearance  in  France,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Protestants  in  that  country:  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  historical  labours  of 
much  research  and  importance. 

Troubles  et  Jgitatiotu  du  Department  dn 
Gard,  in  1815;  containing  the  Report  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Perrot  to  the  Committee  of 
Non-conformist  Ministers  of  England,  on 
the  alledged  persecution  of  the  Protestanta 
in  France  J  with  its  refutation ;  by  the  Mar- 
quis d*Arbaud  Jouquet,  Prefect  of  the 
Card  in  1815—16,17. 

Dissensions  and  Persecutions  in  the  ar- 
roudissement  of  the  Vigan  (in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gard)  by  M.  Arma,  formerly 
Depoty  Prefect  of  the  Vigan. 

Memoir e  historiqtie^  jr.  Historical  Me^^ 
moir  on  the  Ecclesiastical  State  of  tbe 
French  Protestants,  from  tbe  time  of  Francis 
I.  to  Louis  XVIIl.  addressed  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  tbe  Interior :  by  the  Rev. 
Martin  RoUio.  Pastor.  President  of  the  Re- 
formed Coosistorial  Church  of  Caen. 

Eeelaireittemens  kittoriquee,  jrc.  Histori- 
cal Illustrations,  in  answer  to  tbe  calumnies 
directed  against  the  Protestanta  of  the  Gard: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Agitations  and  Trou- 
bles of  that  department,  from  1790  to  the 
present  day.  By  P.  J.  Lauze  de  P&ret, 
Advocate  in  the  Royal  Court,  at  Nismes. 
The  first  number,  in  8vo.  priced  francs. 

This  work  will  be  continued  in  numbers; 
and  no  doubt,  will  contain  much  infarma- 
tion :  perhaps,  even,  it  may  be  continued 
as  a  kind  of  journal. 

De  VEtat^  &c.  On  tbe  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  France,  from  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  our  own  times  j  with  notes  and  hi»- 
torical  illustrations,  by  M.  Aignao,  of  tbe 
French  Academy. 

In  this  work,  tbe  author,  ''  without  any 

participation  with  (he  unhappy  sons  of 

Luther  or  of  Calvin,  without  any  coDoexion 

among   them,  as    he  declares  formally* 
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updertakes  to  examine  ii^hat  was  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  Proteatnnts  iu  France  under 
the  government  of  the  Kin^;  what  it  is, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  conatitu- 
tionai  charter. 

The  author  hints  at  the  ftrat  agea  of  Cbria- 
tiauitv,  under  the  form  of  Allegory,  and 
intruducea  the  early  chriatiau*  an  firat  op- 
pressed    and  peruecuted,   ttieo    gradually 
advaDcing  to  poorer  and  honours-    Ihe 
most  exalted  among  them  by  atatioo,  the 
Bishop  of   Rome,    in    order  to  establiah 
abuses  ivhtch  he  hnd  introduced  into'  the 
christian  church,  became  the  oppressor  of 
his  brethren     The  plans  orrefbrm  medi- 
tated in  France  and  iu  Germauy,  were 
atifled  for  the  .tim«^  by  the  massarre  of  the 
Vaodoia  and  the  Albigenses,  and  by  the 
execution  of  John   Hoaa  and   Jerome  of 
Pragoe;  nevertbeleaa,  the  principles  of  re 
form  had  extendediheir  rooU  in  the  noHfa- 
era  countries,  in  Germlmy  and  in  Switzer- 
land.   Lather  and  Calvin  promoted  their 
powers  and  appearance.    The  progreaa  of 
this  persaasion  alarmed  Francis   I.    who 
began  the  seiies  of  edicts  issued  in  France 
against  religrionaries,  by  the  edict  of  Romo- 
rantin.    This  law,   in  iU  execution   was 
diatingnished   by    excessive    risonr,     by 
aevere  ponbhmenta,  from  the  guilt  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  relieve  the  memory  of 
tbia  sovereign,  since  he  sanctioned  some  of 
them  by  his  preaence.    But,  as  it  always 
liappena,  peraecution  doubled  the  fervor  of 
mmd,  and  the  number  also  of  the  Protes- 
tants,' under  Hien^  11.  whose  fanaticism 
waa  not  tempered  like  that  of  hia  father,  by 
llveiy  wit  and  amiable  qualities.    The  lor- 
reiit  of  the  Reformation  l>roke  through  all 
opposition.    The  synods  held  in  1569  and 
the,  following  years,  as  the  author  judi- 
cioualy  observes,  eatablished  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Churchea  in  France, 
and  are  still  the  rulea  by  which  they  are 
Cnominally)  governed;  except  on  aome  ar- 
ticlea  which  have  been  thought  too  rigorous 
— w^ch   were,  perhaps,  suitable  to  the 
dignities  of  the  time;   but  which  the 
abatement  of  the  persecutioo  baa  siitfered 
to  sink  into  oblivion.    Henry  IL  still  fur- 
ther augmented  the  aeveritiea  exerciaed 
tgaiuat  the  ProteijUnts,  by  the  execution 
of  several  among  them,  especially  of  the 
virtuous  Anne  Duboorgjand  bv  the  eatab- 
lishmeot  of  the  loqubition.    lo  vain  did 
several  Preaideots  of  the  parliaoKsata,  and 
■leading  men  in  civil  atations,  or  in  the 
eatablishmenta  of  the  law,  even  in  the  t>o- 
iom  of  the  parliamenta  themaelvea,  though 
those  iKxlies  were  generally  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Catholiciam,  remooatrate,  and  con- 
tinue their  eflforta  to  obtain  redreaa*  when 
Piofideoce  raiaed  up  oee  of  those  men  of 


which  hamaoltF  may  boart,  theCbincdlor 
de  r  Hdpital.  This  patron  of  tolcratkn  did 
not  limit  his  endeavours  to  the  destnictioa 
of  the  Inquisition,  in  its  adolcsceare,  by  tba 
edict  of  1560,  whose  violence  he  baiiMbed 
t>eyond  the  Pyrennees,  by  |iit  addrm  ia , 
divesting  ecclesiastical  judges  of  the  power 
of  pronouncing  capital,  or  even  iofamoot 
sentences,  in  cases  of  heresy;  bat  be  tlto 
drew  from  the  council  by  the  power  of  irii 
all-oomroanding  eloquence,  the  meanorable 
edict  of  January,  1561,  by  which  the  re- 
formed obtained  permission  tocoodoot  their 
worship  in  their  own  way,  with  the  right 
to  agree  amdng  themaelvea  on  the  proper 
mode  of  raising  the  aalaries  of  their  oiaii* 
tera,  and  funda  for  relieving  tbeir  owa 
poor;  together  with  the  privikge  of  sawah 
bling  iu  meetings  and  in  aynods,  under  tke 
superiutendanceof  a  Commissary  appoiated 
by  the  King. 

That  the  Proteatanta  afterwards  loflmd 
under  the  most  atrocious  deceptianB«-the 
infamoua  peijuriea  of  Catherine  de  Medidi 
—the  massacre  of  Vasay-^bat  of  tbesMit 
deatroctive  and  horrible  St  BartboloiBew, 
and  others,  ia  well  known.  The  reigaof 
Henry  IV.  afforded  an  interval  of  Hlrtj; 
and  to  that  tbe  author  baatens,  as  to  s  pe- 
riod of  repose.  WhateviU  havesfflidsd 
France,  in  cooaequeoce  of  the  violalioMQf 
the  famouB  edict  of  Nants,  dated  ia  Ayiil 
1598,  and  of  ita  revocation,  forma«sbifr 
queut  division  of  hia  enquiry. 

DegenertU  tttiU  tf  N^l'wrHing, 

The  French  jourMiHata  have  htely  tikea 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  present  rwt 
of  novela  which  issue  from  the  presi,  with 
here  and  there  only,  an  exception,  prove  to 
what  a  atate  of  decay  the  art  of  novel  jn- 
tiog  ia  reduced,  siuce  the  deaths  of  Me^ 
dames  Riccoboni,  Cottin,  and  deStsel}— 
since  Mad.  Souxa  (formerly  Flahsut)  hu, 
ceased  to  write ;  since  Mad.  de  Gealis  »% 
apparently,  abandoned  tbia  branch  of  JWj- 
rature;— the  art,  aay  they,  is  sbsohtHy 
degenerated,  and  tbia  they  seem  to  tttri- 
bute  to  the  lead  taken  by  female  wrttetii 
into  whoae  handa  it  baa  fallen,  (or  tlieoirir 
writera  of  thei  other  aex,  of  late,  have  bets 
the  Abb4  Prevoat,  Le  Sage,  and  Marivwou 
They  obaerve,  indeed,  that  if  tbe  tiM  « 
the  French  lady-writera  suifera  an  echpi? 
little  short  of  total,  yet  female  Pp^*"  J^ 
tioue  in  their  full  brilliancy  in  England  :- 
Tbia  they  infer  frmB  the  numeross  and  «• 
tremely  popular  translations,  which  cf<«y 
day  preaenU  them,  from  tkeir  owripw"* 

Whether  H  were  wiac  or  candid,  or  po* 
lite  to  hint  at  the  possibility  o^  "^  JT 
causes  producing  the  same  efffedsin  J»r 
land  as  in  France,  we  have  notjewoww 
enqoire;  batitib6iildseemtobebrn«« 
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imponible;  ind  wheo  the  same  degcoera- 
tioD  hat  taken  place  among  u^-to  what 
oew  country  sjiall  the  European  race  of 
DOTel  readers  betake  themselvea,  for  m  due 
aopply  of  what  habit  has  induced  them  to 
reckon  among  neeesiari€$. 

OIRMAITT. 

Mmmmotk  Bimu  found  fouiL 
Sinee  the  discovery  in  America  of  the 
bonea  of  that  huge  animal,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  call  the  Mammoth,  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  such  accumula- 
tions of  fossil  bones  aa  chance  has  brought 
to  light  Our  pages  have  recorded  sev%  ral 
inatancea  of  such :  and,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  remains  of  animals,  now  natives 
of  distant  (and  hotter)  climates,  have  been 
diainterred :  those  of  the  elephant,  nod  of 
the  rhinoceros,  are  among  them.  In  the 
AnnaUn  der  Pkvhk,  Ste.  Annals  of  Natural 
Hiatory,  published  at  Leipsick,  by  L.  G. 
Gill>ert,  for  November  and  December, 
1817*  among  other  articles  is  a  notice  of 
the  foMil  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roa*s,  found  iu  the  territory  of  Brunswick ; 
and  another,  of  a  layer  of  Mammoth's 
bonea,  found  fossil,  near  Canatatt,  in  the 
territory  of  Wirtemburgh.  By  these  re- 
pealed discoveries,  it  may  rationally  be 
hoped,  that  we  may  at  length  obtain  com- 
plete skeletons  of  this,  and  of  other  enor- 
mous  quadrupeda,  supposed  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  our  globe. 
Prize  QKeHitms  propoted, 
TbeRoyal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen 
had  propoaed  a  prize  queil ion  for  a  memoir, 
treating  on  «« the  State  of  the  Fine  AHs  in 
Greece  and  Syria,  after  the  dommion  of 
the  Seladdap,  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christiao  i£ra.**  No  nvrmotr  has  been  for- 
warded :  in  tkct,  the  subject  ia  by  no  meana 
eaay  to  treat,  aince  few  are  the  perform 
anceaof  art,  in  thoaeooontrieab  which  have 
come  down  to  ua  (especially  in  Syria)  m  a 
atate  to  warrant  a  judgment  on  their  merits ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than 
the  descriptiona  of  writers.  It  is,  never- 
tbeleasy  to  be  wished,  that  some  intbrma« 
tioa  on  the  subject  were  obtained;  aa  M. 
Seroux  d*Agincourt*s  work  on  antiqnitiea 
of  the  kind  alluded  to,  does  not,  properly, 
begin  till  the  fourth  century,  and  does  not 
include  Greece  or  Syria. 

The  Society  haa  proposed  for  the  year 
1890,  a  aubject,  that  probably  will  fare 
little  better  than  the  former:— To  give  a 
critical  and  covpparative  view  of  the  an- 
cient monnments  of  all  kinda,  hitherto  dta- 
eovered  in  America,  with  those  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  extent  of  reading  demanded  by  this 
qmttioa,  ia  very  great:  It  can  only  be  an- 


swered by  aome  one  who  la  favouted  with 
access  to  the  treaaures  of  Spanish  docu* 
meuts.    The  prize  is  flfl>  ducats. 

For  1819  (Jaly)  the  Society  has  proposed 
a  prize  for  the  I>e8t  discovery  of  a  practical 
and  popular  method  for  employing  steam, 
inatead  Of  wood,  or  other  comboatibles,  for 
the  pnrposes  of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 
Should  this  idea  succeed,  the  opportunity 
of  adopting  it  will  not  be  loaf  on  a  country 
abounding  in  coal ;  as  our  own  island. 

ITALY. 

InUndtd  twritietfor  BUliemmniMes, 
The  Biblomaoiac  dispoaition  is  not  with  1 
out  its  partizans  in  Italy.  Alvisopoli  at 
Venice  anuounres  a  new  and  elegant  edi- 
tion of  Osatao,  tranalated  iuto  Italian  :  the 
price  on  while  paper  to  be  5  fr^  on  shf-hht 
paper,  double  price.  These  sky-blue  co- 
pies, we  presume,  are  intended  to  be  rari- 
tiea;  and,  who  knows  what  a  sky  blue 
Osaian  may  fetch  at  a  public  aale  a  hundred 
yeara  henre  ? 

Extensive  Litermry  undertMng, 
The  Typographical  Society  of  Italian 
Classic  Authors,  at  Milan,  have  shewn  no 
want  of  courage,  in  proposing  lately  to 
publish  a  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the 
Italian  Classics  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
in  one  hundred  volumes^  octavo.  The  mode 
of  valuing  this  publication  ia  by  the  pieces . 
that  is  to  say,  about  two  pence  per  abeet; 
and  the  portraits  at  about JSafjieiuw  each. 
TVemsm^  Aeademy  or  Atiienewn, 
Among  the  articles  included  in  the 
Scientific  and  Literary  Memoirs  of  the 
Athenettm  of  Treviaa,  tom.  1.  1817*  is  a 
hiatory  of  thia  institution,  by  Giambattista 
Maraari;  in  which  the  author  attributes 
the  foundation  of  it  to  Bartolomeo  Alvinno, 
who  organizeo  Jhe  Acemdemia  Liviana^ 
at>out  the  year  1500.  But,  othern  insiat 
that  it  was  previously  founded  at  Porde- 
uone,  or  at  Noale,  aud  that  it  waa  removed, 
after  the  death  of  Alviano,  to  Pordenone, 
and  finally  to  Treviaa.  Subsequently,  this 
institution  continued  to  subsist  under  diffe- 
rent namea,  until  its  entire  re  organization 
in  1810;  on  whiih  occaaion  it  took  the 
ON  me  of  Atheueum.  Si^.  Marzari  annexea 
the  rolea  of  the  establishment,  and  a  view 
of  the  labours  of  ita  members.  The  first 
memoir  relatea  the  cession  of  the  city  of 
J'reviaa  to  the  Venetian  government.— The 
second  describes  the  agriculture  of  the 
district — 1*be  third  treats  on  the  lit>erty 
granted  to  Italian  elm'ution  by  the  ni^m- 
hem  of  the  academy  deUa  Cmtea :  this  ia 
by  Francesco  Amalteo  •  vilto  complaini, 
not  without  reason,  of  the  authority  aa- 
anmed  by  a  company  of  Academiciaoa  over 
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the  language  of  a  whole  people:  be  shews 
that  many  members  of  that  Academy,  itself* 
were  in  absolute  pppositioii  to  its  aetermi- 
nations;  and  maintained  that  authorized 
usage  is  the  only  efficieut  director  of  living 
languages. 

Armenittn  College,  and  Works. 

We  mentioned  in  a  late  number  p.  786, 
that  a  work  of  some  consequence  was  about 
to  be  executed  by  a  learned  Armenian,  M. 
Zohrab,  in  association  with  the  well-known 
Angelo  Maio :  as  the  literary  resources  and 
establishments  of  the  Armenians  are  very 
little  known,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers  to  insert  some  information  respect- 
ing the  Armenian  Colle^ie  of  the  Mechita- 
rists  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Venice.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that  the  Armenians  are  a  peo- 
ple very  much  tcattered  throughout  the 
east,  as  merchants  and  agents;  they  main- 
tain a  considerable  traffic  in  all  parts,  with 
much  intelligence  and  intercourse  among 
themselves  and  their  connexions. 

The  College  of  Armenian  monks  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Ann,  was  founded  by 
the  Abbot  Mechitar,  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
comprises,  among  other  means  of  learning, 
a  printing  office,  which,  since  the  }ear 
1721,  has  published  many  original  works 
in  the  Armenian  language,  or  works  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  into  the  Armenian: 
among  which  not  a  few  were  productions 
of  the  Abbot  Mechitar  himself)  and  of 
other  learned  and  distinguished  Armenians. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  some  of  these 
were  executed  in  the  learned  language  of 
their  nation ;  others  in  the  common,  or  vul- 
gar dialect. 

It  might  be  expected,  in  an  institution  of 
monks,  that  theology,  whether  dogmatic 
or  polemic,  would  form  a  principal  object 
of  their  attention :  accordingly,  the  major 
part  of  these  works  has  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Armenian  Church,  to  the 
explication  of  the  Gospels  and  other  com- 
mentaries: a  second  branch  includes  works 
of  piety  and  devotion,  rules  of  rigid  life 
and  manners,  &c.;  and  a  third  class  com- 
prehends works  of  instruction  and  erudi- 
tion j  history,  sacred  and  profane;  the 
sciences,  philology,  the  belles  lettres,  &.& 

The  works  on  Theology,  might,  perhaps, 
afford  to  those  who  could  study  them,  new, 
and  possibly  correct,  views  of  certain  tilings 
in  Scripture,  which  are  best  understood  on 
the  spot,  as  the  Armenians  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  ihey  have  also  (he  disposition,  to 
become  acquainted  wkh  many  places,  and 
many  people.  Those  works  which  are  of 
a  more  ascetic  cast,  would  possess  lit- 
tle attraction  amon^  our  countrymen. 


Amon^  the  works  on  the  Belles  Lettrci 
are  several  grammars  and  vocabularies:  as 
a  Tuscan  Grammar,  explained  iu  tbeAnne* 
nian  and  Turkish  languages,  by  Father 
Avedichian.  An  Italian  Dirtioiiary,  ex- 
plained in  the  Armenian  and  Turkisjj  lan- 
guages, by  Father  Ciacciak.  An  Arme- 
nian and  French  Dictionary,  by  Father 
Pasquali  Aucher. 

The  works  on  Instruction  present  eleroen* 
tary  treatises  on  arithmetic,  gconielry,  tri- 
gonometry, navigation,  geography,  philo- 
sophy, and  history.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
Universal  History  in  Armenian,  from  the 
creation  to  the  eighteenth  centnry,  by  Fa- 
ther Michael  CiarmicUn,  in  3  vok4fo. 
published  frotn  1784  to  1786.  A  Sacml 
History,  by  Father  Giovanni  Zorab,  wai 
published  in  1803. 

Since  )785,  hare  been  published,  among 
other  works,  the  History  of  the  Air  Bal- 
loon, by  Father  Eudasian.  I78,'J.--TheHi^ 
tory  of  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  in  Turkish, 
1800.— Elements  of  Nf  iniature  Painting, &c 
— All  Armenian  Almanack  Is  published 
every  year,  with  notices,  by  Father  Loct 
liigigiii.~The  Telescopo  Byzantine,  wkhis 
a  kind  of  political  gazetteer  joomaf,  appears 
in  one  sheet,  every  fortniglit,  under  the 
conduct  of  Father  Matthia  Piusghiulgiao. 
As  many  Armenians  are  settled  in  Persia, 
and  some  among  our  stations  in  India,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  a  gazetteofthis 
description  has  its  influence  and  its  uae,  io 
conveying  intelligence,  &c.  Aic. 

The  tame  Congregation  has  alao  pub- 
lished Maps  of  the  Four  parts  of  the 
World,— hemispheres,  &c.  Also,  separate 
maps  of  Armenia,  of  Pa]eflttne,oftbeBfacic 
Sea,  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  Ottoman  £in- 
pire. 

Many  other  works  arc  prcpariof  for 
press ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  lears- 
ing  and  liberality  of  Europe  will  have  iU 
effect  on  this  institution ;  that  a  JudicioQi 
selection  of  works  will  be  made^  and  that 
the  labours  of  the  learned  editors,  and  of 
their  press,  will  continue  to  dolfonoorto 
letters  and  to  themselves  for  ages  to  rooe. 
\*  Any  person  wishing  further  information 
may  obtain  it  of  Messrs.  Treullel  and 
Wurtz,  at  London. 

PRUSSIA. 

Novel  founded  on  Deliverance  from  SltMry 
at  Algiers. 
We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re- 
missness of  our  ingenious  novelistf,  who 
deal  in  stories  "founded  ou  fact;**  bow 
could  they  sufier  so  farourable  an  opportn- 
nity  as  the  delivery  of  a  number  of  Cbrit- 
tian  slaves  from  the  dungeons  ofAlgkersita 
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^j/SS\t  ^^*  li  sides,  is  preferable)  di 
^^*^WHi^"*^X  ;-the  release,   with 
V.O    ViH   ♦^-'^fcm»  1  and  the  return,  eana 
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ite  to  British  valour  and  magna- 
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Among  so  many 

have  furnished  ad- 

on  interest ;  and  either 

I  f: — or  the  engagements  of 

iifre  previous  to  captivity 

v^  1.  i  ofjB  (on  either  side,  or  on 

dur- 

its 
^fc:is  ;  and  the  return,  equally 
'^nn  «:aptivity,  would  have  in- 
iiovelty  and  pathos.  The 
^*-*^  from  our  own  writers  by  a 
"^  ^^nirllii  has  appeared  Theodore 
listory  of  a  Slave  at  Algiers, 
^  A  Lord  Exmouth.  By  Julius 
1*^*4..  ^  vols.  8  vo.  1818.  Thisisano- 
';^f  tnbut 
umltj. 

Artijicikl  Notes,  organically  replaced. 
Our  readers  may  remember  an  account 
from  India  of  a  method  of  restoring  the 
^rm,  at  least,  of  a  nose  to  a  face  that  had 
ip^eu  deprived  of  its  natural  organ.     A  por- 
^ff-ait  of  a  persou  who  had  undergone  the 
Of3er«tion  was   published,  and   is  still  on 
^mle.     The  method  employed  in  that  ope- 
p-sUiou  was,  by  taking  from  the  forehead  a 
0»rt  of  its  skin,  and  converting  it  into  an 
^irtificial  uose ;  it  took  root  under  proper 
^pi^anagement,  and  greatly  diminished  the 
deformity.    Whether  the  same  method  is 
employed  by  a  Dr«  C.  F.  Graefe,  who  has 
lately  published  on  the  subject,  we  do  not 
know.     His  work  is  entitled  RhinoplaHik^ 
^c.  Rhiooplastica,  or  the  Art  of  replacing 
tn   an  orgsnic  manner,   the  loss  of  the 
^€Me;  illustrated  by  experience,  and  per- 
iled by  new   methods.     It   forms    one 
▼olome  ID  quarto,  with  six  plates  in, folio. 
Berlin,  1818.  The  despots  of  India  deprive 
tbeir  unhappy  victims  of  this  part  of  the 
^*  human  face  divine,**  a^  a  punishment — a 
bmtal  punishment !  there  are  other  causes 
which  in  Europe  produce  the  same  disfi- 
SoremeDt :  they  too  are  punishments,  not 
Ibr  crimes,  but*  for  vices ;  not  inflicted  by 
/grants,  but  by  the  sufferer  on   himself: 
^^e  do  not  say,  therefore  they  deserve  no 
' — llevtation ;    and  if  an  improvement  in 
*  appearance,  only,  be  prodaced  by  Rhino- 
/>  Wiirti>#,  tbey  may  merit  the  attention  of 
l^"hy ticiaus  and  patients. 
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Homo  turn : 


Hmnaman  nihil  a  me  alienwn  pnto. 
Ti^^A  Report  of  the  London  Society,  for 


the  Improvement  and  Encouragement 
of  Female  Servants ;  by  Annual  and 
other  Rewards.  Instituted  1813. 
This  Report  states  that  the  Committee 
have  distributed  in  the  course  of  t^e  last 
year  seventy  six  BIBLES,  and  two  large 
Testaments,  to  seventy-eight  Servants,  who 
had  each  previously  completed  a  year*s 
service  after  her  nomination  at  the  regis- 
try by  the  Subscriber  with  whom  she 
lived.  In  this  way  2^9  Bibles  and  large 
Testaments  have  been  given  since,  the 
commencement  of  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee hope  by  this  distribution  of  Bibles, 
that  a  disposition  to  learn  the  will  of  God 
has  been  excited,  where  it  did  not  previous- 
ly exist  'y  and  where  it  did,  it  is  presumed, 
that  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  received 
under  such  circumstances,  will  be'  read  by 
Servants  with  especial  gratitude  to  God — 
to  their  employers — and  to  the  Society. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year  thir- 
teen thousand  copies  of  the  Society's  Tract, 
called  «  FRIENDLY  HINTS  to  Female 
Servants,"  had  been  printed  by  the  So- 
ciety. Part  of  these  were  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic,- and  the  rest  gratuitously  disposed  of  to 
applicants  at  the  Registry.  A  fourth 
edition  of  this  tract  has  been  lately  printed 
by  the  Committee,  consisting  of  four  thou- 
sand copies.  And  a  Ji/th  has  since  been 
struck  off  at  the  request  of  a  society  lately 
instituted  at  path,  for  the  Improvement 
and  Encouragement  of  Servants,  In  order 
that  these  Friendly  Hints  may  be  im- 
planted in  the  memory,  so  as  daily  and 
hourly  to  direct  the  conduct ;  af  the  con- 
clusion of  them  it  is  recommended,  that 
they  be  frequently  read  over  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  they 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  instruct, 
correct,  reprove,  and  warn. 

A  short  summary  of  these  Hints,  enti- 
tled, **  Maxims  of  Prudence,**  continue 
to  be  distributed  in  various  forms,  and  in 
very  considerable  quantities.  These  have 
been  reprinted  in  large  numbers,  by  se- 
veral individuals  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bath,  and  Deal.  A  private  in- 
dividual has,  from  time  to  time,  given  for 
distribution  to  Servants  only,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Society's  Registry,  nearly 
seven  thousand  religions  and  &)oral  tracts. 
The  Committee  of  the  St.  Swithin*s  Associ- 
ation have  also  made  a  donation  of  three 
hundred  tracts  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose. 

By  these  means  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  far  as  relates  to  the  tempers,  and 
demeanor,  and  moral  safety  of  domestics, 
has  been  furnished,  in  the  whole,  since 
I  the  eitabliihment  6f  the  Society,  to  per- 
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haps  twemiy  ikoutmnd  •ervants,  and  U  is 
hoped,  that  these  endeavors,  though  si- 
leutfy,  are  successfully  operating  in  pro- 
moting discretion,  uiefuhiets,  and  piety, 

Tlie  subject  next  to  t>e  adrerted  to  is 
tliat  of  the  REGlStRY—a  branch  of  the 
Society*8  labours  for  the  mutual  arrommo' 
dation  of  Subscribers  and  of  Servants. 
That  this  psrt  of  its  endeavours  has  al- 
ready been  the  occasion  of  much  real 
good  to  very  many,  the  Committee  have 
aufficient  proof.  And  from  the  increasing 
preponderance  of  the  good,  they  antici- 
pate, that,  as  the  benevolent  views  of  the 
Society  to  improve  the  morals  of  ServmUs, 
AND  THERiHT  io  promote  tkeir  heppinese, 
become  more  generally  known;  and  as 
•elfish  considerations  are  put  more  out  of 
the  question,  the  Subscrit>ers  to  the  Insti- 
tution will  be  both  numerous  and  select. 

On  the  rapidly  increasing  prospect  of 
of  these  desiuerats,  tha  Committee  look 
with  pecuhar  pleasure;  eapecially  as  these 
things  are  necessary  to  make  the  roost 
favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
truly  virtuous  and  worthy  servants,  and 
to  inspire  with  confidence  a  competent 
number  of  such  in  their  application  to  the 
Society's  Registry,  who  would  dread  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  references  of  an 
ordituu'if  Register  Office.  To  be  merely 
the  roaiiagers  of  an  office  for  hiring  servants 
on  the  dry  calculation  of  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  selection,  and  separate  from  an 
especial  endeavour  really  to  befriend  and 
protect  the  Servants  who  resort  to  it,  the 
Committeo  wouM  feel  themselves  acting 
but  a  very  unworthy  part. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Registry 
much  k)ecomes  known  that  it  highly  satis- 
factory. One  subordinate  use  of  it  is,  that 
it  enables  the  Committee  to  communicate 
correct  information  on  topics  relative  to 
female  service,  through  the  medium  of 
their  Annual  Repoits,  which  it  is  judged 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  Sut>- 
icrit)ers  at  large. 

Two  young  women  nominated  at  the 
Society's  Registry,  it  has  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Committee*  have  lately 
left  this  transUory,  and  to  them,  this  dan* 
gerous  world !  One  of  them  departed  this 
life  at  the  age  of  $5,  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  of  the  spine,  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den exertion  to  please  the  children  of  whom 
she  had  the  care.  This  Servant  had  re- 
ceived a  Bible,  and  the  first  pecuniary  re- 
ward. Only  two  or  three  days  before  her 
death,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the 
existence  of  our  Society,  as  she  had  been 
blessed  by  its  means  .with  two  very  kind 
mi&tresses-iP-a  Bible — some  religious  tracts 
—and  oppof tunitiea  to  bear  God  s  yrord, 


These,  slie  regretted,  she  had  net  so  much 
valued,  or  made  so  good  a  use  o(  at  abc 
ought  to  have  done— -a  confesaioD»  tiwt 
those  who  jadge  thltmselvea  by  the  wurd 
of  God,  will  always  fiel  but  too  much  oc* 
cation  to  make.  Through  the  kiodneae  of 
the  mistress,  whom  she  last  served,  abe 
was  well  cared  for,  Hill  it  pleaaed  God  to 
remove  her  spirit,  we  hope  to  the  heaveoly 
world.  The  Committee  had  voted  aome 
little  pecuniary  aasistanoe  to  alleviate,,  aa 
it  was  expected,  a  lingering  illoeaa;  bot 
death  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  aa  to  ao- 
percede  the  aeeeasity  of  its  approprtatioii. 

The  other  instance  of  the  brevity  of 
human  life,  is  that  of  a  respectable  young 
woman,  who  obtained  a  aituatioa  through 
the  Society's  means.  As  she  had  not  been 
before  in  service,  her  application  waa  iu- 
stantly  rejected  by  several  ladies  to  when, 
as  a  very  deaerviog  person*  she  was  sent  i 
and  her  spirits  became  almost  binkcf,  by 
an  anxious  solicilude  of  six  we<{ks*  9t- 
tendance  at  the  Rtgistrj.  At  length  it 
pleased  God  to  induce  a  benevolent  anb« 
scribcr  to  take  her  into  her  service,  by 
which  she  found  not  only  a  home,  bot  a 
friend.  Her  faithful  services  were  «»i»si- 
dered,  as  an  ample  requital  for  the  vssny 
kindnesses,  which  the  servant  on  her  part 
graUfully  acknowledged  she  had  received, 

in  this  mutual  goodwill  tho  very  max- 
imum of  the  Society's  design  became  iea< 
lized.  In  this  family  she  bad  very  regular 
opportunities  of  attendingpobljc  worship, 
and  tlie  benefit  of  much  Christian  fdv ice 
and  example.  It  pleased  the  Divtife  Dis- 
poser, that  she  should  become  tbe  subject 
of  a  fatal  pulmonary  diseaae^  and  her  im* 
mortal  spirit  was  transferred  at  the  age  of 
twenty-oue  to  where  "  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  where  the  weary  rest*' 

And  here  the  Committee  would  suggest 
with  deference,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Subscribers,  whose  residence  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Registry,  the 
propriety  of  the  roost  explicit  and  detailed 
account  beiqg  sent  of  the  sort  of  Senrants 
they  may  waut,  and  the  age,  or  other  oc- 
casionally-occurring circumstance^  agl^nat 
which  they  should  see  right  absomtely  to 
object.  In  two  instancca,  ip  the  case  of 
the  young  woman  last  referred  to^  and 
whose  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  ra- 
ther prepossessing,  she  |iad  walked  in  the 
winter  of  1816  to  a  diatance  of  three,  and 
on  another  day,  of  four  milea,  in  auow  and 
rain,  returned  wet  and  weary  to  the  regiatry, 
complaining  that  through  the  nnkindncaa 
of  the  Servants^  (as  the  Committee  sop- 
pose)  she  had  np  opportunity  offered  her, 
even  to  sit  down,  (romher  leaving  the  office 
to  her  leturn }  an4  she  was  better  di|j|^picd 
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tbaa  to  leekone  in  a  public  boose!  We  i  moat  oowortby  Servant  in  a  bouse,  who 
abew  a  marked  leodemeis  and  sympatby,  I  by  artifice  can  maintain  tbe  confidence  of 
and  h^Ay  gire  time»  and  monej»  in  bope  i  bffos  l>cliev!edy  on  ber  bare  reporti  may 
oif  reclaiming  tbo«e»   wbose   vices  bave    long  keep  ber  situatioii  b^  sornMinding 


been  very  injurious  to  society ;  and  so  do- 
ing we  act  only  a  Cbristisn  part—But  we 
ongbt  also  to  consider,  tbst  tbe  bonest, 
Tirtttous»  unprotected  female,  wbo  sbons 
tbe  path  of  evil,  and  wishes  to  gain  her 
aubustence  only  by  her  usefol  services,  has 
certainly  a  full  claim,  if  not  a  much  larger 
one,  on  our  tenderness,  and  sympathy,  and 
liberality. 

It  is  Mred,  circumstances  like  these 
which  it  is  hoped,  are  very  rare,  check 
the  disposition  of  the  best  sort  of  servants 
to  make  application  for  situations  at  great 
distances,  so  long  as  enquiries  for  them, 
nearer  to  the  Registry  are  at  aU  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  Committee  fbr  several  good  reasons 
snggevt,  whether  it  might  not  be  to  the 
Interest  of  Mistresses  to  put  the  wages  of 
reaNy  qualified  Servants  of  all-work,  at 
least  upon  a  level,  if  not  somewhat  nbove, 
thofe  of  a  Servant  for  only  a  single  de- 
partaoent.  This  would  probably  encourage 
many  truly  worthy  and  well  qualified  Ser- 
vants to  prefer  situations,  where  a  single 
female  is  ke|;t,  to  an  association  with  nu- 
merou9  domestics. 

All  the  Subscrikwrs  may  not  be  aware, 
tiiat  an  inimense  deterioration  of  female 
cbaracterand  happiness  takes  place  through 
a  mistaken  kindness— through  the  liberty 
that  is  giveq  to  many  Servants  to  pursue 
tlieir  own  course,  on  alternate  Sabbath 
daya,  and  to  visit  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. By  these  allowances*  tbe  most  mis- 
cbievous  associations  and  connexions  are 
formed.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  more 
than  a  thousand  females  of  apparently 
previous  good  morals,  annually  loose  their 
characters,  and  consequently  fall  into  the 
hannts  of  wickedoeits  and  misery,  by  the 
public  vAiRS,  and  holiday-pastimes,  in  and 
near  ibe  metropolis.  On  these  occasiions, 
tbe  perpetrators  of  wickedness  of  every 
deacriptiou  are  profutely  encircling  the 
young  and  unwary  female,  and  seeking  to 
betray  her.  Through  this  injudicious  li- 
berty, many  depredations  are  doubtless 
afterwards  committed  on  families,  where 
sucb  females  have  resided. 

While  on  this  topic  of  their  Report,  the 
Committee  woul(i|  respectfully  offer  a  hint 
to  young  mistresses  of  families,  on  the 
hazard  of  placing  over-much  confidence 
on  the  mere  representations  of  any  one 
aervan.t  to  the  disparagement  of  other  do- 
mestics. Though  attention  must  readily 
be  given  to  intormatkm,  that  may  lead  to 
iho  discovi^  of  exis^  evils^  yet  the 


herself  only  with  penons  of  her  own  ha- 
bits. Thus  Servants  who  wish  to  main* 
tain  a  cbamcter  for  virtue  and  boneity  are 
discouraged,  by  tbe  superior  favor  abewn 
to  the  wovtblcBS,  and  quit  situations  they 
would,  with  better  associates,  have  gladly 
retained ;  or  else  have  been  so  injuriously 
represented  by  the  worthless  confidant  of 
the  Mistress,  as  to  be  dischasged  and  per- 
haps with  an  unjustly  deteriorated  charac- 
ter. By  this  treachery,  a  worthy  family 
may  for  a  considerable  time  be  served  only 
by  the  vicious  and  purloining. 

It  is  also  an  undoubted  Ikct,  that  many 
very  respectable  families,  lose  tho  services 
of  deserving  femsles,  and  are  much  •  troo* 
bled  by  irreligious  ones,  by  absolutely  dis« 
allowiug,  or,  wbieb  is  neariy  the  same» 
by  not  making  suitable  fiimily  arran|^ 
meats  for  their  domestics  to  attend  public 
worship  regularly  once  on  the  Mbbath  day. 
It  is  lamented,  that  many  Servants  abuao 
such  a  privilege,  through  want  of  teligioua 
principle,  or,  perhaps  oftener,  by  having 
lost  all  religious  habits  in  a  former  services 
nevertheless,  antil  the  privilege  is  ftmnd  to 
be  incorrigibly  abused  by  the  particular 
Servant,  it  ought  to  be  granted.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  command  to  keep  boly  tbe 
Ssbbstb  day,  which  is  of  perpetual  obli* 
galion,  it  is  most  certsinly  every  one's 
boundeil  duty,  to  do  all  ihr  good  he  can } 
and  the  most  good  is  endeavoured  where 
we  lay  a  foundation  of  Christain  InstruC"* 
lion  and  Christian  example.  It  is  also  our 
present  interest,  if  we  wish  to  enlighten 
the  conscience  of  the  Servant,  and  engage 
it  on  the  Hide  of  our  own  security  and  re> 
pose — ^for  Christianity  inculcates  virtue  and 
hoiiesly,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
hopes  of  salvation. 

The  Committee,  in  common  with  tho 
public  St  large,  lament  the  alarming  nnm« 
ber  of  juvenile  depredators  as  not  a  sta- 
tionary, but  an  awfiilly  accumulating  evil. 
In  the  case  of  very  young  females  it  has 
to  remark,  that  during  the  past  year,  mul- 
titudes have  applied  at  the  negistry  (mostly 
victims  of  the  treachery  of  their  fellow 
creatures)  whose  very  appearance  has  In* 
dicated  the  profligate  habits  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  and  of  course  their  abto* 
lute  unfitness  for  all  respectable  services. 
With  these  tlie  Registrar'  has  often  very 
considerable  trouble  in  variduaways,  mere- 
ly l>ecause  they  cannoc  obtain  refereiicea 
to  the  Subscribers;  so  that  she  is  fully 
aa  touch  emptoyed  in  avoiding  to  do  what 
woold  be  lufl^  aa  in  eadeavouriog  to  do 
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what  the  Committee  jastly  expectt  from 
her. 

Duriaff  the  past  year,  the  namea  of  one 
thousaad  three  bitfidrecl  and  forty-nine  aer- 
vants  have  been  inserted  on  the  books  as 
wanting  situations,  who  have  been  sent  to 
varioua  Subscribers  for  their  approbation. 
Five  hundred  and  sixtv -two  situations  have 
beeu  notified  to  the  t(egistrar  as  vacant  in 
the  families  of  the  Subscribers;  and  four 
hundred  and  ten  Servants  have  been  en- 
gaged through  the  medium  of  the  Registry 
to  supply  those  vacancies. 

The  next  topic  of  the  Report,  which 
embraces  the  radical  principle  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  which  successive  Committees 
have  always  adverted  with  unmixed  plea- 
sure, is,  that  of  the  annual  pecuniary 
GRATUITIES,  which  have  been  distribu- 
ted to  the  Servants  of  Subscribers  during 
the  past  year. 

At  the  quarterly  distribution 
In  July  last* -£25  14  6  was  given  to  22  servls. 

lu  October* •  ••33    16 •«  to  27  servts. 

In  January  ....27  16  6 to  16  servts. 

lo  April. .  • , . .92    8  0 to  57  servto. 

In  the  whole,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  nine  pounds  and  sixpence,  has 
been  diatriboted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
two  servants.  One  servant  has  received 
five  guineas  as  a  gratuity  on  her  marriage. 

The  letters  of  recommendation  which 
these  servants  brought  with  them  from  the 
subscribers,  were  highly  creditable  to  all 
parties,  and  truly  gratifying  to  the  Com- 
mittee»  and  to  the  servants  who  brought 
them.  Some  of  these  servants,  though 
still  young,  have  lived  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  same  subscribers  re- 
spectively ;  although  the  commencement  of 
their  service,  tn  tfie  Society*  view,  could 
only  be  considered  as  taking  place  on  the 
day  of  their  express  nomination  by  their 
employers  in  the  book  at  the  registryr 

In  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  one  ser- 
vants have  been  in  the  past  year  rewarded 
for  their  good  servfces  with  subscribers  to 
the  institutioo.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  or  rather  since  Lady-day 
1814,  four  hundred  and  seventy  gratuities 
have  been  dispensed. 

The  exact  quantum  of  goodwill,  that 
has  been  excited,  and  of  increasing  endea. 
Tour  to  please  resolved  upon  by  these  ser- 
Tants»  after  hearing  the  friendly  recom- 
mendations read,  which  they  brought  to 
the  committee— and  the  quantity  of  vexa 
tion  prevented,  and  of  mutual  attachment 
experienced,  can  only  be  known  by  the 
great  Searcher  of  Hearts.  That  much  of 
Qiese  fruits,  so  blessed  to  a  family,  has 
grown  from  the  germinating  principles  of 
this  Society,  is  fully  evident  from  the  an- 


nual returns  of  the  tame  servants,  and  the 
grateful  satisfaction  tbey  express. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  twotenranti 
are  at  present  nominated  to  become  par- 
takers of  the  annual  gratuities  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

From  the  allowed  utility  of  Saviog 
Banks  to  improve  the  morals  and  conditioa 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  committee 
of  this  Society  turned  their  attenlion  to 
that  subject;  with  a  view  to  assist  the  sa- 
vings of  the  servants  when  their  rewards 
were  bestowed.  It  was  however  thought 
advisable  to  avoid  complexity  in  the  So- 
ciety's operations,  and  only  to  aid  the  pub- 
licity, and  strongly  to  recommend,  the 
banks  already  instituted.  This  theyluft 
done  by  printing  and  handing  to  the  ser- 
vants, with  their  gratuities,  a  short  suitable 
address,  concluding  with  the  situations  of 
the  several  saving  banks,  and  the  days  and 
hours  at  which  they  receive  deposits. 

On  this  subject  the  meeting  wilt  hear 
with  pleasure,  that  by  a  report  lately  pob- 
lishea  of  the  Bank  in  Southampton  Row, 
it  appears,  that  among  the  number  of  its 
depositors  four  hundred  and  twenty  one 
servants  are  enumerated.  And  that,  in  the 
Hertfonlshire  Saving  Bank,  the  large  som 
of  £2,245.  1  Is.  4d.  has  been  deposited  by 
female  servants  alone. 

The  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  no- 
tice, that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  se 
veral  new  subscriptions  have  been  offered 
at  the  Registry,  and  nominations  proposed 
by  persons  residing  l)eyond  the  Society's 
limits.  They  greatly  regret,  from  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  of  these,  andtha 
high  respect  they  have  for  them,  thai  their 
subscriptions  and  nominations  could  not  be 
received.  They  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the 
regulation  adopted  at  the  last  general  meet- 
ing, which  forbids  the  use  of  the  RcgMtry» 
or  the  nomination  of  new  Servants,  to  per- 
sons whose  residence  is  beyond  any  of  the 
five-mile  stones  around  the  metropolis— and 
which  also  imperatively  requires  the  at- 
tendance of  all  servants  at  the  Registry  to 
receive  their  gratuities  Personally. 

It  will  be  seen  with  pleasure  by  this 
meeting,  from  the  value  of  the  gratuities 
assigned,  and  the  number  of  Servants  look- 
ing for  their  annual  rewards,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  subscribers  are  suitably 
provided  with  domestics ;  and  fromtbesta- 
tionary  habits  many  of  them  have  «'9"'^ 
through  the  operation,  most  probably, of 
the  London  Society,  they  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  be  recipients  of  two  guineas 
per  aunum  each.  This  very  pleasing  anti- 
cipation, which  is  indeed  the  summit  of  the 
Society*8  viewa^  iropcrioualy  however  it* 
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quire  the  Committee  to  express,  on  this 
occasion,  a  hope,  that  those,  who  are  opu- 
lent, and  the  decided  friends  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Society,  andha?e  large  establish- 
ments, would  make  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions more  nearly  to  accord  with  the  num- 
ber of  Female  Servants  they  employ.  By 
this^all  thoir  servants  will  feel  alike  inter- 
ested, and  become  alike  excited,  to  give 
satisfaction.  By  thi$  also,  the  chances  in 
favor  of  the  Society*8  finances  would  be 
considerably  increased.  They  likewise  ear- 
nestly request,  that  the  Subscribers  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  donatio ws  or  lega- 
cies from  the  wealthy,  and  benevolent,  in 
aid  of  a  plan,  which  has  already  produced 
moeh  domestic  comfort,  snd  formed  and 
preserved  hitherto  much  valuable  service. 
— If  its  resources  were  adaquate,  the  So- 
ciety would  find  oppurtonities  of  assuaging 
much  honest  anguish,  and  preventing  a 
multitude  of  ^ins,  by  giving  temporary 
relief  to  distressed  unemployed  Servants  of 
good  character.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  bv 
die  rules,  is  a  part  of  its  object ;  but  which 
has  not  been  rendered  so  prominent,  as 
it  might  have  been,  through  the  deficiency 
of  its  means. 


Beport  of  the  Inetitution^for  the  Educalion 

of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,  Eeiablithtd 

at  Editdmrgh,  June  25,  1810. 

In  laying  before  the  Public  a  general 
view  of  the  progress  of  this  Institution 
during  the  past  year,  the  Committee  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  declare  their 
conviction,  that  it  is  the  most  important 
year  in  its  history. 

It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  its  founders, 
to  impart  to  it  tlie  character  of  a  National 
Eitablishnient.  Accordingly,  at  the  first 
meeting,  (28th  May  1810),  it  was  resolved 
that  application  should  be  made  to  Members 
of  Parliament  connected  with  Scotland,  to 
the  Counties  and  Corporate  Bodies,  and  to 
the  Clergy,  for  their  aid  and  exertions  on 
behalf  of  i\\\n  Institution,  ''  which  is  for 
**  the  general  benefit  of  Scotland,  and  it  is 
**  therefore  expected  will  meet  the  support 
•*  of  the  country  at  large,** 

These  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of 
its  founders  were  not  speedily  realized. 
For  some  years,  the  support  it  received 
was  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
Capital.  Indeed,  its  claim  to  a  national 
character  was  permitted  even  to  operate 
to  its  prejudice.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  distribution  of  the  large  funds 
collected  in  1815  by  the  Musical  Festival, 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  excluded,  expressly  on  the  ground 
^at  it  was  not   one  of  the  charitable 


Establishments  of  Edinburgh,  for  which 
alone  their  funds  were  destined,  but  t 
National  Establishment. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  the  Committee, 
that  public  support  was  withheld  from  the 
Institution,  only  l)ecause  the  blessings  it 
was  calculated  to  confer  were  imperfectly 
understood.  This  impression  was  broaglit 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  In  1814,  Mr. 
Kinniburgh  went  to  Glasgow  with  t  few 
of  his  pupils,  who  underwent  two  Examina- 
tions in  public,  in  presence  of  crowded 
meetings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  success' 
of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Public.  An  Auxiliary  Society  was 
immediately  formed  in  Glasgow;  by  the 
aid  of  whose  contributions  a  considerable , 
number  of  additional  pupils  have  ever 
since 'received  the  benefits  of  instruction  in 
the  Institution. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue  of 
the  exhibition  at  Glasgow,  the  Committee 
informed  the  last  General  Meeting,  of 
their  intention  to  make  the  Institution 
known,  by  similar  means,  to  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland.  In  the  autumn  of 
1817,  accordingly,  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  and  a 
few  of  his  pupils,  were  sent  to  the  North. 
His  first  pubHc  Examination  was  at  Dnn- 
dee ;  whence  he  proceeded  along  the  coast 
to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  and  returned 
by  Perth.  He  exhibited  the  progress  of 
his  pupils  at  every  considerable  town  upon 
this  route;  and  these  exhibitions  every 
where  excited  the  most  lively  interest. 
Many  gratifying  testimonies  of  the  general 
feeling  of  applause  and  admiration  which 
they  called  forth,  might  be  extracted  from 
the  provincial  Newspapers.  The  Teacher 
was  every  where  hailed,  as  a  person, 
whose  exertions  had  been  blessed,  as  the 
means  of  restoring  children  to  their  families, 
and  citizens  to  society,  and  servants  to 
their  God. 

The  whole  results  of  this  journey  cannot 
yet  l>c  stated.  But  it  is  known,  that 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen, Elgin,  Inverness  and  Perth,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  Auxiliary  Societies  in 
aid  of  the  Parent  lustitution.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  Inverness,  and  at  Perth,  which 
are  all  that  have  yet  been  received,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  hoped, 
that  this  example  will  be  followed  in 
other  towns;  and  that  the  tieneflts  of  the 
Institution  will  at  length  be  claimed  by 
every  part  of  the  country,  where  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  can  be  found.  If  the 
Committee  shall  be  satisfied  that  his  object 
can  be  promoted,  by  repeating  the  Exami* 
nation  of  the  pupils  in  the  provincial 
towns  which  they  have  already  viaited,  or 
in  exhibiting  their  progren  where  the 
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InttitutiOD  is  hitherto  unknown,  they  will 
not  fail  to  retort  to  tbeie  neaiures.  In 
the  mean  time»  they  are  aincerely  gratified 
to  be  enabled  to  record  the  enlightened 
bepevolence  uf  the  town  of  Paisley,  where 
no  Auxiliary  Society  baa  recently  been 
fopmedt  though  il  never  was  visited  by  the 
INipils.  This  nay  serve  to  show  the 
impube  created  on  the  public  mind  in 
fiivour  of  the  Institution*  and  the  deep  and 
permanent  interest  which  is  ielt  an  Hs 
benevolent  objects. 

The  Committee,  tberefoM,   may  now 
▼enture  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  the 
Institution,  on  its  haviug  taken  its  destioed 
plaee,  an^opg  the  public  Establishments  of 
Scotland.    In  that  character,  it  now  solicits 
public  au)]|)ort     While  its  Managers  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  measure  of 
public   lit>erality  which    it    has   already 
•njayed,  they  now  presume  to  appeal  io  its 
behalC  not  to    Edioburgh  only,   but    to 
ScotlMMl.    The  sphere  of  its  operations 
has   no  other   limit,   then    that   of   the 
ooootry  which  it  seeks  to  benefit.    From 
every  district,  and  every  considerable  town, 
in  which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  can  be 
loofid,  it  may  with  conddence  solicit  the 
means  of  restoring,  to  comfort  and  useful* 
aesa  .to  the  enjoyment  of  existence  here, 
and  the   hope  of  happiness  hereafter, — 
many  who  are  now   perhaps  the  sorest 
mffiction  of  their  parents  and  families,  and 
the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  incumbran- 
ces of  the  community. 

The  Ftmdi  of  the  Institution  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  experience  the  advantages 
ofthatextenaionof  its  field  of  usefulness, 
which  has  just  been  opened,  the  measures, 
however,  which  are  iu  the  course  of 
operation  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
will  speedily,  the  Committee  trust,  add 
largely  and  permanently  to  its  revenue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Income  of  the 
past  vear,  though  not  inadequate  to  the 
•tatfxl  expences  of  the  Institution,  has  not 
received  any  increase j — indeed,  upon  a 
comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  will  be  found  to  have  diminished. 
But  it  will  lie  observed,  that  the  Glai^ow 
Society  has  only  remitted  £l05  during  the 
year,— a  sum  which  falls  greatly  short  of 
their  former  very  liberal  contributions. 
This  fiiminutton,  however,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  only  temporary.* 

It  UaUoto  be  noticed,  that  the  Committee 
have  atmtaioed  from  increasing  their,  funds 
by  Cliarity  Sermons,  during  the  past  year^ 
being  unwilling  to  encroach  upon  any  of 
the  purees  of  that  ^traordinary  provision 
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Cm-  the  poor,  which  the  lamentable  exigences 
of  the  past  seaaoa  rendered  an  pecnKarlj 
necesaary* 

To  compenaate  these  defieteooics,  aome 
seaaonable  aids  have  been  recelted.  By 
the  northern  journey,  exclnaive  of  the 
incalculable  advantages  alrendy  enomera* 
ted,  a  clear  profit  was  derived  to  the  fonds 
of  the  Institution,*  after  payinK  ev«vy 
expenoe,ofno]esathan  £77:'4:  6w  The 
Executors  of  the  late  Dr  Jaracn  N^amyth 
of  Hopepark,  who  were  inaifocted  to 
divide  ^9600  among  the  fMiblic  Cbaritiea  ef 
Edinburgh.  aUotted  £50  of  that  9Um  to 
this  Institution.  Several  Donatiooaef  jtKK 
10s.  have  been  received  fnom  benevnicnt 
radividoals.  The  Committee  have  also 
had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  tiie  nmmt  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  list 
of  Annual  Subacribera  for  £10.  10s. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  Imt  vcar 
are  as  folkiw :-~ 
DooatioDs  and  Sabscriptioas  in 

Edinburgh*. « £&20  U    • 

Remitted  by  Glasgow  Cooimittee,  106  0  a 
CoIlectedscAomial  Examination,.  £8  11  q 
Profits  of  ExaraiDafions   daring 

Northern  Jon mey, 77    4    C 

Share  of  Dr.  Nasmyth's  Legacy, 

deducting  tax, 45    0    0 

Total,  £785    9   0 

This  fund  has  been  managed  with  every 
attention  to  economy;  and,  tf)oo|^h  It  list 
proved  sufllcient  for  the  ot^ects  to  whir b 
the  Committee  have  been  forced  to  resfritt 
themselves,  it  falls  short  of  enabling  them 
to  do  all  the  good  which  the  Institution 
might  bestow.  Tliere  is  still,  besides,  a 
debt  of  £«00  due  by  the  Institution,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property  in  Chnseb' 
Court.  It  Is  therefore  incumbent  on  the 
fnends  of  the  Institution  to  assist  its  funds; 
not  only  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of 
continuing  and  extending  its  oseftelness, 
but  even  to  preserve  it  from  embarraaament. 

It  will  be  observed  als<^  that  the  means 
which  have  been  so  soccemfully  employ, 
•d  for  making  it  more  generally  known 
throughout  Scotland,  certainty  involve  the 
consequence  of  subjecting  it  to  the  applica- 
tions on  l)ehalfof  many  unfortunate  perBon^ 
whose  claims  would  have  otherwise  never 
been  heard  of;  and  it  would  l>e  useless  to 
have  extended  its  sphere  of  operation, 
unless  its  meana  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
humanity  were  extended  in  the 
proportion. 

The   Report  then  notices  the   «^-^ 
taken  to  repress  the  typhus  fever  in  the 
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Sciwol,  and  warmly  ezprets  their  oUiga- 
tioM  to  J>r.  Keith. 

Of  the  SfiM  y  tht  Sekfoi,  asder  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Kinoiborgb,  the  Committee 
can  etill  tpeak  in  terms  of  the  most 
iinqaalilled  approbation.  It  h,  indeed, 
chiefly  co  the  amurance  of  the  great 
benefits  derived  by  the  pupils  from  his 
tuftieny  and  the  wonderful  change  which 
it  has  introdaced  Into  the  moral  condition, 
that  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  benevolent 
Pnblic.  They  intreat  ail,  to  whom  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  dear, 
to  vtiti  the  eekooif  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves*  Let  them  first  contemplate  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  natural  and  unim- 
proved state, — almost  the  lowest  condition 
in  which  a  moral  being  can  be  placed — 
and  then  survey  in  our  school  the  effects 
of  instruction.  So  completely  has  it  broken 
down  the  barrier,  hitherto  considered  insor- 
moantabie^  which  excluded  all  the  lights 
of  truth,  of  reason,  and  of  religion,  from 
the  minds  of  these  unfortunate  persons; 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  daas  of  persons  in 
their  station,  who  are  so  thoroughly  well 
'  edocated*  as  the  pupils  of  this  Institntion. 

Independently  of  moral  and  religious 
lnstnictioo«-to  which  almost  all  other 
koQWledge  is  but  aa  the  meana  to  an  end 
— the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
their  native  language*  to  compoae  in  it 
with  ease  and  fluency,  and  even  to  use  it 
in  articulate  speech.  They  are  als^  taught 
arithmetiCf  and  siich  other  biaacbei  of 
educat^>n  aa  may  fit  them  for  the  stations 
to  which  they  are .  destined.  There  are* 
doubtless,  situations  and  professions*  from 
which  their  infirmity  necessarily  excludes 
them  ;  but  there  is  no  condition  in  which 
they>*an  find  oocupation,  for  which  they 
may  not,  and  do  not,  receive  the  appropriate 
instnictioo  in  the  Institution. 

The  pupils  who  belong  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  are  trained  to  tliose 
habits,  which  are  to  make  them  useful  in 
their  station.  All  the  female  pupils  are 
taught  sewing,  and  other  peculiar  branches 
of  female  education.  The  females  of  an 
inferior  station  are  inatructed,  by  Mra. 
Kioniburgh,  in  those  occopatiooa  which 
qualify  them  for  domestic  service.  Those 
who  prefer  to  support  themselves  by  labour, 
ar^  taught  shoe-binding*  and  other  works 
of  that  nature. 

Shnilar  attention  is  paid  to  the  appropriate 
instruction  of  the  boys.  It  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  Report,  that,  as  a  beginnii  g  of 
mechanical  instruction  in  the  Institution,  a 
number  of  boys  had  been  taught  shoe^ 
making.  Thia«iperiment  has  been  remark- 
idrfy  wcnwrfrt    The  ^ 


in  the  Appendix  a  state  of  the  ekpence  of 
this  department ;  from  which.  It  will  be 
found,  that  no  loss  haa  arisen  from  it,— but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  haa  been,  to  a 
small  extent,  a  source  of  profit)  which 
will  doubtless  increase,  as  the  boys  become 
more  perfect  in  thctr  trsde.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  a  large  stobk  of  shoes,  of 
different  qualities,  the  work  of  the  pupils 
is  for  sale  at  the  Institution  j  by  the  - 
purcfaaae  of  which,  at  the  ordinary  prices, 
its  friendfi  will  materially  benefit  its  ftinds, 
without  increasing  their  own  contributions. 

Dnriog  the  past  yesr  fen  new  Pupils 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Institution ; 
of  whom  five  were  recommended  by  the 
Glasgow  Committee  On  the  other  baud*  '« 
JtJr  have  left  the  Institntion,  having  com* 
pleted  their  course  of  education.  It  is 
aflfecting  to  follow  these  six  persona  to 
their  homes ;  which  they  left  a  few  yean 
since,  unconscions  of  the  great  end  of  (heit 
existence,  and  incapable  of  hope,  of  etijoy'^ 
ment,  and  of  usefulness  ;^ and  to  which 
they  now  return,  fnmished  with  all* the 
means  of  profitable  occupatioii,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  privileges  of  rational* 
moral,  and  immortal  beings.  If  any  can 
contemplate,  unmoved,  ao  amazing  a  change 
in  the  human  condition,  it  were  in  vain  to 
appeal  to  him  in  behalf  of  our  Institution:  " 
and,  to  him  who  feela  it  as  he  ought,  all 
other  arguments  are  superfluous. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  presently  t» 
the  Institution  is,^^,*  of  whom  eighteen 
were  recommended  by  the  Glasgow  Com* 
mittee. 

Deitides  those  who  have  left  the  Instftti- 
tion  Joseph  Tomer  has,  some  thne  since* 
completed  his  education.  Mr^  Kinniburgh^ 
however,  finds  the  assistance  of  this  merito- 
rious youth  very  valuable  in  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils;  indeed,  hb  participation  of 
their  common  infirmity,  gives  at  once  a  ' 
peculiar  value  and  an  intereat  to  his 
instroctions.  Itis,  therefore, proposed,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  to  engage 
him  as  a  permanent  Amistant  in  tb« 
school. 

The  Committee  have  notfimg  particular 
to  commnnicate  with  regard  to  the  general  - 
management  of  the  luktitu tion.  The  Regn- 
lationa  auggested  in  thelaat  Annual  Report 
have  been  found  very  nsefhl.  The  stated 
business  has  been  conducted  by  the  Di- 
rectors in  their  monthly  Committees.  Above 
all,  the  most  important  benefit  have  resulted- 
from  the  Institution  of  the  Ladies*  Com- 
mittee. A  .special  Report  from  them  will 
lie  laid  before  the  Meeting  herewith. 

The  Committee  have  thua  exhibited  a 
brief  view  of  the  progiew  of  the  Institution 
daring  the  ptit  year.    Tkey  afei  hOweverp 
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anxious  that  the  pablic  should  judge  of  its 
oonditioD,  rather  from  actual  obser? ation» 
than  from  any  representations  of  theirs. 
Perhaps,  no  person,  possessed  of  humane 
and  generous  feelings,  ever  retired  from  a 
visit  to  their  school,  without  wbhing  to 
gratify  himself,  by  contributing  to  extend 
the  means  of  remedying,  v/liat  Dr.  Johnson 
has  truly  called,*  *•  One  of  the  mosi 
**  desperate  of  human  calamilies,"  1'he 
Committee  may  promise,  that  such  a  i  isit 
will  afford  to  all  a  high  gratification. 

"  The  task  of  education,**  says  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  for  our 
Institution,  **  is  never,  perhaps,  more  truly 
*'  delighlful»  than  when  this  unfortunate, 
'<  though  interesting  class  of  persons,  are 
*'  the  subjects  of  it.  They  unite,  in  general , 
**  to  singular  steadiness  of  application,  the 
**  greatttt  gentleness  and  docility,  and 
**  expressions  of  countenance,  as  cheering 
**  as  they  are  unequivocal,  cpntinually 
**  declare  the  emotions  of  gra^ude,  with 
**  which  they  receive  instruction.**  **  We 
**  see  their  happioess  increasing  with  their 
**  knowledge ;  anil  wB^  the  sublimity  of 
'<  nature  is  first  unn|(ded  tp  their  opening 
^  minds,  and  we  mMrk  the  4£ar  starting 
*  ioto  their  eyes,  we  cann«i)>ut  ptrtio^iate 
**  in  their  noble  pleasure,  and  Trjoiot^.that 
**  such  emotions  cau  be  their*8.** 

While,  tberelbre,  we  invite  the  friends 
of  humanity  to  visit  our  Institution,  we 
invite  them  to  no  repubive  or  arduous 
duty.  We  invite  them  to  a  spectacle, 
from  which  thev  will  retire  with  unmingled 
pleasure.  Ancf,  while  they  yield  to  the 
impulse  of  that  pleasurable  feeling,  and 
contribute,  from  their  abundance,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  our  exertions;  it  will  be 
their  noblest  reward,  to  reflect,  that  they 
are  adding  to  the  numbers  of  useful  citizens, 
of  happy  and  intelligent  men,  and  of  heirs 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

To  this  Report,  and  that  by  the  Ladies 
Visitors,  is  added  several  amusing  speci- 
mens of  the  Composition  of  several  of  the 
Children,  since  they  have  been  taught 
writing.  Ice. 

For  some  lines  spoken  by  two  of  the 
pupils,  with  perfect  correctness  and  good 
articulation;  see  the  Poetry  in  page  985. 


London  Missionary  Socioijf. 

After  the  most  encouraglDg  statements 
of  the  progress  of  converBations  in  the 
Sooth  Sea  ulands,  Malacca,  Insular  India, 
Ceylon,  Continental  Surat,  Mauritius, 
South  Africa,  West  Indies,  British  North 
Americsy  Irkntsa,  &o.  into  the  subject  of 

•  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 


the  Funds,  the  twenty-fourth  Report  enien 
at  large,  in  consequence  ofadiminQlioois 
the  income :  and  strongly  urges  on  the 
Members  the  necessity  of  incrcued  exW' 
tions,  in  order  to  a  continued  cxteoiioo  of 
tho  Society's  Miisions;  it  having  bees 
found,  contrary  fo  expectation,  that  the 
Missionaries  derive  little  or  no  support 
from  the  places  in  wliich  they  reside  ;  hot 
that  their  claims  on  the  Society  augmeet 
in  proportion  as  their  families  enisrse. 
The  charges  of  the  present  Missioni,  with 
the  requisite  contingencies,  amoonted,  last 
year  to  three- fourths  of  the  Socict}'!  is. 
come  from  ortltnary  sources :  these  most 
be  considered  permanent  and  even  iocreu- 
inr  charges  ;  and  will  be  augmented,  b^ 
sides,  every  year,  by  each  newMisiioo. 
Limitations  are,  therefore,  approaching, 
and  that  not  alowly,  to  the  extensiosof 
the  Society's  operations,  unless  prevented 
by  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
existing  Missions  (which,  for  the  reasoni 
already  stated,  seems  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed, or  by  a  renewed  and  progressive  ad- 
vance in  the  Society's  income. 


ISpiseopaey  in  the  lomon  IdtaA, 
Among  the  numerous  importsot  con* 
munications  sent  home  by  Mr.  Jowett,  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  it  sppesn 
that  by  a  Greek  letter  forwarded  to  Lord 
Trignmouth  from  his  Highness  Banm 
Theotoky,  that  this  person  bas  made  him* 
self  a  Life  Member  of  the  British  and  Fo< 
reign  Bible  Society,  by  a  donatioo  of  tea 
guineas.  An  Ionian  Bible  Society  ii there- 
fore expected  in  due  time,  butjustatpre* 
sent  they  are  trying  the  wheeb  of  their 
new  constitution.  They  are  to  have  a  bi- 
shop to  each  island.  Formerly  Cephelooia, 
Zante,  and  Ithaca,  constituted  ouedioceie; 
Paxo  was  attached  to  Corfu ;  Psxo  iiYiot 
much  larger  than  some  English  pariihei, 
and  its  population  much  smaller. 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind, 
This  benevolent  institution,  which  doei 
honour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Livopool, 
was  established  by  subscription,  for  (be 
reception  of  poor  blind  persom^  (f^ 
ogee,  who  are  well  lodged,  mriotsiBcd, 
and  instructed.  In  1814,  the  number  in 
this  asylum  wsa  411.  The  buiklin;  « 
spacious,  forming  a  long  parallebgniw 
containing  the  dormitories  and  rooni  of 
instruction  for  the  inmates ;  and  ia  the 
rear  of  the  house  are  several  workshops 
where  they  are  regularly  employed.  The 
trades  carried  on  consist  of  cteth  asd 
carpet-weaving,  spinning,  basket-mskingr 
&c.  Such  also  aa  have  a  capacity  m 
music  are  inatracted  in  that  foieoce* 
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Linn  spoken  with    perfect  correctness  and 
ipood  nrtknlation,  by  two  of  the  Pupils 
of  the  Insulation  lor  the  Deaf  and  Domb 
Children  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Annual  Ge- 
neral Meeting^,  in  May  1818. 
Our  Toice  is  but  falling  and  low. 
Our  accents  uncouth  to  the  ear, 
Indulgence  we  pray  you  to  show 
To  speakers  who  never  could  bear. 
The  feelings  that  glow  in  our  heart, 
Our  tongues  feebly  ains  to  CKprese, 
We  would  tell  of  the  joys  you  impart, 
The  relief  you  afford  to  distress. 

Yes :  lately  in  silence  we  find. 
No  language  pr  science  we  knew, 
Tet  instruction  bath  opened  our  mind, 
Assisted  and  cherished  by  you. 
May  the  patrons  who  gave  us  to  know 
The  source  whence  all  blessings  arise 
Receive  what  his  hand  can  bestow 
Who  created  the  earth  and  tbe  skies? 


P^oeiry*  [088 

Time  soon  will  nndermtue  the  place 
Where  beauties  flourish  now ; 

And  our  posterity  shall  trace 
lis  boundVies  with  the  plough. 

We  imitate  our  Fathers'  ways, 

And  bail  tbe  days  gone  by ; 
Some  future  Bards  shall  sing  our  praise  j 

But  they  in  turn  must  die. 

Thus,  when  the  Tide  is  rising  high, 
A  wave  succeeds  a  wave ; 

So  generations  live  and  die- 
All  sink  into  the  grave. 


UNfiS, 

•UPP08BD  Ta  BE  WRITTEir  IN  THB  SVINS  OF 
AN  OLD  CASTLB. 

I  love  the  Calling  Arch  to  view. 

The  monld'ring  walls  to  trace. 
Whilst  I  a  train  of  thought  pursue, 

Congenial  to  the  place. 
Here  feudal  Lords,  in  days  gone  by, 

In  savage  grandeur  dwelt ; 
Their  sense  of  honour  keen  and  high 

As  ever  modern  felt. 
Their  Banners  hung  within  the  Hall, 

And  Arma  were  strew'd  around 
In  various  forms,  against  the  wall, 

Or  rested  on  tbe  grcKund. 

The  steel^lad  warrior  here  hath  paced 

His  lonely  watch  along: 
Here  beauty  oft  tbe  ball  hath  graced. 

And  heard  the  Minstrel's  song. 
Tbe  Bard  some  ancient  tale  would  tell 

Of  former  times  and  men ; 
Sweep  o'er  his  harp,  with  sudden  swell. 

In  praise  of  manners  then. 
Roused  by  the  song,  some  listening  Knight 

Would  start  from  festive  board, 
Sncase  hia  limbs  in  armours  bright, 

And  grasp  his  polish'd  sword. 
But  they  are  gone— those  times  are  past — 

Decayed  are  Castles  strong  ; 
Vor  will  our  modem  manners  last 

Than  nocient  one's  more  long. 


TO  THE  SWALLOW. 
Twittering 'tenant  of  the  sky, 
Whither,  whither  wilt  thou  fly  ? 
Summer  blithely  frolics  round  ; 
Florid  beauties  grace  the  ground  i 
Rosy  odours,  youthful  gales, 
Still  breathe  from  bowers  and  verdant  vale*.    ' 

Whither,  fluttering,  wilt  thou  fly. 
Swiftest  courser  of  the  sky  ? 
Still  in  brook,  or  fountain  spring. 
Dip  thy  never-weary  wing ; 
Sweep  along  the  level  mend, 
Where  peac^nl  herds  securely  feed. 

Happy  wanderer,  ever  free, 

All  my  fancies  follow  thee ; 
'  Mount  with  thee  the  blue  serene, 

Visit  every  foreign  scene, 

And,  while  seasons  vary  here. 
With  thee  share  summer  all  the  year. 

Whither,  whither,  wilt  thou  fly» 

Swiftest  courser  of  the  sky  ? 

Stay,  O  stay,  till  Autumn's  hand 

Purple  o'er  my  native  land ; 

Mildness,  beauty,  joy,  and  love. 
And  fellow-warblers  charm  tbe  grove. 

From  HrShe/le^s  New  fTork. 
THE    REVOLT   OF    ISLAM. 
An  orphan  with  my  parents  lived,  whose  eyes 
Were  loadstars  of  delight,  which  drew  me  home . 
When  I  might  wander  forth ',  nor  did  I  priae 
Aught  human  thing  beneath  Heaven's  mighty 
dome  [cone. 

Beyond  this  child  •  so  when  sad  hours  were 
And  baffled  hope  like  ice  still  clung  to  me. 
Since  kin  were  cold,  and  friends  bad  now  be- 
come. 
Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 
Cjthna,  the  only  source  of  tean  and  inulcs  1» 
thee. 
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What  werttboii  then?  A eUM  MMl  iiifiutiDe» 
Tet  wanderiof  te  Ijcyoad  Urat  iBDoccBt  afe 
Id  all  bvt  iU  sweet  looks  and  mini  diriac  ; 
Etco  ibea,  m«cboiifbt9  wHk  tte  worid^ii  tytut 

rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  yowof  hc«rt4id  wage, 
If  hen  thoee  aoft  eyes  of  acareely  contcioM 

thoagbt, 
S9111C  tale.  Of  thine  own  fancies  wonld  engage 
To  overflow  with  tearp,  orconrerse  fraught 
With  paarion,  o*er  their  depht  its  fleethig  light 

had  wrought. 

She  mofcd  upon  this  evth  «  shape  of  bright- 


A  power,  that  from  iU  olgects  scarcely  drew 
One  ImpnlBe  of  her  being'-iii  her  tightness 
Most  like  some  radiMit  chwd  of  momlor  dew, 
Which  wanders  thiD^gh  the  wwtenirV  pathless 

hine, 
TomNifkhtMKflttdcnft;  she  did  seem 
Be<ide  ne,  gathering  beauty  as  she  giew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  tome  imoKirUl  drcan 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave 

of  life's  dirk  stream. 
As  mine  own  shadow  was  the  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fiur ; 
Which  clothed  in  undiasolTing  radiancy. 
An  those  steep  paths  which  langonr  and  despair 
Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and  bare, 
But  which  I  trod  alone^nor,  till  bereft 
Of  friends,  and  orercome  by  lonely  caie, 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  lorn  was  left. 
Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart 

wai  cleft. 
Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 
To  lore  in  human  life-^his  playmate  sweet. 
This  cbiM  of  twchre  years  oM— so  she  was 

nude 
My  sole  asM>ciate,  and  her  wilHng  ftti 
Wandered  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean 

meet 
Beyond  th'  aCriat  monntaios  whose  vait  cells 
The  Wirepowng  billows  erer  heal. 
Through  forests  wide  hnd  old,  and  lawny  dells, 
Vnkn  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  erne- 

raM  welb. 
Ahd  warm  and  Hght  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twfn'd  In  mine  \  she  followed  where  I 


Through  tke  lone  paths  <»f  our  immortal  land. 


It 


I  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  Tent 


Which  stung  me  to  my  toil— some  monument 
▼ilal  wHh  mfnd  j  then,  Cythna  by  my  side, 
VmVX  the  bright  and  beaming  day  were  spent* 


Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide, 
Too  epniest  and  too  sweet  erer  tabe  denied. 
And  soon  I  could  not  bsTe  refused  ber^-thus 
For  erer,  day  si^d  night,  we  two  were  ne^er 
Parted,  hot  when  brief  %lcep  dirided  os ; 
And  when  the  panM«  of  the  lolfing  air 
Of  noon  beside  the  sea,  had  made  a  lair 
For  he  r  so6f  hod  seoaes,  in  my  arms  she  slept, 
Aod  1  kept  watch  over  her  siumbera  there, 
ABid  her  innocent  rest  by  tuivs  she  smiled  and 

wept. 
And  inthe  murmur  of  ber  dreams  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  mdn^  of  Laon ; — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and  likfe  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  sh^re  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents— a  wild  melody  ! 
Hymns  which  my  soul  bad  woven  to  Freedo  m 

strong 
The  source  of  passion  whence  they  rose,  tube; 
Triumphant  strains,  which,  like   n  spiritli 

tongue, 
To  the  Inchanted  wares  that  child  of  glory  suag. 
Her  white  arms  lifted  through  tiie  shndewy 


Of  her  loose  hair— oh,  exceMeutly  great 
Seemed  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  rest  theme 
Of  those  impasetoned  songs,  when  Cythan  sale 
Aaid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  create 
AAer  its  tumult,  her  heart  Tibratinip^ 
Her  spirit  o*er  the  ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  waoderiof,  on  tbe  wing 
Of  Tisions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  uttf^ 
spring. 

LORD  BffELCOMBfi  (DODIXNGTON) 
TO  DR.YO0KG, 

Kind  companion  of  myyovtb, 
LotM  for  genius,  worth  aM  truth,' 
Take  what  friendship  «an  impmt, 
Tribote  of  a  fteling  h«lup», 
TUte  the  Muse^s  latest  spark. 
Ere  we  drop  into  the  dark. 
He  who  parts  and  Vhtue  ga?»,. 
Bade  thee  look  beyond  thegravu. 
Genius  soara,  and  Virtue  guidee 
Where  the  knreof  God  presidea. 
There's  a  gulf  Hwixt  Us  and  God  ; 
Let  the  gloomy  path  be  trod  ; 
Why  stand  sbivMng  on  the  sbofu. 
Why  not  boldly  Tenture  o'er? 
Where  unerring  Virtue  guides. 
Let  us  brave  the  windu  and  tidei. 
Safe,  tbroagh  seas  of  doubts  and  lieaii^' 
Rides  the  barh  which  Vtftne  stem,  ' 
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No.  XX. 

*'  I  am  but  a  gatherer,   and  dealer  id  other 
men's  stuff."  ' 

Criminal  Complaisance, 
A  Mt  EoflMh  tmveller  visiting  Phiia- 
delpbia,  aiKft*«(nerving  several  prisoners  at 
the  bars  of  tbe  lower  room  in  tlie  House  of 
Correction,  says,  he  enquired  of  an  old 
German,  what  might  generally  be  their  of- 
fences, "  They  had  been,"  said  he,  "  most 
oT  them  speculating  loo  much/*  It  seemed 
hard  thus  to  punish  men  for  the  ingenious 
use  of  their  wits,  so  I  begged  a  further  ex- 
planation:  they  had  been  forging  bank 
notes !  This  delicate  definition  reminded 
roe  of  a  farmer  at  Watertowu,  with  whom 
fTe  fell  Upon  the  subject  of  English  desert- 
ers :  *•  We  don't  want  them  here,**  said  he, 
**  they  are  too  familiar  by  half.**  Now, 
though  I  could  readily  believe  of  these  my 
countrymen,  that  bftsbfulness  had  no  part 
hi  them,  it  seemed  an  odd  ground  of  com* 
plaint  for  a  Yankey ;  so  I  repeated,  some-' 
thing  wonderiiigly,  *  Too  familisr  1'  **  Aye," 
rejoined  he,  **  they  stral  every  thing  they 
can  lay  their  hands  upon !  !** 

Estalted  Benevolence. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  Swiss  doc- 
tor Michael  Schuppach,of  Lengnau,  in  the 
Emiiiienthal,  who  was  highly  celebrated, 
and  mach  in  vogue  in  the  last  century.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Archdeacon  Coxc,  in  his 
Travels  in  Switzerland,  who  himself  con- 
Mlfed  him*.  There  was  a  time  when  peo- 
ple of  distmction  and  fortune  camo  to  him, 
particularly  from  France  and  Germany, 
and  even  from  more  distant  countries;  and 
innumerable  are  the  cures  which  hcfper. 
fonned  upon  patients  given  up  by  thefTe. 
gular  physicians.  There  werb  once  assem- 
bled la  Michael  Schuppah*s  laboratory,  a 
great  many  distinguished  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  partly  to  consult  him, 
and  partly  out  of  curiosity ;  and  among  them 
many  French  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
RoaaiaD  prince,  with  his  daughter,  whose 
angular  beauty  attracted  general  attention. 
A  young  French  marquis  attempted,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  ladies  to  display  his 
wit  on  the  miraculous  Doctor  \  but  the  lat- 
ter, though  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  answered  so  pertinently, 
that  the  marquis  had  uot  the  laugh  on  his 
side.  During  this  conversation,  there  en- 
tered an  old  peasant,  meanly  dressed,  with 
a  anow  white  beard,  a  neighbour  of  Schup- 
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pach*fi.  Schnppach  directly  turned  away 
from  his  great  company,  to  his  old  neigh- 
bour, and  hearing  that  his  wife  was  ill,  set 
about  preparing  (he  necessary  medicine  for 
her,  without  paying  much  attention  to, his 
more  exalted  guests,  whose  business  he  did 
not  think  «o  pYessing.  I'he  marquis  was 
now  deprived  of  one  subject  of  his  wit,  and 
therefore  chose  for  his  butt  the  old  man, 
who  wai  waiting  while  his  neighbour  Mi- 
chael was  preparing  something  for  his  old 
Mary.  After  many  silly  jokes  on  his  long 
white  beard,  he  offered  a  wager  of  twelve 
louis  d'ors.  that  none  of  the  ladies  would 
kiss  the  old  dirty  looking  fellow.  The 
Russian  princess  hearing  these  wordsy 
made  a  sign  to  her  attendant,  who  brought 
her  a  plate.  The  princess  put  twelve  louis 
d*ors  on  it,  and  had  it  carried  to  the  m^r- 
qnis,  who  of  course  could  not  decline  ad- 
ding twelve  others.  Then  the  fair  Russian 
went  up  to  the  old  peasant  with  the  long 
beard,  and  said,  ♦*  Permit  me,  venerable 
father,  to  salute  you  after  the  fsishion  of  my 
country.**  Saying  this,  she  embraced  him, 
and  gave  him  a  kiss.  She  then  pre&ented 
him  the  gold  which  was  on  the  plate,  with 
these  words-,  **  Take  this  as  a  remembrance 
of  me,  and  as  a  sign  that  the  Russian  gills 
think  it  their  duty  to  honour  old  age.*' 

Glorious  War. 

A  writer  in  the  Northern  Star  (No.  12«) 
has  enumerated  2\0  battles  fought  in  thin 
country  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  close  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion.  In 
only  40  of  these  is  the  slaughter  ascertained  ; 
but  in  those  40  battles  were  sacriOced  no 
less  than  580,000  human  beings  I—**  O 
what  a  glorious  thing^s  a  battle  T' 
Gas  Lights. 

Count  Rumford  was  so  dexterous  and  so 
frugal  in  his  management  of  heat,  that  it 
was  facetiously  alleged  he  could  have  con* 
trived  to  cook  hts  dinner  with  the  warmth 
of  the  smoke  of  his  neighbour's  chimney. 
Improbable  and  ludicrous  t(s  this  might 
seem,  it  is,  however,  much  less  wonderful, 
than  the  production  of  the  light,  which  now 
gives  lustre  to  our  shops  and  streets,  elicit- 
ed from  a  vapour  that  is  invisible,  and  that 
might  have  continued,  as  it  used  to  be,  un- 
known and  unsuspected,  had  not  its  fatal 
inflammations,  accidentally  occurring  in 
6ur  mines,  led  to  those  inventions  by  which 
its  illuminating  properties  have  been  made 
subservient  to  comfort,  and  its  dangerous 
powers  completely  subdued.  The  aame 
substance  that  furnishes  the  mild  and  bril- 
liant gas  light  of  our  metropolis,  is  no  other ' 
than  the  noxious,  awful  Jire  damp  of  our 
coal-pits,  the  horrible  explosions  of  which 
it  has  been  the  triumph  of  Sir  Humphrey 
2  N 
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Davy*s  genliu  to  prereot.  Thii  tubstance 
is  tbe  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  of  cbeoiUta, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  tbe  former  to  one 
part  cf  the  latter,  mixed  with  carbonic  arid, 
and  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  coal.  —  Wherever  this  fire  damp 
amounts  to  I -12th  of  tbe  bulk  of  common 
air  present,  it  will  t>e  apt  to  explode  with 
a  candle.^  The  o/ifr  damp,  of  the  same 
coal  pits,  in  which  the  former  is  collected, 
is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  chemists, 
and  has  obtained  its  common  name  among 
the  pitmen  from  its  exploding  subsequently 
to  the  other,  in  the  subterraneous  chambers, 
in  consequence  o^  its  being  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  lying  near  tbe  floor, 
while  tbe  /ire  damp,  from  its  specific  light- 
ness occupies  the  highest  space  in  the 
chamber  of  the  mine.  It  is  this  carbonic 
acid  that,  mixing  with  the  gas  furnished 
for  our  lighii,  corrodes  the  copper  tubes 
through  which  it  passes,  and  renders  it 
unfavourable  to-  health  in  dwellings  not 
iufiicientJy  ventilated.  Such  iuconveui- 
ences,  however,  chiefly  arise  from  negli- 
gence m  the  preparation  of  the  gas.  If 
properly  passed  through  lime«water,  the 
gas  is  washed  6f  its  impure  and  noxious 
qualities,  by  the  attraction  and  absorption 
on  the  part  of  the  lime  towards  the  carbo- 
nic acid  gas. 

Catholic  Emblems, 
It  is  a  fact,  little  known,  even  to  artists, 
that  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  **  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  painted  by  Rubens, 
represents  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
two  accusers  of  the  woman,  are  striking 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The 
young  man  teen  immediately  behind  the 
woman  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  Van- 
dyck, 

German  Diversions. 
The  evening  amusements  in  Germany 
are  very  various,  and  will  sometimes  almost 
fall  under  the  dreaded  denomination  of 
puerile.  Not  content  with  requesting 
young  ladies  to  recite  verses,  they  will 
•ometimes  invert  tbe  natural  order  of  things, 
and  compel  children  to  act  plays,  while 
grown  people  will  play  cross  questions  and 
crooked  answers,  qr  standing  in  a  circle, 
and  holding  a  cord  in  their  hands,  pass  a 
ring  from  one  to  the  other,  imposing  it 
upon  some  one  of  the  party,  to  discover  in 
whose  possession  it  is  to  t>e  found.  Acting 
riddles  is  a  favourite  game,  and  one  which 
is  well  calculated  to  amuse  those,  who 
wisely  resolve  to  be  amused  when  they  can. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  company  retire  in 
an  adjoining  room,  where  they  concert  to- 
gether how  best  to  repreieDt  by  action  the 


difiereDt  syllables  which  compose  a  word, 
and  then  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word. 
They  presently  return,  and,  carrying  on 
their  preconcerted  action,  require  the  com- 
pany to  resolve  their  riddle.  Thus,  for  is- 
stance,  on  one  occsMon  the  word  which 
was  determined  upon  was  JumtoHx.  Some 
of  the  actors  coming  from  their  retirement, 
began  to  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass,  cili- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  coropaaj  very  pa^ 
ticularly  to  it  by  their  action,  tbus  repre- 
sentiiig  Ju,  Others  came  forwards  imitit- 
ing  Uie  various  maladies  and  misfortaues 
of  life,  thus  acting  the  syllable  muta. 
Then,  finally,  tottered  into  the  circle  an 
Italian  duke  and  a  Prussian  genertl«  do. 
iber  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  drened 
in  sheets,  and  leading  strings  j— s  fine 
bouncing  emblem  of  Jumeavx, 

The  Parse  in  the  Eight  Pocket. 
The  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  it 
Newmarket  Races,  just  before  tbe  horsei 
started,  missed  his  pocket  t)ook,  contaiDiBg 
some  hundreds  in  Bank  notes.  When  tbe 
knowing  ones  came  about  his  Royal  High- 
ness^ and  oflered  him  several  bels,  he  said, 
he  had  lost  his  money  already,  and  could 
not  aflbrd  to  venture  any  more  that  day. 
Tbe  horse  which  the  Duke  intended  to 
back  was  distanced,  «o  he  consoled  himself 
that  the  loss  of  his  |>ocket  book  was  ooly 
a  temporary  evil,  as  he  should  hate  paid 
away  as  much,  had  he  betted,  to  (be 
worthies  of  the  iurf.  The  race  was  no 
sooner  over,  than  a  veteran  half  pay 
officer  presented  his  Royal  Highness  willi 
his  pocket  book,  saying  he  found  it  near 
the  stand,  but  had  not  an  opportonity 
of  approaching  him  t>efore.  The  Duke 
generously  replied.  "  I  am  glad  it  hai 
fallen  into  such  g(M>d  hands;  keep  iti 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  it  would 
have  been  by  this  time  dispersed  amoaj 
the  black  legs  and  knaves  of  Nermarket.** 

Gaelic  Poetry, 
The  scene  of  tbe  followiBg  fraptnt  ii 
laid  in  a  distant  part  of  the  WestHigklsBdfc 
Tbe  l^trd  of  Glenfiorich  lay  at  tbe  poiot 
of  death ;  and  his  daughter,  Elleo,  tbe 
Udy  of  Lord  Campbell  Heoch  (or  the 
Red)  was  hastening  to  attend  bin.  The 
port  or  landing-place  nearest  to  the  castle 
of  Glenfiorich  seems,  at  that  tine,  to  ban 
t>eeo  Allaudba ;  although,  at  tbe  pfoeot 
day,  tbe  ooly  tokens  that  it  was  ouce  the 
residence  of  man,  are  to  be  seen  ii  the 
ivy^lad  walkofafew  rooAe»  tepeiDtt^ 
and  the  stauled  remaina  of  what  anght 
once  have  been  tall  ^nd  ilalciy  treeii 
Tbe  writer  of  this  beard  it  aimg^  in  Gtdi^ 
to  a  slow  and  aoleoin  air,  hv  ao  interstfiH 
girl  of  that  country^  and  bafiog  bt« 
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moved  by  the  pathos,  alike  of  (he  music  and 
the  poetry,  wrote  it  down  that  she  might 
translate  it  at  her  leisure.  It  loses  much  of 
its  native  beauty  and  sweetness  in  the 
translation ;  and  probably,  the  only  style 
in  which  it  could  be  rendered,  with  even  a 
distant  chance  of  success,  is  that  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  metrical  ballad,  which  it  is 
here  attempted  to  imitiile: 

"  Ellen  Bhoyorhyd  (or  the  Beautiful). 
"  Row  wpel,  my  boalie,  row  weel. 
Row  wed,  luy  merry  meu  a*. 
For  there's  duul  aud  there's  wae  in  Glenftorich's 

bowers. 
And  tliere*s  jfrief  in  my  father's  ha\ 
*'  And  the  skiff  it  danced  licht  on  tiie  merry  mce 

waves» 
And  it  flew  over  the  water  sae  l>lue, 
And  the  wiod  it  blew  licht,  and  the  moon  it« 

sbooe  bricht^- 
Bat  the  boatie  near  reached  Allandho. 

"  Ohon,  for  fair  Ellen,  Oboa! 

Ohon  !  for  the  pride  of  Stratbcoe— 

In  the  deep,  deep  sea,  in  the  salt,  salt  bree. 

Lord  Rcoch,  thy  Ellen  lies  low.** 

A  Bad  Bargain. 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Marchesi, 
the  celebrated  sin^^er,  when  he  made  an 
engigement  to  sing  one  season  at  Parma ; 
besides  an  enormous  salary,  he  stipulated 
in  his  engagemant  to  have  a  table  and 
covers  for  six  found  htm  every  day.  On 
the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  when  his  dinner 
hour  came,  he  asked  if  dinner  was  ready. 
He  was  told  that  none  was  ordered.  He 
inquired  of  the  manager  the  cause  uf  this 
neglect,  stating,  (hat  by  his  articled  he  was 
to  be  found  a  table  with  six  covers.  The 
manager  conducted  him  into  another  room, 
and  there  pointed  out  to  him  a  table,  with 
six  covers  on  it.  *'  But  I  see  no  dinner  on 
the  Ubie."  "  With  dinner  I  have  nothing 
to  do :  I  promised  you  (replied  the  manager) 
a  table  and  six  covers,  but  I  made  no 
•tipotation  whatever  to  provide  any  eata- 
bles.*'— ^The  angry  Signor  commenced  an 
xctkm  agiiogt  the  manager,  and  lost  his 


The  rainy  Saint. 
Saint  Swithin,  in  the  Saxon  Swlthum, 
received  hit  clerical  tonsure,  and  put  on 
the  roonastic  habit,  at  the  old  monastery  at 
Winchester.  He  was  of  noble  parentage, 
mod  passed  his  youth  in  philological  pursuits. 
SwitbiD  waa  promoted  to  holy  orders  by 
Helmatan,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  whose 
death,  in  S58,  King  Ethel woK  granted  him 
the  tee.  In  this  he  continued  eleven^ years, 
and  died  in  868.  He  requested  that  be 
miffht  be  baHed  in  the  open  churchyard, 
and  not  in  the  chancel  of  tn^  ministers^  as 
was  naoal  with  other  bishops,  and  his 
request  waa  complied  with,  but  the  monks, 


on  his  being  canonized,  considering  it  dis- 
gracefal  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a  public 
cemetery,  resolved  to  remove  his  body  into 
the  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done 
with  solemn  processsion  on  the  loth  of 
July.  It  rained,  however,  so  violently  for 
forty  days  succeed in"^,  that  the  design  was 
abauifoned  as  heretical  and  blasphemous, 
and  thev  honoured  his  memory  by  erecting 
a  chapel  over  his  grave,  at  which  many 
miraculous  cures  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  have 
been  performed.  To  the  at>ove  circumstance 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  old  sayings 
•*  that  if  it  ratns  on  8t.  Swithin's,  it  will 
rain  forty  days  foil  lowing.*' 

German  CreduUttf. 

Professor  Bohmer,  at  Gottingen,  has 
published  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
work  under  the  title  of  <*  Manual  of  the 
Literature  of  Criminal  Law.'*  In  this  work 
we  find  the  following  proof  of  the  supersti* 
tion  and  cruelty  which  prevailed  in  flun- 
gary,  with  respect  to  Witches,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  last  century. 

In  a  report  from  the  Segedin,  of  the 
26lh  of  July,  1728,  it  is  said,  •«  As  several 
persons  of  both  sexes  have  been  lately 
thrown  into  prison  here,  they  have  not 
only  been  very  strickly  examined,  but  also 
....  sentenced  to  be  burned.  But  before 
this  sentence  was  executed  on  them;  they 
were  first,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  this 
place,  put  to  the  proof;  that'  is  to  say, 
they  were  let  down  into  the  water,  with 
their  hands  bound,  and  a  long  rope  fastened 
round  their  bodies  :  but,  according  to  tbe 
manner  of  witches,  they  floated  on  the 
water  like  a  piece  of  dry  wool.  After 
this,  they  were  immediately  pot  to  the 
second  proof,  namely,  laid  in  the  scales,  to 
see  how  heavy  each  was.  upon  which  it 
was  astonishing  to  behold  that  a  tall  and 
robuit  woman  weighted  no  more  than 
three  drams,  and  her  husband,  who  was 
not  of  tbe  smallest,  only  five  drams,  and 
the  I  est  on  an  average  only  half  an  ounce 
three  drams,  and  even  less.  On  the  20th 
of  this  month  the  sentence  was  executed 
on  \S  persons,  namely,  six  sorcerers  and 
seven  witches,  ivho  were  all  burned  alive. 
Among  them  the  last  year*s  Justice  of  the 
town,  a  man  otherwise  highly  esteemed 
by  every  body,  82  years  old,  adorned  the 
funeral  pile! !  It  is  not  to  be  described 
bow  dreadful  this  spectacle  was  to  behold ; 
three  wood  piles  were  erected  a  league 
from  the  town,  with  a  great  stake  fixed  in 
tbe  middle  of  each :  to  this  stake  four 
malefactors  were  bound  with  ropes  upon 
each  pile,  and  then  a  woman  who  was  not 

yet  burned,  was   beheaded 

thereupon  all  the  piles  were  kindled,  and 
set  in  full  flames  at  ooce.* 
SMS 
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French  Newspaper  aecuracy. 
A  whimsical  mistake  ia  made  in  the 
Moiiiteur,  \o  itstraiislatioo  of  the  proceed- 
ini^s  of  the  l^st  day  of  the  Westmiiitter 
election,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
orations  of  Hiwl.  In  Norfolk  street,  and 
the  display  amongst  the  crowd  of  whtie 
feathers^Xhe  latter  are  designated  as  intended 
to  be  emblematical  of  a  stigma  vpon 
udtdtery. 

Female  Intrepiduy. 

Madame  Elenore  de  Mol»rey  had  a 
mere  general  acquaintance  with  lif  r  when 
Ibey  made  a  journey  together,  some  years 
ago,  to  Bagneres,  where  I  hey  were  going 
to  take  the  waters.  Madame  D'Kttivale 
had  with  her,  her  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  whose  beauty  begins  to  be  talked  of  iu 
the  world.  A  singular  conformity  of  taste, 
of  opinions,  (which  at  that  time  were  only 
sentiments)  and  which  the  iutiraacy  of  a 
few  days  developed,  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  union  between  these 
two  young  ladies,  which  was  soon  to  be 
cemented  by  a  horrible  event. 

A  few  leagues  on  the  way  from  Bagneres 
lo  t,achon>  on  seeing  a  steep  road,  which 
made  itv  necessary  to  put  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  their  carriage,  Madame  de  Mou- 
brey  proposed  to  her  companion  to  descend 
the  mouutain  on  foot.    The  Utter  fearing 
the  fatigue  more  than  the  danger  of  the 
road,  entrusted  her  daughter  to  the  care  of 
a  maid,  aod  remained  alone  in  the  carriage. 
The  road  passed,    for   about   a   hundred 
toises,  between  two  precipices,  the  depth 
of  which  was  concealed  by  the  hedges  and 
brush-wood  which  covcrecl  the  edge.    The 
little  girl  holdtirg  the  servant  by  the  hand, 
was  walking  in  a  path  worn  on  the  side  of 
the  road.    Madame  dc  Mobrey,  who  had 
taken  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
few  steps  before  them  ;  suddenly  a  piercing 
ahriek  is  heard— she  turns,  and  sees  the 
servant  stretched  upon  the  ground  writhing 
in  convulsions  of  despair.    She  runs  op— 
the  child  is  still  rolling  a  precipice  above  a 
hundred  feet  deep ;  without  hesitating  an 
instant— without  reflecting  oh  the  dreadful 
danger  which  she  braves— a  young,  weak, 
and  delicate  women  descends,  or  rather 
rushes  down  this  abyss ;  directing  herself 
in  her  descent  by  thecriesofthe  unfortunate 
little  girl,  who  is  hanging  to  the  branches 
of  an  old   willow,   suspended   over  the 
pointed  rocks  which  hne  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss.    The  heroic  Elenore,  to  whom 
nature,  at  this  noment  gives  a  degree  of 
strength,  which  she  will  perhaps  never  feel 
again,  disengages  the  child,  seizes  with  her 
teeth  her  collar  of  her  frock,  makes  her 
ascend  before  her,  and  holdiog  by  the 


briars  and  thorus,  which  tear  in  vain  her 
face  and  hands,  she  succeeds  after  an 
hour's  supernatural  efforts,  in  restoring  the 
child  to  her  mother,  whom  the  postilion, 
who  held  her  in  his,  arms,  had  alone 
presented  from  throwing  herself  down  the 
precipice.  1  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
painful  and  transporting  scene  which  follow- 
ed the  unhoped- for  re-nnion.  1  was  not 
witness  to  it ;  and  there  are,  besides,situalions 
in  hfe,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  irr 
order  to  describe  them.  (L'Eomite  en 
Provence.)     - 

College  Anecdote. — In  the  coarse  of 
the  publication  of  the  Spectator  in  foho, 
the  paper  as  it  came,  was  commonly  hong 
up  within  the  bars  of  the  coffee  hooses  at 
Oxford  and   Cambridge.     A  wap.  at  the 
University,  who  stole  in  to  read  No.  1 54, 
which  bears  for  its  motto  that  well-known 
passage  from  Juvenal,  «  Nemo  rtpentefttit 
tttrpissimus,"'  wrote  underneath  the  follow- 
free  translation  "  It  is  a  long  while  ere  one 
becomes  a  Senior  Fellow. 
Natural  Affection  too  powerful  for  Imperial 
Etiquette. 
The  following  anecdote  of  the  feelings  of 
his  grandmother,  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  the  present  emperor  Francis  U.  of  Ans- 
tria,  is  alike  honourable  to  the  Empress  and 
to  her  people :— to  her  emphatic  oratory, 
and  their  loyalty,  and  loyal  anticipations, 
with  the  interest  they  took  in  the  welfare 
of  their  Royal  Family. 

After     the    death  of  her  consort,  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  never  appear- 
ed either  in  court  diversions  or  in  the  thea- 
tre, when  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
February.   1768,  whilst  employed  in  her 
night-dresa  in  her  cabinet,  she  received  ia- 
formation,  by  the  conrier  from   Florence, 
of  the  birth  of  her  ^frandson  Francis.  With- 
out any  attendants  slie  rushed  through  the 
anti-room  and  the  adjoining  corridors  to 
the  theatre  contiguous  to  the  palace,  bant 
open  the  imperial  box,  pushed  through  aD 
the  chamberlains,  grand  dukes,  and  grvp 
duchesses,  unexpected  and  unrecognixed,to 
the  front  of  the  box,  enthusiastically  cal- 
led out  to  the  pit  in  the  homely  dislert  of' 
her  people— Der  Leopold  kai  a  Bmeb^u''^ 
**  LeoQold  has  got  a  boy  T*— Language  is 
inadequate  to  express  the  effect  produced 
by  these  words« 

Ecclesiastical  Recomsiumdaiiam  of  Pwask- 
ment,  tx-eotkedru. 
The  Ibllowing  proof  that  the  Church  cf 
Rome  is  the  same  now  as  ever  she  was— 
and  that  her  memt>ers  retain  the  same  iai- 
placable  spirit,  appears  in  the  Calcutta  Ga* 
zette  of  Jan.  1,  1818,  derived  from  "onr 
friends  lately  arrived  from  the  neigbboar- 
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hood  of  PeriiBmbuco/'  Enthusiasm  as- 
sumes maDy  forms ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
inferred  that  the  Friar  who  coutd  thus  dis- 
play his  fury,  would  be  very  capable  of  re- 
newing the  character  of  Dominic,  the  dog 
who  perambulated  the  world  with  a  tornh  in 
tiis  mouth,^as  his  mother  dreamed  con 
cerninghcr  issue,  when  pregnant  with  him) 
when  he  established  the  i  nquisition .  From 
all  such  madmen,  fanatics,  and  advisers,&oo(/ 
I^ordt  deliver  vs  !  and  the  world  at  large  /  ! 

When  the  new  Governor,  General  Luiz 
cle  Re&^o,  had  with  his  victorious  army,  en- 
tered Pernambucoj  his  wife  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  having  a  particular 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  had  fervently 
prayed  her  for  the  success  of  (he  expedi- 
tion, and  firmly  believed.it  was  due  to  her 
assistance,  prevailed  upon  him  to  ofF<-r  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  heavenly  pro- 
tectrix.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mar>, 
icoown  in  the  city  under  the  name  of  "  Our 
JLady  of  Glory,"  was  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  placed  on  a  magnificent  aliar, 
erected  in  an  open  field  to  admit  a  greater 
concourse  of  people.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  Governor,  liis  lady,  and  all  the 
civil  and  military  ofiicers,  snt  on  both  sidps 
of  the  statue,  and  in  a  pulpit  opposite  to  it 
appeared  a  Franciscan  Friar,  chosen  by 
the  Governess  to  preach  on  the  occasion. 
The  monk,  who  had  a  great  deal  more  zeal 
than  sense,  and  who  knew  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  signalised  himself  in  Portugal 
and  in  Spain  against  the  common  invader, 
thus  began  his  oration  :-^ 

"  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  you,  who 
insiptred  to  our  nobfe  Governor  the  heroic 
courage  he  displayed  against  a  host  of 
French  infidels  on  such  a  day  at  such  a 
place  (enumerating,  one  after  another,  all 
tiie  occasions  in  which  the  services  of  the 
Goveruor  had  been  conspicuous)  you,  who 
have  lately  inspired  to  him  the  effective 
means  by  which  he  has  crushed  an  infa- 
mous rebellion,  why  do  you  not  inspire 
him  now,  how  he  is  to  treat  the  arch  trai- 
tors of  this  abominable  city  ?  But  your- 
selft  most  illustrious  General  and  Governor. 
why  do  you  not  call  upon  her  'to  iuspire 
you?  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  to 
address  ber,  1  will  do  it  for  you/'  * 

As  he  finished  these  words,  the  preacher 
jumped  out  of  the  pulpit  and  went  to  the 
•tatoe.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes, 
apparently  in  close  conversation  with  it, 
he  returned  to  the  pulpit  and  said,  "Now, 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of 
God,  !  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do. 
L«t  as  many  gibbets  he  planted  in  this 
field  as  there  are  many  male  inhabitants  in 
4he  plaee^  let  all  the  villains  be  suspended 


to  them  by  their  necks,  and  let  all  the  fe- 
males be  whipped  by  your  soldiers.'* 

The  Governor  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  withdrew  for  fear  of  scandalising  the 
congregation  by  a  fit  of  laughter  which 
it  was  impossible  far  him  to  refraiu.  *'  Is  it 
so,  noble  Goveruor  ?  (cried  the  monk)  you 
go  away, and  will  not  listen  to  my  admo- 
nitions ?  Well,  1  go  away  myself.  I  baVe 
done  my  duty,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  devil  to 
do  the  rest.'* 

The  Lawyer  no    Farmer:    or  Coke  upon 
Erskine. 

An  Anecdote  lately  related  by  Mr.  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  at  his  Annual  Meeting  at  Holk- 
ham. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Erskine,  then  in  the 
company,  said  Mr.  Coke,  1  must  beg  to 
relate  an  anecdote  which  wilhshow  you 
what  immense  improvement  his  Lordship 
must  have  made  in  these  studies,  to  venture 
on  such  a  topic,  since  the  first  time  1  had 
the  honour  of  his  company  here.  He  was 
riding  in  a  barouche  by  a  field  of  wheat  a 
few  years  ago  (at  a  time  when  he  certain- 
ly was  not  prepared  to  enlighten  us  in  the 
diflficultifs  of  the  point  in  question)  and  he 
suddenly  clappe<l  his  hanHN  toj2:ether,  and 
cried,  **  Good  God!  Mr.  Coke !  What  a  beau- 
tiftd  piece  of  Lavender  1" 

No  Poor:  the  Work-house  pulled  down, 
Mr.  Coke  stated,  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing had  wovi 'e\h\fid  ioT  forti/two  years, 
l  he  extension  of  farms  where  Hocks  were 
to  be  employed,  was  unavoidable,  but  if 
capital  and  skill  were  applied  to  such 
farms,  and  the  flocks  were  made  the  mean^ 
of  increasing  the  corn  produce,  so  far  from 
its  being  injurious  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,  experience  had  proved  it  to  be 
highly  advantageous;  since  he  could  state 
from  actual  enumeration,  that  fAree  times 
the  numbet-  of  inhabitants  were  maintained 
0n  the  same  space  of  ground  as  before.  In 
all  his  parish,  there  was  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, of  any  age,  tliat  did  not  find  full 
employment— and  they  even  wanted  hands. 
He  had  been  applied  to,  some  time  ago,  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  three  pa'- 
rtshes  of  Holkham,  Warham,  and  Wigton, 
to  say,  that  their  poor-fiouse  was  no  longet* 
wnnted-^Xh^U  in  fact  it  was  a  burden  to 
keep  up — that  their  poor  were  so  much  dimi' 
nished,  they  had  no  use  for  it;  and  when  he 
told  them  to  consider  well  what  they  were 
about,  and  to  look  forward  to  times  when 
the  poor  might  increase  upon  them,  they 
said  they  were  convinced  that,  by  the  spi- 
rit of  independence  which  their  comfort 
inspired,  and  the  certainty  gf  labour,  they 
had  no  dread  of  a  reverse,  for  the  whole 
district  was  industrious  and  moral)  sotht 
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workhouse  was  pulled  down^  and  the  a^cd 
and  infirm  were  a  ver>  small  yieiglit  upon 
the  three  parishes. 

•^*  We  recommend  this  anecdote  to 
those  who  describe  Old  England  as  a  land 
of  starvation  and  death  ;  and  think  it 
necessary  to  seek  better  fortuoes  iu  Nciv 
England. 


INT£RESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THE 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIA 

CALCUTTA  EXCHANGE. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  Plans  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  an  Ex- 
change and  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
to  report  on  the  same  to  a  General  Meeting 
of  the  Subscribers  ;  haying  prepared  their 
Report,  a  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  and 
others  intere»ted  in  the  Plan,  was  held 
Nov.  5lh,  1817,  agreeably  to  Public  Adver- 
tisement at  Messrs.  Grccnway  and  Co.*s 
Rooms.  When  the  Report  being  read  and 
approved  of,  the  Meeting  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  ; 

1st.  That  the  prospectus  of  the  Plan  for 
the  erection  of  an  Exchange  in  Calcutta, 
which  ^las  been  for  some  time  past  in  cir- 
culation, and  for  the  building  of  which  the 
Government  has,  in' a  most  liberal  manner, 
made  a  graut  of  land  in  a  situation  well 
adapted  for  the  site  of  such  an  Establish- 
ment, is  founded  on  principles  likel)  to 
prove  beneBcial  to  the  Commercial  Inter- 
ests of  this  City,  and  to  be  a  great  sourceof 
convenience  to  strangers  visiting  it  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

3od.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Meet- 
ing, that  the  measure,  being  a  public  one, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  only,  it  is  not 
likely  to  throw  any  undue  ex  pence  on  its 
supporters,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  projected  and  ex- 
pected mesns,  will,  after  defraying  all  the 
charges  of  the  Establishment,  including 
interest  of  money  on  tlic  capital  that  may 
be  expended,  afford  a  Revenue  applicable 
to  beneficial  objcits  connected  with  the 
general  commercial  interests  of  this  place. 

3d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  the  means  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going resolution,  will  be  amply  realized 
from  the  emoluments  arising  from  public 
Bales,  to  be  held  at  the  Exchange,  and  the 
subscriptions  to  be  received  for  the  privi- 
lege of  frequenting  the  Rooms. 

4th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  the  Commission  to  be  chargeable 


on  Property  sold  by  Public  sale  at  the  Ex- 
change, should  not  exceed  half  per  cent ; 
exclusive  of  charges  for  printing  Cata- 
logues, &c.  and  in  cases  when  it  may  have 
been  boughtin,  only  one-eighth  per  cent 
shall  he  levied. 

5th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  very  great  advantages  will  gene- 
rally rcKuli  from  the  disposal  of  articles  of 
merchandize  by  public  sale  in  tlie  manner 
proposed,  as  besides  combining  all  the  de- 
mand for  them,  it  will  not  only  tend  to  es- 
tablish a  greater  uniformity  in  prices  than 
at  present  prevails,  and  which  gives  origin  to 
much  perplexity  and  speculations,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difference,  in  the  miuds  of  those 
at  a  distance  who  have  transactions  de- 
pending here  i  but  it  will  afford  an  effec- 
tual means  of  destroying  tlie  collusion  that 
sometimes  exists  between  the  persons 
charged  with  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ar- 
ticles J  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  frauds 
that  reanlt  from  it,  to  the  detriment  both  of 
the  proprietor  and  bona  fide  purchaser  of 
the  goods. 

6lh.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
iug,  that  persons  purchasing  at  such  pub- 
lic sales  bhould  be  bound  in  all  cases  to  re- 
ceive the  goods  within  three  days  after  the 
sale,  and  that  the  same  should  be  paid  for 
as  delivered,  Unless  the  proprietor  chooses 
to  grant  ari  intlulgcnce  in  this  respect. 

71  h.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing,  that  Subscriptions  forshares  in  the  Ex- 
change should  continue  to  be  received,  that 
those  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,— should 
they  be  desirous  of  supportmg  a  system, 
promising  so  many  benefits  both  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  the  commercial  community  at 
large. 

8th.  That  it  is  (he  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  a  suitable  place  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  allotted  for  the  reception  of  sam- 
ples of  all  descriptions  of  merchandize,  and 
that  all  persons  be  allowed  freely  to  depo- 
sit such  therein  ;— the  sample  so  deposited 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandtim  of 
the  quantity,  of  the  particular  arttele  for 
sale,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  or  Con- 
signee, and  where  to  be  found,  if  he  is  not 
to  be  met  with  on  'Change  ;— all  samples 
to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Exchange,  and  to  be  registered  by  him  in 
a  book,  stating  the  date  of  their  being  de- 
posited, and  a  small  fee  to  be  paid  on  a 
sale  of  the  goods  being  effected. 

9th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing that  all  notices  and  advertisements  re- 
specting  the  sales  of  merchandize  (whether 
private  or  public)  the  freighting  or  sale  of 
ships,  &c.  be  allowed  to  be  put  up  in  the 
Exchange  free  from  any  expence— but  d# 
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such  notice  ^r  adrertisement  shall  be  ad- 
mitted unless  affixed  by  the  clerk,  or  under 
his  directions,  and  the  same  shall  bear  his 
signature  in  the  corner  of  the  paper  with 
the  date  of  its  being  posted  up. 

10th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  the  Establishment  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  conjunction  with  the  Ex- 
change^  is  a  measure  which  promises  so 
many  benefits,  that  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  referred  and  recommended  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Committee 
that  may  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Exchange. 

1 1th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing, that  the  ground  so  lilierally  allotted  by 
Government  for  the  Exchange,  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  a  suit- 
able building  be  erected  on  it,  as  soon  as  a 
proper  plan  and  estimate  can  be  agreed 
upon. 

IStb.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meet- 
ing that  the  Exchan^^e  system,  may  forth- 
with be  adopted  and  followed  up  in  the 
rooms  now  rented  by  St.  Andrew's  Kirk 
Session,  but  soon  expected  to  be  vacated. 

13th.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Meeting,  that  Mr.  Greenway's  offer  of  the 
rooms  at  present  used  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Sicca  Rupees  300  per  month 
for  three  years,  or  until  the  new  Rooms  are 
.  built,  t)e  accepted,  and  that  the.  Exchange 
be  opened  there  as  soon  as  the  Kirk  Session 
shall  give  the  rooms  up. 

14th.  Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  Reso- 
lutions be  printed  and  circulated  for  the 
information  of  the  commercial  community 
of  this  city. 

15th.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  be 
now  appointed  to  carry  the  Plan  into  ef- 
fect, composed  of  the  following  Gentlemen : 


P.  Maitland, 
A.  Robertson, 
R.  Robertson, 
D.  Macintyre, 
J.  Pennington, 
J.  Melville, 
E.Brightman, 


J.  Fullarton, 
J.  Calder. 
M.  Larrulcta, 
J.  Mackillop, 
Wm.  Patrick, 

and 
J.  Small. 


16th.  That  this  Committee  do  meet  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  Greenway's 
Rooms^  and  that  five  of  their  number  have 
power  to  act. 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

Nov.  SI.— The  seventh  anniversary  of 
this  truly  Christian  Institution  was  held  at 
the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last.  The  Re- 
port of  the  committee's  proceedings  during 
the  last  year  was  read  by  Mr.  Udny,  and 
excited  a  lively  interest  in  the  respectable 
company  who  were  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

This  is  the  first  Report  which  anaouncei 


the  establishment  of  "  Bible  Associations,** 
amoRKst  the  poor.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  reports  of  the  Parent  Society, 
must  have  noticed  what  very  essential  aid ' 
has  been  afforded  at  home  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  these  assocfations.  Three  such  in- 
stitutions arc  reported  to  have  arisen  du- 
ring the  last  year;  one  at  Bellary,  and  two 
at  Madras. 

We  can  only  add  that  we  were  gratified 
to  observe  at  the  meeting  of  last  Saturday 
an  unusnal  collection  of  the  Scriptures, 
translated  into  different  languages,  placed 
on  the  table.  In  addition  to  those  which 
were  produced  as  specimensof  the  Oriental 
versions  published  by  the  Calcutta  society, 
we  perceived  a  number  of  new  vorstous 
recently  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Society  at  Petersburgh. 

In  thcalisence  of  the  Prebideut,  the  state 
of  whose  health  had  rendered  it  advise- 
able  that  he  should  make  an  excursion  to 
sea,  Mr.  Udny,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents, 
took  the  chair. 

Scotch  Church,  Opened. 

The  Caledonians  belonging  to  this 
presidency  ^ho  reside  at  a  distance 
from  Calcutta,  will  be  pleased  tp  bear 
that  St  Afldrew*sClinrch  is  nearly  finished, 
and  is  to  be  opened  for  the  performance  of 
divine  worship  according  to  the  furms  of 
the  church  of  Scotlnnd,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1818.  The  exterior  of  thii 
building  is  elegant,  and  its  position  com- 
bines with  its  beauty  to  render  it  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  As  terminating  the  view 
from  the  course  to  tbe  southward,  its  ap- 
pearance is  peculiarly  pleasing  during  the 
progress  of  evening  recreations.  The  in- 
ternal strnctore  is  answerable  to  the  exte- 
rior, and  for  taste  in  the  design  as  well  as 
correctness  in  the  finishing,  it  may  chal- 
lenge rivalsbip  with  any  similar  building 
that  Is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  tbe  world. 
An  organ  has  been  admitted. 

Launch  op  thc  Hastings. 

Jan,  8.— The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
were  gratified  by  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  of^the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Tbe  first  line-of-battle  ship  built 
on  this  river,  was  committed  to  the  waves 
from  tbe  dock-yard  of  Messrs.  Kyds  and 
Co.  at  Kidderpore,  amidst  tbe  acclamations 
of  some  thousands  of  Europeans  and  na- 
tives, whom  curiosity  had  assembled  to 
view  this  beautiful  and  grand  specimen  of 
naval  architecture.  In  bonor  of  tbe  Most 
Noble  the  Governor  General,  she  is  named 
the  "  Hastings," 

After  the  launch  spacious  rooms  weie 
opened  in  the  dock  yaid,  for  tbe  accommo- 
dation of  a  very  nameroas  and  respectable 
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aasenibiy  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  invited 
to  partake  of  the  tiffin  provided  by  the 
committee  of  manageroeot»-at  which  the 
▼ice-president  presided.  Manj  toastg  ap- 
plicable to  the  occasion  were  drank,  and  the 
day  pMsedin  cheerful  convivialit}. 


Asiatic   Society, 

The  Asiatic  Society  continues  its  meet- 
ings \  and  we  are  happy  to  see  its  example 
followed  iu  new  places*  and  under  new  aa- 
spices :  tiic  mutual  desire  for  correspond' 
encc  aud  communication  is  a  pleasing  cir> 
cumstauce. ' 

On  Wednesday  Feb.  II,  1818,  was  held 
a  meeting  of  this  Society  ^  at  which  the 
Lord  Bishop  presided. 

Among  other  things  a  letter  from  M. 
Cuvier,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  rend,  introducing  in 
the  name  of  that  Institution  M.  Diard,  to 
the  Asiatic  Society :  that  gentleman  is  a 
corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Screral  works 
^Iso  were  received. 

JDr.  Wallich  favored  the  society  with 
some  samples  of  paper  made .  of  the 
bark  of  the  papfT-shrub,  a  species  of 
Daphne,  and  probably  the  same  that  is  de- 
scribed by  Fnther  Lauricro  in  his  Flora  of 
Cochin  China.  The  paper  manufactured 
from  this  substance  is  extremely  cheap  and 
durable.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  cal- 
culated for  carfridges,  being  strong,  tough, 
not  liable  to  crack  or  break,  ho\ievcr  much 
bent  or  folded,  proof  against  being  moth- 
eaten,  and  not  iu  the  least  subject  to  damp- 
ness from  any  change  in  the  wcalhcr.  If 
kept  in  water  for  any  considcrabfc  time  it 
will  not  rot,  ^md  is  invariably  used  ail  over 
Kemaoon,  and  in  great  request  in  many 
parts  of  the;  plains,  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing  genealogical  records,  deeds,  &c.  The 
melhod  of  preparing  the  paper  is  extremely 
simple.  Tlie  external  surface  of  the  baik 
being  scraped  otf,  that  uhieb  remains  is 
boiled  in  clean  water,  with  n  smalt  quan- 
tity of  the  ashes  of  the  oak  whiih  whitens 
the^material.  It  is  then  washed,  beat  to 
ft  pulp,  and  after  being  mixed  up  with  the 
/.lirc-st  water,  is  spread  on  moulds  of  frames 
marlc  of  common  bamboo  mats.  Besides 
these  Dr.  "VVallich  presented  to  iLc  Mu- 
seum a  specimen  of  the  Bhojputlra  of  the 
natives,  being  the  outer  rind  of  a  new  spe- 
cies of  birch.  It  is  much  used  in  (be 
mountainous  countries  to  the  north  for 
writing  upon,  i)Hrticularly  by  the  religious. 
On  one  of  the  pieces  was  a  letter  written 
by  the  Rawal,  head  priest  of  Kiddernatb, 
a  temple  on  one  of  the  mountains  pf  the 
Himufayah,  and  a  great  place  of  iiindoo 

{uigrimage.    For  these  specimens  Dr.  Wal- 
ich  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  and  kind- 


ness of  th6  Hon.  E.  Gardner,  Resident  at 
Katmandoo,  who  has  already  rnrirbed  tbe 
botanic  garden  with  many  valuable  vege- 
table productions  of  Nepaul. 

Dr.  VVallich  is  superiutendant  of  tbe 
Botanic  Gardens:  he  also  transmitted 
drawiut;?  of  other  plants. 

A  letter  w.as  read  from  a  new  institntion. 
called  the  SociCte  Folytcchnique  of  tbe 
Jsland  of  Bombon,  desiring  to  establish  a 
correspondence  with  tbe  Asiatic  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Thomson, 
late  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  dated  Calient,  Nov>  3d.  1817> 
transmitting  to  the  Society  drawings  of 
tbe  Cobra  Manilla,  and  two  sorts  of  sea 
snakes.  It  is  said  that  the  Cobra  Manilla 
is  known  on  tbe  Malabar  coast  as  the  ban- 
gle snake,  and  this  name  is  a  translation  of 
Wala  Caripan,  which  in  the  Malabar  Ian- 
gaage  signifies  <he  deadly  bangle,  or  biace* 
let ;  it  has  two  fang  teeth,  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Cobra  Cnpella,  and  its  bite  is 
reckoned  equally  dangerous.  The  length 
varies  (Vom  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  rncbes ; 
but  the  female,  although  rather  larger,  has 
less  brilliant  colours  than  the  male.  Mr. 
Thomson  during  his  re.sidencc  :n  Bengal 
and  the  Upper  Province.*,  has  tried  without 
success  to  obtain  the  snHke  cal!ed  Cobra 
Manilla.  He  ub.icrvcs  that  the  late  Gen. 
Gillespie  received  tbe  hite  of  this  serpent 
when  ho  was  plucking  a  peach,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  afterwards  lost  all  sensa- 
tion. I'he  last  thing  he  recollected  was 
some  perftons  calling  out  for  can  de  luce, 
which  applied  very  copiously,  both  inter- 
nally and  extern  lily,  he  believed,  saved  his 
life,  but  he  added  that  his  constitution  was 
not  fully  restored  in  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Thomson  during  his  stay  at  Calicut 
accidentally  discovered  a  species  of  silk 
worm,  which  feeds  on  the  Leaves  of  tbe  wild 
mango  tree,  Among  the  caterpillars  he 
collected;  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  but- 
terflies, Were  some  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
tittle  linger,  with  heads  and  tails  of  the  co- 
lour of  bright  coral,  and  bodies  covered 
with  silvery  hairs  rising  from  a  black  skin. 
They  soon  left  off  feeding  and  became  rest- 
less, endea\ouring  to  crawl  up  the  sides  of 
the  glass  shade  under  which  they  were 
placed.  The  motion  of  their  beads  from 
side  to  side  was  constant  and  regular,  and 
Mr.  Thomson,  at  length,  found  that  fhey« 
had  constructed  ladders  of  orost  impercep- 
tible threads,  and  when  furnished  with  dry 
twigs  they  began  to  form  their  pods.  The 
quality  of  the  silk  is  coarser  than  that  of 
Bengal,  which  may  proceed  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  food,  as  mulberry  trees  are  not 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut. 
Drawings  of  the  male  and  female  silk-motl| 
accompanied  this  communication. 
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Mr.  Cavier  was  proposed  as  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Society,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop,  and  daly  elected. 

MADRAS. 
CoimAgb:  Rupee  the  Standard. 

By  a  i^ovemmest  proclamation,  it  is  or- 
dered that  the,  silver  rnpr e  shall  in  future 
conatitDte  the  standard  coin  of  this  presi* 
dency,  and  the  pnblic  accounts  arc  in  con- 
sequence to  be  forthwith  converted  into 
rupees.  The  eoinaf^e  of  the  pagoda  is  to 
be  discontinued.  This  measure  will  save 
an  infinite  ileal  of  trouble  to  merchants  and 
others,  who  have  extensive  pecuniary  tran- 
•actions  with  the  different  presidencies. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
IjicreaSing  Stock:  and  Cultivation. 
The  increase  in  the  colony,  of  cultiva- 
tion and  live  stock,  from  the  end  of  1813 
to  the  end  of  1815,  has  been  on  acres  cul- 
tivated 3,756,  pasture  46,645,  horses  and 
mares  437,  and  sheep  3,706.  From  1600 
to  18t5,  or  in  fifteen  jea^s,  the  increase  of 
stock  was  surprisinjr,  beiug  from  163  horses, 
their  highest  number  for  the  first  twelve 
years,  to  2328;  fiom  1,044  horned  cattle, 
to  25  279 ;  and  from  6, 124  sUeeyi  to  62,476  ; 
without  taking  into  the  account  tli**  im- 
mense quantities  of  cattle  annually  killed 
for  the  supply  of  his  Majesty 'h  stores  and 
general  consumption. 
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FOREIGN. 
America  :  United  States. 
Sea  Serpent, 

The  following;  arcounl  of  the  Sea  Ser- 
pent, while  it  fully  confirms  former  state- 
ments, ns  to  his  enormous  size,  jrives  a 
more  just  idea  of  bis  monstrous  powers 
than  any  which  has  preceded  it: — 

'*  I,  Shubael  West,  of  Haltowell,  in  the 
county  of  Keiineher,  master  of  the  packet 
Delia,  plying  between  K<'nnebec  River 
and  Boston,  testify  and  say,  that  I  left 
Boston  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
21st  inst.  and  at  about  six  o*clock,  p.  m. 
Cape  Ann  bearing  W.S.W.  about  two 
leagaes,  steering  a  course  N.N.E,,  saw 
directly  a-head,  distant  three-fifths  of  a 
mile,  an  object,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  the  Sea  Serpent,  so  often  mentioned 
by  others,  engaged  with  a  whale,  that  was 
endeavouring  to  elude  the  attack.  The 
serpent  threw  up  his  tail  from  25  feet  to 
30  feet,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
striking  the  whale  with  tremendous  blows, 
rapidly  repeated,  which  were  distinctly 
heard,  and  very  loud,  for  two  or  three 
minatcs.    They  then  both  disappeared  for 


several  roinntes,  moviog  io  a  W.S.W. 
direction,  when  they  re-appeared  in-shore 
of  ns,  and  nearly  nnder  the  sun,  the 
reflection  being  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
our, seeing  so  distinctly  as  before^  the 
trernendons  blows  were  now  repeated, 
and  as  clearly  heard  as  before.  They 
again  went  down  for  a  short  time,  and 
again  came  np  to  the  surface,  nnder  our 
larboard  quarter,  the  whale  appearing 
first  and  the  serpent  in  pursuit. — Here  our 
view  was  very  fair.  The  serpent  shot  up 
his  tail  through  the  water  to  the  height 
above-mentioned,  which  he  held  out  of 
water  some  time,  waving  it  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time,  while  his  tail  remained 
in  this  position,  raised  his  bead  rather 
leisurely,  15  or  20  feet,  as  if  taking  a  view 
of  tl)c  surface  of  the  sea.  After  remaining 
in  this  situation  a  short  time,  he  again 
sunk  into  the  water,  disappeared,  and  was 
not  seen  after  by  any  oa  board. 

*•  The  serpent's  body  was  larger,  in  my- 
opinion,  than  the  mast  of  any  ship  I  ever 
saw;  his  tail  appeared  very  ragged  and 
rough,  and  was  shaped  something  like  an 
eel's  ;  and  his  head  like  that  of  a  land  ser- 
pent. Being  well  acquainted  with  whaling, 
1  think  the  whale  was  endeavooring  to 
escape,  as  he  spouted  but  once  at  a  time 
on  coming  to  the  surface.  The  whale's 
bark  was  distinctly  seen,  as  well  as  his 
spouting,  and  the  last  time  he  appeared* 
he  went  down  before  the  serpent  came 
up.  The  above  was  seen  by  all  on  board 
(amounting  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons, 
as  well  as  myself)  with  the  exception  of 
one  woman. 

"During  onr  view,  the  combatants  bad 
passed  a  mile  or  more.  The  whale  was  a 
humpback,  and  a  pretty  large  one. 

"  Shubael  West. 

"  Kennehect  ss  ^ 

Less  of  the  Ship  Solon. 

The  brig  Poacher,  Capt.  Malcolm,  arrived 
at  Boston  on  Wednesday,  in  55  days  from 
Liverpool,  via  Fayal,  aod  famishes  the 
following  detail  of  the  loss  of  the  Solon, 
by  lightning : — 

.  «  April  28,  fell  in  with  the  ship  SMon, 
Stoddart,  from  London  for  New  York, 
with  hemp,  dry  goods,  copper,  &c.  which 
had  been  struck  with  lightning  the  evening 
previous  and  set  on  fire,  in  lat.  40.  15. 
lon^.  27.  then  twenty  days  oat.  Took  off 
the  passengers,  27  in  nomber,  and  crew, 
amounting  in  all  to  38,  and  shortly  after 
the  fire  burst  through  the  deck,  aod  we 
saw  the  masts  go  over  the  side.  The 
following  accoont  of  the  disaster  faroished 
by  a  passenger^  agrees  with  the  minatet 
made  on  the' log-book,  with  which  wt 
have  also  been  favoured  :— 
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«  Ob  the  27th  of  A^ril,  at  nine  o'clock 
p.  IN.  a  t>oiIy  of  ligbtniDg  Btrack  the  ship, 


Lioos 


attended  by  a  singular  explosion,  disorder 
ing  every  thing  in  its  passage  down  the 
mainmast ;  the  Captain,  with  many  others 
on  the  upper  deck  were  at  once  knocked 
down ;  on  the  middle  deck  the  same 
effect  was  produced,  yet  in  either  case  no 
lives  were  lost.  Immediately  columns  of 
smoke  rose  from  the  hold  through  every 
aperture.  In  this  emergency  the  thickness 
of  the  smoke  became  such  i^s  to  prevent 
further  respiration.  All  rushed,  on  deck 
in  confusion— the  lightning  still  bursting 
forth,  so  that  the  whole  sea  appeared  like 
a  furnace.  Here  was  one  of  the  most 
distressing  scenes  that  ever  was  witnessed  ; 
the  most  part  of  the  people  half  naked, 
and  it  being  impractibable  to  return  for 
their  clothes,  and  with  no  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  would  be  required 
for  about  two  day*8  subsistence.  In  this 
state  we  continued  tilt  next  day  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  brig  Poacher, 
Capt.  Malcolm,  appeared  in  sight,  and 
ultimately  saved  our  lives.  The  last  boat 
had  scarcely  reached  the  brig  when  the 
Solon's  mizen-mast  fell  by  the  board  and 
the  main-mast  followed  in  abbut  half  an 
hour  after.  At  this  time  the  flames  had 
burst  out  in  every  direction,  so  that 
Providence  bad  sent  this  vessel  to  our  aid 
at  a  most  critical  moment.  So  great  a 
number  of  persons  being  added  to  those 
already  on  board  the  Poapher,  she  having 
before  seven  passengers,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  for  the  Western  Islands,  for 
water  and  provisions.  We  arrived  at 
Fayalonthe  IstMay,  where  every  attention 
was  paid  to  our  wants  by  Mr.  Dabney, 
the  American  Consul,  and  other  persons, 
particularly  Messrs.  Searle,  Parker,  Bayley, 
and  Correa." 

Three  of  the  Solon's  passengers  here 
went  on  board  the  sh^  Norfolk,  for 
liondon;  seven  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  on  board  the  schooner  Prudence, 
Legget,  for  Halifax  -,  and  the  remainder 
have  arrived  in  this  port  in  the  Poacher. 

The  Solon  had  on  board  a  cargo  valued 
at  nearly  200,000/.,  including  abont  90,000/. 
worth  of  drugs.  She  was  a  fine  ship, 
newly  coppered. 

Fkancr. 
Mr,  Dibdin  and  the  Roxhurghe  Club  at 

Paris, 
In  the  number  of  the  Annales  Encyclo- 
p^diques  for  July,  M.Millin,  Keeper  of  the 
Medals,  &c.  at  the  Royal  Library,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  RoT^bnrghe  Anniversary  at  Paris,  by 
Mr.  Dibdin:-- 


While  the  Members  of  the  Roxbaigbe 
Club  were  celebrating,  on  the  17tb  of  Jane, 
the  memory  of  the  first  printers  of  Bocea- 
cio  at  Venice  and  in  England,  under  the 
Presidentship  of  Lord  Spencer,  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Dibdin,  Vice  President, 
unite  d  himself  to  this  biographical  banqnet 
by  a  repetition  of  it,  which  he*  gave  at 
Paris.  He  invited  to  it  M.  Dcnon,  to 
whom  France  is  yet  indebted  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  manuscripts  and  early  edi> 
tions  which  she  possesses,  and  several  of 
the  Conservators  of  the  Royal  Libraiy, 
Messrs.  Vanpraet,  Langla^s,Gail,  and  Mil- 
lin.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  lite- 
rary history  and  bibliography,  offered  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  conversation  ;  tbe 
meeting  displayed  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
gravity  becoming  tbe  banqnet s  of  the 
Muses;  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
adage,  the  guests  were  more  than  three, 
and  less  than  nine.  M.  Gail  recited  some 
Latin  verses  upon  the  occaaion,  tbe  salt 
and  spirit  of  which  were  not  at  first  sa- 
voured by  tbe  guests,  from  the  effect  of  tbe 
toasts.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  Hemes 
Roman  us. 

Effects  of  the  Inundation  at  La  VaUU, 

A  letter  from  Lausanne  estimates  tbe 
losses  occasioned  -by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  lake  of  Bagnes  at  1,100,769 
francs  of  Switzerland,  not  including  the 
expences  which  will  be  incurred  by  tbe 
re-opening  of  a  road  of  several  leagues  fo 
the  valley,  and  the  works  required  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Drance.  In  two  hoort* 
time  the  inundation  covered  an  extent  of 
8  leagues,  with  a  body  of  water  8  feet  deep, 
which  carried  with  it  large  pieces  of  timber, 
the  ruins  of  edifices,  and  trees  which  bad 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  (see  page  841.) 
Earthquake, 

Some  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt 
at  Paris  at  7  in  the  morning  of  tbe  1 9th  of 
July,  which  were  not  perceived  at  Ortbev, 
only  5  leagues  distant  The  oscillations 
took  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  cAain  of  the 
Pyrennees.  Most  violent  rains,  acooaspa* 
nied  by  great  electrical  explosions  followed 
this  phenomenon. 

Germant. 
'  Curious  Hypothesis, 

There  is  a  learned  German,  Mr.  Stheio- 
hauser,  who  announces,  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette, of  Halle,  a  most  singular  hypothesis. 
To  explain  the  variatioNi  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  he  supposes  that  in  the  interior  of 
our  globe,  at  a  depth  of  about  170  miles, 
there  exists  another  small  body,  which  per- 
forms round  the  centre  of  the  earth,  a  revo- 
lution from  West  to  East*  in  a  period  of 
440  years.    This  small  glob^y  endued  with 
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a  mignelic  attradioti,  would  be  the  cause 
of  the  Ftrialion  of  the  magnetic   needle. 
The  calculationa  of  Mr.  Stheinbaaser  ap. 
peirto  agree  exactly  with  experience  ;  he 
litd  predicted,  in    1805,  that  the  needle 
would  be  for  a  time  stationary,  and  at  the 
present  epoch  would  retrograde  towards 
the  East,  what  has,  in   fact,  taken  place. 
He  has  given  to  his  subterranean  planet, 
the  name  of  Pluto.    Mariners,  according  to 
Mr.  Sllieinhauser,  will  have  no  more  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  celestial  bodies  to  guide 
them  at  sea,  it  will  be  sufficiL'ti.t  for  them  to 
understand  the  motions  of  Pluto,  by  obser- 
vation of  the  magnetic  variation. — These 
id^  all  extravagant  as  they  appear,  are 
not  altogether  new:  some  persons  had  al- 
ready, nearly  a  century  since,  imagined  the 
hypothesis  of  a  metallic  or  magnetic  ker- 
nel in  our  globe,-- ( Pans  Paper.) 
Iceland. 
Entptitm  of  the  New  Geyzer. 
Dr.   Henderson,  in  his  Journal  through 
Iceland,    after    describing   in  a    very  in- 
teresting  manner,  the   aqueous  eruptions 
of  the  great  and  new  Geyzer,  visits  the  ce- 
lebrated Mount  Hccb,  which  he  states  to 
be  4000  feet   in    hei;jjht,   23    eruptions   of 
which  are  recorded   between  A.D.    1004 
and  1768,  and  auother  is  now  expected. 
Although  this  Island  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  Tolcanoes  and  hot  springs,  it  is  scarcely 
■  less  remarkable  for  the   yokuls,  or  enor- 
mous mountains  of  ice  which  cover  great 
part  of  its  surface.     One  of  these  icy  alps, 
tbeOrafa  Yokul,  covered  with  the  purest 
sBow,  rises  to  the  amazing  height  of  6,240 
feet    He  describes  the  eruption  of  the  new 
Geyzer    in    the    followiug    words: — The 
morning  after   my  arrival   (1814),   I   was 
awakened  by   its  explosion  about  20  mi- 
nutes past  four  o'clock,  and  hastening  to  the 
crater,  stood  nearly  half  an  hour  contemp- 
laliog  its  jet,  and  the  steady  and  uniuter- 
ropted  emi»9ion  of   the  column  of  spray 
which  followed,  and. which  was  prnjccled 
at  least  lOO  feet  in  the  air.     After  this  it 
gradually  sunk  iuto  the  pine,  as  it  had  done 
the  year  before,  and  I  did  not  expect   to 
•ee  another  eruption    till    the    following 
morning,  however,  about  five  in  the  after- 
Booo,  after  a  great  quantity  of  the  largest 
stones  that  could  be  found  about  the  place 
had  been  thrown  into  the  spring,  I  observed 
it  begin  to  roar  with  more  violence  than 
usual,  and  approaching  the  brink  of  the 
crater,  had  scarcely  time  to  look  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  greatly 
agitated,  when   the  eruption  commenced, 
and  the  boiling  water  rushed  up  in  a  mo- 
ment within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face, 
and  continued  its  course  with  inconceif- 


able  velocity  iuto  the  atmosphere.-— Having 
made  a  speedy  retreat*  I  now  took  my  slu- 
tion  on  the  windward  aide,  and  was  asto* 
nished  to  observe  the  elevation  of  the  jets, 
some  of  them  rising  higher  than  fioo  feet ; 
many  of  (he  fragments  of  stones  wen!  thrown 
much  higher,  and  aome  of  consider! ble  size 
were  raised  to  an  invisible  height.  For 
•ome  time  every  succeeding  jet  nc#*med  f  o 
surpass  the  preceding,  till  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  subterraneous  caverns  beings 
spent,  they  gave  place  to  the  column  of 
steam,  which  continued  to  rush  up  with  a 
deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Na  ples. 

Frescoes  preserved. 

A  Neapolitan  artist  has  succeeded,  bj 
means  of  address  and  patience,  detach- 
ing three  bean tiful  frescoes  of  Dominirhino 
from  the  damp  walls  of  the  PaUce  Fnr- 
nese,  and  affixing  them  to  canvas,  where- 
by they  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  of  deitruclion. 
Meteorology, 

One  of  those  ihoweri  wbioh  in  i'lmts 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  would  have 
been  considered  sapematoral  and  ooti- 
nons,  fell  on  the  15tb  of  last  Martrh  in 
Naples  and  Calabria.  M.  Scmentini 
has  given  an  account  of  this  red  ram, 
which  the  people  called  Jlood  und  fire, 
as  it  impressed  their  imaginations.  The 
weather  was  very  stormy,  and  much 
thunder  and  lightning;  the  sky  ovf^rcast 
with  a  dismal  redness.  On  anal>  zin^  the 
earthy  matter  held  in, solution  by  tJtc  r^in 
drops,  and  which  gave  them  this  appear- 
ance, it  WRS  found  to  be  of  a  yellow  colour, 
unctoua  to  the  touch,  and  3,07  specific 
gravity.  Its  component  parts  were  silex 
3d,  alumine  15,5,  lime  llA  chrome  K  iroa 
14,5,  carbonic  acid  9,  loss  15,6,  wbkh  was 
found  to  be  a  combustible  substancef  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  leaving  on  combaftton  a  re^ 
sidnum  of  charcoal. 

Portugal. 
Improvement  in  Literature  and  Bfedicim. 
On  the  94th  of  June,  the  Royal  A  cademj 
of  Sciences  in  Lisbon  held  a  public  ses- 
sion. Its  proceedings  were  prefaced  by  a 
short  discourse,  pronounced  by  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Marquis  of  Borba,  one  ot 
the  governors  of  the  kingdom.  The  Secre- 
tary then  made  a  statement  of  the  fabonra 
of  the  society,  and  of  the  memoirs  which 
had  been  presented  and  read  during  the 
preceding  year.  Sebastian  Francisco  de 
Mendo  Trigoso  afterwards  read  a  memoir 
on  the  five  first  editions  of  Hie  Lftxmdof 
Camoens.  He  was  followed  by  Mntlheua 
Valente  de  Conto,  who  read  an  iniroduc- 
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tion  to  a  memoir,  \rhich  had  gained  a  prize, 
relative  to  the  programma  of  the  academy, 
upon  the  demonstration  of  rules  given  by 
Wron^i,  for  the  general  reduction  of  equa- 
tions. Joseph  Maria  Soares  read  a  com- 
pendious statement  of  the  General  History 
vf  Medicine,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy:  this  statement  is 
intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  his 
History  of  Medical  Science  in  Portagal. 
Sebastian  Francisco  de  Mendo  Trigoso 
read  a  memoir  on  the  estabJisbm^nt  of  the- 
Arcadiaiu  Lisbon,  and  on  its  influence  in 
the  restoration  of  Portuguese  literature. 
The  author  of  this  memoir  is  Francisco 
Manoel  Trigoso  de  Aragam  Morato.  Af- 
.ter  these  proceedings,  the  academician 
Igoacio  Antonio  da  FousecaBenevidcs  read 
an  historical  r?capttulatioD  of  the  labours 
of  the  Vaccine  Institution,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year.  Time  would  not  ad- 
mit of  the  reading  of  ottier  memoirs,  and 
the  foilowiBg  were  therefore  admitted : — 
One  by  Francisco  Elias  Rodrigues  da  Sil- 
veira,  upon  medical  empiricism ;  another 
by  Autouio  de  Araujo  Travnssos,  upon 
the  means  of  abbreviating  typographical 
labour;  and  a  third  bv  Conslaiitiuo  Botelho 
de  Lacerda  Lobo,  on  the  unequal  tempe- 
rature of  the  solar  rays,  separated  by  the 
prism.  It  appears  that  the  following  works 
were  printed  by  the  Academy  within,  the 
last  12  months: — The  fifth  volume  of  the 
Chronological  Index  of  the  Portuguese 
Jjoct  aad  Edicts,  by  the  Desembargado 
(the  Judge)  John  Peter  Ribeiro :  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Joseph 
Pinheiro  dc  Freitas  Soarcs :  and  the  second 
part  of  the  third  volumd  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy* 

Russia. 
Bible  Society, 
Of  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  object, 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  by  the  interesting  facts,  that  within 
four  years  after  its  establishment,  the  So- 
ciety had  either  published  or  was  eugaged 
10  publishing,  not  fewer  than  forty-three 
editions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  seven- 
teen different  languages;  forming  a  grand 
total  of  196,000  copies ;  that  the  issue  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  fourth  year 
fell  little  short  of  what  had  taken  place  io 
the  three  preceding  years,  while  the  in- 
crease of  the  funds  had  been  in  nearly  an 
equal  proportion ;  and  moreover,  that  pre- 
parations were  making,  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  for  stereotyping  the  Scriptures  in 
^ve  different  languages;  versions  were 
going  forward  in  the  common  Russian,. 
Tartar,  and  Carelian  languages,  and  mea- 


sures were  adopting  for  procaringtransla- 
tions  into  the  Turkish,  Armenian,  and 
Buriat- mongolian.  When  to  these  parti- 
culars, it  is  added,  that  {within  a  mootb 
after  the  Anniversary,  at  which 4bey  were 
reported,  sixteen  waggon  loads  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  were  despatched  from  the 
capital  for  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
nothing  further  need  be  said,  to  demon- 
strate the  effective  exertions  of  this  zealous 
aqd  enterprising  institution. 
Remarkable  Ukase. 

St.  Petersburg,  June  27 — The  Emperor, 
always  ready  to  extend  his  paternal  care 
to  ail  classes  of  his  subjects,  particularly 
for  the  useful  and  often  indigent  peasantry, 
has  lately  issued  a  very  remarkable \Jkasc 
addressed  to  the  Senate.  The  introduction 
states,  that  bis  Majesty  being  informed 
that  the  peasants  on  some  estates  of  the 
nobility  in  the  circle  of  Mosirsk,  in  the 
Government  of  Mirst,  are  in  extreme . 
indigence,  and  suffered  from  famine  in 
the  year  1817,  has  ordered  an  inquiry 
to  be  instituted  on  the  spot.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  peasants  on  some  estates 
have  greatly  suffered  by  failure  of  the 
crops — by  loss  of  cattle — by  want  of  horses 
for  husbandry,  and  other  misfortunes,  so 
that  tliey  had  been  obliged  to  mix  bean 
straw  and  leaves  of  the  lime-tree  with  their 
bread;  that  the  land-owners  not  only 
showed  little  regard  to  their  wretched  con- 
dition, but  oppressed  them  by  extreme  la- 
bour, and  by  various  acts  of  injustice,  not 
allowing  them  time  to  cultivate  their  own 
land,  requiring  from  them  far  more  hemp 
and  tow  than  the  raw  material  given  them 
would  produce;  forbidding  them  to  j^rind 
their  own  corn,  to  sell  their  own  produce 
at  pleasure,  or  making  them  pay  for  per- 
mission to  do  so;  obliging  them  to- take 
much  more  salt  from  the  owners  of  the  es- 
tates than  they  wanted,  and  at  a  far  higher 
price  than  they  might  have  obtained  it 
elsewhere. 

The  necessary  measures  have  already 
been  taken  to  prevent  such  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings in  future  in  that  circle,  and  the 
magistrates  have  been  instructed — 

1.  If  in  the  village  of  any  land^owner 
or  crown -tenant  there  is  not  sufficient  corn 
for  the  support  of  the  peasants  for  the  year, 
and  for  seed,  the  land-owner  and  crown 
tenant  (arrendators)  shall  supply  the  pea- 
sants with  corn  from  their  own  magazines, 
or  if  they  have  none,  shall  purchase  it. 

2.  If  a  peasant  has  no  cattle,  the  land- 
owner shall  have  his  ground  tilled,  and  let 
this  work  be  done  by  all  the  peasants,  de- 
ducting this  work  from  the  days  they  have 
to  work  for  the  land-owner.  If  the  land* 
owners  shall  be  found  negligent  in  pra^ 
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vv  .cague  irura  u,  inere  are     ^^^^^    ^,,  j,,^  vegetable  earth  ;  crops,  vioe  ■ 
oa  a  most  ancient  town,  si-  ^^^  ^^^  large^ blocks  of  wood/ail  di.. 

foot  of  a  hill    though  now     appeared;   the  inhabitants,   in   dar>ifer  of 


viding  (he  peasants  with  corn,  the  estates 
iball  be  taken  from  them,  and  placed  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  government. 

The  IJkase  contains  numerous  other  hu- 
mane regulations  for  the  protectiou  of  the 
pemiils  from  oppression. 
Spain. 
AntitfuitUt  diseovei'ed  at  Coanha,   in   the 
principality  of  the  Asturias. 

Jntbe  neighbourhood  of  Coanha,  which 
U  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  250  fathoms 
tbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  short  league  from  it,  there  are 
many  vestiges 
tuated  at  the 

for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  houses 
are  round,  and  were  joined  together,  though 
with  a  separation  between  them,  each  one 
htfiog  a  single  door;  the  walls,  which 
are  made  of  stone,  without  mortar  or  any 
kind  of  cement,  are  admired  by  intelligent 
persons  for  their  solidity,  smoothness,  and 
workmanship.  There  exists  likewise,  a 
piece  of  wall  of  the  same  kind,  and  very 
near  a  large  bath  of  granite  of  a  single 
piece.  The  weight  of  this  stone  is  not  less 
than  140  cwl. :  it  is  not  easy  to  be  imagined 
by  what  machinery  it  was  brought  to  this 
spot,  since  there  is  no  stone  of  this  kind 
within  three  leagues,  and  in  situations 
whence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove 
it.  The  whole  circuit  of  this  town  on  the 
lower  part,  which  is  upon  a  deep  rivulet, 
was  full  of  shells,  marine  petrifactions,  and 
Incrustations,  more  or  less  decomposed, 
iccording  as  they  were  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  below  it.  On  the  same  lei^el 
here  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  rounded 
'tones,  sea  sand,  shells,  and  other  similar 
traductions. 

Sweden. 

New  Alkali. 
Tlie  new  Alkali  discovered  in  Sweden, 
yM.  Arfwedson,  has  attracted  great  at- 
?ntion  in  the  rhymical  world.  It  has  been 
^led  Lithia,  and  was  first  found  in  the 
liocral  petalite  at  Utoen.  It  is  readily  ob- 
lined  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  potash, 
issolving  the  whole  in  muriatic  acid, 
'aporating  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the 
cohoL  Lithia  is  at  tb«  rate  of  about  5 
■r  cent,  in  the  petalite;  but  in  the  tri- 
lane  or  spoduinene  it  reaches  8  per  cent, 
he  mine  at  Utoen  also  produces  another 
»b»tanco,  crystalized  lepidolite,  in  which 
;» in  the  proportion  of  4  per  cent.  Pure 
****«  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has  a  very 
|»a  caustic  state,  and  acts  powerfully  on 
'««  vegetable  colours.  It  also  acts  strongly 


affinity  for  acids,  and  a  very  higli  neutra- 
lizing power,  even  surpassing  thut  of  mag- 
nesia. The  proportion  of  its  u?(y^eii  It 
calculated  at  from  43.5  to  44.84  per  c«iit. 

Switzerland. 

Fall  of  Earth, 
Letters  from  Gap  (Upper  Alps)  »tiiU« 
that  an  immense  mass  of  eartU  h*»  falUm 
from  the  summit  of  the  mouutii^is  upon, 
the  communes  of  Sigover,  Fouil louse,  and 
Pardier,  and  covered  or  devastatuJ  a  great 
portion  of  those  districts.  The  mass,  co- 
vering a  vast  extent,  bore  away  ivilb   it 


their  lives,  had  scarcely  time  to  f^iiit  their 
houses/  They  add,  that  the  rolling  of 
earth  still  continues,  and  that  i;i  (Ue  vil* 
lage  d*Aups,  iu  the  neighbourhoot)  of  these 
unfortunate  communes,  thf  y  oxptct  daily 
to  experience  the  same  fate. 


i^otional  ]Slegf«t€t: 

BRITISH. 

Antiquities. 

Mr.  Salte,  our  Consul  General  in  E^ypt, 
has  late  sent  over,  as  a  present  to  the  Brt' 
tish  Museum,  the  colossal  head  of  Memnon, 
king  of  Abydos,  formed  of  one  solid  bl<jtrk 
of  marble,  weighing  nearly  nine  tons, 
The  face  is  in  high  preservation^  at^d  i^ 
much  admired  by  ^e  cognoscenlL 

The  same  ship  (the  Weymouth)  has 
brought  over  several  architectural  an1t<yni^ 
ties  from  Libida,  which  are  a  present  from 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli  io  the  Prinre  R(  gent. 

The  celebrated  Moses,  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  a  colossal  figure  of  the  nio&t  exqui- 
site proportions,  and  finished  \i\  a  style 
that  to  this  day  is  unrivalled.  havln|r  by 
the  Pope*8  permission  been  withdriiwn  froixi 
its  niche,  in  St.  Pietro  in  Vincnfo,  in  or- 
der that  Mr.  Day.  an  English  artist,  might 
take  a  mould  of  it  to  bring  to  England  j  it 
has  now  arrived  safe,  and  is  set  up  iu  cotn^ 
pany  with  the  Monte-CavaHo  iigure,  in 
thaX  capacious  room  in  the  SUble-yardp 
which  the  Prince  Regent  alloLttd  to  these 
exhibitions  of  colossal  sculpturi^. 

The  admirers  of  antiquity  ond  of  the 
arts  were  lately  gratified  with  a  uovel  kind 
of  exhibition  at  Lansdowne  boute.  T\\^ 
great  attraction  was  the  Feitui  dt>  Mrdici^^ 
which,  after  lying  tinder  ground  for  nearly 
9,000  years,  was  discovered  lately 


.    nrrtong 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.    This  h  the  original 

^ ^^     renowned  statue,  and  pronoun r^^d  surK  by 

^  platiottBi  ^hen  heated,  has  a  strong  I  Caaova,  who^  wheti  he  first  discorered  it. 
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was  seized  by  sach  an  extra vagaot  fit  of 
enthusiasfln,  as  induced  commou  people  to 
suppose  that  his  intellects  were  disordered. 
It  is  considered  As  the  finest  specimen  of 
that  branch  of  the  art  in  the  known  world. 
I'his  beautiful  object  is  represented  as 
coining  from  the  bath,  and  by  candle  light 
looks  as  white  as  snow;  but  by  day  the 
appearance  is  different;  it  having  acquired 
those  precious  tints  so  highly  prized  by 
the  lovers  of  virtu,  and  which  time  only 
can  bestow.  Around  the  room  were  other 
statues*  all  very  flnct  and  real  antiquities. 

Two  gold  coins,  one  of  M.  Antonius, 
and  the  other  of  Faustina,  which  were 
about  three  years  since  duff  out  of  an  In- 
dian mount  in  Kentucky,  North  America, 
have  been  brought  to  England,  in  high 
preservation,  and  have  greatly  puzzled 
the ,  antiquarians.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  might  have  been  carried  from 
Walea  by  a  colony  which  emigrated  seve- 
ral centuries  ago,  from  whence  sprung  the 
Weldi  Indians,  supposed  to  have  resided 
some  time  since  in  those  western  parth. 

On  the  38th  of  July  as  some  labourers 
were  digging  a  bole  for  the  reception  of  a 
post,  near  the  new  Bal^  turnpike,  adjoin- 
.ing  Cheltenham,  they  found  an  antique 
jar,  containing  many  hundreds  of  Roman 
coins,'  mostly  copper,  bearing  impressions 
of  different  Emperors  and  other  devices. 
The  jar  was  capable  of  holding  nearly  half 
a  gallon,  and  the  whole  of  its  curious  con- 
tents are  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood.— Another  antique  apart- 
ment was  lately  found  adjoining  the  fornter 
discoveries  of  Sir  Wm.  Hicks,  Bart,  of 
Witcomb  Park,  in  Gloucestershire.  This 
room  is  considerably  largerthan  the  former, 
and  it  is  thought  to  contain  many  curious 
proofs  of  Roman  ingenuity  and  magnifi- 
cence. Sir'  William  intends  prosecuting 
his  researches  immediately  after  the  har- 
vest. We  hear  that  the  courteous  proprie- 
tor allows  visitors  to  inspect  these  curiosi- 
ties one  day  in  the  week. 

Bridge  <mr  the  Mened, 
The  caotMct  for  a  suspension  bridge 
over  tlic  Menai  Straits,  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Straphen,  builder  of  the  Column  in 
honovr'of  Lord  Hill,  at  Shrewsbury.    The 
bridge  will,  it  la  said,  be  600  feet  in  the 
•pan,  and  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind-  hitherto  erected  in  Europe.     The 
work  comiMOced  a  few  days  since. 
Horticulture, 
The  following  account  of  the  method  of 
raising  mignonette  in  pots,  in  succession 
through  the  vear,  em  practiced  in  the  vici- 
nity of  London,  has  been  contributed  to 
the  Horticaltural  Society,  by  Mr.  George 


Risbon,  of  the  Bedford  Nursery,  Blooms- 
bury.  To  obtain  fine  plants,  strong  and 
ready  to  blow,  during  the  winter,  and 
through  the  months  of  Jannary  and  Fe- 
bruary, the  seed  shouM  be  sown  in  ttie 
open  ground  the  end  of  July  :  by  the  mid- 
dle of  Septemtter,  the  plants  from  this 
sowing  will  be  stroiif^  enough  to  be  removed 
into  pots;  fur  a  week  after  this  removal 
they  must  be  shaded,  after  which  they 
may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
care  being  taken  to  protect  them,  by 
frames,  from  damage  by  heavy  rains,  and 
from  injury  by  early  frosts,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  at  which  time  many 
of  them  will  shew  their  flowers ;  and  they 
should  then  be  removed  to  a  green- house 
or  conservatory,  or  to  a  warm  window  in 
a  dweliing-honsc,  where  they  will  branch 
out,  and  continue  to  blow  until  the  spring. 

The  crop  for  March,  April,  and  May, 
should  be  sown  in  small  pots,  not  later 
than  the  Sdth  of  August :  the  plants  from 
this  sowing  will  not  suffer  by  exposure  to 
rain  while  they  are  young ;  they  must» 
however,  be  protected  from  early  frosts, 
like  the  \vinter  crop;  they  are  io  be 
thinned  in  November,  leaving  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  each  pot ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  pots  being  sunk 
about  3  or  4  inches  in  some  old  tan  or  coal 
ashes,  should  be  covered  with  a  frame» 
which  it  is  best  to  place  fronting  the  west : 
for  then  the  lights  may  be  left  open  in  the 
evening  to  catch  the  sun  whenever  it  sets 
clear. 

The  third,  or  spring  crop»  should  be 
sown  in  pots,  not  later  than  the  25th  of 
February  :  these  must  t>e  placed  in  a  frame» 
on  a  gentle  heat,  and,  as  the  heat  declines, 
the  pots  must  be  let  down  three  or  four  in- 
ches into  the  dung-bed,  which  will  keep 
the  roots  moist,  and  prevent  their  leaves, 
turning  brown  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
April  and  May.  The  plants  thus  obtained 
will  be  in  perfection  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  be  ready  to  succeed  those  raised  bx 
the  autumnal  sowing. 

New  Road. 
The  magnificent  new  road,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent,  from  Cromford  to 
Helper,  Derbyshire,  having  been  completed 
under  the  auapiciea  of  the  Dakes  of  De- 
vonshire and  Rutland,  and  neighbouring 
gentry,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  moaths 
is  now  opened.  By  means  of  this  road,  a 
line  of  unequaUed  beauty  is  opened  for  the 
travdler,  to  the  extent  of  35  mHes,  and 
every  bill  of  any  consequence  is  avoided* 
A  branch  has  also  been  opetied  from  th« 
Cromford  and  Bdper  road,  to  commuDi- 
cate  with  the  road  from  Nottiogbafli  hf, 
Ripley  and  Wirkswortb^  at  a  place  called 
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Bull  Bridge,  by  means  of  which,  the  fa- 
tiguing atcent  to  Crich  is  avoided,  and  the 
road  ii  now  a  most  beautiful  level  nearly 
from  Ripley  to  Matlock  Bath.  The  dis- 
tance may  be  some  little  increased  to  those 
who  may  use  this  line  between  Leicester 
and  Sheffield  or  Manchester,  but  it  will 
be  performed  in  much  less  time,  and  with 
far  greater  ease,  than  by  the  usual  roads, 
and  lead  through  the  delightful  scenery  of 
the  Wye  and  Derwent,  with  the  watering 
places  of  Matlock,  Bakewell,  and  Buxtou, 
on  the  route. 

Newfy  Discovered  Membrane  in  the  eye. 

Doctor  Jacob,  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  has  discovered 
and  demonstrated  in  his  lectures  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  a  membrane  covering 
the  external  surface  of  the  retina  iu  man 
and  other  animals.  Its  extreme  delicacy 
accounts  for  its  not  having  been  hitherto  no- 
ticed. He  arrived  at  the  discovery  by  means 
of  a  new  method  of  displaying  and  examin- 
ing the  minute  structure  of  this  and  other  de- 
licate parts.  He  argues  from  analogy,  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  such  a  mem- 
brane, as  parts  so  different  in  structure  and 
functions  as  the  retina,  and  choroid  coat, 
must  otherwise  be  in  contact,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  provisions  of  the  animal  «co- 
nomy  in  general.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  discovery,  with  the  method  of  display- 
ing and  examining  the  membrane^  is  in 
preparation. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena, 
Dr.  Thomas  Forster  has  of  late  noticed  a 
pbfleuomenon  which  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  philosophers ;  namely  that  the 
moon  appears  on  rising,  i>articularly  about 
the  time  of  the  full,  to  have  the  power  of 
dispersing  the  clouds,  and  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere. He  was  first  admonished  of 
this  circumstance  by  some  French  sailors 
while  crossing  the  channel  from  Calais; 
and  it  had  likewise  t>een  cursorilyn  oticed 
t«  him  by  Mr.  Herschel,  of  St.  John*s,  Cam- 
bridge. For  some  time  past,  whenever 
circumstances  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
observing  clouds  about  the  time  of  the 
mooo*8  rising,  they  have  shortly  been 
much  dimtnished  in  volume,  or  wholly  eva- 
porated. This  fact  is  best  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  seems  Xo  be 
less  remarkable  in  very  inclined  situations 
The  circumstance  is  slightly  hinted  at  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  early  writers  on  meteoro- 
logy*  It  shows  thepower  oflight  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

Philosophical  Tea-pots  and  Fire-screens, 
The. difference  that  sobtists  in  various 
bodies  Jn  coadocting  heat|  has  bcca  known 


for  a  considerable  time :  the  differeiKe  that 
takes  place  in  various  surfaces  in  imbtbing 
and  discharging,'  as  well  as  in  reflecting  it, 
has  been  ascertained  but  lately.  From  a 
polished  metallic  surface,  it  is  found,  that 
it  is  ^s  feebly  emitted  as  it  is  strongly  re*' 
fleeted,  while  from  others,  such  as  glass, 
or  paper,  it  is  discharged  with  a  profusion 
proportional  to  the  reluctance  with  which, 
in  the  same  kind  of  surface,  it  is  imbib- 
ed. A  variety  of  improvements  is,  from 
this  economy  of  nature,  suggested  in  the 
practical  management  of  heat.  A  vessel 
with  a  bright  metallic  surface  must  be  the 
best  fitted  to  preserve  liquors  warm,  and 
also  the  bcKt  conservatory  to  keep  them 
cold.  A  silver  tea  pot  will  emit  scarcely 
half  as  much  heat  as  one  of  porcelain ;  and 
the  slightest  varnish  of  platina,  gold,  oa 
silver,  as  applied  to  earthenware,  is  reckon-* 
ed  to  render  that  kind  of  manufacture 
about  one-third  part  more  retentive  of  heal 
than  it  would  be  without  it.  Chi  the  other 
band,  metallic  tea-kettles  become  more 
easily  heated  on  the  fire,  when  they  have 
lost  their  polish,  and  their  bottoms  have 
become  tarnished  and  smoked ;  and  if  any 
bright  surface  of  metal  be  slightly  furrow**, 
ed,  or  divided  by  the  flutings,  it  will  emit 
the  heat  very  sensibly  faster.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  doctrine.  Professor  Leslie 
says,  a  plate  of  metal,  however  thin,  if 
only  burnished  on  each  side,  will  form  a 
most  eflicacious  screen.  A  smooth  sheet 
of  pasteboard,  gilt  over  on  both  sides, 
wouM,  headds^  answer  the  same  porpose; 
but  what  he  suggests  as  most  complete  iq 
elBcacy  and  elegant  form,  would  be  one 
composed  of  two  parallel  sheets  of  China 
Paper,  placed  about  an  inch  asunder,  and 
having  their  inner  surfaces  and  their  out- 
sides  sprinkled  with  flowars  of  gold  aod 
silver. 

Lengeniy, 

There  is  now  living  at  Sturton,  near 
Louth,  a  cottager  named  Edward  Dowse, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  99  years  and  eleven 
months*  who  enjoys  his  sight  and  hearing 
to  a  great  degree :  with  the  assistance  of 
a  small  boy,  he  manages  his  farm,  and  at* 
tends  the  market  regularly  on  foot  with  aa 
much  apparent  ease  as  a  man  6o  yean,  of 
age. 

Psevdo  Voleano. 

Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  what  is 
called  the  pseudo  volcano,  near  the  Brad- 
ley iron-works,  in  Staffordshire,  have  k>een 
published.  The  tract  of  ground  is  situated 
by  the  road-side  from  Birmingham  to  Wol- 
verhampton, aboothalf  way  between  Wed<- 
nesbury  and  Bilston.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Plott,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Stafford* 
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■hire,  as  being  on  fire  iu   1686,  when  he 
wrote ;  and  he  says  it  was  not  then  known 
how  long  it  had  been  op  fire. »  It  then  oc- 
cupied a  space  of  eleven  acres;  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  extreme  length*  and 
one  mile  in  breadth.    Whether  the  fire 
originated  in  accident,  or  from  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  coal  and  pyrites,  is  not 
known;    but  it  probably  arose  from  the 
latter  cause;  as,  at  other  pits,  the  small 
coal  has  taken  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air.      As  the  combastible  matter   is  ex- 
hausted,  the  hand  of  cultivation  resumes 
ita  labour ;  and  even  in  parts  where  the 
fire  still  exists,  by  carcfolly  stopping  the 
fissures,  and  preventing  the  access  of  air, 
different  crops  can  be  raised.     A  neglect 
of  these  precautions  sometimes   destroys 
half  the  produce,    whilst  the  remainder 
.  continues  flourishing.     About  two  years 
ago  it  began   to  penetrate  through  the 
floors  of  some  houses ;  it  produced  great 
alarm  by  appearing  in  the  night ;  and  four 
of  the  bouses  were  taken  down.    It  exhi- 
bits a  read  heat  in  this  situation,  and  the 
■moke  has  forced  its  way  through  a  bed  of 
cinders  forty  feet  in  height.    On  the  south 
side  it  is  arrested  by  beds  of  sand,  which 
cover  the  coal  formation  in  that  part ;  and 
on  the  north-east  it  is  impeded  by  cultiva- 
tion.—At  first  view,  a  stranger  might  sup- 
pose himself  in  a  volcanic   region.    The 
exterior  tiew  of  the  strata  exposed  by  the 
falling  of  the  ground,  presents  a  surface 
blackened  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  pre- 
senting most  of  the  pophyritic  and  trap- 
peau  colours  in  high  perfection.    The  cin- 
der dust  on  which  you  tread,  the  sulphur- 
ous vapours  and  smoke  which  arise  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  surface,  and  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  attends  most  of 
your  footsteps,  all  combine  to  give  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  the. scene.    In  some 
'  places  of  this  region,  coal  is  found  only  4 
feet  from  the  surface. 

W/taki  in  Hie  Channd, 
For  these  three  weeks  past  there  has 
been  seen  at  times  what  is  termed  a  **  Shoal 
of  Whales,"  by  vessels  crossing  the  Irish 
Channel.  On  Wednesday  night  the  30th 
nit  the  Leicester  packet.  Captain  Steele, 
with  the  mail  from  Waterford  to  Milford, 
whilst  sailing  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
knots  an  hour,  came  in  contact  with  one 
of  these  huge  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  vcssers  rapi- 
dity through  the  water,  the  shock  was  so 
great  as  to  materially  damage  her  stem 
and  fore-foot  ;-«a  large  piece  of  the  skin 
which  had  been  torn  off  from  the  fish  re- 
mained fast  to  the  bolts  of  the  stem,  and 
was  remored  after  the  vesseFs  arrival  at 


Milford.  Happily  no'  ill  coni^ucnces 
arose  from  this  sinf^ular  afi*air,  wlilcli  may 
be  attributed  to  the  strong  buildiug  and 
good  condition  of  the  packets  upon  ytis 
station. 

Scotland. 
Wonderful  Eteape, 

As  two  Gentlemen,  strangen,  aRpr 
having  visited  the  Miln,  were  viewing  the 
tremendoDs  rocks,  and  romantic  scenen 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  one  of  tbeo,  in 
order  still  farther  to  gratify  bis  curi/wtj, 
imprudcDtly  adventured  too  near  the  \Mi 
of  a  precipice,  af  least  sixty  feet  bigb, 
where,  having  laid  bold  of  a  brsDcb  to 
support  himself,  it  unfortunately  f^iie 
way,  when,  dreadfnl  to  relate,  he  tuobioi 
headlong  into  the  abyss  below.  The  Mini- 
tion  of  the  other  gentleman  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described ;  he  wai 
petrified  w  itb  horror,  bntfound  ilimpossible 
to  render  the  least  assistance.  Cpon  reeoi- 
lecting  himself  a  little,  he  gave  the  alarm, 
when  some  people  in  the  neighboarhood, 
having  procur^  ropes,  ran  to  the  spot, 
but  no  one  had  the  mbst  distant  hope  tbat 
the  unfortunate  stranger  could  poisibly  be 

alive After  a   difficult   and  danj^roos 

search,  to  their  great  joy  and  astonishoent, 
tbey  at  last  observed  the  object  of  their 
solioitode  standing  on  a  large  stone  in  a 
creek    of  the    river,    at   a   coniidenble 
distance  from  the  place  where  be  bad 
fallen  in.    His  deliverers,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  scrambled  down  the  rocks 
till  tbey  were  within  aboat  twenty  feet 
from  tbe  spot  where  be  stood ;  being  able 
to  proceed  no  farther,  the  rope,  on  which 
a  noose  had  been    previously  pot,  was 
then  handed  down,   which  he  iastutly 
fixed  round  his  body ;  and  in  this  way 
was  extricated  from  his  perilous  litaatioD, 
without  having  received  aey  other  injory 
than  loiittg  his  fur-cap,  and  gettiof  a  noit 
complete  ducking..  It  was  peculiarly  forts- 
nate  for  this  gentiemcu,  that  he  fell  into  a 
deep  pool,  to  which  circnmstaDoe,  onder 
the  good  Providence  of  God,  bis  prcseni- 
tion  must  in  a  great  measure  bo  attribotedr 
because,  had  he  falloo  into  sbailov  water, 
he  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  in 
pieces  ^  and]  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  bad   he   been   carried   beyond  the 
particular  spot  where  he  was  foood,  he 
would   have  been  swept  away  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,   and  muft  bare 
perished.  The  gentleman,  upon  being  friily 
landed  on  terra  firmot  gave  bis  delirerers 
some  money,  with   which,   after  having 
invited  some  of  their  acqnaintaocef,  they 
repaired  to  the  Rnmbling  Bridge  Ino,  where 
they  regaled  themseites,  draok  the  geDue- 
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man's  haaltb  io  a  bninper,  and  spent  the 
eveninij  in  the  greatest  hil;«rity,  happj 
that  tbey  bafi  been  instriimeiitat  in  aaving 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Subterranean  bmldingi, 
Io  Sanda,  one  oftbe  Orkney  Isles,  the 
sand  has  iatt^ly  been  blown  away  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  20  feet,  And  has  discovered 
the  remans  of  buildings  of  vast  anliquit), 
enclosed  by  slone  walls  nearly  ba!f  a  mile 
in  extent ;  some  of  the  bouses  are   very 
Jari^e,  and  roofed  witb  stonfs  of  prodigious 
si«e.     There  are  several  circular  tumuli, 
each    containing   three  graves,  >  none   of 
which  are  more  than  four  feet  six  inches 
long.     There  is  nut  the  slightest  tradition 
that  can  throw  any  light  on  these  very 
jnteie^ting  aad    curious   remains,    which 
have  yet  been  very  slightly  investigated. 
Earthfitake, 
On  the  9th  of  June,  about  20  minutes 
pa3t  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  there  was  a  smart 
shock  of  an  earthquake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hayfield,  on  Loch- Awe  side.     A 
gentleman  who  was  writing  in  his  parlour, 
first  heard  a  report  like  that  of  artillery! 
and  a^erwards  a  noise  like  that  of  rocks 
tambling  down   from    the    neighboaring 
momitaias  of  Croacham.     Having  run  out 
to  see  what  was  the  mater,  he  was  not 
sensible  of  the  earthquake  which  succeed- 
ed»  but  his  son  and  daaghter,  who  were  in 
another  room,   were  nearly  tossed   over; 
and    the    servauts,    who    were    at    their 
dinner  in  the  kitchen,  were  astonished  to 
see  the  plates  on   the  table  dance  brfore 
them.     The  shock    was   fell    by  several 
•   families  in  a  range  of  two  or  three  miles, 
but  no  injury  was  sustained  by  it. 
^theriotcope. 
ProlesMMT    Leslie,    of   Edinburgh,    ha^s 
invented  an  instrument,  called  an  jEiheri- 
aseope,  for  measuring  the  cold  transmuted 
fronji  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosohere 
into  the  lower.  By  this  the  relative  tempera- 
tore  of  remote  and  elevated  as  well  as  of 
inacceaaible    parts    may    be    ascertained. 
The  d^-ductions  already  tirawn  froni  the 
use    of  the    JBihetioscope   are  that    cold 
puUes  shoot  downward  from  the  sky,  and 
warm  pnlses  are  n*iit  upward  from    the 
heated  air  near  the  earth. 

Gaelic  Learning. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  E^luiburgh,  a  specimen  of  th'- 
Gaelic  Dictionary,  now  in  the  art  of 
compilation,  was  laid  on  the  table,  ^n  ' 
the  progrvsa  made  in  the  principal  work 
was  stated  to  the  soci#'ty,  by  Henry 
Mackenzie,  E*q.  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, under  Hh*»se  supprinieu<l«nce  it  is 
Vol..  Vm.  No.  4».  Ui.  Pan.  N,  S.  Sept.  1. 


proceeding,  from  a  report  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Maclcod  to  that  committee.  A 
communication  al«r»  made  from  the  IVer- 
neridn  Natural  History  Society,  in  regard 
to  a  species  of  sbeep  from  the  rocky 
mountains  of  North  America,  was  laid 
before  the  meeting.  From  the  report  of 
(Gentlemen  who  have  examined  a  fleece  of 
this  animal,  iu  the  possession  of  the  VVerne- 
rian  Society,  it  appears  its  wool  is  of 
peculiar  fineness.  The  meeting  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
having  a  breed  of  the  animal  introduced 
into  Scotland. 

The  Niglititigale  in  Scotland  / 
Ornithologists  say,  that  in  this  country, 
the  Nightingale  never  emigrates  north  of 
the  Trent;  but  iu  the  memorabilia  of  the 
present  flue  summer,  it  will  be  recorded, 
that  two  of  these  much-famed  musinans 
have  actually  been  chauntiiig  thWr  vespers 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Forth  !— This  will 
afford  a  high  gratification  to  the  native 
Bards  of  Scotland,  who  delight  in  singing 
the  praises  of  the  Mavis,  the  Lark,  and  the 
Linnet -but  who,  till  now,  have  never 
heard  the  love  strains  of  the  Nightingale, 
the  prima  donna  of  the  poets  of  more 
southern  climes— [If  the  humbler  strains 
of  their  wonted  choristers  have  had  any 
effect  io  inspiring  the  already  exquisite 
poetry  of  our  more  northern  brethern, 
what  may  we  not  expect  in  future  from 
the  influence  of  the  divine  melody  of  the 
nightingale?]       , 

Extinction  of  Fire, 

The  commissioners  of  the  Leeds  Water- 
works  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
extiiMTlion  of  tires;  and  with  thi<t  view 
they  have  promulgated  a  plun  which,  in 
their  opinion,  will^  be  murh  more  effica- 
cious than  the  sinking  of  fire  plugs.  Tbe 
plan  IS  as  simple  as  it  is  important  On 
the  appearance  of  a  fire  within  the  range 
of  the  serving  pipes  of  the  water  works, 
ihey  request  ihe  inhabitants  to  dig  down 
to  the  serving  pipe  in  the  most  convenient 
situation,  and  to  rut  the  pipe  throiiirli, 
thereby  allowinff  the  whole  body  of  ivater 
sent  forth  from  tbe  works  to  flow  freely 
into  the  well  made  by  digj»ing  for  tbe  pipe. 
Humanity  Encouraged. 

The  late  fhomjis  Ingram,  Esq.  of  Tick- 
nell,  in  Wonertersbire,  hns  left  by  his 
will  63001.,  th^  interest  of  which  is  directed 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  clergv  m«n, 
who  iihall  annnaiiy  preach  in  Birrnirigbam! 
a  sermon  to  encourage  and  enforce  humane 
treatment  towards  ail  dumb  animals,  parti- 
cularly to  horses. 
20 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 
Cbap.  IV.'-CommiUee  of  Secrecy — Prisons 
in  Lonion^^  Bank  for ^ fries — Benefit  of 
Clevfrtf —Indemnity   Bill ^  Blood  Money 
System — Army  Estimates,  Src 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Feb.  ^3,    The  Duke  of.  Montrose  pre- 
sented the  Report  of  the   Committee   of 
Secrecy,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk.    It 
contained  a  long  Account  of  the  rising  in 
Derbyshire  in  the  month  of  June,  the  trials 
and  convictions  at  Derby  in  October,  the 
disturbances  at  Nottingliam  an<l   HuiHers- 
field,  and  the  trials  at  York,  at  whith,  it 
•tated,  the  Huddersfieid  rioters  had  been 
acquitted,  because  sufficient  evidence  could 
not  be  produced  to  procure  convictions.    In 
all  the  disturbed  districts  it  is  asserted  that 
great  and  uniform  reliance  existed  of  pow- 
erful support  and  co-operation  from  Lon- 
don, however  erroneous  such  an  expecta- 
tion may  have  been  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  extent.    The  Committee,    with 
great  satisfaction,  give  it  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  not  only  merely  in  the  country 
generally,   but  in  the  distarbed   districts 
themselves,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
remained  untainled  even  during  the  time 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  distress.    They 
then  state  that  some  of  the  disaffected,  par- 
ticularly in  Loudon,  are  still  active,  and 
determined  to  persevere,  though  with  dimi- 
nished numbers;  and  that,  therefore,  con- 
tinued vigilance  will    be  necessary,   both 
on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  in  the  most 
disturbed  districts,  and  of  the  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  Minis- 
ters exercised    the   extraordinary    powers 
vested  in  them,  the  report  says—"  Warrants 
were  issued  against  ten,  who  have  never 
been  taken.    Forty-four  were  igrrested  on 
suspicion  of  high  treason  who  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial :  of  these  seven  were  dis- 
charged after  examination,   without    any 
snbseqneut  warrant  of  detention ;  thirty- 
seven  weie  detained;  but  one  who  was 
finally  committed  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
ofaarged  ;  another  was  soon  discharged  on 
account  of  illness ;  and  a  third  died  in  prison. 
The  Committee,  after  several  examining 
the  grounds  of  these  warrants,  think  that 
the  arrests  and  deleniions  were  fully  justifi- 
ed ;  and  they  fiu<i,  that  in  no  case  was  any 
warrant  of  detention  issued  except  in  con- 
sequence of  information  upon  oath.    The 
Committee  also  found  that  all  the  persons 
so  arrested  and  detained,  and  who  were 
not  tried,  were  discharged  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  different  cases,  were  tboaght 
to  permit  The  Committee  uadcntood,  like- 


wise, that,  up  to  a  certain  time,.eipedatiotts 
were  formed  of  bringing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  prisoners  tu  trial,  but  that  tlirse  ex- 
pectdtions  were  unavoidably  relinquished. 
In  conclusion,  the  Commiitec  wereof  opioi- 
on  that  the  fTOvernnient  had  exercised  the 
powers  vested  in  it,  liy  the  two  Acts  of  l»t 
Session,  with  due  discretion  and  moderati- 
on y  and  also  that  the  Magistrates  iu  the 
several  disturbed  districts,  by  their  activity 
and  vigliance,  materially  contributed  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  The  Report  wu 
laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Feb.  27.  Lord  Holland  presented  «  peti- 
tion from  the  Common  Hall  of  Loodont- 
gainst  granting  an  indemnity  to  Ministrn; 
and  several  petitions  to  the  same  effect  were 
presented  from  persons  confined  ooder 
charges  of  high  treason,  and  discbtrged 
without  trial. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  in  roovio|^  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Indemaity  Bill, 
justified  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  and  the  manner  in  which  Minii- 
ters  and  Magistrates  had  exercised  I  be 
powers  conferred  upon  them,  wbicb  bid 
prevented  the  lives  of  thousands  from  beii; 
sacrificed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  contesded 
that  the  suspension  had  been  UDoecemrT» 
and  that  the  disturbances  in  the  coootrf 
had  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  Olirer  lod 
his  associates.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  which  affected 
the  interests  of  those  not  known  as  well  as 
of  those  known,  but  that  of  1801  is  tbii 
country,  and  of  1798  in  Ireland, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended  tbtt 
there  had  been  a  systematic  and  geneni 
plan  of  insurrection,  and  thst  tlie  effect  of 
suspending  the  Halseas  Corpos  bid  been 
to  suppress  it  without  bloodshed,  and  tbiu 
to  protect  both  the  Government  sad  tbe 
people.  The  disturbances  had  existed  for 
weeks  and  months  before  Oliver  wis  beaid 
of. 

The  Lord  ChancellorjustlBedtbecoB- 
duct  of  Ministers,  and  reprobated  the  mode 
in  which  tbe  Secret  Committee  bid  beei 
spoken  of. 

Lord  Holland  condemned  tbe  nenere 
as  a  bill  to  indemnify  Oliver  the  spy,  wbo 
had  hunted  his  fellow-countrymen  ioto  the 
toil. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  said,  that  the  pettoo 
alluded  to  had  done  nothing  thst  required 
an  act  of  indemnity.  All  tbe  informttion 
he  had  received  from  that  person  he  (Lwd 
S.)  had  laid  before  tbe  Secret  Committees, 
and  he  wished  he  could  reveal  wbit  be 
had  heard  from  him  since.  No  mao  bad 
been  arretted  whom  he  would  pot  »p» 
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tirtve  lakcii  into  custody  upon  such  informa- 
tioH  as  he  had  received. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  thought  this 
House  should  inquire  whether  Ministers 
had  done  theii"  diity  before  they  closed  the 
door  of  public  justice  against  those  indivi- 
duals vviio  bad  complained  of  oppression. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  100 
td  SS :  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Feb.  23.  Mr.  Sheriff  t)esanges  presented 
the  City  petition  against  the  Indemnity  Bill. 

A  petition  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British, 
Museum,  praying  for  the  meanA  of  piircbas- 
ing  the  library  df  the  late  Dr.  Burney,  was 
referred  to  a  Select  committee. 

A  Report  was  received  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Income  and  Expenditure.  In  answer 
to  aquestion  from  Sir  C.  Monck,  Mr,  Van- 
sittart  said,  that  in  the  income,  includin;; 
the  Sinking  Fund,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
5,000.000/. 

Petitions  were  presented  from  Notting- 
ham. Warwick,  and  other  places,  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  against  a  Bill  of  In- 
demnity. 

Feb  24.  Mr.  H.  Summer  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  application  by 
the  Corporation  of  Lou'lon  for  a  grant  of 
S4,000/.  to  complete  the  Whiterross-slreet 
prison.  He  thought  they  should  first  give  an 
account  of  the  way,  in  which  the  previous 
l^rant  of  93,000/.  had  been  expended,  and 
also  produce  an  account  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Corporation.  It  would 
be  found  thst  they  had  wasted  much  of 
their  money  in  presents  of  swofds,  snuO*- 
boxes.  gold  boxes  with  the  freedom  of  the 
L*ity,enrertalnnients,  &c.  He  concluded  with 
moving  that  there  be  latd  before  the  House 
a  statement  dr  acicbunt  of  the  revenues  of 
the  City  of  London  for  five  years  past,  up 
to  the  SIst  of  December  1817,  including 
therein  an  account  of  all  monies  recti ved 
f  jr  rents  and  quit  rents«  for  granting  the 
freedom,  casual  receipts,  sheriffs'  fines,  fines 
for  leases,  interest  of  Government  securi- 
ties, and,  generally,  all  other  monies  receiv- 
ed at  the  treasury  of  the  City  of  London. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  defended  the  Corporation, 
and  moved  an  amendment  $  but,  after  a 
discussion  of  some  length,  the  original  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  26  to  13. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  addressed  tfatii  House 
on  the  subject  df  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  Said  that  for  14  years  preced- 
ing 1797  there  were  dniy  four  convictions 
for  forgery  on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  from 
that  period  td  1811  there  were  418;  so 
that  the  number  was  more  than  centupled, 
by  the  suspension  of  cash-payments,  and 
the  profuse  iasoo  of  Bank-notea.    At  this 


time,  then,  when  it  was  to  he  deliberated 
whether  the  re^itriction  should  lie  longer 
continued,  it  was  a  question  of  great,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  to  ascertain 
at  whatexp^nceoMiuman  blood  the  system 
was  supported.  He  therefore  trioved  thai 
there  be  laid  on  the  table  an  account  of 
the  number  of  piosecutioiis  for  forgeries  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary 1816.  to  the  15th  of  February  I818» 
distinguLshiiig  the  numbers  convicted  or 
executed,  or  otherwise  punished  ;  also  ad 
account  of  the  nnnibers  prosecuted  during 
the  14  years  preceding  the  restrictions  on 
the  Bank;  and  the  numbers  prosecuted 
since  that  period  to  the  2Mh  »f  Ft  b.  IhI8, 
diMtingui>hing  the  coiiviLtions  and  punish- 
ments, capital  or  otherwise.  There  was  a^ 
nothf«r  part  of  the  subject,  too,  on  which 
infoimation  was  necessary.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  iicrording  to  (he  increase  of 
forgerie.*  on  the  Bank,  there  was  an  abate- 
ment of  forp:erlPs  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  as  ertain  lh»'  real 
increase  or  abatement  of  cnme,  he  moved 
f'lr  the  numbers  committed  lor  coinin*^  or 
nitering  the  current  coin,  «6ld  or  silKer, 
during  the  14  years  precedinj?  the  restric- 
tion, and  during  the  period  since  then  to 
the  35th  of  Feb.  1^18,  distinguishing  the 
convictions  and  ptini^hments. 

After  some  ohsjervations  by  Mr.  Grenfell^ 
Mr.  Lockhart.and  Mr.  Wharton,  theditfe- 
rent  motions  M'ere  agreed  to. 

Feb.  25.  Sir  S.  Romilly  i^ose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remove  froni 
the  Acts  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  William 
III.  such  parts  as  took  away  the  benefit  of 
Clergy  fl-om  persnni^  indicted  and  tiled  for 
stealing  in  dwethng-hou^es.  The  returns 
from  1805  to  18 16  inclusive,  making  10 
years,  showed  that  under  these  Acts  655 
persons  had  been  indicted;  of  these  only 
Il3  had  been  capitally  convicted,  but  not 
one  had  been  executed,  Ofsiniple  larceny* 
365  had  been  found  guilty.  This  was  a 
strange  circumstance  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lnws,  when  such  numbers  of 
persons  were  charged  with  capital  offences; 
A  high  authority,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
had  made  particular  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  the  practice  of  Juries  rirturning  verdicts 
founded  on  the  value  ofthe  sum  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  law,  compared  with  its  present 
value.  There  was  another  Bdiofhis  (Sir 
S.  Romill>'s)  to  which  he  might  allude— 
he  meant  that  as  to  capital  offences  for  steal- 
ing in  houses,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  40t, 
In  10  y(*ars,  up  to  fdl6,  lb97  persons  had 
been  tried  on  the  Act ;  of  these  ^93  had 
been  capitally  conticied,  hitr  not  one  of 
them  had  been  t-t.coted  —  In  1816,  iSl 
were  tried,  of  whom  49  were  Gonvicted^ 
20  2 
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and  only  one  executed.  Altogether,  of  1200 
persons  indicted,  one  only  had  in  that  time 
suffered  by  the  law.  Under  such  cifcum- 
stances,  however,  crimes  actually  multipli- 
ed, and  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  not 
carried  into  force.  Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bankrupt  Laws  must 
know  well  what  a  number  of  fraudulent 
cases  occurred  every  year,  during  the  last 
40  years.  Yet  daring  a  period  of  85  years 
he  found  only  four  convictioLs  carried  into 
effect.  The  offences  of  forgery  had  also  ob- 
viously j;reatly  multiplied — peihaps  by  the 
long  existence  of  so  much  paper  currency, 
not  merely  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  of 
other  bodies,  and  the  general  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  pttper  securities.  This 
might  have  rendered  it  nearly  impossible 
to  proceed  on  the  former  system.  Pardons 
were  found  necessary  ;  but  he  believed  few 
were  granted,  except  under  circumstances 
of  particular  qualification  and  mitigation. 
He  believed  that  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  people  of  England  were  against  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  for  forgery.  On  that  very 
day  two  young  lads  were  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  forgery  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
proper  communications  having  been  made, 
their  fate  would  that  rooming  have  been 
irrevocably  sealed.  It  was  clear  that  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  had  not  pre- 
Tented  the  crimes:  There  was  great  danger 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  in  letting 
them  see  that  there  was  a  light  regard  paid 
to  lives.  Sir  S.  then  reprobated  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  body  of  Hatch  previous  to  inter- 
ment, and  concluded  with  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  which,  after  a  few  obser- 
vations from  Mr.  J.  Smith  and  Sir  J.  New- 
port, was  agreed  to. 

A  conversation  then  occurred  as  to  the 
pardon  of  Brock,  Pelham,  and  Power,  con- 
victed of  inveigling  the  poor  Irishmen. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  and  the  Attorney-Gene- 
neral  stated,  that  they  bad  been  pardoned 
in  consequence  ofthe  opinion  of  the  Judges 
that  the  existing  Laws  did  not  reach  the 
case.  The  framing  of  a  new  Law  on  the 
subject  was  in  contemplation. 

The  Coroners*  Bill  was,  on  a  division, 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  mgnths,  by  which  it  is  lost  for  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

Feb,  29.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery,  in  Common  Hall  assembled, 
ofthe  City  of  London,  against  the  Indemni- 
ty Bill. 

On  the  petition  being  read.  Sir  W.  Curtis, 

said,  **  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  present  at 

this  meeting,  and  1  entirely  disapprove  of 

•very  word  in  the  petition." 

The  Sheriffs  than  presented  a  petition 


from  the  Common  Council  againtt  Mock 
Auctions. 

The  petition  was  supported  by  Mr.  Al- 
derman Atkins ;  and  Mr.  Lusbington  said 
^the  subject  ofthe  petition  had  already  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Government 

Mr.  G.  Banks  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
more  effectually  pr^enting  the  destruction 
of  Game,  which  was  read  the  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  ou  the 
lOth  of  April. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  brought  up  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  which  was  read. 
It  went  over  the  same  grounds,  and  came 
to  the  same  conclusions  in  every  respect 
with  that  presented  from  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee ofthe  Upper  House.  Mr.  Bathurst, 
moved  that  the  Report  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Committee  had,  as  they  were  impower- 
ed  to  do,  sent  for  persons,  papers,  and  re- 
cords. The  Report  was  a  jumble  of  non- 
sense, a  hash  made  out  of  the  Derby  trials 
and  the  old  reports,  in  order  to  white-wash 
Ministers.  It  was  the  precursor  to  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity,  with  regard  to  which  there 
had  been  no  inquiry,  though  the  tabic  was 
covered  with  petitions. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  the  Hoose 
and  country  wouldentertain  a  different  opi* 
nion  with  regard  to  the  Report,  and  the 
events  to  which  it  related.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  House  would  see  the  danger 
had  been  greater.  MioiMters  were  alwaji 
ready  to  meet  danger  with  vigoar;  and 
when  that  danger  subsided,  to  recur  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  for  preserving  the 
peace  ofthe  Empire. 

After  some  furtherconversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Folkestone,  Sir  W. 
Burroughs,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  took 
part,  the  Report  was  laid  ou  the  table,  tod 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

MarcK  2.  Mr.  Bennett  expatiated  opon 
he  evils  arising  from  the  blood-system  of 
retvarding  Police  officers,  and  adverted  to 
the  recent  ca^  of  conspiracy  agaiastBett'* 
lives  to  obtain  such  rewards,  and  ako  to 
similar  cases  in  1772  and  1786.  He  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  this 
system,  with  certain  exceptions.  He  did 
not  mean  to  abolish  Tyburn-tickets,  .bat  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  sala  of  them.  He 
did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  SOl.  given 
to-  the  executors  of  persons  killed  in  the 
pursuit  or  apprehensions  of  highwaymen 
or  other  offenders.  He  mentioned  certain 
Acts,  part  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  do 
away.  He  was  desirous  of  a  clause  to  aotbo- 
rise  Courts  of  Justice  to  assign  payments  of 
naoney  for  the  expences  of  witnesses,  &c  in 
cases  of  felony,  &c.  He  wished  to  alter  the 
present  practice,  by  gifing  the  Courti « 
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better  power  of  apportioning  money  for 
9xpencea.  Leave  was  given  to  brine  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  C.  Wyno  moved  tbe  tbird  reading 
of  the  Election  Laws  Amendment  Bill. 

Mr.  Allan  objected  to  the  Bill,  and  moved 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  this  day  three 
months,  which  Amendment  was,  af^cr  a 
long  discussion,  carried,  on  a  division,  by 
51  to  44.  The  Bill  is  consequently  lost 
for  this  Session. 

Sir  S»  Romilly  brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal 
certain  parts  of  the  lOth  and  nth  William 
in.  relative  to  stealing  in  dw^Iling-houses. 
Tbe  Bill  was  read  the  first  time. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  Lord  Palmerstou  rose  to  sub- 
mit tbe  Army  Estimates.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  said,  had  given  such  details  upon 
this  subject,  in  their  recent  Report,  that 
little  more  remained  for  him  than  to  recapi- 
tulate them.  The  expences  of  the  Army 
were  more  last  year  than  the  present  by 
188,027/-  19*.  3^/.;  but  if  they  compared 
the  amount  of  the  whole  chargrs  with  last 
year's,  including  all  the  establishments,  if 
would  be  seen  that  the  total  was  less  by 
418,400/.  U|X)n  a  view  of  the  numbers'  of 
men,  there  would  be  found  a  diminution  of 
995  men  in  the  troops  of  England  aud  the 
colonies.  In  Ireland  there  had  been,  last 
year,  22,000  men.  This  year  the  amount 
waa  20,000.  It  was  impossible,  entirely, 
to  equalize  the  numbers,  but  he  stated  the 
reductions,  such  as  they  were,  upon  a  gene- 
ral calculation.  The  army  in  France  had 
been  reduced  in  total  13,344 ;  and  if  a  gene- 
ral view  should  be  taken  of  the  whole  num- 
bers, including  reductions  in  India,  there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  21,640  men,  or 
in  round  numbers  22,000  men  The  Noble 
Lord,  after  going  into  a  variety  of  minute 
items,  concluded  with  moving  his  first  reso- 
lution, which  was,  that  1 13,640  be  the  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  military  services  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  for  the  present  year, 

Mr.  Calcraft  gave  notice,  that  in  the  Re- 
port he  should  move  for  a  reduction  of  8  or 
9000  men,  as  he  could  not  think  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  np  25,000  men  in  Great 
Britain,  and  20,000  in  Ireland. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  objected  to  several  of 
tbe  items,  and  particularly  to  one  for  keeping 
ID  order  a  botanical  garden  at  St.  Vincent's. 
Lord  Palmerstou  &aid,  the  garden  had 
been  established  under  Sir  George  Young, 
and  had  been  since  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  MiKtary  Board,  though  it  certainly  did 
not,  at  first  sight,  look  like  a  proper  item 
for  the  Army  Estimates.  He  should  certain- 
ly enqtiire  into  the  matter,  and  discontinue 
the  charge,  if  it  appeared  to  be  useless. 
A  long  and  general  conversation  ensued. 


and  the  resolnflon  was  agreed  to.  Resolu- 
tions were  also  passed  for  the  grants  of  pay, 
&e. 

Mr.  Vansittart  then  moved  for  2,000,000/. 
to  discharge  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 
Irish  Treasury  Bills,  and  Mint  notes, 
l»095,6l5/.  to  pay  off  outstanding  Irish 
Treasury  Bills,  and  560,000/.  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  be*ng  the  lOOlh  part  of  the 
56,000,0001  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  last 
year. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Warre,  Mr.  Vansittart 
said,  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  call 
on  the  House  for  any  sum  for  the  erection 
of  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands,  as  we  had 
counter-claims  on  that  Government,  whic  h 
would  reduce  its  demands.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  he  said  no  part  of  the  contributions 
from  France  would  be  applied  to  the  service 
ofthecouutry  this  year;  the  Government 
of  France  would  pay  the  ex  pence  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  money  would  he  applied  towards  the 
chargers  of  erecting  the  fortresses  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  different  resolutions  were 
then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  was  resumed. 
Mr.  Vansittart,  after  a  conversation,*  in 
which  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  Mr.  Grenfell,  and 
others,  took  part,  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  <imend  the  Act  for  calling  in 
Bank  tokens.  In  the  Bill  which  was  in 
preparation,  a  provision  was  made  for  parties 
to  pay  or  receive  Bank  tokens  for  twelve 
months  after  the  25th  of  March,  in  postage 
or  taxes. 


Inadeqtiaey  of  the  Laws  against  Forgery, 

To  THE  Editor. 

Sir, 
In  a  recent  number  of  your  Journal 
were  some  judicious  remarks  on  Forgery  : 
and  as  the  public  attention  is  at  present 
much  occupied  by  this  subject,  and  the 
question  involves  some  important  and  in- 
teresting considerations,  I  will  attempt  to 
prosecute  what  your  former  correspondent 
BO  well  commenced.  That  forgery  is  a 
crime  of  a  venial  nature  it  is  not  my  wish 
to  maintain  ;  but  that  it  is  of  a  character 
to  justify  the  severity  of  its  panisbraent,  I 
must  strenuously  deny.  In  scarcely  any 
oflfcnce,  except  in  the  awful  crime  of  mur- 
der, is  tbe  law  so  inexorable,  as  in  the  caso 
of  forgery  ;  and  is  it  equitable  and  just 
that  to  defrand,  or  to  attempt  to  defraud, 
an  individual  of  a  few  pounds,  should  be 
put  on  a  par  with  depriving  him  of  exist- 
ence > 

From  tbe  extent  to  which  the  commerce 
of  the  country  has  attained,  and  tbe  god« 
lequently  greater  facilities  that  exist  for 
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the  saceeM  of  forgery,  it  b^camf  neces- 
sary to  PDHct  laws,  if  not  to  prevent,  at 
least  to  check  ro  seriou.nan  cvit.  For  this 
puipn»(>,  thefM'niiIfy  of  death  was  inflicted  ; 
but,  itnvaan  intelligent  joarnali^t,  *  it  has 
|iot  had  tills  efl'fM  t,  and  oaj^ht,  therefore, 
to  be  done  awciy  with.  This  artrtiinent 
is,  however,  inconclusive ;  for,  allhoug;h 
the  rrime  has  certainly  increased   under 

firesent  circumslanc^s,  it  is  jmposftiMe 
o  say'  in  hc^w  much  {^^eaier  ratio  itini;(ht 
have  augmebted  auder  a  less  severe  sys- 
tem. 

11  being  admitted  on  all  sidcit,  that  pn- 
jiiJ^hment  is  nut  inflicted  from  a  vindictive 
motive,  but  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
crime,  it  next  becomes  a  question  whether 
^me  other  mode  might  not  lie  adopted 
equally  conducive  to  this  object,  and  more 
coosi*«tent  with  the  dictates  of  hiimanity. 
This  is  thi;  grand  fulcrum  on  which  the 
merits  of  the  question  rest ;  but  as  cype- 
r'lence  is  better  than  theory,  and  facts  than 
conjecture,  we  shall  adduce  the  practical 
results  of  different  principle.  The  great 
Frederick,  of  Prussia,  whom  no  one  will 
suppose  io  have  been  influenced  by  very 
tender  feelings,  was  too  shrewd  a  politi- 
cian to  destroy,  where  there  was  a  hope  of 
I'eform.  Hence  he  seldom  resorted  to  exe- 
cutions; t>ut  condemning  offenders  to 
work  for  certain  periods  on  his  foififlca- 
tions,  still  rendered  them  useful  subjects. 
The  Spaipar(|8  and  Portuguese  supplied 
|heir  anheahhy  stations  in  Africa  and 
Ameriea  by  criminals,  irlstead  of  sending 
Taluable  soltliers  to  perish  on  the  pestifer- 
ous flhores  of  Guinea  and  Senegal,  as  h.i8 
bccM  ^he  «?U}itom  of  our  Executive  govern- 
tnentsi  The  loss,  just  claimed  by  the 
I)utcb  in  the  eaily  years  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  Balayla,  was  in  a  great  measure 
replaced  by  criminals,  and  by  vagabond^ 
of  their  oyvn,  and  of  qiber  countries,  ffiit 
|t  is  to  be  regfcttcd  that  they  did  upt  dis- 
play equal  sagacity  ip  pr(^venting«  aa  in 
remedying  this  immense  waste  of  hnniaii 
life:  for  desirous' of  piakiiig  that  country 
like  the  one  they  Iial  left,  they  most  inju- 
Viciously  set  about  forming  canals,  which 
in  that  tropica)  climate  were  the  S(»urce  of 
t|]e  deleterious  exhalations  so  destructive 
tp  life,  and  tending  so  often  to  depopulate 
that,  in  many  re:ipects,  beautiful  country. 
If  then  nations  thai  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
^onsidoripg  so  far  f^ebtnd  as  should  in  this 
lOstHMce  have  a  depided  advantage ;  is  it 
right  that,  tf  ith  tbes^  facts  before  it,  our 
legislature  should  still  sanction  an  indis- 
Griminatc  execution  for  forgeries,  &e. 

It  will  be  perceived  tb^t  the  present  re- 
marks are  the  applicatioo  of  a  general 
piioctplp  to  a  particular  case ;  aod  wh^t  is 


urged  against  the  treatment  of  tho^e  guilty 
of  for|;ery,  might,  with  equal  ju>«tice,  bo 
extended  to  other  descriptions  of  r.riniinalg. 
How  many  have  atoned  by  their  deaths 
for  sheep  and  hors^-stcHling  ?  The  reply 
of  one  conyicted  of  the  latter  off<pnCe  is 
well  knoup  ;  ^fhon  asked  by  the  judgp 
what  he  had  to  say,  ivhy  the  sentence  of 
the  law  should  not  be  passed  on  him,  he 
said,  that  he  thought  it  hard  he  shouid  be 
banged  for  only  stealing  a  horse.  <*  Yo^ 
are  not  hanged,  rejoined  the  judge,  for 
only  stealing  a  horse  ;  but  in  onfer  that 
hoises  may  not  be  stolen.**  Dr.  Franklin 
remarks,  that  the  man's  plea  was  reason- 
able ^nd  just,  whilst  the  reply  of  the  judge 
was  inequitable  and  biutal.  Of  Dr.  Ff 
afitbority,  however,  it  is  no  small  reduc: 
tion,  that  these  w  ere  his  sentiments  after 
he  had,  from  having  been  the  admirer  and 
eulogist  of  this  country,  becopie  its  deter- 
mined enemy,  and  was  nplbiiig  loth  on  all 
«)ccas|pns,  to  villify  t|ic  government,  and 
depreciate  it^  institution — bpt  fat  est  ab 
hoste  doperi' 

The  ohjectipn  that  exists  against  subtti- 
tuting  the  more  lenient  puni»hment  of  ex-* 
ile  to  a  foreign  clime,  of  confinement  anq 
hard  labour,  for  the  awful  pen»t(y  of  death, 
is,  that  a  diminished  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences would  produce  a  greater  fiequency 
of  crime.  But  Ibis  is  not  the  case  ;  for  w«t 
find,  that  a  sentence  less  cruel  does  not 
weigh  with  less  force  on  the  minds  of  the 
bad  j  hence  the  preniii^es  being  incorrect, 
the  inference  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  here 
tfgain  we  fortunately  are  able  to  rest  our 
argument  pn  the  solid  basis  of  a  fact.  Irt 
the  jail  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  deser- 
vedly held  up  by  a  celebrated  critic  as  a 
model  for  all  similar  instttutions,  a  ra- 
tional but  sevf  re  discipline  is  imposed  on 
offenders,  and  such  have  been  its  salutary 
effects,  that  veterans  in  vice  are  said  to 
have  declared,  that  they  would  prefer 
death  to  the  undergoing  it  a  second  lime. 
Thus  it  being  proved  that  so  indiscrimi- 
nate a  recourse  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
is  opposefl  to  the  mild  genius  of  (Christia- 
nity, fepulsive  to  bumakiity,  ahd  inconsis- 
tent with  sound  policy,  it  is  a  taw  that 
cannot  be  justified,  and  ought  consequent- 
ly to  be  disannulled/ 

"        POLITlCAl-  PERISCOPE. 

Panorama  Office^  Aug,  29,  1818. 
Ao  Irish  correspondent,  who  dates  from 
Kilkenny,  hap  "just  taken  the  liberty  to 
inform  us,  that  besides  the  three  ways  of 
getting  into  parliament,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  there  is  a  much  better  practised  in  \\\\ 
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country.**  And  lie  stafet  his  objections  **  to 
ail  three**  wilh  so  much  native  modesty, 
that  w{»  cannot  l)ut  nisert  his  own  words — 
^*  for  you  will  plase  lo  obsf  rve,  Mr.  Editor, 
thai  th«;  first  way,  that  by  a  contested 
election,  in  very  troublesome  and  hara.ssing; 
and  the  second  way,  that  by  beinj;  otU- 
teoUdt  it  very  provoking ;  and  the  third  way, 
that  of  pn  I  chase,  is  very  expensive.  But 
the  best  way  of  all,  is  beiu2^  put  in, /lee 
gratis  for  nothing,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  tvilhout  either  cost  or  trouble, 
by  a  noblem<in  or  gentleman*s  steward,  who 
speaks  a  few  good  words  in  your  favour, 
after  a  proper  circulation  of  the  bottle.-— 
and  promises  that  you  will  have  the 
pkature  of  agreeing  with  his  proprietor, 
on  all  difficult  questions  of  politics.'* 

Certainly,  this  is  an  ancient  mode  of 
returning  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
meut*  We  find  it  emploved  in  the  earliest 
times;  and  among  the  oldest  records  of  our 
leading  families  t — and,  equally  certainly, 
if  ever  the  representation  were  what  some 
Inteod  by  the  term  "  pwre,*' — though  we 
pique  ourselves  on  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  our  country, — we  are 
not  able  to  point  out  the  period. 

Nor  let  it  ^be  forgot,  that  what  some 
complain  of'  as  gross  blemishes  in  our 
legislative  assembly,  have  in  fact  very  dif- 
fereot  ideas  attached  to  them,  by  others. 
For  iDstance,  it  is  said,  what  business  has 
the  sou  of  a  Peer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
roous,  while  his  father  sits  in  the  Upper 
House?  it  is  giving  two  (or  more)  votes 
|o  the  same  person :  for  the  family  will  na- 
turally follow  the  father*8  party/  But,  in 
reply  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  means 
shall  a  young  ooblemau  be  introduced  into 
that  free  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
public  men  »nd  public  measures,  which 
may  mature  his  talents,  if  he  have  any? 
And  where  will  those  talents  be  put  to  a 
more  efficient  test,  than  in  the  House  of 
.Commons?  He  will  there  learn  that  noble 
blood  and  family  connexions  go  for  no- 
thing: that  his  deficiencies  will  be  sure  to 
be  detected)  that  he  must  cower  to  men  of 
ignoble  birth,  if  they  possess  powers  supe- 
rior to  his  own ;  and  that  aniess  his-abili- 
ties  enable  him  to  stand  Uie  encounter  of  a 
fair  tetto^  he  must  sink  into  iusiguificance, 
perhaps  oblivion. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  it  may  be  asked,  by 
.what  means  shall  the  people  distinguish  in 
their  rising  senators,  the  individuals  in 
whom  they  may  place  confidence?  How 
shall  they  become  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree independent  of  popular  applause,  when 
mistaken  as  it  often  is,  yet  sensible  to  it, 
wheq  addressed  to  theoi^  as  every  man 


must  be  sensible  to  it,  when  he  feels  it  to 
be  deserved,  by  his  services  to  his  country. 
Are  those  Peers  who  never  were  in  the 
Lower  House  the  more  respected,  the  more 
efiicient,  or  the  more  popular? 

We  go  further,  for  we  ask,  by  what  means 
shall  the  Sovereign,  in  whom  the  constitu- 
tion reposes  the  confidence  of  being  the 
best  judge  of  merit — how  shall  he  distin- 
gnisli  those  talents  for  public  business, 
which  he  may  desire  to  call  into  action — 
which  he  may  discern  to  be  indispensable 
to  the.  direction  of  national  afisirs?  Old 
statesmen  die,  as  well  as  others:  who  shall 
succeed  them? — their  sons?  No;  not  as 
their  sons;  but,  those  who  possess  the  re* 
quisite  talents  and  experience:  and  how 
shall  these  ht  known  ?— whereas,  let  them 
shew  themselves  in  the  inferior  branch  of 
the  leji^islature;  let  them  acquire  a  steady 
reputation  there;  let  their  characters  be 
formed ;  and  these  will  qualify  them  for 
those  situations  of  confidence  and  dignity 
to  which  liberal  and  noble  minds  cannot  but 
aspire,  in  a  free  country.  And  these  con> 
siderations  are  independent  of  those  — « 
which  all  must  confess  to  be  important— 
the  connexions  formed  by  young  noblemen 
among  members  not  in  the  peerage;  which 
they  retain  when  called  to  the  Upper  House; 
and  which  form  a  connecting  link,  of 
great  strength,  between  the  two  orders  of 
the  state. 

It  is  demanded  also,  by  those  who  look 
closely  into  things,  by  what  means  shall 
young  men  ofsteHing  talents  obtain  admis- 
sion into  parliament,  when — as  is  often  the 
case — their  purses  are  not  sufliciently  strong 
to  stand  a  contest  for  a  county,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  40  or  50,0001,,  or  for  a  borough, 
at  the  expense  of  4,  or  5,000l  ?  The  state 
wants  men  of  abilities :  but,  men  of  abili- 
ties are  not  always  rich :  the  state  wants 
men  of  tried  abilities ;  but,  how  shall  abi- 
lities be  tried,  if  they  be  not,  in  some 
shape,  patronized,  by  those  who  have  op- 
portunity ?  How  shall  they  be  publicly 
known,  if  not  recomtncndecf  by  those  who 
privately  know  them  ?  and  hovy  shall  that 
recommendation  become  effectual, — ynhtn 
in  various  instances,  the  electors  cannot  be 
judges  of  merit— in  entire  strangers,  and 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  might  pre- 
fer, supposing  them  qualified,  would  not 
accept  the  office  of  representative. 

If  these  questions  be  well  founded,  they 
amply  justify  our  opinion  that  the  election 
of  a  new  parliament  is  among  the  most  so* 
lemn,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  trans- 
actions of  onr  country.  They  deoionstrate 
the  propriety  of  considering  our  constitu- 
tion with  impartial  eyes,  and  of  forming[  a 
judgmeut,  free  fron^  t^e  bewildering  noise 
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tod  racket  of  family  iiiferents,  of  local  at- 
tachments, of  party  feelings,  and  of  |iOpular 
rant  and  rancour. 

But,  the  new  Parliament  is,  as  yet,  little 
other  than  an  embrio:  we  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  more  iormcdiute  politics  of  the  day. 
Among  these,  the  singular  coincidence  of  a 
rise  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  holds 
a  conspicuous  place.  And  it  deserves  re- 
mark, that  nobody  asks,— why  does  com- 
merce rise? — but,  every  body  asks,— why 
do  stocks  fall? 

It  issupposed,  that  the  difference  in  favour 
ofthe  present  year  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Revenue  will  appioach  towards 
fijrm?7/toii«  sterling:  added  to  this,  the  re- 
duction of  expcitsrs,  still  going  on,  in  some 
departments, — say  iw(t  millions  more.  There 
is  threat  satisfaction  in  contemplating  these 
statements;  for  what  should  we  say,  if  the 
decrense  of  revenue  were  such  as  to  point 
out,  at  once,  the  occasion  of  the  deciinin;? 
value  of  our  public  fundit  ?  To  whnt  cause 
can  we  ascribe  a  discount  of  omnium  so 
great  ns  three  per  cent  or  nearer  to  four 
per  ceut,y  and  what  should  t>e  a  source  of 
profit,  becoming  a  source  of  increasing 
loss? 

We  have  uniformly  ascribed  a  portion  of 
the  cniKHf  to  speculations  in  foreign  finances: 
another  -portion  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
more  than  equivocal  conduct  of  America, 
to  whi«h  some  have  annexed  the  probabi- 
lity of  an  eventual  embroilment  of  this 
country  ;  while  others  think,  that  the  Bank 
has  motives  for  restraining  the  issue  of  its 
notes;  so  that  what  passes  under  the  name 
of  monetf,  is  less  abundant.  We  tielieve, 
that  no  judicious  calculator  would  deny 
that  the  stocks  have  been  above  their  va- 
lue:— we  piesume  that  the  increase  of 
mercantile  adventure  requires  an  increase 
of  capital ;  to  be  furnished  by  the  stocks: — 
the  late  election  has  demanded  considerable 
■ums : — hence  it  is  very  credible,  that  se- 
veral causes  contribute  to  this  seeaiingly 
paradoxical  effect. 

Nor  can  we  but  attach  some  importance 
to  the  intention   of  the  rival    bankers  of 
France  and  England  to  favour  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  with  their  company  at  the  in- 
tended meeting  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.    What 
do  these  dealers  in  mon  :y  go  there  for?  to 
give  political  advice  to  the  rulers  of  nations? 
— No  J  but  to  transact  money  matters;  to 
raise,  perhaps,   millions  at  a  few  days'  no- 
tice: to   pay  off  certain   scores;  without 
which  this  kingdom  cannot  gracefully  bid 
farewell  to  its  unwelcome  guests:  and  those 
kingdoms  cannot  gracefully  receive  their 
own  subjects,  into  their  bosoms.  The  affair 
has  much  delicacy  as   well  as  importance 


attached  to  it ;  and  will  want  what  all  ban- 
kers understand  by  the  term  of  ininaim 
mobile. 

We  are  mistaken  if  the  ditcuisionibe  not 
somevihat  prolonged:  the  public  will  be 
amused  with  reports  on  reports.  We  shall 
look  to  the  conclusion:  the  beginning  aod 
the  middle,  will  be  uncertain  aud  labo- 
rious :  may  the  end  he  happy ! 

Will  the  interests  of  the  world,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  l>e  there  investigated 
and  settled f  No:  Europe  wUl  produce 
sufficient  themes  of  discussion.  **  But,  opi- 
nion may  be  given  on  late  transaclioni:** 
it  may;  and  eventually  something  buide 
opinion  may  discover  itself.  Should  it  prove 
possible  to  bring  all  convictions  to  one 
point, — it  will  then  remain  a  question  how 
far  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  trausgrewiog 
party  to  reason.  We  know,  that  if  there 
l>e  such  a  thing  as  obstinacy  in  the  world, 
it  abounds  as  much  in  the  west  as  in  the 
east :  Europe,  no  doubt,  has  her  share ;  bat 
Aineiica  is  not  deficient. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  con- 
duct of  America  (the  United  States)  ia 
taking  possession  of  a  province  tjeloncio); 
to  Spain,  situated  on  her  frontiers,  tiUl 
give  offence.  It  has  given  offence.  It  dis- 
plays a  disposition  so  ambitious  so  arbi* 
trary,  so  unfeeling,  so  tyrannical,  that  bow- 
ever  we  may  desire  our  readers,  and  charge 
ourselves,  to  wail  till  perfect  informalioB 
arrives  on  that,  and  on  other  subjects,  ia 
which  we,  as  Britons,  are  deeply  interested, 
yet,  we  know  not  how  to  restrain  that  is- 
dignatton  which  ought  to  be  postponed, 
perhaps  suppressed.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  America  projects  conquests  in  the 
north,— 'Conquests  in  the  south,— and  con 
quests  on  the  ocean,— all  at  the  sametimel! 
No  ancient  state  existing  could  realizethesi 
projects:  we  shall  see  %vhat  a  rising  repob- 
hc  will  do;  and  whether  per  fasautn^tt* 
Spain  seems,  at  last,  to  be  willinf  to 
commit  the  decision  of  the  cause  of  con- 
tention between  her  and  her  coloniti,  to 
the  assembled  sovereigns  ;  our  readers  will 
not  expect  from  os  an  opinion  that  this  ap- 
plication will  be  successful.  Affaiw  vt 
very  far  gone :  much  blood  has  been  spilt: 
Spain  must  take  the  consequences  of  her 
tbrmer  line  of  politics  ;  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly explained. 

The  contentions  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ^  no  small  part  of  whidi  ia  inl«r- 
woven  with  America,  are  not,  so  faraa  wc 
can  understand,  in  a  train  of  adjuslroent 
The  common  principles  by  nhicb  they 
ought  to  be  governed,  continue,  as  yet, 
unsettled;  or,  at  least,  the  parties  are  not 
pledged  to  them.  Till  that  be  accoroplisbc"» 
nothing  Is  done :  kic  labof- /  hocopif! 
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Nofurther  arffiim^n^  is  necessnry  in  proof 
[baHhe  .Sovereigns,  when  assembled,  will 
lafe  business  enough  on  their  hands*-Eu- 
opf,  at  large;— France,  with  its  clash- 
iii;  intereaCj,  strongly  affecting  Europe ; — 
nd  especially  those  dominions  of  which 
lie  crowned  heads  are  representatives:— 
nd  then — if  there  be  any  time  to  spare — 
iie  difficalty  of  giving  advice'  on  subjects 
elating  to  the  new  world,  by  those  whose 
ivereignties  are  situated  in  the  old  world. 

We  must  wait  with  patience. — All  the 
Hifusions  in  the  world,  we  hope  and  be- 
eve,  will  issue  in  good.     The  progress  of 
itowledge,  certainly,  h  considerable.  The 
■ogress  of  arts,  of  sciences,   of  personal 
tmforts,  of  general  industry,  is  consider - 
>le:  the  conviction  of  the  mutual  depend- 
re  of  mankind  —  of  communities  —  of 
ites— is  becoming  more  efficient.     That 
•stacles  are  great,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
I  infer  that  a  disposition  for  perseverance 
among  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the 
yj  and  time  may  accomplish  much — in 
t,  time  has  accomplished   much — for* 
;rlj  thought  desperate. 
Fhat  the  dispositions  of  man  will  ever 
thoroughly  purified,  so  that  evil  shall  be 
nisbed  from  the  world,  is  a  speculation 
fhly  agreeable  to  some,  and  would  be 
OS,  could  we  believe  it.     But,  while  we 
d  among  our  own  people  so  many  in- 
nces  to  the  contrary —such  loud  calls  for 
igorating,  for  renovating,  the  principles 
marals— for  enforcing  compliance  with 
I  poblic  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose- 
reformation,   in  the  best  sense  of  the 
rd,  we  must  be  allotted  to  deubt.  whe- 
r  we  yet  see  the  dawn  of  the  Millenium, 
CO  iras  in  proposal  in  the  late  parlia- 
't  J  we  shall  wait  to  see  how  far  tlie  new 
lament  will  promote  the  same  objects 
>w  fir  the  prevalence  of  peace  will  be 
"advantage  of,  to  secure  and  to  eatab- 
"je  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
'  *"^™  t*»os€  of  mankind  at  large, 
lat  we  restrict  our  observations  princi- 

to  the  interests  of  Europe  is  not  ow- 
0  »ny  indififeroiue  respecting  the  pros- 
\w^  parts;  but.  to  the  want   of 

ing  rcMliy  new  to  communicate,  and 
'^toiivicfion.  that  Europe  is  now  the 
..  ""^  Poi'ticsil    inovemtjnts  ;   shall   we 
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!•«  pmt  on  which  turns  the  future 
.  of  M  "*  ?  The  whole  world,  the 
/  'he  human  race,  is  now  so  iiiti- 
y  connected  with  the  proceedings, 
P^^i»onsand  determinations  of  Europe, 
^"^comparison,  distant  states-not  co- 
,rt„[^  ^'^^'^^^y  <^  i  ninishcd  in  maornitude 
a  p1?v  "?-««  far,  at  least,  as   co.i- 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 
TAoyft  Coffee  House,  August  90^  1011. 
The  prices  oj  the  Public  Funds  drtlme. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  this;  mid, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  f  be 
consequence  of  a  political,  or  of  a  comtjurt- 
cidi  feeling.  If  it  be  political  apprelien- 
aion,  which  many  think  extremely  pltiisi- 
ble,  then  it  should  be  referred  to  another 
department  of  our  work:  if  it  be  the  con- 
sequence of  speculation,  (rather  on  the  ton* 
tinent,  than  at  home)  then,  like  other  spe^ 
culations,  it  has  for  its  basis  the  persna-iioo 
that  thinc:a  will  be  better  (or  worse)  rti 
certain  places;  and  preparations, —consign- 
ments—io  this  case,  remittances^are  mad« 
accordingly. 

All  speculations  have  a  view  tp  probable 
cban&fes — to  the  necessity  of  supplies,  either 
actual  or  impending,  at  an  understood  plnce, 
and  time.  When  Lord  Exmonth  had  bat- 
tered the  Dey  of  Algiers's  palace  about  liia 
ears,  certain  speculators  concluded  thai  his 
highness  would  undoubtedly  want  sjales 
and  tiles,  for  reconstructing  his  roofs;  m\d 
bricks  for  the  solids  of  his  residence.  They 
therefore  sent  ship -loads  of  bricks  ^ittd 
tiles:  but,  we  never  heard  what  profit  Ihey 
derived  from  their  adventure;  and  yet  it 
mi^ht  have  happened  that  this  promptilirde 
should  have  been  well  rewarded.  The  dis- 
position, and  the  power,  to  take  advantiige 
of  incidents,  are  now  more  especially  qrm- 
litiesof  the  British  merchants,  than  of  tliobe 
of  any  other  nation:  and  sometimes  the 
close  of  the  account  shews  that  much  may 
be  done  to  very  little  (or  to  no;  advantnge. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  speculators  who  h  ivi; 
ventured  to  send  their  property  abroad  ui 
reliance  on  commissions,  or  on  aittharizrd 
agents  Crotn  the  Spanish  Insurgents  in  J^ont  U 
America,  haveieason  tocongr&tnlatefhttn- 
selves  on  so  much  caution  a.^  induced  X\wm 
to  order  their  captains  toobtain  informalrou 
at  British  islands  before  they  took  a  diiat 
departure  for  the  Spanish  Wain.  The  pro- 
verb says,  *' all  is  not  gold  that  glitier?;'' 
and  report  aRserts — "  neither  is  it  silver/'^ 
They  find  that  the  chanccK  of  pnyment  .nrc 
very  uncertain  ;  that  money  does  not  fall  lo 
their  share ;  that  goods,  not  saleable  in  tJie 
British  marketv,  may  be  had  in  small  qu  iii- 
tities;  and  mules,  oraases,  in  greater  plenty. 
In  short,  the  country  is  in  distress  j  the 
government  is  unsettled;  none  who  hn^ 
property  will  part  with  it ;  power  will  Inke 
what  it  stands  in  need  of — but  adjourns 
payment  sine  die. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  home  aperu- 
lation  ?  There  are  in  our  marketa,  t\  e  in 
those  of  the  various  staple  commodities^  a 
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number  of  persons,  who  wilboiit  being 
(really)  either  buyers  or  sellers,  do  both 
buy  and  sell  to  a  great  amount.  They 
watch  the  prices  of  commodities ;  and  when 
they  discover  any  one  that  has,  as  they 
think,  reached  the  lowest  to  which  ii  will 
or  can  descend,  they  contract  for  a  quan- 
tity, at  the  price; — and  they  wait  the  event 
which  a  few  weeks,  or  sometimes  days, 
turns  in  their  favour.  Occasionally,  they 
derive  great  profits  from  the  command  of 
cash  ;  and,  not  seldom  from  the  knowledge, 
or  the  foresight,  that  considerable  orders 
are  on  their  way  to  market;  and  to  supply 
these,  the  quantitirs  they  have  contracted 
for,  will  be  wanted,^and,  at  an  advanced 
.  rate. 

Our  reports  for  many  months  back  have 
described  the  price  of  Rum,  as  very  low: 
and  the  state  of  the  market  as  very  dull 
and  heavy.  Information  has  arrived,  that 
the  quantity  likely  to  be  imported,  is  barely 
what  has  been  used  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
averagc^or  less;  it  is  knowu  also,  that  the 
stocks  in  the  West  India  warehouses  are 
li^reatly  deficient ;  nearly  5,000  puncheons 
less  than  last  year,  at  this  time — (about 
17,300  to  22,000)— and  that  government 
contracts  for  100,000  gal  Ions '.—these  con- 
siderations in  combination,  have  influenced 
speculators ;  and  tliey  have  lately  become 
holders  of  extensive  quantities.  Tho»e  who 
first  engaged  in  this,  will  obtain  a  profit. 
The  price  has  since  risen  2d.  or  Sd.  per 
gallon.  Others  have  taken  the  hint:  they 
l)i>ve  persevered  in  their  enquiries:  a  gene- 
ral appearance  of  revival  has  taken  place, 
and  large  sales  have  been  made.  It  is 
thought  the  article  is  sold,  for  the  present, 
to  speculators,  only  ;  but  these  look  forward 
to  a  still  higher  currency. 

In  our  lleport  for  last  month,  we  noticed 
the  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
CoFFEB  That  also  tempted  speculators ; 
but,  the  lively  demand  did  not  sustain 
itself  for  more  than  a  few  days:  it  reached 
its  height ;  was  supplied ;  and  then  abated, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  cease.  In  conse- 
quence, enquiries  t)ecame  few  and  res- 
tricted; and  prices  gradually  gave  way.  A 
few  days  ago  this  listlessness  and  indiffer- 
ence began  to  assume  an  air  of  briskness; 
Ihe  exporters  who  had  laid  by  began  to 
como  forward,  and  make  offers:  they  even 
ex<ecdpil  what  was  expected  from  them; 
8ud  their  readiness  to  purchase,  convinced 
the  holders  (many  of  whoni  were  specula- 
tors to  a  great  amount)  that  these  enquirers 
tnusi  conlorni  to  the  currency  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  the  prices  advanced  :  ten  shillings — 
twelve  shillin<;s— fifteen  shillings — and, 
some  say,  eighteen  shillings  additional  were 
fcalized  before  the  day  closed.    In  short, 


after  having  been  oiudi  lower,  the  prices 
again  rose  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
level,  as  they  had  attained  when  we  la»t 
reported.  This  has  suspended  busioeit 
once  more ;  the  shipping  houses  being  uii- 
willing  to  give  the  prices  asked;  and  tke 
holders  deeming  their  commodity  of  no  kas 
value  now,  than  it  was  before.  To  do  rol 
businesa,  one  side  or  the  other  must  give 
way:  the  appearances  of  Ihe  momeot  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  warrant  a  judj^- 
ment,  or  even  a  guess.  We  cao  only  say, 
that  dulness  is  once  more  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  prices 
which  had  t>eeu  tun  ttp,  on  the  luoment, 
will  not  maintain  themselyes,  but  «Biist  de> 
cline  again,  several  shillings. 

We  have  already  supposed  that  the  com- 
mercial demand  for  Coffee  depended  partly 
on  the  insufficient  supply  that  could  br  ob- 
tained from  other  countries  having  colonies. 
It  is  even  said,  that  this  deficiency  isgeaeral, 
— some  affirm,  throughout  the  worM:^ 
they  tay  too,  that  Java  coffee,  which  two 
years  .ago  was  unsaleable  at  76L  a.  or  80.  c 
i4  now  a  briskjcommodity  at  150. a.  to  IGOli 
— But,  this  is,  purely,  statin^tbe  fact  ia 
extreme  terms. 

We  must  scknowledge^  that  the  suae  ar- 
gument  should  seem  to  hold  good  in  respect 
to  Sugar,  also;  and  yet,  Ihe  ay  gar  oiarfcet 
has  felt  but  in  a  trifling  degree*  toe  floctoa- 
tions  to  which  coffee  has  been  aufaiecL 
The  advance  has  not  kept  equal  pace  witli 
that  for  coflR^e.  Is  then,  the  aapply  of  aagar 
more  nearly  adequate  to  the  demaad  ?-hs 
the  demand  less  in  proportion  ?— are  tbe 
prices  abroad  lower  than  they  are  here  ^^ 
or,  what  else  eatablishas  the  difference 
between  these  commodities?  Nor  can  it 
be  said,  that  this  depends  on  taate;  for  the 
market  for  Foreign  Sugars  has  beeo,  and 
continaes  to  be,  heavy. 

The  holders,  however,  calculate  withaonie 
firmness  on  improved  prices:  they  report 
large  deliveries  from  the  warehouses :  Ihey 
observe,  that  the  warehouses  cootain  less 
quantities  by  nearly  6,000  hhda.at  this  time, 
than  at  the  same  period  of  laat  year:»tiie 
stock  then  waa  about  45,000  hhds :  it  u 
now  at>out  99>400:^and  they  bope,  that 
their  turn  for  orders  will  come  soon.  Ap- 
pearaiices  rather  favour  this  ezpectaikMH  | 
but,  perhaps  not  after  the  same  rate  with 
that  which  has  affected  the  coffee  market. 

In  the  Refined  msrket  bargaiiialiare  beea 
made  for  some  time^  in  advance;  and  thii 
givea  an  apparent  flatnea  to  the  market, 
when,  in  fact,  more  business  is  doing  than 
appears ;  the  execution  of  these  cootracti 
being  in  progress,  mean  while.  The  re- 
finers have  lately  been  working  freely ;  yet 
the  market  is  bat  tcantily  sapplicd.    A  &it 
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proportion  of  refined  goo<1s  is  taken  off  for 
sliippinp:,  etip4'ci:illy  siis^le  and  powder 
4o<ivr8.  The  demand  fur  Molasnes  haa  been 
livt^ly. 

The  Cotton*  trndc  is  in  mnch  the  same 
.ftate  !^.s  reported  in  our  last.  The  spinners 
round  about  Maniheftter  continue  in  a  re- 
.vohitioiiary  suspension.  •  The  consequence 
is,  that  those  about  Glasgow  are  reapinsj^ 
the  benefit.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  Man- 
chester spinners  have  been  in  the  course  of 
receiving  ebout  a  guinea  and  a  half  per 
man  per  week,  and  women  and  children 
from  15  to  SOs.  during  many  mouths  past : 
this  they  have  thrown  up;  and  now  the 
Glasgow  men,  who  are  nidustrious,  earn 
it  is  said,  double  wages.— *'  It  is  an 
jll  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  ;**  but.  if 
lUU  should  prove  the  occasion  of  transfer- 
ring the  connexion  of  Manchester  to 
c:}scwhere,  it  w;ll  be  recollected  that  the 
immediate  n'^cuts  in  this  transfer,  though 
reduced  to  beggary,  yet  will  have  no  claim 
on  compassion.  They  ehuse  to  abstain  from 
their  usual  occupation;  their  usual  orders 
will  go  elsewhere;  the  usual  consequences 
will  follo.w  r—wbat  can  be  more  natural,  or 
more  certain  ? 

Some  liare  poshed  these  speculations  so 
far  as  to  a^k,  whether  the  ruin  of  other  n^a- 
nufactures,  in  various  instances,  has  not  ge- 
iierally  been  precedeil  by  something  of  a 
iikckind?  something  bearint;  in(;ratitude 
to  superiors  on  the  face  of  it; — follo^yed 
by  a  dis«j;U8t,  or  dissatisfaction  in  libber  1 
minds:  who  iook  elsewhere  for  vi hat  may 
answer  their  par  pose,  and  the  old  estab- 
lishmfnts  fail,  of  course.  We  have  neve 
seen  this  question  particularly  inves'i^attd, 
as  it  deserves:  but  we  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  historians  of  the  day,  and 
especially  to  those  who  profess  to  pay  par- 
ticular notice  to  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial affairs. 

The  Cotton  market  may  be  considered  as 
rather  dull,  especially  in  some  branches ; 
vvhile  others  shew  appearances  of  a  revival; 
9Qd  sofi^e  kinds  have  met  with  purcliasersat 
2  per  lb.  Iiighrr,  Mhile  others  havescarcely 
found  customers  at  ^  per  U).  lower.  The 
demand  for  exportation  is  not  aflccted  by 
home  ^roubles;  this  has  become  brisk,  and 
probably  would  be  more  so,  did  not  the 
holders  continue  firm  »t  the  present  prices, 
and  rather  look  forward  with  expectuMon 
than  apprehension.  8o  far  as  un  opinion 
can  be  made  up  under  all  circumstances, 
the  holder«i  should  seem  to  be  in  the  right: 
for,  though  the  arrivals  somewhat  exceed 
the  sal^s,  yet  the  surplusage  is  not  an 
alarming  quantity ;  audi*' established  work*> 
U£idertake  to  pert'orm  what  others  reject. 
toe  market  will  lopn  be  diaburdcLed  of 


such  accaroulations  as  may  hav^  lately 
been  thrown  upon  it, 

l*he  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the 
North  Pole  has  brought  tlie  question  of  the 
Fisheries,  in  those  regions,  more  forward 
on  the  put)lic  mind  than  usual.  That  those 
ships  woidd  make  their  passage,  we  have 
never  afllrmed ;  but  that  they  will  ascertaiii 
several  important  facts  we  doubt  not.  We 
ar^  told  also,  that  the  season  has  been  more 
favourable  than  for  some  years  past ;  that 
the  ice  though  not  wholly  removed,  has 
been  more  broken  than  u»ual ;  and  that  the 
/iel4  ice  is  much  dispersed,  though  the 
/ioa$  tc*  continues.  It  is  more  than  possi- 
ble, that  the  present  voyage  may  prov^  the 
precursor  of  others,  attended  with  advan- 
tages, which  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  attempt. 

The  products  of  the  Greenland  Fishery 
have  found  a  favourable  market,  and  have 
met  with  considerat)le  purchasers.  The 
prices'  have  kept  steadily  advancing,  till 
the  advance  has  reached,  £2  or  £S  per  ton* 
This  has  had  its  effect  on  the  Southera 
Oil  a!so;  which  has  found  an  improved 
market.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Da<* 
vis*s  Straits  announces  the  capture  of  nu« 
inerous  fish  ;  so  that,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  fear  any  scarcity  of  Oil  the  en- 
suing season.  Thi«,  will  have  its  edect  on 
7*ALLOW,as  a  matter  of  course:  the  demand 
at  present  is  not  urgent :  the  prices  are 
rather  declining:  an*l.  on  the  whole,  little 
apprehension  seems  to  be  entertained  re- 
§l>ecfing  na  efllicicnt  supply. 

SPICES  at  the    last  East    liiJia    Sale  sold, 
as  fulio'vs ; 

4000  bales  black   Pepper,  Company*s  dgd.  a 

4r»7  ditto         Privilege,    dzd.   a  lO^d. 

1(»7  ditto  niiniagM,    8*](.  a9^U. 

IH  do  whit'-  Pepper,  Piivil  ge,  12d.a  ISjd. 
722  bales  Ciunauion,  1st,  13s  6d.  a  14s. 
64d  ditto  9d,  I0s.7d.  a  lis.— 1  lot 

a  10s.  JJ. 
341  bales  Cloves,  Kt  asi.  Itda4s. 
106  diuii        ^2d,  .^s  8J.  a3s.  lOd. 

]16  cbesu  Mace,  Isi.  8s  7d.  h  Kg.  8cl. 
143        tiiito        2o,  7s.  8*1.  a  7s.  lOd.— 1  lot 

7".  i>d. 
324  casks  Nuime^s,  sound,  1st,  6s.  6d.  a 

68  9d— 1  l.ta*.    lOd. 
176  diMd  in  soils  '^d,  6s.  Od.  a 

6     2.t— 1  Uttba  lid. 
8000  hagM  Gtiii;«r  37^.  a  4  is. 
(as»  .  1   Kiiea  t'lOa  £\2  ..38. 
lJ^sla  Bu..fe  £17   l&s.  a  Jt'l8  13s. 
Sagu   >3  .  a  43s. 

In(»  GO  »  ex}>ect  d  o  ris:* :  but,  we 
li  vc  Mine  doub  s  whether  his  will  extend 
to  all  tilt-  ports  equally. 

TouAcco  IB  in  bri-k  dtm-nd-  partly  for 
the  .rade,  real  purcha.ers ;  partly  on  spc- 
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culation.    The  prices  arc  more  favourable. 
We  think  it  proper  to  record  that  a  few 
Packets  of   Hops  have  been  already  at 
market:  price  £20  to  £24. 

Rice,   as  we  hinted  in   our  last,  is  in 
considerable  demand:  the  prices  advance 
rapidly;  and  superior  samples  find  ready 
•  purchasers. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  the  English  Wheat  that  has  been 
brought  to  market,  is  very  dry,  of  good 
colour,  and  firm  consistence.  It  weighs 
heavy,  and,  no  doubt,  will  keep  well  ;  such 
specimens  as  we  have  examined,  seem  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  smaller  ^rain  than  is 
usual;  and  among  those  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  fit-Id,  or  in  (he  sheaf,  not  many 
have  equalled  those  long,  full,  and  fine 
ears,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  our 
admiration.  The  finer  samples  were  bought 
up  eagerly.  The  best  old  wheats,  and 
the  best  Foreign  felt  the  advance  also. 
Beans  rose  considerably :  we  have  seldom 
teen  such  total  failure. 

Average  Prices  of  Corn. 

Wheat  82s.    Sd.      Rye      52s.  7d. 

Oats      S5s.  lOd.      Barley  515.  Sd. 

Beaus    66s.    8d.      Pease    59s.  3d. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Essex.— The  Harvest  is  now  ended,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances.  The  long 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  tells  every  one 
all  species  of  grain  must  have  been  carted 
iQ  excellent  order.  Wheats  are  a  full  crop, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Their  colour  and 
beauty  of  bamples  are  such  as  make  them 
almost  unprecedented.  Barley  and  Oats 
are  light,  particularly  on  the  strong  lands, 
yet  the  quality  not  to  be  complained  of. 
Peas  somewhat  a  partial  crop  :  Beans  never 
worse;  indeed  many  of  (he  farmers  would 
give  up  the  produce  of  the  latter  for  the 
clearing  the  ground.  Seed  Tares  are  said 
to  yield  pretty  well.  Clovers  for  seed  so 
short,  that  they  will  scarcely  come  into  the 
scythe.  The  planls  of  turnips  are  defi- 
cient, and  those  much  in  want  of  rain. 
Hops  have  been  considered  healthy,  but 
now  feel  the  effect  of  drought  most  seii- 
ously.  Potatoes  the  worst  that  have  been 
known  for  a  series  of  years. — Sheep  and 
Lambs  at  exorbitant  prices. — Wool  much 
dearer. 


Bankrupts  and  Certificates  in  i^e  order    tif 
their  dates,  with  their  AttonUes, 

BANKRUPTS,  Jug.    1. 

Abbott  J.  Weymouth  street,  Portland  place, 
butcher.  Soi.  Young,  Charlotte  row,  Mansion 
house. 

Blunt  C.  Tavistock  street,  Covent  Garden,  opti- 
cian.   SoL  Richardson,  CIement*s  inn. 


Frost  J.  St.  Albans,  linen  draper.   Soi.Besant, 

Guild  fore  place,  Kenningtoa. 
Houl  brook  T .  H  igh  Holboni,  linen  draper.  Soli. 

May  hew  and  C^.  Chancery  lane. 
Karpeles  R.  Snargate  street,  Dover,  fruiterer. 

Sol.  Isaac,  Bury  street,  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Lapage  S.  City  of  London.  Sols  Morton  and  Co. 

Gray's  inn. 
Prout  A.  Truro.  Cornwall,  grocer,  Sol,  Dnisoo, 

Clement's  inn. 

CERTIFICATES,  Avg.ii 

J  Carey,  Racquet  court,  Fleet  street,  mer- 
chant.  H.  Downer,  Bruton  street,  Bond  street, 
milliner.  J.  Emcny,  Dover,  draper.  S.Fr«- 
man,  Aldgate^  London,  innkeeper,  Ha|[ii 
M'Guckin,  Kmg*8  Mews,  rope  maker,  t 
Tebay,  Hastings,  ironmonger. 

BANKRUPTCY   SDPEESEDBD,  iltt^.  4. 
Rattenbury  H.  Newport,  builder. 

BANKRUPTCIES  CKLARGED. 

Gibbs  J.  Bishopsgate  street  without,  grocer. 
Ingleby  T.  Birmingham,  carrier. 
Lambden  H.   Two  mill  hill,  Glouceiter,  pia 
manufacturer. 

BANKKUPTl. 

Fitton  J.  Gosport,  d  and  c.  Sol.  Minching, Nor- 
folk street,  Strand. 

Flower T.  Castle  street,  Holborn, jeweller.  S<i. 
Jennings  and  Co.  Carey  street. 

Walker  S.  Manchester,  grocer.  Sols.  Adliogtoc 
and  Co.  Bedford  row. 

CERTIFICATES,  Aug.  85- 

J.  Bartlett,  Beckington,  Somerset,  dw.  I 
Benson,  Birmingham,  Pocket  book  maker  J. 
Fairlamb,  Wynyatl  street,  Goswell  stre«  roa^ 

Sersian  mauufacturer.  S,  French,  pimh  of 
lernott,  Somerset,  miller.  J.  Gunsion,  Pe^ 
ceval  street,  St.  John  street,  cheesenwngcr.  J. 
Nye,  Tunbridge,  baker.  J.  Roberts  and  Co. 
Macclesfield,  cotton  spinners.  T.  Tinaot,  li- 
Ijrpot  lane,  London,  straw  hat  raanifactufer. 
J.  Wing6eld,  Long  lane,  West  Smithfieid, 
saddler. 

BANKRUPTS,  Aug.  8. 
Abbott  W.  Honey  lane  market,  butcher.  W, 

Young,  Charlotte  row.  Mansion  house. 
Cayzen  W.  Morgan,  Cornwall,  maltster,  Sei. 

Sandys  and  Co.  London. 
Ramsey  J.  Cadogan  place,  Sloanc  "t"***^ 

chant.     Sols.  Crowder  and  Co,  Fredericki 

place  Old  Jewry. 
Salisbury  J.  and  S,  Liverpool,  sail  maker.  Stk 

Avison  and  Co.  Castle  street,  Holborn. 
Walker  J.  Neithrop,  Oxford,  collar  maker.  $« 

Tims,  Banbury. 

CBRTIFICAT£8,  Aug.  20. 

C.  Battle,  Red  Lion  and  Spread  Eagle  yarf, 
Whitcchapel,  stable  keeper,  8.  Bramptoo, 
Broughton  Hachel,  Worcestershire, limebam- 
er.  R.  Lloyd,  Dolgelly,  Merioneth,  tanoff. 
C.  Muston,  Eppins,  school  master.  H.  Myeoct 
Manchester,  shopkeeper.  J.  Richardby,  Dof- 
ham,  joiner,  D.  Smith  and  Co.  Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire,  scribbling  and  fullmg  millew.  i 
Walter,  Bath,  cabinet  maker.  C  WflBK*, 
Cheltenham,  house  buUder.  R.  WilsooJU- 
verpool,  farrier.  W.  Wright,  Bristol,  veoW 
of  medicines. 

BANKRUPTCT  SUPERS EPED,  i#«J.  !'• 
Coles  C.  Ditcham  Grove,  SouthamploOi  «» 

Fleet  street,  Lood*  stationer. 
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BANKRUPTCIES  ENLARGED. 


Ashworth  A.  Svran,  Stansfield,  York,  fustain 

manufacturer. 
Todd  J.  and  Co.  Tichborne  street,  haberdashers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

AshbT  W.  Godmancheiter,  miller.    Sal.  Clen- 

nell,  SupleN  inn. 
Barlow  J.  H.  Vere  street,  Oxford  street,  jewel 

ler.    Sols.  Mayhew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
ChorleyJ.Cborley,  Lancaster,  carpenter.    Sol. 

Rotherham,  Throgmorton  street. 
Churcher  J.  Market  place,  Bromley,  cordwainer. 

Sol.  Sutcr,  Greenwich. 
Williamson  R.  Ipswich,  merchant.    Sol.  Toms, 

Copthail  court. 

CERTIFICATES,  Sepf,  1, 

W.  F.  Cotsford»   Up  per.  Clapton,    plumber 
and  glaxier.  G.  and  T.  Curme,  Brighthelmstone, 
Sa.«s3X,  linen  drapers.    A.  lllingworth,  Philpot , 
lane,  wine  merchant.     A.  StansBeld,  Holebot- 
toTi,  Yorkshire,  fustian  manufacturer.  J.  Wal- 
ker, Shoreditch,  furniture  broker. 
BANKRUPTS,  Aug.  15. 
Bentlev  J.  and  Co.  Cornhill,  watch  maker  Sols. 

Mayhew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
Finley  T.  H.  Whittle  hills,  Lancaster,  cotton 

manufacturer.    Sol.  Milne  and  Co.  Temple. 

CERTIFICATES,  Sepi,  5  . 

J.  L.  Baker  and  Co.  Leeds,  merchants.  J. 
Jump  and  Co.  Fore  street,  hat  manufacturers. 
S.  Kirk,  Leeds,  ale  house  kei-per.  J.  Sadd, 
Greystoke  place,  Fetter  lane.  E.  Simonds, 
Atherston,  Warwick,  hat  manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  Auff,  18. 

Brain  W.  Snodland,  Kent,  miller. 
Elliott  J.  Bristol,  coal  factor. 
Page  G.  Cranbourn  street,  mercer. 
Rudge  W.  Carburtoa  street,  (itzroy  square, 
horse  dealer. 

BANKRUPTCY  ENLARGED. 

J.  Butt,  Wapping,  brewer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Breese  J.  Caerswys,  Montgomery,  grocer.  Sols. 

Philpot  and  Co.  Temple. 
Harcoutt  J.    Chard,  Somerset,  banker.    Sal, 

Ellis,  Southampton  buildings.  Chancery  lane. 
Ray  R.  Norwich,  grocer.    ^o/TTilbury,  Falcon 

street. 
Smith  W.  Leicester,  woolstapler.    Sol.  Jeyes, 

Chancery  lane. 
Whitson  J.  Old  street,  St.  Lukes,  coal  mer- 
chant.    Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Little  St. 

Thomas  Apostle,  Queen  street. 
Wilkins  S.  High  Wycomb,  fellmongcr.    Sols. 

Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 

CERTIFICATES.  Sept.  8. 

J.  Lansdell,  Bexhill,  Sussex,  farmer.  J.  May- 
man,  Dewsbury,  innkeeper,  cloth  manufac- 
turer. R.  Pearson,  Doncaster,  butcher.  J.W. 
Pose,  Bishopsgate  street,  silk  mercer. 

BANKRUPTS,  Sept.  92, 
Bousfield  W.  May's  buildings, St.  Martinis  lane, 

woollen  draper.    Sol.    Blackford,  Lincoln*s 

inn. 
Bruford  C.  Gall  way  street,  St.  Luke's,  cabinet 

maker.    Sol.  Reynolds,  Hertford  street,  Fitz- 

roy  square. 
Burton  William,  Hinckley,  Leicester,  hosier. 

Sol.  Beckett,  Noble  street,  Falcon  square. 


DeTereux  Francis  and  Mark  Lambert,  Brabant 

ct.  Philpot  lane,  merchants.    Sols.  Svreet  and 

Co.  Basmghall  street. 
Durand  J.  N.  Upper  Cumming  street,  Penton- 

ville,   merchant.     Sol.  Earnshaw,    Redcross 

street,  Cripplfgate. 
Hoare  J.  Bristol,  calenderer.    Sols.  Poole  and 

Co.  Gray's  ipn  square. 
James  W.  Clement's  lane,  Lomdard  st.  mer 

chant.      Sols.  Nind  and  Co.    Throgmorton 

street- 
Jones  M.  Margaret,   Pantheon  Riding  house, 

Blackfriars  road,  Surry,  livery  stable  keeper. 

Sois.  Draper  and  Co.  Exthange  buildings. 
Lumley  W.  Jermynst.  St.  James's,  wine  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Haynes,  Fenchurch  street. 
Marshall  J.  Sheffield,  shoe  maker.  Sols.  Stockcr 

and  Co.  New  Boswell  court. 
Page  G.  Cranbourne  st.  silk  mercer.  Sol.  Adams, 

Old  Jewry. 
Rose  J-  St.  Michael's  Allpy,  Cornhill,  provi- 

vision  merchant.    Sols.  Clarke  and  Co,  Great 

Ormond  street. 
Spooner    R.   Cornhill,  woollen-  draper.    Sols. 

Walton  and  Co.  Girdler's   hall,   Basinghall 

street. 

CERTIFICATES,  Seyi.  12. 
T.  Ashmead,  Bristol,  haberdasher.  T.  Bou- 
trcll,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  tallow  chandler.  T. 
Cook  and  Co.  Strand,  music  sellers.  E,  Penfold 
and  Co.  Maidstone,  bankers.  J.  Perry,  Nant- 
wich,  linen  drapers.  R.  P.  Saver,  Clarence  row, 
Camberwell,  scrivener.  J.  Stansfield,  Stock- 
p6rt,  butcher. 

BANKRUPTCIES  SUPERSEDED,  Aug.  25. 

H.  Burgess,  Birmingham,  factor. 
J.  W.  Pearson,  Great  Marlborough  st. 
H.  Stephens,  Penryn,  Cornwall,  merchant. 
J.  Smith,  Holmfirth,  York,  clothier. 
J.Lane,  Cheapstde,  warehouseman. 
W.   Whittington,   Perry   Barr,    Handsworth, 
Stafford,  farmer. 

BANKRUPTCIES  ENLARGED. 

R.  Blore,  Craven  place,  Ba>swater,  stone  mason. 

J.  Col  bourn.  Pudding  lane,  fish  salesman. 

J.  Ford,  Bidborough  st.  Burton  Crescent,  build- 
er. 

J.  Todd  and  Co,  Tichborne  st.  haberdashers. 

T.  Walker,  George  street,  Mary-le-Bone,  haber- 
dasher. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Buckland  M.  Bayswater,  victualler.  Sol.  Ro- 
binson.  Half-moon  street,  Piccadilly. 

Ker  R.  Kingston-upon  Hull,  merchant.  Sols. 
Rosscr  and  Co.  Bartlett's  buildings,  Holborn. 

Lear  F.  Strand,  brush  maker.  Sol  Briggs,  Es- 
sex street,  Strand. 

Marshall  E.  Aldington,  Kent,  factor.  Sols. 
Brace  and  Co.  Surry  street.  Strand. 

^«r^  '^-  Holyhead,  Anglesea,  innkeeper.  Sols. 
Philpot  and  Co.  Temple. 

Penn  F.  Marsh  st.  Walthamstow,  plumbei« 
Sols  Russen  and  Son,  Crown  court.  Alders- 
gate  street. 

Thorogood  C.    Strjmd,  dealer.    Sol.  Dickens, 

,,f  ?^V*  *^°"''^»  ^^'■®y  ^^^^^^*  Lincoln's  inn. 

Wakefield  J.  City  Road,  builder.  Sol.  Carter 
Lord  Mayor's  court  office,  Royal  Exchange.  ' 

CERTIFICATES,  Sept.  1.5. 

J.  Thompson,  Mappleion,  Derbyshire,  far- 
mer. .T.  Brooke,  Nantwich,  brewer.  J.  Bell, 
North  Shields,  brewer.  W.  Sheppard.Brisiol, 
bookseller. 
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PRICED  CURRENT,  Jtin«  20,  1818. 


£.  #. 
American  pot-ash,  per  c wt  0    0 

Ditto        pearl 3    0 

Barilla     1     9 

Brandy,Coguiac,bond.sral.  0    8 
Camphire,  refined...  .lb.  0    0 

Ditto  unrefined* •cwt.  1]  0 
Cochineal,  fine  black,  ib.   1     9 

Ditto,  East  India  ....  0  5 
Coffee,  fine  bond ....  cwt.  8     0 

Ditto  ordinary 7     8 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinamjb.  0     1 

Ditto  Jamaica..   0     1 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..0     1 

Ditto  East-India    0    0 

Curraiit8,Zant..  ..cwt*.    5    0 

Elephants' Teeth S2    U 

Scriyelloes    25    0 

Flax,  Riga ton    0    0 

Ditto  Petersbargh  ..  0  0 
Galls,  Tnrkey....  cwt-*  11  12 
GencV'-t,  H(  II.  bund.  gal.    0    3 

Di  tto,  English "9    G 

Guoi  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10 
Hemp,  Riga ton  47     0 

Ditto  Petersburgh  ...  .46  10 
Indigo  Caracras  . .  lb.      0  10 

Ditto  East  India  ....  0  7 
Iron  Bri  ish  bars  -•  ton.  11  10 

DiltotSwedishc.CN.D.21   10 

Ditto  Swed-  2nd  sort  18  0 
Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red tun     0    0 

Ditto  while ton  38    0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  0    0 

Mahogany fll.    0     1 

Oil,  Lucca  ••24  gal.  jar    18    0 

Ditto  Florence, {chest   2  10 

Ditto  whale 36    0 

Ditto  spermaceti •  •  ton  75  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11 
Raisins,  bluoni  ....  cwt.  0  0 
Rice,  Carotiiia  bond****  0  0 
Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal    0    3 

Ditto  Leeward  Island* *0  3 
Saltpetrs,  East  India, cwt.  2  1 
Silk,  thrown,  Itntian,  lb.  2  14 
Mlk,.-.raw,..  .Ditto*..  1  18 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..    3  13 

Ditto ,  yellow**    3  17 

Tar,  Stockholm bar.    1     0 

Tin  in  blo«*ks cwt.     4  12 

Tobacco,  Marylan'l,  Ib.     0     0 

"•Ditto  Virginia    0     0 

Wax,  Gniaea c^^^.    9    0 

Whale-fins  (Greeul)  tou  65     0 

Wine : 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  **  40    0 

Ditto  Ushon 38     0 

Ditto  Madeira 60     0 

Ditto  Muiintain 28     0 

Ditto  Cnicavella    0     0 

Dii to  Slieny butt  .30     0 

DittoClarct 25    0 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0to2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

e 

0 

8 
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0 

5 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1  1^ 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

7 

10 

0 

11 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

1 

n 
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0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

I 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 
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0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0  11 

6 

9 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0  18 

6 
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5 

10 

0 
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2 
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11 
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8 
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3 

8 

0 
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0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

2 

Bi 
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0 

10 
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9 
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0 

70 
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0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

44 
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0 

70 
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0 

33 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

[liHJ 

Fire-Offiee  Sharef,  ^e.  Jme  SO. 

Canals.       £.    #.     £. , 

Chesterfield     ....  Di?.  5/ m 

CoTcntry    ....  (Dir.  441.)  ..940 

Croydon 5  10 

Crinan  2    3 

Ellesmere  and  Chef>ter(D.2l.)    65 

Grand  Junttton  ...<Div.6l.)..  22<0 

Grand  Surry 58^ 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dit.  .M.  100  — 

Huddersfield ; 

Keonett.and  Avon  3S  10 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Dit  102.)i50  -  S55  - 

Lancaster Div.  11 80 

Oxford    DiT.311 615 

Peakforest 63-  61- 

Sirat^ord  &  Av6n 10 

Thames  and  Medway   33—  —  — 

Docki. 

Commercial  ....  Div.  SMOs.    64 

East  India Div  71...  170 

London    ....<•  Div.3I,.<..     f>0 

West  India.....  Div  10/ 199 

insurance  Companiet. 

Albion 5n08h..£50pd.  50 

County  .•♦••■.-•••. *.*i..«- — 

Eagle 505pd. 2    5-- 

Globe Div.  6L 136 

Hope 50  5pd  4    I  -- 

Imperial  ••••500  50pd.  *•*•    00 

London  Fire 27—  — 

London  Ship 2?  10  -  - 

Royal  Exchange-. Div.  10  ..  25$ 

Rock 50..2pd 4  12  -- 

Union  Fire  Life  *  •  1001. 20  pd.    31  10  -  - 
^ater  fforh. 

Grand  Junction 53  10  — 

London  Bridge ....  Div.  31.  lOi  52  10  60  - 

Manchester  and  Salford  ......^8 

Portsmonth  and  Parlington  501.  8 

Ditto  (New)   501... Div.6 33-    M 

South  London *••• 17— 

West  Middlesex*.  100 51-  5S- 

Bridffes, 

Southwark .....61 

Waterloo 12 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd*.39 

Ditto  New  do  40  »h.  all  pd.  *  ..29 

Vauxhall  Bonds,   97  pd 100 

Literary  JntiUutiem- 

London,  75gs 50 - 

Russel,  25gs. 55 

Surry,  30gs.    • W 

Mines, 

British  C-ppcr  Corop.  100  sh.-* 

Beeralstone  Lead  and  Silver.... 23  10  -- 

Bufspill 10  pd. 

Great  Hewas 15  pd 23 

Higbgate  Archway 7-    '  "' 

Mitcellanews. 

Auction  Marl 84—  "" 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds .....  W  -  "" 
Chelsea- *  10 «h  Div,  Div.  12  • — .-  '" 
Lon.  Commer.  Sale  Rooms  l60pS4  —  *" "? 

Lon.  Flonr  Comp.  14  pd I  19     »  j 

East  l^)Qdon**100l.  sh....^.... •"" 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  75  —  -  " 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


July  SI 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 

Aogast  I 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
lo 

II 
J2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


M  be 

H 

66 
67 
68 
76 
70 
67 
69 
66 
64 
67 
67 
60 
60 
64 
64 
68 
71 
64 
67 
66 
68 
60 
60 
64 
60 
61 
58 
58 
63 
66 
56 


n 

^66 
68 
76 
72 
67 
68 
60 
64 
66 
68 
60 
59 
56 
59 
68 
74 
63 
61 
68 
6f) 
55 
54 
57 
59 
53 
59 
59 
63 
56 
55 
56 


29^1 

30,00 

,01 


29,79 

,80 

,80 

,20 

30,20 

.13 

,10 

,02 

,02 

,08 

,06 

,02 

,02 

29,99 

3  ,01 

29,97 

,87 


,01 

,01 

,01 

29,91 

30,02 


Dryness 

by  Leslie's 

Barom. 


66  Cloudy 

74  Fair 
91  Fair 
95  Fair 
86  Fair 
79  Fair 
56  Showry 
58  Fair 
60  Fair 
6(^  Fair 
56  Fair 

60  Fair 
58  Fair 

75  Fair 
892  Fair 
10  Fair 
83  Fair 
91  Fair 
72  Fair 
72  Fair 

30,13  62  Fair 
,07  |60  Fair 
,02  57  Fair 
,06  92  Fair 
,0]  50  Cloudy 
55  Fair 

61  Fair 
61  Fair 
75  Fair 
69  Cloudy 


LONDON  MAUKETS. 


,04,56  Cloudy 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance, 

Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth^  &c.  128. 6d^to  15s.  9d 

Africa,  2^. 

Amelia  Island,  Ogs,  to  O^t. 

Amrricmn  States,  40«. 

BeJ^l,  Cork,  Dublin,  15s.  3d.  to  20«. 

firazils,  2g9. 

Hambarirb,  &c.  15«.  9ii. 

Cadii,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  25i.  to  Bgt. 

Canada,  2p«.  to  3^#. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2^*.  to  2j^i. 

Contantinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  2^«. 

EastJndia  (Co.  ships)  3ga. 

•  out  and  home,  6gs, 

France,  12r.  6d, 

Gibraltar,  25#. 

Gottenburph,  15i.  §d.  to20#. 

Greenland,  out  and  home,  3d«. 

Holland  12i.  6d. 

Honduras,  &c.  2^t. 

Jamaica,  35«. 

Leeward  Islands,  25#. 

Madeira,  20^.  to  3ds. 

Malta,  Italian  States,  &c.30s. 

Mala{ra,30s. 

Newfoundland,  l|pi. 

Porumonth,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  ISs.Od. 

Rirer  Plate,  2ff#. 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  lOffs. 

Stockholm,  Petertbuixh^  Riga,  dec.  20.  to  !268. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weijh  171b.  6oz 49.  4il 

The  Half    ditto      ditto     8     11   2  2 

The  Quar.  ditto      ditto     4     5     1  I 

The   half    ditto      ditto     2     2|   0  Gj 

POTATOES, 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  . .   7     0  0 

Champions  . .   7     0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2^  Od  to  3s     66 


MEAT. 
SmUkfield^ per  tione  of  bh.to  sink  the  Offal, 


1818. 

June     27 

July        5 

12 

19 


Beef 

t.  d. 

.  5    o 

.  5     0 

0 

.  5     6 


mut. 
*.  d. 

5  4 

6  0 

5  6 

6  0 


▼eal. 
*.  d. 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6    0 


pork 

*.  d. 
6    0 


lam. 

S.    d4 

8    8 


6  6  J  7  0 
6  0  j  7  0 
6     0  j  7    0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  larf^e  32  to  40  lbs. . .  lOOs 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  lo  30  lbs 121s 

Loaves,  6ne 124s 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  lllba 1  l^s 

COTTON  TWIST. 
Auf.19.     Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40    38.    2'« 

No.  120    7s.    8a. 

2d  quality.  No.     40    2«.    9d. 

Discount — 22 i  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13«. per  ehald.  advance, 

Sunderland.  I     Newcastle. 

26.   . .   33s  6d  to  39  6  I  33a  6d  to  44  6 

5.  ..  368  0         38  6!  35s  Od       43  9 

12.  ..  37b  0        39  6  I  358  Od       44  6 

17.   ..  36s  9         38  0  I  STs  Od       44  6 

LEATHER. 


July 
Aug. 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  23 
Dressing:  Hides  ..21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  22 
Flat  Ordinary    ..   16 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  perdoz.  27 
Ditto  50  to  70..  — . 
Seals,  Lar^e.. ..   100 


Soap;  yellow,  l<^2s.;  mottled  1123.;  curd  117 
Candles;  perdoz.  Us.  6d.  ;  moulds  12s.  0.1. 


Course  0/  Exchange. 

Bilboa 

381 

Palermo,  per  oz  129d. 

Amsterdam, 

37.2 

Leghorn                 514 

Ditto  at  sight 

36-8 

Genoa                       47 

Rotterdam 

11-9  !  Venice,                  25-0 

Hamh.us.  2| 

34-6 

Naples                     43^ 

Altona  us.  2 

34-7 

Lisbon                    58^ 

Paris,  Srf.d. 

24-35 

Oporto                       59 

Ditto,  2  u:{. 

2455 

Rio  Janeiro              68 

Madrid 

39 

Dublin                    104 

Cadiz 

29  1  Cork                       lo4 

Asrio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  per  cent- 

HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smithfield. 

Hay 

Straw.            Clorrr. 

£. 

#.   If. 

£.  g.  d.           a.   r.  ft 

July 24..    8 

0    0 

3    0     0          770 

Auff.    1  ..   8 

0     0 

3     3    0    i      900 

8..      8 

8     0 

3    0    0    ;      9    0    0 

15..    8 

8     0 

a    0    0    1     9    C    d 
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Dailj  Price  of  STOCKS,  from  22nd  of  July,  to  21st  August,  1818. 


1818 
Julv 
22 


''I 


277 

23  277 

24  277 
26 
27 
28 
21» 
30 
31 

Aug:. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 

I J 1276 
12|Prin 
13276i 
14  — 
15!  — 
17j- 
18273 
19i  - 
20273 
21  272 
I 


276| 


277 


276J 

276^ 
276J 


4 


78i     1 
74     i 

78| 
78i7i 
77?"*  I 
77^  Si 
784  7J 
77|     I 

775     i 

775  8 
78J  8 


c3 

o.  o 


77U 
77U 
77*  5 
77j| 
77i  6\ 

76U 
765  7' 
772  SI 
77i  7 

77i  62 

771  I 

77i  I 


C 
mm  %n 


972  ,06j 

97a 

97^ 

97'5 

97^ 

961 

97 

97i 

97A 


78  7f  |77S  ei 
77f  I  |77i  61 
77|    i  ,77i 


775  8      77|  1 
78     75  i78i  J 
78    n  ,77J  I 
re  Rt^ifen'l's   Bir 
78     7f  i77|  6|' 
77a     I  i76|  ? 
77     el   76\  75 
7rj     I  ;75S  6 
761     a  l76i  bl 
76i     I    75J  * 
76t     I  1751  J 
761    S    752  I 


106i 
1061 

106^ 

105^ 

I0f>i 

106 

10&5 

105J 

1052 

1061 

P6i 

1(*6 

106 

lOfii 

1061 

1061 

I06| 
lOSi 


97 
97i 
97| 
97 1 
971 
97 
97 
97i 
97^ 
th  b 
97i 
97i 
963  I05i 
96|l05j 
9611105^ 
96  1 105 
96  1051 
95ilJ05J 


20| 
|20i 
20^ 

20S 

20     9  16 

20i 

20  1116 

20  1116 

20  11-16 
20  1116 
20  11  16 
20  11-16 
•20$ 
20  11-16 
20  11-16 
20  11. 16 
20  11-16 


96i 


20 

20 

20i 

20 

20? 

20| 

20| 


IM6    — 


0  16 


7-16   — 


11 

8  a 

c1 

II 

«4 

II 



2321 

96 

— 

233 

96 

763 

— 

95 



— 

95 



— 

95 





232 

— 

76J 

— 

93 
94 
92 

76J 

2331 

— 

— 

91 

.^ 

,_ 

92 

•76J 

— 

92 
93 

765 

232 

94 

- 

2321 

96 

76? 

23-21 

Si% 

2311 

94 

232 

95 

76f 

_ 



93 

— 

— 

91 

«_ 

... 

87 



.._ 

_ 

87 

74S 

— 

87 

«. 

86 

75f 

— 

86 

^-.Ir 


21p  j  79 
20j.  79 
20p  7S 
21p  77f 
2ep  774 
21p  I  m 
21p  i  77i 
2lp 


—  ,2lP 

—  20p 

—  20p 

—  20p 

—  !20p 

—  |20p 
86121P 

—  20p 
19p 
20p 

—  20p 

—  ,20p 

—  !20p 

—  (l»p 

—  20p 

—  20p 

—  20p 

—  20p 


77i 
77i 
77i 
77^ 
79? 
772 


77i 
762 
762 
761 
761 
752 

T« 
1^- 


IRISH  FUNDS. 


1818 
Jul\ 
18 

20 


AMERICAN  FUNDS, 


^     IN  LONDON. 
July  31   Aue.  18     21 


Bank  Shares   . . . 

7  per  cent 

Old  6  per  cent. . 
New  6  per  cent. 
3  per  rent    


AT  NFW    YORK. 

June  16  July  4     10 


31 
103 


103| 


ir».'H 


14U 
108 

130 

108 

120 
108 

par 
104 
6-1 

f»nr 
103 
681 

par 
103 

681 

PricMof  the 

FRENCH  nmus 

From  Jm/§  18,  h 
Aug,  n. 


5  per 
Cent, 
console 


fr.  c 
76  3f 


31 

3 

5 

7 

II 


70  3t 

22  76  73 

24  77  10 

27  77  65 

2977  — 


77  60 

77  20 
5  79  b*i 

78  30 
78  20 

J  3,78  50 

17  78  60 


Baak 
Arliooe 

fr  c 
1622  50 
1625- 
1625  - 
IfrlO- 
1630- 
1610  — 
1690- 

1632  f* 
1625- 
It;i5  - 
1620- 
1620  — 
1627  &0 


/>y  J,  iM.  UtchanUon,  2:J,   ilomhiiL 
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THE 


LITERARY  PANORAMA, 

AND 

For  ^EFTfLMBBR,  1818. 

NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

(^x\ii%\^  ant)  iForefgit,) 

PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE, 


IBIBIECCTTIKIDFJ  ©IF  FfiEW  (KSMUBCBiniESo 


ACT 

rOR  BUILDING  AND  PROMOTING 

TUB  BUILDING  OF 

ADDITIONAL  CHURCHES 
IN  POPULOUS  PARISHES. 
58,  Qeo.  III.  cap,  45.   - 

When  a  proposition  has  received  the 
•anctioD  of  the  Leo;islature,  aud  has  be- 
comts  a  statute  law  of  the  land,  indivi- 
duals can  rarely  canvass,  with  propriety 
or  advaolagt*,  the  euactuients  of  wnich 
it  is  composed  :  never theiess,  there  are 
subjects  so  peculiar  in  their  nature,  or 
their  application,  that  to  avoid  them 
would  mark  rather  a  dereliction  of  duty 
than  a  delicacy  of  feeling  in  the  Lite- 
RAaY  Pai/orama.  Among  these,  we 
▼enture  to  place  that  statute  which  per- 
haps has  not  its  equal,  all  thin^  consi- 
dered, in  the  Ecclejiastical  Annals  of 
Britain,— the  Act  for  Building,  and  Pro- 
moting the  Building,  of  Additional 
Churches  in  Populous  Parishes." 

Parishes  are  ecclesiastical  divi-^ions  of 
a  country  ;  not  well  defined  at  6rst,  and 
varied  as  well  subseqnently  as  originally 
by  incidents  of  proprietorship,  posses- 
sion, resideace,  convenience,  and  other 
considerations,  in  times  so  long  gone 
by,  that  scarcely  can  their  earliest  in3ti 
tations  be  traced.  Our  most  profound 
aiitiquariefi  are  at  a  loss  oo  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  rather  take  these  esta- 
blishments as  we  find  them,  in  such 
▼•I..  Till.  No.  49.  IM.  Pan.  N.  3,  Oct.  I. 


divisions  as  they  have  received  from  our 
less  remote  predecessors,  than  attempt  to 
ascertain  their  boundaries  correctly, 
as  planned  or  designed^  In  fact,  few 
of  them  can  shew  their  primary  and 
designed  extent ;  accident  has  exceeded 
intention  in  inOuence  on  their  area; 
and  they  are  now  become  so  strongly 
identified  with  the  civil  administration 
of  localities,  that  they  might  pai>s,  in 
England,  for  political  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  It  was  not  so  at 
first :  neither  were  the  clergy  at  first, 
called  to  any  proportion  of  those  civil 
agencies  which  now,  form  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  their  office,  and  demand 
not  only  the  exertion  of  superior  talents, 
but  qualifications  somewhat  extensive 
in  point  of  knowledge,  legal,  as  well  as 
clerical. 

The  religion  of  the  heart  is  certainly 
the  first  and  the  best  of  all  religions  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  reli;;ion  for  the  multitude, 
in  that  simple  form.  External  observ- 
ances have  always  been  a  principal  ar- 
ticle in  the  appointments  of  all  insti- 
tntors.  Time  and  place  were  cautiously 
consulted  or  enacted  ;  and  rites  or  cere- 
monies, more  or  less  striking,  wers 
strictly  enjoined  on  the  votaries,  not 
merely  as  individuals,  but  as  societies, 
or  bodies  in  communion.  However  sim- 
ple might  be  the  ordinances  of  Christi- 
anity, as  at  first  contemplated,  the  very 
idea  of  their  being  public,  of  their 
being  participated  by  an  indefinits  as- 
«P 
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[lOM 


semblage  of  persons,  implies  the  neces- 
sity for  accommodations  proportionate 
to  the  numbers  of  the  faith fal.  Some 
churches,  which  consisted  of  fewer 
members,  and  new1y*planted  churches, 
generally,  might  meet  for  worship  in 
private  houses  ;  but  private  houses  could 
never  contain  those  more  numerous  bo- 
dies, which,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand 
Holy  Writ,  comprized  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Hence  we  read  of  the  Apos- 
tles as  teaching  publicly  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
privately,  from  house  to  house.  And 
this  is  expressed  in  the  most  determi- 
nate language  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
bis  address  to  the  principals  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus*,  "1  taught  you 
PUBLICLY,  and  by  families,  or  from 
house  to  house."  But  Xhyapublic  teach- 
ing implies  some  place  of  general  resort, 
at  least,  one  large  room,  or  hall ;  one 
apartment  in  which  the  whole  company 
might  hear,  might  see; — hence  also,  we 
find  an  "upper  room,"  occupied  for 
this  purpose;  such  being  the  most 
capacious  that  could  be  obtained.  This 
was  before  persecution  had  singled  out 
the  Christians  as  a  sect  *o  bej  destroyed  ; 
b«t  we  cannot  imagine  that  at  this  time 
the  Christians  were  able  to  build  struc-* 
hires,  in  any  degree  allied  to  those 
which  we  now  understand  by  tjie  appel- 
lation, churches.  Lucian  (if  the  dia- 
logue between  Critias  and  Triepho,  be 
his)  A.  D.  17<J,  describes  the  Christians 
as  meeting  in  a  large  room ;  to  which 
It  should  seem  he  found  no  difficulty  of 
access.  Origen  (A.  D.  230)  with  much 
feeling,  exhorts  the  pious,—"  laying 
aside  secular  occupations,  to  come  to 
church,  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  to 
hear  the  divine  readings  and  discourses," 
yet  he  complains  of  the  great  indecorum 
practised  in  such  places:  "Some  "go 
away  as  soon  as  the  readings  in  the 
public  assemblies  are  over:  some  hardly 
stay  so  long:  others  scarcely  know  whe- 
ther the  Scriptures  were  read  or  not. 
but  entertain  themselves  with  secular 
discourse  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Lord's  house." 

That  this  gross  impropriety  might  be 
derived  from  the  synagogue— if  aotient 

Jews  were  not  more  precise  than  their 

#-,  , J— 

•  Acts  XX.  80.  }i9/A0«'i»  Mu  x«r*  •iwt. 


modem  descendants — is  rendered  credi* 
ble  by  observations  made  long  ago,  by 
a  friend  of  our*s,  whose  assertions  called 
op  a  vindication  of  the  Jews  in  another 
publication.*  Here  we  find  Christians 
complained  of  by  a  Christian  preacher; 
but,  charity  would  induce  us  to  hope 
that  these  remotioribus  Domini  ca  domHts 
hcisy  were  out  of  sight  as  well  as 
out  of  hearing  of  the  main  congre- 
gation. However,  the  allusion  implies 
apartments  of  coiisiderable  extent ;  bat, 
by  no  means  regular  and  convenient 
churches.  The  first  church  recorded  by 
history  as  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Gregory,  of  Neo-Csesa- 
rea,  (often  called  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
guSt  or  worker  of  wonders)  about  A. D. 
244.  It  was,  probably,  of  small  dimen- 
sions ;  as  it  escaped  the  general  demoli- 
tion of  Churches  in  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution, about  fifty  years  afterwards. 
Succeeding  Architects  and  patrons, 
would,  no  doubt,  improve  on  the  simple 
models  of  the  earliest  churches,  of 
which,  perhaps,  specimens  yet  remain 
among  the  minor  Christian  strucluret 
at  Jerusalem  ;  although,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  that  city,  is  proof 
sufficient,  that  something  allied  to  mag- 
nificence was  expected  in  the  erections 
of  Christian  Sovereigns,  and  at  least 
among  the  more  eminent  of  those  con«* 
structed  by  the  prevailing  and  csta* 
blished  Religion. 

The  assertion,  will,  probably,  be  new 
to  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  earliest 
churches  known, — ^meaning  edifices  for 
public  Christian  worship, — were  British ; 
together  with,— perhaps,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  a  country,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  formerly  reported  the  most 
compact  system  of  authorities,  that  had 
come  to  our  knowledge,  on  the  original 
iutroduetion  of  Chr'stianity  into  Britain.f 
This  the  Welsh  Triads  attribute  to  St. 
Bran,  (or  Brennus)  the  first  blessed  king 
who  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  Chris* 
tain  faith  to  the  Cymry  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  seven  years  a  host* 
age  for  his  son  Caradoe  (Caractacns.) 
The  second  blessed  king  wbbSu  Lleirw^ 


•  See  Lit.  Paw.  O.S.  Vet.  VIII.  p.  1009. 
t  Compare  Lit.  Pav.  O.  S.  Vol.  II.  p.  ti 
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(Locios)  who  first  established  a  church 
at  Landaff ;  the  iirst  established  in  Bri- 
tain."    Lucius  died  A.D.  136.  He  gave 
the  temples,  which  had  been  dedicated  tu 
false  Gods,  [their  number  teas  thtrti^' 
eighty]  to  be  consecrated  in  the  name  of  the 
Almightj.     He  made  several  ordi nances 
for  the  maintenanee  of  Religious  worship. 
At  that  time,  there  were  thirty  sacerdo- 
tal Presidencies,  and   three   superior,  in 
Britain.    The  three  superior  were  Lon- 
don, Vork,  and  Caerieon,     In  short,  Mr. 
Roberts,  who  is  our  g^uide  od  thisocca- 
sion,  thinks  that  the  original  Dioceses 
(perhaps,  Druidical  provinces,  in  prioi 
ages)   differed  but  little  from    the  pre- 
sent    Ecclesiastical    divisions.  —  Many 
Christian   churches  were  destroyed  in 
Britain  during  the  Dioclesian   persecu- 
tion:  but  their  number  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  increased,  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Saxons,  who  burnt  and  de- 
faced some  hundreds. 

These  British  churches  were  not  con- 
structed of  stone ;  but,  most  probably, 
of  oak  ;  and  when  we  read  of  "  tem- 
ples*' transferred  from  Druidical  wor- 
ship to  Christian,  we  must  not  suffer 
our  acquaintance  with  the  temples  of 
Greece  aad  Rome,  to  press  too  strongly 
•B  our  memory.  jSuch,  they  were  not. 
For,  aNhough  temples  of  stone  were  cer- 
takily  built  by  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
sad  with  some  magnificence,  yet  their 
number  was  few,  and  their  dimensions 
were  small ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
(bink  they  were  highly  venerated  in  the 
western  part  of  our  island,  where  Chris- 
tiaoity  had  fixed  her  principal  seat. 

The  Heathen  temples  differed  assen- 
tiallv  from  Christian  churchea, inasmuch 
S8  the  religious  ceremonies  addressed  to 
the  deity  supposed  to  reside  in  them, 
were  performed  outside  of  the    temple, 
in   its  courts,  &c.  for  sacrifices,    and 
whole  burnt  offerings,  would  have  been 
v>ery  inconvenient,  if  performed  in  the 
interior  :  whertas,  the  rites  of  Christi- 
anity being  performed  within  the  church, 
aad  not  without,  amidst  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  the  faithful,  they  demanded 
accommodations,   accordingly.     Hence, 
tliey  must  of    necessity  in    populous 
towns,  be  sufficiently  spacious  to  con- 
tain several  hundreds  of  people  ;  hence, 
too,  amoDg  other  causes,  the  necessity  for 


(lOM 

a  sufficient  admission  of  ligbt,  by  means 
of  a  number  of  windows,  advantageously 
disposed  for  the  purpose  ; — but,  the  tem- 
ple's of  Heathenism  were  dark. 

We  have  thought,  that  the  princi{»al 
edifices  uf  the  ancient  Britons  were  of 
timber;     consequently,   they  might   be 
large  and  capacious,  without  demanding 
that  skill,  or  that  length  of  time,  which 
were    indispensable  to   the   ereption   of 
strncturss  of  stone.     And  if  they  were 
wattled,  an  idea  that  has  powerful   ar« 
guments  in   its    support*,    then   their 
construction  was  within  the  abilities  of 
ordinary  builders.     Because  they   were 
of  tiniber,    they   are   perished.     A  few 
stone  structures,  the  works  of  later  ag^, 
are   come   down    to  us;  small,   heavy, 
gloomy,  and  mostly  damp,   and  uncom* 
fortable. 

Structures  to  be  comfortable  should 
be  suited  to  the  climate;  and  the  hu- 
midity of  our  climate  cannot  be  too 
carefully  provided  against.  Religious 
structures  should  be  cheerful ;  for  gloom 
forms  no  part  of  the  religion  we  profess. 
They  should  be  placed  in  such  situa- 
tions as  may  accommodate  the  greatest 
body  of  the  population  of  the  adja- 
cencies ;  and  they  should  be  easily  ac* 
cessible,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  They 
should  be  substantial,  that  the  worship- 
pers may  remain  without  fear ;  and  they 
should  be  distinguished,  by  form,  by 
character,  by  situation,  or  by  accompa- 
niments ;  so  that  a  spectator  should  not 
mistake  them  for  prisons,  nor  dread  to 
enter  them — from  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  reverence — not  founded  on  su» 
pei*stition,  but  on  rational  and  manly 
piety. 

The  ceremonies  of  Popery  demanded 
larger  and  longer  edifices  than  those  of 
primitive  Christianity :  and,  conse- 
quently the  expences  incurred  in  their 
erection  were  proportionately  aujpnent- 
ed.  Jlence  they  became  the  works^ 
not  of  private  persons,  but  of  kings  and 
princes ;  not  of  one  generation,  but  of 
ages.  We  admire  the  skill  and  ths 
magnificence  displayed  in  them  ;— but* 
there  is  too  ample  pi  oof  that  supersti- 
tion had  often  as  great  a  share  in 
their  erection,  as  piety.  Superstition 
conoecSed  itself  also  with  certain  ideas 

Compare  Lit.  Pan,  o.S.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  ^8. 
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attached  to  thetn,  as  sacred  structares; 
and  the  T^ivy  act  of  reposing  the  mortal 
remains  jf  man  in  a  consecrated  buiUI- 
ine:,  we  must  be  allowed  to  consider  as 
a  desecration,  of  much  more  than  the 
portion  orcuoied  as  a  tomb.  But»  we 
waive  this,  with  other  considerations. 
It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  prevalence  of  Popery  s^ave  a 
direction  as  well.  h&  an  impulse  to 
public  opinion  on  the  const  run  ion  and 
for:n,  and  expense ^  also,  of  churches : 
hence  it  is,  among  other  causes,  that 
churches  cost  so  much  more  than  places 
of  worship  under  more  private  mauas^e- 
ment,  which  are  intended  to  contain— 
and  which  really  do  contain,  an  equal, 
or  more  than  equal  number  of  auditors. 
They  are  considered  as  public  structures 
—as  built  for  perpetuity — as  honour- 
able to  the  parish  they  embellish — as 
forming,  not  seldom,  the  boast  of  towns 
and  cities.  And  such  they  are,  under 
judicious  management. 

We  certainly,  must  do  honour  as  well 
as  justice  to  the  spirit  of  piety  that  ani- 
mated our  forefatners  five  or  six  centu- 
ries ago ;  and  to  the  patronage  exerted 
on  behalf  cf  those  who  wished  to  pay 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  religious 
profession.  If  in  some  instances  the 
motives  were  not  so  pure  as  could  be 
wished,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
always  unworthy.  It  is  our  happiness 
to  live  in  times  of  superior  knowledge  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us,  if  we  main- 
tain the  due  effects  of  that  superiority 
*    unimpeached,  and  unimpeachable. 

But,  the  present  effort  is  making  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  British  nation, 
not  of  private  persons ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  fall  short  of  the  energy 
and  vigour  of  former  times  :  though  no- 
body expects  to  merit  heaven  by  build- 
ing churches,  yet  there  is  an  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  undertaking,  that 
justifies  the  utmost  discretion,  assiduity, 
and  vigilance ;  nor.  do  we  think  lightly 
of  this  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
national  taste;  ecclesiastical  structures 
may  be  respectable  without  being  su- 
perb :  they  may  be  correct  and  chaste, 
without  that  multiplicity  of  adornments 
from  which  time,  taste,  and  weli-iD- 
structed  judgment  always  recoil. 
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We  now  direct  onr  attention  to  tba 
management  under  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  to  be  realized. 

In  various  Articles  which   have  ap- 
peared in  our  work,  our  readers  have 
seen  our  opinion  on  the  progressive  in- 
crease  of    the   population   of    Britain. 
But,  that  population  has  not  increased 
every  where,  in  equal  degrees.     It  has 
not  auj^mented   the  numbers   of   every 
town  and  every    county   alike,  nor  in 
direct  proportion  t«i  what  they  once  were. 
Some  towns  have  decayed,  while  others 
have   been     augmented    tenfold.      Wc 
know  some,    where    the   church,    for- 
merly in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  now 
at  one  extremity  ;  and    others,   where 
the  people  are  distant   from  the  church, 
on  the  very  ver^e  of  the  parish,  though 
anciently    the   village  and   the   church 
were  contiguous.     Against  these  acci- 
dents there  is  no  possibility  of   provid- 
ing.    But,  in  general,  the  towns  are  in- 
creased ;   and  many  villages  are   risen 
into  towns.     In  the  case  of  towns,  or 
cities,   increased,    the    additions   must 
needs  take  pl^ce  on  those  vacant  spacer 
which  form  their  outskirts  :  by  which 
the  distance  from  the  city  church,  or 
churches,  becomes  greater,   as  streets 
lengthen  after  streets.     The   Spectator 
informs  us,  that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
thought  the  west  end  of  the  Metropolis 
had  a  very  heathenish  air,  in  his  days, 
occasioned  by  the  vast  mass  of  build- 
ings without  any  church  steeples.     He 
hoped,  indeed,  that  the  fifty  new  church- 
es ordered  to  be  built,  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  prospect ; — ^but,  the  worthy 
knight  did  not  foresee,  that  of  the  fifty 
he  hoped  for,  forty  would  never  be  sa 
much  as  planned  out. 

To  a  national  Church  Establishment 
this  was  a  national  disgrace ;  to  a  Chris- 
tian Metropolis  it  was  an  imputation, 
not  undeserved,  of  Anti-Christian  inat- 
tention. Let  us  hope  better  things  of 
the  present  attempt  to  correct  the  evil ; 
the  very  failure ^of  former  suggestions 
may  afford  salutary  lessons  to  modern- 
exertions. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  undertaking,  may  be  called  the 
Machinery  of  the  Act:  the  doty  is 
entrusted  to  Commissioners,  and  these 
Commissioners  haye  power  to  build,  to 
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enlarge  plaees  already  built,  to  create 
new  parishes,  and  to  direct  and  controal 
the  rates  and  burdens  imposed.  But, 
this  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  concur- 
rence with  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  Bishop  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Bi- 
shop will  doubtless  be  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  applications  made  offi- 
ciallj  to  him.  These  applications,  more- 
over, cannot  be  attended  to  indiscrimi- 
aatelj :  the  applicants  must  shew  cer- 
tain qualifications. 

COMMlSflOlieRS. 

Sect.  8.  His  Majesty,  by  letters  patent, 
under  the  great  seal,  may  appoint  com- 
roistiofiere  for  executing;  the  act,  and  direct 
that  any  five  or  more  of  them  may  act. 

The  commission  shall  continue  in  force 
for  ten  years  from  the  dale,  unless  sooner 
revoked. 

Sect.  9.  They  are  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  parishes  and  extrnparochial  plarrs 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  other 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  to  ascertain 
in  which  additional  chnrches  and  chapels 
are  most  required  ;  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  affording  such  accommodation. 

Sect.  10.  To  appoint  a  secretary  and 
clerk,  and  to  employ  surveyors  and  other 
persons  to  make  plans,  estimates,  surveys 
and  reports,  and  to  pay  them  salaries  or 
rewards. 

GRANTS. 

Sect.  13.  Commisioners  may  make,  in 
His  Majesty's  name,  grants  for  building, 
or  may  cause  to  be  built  churches  or  cha- 
pels, in  such  parishes  or  extra  pnrochial 
places  only  in  which  there  is  a  population 
of  not  less  than  4.0tj0  persons,  and  in 
which  there  is  not  accommodation  in  the 
churches  or  chapels  therein  for  more  than 
one-fourth  part  of  such  population  to 
attend  divine  service,  acconiiug  to  the 
rites  of  the  united  church  of  Eiis(la.id 
and  Trelaiid;  or  in  which  there  Khnll  ap- 
pear to  the  commissioners  to  l)e  1,000  per- 
sons resident  more  than  four  miles  from 
any  such  church  or  chapel;  and  in  which 
the  commissioners  shall  lie  satisfied  of  the 
inability  of  the  parishioners  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  charge  of  such  buddiug,  in 
addition  to  the  charge  after  mentioned; 
and  to  make  grants  or  loans  to  assist  in 
building  such  churches  and  chapels,  in 
such  other  parishes  or  places  as  may  con- 
tain a-  like  population ;  and  may  equally 
require  further  accommodation  for  divine 
service,  but  in  which  the  commissioners 
may  deem  the  parishioners  capaldc  of 
bearing  a  part  of  the  expence  of  erecting 


such  churches  and  chapels,  or  of  repaying 
the  same  by  cnstalments  if  advanced  by 
way  of  loan. 

Sect.  14.  To  parishes  and  places  offer- 
ing  to  contribute  or  raise,  by  rates  or  sub- 
scriptions or  both,  such  proportion  of  the 
expence  of  building  any  church  or  chapel 
as  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the 
commissioners,  or  shall  be  deemed  by 
them  a  proper  propor^on,  they  may  grant 
the  remaining  sum  necessary  to  build  any 
such  church  or  chapel ;  and  may  advance 
and  lend  to  such  parish  or  place  any  part  of 
the  proportion  proposed  to  be  raised  by 
rates. 

Sect.  15.  In  the  selection  of  psrishes 
and  extra  parochial  places  for  grants  of 
money,  commissioners  to  have  regard  to 
the  amount  of  their  population,  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants and  the  present  accommodniion  for 
attendance  on  di%ine  service,  and  to  the 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  affording  the 
accommodation  required,  which  ^hall  be 
offtfred  to  be  contributed  or  raised  in  aid 
of  the  act,  and  to  the  p' cuiiiary  ability  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  in  giving  preferencep 
as  between  parishes  not  f  ontributing  any 
proportion  of  the  expence,  commissioners 
to  have  regard  to  the  order  of  priority  in 
which  parishes  and  places  under  similar 
circumstances  as  to  population,  and  present 
accommodation,  shall  have  given  notice  to 
commissioners  of  having  provided  sites  for 
new  churches. 

It  appears  then,  that  application  for 
new  chiirches  must  originate  in  the  pa- 
rishes, or  pTaces,  where  such  churc  bes 
are  to  be  situated  :  and  these  parishes 
are  to  shew  that  their  population  is  such 
as  requires  this  additiuual  accommoda-* 
tion.  Here  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
'*  who  are  these  parishes  :•" — ••  by  what 
means  shall  their  wishes  be  obtained, 
without  ambiguity  ? — shall  the  question 
be  put  to  the  vote,  or  shall  it  be  nnant« 
mous  ? — and  who  shall  vote  ?"  The  Act 
has  endravoured  to  answer  these  qoes^ 
tions  by  the  following  regulations. 

Sect.  6o.  No  application  to  build  or 
enl.irgo  any  church  or  chapel,  wholly  of' 
ill  part,  by  means  of  rates,  shall  be  made, 
unless  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
and  occupiers  assessed  to  the  poor,  in  ves- 
try asseufbled,  shall  cement  thereto;  or 
where  the  parish  shall  be  under  the  care 
of  a  select  vestry  or  body,  with  the  con* 
sent  of  four-fifths  thereof^  such  consents  to 
be  certified  to  some  justice  by  an  overseer 
of  the  poor;  nor  unlesa  a  two  thirds  in 
▼alae  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  within 
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$U€h  parish  (whether  for  estates  of -free- 
hold or  copyhold,  or  by  virtue  of  JeaHe, 
for  terms  of  not  less  thsM  fifteen  years  ab- 
solute, or  determinable  upon  a  life  or  lives, 
shall  have  consented  thereto,  such  consents 
to  be  given  in  writing  under  the  hands  of 
all  persona  and  corporation  sole,  end  of 
the  president  or  head  member  of  corpo- 
rations aggregate,  and  of  the  husbands, 
guardians,  committees,  trustees,  attoruies, 
or  agents  of  femes  covert,  minor,  insane 
persons,  and  persons  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  mejor  part  of  the  trustees  for 
any  charitable  or  other  purpose. 

It  is  evident,  that  there  must  be  some 
itrong  inducement  to  incline  the  whole 
parish  to  burden  itself  with  rates,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  part  only  of  that  parish : 
and  these  rates  may  continue  to  be  im- 
posed on  future  generations.  Would  it 
have  been  impossible  to  have  laid  the 
burden  on  those  who  derive  the  benefit, 
and  to  have  directed  the  formation  of 
a  fund  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
incumbrance  ? — Why  not,  an  addition 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  a  sink- 
ing fund;  as  in  the  case  of  National 
loans  ? 

Sect.  56.  All  money  expended  in  pur- 
chasing  sites,  and  advanced  by  commis- 
sioners to  any  parish,  nnder  the  act,  or 
paid ,  by  commissioners,  in  case  of  neglect 
to  provide  sites  and  ail  sums  expend^  or 
advanced  under  the  act,  in  carrying  the 
purposes  thereof  into  execution,  shall  be 
charged  on  the  church  rates;  and  the 
cburchwardeos  are  required  and  empower- 
ed to  make  sufficient  rates  for  repaying 
such  expences  and  advances  within  the 
periods  or  at  tlie  times  specified  by  the 
commissionera. 

Sect.  67.  Where  money  shall  have  been 
expended  in  purchasing  sites,  or  advanced 
by  commissioners,  under  the  act,  for  extra 
parochial  places,  in  which  nocfaorch  rate 
shall  be  made,  any  justice  on  th»  requisi- 
tion of  the  commissioners  shall  appoint 
two  or  more  persons  to  make  and  levy 
rates  for  making  all  payments  and  re- 
payments as  may  be  required  under  the 
act,  VI  ho  shall  have  the  same  powers  as 
churrliwardeiis,  and  all  such  rates  shall 
be  deemed  church  rates,  and  all  laws  re- 
lative to  church  rates  shall  be  applicable 
thereto. 

It  must  he  confessed,  that  the  scenes 
ia  and  around  Lmidon,  on  occasion  of 
the  election  of  clergymen  to  Parochial 
dutjTy  have  been  aometimes  notoriously 


disgraceful  to  all  coneenied.  It  ia  not 
without  reluctance  we  ebdare  such  ex- 
cesses as  open  houses  of  eotertainraent, 
colours^  and  cockades,  personal  insults, 
and  broken  heads,  at  Politics^  Elections ; 
but,  at  elections  of  Sacerdotal  pertonsj 
they  are  infinitely  less  endurable..  Yet, 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  will  not 
be  wanting^  those  who  will — **  suppose, 
that  as  the  parish  raises  the  money,  and 
pays  the  expenses,  at  least  the  Domina- 
tion of  the  incumbent  will  be  in  tbo  pa« 
rish."  The  Act  determines  otherwise. 
This  accession  of  patronage  to  gentle- 
men already  patrons,  will  form  no  ob- 
jection in  their  minds — nor  in  the  miads 
of  the  clergy  "  incumbents  of  the 
church ;" — but,  it  will  strike  others  dif- 
ferently. 

PATROITAGE. 

Sect.  67.  The  nomination  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  spiritual  persons  to  serve  aU 
district  churches  and  chapels,  shall  boloog 
to  the  patron  of  the  parish  or  place  oot  i 
which  the  district  shall  be  taken ;  aind  the 
spiritual  person  so  presented  and  iostituted, 
or  licensed  by  the  bishop,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  jurisdiction  and  visHatioa  as 
the  iucuuibent  of  the  parish. 

Sect.  68.  Where  chapels  shall  be  built 
wholly  or  in  part  by  rates,  the  nomiiiatioos 
of  the  minister  shall  be  in  the  incQiohait 
of  the  church. 

It  roust,  however,  be  remarked,  and 
It  will  be  remarked  with  pleasure,  that 
in  all  Churches  built  under  this  Act,  a 
considerable  portion  is  reserved  as  '*  free 
seats'*  for  the  poor,  for  ever :  the  Act 
also  directs  that  these  "  sittings*'  sbsU 
be  so  marked.  For  ourselvea,  we  con- 
fess, that  these  markings,  and  diatioc- 
tions  in  places  of  public  worship,  what 
**  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  aad 
acknowledge  one  Lord,  the  maker  of 
them  all,"  have  rather  an  odd  appesN 
ance  :  we  have  seen  them  in  churches  ; 
but,  the  churches  in  which  we  saw  then, 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  most  perfect  pat- 
terns of  Christian  humility. 

Sect  62.  Power  to  conmissonen  ts 
build  or  cause  to  be  boilt  churches  or  chapel^ 
uuder  the  act,  upon  such  plans  mm  they 
deem  mosit  expedient  for  aflfordiag  accom* 
modation  for  the  most  persons  at  the  least 
ex  pence ;  and  such  part  thereof  as  com- 
missioners,  with  consent  of  the  bishop, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  shall  direct,  ar- 
ranged In  pews,  to  be  disposed  of  and  let 
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under  the  act;  and  the  part  not  90  arranged, 
afaall  be  assigned  fur  free  seats,  to  be  used 
by  the  parishiouen  or  inbabitaolSy  without 
any  payment. 

Sect  6d.  Commissioiiers  may  order  the 
amount  of  rents  for  pews  or  scats  j  and  the 
produce  thereof  shalJ  form  a  fund,  out  of 
"Which  prorision  shall  be  made  for  the 
minister  and  clirk. 

Sect.  75.  Before  consecration  of  any 
church  or  chapel  under  the  act,  a  seat  or 
pew  suOicieiit  to  hold  six  persons  at  least, 
aball  be  set  a  part  In  the  body  or  ground 
floor  of  the  church  or  chapel,  near  I  be 
pulpit,  for  the  use  of  the  minister  and  his 
family;  and  other  seats,  not  among  the 
free  seats  for  nut  less  than  four  persona,  for 
the  minister's  servants ;  and  that  pews, sit- 
tings or  benches,  in  every  such  church  or 
chapel,  to  be  marked  with  the  words  **  Free 
Seats,*'  amounting  to  not  less  than  ]-5th  of 
the  whole  sitting  in  every  such  church  or 
chapel,  which  shall  be  built  wholly  or  in 
part  out  of  any  rates,  or  with  money  raised 
on  the  credit  of  any  rates  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  poor  persons  resorting 
thereto,  for  ever;  upon  which  pews  or  sit- 
tings, no  rent  shall  be  charged. 

Another  commendable  provision  is  on 
the  subject  of 

BURIALS. 

Sect  80.  Noiie  to  be  permitted  in  any 
church  or  chapel  to  be  erected  under  the 
act,  or  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  at  a  less 
distance  than  20  feet  from  the  external 
wall,  except  in  vaults  wholly  arched  with 
brick  or  stone,  under  any  church  or  chapel, 
and  to  which  the  only  access  shall  be  by 
steps  on  the  outside  of  the  external  walls, 
under  the  penalty  of  50/. — 

He  was  a  wise  and  a  great  man,  who 
said  **  Churches  are  for  the  living; 
church-yards  for  the  deadf*  we  ac^ 
knowledge  that  we  participate  his  aen- 
tiroenC  We  ahould  have  been  pleased 
to  have  seen  in  this  instance  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislatare  to  a  belter  cus- 
lom.  Nothing  but  nse  reconciles  the 
miod  to  the  continuance  of  an  impro- 
priety so  obvious  as  burials  in  churches. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DISTRICTS. 

Sect.  16.  If  commissioners  shall  think 
it  expedient  to  divide  any  parish  into  two 
or  moie  separate  parishes,  Jar  all  tecUsias- 
tical  purposes,  they  may,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  apply  to  the  patron  uf  the  church 
for  his  consent,  and  upon  his  sigritfyiiig  it 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  tlie  commissioners 
■hall  represent  the  whole  matter  to  tlie 


King  in  council,  stating  the  proposed 
lx>unds  of  such  division  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  glebe  lauds,  tith^  moduses, 
and  other  endowments,  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  fees,  c»bUtiom,  offerings,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  dues  or  profits  within 
each  division:  Provided  that  it  ahull  not 
completely  take  effect  till  after  the  death, 
resignation  or  avoidance  of  the  existing  in* 
cum  bent. 

Sect.  21.  If  commissioners  shall  think 
it  not  expedient  to  make  such  divisions  as 
aforesaid,  but  that  it  ia  expedient  to  divide 
any  populous  parish  or  extra  parochial 
place  into  such  ecclesiastical  districts,  as 
they,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  may 
deem  necessary  for  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  attending  divine  service  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  already  built  or  to  be 
built  therein,  as  may  appear  to  the  com- 
missioners convenient  for  the  doe  perform- 
ance of  all  ecclesiastical  duties;  and  for 
the  dne  ecclesiastical  superintendence  of 
such  district,  and  the  preservation  and 
iinprovebieiit  of  the  religions  and  moral 
habits  of  the  persons  residing  therein,  Ihs 
commissioners  shall  represent  such  opinipn 
to  His  Majesty  in  council,  and  shall  state 
the  bounds  by  which  such  districts  are 
proposed  to  be  described;  and  if  His  Ma- 
jesty in  council  shall  think  fit  to  direct 
such  division  to  be  made,  such  order  shall 
be  good  for  effecting  such  division. 

CHURCRRS. 

Sect.  25.  Built  or  acquired  under  tha 
act,  and  appropriated  to  district  parishes, 
to  be  Perpetual  Curaeies^  and  considered 
as  benefices  presentative,  so  far  only  that 
that  the  licenire  thereto  shall  operate  in  the 
same  manner  as  institutions  to  any  such 
benefice,  and  the  spiritual  person  serving 
the  samo  shall  be  deemed  the  incumbent 
thereof  and  such  incumbents  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  t>odies 
politic  and  corporate,  and  may  receive  en- 
dowments in  lands  or  tithes,  or  any  aug- 
mentations granted  to  them;  and  all  such 
incumbents,  and  persons  presenting  them, 
shall  be  subjrct  to  ail  jurisdictions  and 
laws,  and  to  lapse,  on  ncKlecting  to  nomi- 
nate an  incumbent  for  six  months,  as  in 
cases  of  actual  benefices. 

Sect.  87.  Laws  relating  to  hanns  of 
marriage,  matrimony,  christenings,  church- 
ings  and  burialc,  and  the  registering 
thereof,  and  to  all  ecclesiastical  fees,  ob- 
lations or  offerings,  shall  apply  to  distinct 
parishes  and  district  parishes,  when  com- 
plete, after  avoidance  of  the  existing  in- 
cumbent, and  to  the  churches  and  chapels 
thereof,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  persons 
servipg  them,  in  like  mauoer  as  if  thtf 
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Sect  28  Till  soch  aroidince,  no  bafins 
ormafriiDony,  marria^tv,  baptisms,  church- 
ings  or  bari^ils  allowed,  except  by  the  in- 
cmnbenl  of  the  oHj^na!  chorcli.  or  some 
corate  Hcenccd  by  him.  After  avoidance 
to  be  certified,  and  notification  thereof 
entered,  as  directed  by  the  act,  all  such 
rites  may  be  performed  in  I  he  church  or 
chapel  of  any  seperated  parish  or  district 
parish. 

ADDITIONAL   CHAPELS : 

Sect.  21.  Or  in  any  c;ise  in  which  the 
commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  make  any  such  division 
into  ecclesiastical  districts,  they  may  build 
or  aid  the  building  of  any  additional  cha- 
pe's iri  any  such  p;irishes  or  places,  to  bt 
aerved  bv  curates  to  be  appointed  by  tlje 
incumbents  of  the  churches  of  the  parishes 
or  places,  and  license*!  by  the  bishop,  with 
salaries,  as  afrer  directed. 

Sect  «2.  Boundaries  of  new  parishes, 
created  by  any  complete  division,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  districts,  to  be  ascertained, 
and  the  description  of  such  bounis  enrolled 
in  chancery,  and  registered  in  the  office  of 
registry  of  tlie  diocese,  and  noli«e  thereof 
given,  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct 

^ect.  iS.  Upon  representation  of  the 
commissioners,  made  with  consent  of  the 
bishop,  boundaries  may  he  altered  by  the 
King  in  council,  within  five  years  after  en- 
rolment, which  alterations  shall  be  enrolled 
and  regisi   red  as  aforcsiiid. 

Sett.  24.  Sut  h  ecclesiastical  districts 
shall  become  district  parishes,  and  be  called 
by  such  names  as  j<iven  M  them  in  the  in- 
strument enrolled,  and  shall  be  seperate 
district  parishes;  and  the  churches  as- 
signed to  them  when  consecrated  shrill  he 
district  parish  chuiches,  for  all  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  worship  and  peiformance  of 
ecclesiastical  duties;  and  as  to  all  mariaget, 
christenings,  chnrchnigs  and  burials,  and 
the  registry  thereof,  and  in  relation  to  all 
fees,  oblations  and  ofiTering,  and  as  to  all 
other  purposes,  except  as  the  act  excepted  in 

CHLRCHWARDFNS. 

Sect  73.  Two  persons  sfiail  be  appointed 
to  ijct  as  chnchwardens  for  every  church 
or  chapel  built  or  appropriated  under  the 
act,  at  the  usual  period  of  appointing  pa- 
rish officer's  in  enety  year,  one  by  the  in- 
cninbent,  and  the  other  l)y  the  inhabitant 
ht»U8^holders  in  the  tlistrict;  and  when 
elected,  they  shall  appear,  and  be  admitted 
and  sworn  according  to  law;  and  shall  re 
ceive  the  rents  of  the 


'  8«  Hts  and  pews,  and 
pay  the  stipends  or  salaries  to  iUe  minister 

and  cleik,  and  shall  do  all  acts  requiiite    •— /  — a-g-«  ^.o^^^ 
for  the  repairs,  management,  good  order  I  man  for  this  service. 


chapel;  and  they  shall  continne  in  office 
till  others  be  chosen  :  and  on  nonpsyment 
of  the  rents  of  seats  and  pews,  may  enter 
upon  and  sell  the  same,  or  recover  Ihemby 
action,  in  the  names  of  'Mhe  cburchwtr- 
dens  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  "  [descri- 
bing the  same,  without  ipecifying  their 
narnes;]  and  nosnch action  shsll abate b? 
their  death  or  going  out  of  office. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  Act,  the 
National  Treasury  may  direct  anyiMHii. 
berof  Exchequer  Bills,  not  exceediof 
the  sam  of  one  mWion  sterling,  to  be 
made  out,  and  employed.  Tbty  bear 
an  interest  of  two  pence  per  cent,  per 
diem,  payable  three  years  after  being 
issued.  These  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioners.  All  Ittters  directed 
"  To  his  Majesty's  CommissioDers,  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  fur  BuHdiag 
ChurcheK,**  &.c.  go  free  of  postage; also 
all  letters  from  the  Cominissioners.  The 
Act  contains  variotis  other  provisioBS, 
mostly  in  conformity  to  usages  long  es- 
tablished, and  to  former  statutes.  We 
close  by  adverting  to  that  very  imporlaiit 
particular. 

Stipends. 

Sect  64.  Commissioners  ro  «y  assign  O0t 
of  pew  -rents  a  proper  stipend  for  the  iuiDii« 
ter,  with  consent  of  the  bishop,  rrgiid 
being  had  to  the  extent  and  populatios  of 
the  district,  and  other  circumstamet;  and 
commissioners  may  assign  salaries  to  Ibe 
clerks.  If  commissioners  and  bisbop  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  the  ilipend, 
the  same  to  be  settled  by  the  archbishop. 

Sect.  72.  Every  deed  for  securing  a 
provision  or  salary  to  a  spiritaal  pffsou 
serving  a  church  or  chapel  under  tbii act, 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  diauceryf 
and  registered  in  the  registry  of  the  dio- 
cese. 

Every  person  serving  the  altar  is  en- 
titled to  a  maintenance  from  that  altar: 
and  this  should  be  competent  withoat 
being  superfluous.  Every  person  liar- 
ing  cure  of  souls,,  especially  in  places 
which  by  reason  of  their  great  popu- 
lation, demand  additional  eccl  esiasti- 
cal  assistance,  should  be  bound  to  resi- 
dence :  and  no  such  living  should  be 
held  with  any  other  preferment  or  core. 
If  the  person  appointed  cannot  reside, 
let  him  df^cline  the  offer :  if  he  be  al- 
ready engaged  elsewhere,  he  is  not  tbe 
"      "  The  Legislature 
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has  lately  directed  its  endeavours  to  this 
subjt'ot:  sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  no 
adt'quate  reforniatloa  has  yet  beeo  ef- 
fected in  it. 

Is  this  Act  the  first  of  a  series  in- 
tended to  infuse  new  spirit  into  our  re- 
ligious establisihment,  or  is  it  merely  a 
solitary  endeavour  ternoinating  on  itself  ? 
If  the  more  equable  division  of  parishes 
should  en|^ag;e  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, much  remains  to  be  done: 
that  a  sin§;1e  clergyman,  whatever  be 
his  merit,  should  receive  ihtr^t/  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  stipend,  is  a  re- 
proach on  the  church  and  the  nation, 
too  bitter  to  be  eudured ;  that  he  should 
hav«  the  cure  of  twenty,  or  thirty  thou* 
sand  souls,  is  an  offence  against  every 
principle  of  godliness,  and  good  man- 
ners. The  first  step  to  the  enforcement 
of  clerical  doty  would  be  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  parishes:  the  present  Act  has 
made  some  provision  for  it :  the  con- 
tinuation may  do  more.  Accident  and 
lapse  of  time  has  produced  the  evil ; 
GTOod  sense  aud  equity  must  remedy  it. 
We  should  be  glad  that  the  opportunity 
were  taken,  which  peace  presents ;  in 
time  of  war  four  public  officers  have  too 
much  on  their  hands,  to  allow  them 
time  and  convenience  for  any  thing  short 
of  the  absolute  salus  populi. 

We  ran  build  churches  ;  can  we  build 
chorcbmen  ?  That  the  number  of  youn? 
men  brought  up  to  the  priesthood  is 
likely  to  be  very  great,  all  allow.  They 
most  be  provided  for;  and  they  ought 
lo  look  higher  than  mere  curacies.  If 
the  too  extensive  and  the  too  populous 
parishes  should  be  divided,  a  better  pro- 
vision might  be  expected  by  the  clergy, 
generally. — Nor  should  we  again  be  mor- 
tified, as  we  have  been  lately,  by  the 
knowledge  that  an  incumbent  had  raised 
the  value  of  his  living  from  a  thousand 
a  year  to  fifteen  hundred,  urging  that 
the  advowson  bad  cost  a  certain  sum, 
for  which  he  must  have  better  interest. 
While  such  principles  are  but  too  well 
known, — we  say  nothing  of  the  simony — 
there  is  no  wonder  if  the  old  adage  as- 
cribed to  the  famous  Daniel  Burgess  be 
quoted  with  vexation,  by  those  whom  it 
concerns, — "  Jt  is  not  the  shepherd ^  but 
the  sheep  with  a  hell  that  thejioek/oh 
lows  J"* 


Origin  of  the  Pindaries  ;  preceded  bj 
Hisloiical  Notices  on  the  Rise  of  the 
different  M;ihratta  States.  By  au  Officer 
iu  the  Service  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company.  8vo.  7b.  Murray,  London. 
1818. 

This  is  a  well  written  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  power  of  those  maraud- 
ing Tribes,  who  have  lately  furnished 
so  much  employ  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
forces.  As  the  nature  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire  is  sufficiently  known  from  the 
sketch  of  it  contained  in  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley's  history  of  the  Mahratta  war 
(pubh^hed  at  London  in  1804),  we 
shall  pass  over  our  author's  Account  of 
that  empire,  and  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  Pindaries. 

Ihese  free  hooters  first  made  their 
appearance  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  several  bands  of  them  ' 
followed  the  Mahratta  armies  during^ 
their  wars  in  Hindustan.  Their  earliest 
chieftain  or  leader  was  named  Ponapah  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Chingody  and  Hool 
Sewar  who  commanded  15,0<)0  horse  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Paniput  fought 
in  176L  Under  these  leaders  the  Pindarie 
system  appears  to  have  assumed  a  more 
regular  form.  They  were  divided  info 
tribes  commanded  by  Sirdars  or  Chiefs  ; 
people  of  every  country  and  of  every 
religion, — Mohammedans  and  Brahmins 
— were  indiscriminately  enrolled  in  this 
heterogenous  community;  and  a  horse 
and  sword  were  deemed  sufficient  qualifi- 
cations foradmission.  A  common  interest 
kept  th«m  united ;  the  chieftains  acquired 
wealth  and  renown  in  the  Mahratta 
wars :  they  seized  upon  lands  which 
they  were  afterwards  tacitly  permitted 
to  retain ;  and  transmitted,  with  their 
estates,  the  services  of  their  adherents 
to  their  descendants. 

Various  leaders  are  mentioned  by  oor 
intelligent  author,  as  possessing  consider- 
able power :  but,  he  justly  remarks,  in 
an  association  which  is  daily  augmented 
by  the  admission  of  strangers,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  influence  will 
not  be  confined  to  hereditary  claims, 
and  that  men  of  superior  genius  and 
enterprise  will  ultimately  rise  to  the 
chief  command.  This  has  accordingly 
provedto  have  been  the  case;  and  Seetoo 
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or  Cheetoot  as  he  isftometiines  called,  who 

is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  great 

Pindarie  leadeis,  was,  a  few  years  ago, 

a    persoD  of  no   consideration.    It   is 

only  of  late  years  that  these  banditti 

have    become    really    formidable;  and 

had  not  their  power   been   completely 

broken  by  the  very  active  exertions  of 

the  AogIo>lodian  Army,  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings's  presidency,  it  is  more 

than   probable    thai    they  would    have 

proved  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that 

could  arise  to  disturb   the   peace   and 

prosperity  of  our  Indian  Empire,  > 
The  climate  and  hardy  habits  of  these 

plunderers  render  tents  or   baggage    an 

unnecessary  incumbrance ;  each  person  car- 
ries a  few  days'  provisions  for  himself  and 

for  his  horse,  and  they  march  for  weeks 

together,   at  the  rale  of  thirty  and  forty 

miles  a  day,    over   roads   and   countries 

impassable   for    a    regular    army.    They 

exhibit   a  striking    resemblance    to    the 

Cossacks,  as  well  in  their  customs  as  in 

the  activity  of  their  movements.     Their 

arms  are  the  same,  being  a  lance  and  a 

aword,   which  they  use   with    admirable 

dexterity ;  their  horses,  like  those  of  the 

Cossacks,  are  small,  but  extremely  active  ; 

and  they  pillage,  without  distinction,  friends 

as  well  as    foes.    They  move  in    bodies 

seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  thousand 

men,  and  hold  a  direct  undeviating  course 

until  they  reach  their  destination,  when 

they  at  once  divide  into  small  parties,  that 

they  may  with  more  facility  plunder  the 

country,  and  carry  off  a  larger  quantity  of 

booty  \  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  what 

they  cannot  remove.    They  are  frequently 

guilty  of  the  most  inhuman    barbarities, 

and  their  progress  is  generally  marked  by 

the  smoking  ruins  of  villages,  the  shrieks 

of  women,  and  the  groans  of  their  mutilated 

husbands.     At  times  thoy  wallow  in  ahun- 

dance,  while  at  others  they  cannot  produce 

the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  their 

horses,  which  are  trained  to  undergo  the 

same  privations   as  their  masters,   often 

receive  a  stimulus  of  opium  when  impelled 

to  uncommon  exertion.    Night   and    the 

middle  of  the  day  are  dedicated  to  repose; 
and  recent  experience*  has  shewn  us  that 
they  may  be  surprised  with  effect  at  snch 
hours.  Fighting  is  not  their  otyject,  they 
bave  seldom  been  known  to  resist  the 
attack  even  of  an  inferior  enemy  ;if  pursued, 
they  make  marches  of  extraordinary  length, 

•  This  is  a  custum  also  practised  by  tbe 
Vsbeck  Tartars,  and  Torkumans,  whose  horses 
are  much  superior,  and  peribrB  more  vonder- 
f  ul  journeys  than  these  of  Ike  Fiadanes. 
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and  if  they  should  happen  to  be  overtakeo, 
they  disperse, and  re-sssemble  at  an  appoint- 
cd  rendezvous;  or  if  followed  into  their 
country,  they  immediately  retire  to  their 
respective  homes.  Their  wealth  and  their 
families  are  scattered  over  that  mountainona 
tract  of  country  which  borders  tbe  Nerbud-» 
dat  to  the  north.  They  find  protection 
either  in  castlea  belonging  to  themselves, 
or  from  those  powers  with  whom  they  are 
either  openly  or  secretly  cooaected.  They 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  any  point 
of  attack,  and  the  defeat  or  destruction  of 
any  particular  chief,  would  only  effect  the 
ruin  of  an  individual,  without  removing 
the  evil  of  a  aystem  equally  inveterate  in 
its  nature,  and  extensive  in  its  influence.  ^ 
The  number  of  these  marauders  ia 
variously  estimated.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion  that  they  may  amount  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  horse.  But, 
in  a  community  like  this,  which  is 
subject  to  such  constant  fluctuations,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  idea 
of  their  number,  which  necessarily  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  according  to  the 
caprice  of  individuals,  and  the  condition 
of  the  adjoining  countries. 

Throughout    the   greater   part    of  the 
territories  of  the  native  powers  in  central 
India,  the  husbandman  is  seldom  permitted 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  ^  his  fields 
are  laid  waste,  his   cottage   nduced   to 
ashes,  and  he  has  no  alternative,  but  that 
of  joining  the  standard  of  some  iawlem 
chief.    Thus  the  numbers  of  the  Prndaries 
may  be  said  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
as   the  means   of   subsistence    diminish; 
hunger  goads  them  on   to  the   work   of 
destruction,  and  they  rejoice  in  anticipation 
of  the  spoils  of  wealthy  countries.     Were 
they  permitted  to  continue  their  merciless 
depredations  without  molestation,  tbe  pe- 
ninsula of  India  woold  in  time  become  a 
desert,  and  thefew  inhabitants  that  survived 
the  general  wreck,  a  band  of  savage  and 
licentious  robbers.    Tbe  pastoral  tribes  of 
Arabia  and  Turkey,  although  sufficiently 
prone  to  pillage,  where  an  occasion  may 
offer,  are  not  impelled  by  such  motives  of 
Imperious  necessity,  as  the  predatory  horse 
of  Hindostan ;  their  slender  numbers  cover 
extensive  countries,  and  when  their  flocks 
have  exltauated  the  pasture  of  one  plain, 
they  move  with  their  families  into  another. 
The  Pindarics  aie,  on  the  contrary,  confined 
to  a  tract  of  waste  land  which  has  become 
the  general  rendezvous  of  every  vagal>ond 


f  The  Vindhya  moiratains,  a  long  and 
narrow,  bat  lofty,  mage  which  extends  to  the 
W.  nearly  as  far  as  tbe  Indus. 
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and  outlaw,  and  whence  tbey  iasue  in 
desperate  bauds,  in  search  of  the  iiecetstries 
of  life.  Some  analogy  may  at  first  appear 
to  exist  between  the  usages  and  those  of 
the  early  Mahraftas  under  Serajee,  but  on 
reflection  we  shall  discover  an  essential 
difieience  in  many  important  points.  The 
adherents  of  Sevajee  were  warmed  by  a 
strong  patriotic  fei-linj,  ihey  were  all  of 
the  same  religion  and  country,  and  were 
in  fact  the  long  opprcbsed  inhabitants  of 
an  ancient  kingdom*  recovering  their  rights 
by  the  expulsion  ofa  depraved  and  declining 
government  of  strangers.  The  Pindarics 
are  a  mere  collection  of  vagrants  from 
▼arious  countries  and  of  different  castes 
and  religion,  brought  together  from  an 
iiiabilitv  of  otherwise  procuring  the  means 
of  subsistence,  divided  amongst  themselves, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  doserl  their 
leaders,  and  enter  the  service  of  any 
prince  or  state  who  may  support  them. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  our 
author  in  his  detail  of  the  sanguiary 
depredations  committed  by  these  marau- 
dets,  which  menaced  the  security  of 
the  British  Territories  in  the  East. 
For  these  particulars  and  for  much 
other  historical  information  relative  to 
Indian  affairs,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  drawn  up  from  authentic  sources, 
with  considerable  perspicuity  of  lan- 
guage; aud,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
widely  read  with  that  attention  and 
interest,  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
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Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  By 
William  Hazlilt,  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  Taylor 
and  Heasey,  Loudon,  1818. 

These  lectares  were  delivered  last 
winter  at  the  Surry  Institution,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  to  nnmerous  and  respectable 
audiences.  They  are  eight  in  number, 
and  treat  on  Poetry  in  general,  oti  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser,  on  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  on  Dry  den  and  Pope,  on  Thom- 
son and  Cowper,  on  Gay,  Swift,  Young, 
Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  and  some 
other  poets  of  their  time,  on  Burns  and 
the  Old  English  Ballads,  and  on  the 
living  poets.  To  discuss  the  respective 
merits  of  these  votaries  of  the  muse  in 
the  compass  of  a  moderate  octavo  vo- 
lume, is  an  arduous  task ;  and  though 
we  cannot  6uhscriJ>e  to  all  Mr.  Hazlitt's 


critical  optnions,  yet  we  eannot  bat 
award  to  bim  the  prai'se  of  having  pro* 
duced  an  origioal,  interesting,  aod  in* 
structive  book. 

Our  author  defines  poetry  in  general 
to  be  the  natural  impression  of  any 
object  or  circumstance,  which  by  ita 
vividness  excites  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
produces  by  sympathy  a  certain  modti- 
lation  of  the  voice  or  sounds  expressing 
it.  He  then  proceeds  to  discnss  the 
subject  matter  of  poetry,  the  forms  of 
expression  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and 
its  connection  with  harmony  of  sound. 
The  genius  and  history  of  English 
poetry  are  next  considered,  and  the  re- 
spective meriu  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
are  treated  at  considerable  length.  Both 
were  under  considerable  obligation  to 
the  early  poets  of  Italy,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions they  liberally  availed  them- 
selves, without  scruple  or  acknowledge- 
ment. The  respective  merits  of  thesr 
two  poets  are  ingeniously  discriminated; 
and  the  lecturer  illustrates  his  observa- 
tions with  many  beautiful  passages.  Wc 
doubt,  however,  whether  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  Chaucer  popular  with 
the  readers  of  poetry;  and  they  who 
have  once  read  Dryden*s  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  his  Palamouand  Arcite,  we  think 
will  never  submit  to  the  task  of  perusing 
the  antiquated  verses  of  the  father  of 
English  Poetry.  The  Faery  Queen  of 
Spenser,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing its  length,  will  always  charm  the 
lover  of  poetry  by  the  multitude  of  ex- 
quisite pictures  which  it  contains. 

Spenser,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  was  en- 
gained  in  active  life:  but  the  genius  of  fata 
poetry  was  not  active:  it  is  inspired  by 
the  love  of  ease,  and  relaxation  from  all 
the  cares  and  business  of  life.  Of  all  the 
poets,  he  is  the  most  poetical.  Though 
much  later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations 
to  preceding  writers  were  less.  He  has  in 
some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his 
poem  (as  a  number  of  distinct  narratives) 
from  Ariosto  ;  but  he  has  engrafted  upon 
it  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  a«  endless 
voluptuousness  of  sentiment,  which  arc, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  writer.  Far- 
ther, Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  inventor 
in  the  subject  matter.  There  is  an  origi- 
nality,  richness,  and  variety  in  his  allego- 
rical personages  and  fictions,  which  almost 
vies  with  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  my- 
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thology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the 
regions  of  romance,  Spenser's  poetry  is  all 
fairy-land.  In  Ariosto,  we  walk  upon  the 
ground,  in  a  company,  gay,  fiutaStic,  and 
adventurous  enough.  Id  Spenser,  we  wan- 
der in  another  world,  among  ideal  beings. 
The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  the  lap  of  a 
lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  uf  softer 
streams,  among  greener  hills  and  fairer 
▼alleys.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we  find 
it,  but  as  we  expected  to  find  it;  and  ful* 
fiis  the  delightful  promise  of  our  youth. 
He  waves  his  hand  of  enchaufmeot — and 
at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and  throivs 
a  delicious  veil  over  all  actual  objects. 
The  two  worlds  of  reality  and  fiction  are 
poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination. 
His  ideas,  indeed,  s<'em  more  distinct  than 
his  perceptions.  He  is  the  fiainier  of  ab- 
stractions, and  describes  them  with  daz- 
zling minuteness. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  illustrates  these  remarks 
with  numerous  extracts  from  Spenser, 
for  which  we  have  not  room.  Ihis 
poet*s  language,  he  remarks,  is  full  and 
copious,  even  to  overfiowins: ;  and  is 
enriched  and  adorned  with  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  difft^rent  languages  of 
Europe  both  antient  and  modern.  His 
versi6catioQ  is  at  once  the  most  smooth 
and  the  most  sounding  in  our  language; 
and  its  sweetness  would  become  cloying 
but  for  its  continued  variety  of  modula- 
tion, which  is  always  adapted  to  the 
changes  of  the  action  and  sentiment. 
The  finest  passages  in  Spenser's  Faer} 
Queen,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  be 

The  character  of  Una,  in  the  first  book ; 
the  House  of  Pride ;  the  Cave  of  Mam- 
mon, and  the  Cave  of  Despair;  the  ac- 
count of  Memory,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
among  other  things, 

**  The  wars  be  well  rememberM  of  King:  Nine, 
Of  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  difiucj*' 

the  description  of  Belphoebe ;  the  story  of 
Florimel  and  the  Witch's  son ;  the  Gardens 
of  Adonis,  and  the  Bower  of  Bliss;  the 
Mask  of  Cupid  ;  and  Colin  Clout's  vision, 
in  the  last  book. 

He  concludes  by  combating  the  no- 
tion that  the  poetry  of  Spenser  is  mar- 
red by  the  allegory. 

*'  Some  people,*'  be  quaintly  but  justly 
remarks,  "are  afraid  of  the  allegory,  as  if 
they  thought  it  would  bite  them :  they  look 
at  it  as  a  child  looks  at  a  painted  dragon, 
and  think  it  will  strangle  them  in  its  shin- 
ing folds.  This  is  very  idle.  If  they  do  not 
meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will 


not  meddle  with  them.  Without  minding 
it  at  all,  the  whole  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. It  might  as  well  be  pretended  that 
we  cannot  see  Poussin's  pictures  for  the 
allegory,  as  that  the  allegory  prevents  ns 
from  understanding  Spenser.*' 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  Sbak* 
speare  and  Milton,  whom  he  thus  con- 
trasts with  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

In  comparing  these  four  writers  togetber» 
it  might  be  said  that  Chaucer  excels  as  the 
poet  of  manners,  or  of  real  life ;  Spenser, 
as  tire  poet  of  romance;  Shakspeare,  as 
the  poet  of  nature  (in  the  largest  use  of 
the  term);  and  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  mo> 
rality.  Chaucer  most  frequently  deacribes 
things  as  they  are;  Spenser,  as  we  wish 
them  to  be  ;  Shakxpeare  as  they  would 
b(«;  and  Milton  as  they  ought  to  be.  As 
poets,  and  as  great  poets,  imagination* 
that  is,  (he  power  of  feigning  things  ac- 
cording to  natuie,  was  common  to  them 
all :  but  the  principle,  or  moving  power, 
to  which  this  faculty  was  most  subservient 
in  Chaucer,  was  habit,  or  inveterate  pre- 
judice; in  Spenser,  novelty,  and  the  love 
of  the  marvellous ;  in  Shakspeare,  it  was 
the  force  of  passion,  combined  with  every 
variety  of  possible  circumstances;  and  in 
Milton,  only  with  the  highest.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  Chaucer,  is  intensity;  of 
Spenser  remoteness;  of  Milton,  elevation; 
of  Shjks|ieare,  every  thing. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  Shakspeares 
mind  was  its  generic  quality,  its  powers  of 
communication  with  all  other  minds — so 
that  it  contained  a  universe  of  thought  and 
feeliui*  within  itself,  and  had  no  one  pecu- 
liar bias,  or  exclusive  excellence  more 
than  another.  He  was  just  like  any  other 
man,  but  that  he  was  like  all  other  men. 
He  was  the  least  of  an  egotist  that  it  was 
possible  to  be.  He  was  nothing  in  himself; 
but  he  was  all  that  others  were,  or  that 
they  could  become.  He  not  only  had  in 
himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and  feel- 
ing,  but  he  could  follow  (hem  by  anticipa- 
tion, intuitively,  into  all  (heir  conceivable 
ramifications,  through  every  chai»ge  of  for- 
tune, or  conflict  of  passion,  or  turn  of 
thought.  He  had  ''a  mind  reflecting  ages 
past,"  and  present: — all  the  people  that 
ever  lived  are  there.  There  was  no  re- 
spect of  persons  with  him.  His  genius 
shone  equally  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good» 
on  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  monarch 
and  the  beggar :  "  All  corners  of  the  earth, 
kings,  queens,  and  states,  maids,  matrons, 
nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave,"  are  hardly 
hid  from  his  searching  glance.  He  was  like 
the  genius  of  humanity,  changing  placee 
witti  us  aU  at  pleasure,  and  playing  witb 
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oar  purposes  as  with  his  own.    He  tarned 
the  globe  round  for  his  amusement,  and 
surveyed  the  generations  of  men,  and  the 
individuaU  as  they  passed,  with  their  dif- 
ferent  concerns,    passions,    follies,   vices, 
virtues  actions,  and  motives — as  well  those 
that  they  kne%v,as  those  which  they  did  not 
know,  or  acknowledge  to  themselves.   The 
dreams  of  childhood,  tlie  ravings  of  despair, 
were  the  toys  of  jiis  fancy.    Airy  beings 
waited  at  his  call,  and  came  at  his  bidding. 
Harmless  fairies  •*  nodded  to  him,  and  did 
him  curtesies:"   and    the    night  hag  be- 
strode the  blast  at  the  command  of  **  his  so 
potent  art."    The  world  of  spirits  lay  open 
t«  him,  like  the  world  of  real  men  and 
women  :  and  there  is  the  same  truth  in  his 
delineations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other ;  for 
if  the  preternatural  characters  he  describes 
could   be  supposed  to  exist,  they  would 
ipeak,  and  feel,  and    act,   as  he  makes 
them.    He  had  only  to  think  of  any  thing 
ID  order  to  become  that  thing,  with  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  to  it.     When 
he  had  conceived  of  a  character,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  he  not  only  entered 
into  all    its  thoughts    and  feelings,    but 
seemed  instantly,  and  as  if  by  touching  a 
secret  spring,  to  be  surrounded  with  all 
the  same  objects,  **  subject  to  the  same 
skyey  influences,**  the  same  local,  outward, 
and  unforeseen  accidents  which  would  oc- 
cur in  reality. 

Various  exquisite  passages  from  Shak- 
ipeare  illustrate  these  and  many  other 
just  observations  on  our  great  dramatic 
poet,  whose  faults  he  candidly  sums  up, 
and  contrasts  him  with  Milton  in  the 
following  terms. 

The  faults  of  Shakspeare  are  not  so 
many  or  so  great  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented ;  what  there  are,  are  chiefly  owing 
to  the  following  causes : — ^Tbe  universality 
of  his  genius  was,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage 
to  his  single  works ;  the  variety  of  bis  re- 
■oorces  sometimes  diverting  him  from  ap- 
plying them  to  the  most  effectual  purposes. 
He  might  be  said  to  combine  the  powers 
of  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes,  of  Dante 
and  Rabelais,  in  his  own  mind.  If  he  had 
been  only  half  what  he  was,  he  would 
perhaps  have  appeared  greater.  The  ua« 
tnral  ease  and  indifference  of  his  temper 
made  him  sometimes  less  scrupulous  than 
he  might  have  been.  He  Is  relaxed  and 
careless  in  critical  places ;  he  is  in  earnest 
throughout  only  in  Timon,  Macbeth, 
aod  Lear.  Again*  he  bad  no  models  of 
acknowledged  excellence  constantly  in  view 
to  stimulate  his  efforts,  and  by  all  that  ap- 
pears, no  love  of  fame.  He  wrote  for  the 
''great  vulgar  and  the  smalV'  in  bis  time, 


not  for  posterity.    If  Queen  Elizabeth  and     . 
the  maids  of  honour  laughed   heartily  at 
his  worst  jokes,  and  the  catcalls  in  the 
gallery  were  silent  at  his  best  passa^ces,  he 
went  home  satisfied,  and  slept  the  next 
night  well.     He  did   not  trouble  himself 
about  Voltaire's  criticisms.    He  was  wil- 
Hug  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  age  in  many  things ;  and  if  his  plays 
pleased  others,  not  to  quarrel  with  them 
himself.     His  very  facility  of  production 
would  make  him  set  less  value  on  his  own 
excellences,  and  not  care  to  distinguish 
nicely  between  what  he  did  well  or  ill. 
His  blunders  in  chronology  and  geography 
do  not  amount  to  above  half  a  dozen,  and 
they  are  offences  against  chronology  and 
geography,  not  against  poetry.    As  to  the 
unities,  he  was  right  in  setting  them  at 
defiance.     He  was  fonder  of  puns  than 
became  so  great  a  man.     His  barbarisms 
were  those  of  his  age.    His  genius  was 
his  own.    He  had  no  objection  to  float 
down  with  the  stream  of  common  taste 
and  opinion:  he  rose  above  it  by  his  own 
buoyancy,  and  an  impulse  which  he  could 
not  keep  under,  in  spite  of  himself  and 
others,  and  *'  his  delights  did  shew  most 
dolphin-like.** 

He  bad  an  equal  genius  for  comedy  and 
tragedy ;  and  hiH  tragedies  are  better  than 
hit  comedies,  because  tragedy  Is  better 
than  comedy.  His  female  characters, 
which  have  been  found  fault  with  as  in- 
sipid, are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Lastly, 
Shakspeare  was  the  least  of  a  coxcomb  of 
any  one  that  ever  lived,  and  much  of  a 
gentleman. 

Shakspeare  discovers  In  his  writings  little 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  an  indiffei-ence 
to  personal  reputation  ;  ne  had  none  of  the 
bigotry  of  his  age,  and  his  political  preju- 
dices were  not  very  strong.  In  these  re- 
spects, as  well  as  in  every  other,  he  formed 
a  direct  contrast  to  Milton.  Milton's  works 
are  a  perpetual  invocation  of  the  Muses  ; 
a  hymn  to  Fame.  He  had  his  thoughts 
constantly  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  Hebrew  theocracy,  and  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth ;  and  he  seized  the  pen 
with  a  hand  just  warm  from  the  touch  of 
the  ark  of  faith.  His  religions  zeal  in- 
fused its  character  into  his  imagination;  so 
that  he  devotes  himself  with  the  same 
sense  of  duty  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ge- 
nius, as  he  did  to  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
or  the  good  of  his  country.  The  spirit  of 
the  poet,  the  patriot,  and  the  prophet, 
vied  with  each  other  in  his  breast.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  held  equal  commu- 
nion with  the  inspired  writers,  and  with 
the  bards  and  sages  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;'— 
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f  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mconideir, 
And  Tiresias,  and  PhiDeus,  prophets  old." 

He  had  a  high  standard,  with  ivhich  he 
was  always  comparing^  himselff  nothing 
short  of  which  could  satisfy  his  jealous 
ambition.  He  thought  of  nobler  forms  and 
nobler  things  than  those  he  found  about 
him.  He  lived  apart,  in  the  solitude  of 
bir  own  thoughts,  carefully  excluding  fr«m 
his  mind  whatever  might  distract  its  pur 
posesUpr  alloy  its  purity,  or  damp  its  zeal. 
*•  Witir  darkness  and  with  dangers  com- 
passed round/*  he  had  the  mighty  models 
of  antiquity  always  present  to  his  thoughts, 
and  determined  to  raise  a  monument  of 
equal  height  and  glory,  *'  piling  up  every 
stone  of  lustre  from  the  brook,"  for  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  posterity. 

Ample  justice  is  rendered  to  Milton, 
who  in  point  of  originality  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  Homer,  and  whose  versification 
U  satisfactorily  vindicated  against  the 
exceptions  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  power  of  his  mind  is  stamped  on 
every  line.  The  fervour  of  his  imagina- 
tion melts  down  and  renders  malleable,  as 
in  a  furnace,  the  most  contradictory  mate* 
rials.  In  reading  his  works,  we  feel  our- 
selves under  the  influence  of  a  mighty  in- 
tellect, that,  the  nearer  it  approaches;  to 
others,  becomes  more  distinct  from  them. 
The  quantity  of  art  iu  him  shews  the 
strength  of  bin  genius ;  the  weight  of  bis 
intellectual  obligations  would  have  op- 
pressed any  other  writer.  Milton's  learn. 
log  was  the  effect  of  intuition.  He  de- 
scribes objects,  of  which  he  could  only 
have  read  in  books,  with  the  vividness  of 
actual  observation.  His  imagination  has 
the  force  of  nature :  he  makes  words  tell 
us  pictures. 

Addison's  admirable  critique  on  the 
Paradise  Lost,  so  completely  exhausted 
the  subject,  ttiat  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  much  to  interest  us  in  Mr.  Hazlitt*s 
observations  on  that  admirable  poem. 
We  were,  however,  agreeably  sutprized 
and  delighted  with  his  brief,  but,  accu- 
rate appreciation  of  its  numeroas  beau- 
ties. 

The  respective  merits  and  faults  ot 
Dryden  and  Pope,  are  touched  with  a 
free,  but,  faithful  pencil.  We  extract 
a  few  passages,  which  we  think  will 
gratify  our  readers. 

Dryden  was  a  tietter  prose-writer,  and  a 
bolder  and-more  varied  versifier  than  Pope; 
he  was  a  more  vigorous  thinker,  a  more 
correct  and  logical  declaimer,   and  bad 


more  of  what  may  be  called  strength  of 
mind  than  Pope;  but  he  had  not  the  same 
reflnemcnt  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Dry- 
denls  eloquence  and  spirit  were  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree  by  others,  and  in  nearly 
the  sanic-  decree  hy  rope  himself;  but  tbat 
which  Pope  had  was  an  e.«s(Hice  which  he 
alone  posi(es«>ed,  anil  of  incomparable  value 
on  that  sole  account. 

Dryden's  epistles,  thoo^  excellent, 
are  inferiur  to  Pope's,  but  his  satires 
are  greatly  superior,  particularly  his 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  (Ahithaphel), 
and  his  Hiud  and  Panther.  On  Dry- 
den's  lyrical  productions,  Mr.  Hazlitt 
pronounces  a  severe  judgment. 

But  his  alterations  from  Chancer  and 
Boccaccio  shew  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
taste  of  his  readers  aud  power  of  pleasing 
them,  than  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
of  his  authors.  He  ekes  out  the  lameness 
of  the  verse  ill  the  former,  and  breaks  the 
force  of  the  passion  in  both.  The  Tan«^red 
and  Sigismunda  is  the  only  general  excep- 
tion in  which,  1  think,  he  has  fully  re- 
tained, if  not  improved  upon,  the  imp«s- 
sfoned  declamation  of  the  original.  The 
Honoria  has  none  of  the  tiewildered,  dreary, 
preternatural  effect  of  Boccaccios  story. 
Nor  has  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  any 
thing  of  the  enchanting  simplicity  and 
concentrated  feeling  of  Chaucer's  romantic 
fiction. 

A  cursory  review  of  the  minor  poets, 
who  were  contemporary  with  Dryden 
and  Pope,  conducts  us  to  Thomson  and 
Cow  per. 

.  Thomson  is  characterised  as  the  most 
kind  hearted  but  indolent  of  mortals. 
Onr  illustrious  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson, 
(who  is  no  favourite  of  Mr.  Hazlilt), 
makes  it  his  praise,  that  he  wrote  **  no 
line,  which  dying  he  could  blot." 

The  same  suavity  of  temper  and  oKV 
guine  warmth  of  feeling  which  tirrew  avcb 
a  natural  grace  and  gen  is  1  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm over  his  poetry,  was  also  the  cause 
of  its  inherent  vices  and  dcfectsi  He  is 
affected  through  carelessness:  pompons 
from  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  character. 
He  is  frequently  pedantic  and  ostentatious 
in  his  style,  because  he  had  no  coiiscioua- 
ness  of  these  vicef  in  himself*  He  moonta 
upon  stilts,  not  ont  of  vanity,  bvt  iodo^ 
lence.  He  seldom  writes  a  good  Isne,  but 
he  makes  np  for  it  by  a  bad  one.  He 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  most  trite  ajsd 
mechanical  commoB-plaoes  of  imagery' 
and  diction  as  a  kindlv  relief  to  his  Moscw 
and  as  if  be  thought  then  qnite  as  igooi. 
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ind  likely  to  be  quite  at  acceptible  to  the 
reader,  as  his  own  poetry.    He  did  not 
think  the  difference    worth  potting  bim- 
iclf  to  the  trouble  of  accomplishing.     He 
hsd  too  little  art  to  conceal  his  art:  or 
did  not  even  seem  to  know  that  there  was 
any  occasion  for  it.     His  art  is  as  naked 
and  undisguised  as  his  nature;  the  one  is 
as  pure  and  genuine,  as  the  other  is  gross, 
gaudy,  and  meretricious. — All  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  Seasons,  is  the  emanation  of 
a  fine  natural  genius,  and  sincere  love  of 
hissubject,  unforced,  unstudied^  that  comes 
uncalled  for,  and  departs  unbidden.    But 
he  takes  no  pains,  uses  no  self-correction ; 
or  if  he  seems  to  labour,  it  is  worse  than 
lost    His  genius  '*  cannot  be  constrained 
by  mastery."    The  feeling  of  nature,  of 
changes  of  the  seasons,  was  in  his  mind  ; 
and  he  could  not  help  conveying  this  feel- 
ing to  the  reader,  by  the  mere  force  of 
spontaneous  expression  \  but  if  the  exprea- 
dou  did  nut  come  of  itself,  he  left  the 
whole  business  to  chance;  or,  willing  to 
erade  instead  of  encountering  the  difficul- 
ties of  bia  subject,  fills  up  the  intervals  of 
true  inspiration  with  the  most  vapid  and 
worthless  materials,  pieces  out  a  beautiful 
half  line  with  a  bombastic  allusion,   or 
overloads  an  exquisitely  natural  sentiment 
or  image  with  a  cloud  of  painted,  pom- 
pous, cumbrous  phrases,  like  the  shower 
of  roses,  in  which  he  represents  the  Spring, 
bis  own  lovely,  fresh,  and  innocent  Spring, 
as  descending  to  the  earth. 
«<  Come,  gentle  Spring ;  ethereal  Mildness  * 

cone. 
And  from  the  busom  of  yon  dropping  cload. 
While  music  vakes  aronnd,  veil  d  in  a  shower 
Ot  shadoving  roses,  on  oar  plains  descend.*' 

Who,  from  such  flimsy,  ronnd-at>out, 
rmmeaning  commencement  as  this,  would 
expect  the  delightful,  unexaggeraled,  home- 
felt  descriptions  of  natnral  scenery,  which 
ar«  scattered  in  such  unoonscious  profusion 
throogb  this  and  the  following  cantos  > 

TboflMOQ  however  is  the  best  of  our 
descriptive  poets,  because  be  gives  most 
of  the  poetry  of  natural  description. 
Otb'ers  liave  equalled  or  surpassed  him, 
as  Covrper  for  instance  in  the  pictu- 
resque part  of  his  art, — in  making  the 
peculiar  features  and  curious  details  of 
objects;  but  no  one  has  yet  come  up 
to  him  in  giving  the  sum  total  of  their 
effectSt  tsiii  |)oiirtraying  their  varying 
ittflueiicet  on  the  mind. 

Sovie  persons  have  considered  Thorn- 
ion*9  Castle  of  Indolence  as  his  dtef 
^<esf 9r#.  Mr,  Hrzlitt  maintains  thecon- 
trmry  opinion^,  and  with  moch  truth  and 


justice.  Thhi  latter  poem,  nnquestion* 
ably,  does  contain  some  exquisite  pas- 
sages, but  none  of  these  are  equal  to 
the  best  of  those  in  the  Seasons.  His 
poem,  intitled  *  Liberty*  and  his  Plays 
are  seldom  read.  To  give  due  effect  to 
the  former,  the  amiable  poet  was  not 
sufficiently  splenetic;  and,  in  coDjpos- 
ing  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  put  himself  out  of  the 
way,  to  enter  into  the  situations  and 
passions  of  others,  particularly  those  of 
a  tragic  kind. 

From  Thomson  Mr.  Hazlitt  makes  a 
transition  to  Cowper,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  character.  This  poet,  ho 
remarks. 

Had  some  advantages  over  him  (Thom<» 
son),  particularly  in  simplicity  of  style,  in 
a  certain  precision  and  minuteness  of  gra- 
phical description,  and  in  a  more  careful 
and  leisurely  choice  of  such  topics  only  as 
his  genius  and   peculiar  habits  of  mind 
prompted  him  to  treat  of.    The  Task  has 
fewer  blemishes  than  the  Seasons;  but  it 
has  not  the  same  capital  excellence,  the 
*'  unbooght  grace''  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
moving  and  infusing  the  warmth  of  the  au- 
thor's mind  into  that  of  the  reader.    If 
Cowper  had  a  more  polished  taste,  Thom- 
son had,  beyond  comparison,  a  more  fer- 
tile genius,  more  impulsive  force,  a  more 
entire  forgctfulness  of  himself  in  his  sul>- 
ject.    If  in  Thomson  you  are  sometimes 
offended  with  the  slovenliness  of  the  au- 
thor  by   profession,    determined    to    get 
through  his  task  at  all  events ;  in  Cowper 
you  are  no  less  dissatisfied  with  the  finical- 
nessof  the  private  gentleman,  who  does  not 
cfire  whether  he  completes  his  work  or  not; 
and  in  whatever  he  does,  is  evidently  more 
solicitous  to  please  himself  than  the  pub- 
lic.   There  is  an  effeminacy  about  him» 
which  shrinks  from  and  repels  common 
and  hearty  sympathy.   With  all  his  boasted 
simplicity  and  love  of  the  country,  he  sel- 
dom launches  out  into  general  descriptions 
of  nature:  he  looks  at  her  over  his  clipped 
hedfi^es,  and  from  his  well-swept  garden- 
walks;  or  if  he  makes  a  bolder  experiment 
now  and  then,  it  is  with  an  air  of  precau*^ 
tion,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  behig  caught 
in  a  of  shower  rain,  or  of  not  being  able, 
in  case  of  any  untoward  accident,  to  make 
good  his  retreat  home.    He  shakes  hands 
with  Nature  with  a  pair  of  fkshionable 
gloves  on,  and  leads  ^*  his  Vaahti"  forth  to 
public  view  with  a  look  of  consciousness 
and  attention  to  etiquette,  as  a  fine  gentle- 
man bands  a  lady  out  io  dante  a  minuet 
He  is  delicate,  to  fastidiousness ;  and  glad 
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to  ^i  back,  after  a  romaDtio  adventure 
with  crazy  Kate,  a  party  of  fryiMiea,  or  a 
little  child  ou  a  iommou,  to  tlie  draning- 
room  aud  the  ladies  again,  to  the  sofa  and 
tho  tea  kettle— No,  1  beg  his  pardon,  not 
to  thesini^ing.  well-scoured  tcH-kettle,  l)ut 
tothe  poiisiied  and  loud  hi.sHiiig  urn.  His 
walks  and  harbours  are  krptt^lear  of  worms 
and  snails,  with  as  much  an  appt*arance 
of  petitmaitresAip  as  of  humanity.  He 
has  mu<  h  or' the  sickly  sensibility  and  pam- 
pered refinemeitts  of  Pope"^,  but  then  Pope 
prided  himself  in  ihem  :  whereas,  Cowper 
affects  to  he  all  simplii  ity  and  plainness. 
Ue  had  neither  Thompsun*s  love  of  the 
anadorned  beaulies  of  nature,  nor  Pope's 
exquisite  sense  of  the  elegances  of  art. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  nervous  man,  afraid 
of  trusting  himself  to  the  seductions  of  the 
one,  and  ashamed  of  putting  forward  Ids 
pretensions  to  an  intimacy  with  the  other: 
but  to  be  a  coward,  is  not  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed either  in  poetry,  in  war,  or  in  love! 
Still  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  deserves  all 
his  reputation.  His  worst  vices  are  amia- 
ble weaknesses,  elegant  trilling.  Though 
there  is  a  frequent  dr\ness,  timidity,  and 
j^jnneness  in  his  manner,  he  has  left  a 
number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort 
and  social  retinenient,  as  well  as  of  natural 
imagery  aud  feeling,  which  can  hardl\  be 
forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself. 
Such,  among  others,  are  his  memorable 
description  of  the  post  coming  in,  that  of 
the  preparations  for  tra  in  a  winter*seven 
ing  in  the  country,  of  the  unexpected  fall 
of  snow,  of  the  frosty  morning  (with  the 
fine  satirical  transition  to  the  Empress  of 
Russias  palace  of  ice),  and,  most  of  all, 
ihe  winters  walk  at  noon.  E\ery  one  of 
these  may  be  considered  as  distinct  studies, 
or  highly- finished  cabinet-pieces,  arranged 
without  order  or  coherence. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Hazlitt^s 
estimate  of  this  pleasing  moral  poet, 
whose  satire  he  characterizes  as  excel- 
lent, pointed  and  forcible,  with  the  po- 
lished manners  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  honest  indignatiou  of  a  virtuous 
man. 

To  Cowper*s  religious  poetry,  Mr. 
Hazlitt  has  not  rendered  ample  justice, 
and  be  is  also  evidently,  mistaken  in 
ascribing  Cowper's  unhappiness,  in  part 
(which  we  think  proceeded  wholly  from 
morbid  affectation),  at  least  to  his  re- 
ligious sentiments.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, convert  this  into  a  charge  against 
religion,  whose  object  is  to  make  men 
trolj  happy,  but  endeavours  to  account 


for  it  by  the  nature  of  the  poe'traf (m- 
peramenty  which  carries  every  thing  to 
excess. 

Whether  it  be  love,  religion,  pleawre, 
or  pain,  as  we  m.-»y  see  in  the  rase  of  Cow- 
per and  of  Burns,  and  to  find  tonneot  or 
rapture  in  that  in  which  othen  merely 
find  a  resource  from  ennui^  or  a  reUxitioi 
from  common  occupation. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  HaifiU 
should  have  taken  no  notice  wbitrm 
of  C<>uper*s  blank  verse  translalioo  of 
Homer,  which  unqaestionibly  {rim  \ 
more  correct  and  by  no  ineaDs  uopoeti- 
cal  idea  of  the  Grecian  bard,  thsn  tbe 
more  splendid  version  of  Popeinrhyie. 
On  subjects  requiring  energetic  breiily 
or  majestic  strength,  the  style  of  the 
bard  of  Twickenham  is  admirable:  aad 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  vigour,  richnois, 
harmony,  and  pomp  in  detarbf'd  pas- 
sages of  his  translation  of  Homer,  (pl^ 
ticularly  in  the  description  of  the  fimer 
battle  scenes),  which  the  correspoixl- 
ing  passages  of  Cowper  do  oot  retrhor 
even  approach.  But,  as  a  whole,  to 
be  accompanied  throughout,  to  pte  i 
fair  idea  of  the  illustrious  Greriao  Putt, 
to  interest  the  finer  feelings  of  tbt 
heart,  to  sustain  tliat  interest,  to  pbst 
with  all  possible  variety  of  correcl  ca- 
dence and  nicely-balanced  periods,  ti 
most  decidedly  prefer  the  bUok  rem 
translatii-n  of  Cowper. 

In  his  sixth  lecture  Mr.  Hazlitt  goes 
back  to  the  age  of  Queen  Add,  and 
gives  a  cursory  account  af  the  most 
eminent  poets,  of  whom  be  bad  itot 
before  spoken,  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  An  entire,  and  very  ioterest- 
ing  lecture  is  appropriated  to  Bonn  tod 
the  Old  Ballads;  and  the  vulaiDc  ter- 
minates with  a  lecture  on  the  iiriiif 
poets. 

Our  extracts  have  already  bew  » 
copious,  that  we  have  not  room  forMJ 
additional  passages.  In  his  eoon^' 
tion  of  living  bards,  however,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  Mrs.  More  notiwi 
only  in  the  following  supercilioos 
tence — "  She  has  written  a  great  de* 
which  I  have  never  read  !"  To  rei>^ 
his  work  complete,  be  ought  in  jostitt 
to  himself  to  have  perused  this  feow^ 
ble  lady's  poetical  productions,  wiJ'f^ 
have  long  since  been  stamped  with  tbt 
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approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  food, 
and  which  will  continue  to  charm  as 
loD^  as  there  is  any  reUsh  for  truth  and 
nature  and  virtue.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  our  work,  to  analyse  the 
productions  of  this  lady  in  vindication 
of  our  opinion.  They  want  not  the 
meed  of  our  approbation :  and  ff  Mr. 
Hazlitt  were  to  read  some  of  her  prose 
Writings,  they  possibly  might  teach 
him  Dot  to  introduce  unnecessary  allu- 
sions to  scripture  language,  which  hava> 
the  appearance  of  levity,  and  certainly 
do  not  adorn  his  pages.  There  are, 
moreover,  personalities  in  them,  which 
we  could  wish  to  see  expunged  in  a 
future  edition.  With  these  deductions, 
we  diamiss  Mr.  Hazlitt^s  Lectures  ;  sin- 
cerely thanking  him  for  the  rich  fund 
of  entertainment  and  instruction,  which 
he  has  furnished  in  his  handsomely 
printed  volume. 


A  Description  of  Green  land ^  by  Hans 
Ejfede  who  was  a  missionary  in  thut 
country  for  Iwcufyfive  years,  8vo.  All- 
man,  London,  1818 

The  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  North  Pole  have  lately  become  the 
objects  of  increased  curiosity;  and  a*> 
nioDg  these  regions  Greenland  has  at- 
tracted more  than  usual  interest.  This 
country  was  first  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Iceland,  whith  occupied  both  the 
western  and  eastern' parts  of  the  island. 
The  first  settlers  in  the  west  appear  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives, 
who  are  called  SkreUings ;  and  though 
a  communication  was  preserved  for  se- 
veral centuries  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland  aud  some  p;irt8  of  the  Da- 
nish territory,  yet  it  was  interrupted 
about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  accumulated  masses  of  ire, 
which  formed  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  considerable  extent  around  the  shore. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  at 
different  times,  "to  explore  a  passage 
through  this  frozen  rampart;  but  we 
have  no  definite  account  of  any  attempt 
of  Ibis  kind  which  has  hitherto  been 
successful.  And  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent philosophers  and  navigators,  are 
80  divided  concerning  the  probability 
of  success  in  discovering  such  a  pas- 
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sage,  that  it  is  imposaible  to  hazard 
even  a  conjecture  respecting  it. 

Hans  Egede,  the  author  of  the  vo-* 
lume  now  under  consideration,  was  a 
Danish  clergyman,  of  a  warm  tempe-> 
ranient  mingled  with  such  a  portion  of 
enthusiam,  as  does  not  readily  suffer 
its  exertions  to  be  relaxed  by  difficulties, 
or  the  hopes  which  it  has  conceived,  by 
inauspicious  circumstances.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  desire  of  ascertaining 
the  fate  of  the  Norwegian  settlers  in 
Greenland,  (of  whom  no  intelligence 
had  been  received  for  many  centuries) , 
— or  at  least  of  forming  a  new  settle- 
ment, and  devoting  his  life  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  barbarous  and  uncivi- 
lized Greenlanders  in  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  ;-^— Egede  for  many  years 
attempted  to  interest  the  Danish  Go'^ 
vernment  in  the  furtherance  of  his  be- 
nevolent designs.  After  various  fruit- 
less attempts,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
by  subscription  a  capital  of  £2,000,  and 
embarked  with  his  family  for  that  sterile 
country  in  1721 ;  whence,  after  an 
abode  of  fifteen  years«  he  returned  to 
Copenhagfen  in  1736.  in  1757  (the 
year  before  his  death),  he  published 
the  description  of  Greenland  contained 
in  the  present  volume,  which  has  been 
very  seasonably  re-printed,  with  the 
addition  of  a  perspicuous  historical  in-« 
trodiiction  and  a  life  of  the  author. 

Greenland  was  first  discovered  in  the 
year  081  or  982  by  Eric  surnamed  Ru- 
fus  or  the  Red,  a  Norwegian  chieftain, 
by  whom  it  was  colonized.  It  lies  about 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  be-^ 
ginning  from  59^  50'  north  latitude ; 
the  eastern  coast  extends  as  far  north 
as  Spitzbergen,  and  the  western  shore 
has  been  traced  by  various  navigators 
as  far  as  70  aud  80  degrees.  Passing* 
our  author's  details  relative  to  the  cli- 
mate and  Natural  History  of  Greenland, 
we  shall  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  honest  missionary's  account  of  their 
occupations  and  pursuits. 

The  ordinary  employments  of  the  iu- 
habitants  of  these  dreary  regions  are 
hunting  and  fishing.  On  shore  they 
hunt  the  rein  deer,  and  at  sea  they  pur« 
sue  whales,  morses,  seals,  and  other 
marine  animals.  In  some  parti  of 
Greenland,  the  rein  deer  are  to  be  found 
3  a 
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ill  TBSt  h^rd«,  which  it  is  dlftngerom 
to  approach.  The  natives  spend  the 
whdt;  summer  seftsoa  in  the  chase,  and 
svt-h  keen  sportsmen  are  they  that  the 
deer  have  no  secure  retreat  that  is  not 
known  to  theit  parsa«;r8.  Bvt  the 
whale  fishery  is  their  most  important 
avocation. 

When  they  go  whale  catching,  they 
put  on  their  bvht  pear  or  sppRrel,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  redding  ft-ast,  fancy- 
ing that  if  they  iHd  not  come  cleanly  and 
neatly  drexsed,  thewhdie,  who  cannot  bear 
alovenly  and  dirty  habits,  wonM  shnn 
them  and  fly  from  them,  I'his  is  the  man- 
ner of  their  expedition :  abont  fifty  per- 
son?, men  and  Homen,  atrt  out  together  in 
one  of  the  large  boats,  called  kone  boats  ; 
the  women  carry  along  with  ihero  their 
sewing  tackles,  consisting  of  needles  and 
thread,  to  sew  and  mend  their  hnsbandH* 
spring  coats,  or  jackets,  if  they  shonid  be 
torn  or  pierced  tlirongh,  as  also  to  mend 
the  boat,  in  case  it  should  receive  any  da- 
mage ;  the  men  go  in  search  of  the  whale, 
andwhen  they  have  found  him  they  strike 
him  with  their  harpoons,  to  which  are 
fastened  lines  or  straps  two  or  thiee  fa- 
thoms long,  made  of  seal  skin,  at  the  end 
of  nvhirh  they  tie  a  bag  of  a  whole  seal 
skin,  filled  with  air,  like  a  bladiier*,  to 
the  eiid  that  the  «»hale,  when  he  finds 
himself  wounded,  and  runs  away  with  the 
harpomi,  may  the  sooner  be  tired,  the  air 
baff  hiudertng  him  from  keeping  long 
under  water.  When  he  grows  tired,  and 
loses  strength,  they  attack  him  again  with 
their  spears  and  lances,  till  he  is  killed, 
and  then  they  put  on  their  spring  coals, 
made  of  dressed  seal  skin,  all  of  one  piece, 
wHh  boots  gloves,  and  caps,  sewed  and 
laced  so  tight  together  that  no  water'  can 
penetrate  them.  In  this  garb  they  jump 
into  the  sea,  and  begin  to  altce  the  fat  of 
faim  all  round  the  body,  even  under  the 
water ;  for  in  these  coats  they  cannot  sink, 
as  they  are  always  full  of  air;  so  that  they 
can,  like  the  seal,  stand  npright  in  the 
sea 4  nay  they  are  sometimes  so  daring, 
that  they  will  get  upon  the  whale*s  back 
Wtiile  there  Is  yet  life  in  him,  to  make  an 
end  of  him  and  cut  away  his  fat 

The  seals  are  caught  nearly  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  they  make  use  of 
ft  smaller  harpoon,  to  which  is  attached 
a  line  of  seal  skin,  six  or  seren  fathoms 
long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bladder 
•r  bag  made  of  a  small  seal  skin  filled 
with  air,  to  keep  the  animal  when 
wounded,  from  diving  and  being  lost  in 
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the  water.  In  the  Northeni  parts  of 
Greenland,  where  the  sea  is  entirely 
frozen  over  dnria^  the  winter,  they  have 
recourse  toother  contrivances  for  catch* 
the  seals,  which  are  aufliciently  curious* 

Tliey  first  look  out  for  holrs  in  the  ice, 
which  the  seals  themselves  make  vritb  their 
clans,  about  the  bigness  of  a  halfpenny 
that  they  may  fetch  their  breith ;  after  they 
have  found  any  hole,  they  seat  themelves 
near  it  upon  a  chair,  made  for  tbis  par- 
pose;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  he 
come  up  to  the  hole  and  put  his  nose  to 
it  for  some  air,  they  immediately  strike 
him  with  a  small  haipoon,  which  they 
have  ready  in  their  band,  to  which  har- 
poon is  fastened  a  strap  a  fathom  long, 
which  they  hold  with  the  other  hai^ 
After  he  is  struck,  and  cannot  eacape, 
they  cut  the  hole  so  large,  that  they  may 
get  trim  up  through  it ;  and  as  soon  aa  they 
have  got  his  head  above  the  ice,  they  caa 
kill  him  with  one  blow  of  the  fist. 

A  third  way  of  catching  seals  is  thb  : 
they  make  a  great  hole  in  the  ice,  or,  ta 
the  spring,  they  find  out  holes  made  by 
the  seals,  through  which  they  get  upon 
the  ice  to  lie  and  bask  themselves  in  the 
sun.  Near  to  these  holes  they  place  a  low 
bench,  upon  which  they  lie  down  upon 
their  belly,  having  first  made  a  small  hole 
near  the  large  one,  through  which  they 
let  softly  down  a  perch,  sixteen  or  twenty 
yardit  long,  headed  with  a  harpoon,  a  strap 
being  fastened  to  it,  which  one  holds  in  his 
hand,  while  another  (for  there  most  be  two 
employed  in  :  his  sort  of  capture)  who  lies 
upon  the  bench  with  his  face  downwards, 
watches  the  coming  of  the  seal,  which 
when  he  perceives,  he  cries  *«  Kae  ;'*  where- 
upon he,  who  holds  the  pole,  poshes  and 
strikes  the  seal. 

The  fourth  way  is  this:  in  the  aaring, 
when  the  seals  lie  upon  the  ice  near  boles, 
which  thpy  themselves  make  lo  get  op  and 
down,  the  Greeulanders,  clothed  with  seal 
skins,  and  a  long  perch  in  their  hand, 
creep  albng  upon  the  ice,  moving  their 
head  forwards  and  backwarda,  and  snort* 
tng  like  a  seal,  till  they  come  so  near  biai, 
that  they  can  reach  him  with  the  perch 
and  strike  him.  A  fifth  manner  of  catch- 
ing seals  ia,  when  iu  the  spring  the  current 
makes  hrge  holes  in  the  ice  the  seats  flock 
thither  in  great  shoals;  there  the  natives 
watch  their  opportunity  to  stiike  (hem 
with  their  harpoons,  and  haul  them  upon 
the  ice.  I'here  is  yet  a  sixth  way  of  c«tcfa« 
ing  seals,  when  the  ice  is  uot  covered  with 
snow,  but  clear  and  transparent  ^  then  the 
catchers  lay  under  their  feet  foxes  or  dogs* 
tails,  or  a  piece  of  a  bean  hide,  to  stand 
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upon  aod  watch  tlie  aniinal,  and  when  by 
hit  bloifiai^  aod  snorting  they  find  what 
course  he  takes,  they  softly  follow  him  and 
atrike  him. 

*rhe  southern  roast '  of  Greenland  is 
pretty  populous ;  and  inhabitanta  are 
foiind  as  far  north  as  the  sixty-eighth 
or  sixty-ninth  degree;  though,  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  it  is  upon 
the  whole  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
upland  country  in  the  interior,  being 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  is 
never  inhabited  except  dnring  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Greeolanders  go  in  large 
parties,  to  hunt  the  rein  deer. 

They  have  two  habitations,  one  for 
^nter  use,  and  another  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

Their  winter  habitation  is  a  low  hut 
bailt  with  stone  and  turf,  two  or  three 
yards  high,  with  a  flat  roof.  In  this  hut 
the  windows  are  on  one  side,  made  of  the 
bowels  of  seals  dressed  and  sewed  together, 
or  of  the  maws' of  halibut,  and  are  white 
and  transparent.  On  the  other  side  their 
beds  are  placed,  which  consist  of  shelves 
or  benches  msde  up  of  deal  boards  raised 
half  a  yard  from  ihc  ground ;  their  bed- 
ding is  made  or  seal  and  rein  deer  skins. 

Several  families  live  together  in  one  of 
these  houses  or  huts;  each  family  occupy- 
ing a  room  by  itself,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  wooden  post,  by  which  also  the 
roof  is  supported  j  before  which  there  is  a 
hearth  or  fireplace,  in  which  is  placed  a 
great  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon 
aeated  on  a  trevet ;  over  this  are  hung 
(heir  kettles  of  brass,  copper,  or  marble, 
ill  which  they  t>oil  their  victuals:  under 
the  roof,  just  above  the  lamp,  they  have  a 
sort  of  rack  or  shelf,  to  put  their  wet 
clothes  upon  to  dry.  The  fore  door  or 
entry  of  the  house  is  very  low,  so  that  they 
muat  stoop,  and  most  creep  in  upon  all 
fours,  to  get  in  at  it ;  which  is  so  contrived 
to  keep  the  cold  air  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  inside  of  the  bouses  is  covered 
or  lined  with  old  skins,  which  before  have 
served  for  the  covering  of  their  boats 
Some  of  these  houses  are  so  large,  that 
tbey  can  harbour  seven  or  eight  families. 

Upon  the  benches  or  shelves,  where 
tfieir  beds  are  placed,  is  the  ordinary  seat 
of  the  women,  atteodmg  their  work  of 
•ewiog  and  making  up  the  clothing.  The 
men  «»ith  their  sons  occupy  the  foremost 
parts  of  the  benches,  turning  their  back 
to  ttie  women  :  ou  the  opposite  side,  under 
the  windows,  the  men  belonging  to  the 
family,  or  strangers,  take  their  seats  upon 
the  benches  there  placed. 


The  Greenlanders  miters  their  wiofer 
habitations  immediately  after  Michael-: 
mas,  and  quit  them  at  the  approach  of 
Spring  or  towards  the  end  ot  March,  to 
reside  in  their  summer  residences,  which 
are  tents. 

These  tents  are  made  of  rafts  or  long 
polea,  set  in  a  circular  form,  bending  at 
the  top,  and  resembling  a  sugar  lo^if,  and 
covered  with  a  double  cover*  of  which  the 
innermost  is  of  seal  or  rein  deer  skins  with 
the  hairy  side  inward  (if  they  be  rich,) 
and  the  outermost  also  of  the  same  sort  of 
skins,  without  hair,  dressed  with  fat,  that 
the  rain  may  not  pierce  them.  In  these 
tents  they  have  their  beds,  and  lamps  to 
dress  their  meat  with ;  also  a  curtain  made 
of  the  guts  or  bowels  of  seals  sewed  toge- 
ther, through  which  they  receive  the  day 
Ii>;ht  instead  of  windows.  Every  master 
of  a  family  has  got  such  a  tent,  and  a 
great  woman's  boat,  to  transport  their 
tents  and  luggage  from  place  to  place, 
where  their  business  calls  them. 

Though  the  Greenlanders  rarely  ex- 
ceed the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty,  they  are 
subject  to  comparatively  few  diseases. 
The  most  common  malady  among  them  is 
weakness  of  sight  (occasioned  by  the 
piercing  spring  winds  as  well  as  by  the 
reflection  from  the  snow  and  ice]  which 
frequently  terminatea  in  blindness,  the 
eye  being  covered  over  with  a  white 
film.  Their  treatment  of  this  is  bar- 
barous enough.  *  They  make  a  small 
hook  with  a  needle,  which  they  fasten  to 
this  skin,  to  loosen  it  from  the  eye,  and 
then  with  a  knife  they  pull  it  off.' 

Hospitality  and  mutual  civility,  to- 
gether with  strict  integrity  tmoards  one 
another^  are  striking  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Greenlanders. 

They  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of 
stealing  or  thieving  among  themselves,  as 
any  nation  upon  earth ;  wherefore  they 
keep  nothing  shut  up  under  lock  and  key, 
but  leave  every  thing  unlocked,  that  every 
body  can  come  at  it,  without  fear  of  losing  it« 

This  vice  is  su  much  detested  by  them, 
that  if  a  maiden  ahould  steal  any  thing* 
she  would  thereby  forfeit  a  good  match. 
Yet  if  they  can  lay  hands  upon  any  thing 
belonging  to  us  foreigners,  they  make  no 
great  scruple  of  conscience  about  it.  But, 
as  we  now  have  lived  some  time  in  the 
country  amongst  them,  and  are  looked 
npon  as  true  inhabitants  of  the  land,  they 
at  last  have  forborn  to  molest  us  any  more 
that  way. 

2  Q  2 
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We  have  not  room  for  our  worthy 
missionary'ii  accouot  of  the  manners  of 
-the  Greenlanders.  They  are  in  truth 
dlR^astin?  enough.  *  Delicate  nnses,* 
he  says  *  do  not  find  their  account  among 
them.*  Long  custom,  however,  seems 
to  have  rendered  ibft  most  nauseous 
things  supportable  to  him. 

Polygamy  is  very  rarely  practised 
among  them.  The  nuptial  ceremonies 
are  as  simple  as  the  rest  of  their  habits. 

When  a  young  man  likes  a  maiden,  he 
commonly  proposes  it  lo  their  pireuts  and 
relations  on  both  sides:  and  after  he  has 
obtiuncd   their  con.^ent,    he   gets  two  or 
n\orf^  old  women  to  fetch  the  bride  (and 
if  he  is  a  stout  fellow,  he  will   fetch  her 
himself).    They  go  to  the  place  where  the 
young  woman  is,  and  tarry  her  away  b} 
force  ;  for  thoujfh  ^he  ever  so  much  ap- 
proves of  the  ntatch,  y^t  out  of  modesl> 
she  must  make  as  if  it   v\eut  against  the 
grain,  and  as  if  8f»e  was  much  rutiled  at  it ; 
else  she   will    be  t)lRmed  and   get  an  ill 
name,  as  if  she  had  been  a  love -sick  wench. 
After  she  is  brnught  to  tbe  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  she  keeps  for  some  time  at  a 
distance,  and  sits  retired  in  some  corner, 
upon  the  bench,  with  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  covering  her  face,  being   bashful  and 
ashamed.    In  the  mean   while  the  bride- 
groom uses  all  the  rhetorick   be  is  master 
of,  and  spares  no  caresses  to  bring  her  to  a 
compliance  with   his  ardent  wishes;  and 
the  good  girl  being  at  length  persuaded 
and  prevailed   with,  yields  kindly  to  bis 
ravishing  embraces;    a^d  then    they  lie 
down  togetlier,  and  so  the  wedding  is  over. 
But  sometimes  they  take  a  shorter  way  to 
work,  which  is  to  gratify  their  inclinations 
fvithont  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  pa- 
rents,*     Nevertheless  their  matrimony  is 
not  of  soindiss<>luble  a  nature  but  that  the 
husbands  often   repudiate  and  put  away 
their  wives,  if  either  they  do  not  suit  their 
humours,  or  eUe,  if  they  are  barren  and 
do  not  bring  forth  children  (which  they 
hold  to  be  very  ignominious),  and  marry 
others.    But  if  they  have  children  by  Ihem, 
Uiey  bear  a  great  deal   with   them,  and 

•  When  a  man  sends  for  his  sun's  bride,  to 
be  conducted  to  his  house,  if  he  be  in  good 
circumstances  he  makes  a  great  feast;  and 
throws  out  for  prizes  several  presents  of  poles, 
rafts,  knives,  and  other  toys. .  The  snme  is 
practised  tbe  day  fi>llowiDg  after  the  bedding 
of  the  i.ew  married  couple.  If  they  have 
children  before  the  year  is  past»  or  if  they 
often  breed»  tht>y  are  blamed,  and  compared 
to  dugff.  A  new  married  woman  is  ashamed 
for  having  changed  her  condition  for  a  married 
state. 


keep  them  for  life.    It  is  not  rare  to  sea 

that  a  man  beats  his  wife,  and  gives  her 
black  eyes,  for  her  obstinacy  and  stob- 
bornness  sake  ;  however  they  are  soon  re- 
conciled and  good  friends  again,  without 
bearing  any  grudge.  For,  accoidirg  to 
them,  it  signifies  nothing,  that  a  man 
beats  his  %vife ;  but  they  do  not  like  that  a 
master  vhould  drub  a  servant  maid.  Like- 
wise the>  think  it  heinous  that  a  mother 
chastises  her  children;  and  if  she  falls  foul 
of  her  maid,  it  is  with  them  unpardona- 
ble ;  and  such  a  woman  gets  an  ill  name. 

The  diversions,  language,  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Greenlandera  furnish 
subjects  for  some  interesting  chapters. 
But  for  these  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume  itsHf,  which  is  handsome* 
ly  printed,  and  is  further  ornamented 
with  a  good  map  and  with  numeroas 
curious  wood  cuts,  elucidating  the  man- 
ners»  pursuits,  &c.  of  the  Greeolanders. 
The  editor,  to  whom  the  public  are  much 
obliged  for  this  production,  has  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  the  benevoleot  anlhm-. 
Hans  Egede  ;  and  has  also  furnished  2 
valuable  introduction  cootaiuing  miich 
historical  information  relative  to  thi^ 
comparatively  unknown  country. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  By  Jarots 
Cheetham,  8va.  7s.  America  printed: 
London  Re- printed  ;  Maxwelk  1817. 
This  is  an  important  and  instructive 
piece  of  biography,  and  deserves 
(what  we  trust  it  will  receive)  an  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. From  the  intimate  know- 
ledge which  the  author  possessed  of 
Paine*s  life  and  character,  as  well  as 
of  his  local  connexions  for  many 
years,  and  also  from  the  strict  imparti- 
ality which  pervades  his  book,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fully  qualified,  to 
become  his  biographer.  He  has  folloir- 
ed  him  through  the  different  scenes  of 
life  until  the  last  struggle  of  expiring 
nature.  The  writings  ot  Paine  are  also 
ably  reviewed,  and  every  page  is  marked 
by  authorities,  the  authenticity  of  which 
must  be  evident  to  every  reader.  Such 
a  publication  as  this  would  be  season- 
able at  any  time,  but  especially  at  the 
present,  when  ^he  mischievous  political 
writings  of  Paine  are  publicly  sold  with 
impunity,  in  this  metropolis. 
Thomas  Pains  was  born  at  Thetford 
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in  the  coanty  of  Norfolk,  io  the  year 
1797.  The  penary  of  his  parents  not 
enablini^  them  to  send  him  to  school,  he 
received  a  scanty  English  edupation  at 
the  free  school  in  that  town,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  be  was  taken  to  his  fa- 
ther's shop-board  where  be  was  taug^hl 
stay»makingr.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  came  to  Londnn,  and  worked  for  a 
short  time  at  his  trade;  and  after  va- 
rious changes  we  find  him  settled  at 
Sandwich  in  1759.  Here  he  married  ; 
bot  his  wife  dyin^  the  following  year, 
he  returned  to  Thetford,  and  for  a  few 
years  was  employed  in  the  excise. 
Being  guilty  of  scandalous  misconduct 
in  his  office,  he  was  suspended,  but  re- 
stored the  following  year.  In  1708  he 
was  stationed  ss  an  exciseman  at  Lewes, 
where  he  lodged  with  a  grocer  and 
tobacconist,  after  whose  death  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  with  the  consent  of 
the  widow  and  daughter.  The  latter  he 
married  in  1771.  Their  union  was  an 
unhappy  one,  and  three  years  afterwards 
they  sepf«rated  by  mutual  consent.  In 
April,  1774,  sinking  under  accumulated 
misfortunes,  the  effects  of  his  shop  were 
sold  to  pay  his  debts;  and,  having  been 
again  suspected  of  malpractices  in  the 
excise,  he  was  a  second  time  dismissed. 

Poor,  and  destitute  of  resources,  Paine 
contrived  to  reach  the  metropolis,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr,  Frauk- 
Hd,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  America. 
He  accordingly  procured  a  passage  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  arrived  in  1775, 
just  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
His  first  engagement  was  with  Mr.  Ait- 
kin, a  respectable  bookseller,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  edit  the  Pensylvania 
iiiaga2ine,  which  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ducted with  credit  and  with  ability. 
Soon  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Rush,  he  wrote  and  published  in 
January,  1776,  his  celebrated  tract  in- 
titled  *«  Common  Sense,"  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  prepare  the  American  ro* 
lonists  for  a  perpetual  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  success  of  this 
pamphlet  is  well  known.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Pensylvania  rewarded  the  au* 
thor  with  a  present  of  £500,  and  some 
years  after  nominated  him  their  clerk. 

As  a  literary  work.  Common    Sense, 


energetically  as  it  promoted  the  cause  of 
iodepeodence,  han  no  merit.  DefWi-tive  in 
arrangemeitt,  inelegant  in  diction,  here  and 
there  a  seiiee  excepted :  with  no  profundity 
of  argument,  no  felicity  of  remark,  no  ex- 
tent of  re«earchy  no  cJatsical  allusion,  nor 
comprehen»ion  of  thought,  it  is  fugitive  in 
nature,  and  cannot  be  appealed  to  a»  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  government.  Its 
(listiiiguiahing  characterisficksare  boldness 
and  zeal,  low  sarcatm,  and  deep-rooted 
malevolence.  It  owed  its  nnprecedenled 
popularity,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  British 
cabinet,  which  sought  to  triumph  by  bare- 
faced for  PC,  instead  of  generous  measures ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  manly  spirit  of  the 
colonists,  which,  though  often  depressed, 
could  not  be  conquered. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Ame- 
rican Congress  declared  the  colonies  to 
be  "  free  and  independent  states." 
Paine  now  accompanied  the  army  of  in- 
dependence as  a  sort  of  itinerant  writer, 
to  which,  says'our  author,  his  pen  was 
an  appendage  almost  as  necessary  and 
formidable  as  its  cannon.  He  appeans, 
however,  to  have  held  only  a  subaltern 
rank.  Several  numbers  of  the  "  Crisis," 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
issued  from  his  pen,  while  he  was  at- 
tached  to  the  army,  and  also  after  he 
had  quitted  it  in  1777,  in  which  year 
the  congress  appointed  him  secretary 
to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs. 

Bitterly  as  he  pretended  Io  be  opposed 
to  titles,  (when,  grasping  the  pillars  of  the 
brifish  government,  he  endeavoured  to 
subvert  it,)  he  was  >et  so  fond  of  thnn,  in 
reality,  that  he  not  only  assumed  to  himself 
a  title  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  but  he 
seems  to  have  gloried  in  the  fraudulent  as- 
sumption.  In  the  title-page  of  his  Rights 
of  Man,  he  styles  himself,  "  Secretory  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,io  the  late  war."  The  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  were  conduct- 
ed, as  we  see,  by  a  Committee,  or  Board,  of 
which  he'  was  a  secretary,  or  clerk  ;  clerk 
more  properly,  at  a  very  low  salary.  His 
business  was  merely  to  ropy  papers,  num- 
ber and  file  them,  and  generally,  to  do  the 
duty  of  what  is  now  called  a  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Department.  He  was<  however, 
determined  to  give  himself  a  higher  title. 
Unsubstantial  in  essence  as  superaddilions 
to  names  are,  he  nevertheless  liked  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  aware,  that  universally 
they  possess  a  charm,  to  which  he  was  by 
no  means  insensible.  From  this  and  many 
other  circumstances  we  may  infer,  that  his 
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objrctipns  to  being  himself  a  lord  of  the 
bed  ciiaiuber,  or  a  groom  of  the  stole*  a 
master  of  the  houDds,i  or  a  genUemau  in 
waiting,  would  not  have  been  stronger 
than  were  his  wishes  to  be  retained  in  the 
•xcise.  But  he  was  totally  unfit  to  be  se- 
cretary of  state,  the  title  which  tie  had  iin 
pudeotly  asfmmcd.  He  had  neither  the 
soberness  of  habit,  the  reservedtiess  of  dcs 
port  men  r,  the  urbanity  of  manners,  the 
courteousness  of  language,  the  extent  of 
reading,  nor  the  wide  range  of  thought, 
which' a  station  so  ^distinguished  requires. 
He  was  formed,  as  has  oftf  n  been  observed, 
to  pull  down,  not  to  set  up.  iJis  fort  was 
anarchy.  Order  was  the  perpetual  and 
\nviniible  enemy  of  his  talents.  In  tran- 
quillity be  sank  into  the  kennel  of  intem- 
perauce ;  in  a  commotion  of  the  political 
elements,  he  rode  conspicuously  on  the 
surge. 

In  January^  1779,  Paint  was  dismis- 
sed from  bis  clerkship,  for  a  scandalous 
breach  of  office ;  for  a  short  time  he 
engaged  himself  as  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  of  Philadelphia,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  he  procured  the  subordi* 
nate  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  assem* 
bly  of  Pensylvaoia. 

Although  in  17S3,  General  Washing- 
ton ineffectually  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  the  Congress  some  provision  for 
Paine,  as  an  arkudwledgt  ment  of  the 
services  which  his  pea  had  rendered  to 
the  independence  nt  the  United  States, 
by  appointing  him  their  Historiogra- 
pher, with  an  adequate  salary  ;  yet  they 
did  not  wholly  disregard  his  labours. 
In  1765  they  granted  him  3000  dollars ; 
the  state  of  Pensylvania,  in  the  same 
year,  gave  him  £500  currency;  and 
New  York  gave  him  the  vaJQable  confis- 
cated estate  of  Frederick  Devoe,  a  roy- 
alist, situated  at  ^few  Rochelle,  in  the 
county  of  West  Chester,  and  consisting 
of  upwards  of  300  acres  of  land  in  a 
high  state  of  cQltivation,  with  an  ele- 
gant house  and  suitable  out-buildings. 

In  1787»  Paine  sailed  from  the  United 
States  for  France,  whence,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  iie  arrived  in 
England.  In  1789,  he  was  arrested  in 
London  for  debt,  but  was  released  from 
three  wsek's  imprisonment,  by  two  Ame- 
rican merchants,  who  bailed  him. 

Daily  occurreHces  were  now  kind  to  his 
hopea*  The  Fr«tich  revolution,  the  pre- 
tended otiect  of  whudi,  Hke  the  preteMM 
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object  of  all  rerotutioo,  was  at  first  nild 
and  t>enefice»t  reform,  wps  advancing 
with  accelerated  velocity  to  its  acme  9t 
spoliation  and  blood.  Paine,  peepii^  out 
of  his  lurking  hole  in  the  purlieus  of  Lon- 
don, watched  with  ecstacy,  every  advance. 
The  amembly  of  the  Notables  bad  been 
succoedeil  by  the  States  General,  and  the 
States  General,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
proteus  Sieyes,  without  any  delegation  by 
the  people,  and  therefore  by  usurpation, 
bad  declared  itself  the  National  Absbm* 
The  king  was  token  captive  by  men. 


who,  vowing  to  each  other  republican  ai* 
tachment,  were  individually  planning  aa- 
sassination  and  pillage  to  encompass  and 
wear  his  crown.  An  unread,  an  unlettered 
populace,  just  enough  oppressed  by  old 
masters  to  become  the  willing  victims  of 
greater  oppression  from  new,  were  artfully 
and  mercilessly  freed,  by  those  who  wer^ 
to  be  their  tyrants  and  scourges,  from  tboae 
high  obligations  which  they  owed  tothenn 
selves,  their  country,  and  their  Qod,  and 
with  which  they  could  not  dispense  with- 
out  suffering  as  they  did,  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities, the  most  excruciating  pains. 
Overjoyed  at  appearances  in  France,  Paine, 
from  imprisonment  in  London,  for  debt, 
passed,  while  those  measures  were  in  train, 
to  Paris,  for  commotion. 

Mr.  Bnrke*s  "  Reflections**  were  pub- 
lished early  in  the  year  iTW ;  and  Paine, 
who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  tran- 
sactions at  Paris,  went  over  toEnglaod, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  businesa  of  re- 
form,— ^in  other  words,  to  excite  the  po- 
pulace of  London  to  imitate  the  revolu- 
tionary conduct  of  the  Parisians.  In 
March,  1791,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  '•  Rights  of  Man,"  which 
Mr.Cbeetham  thus  justly  characterizes. 
This  miserable  production  was  from  si- 
milarity of  causes,  as  popular  in  England 
as  his  Common  Sense  bad  been  in  Ame- 
rica. France  was  in  confusion  ;  England 
was  getting  into  confusion  ;  rebellion  was 
the  order  of  tlie  day.  With  Dr.  Price  and 
the  clubs,  Paine  was  for  cmskiering.  He 
went,  however,  in  language,  a  little  further 
than  they  did.  What  be  wanted  of  the 
,  elegance  of  the  English  reformers,  be  made 
.  op  in  impndent  and  vulgar  bokhieaa.  In 
terms  at  once  bland  and  fascinatiug,  they 
contended  for  the  abstract  right  of  cashier- 
ing i  Paine,  coarsely  and  bluntly »  not  only 
for  the  right,  but  for  the  necessity  of  imme* 
dittte  action.  They  did  not,  however,  ci- 
sentiflily  differ,  if  at  aP/either  in  spirit  or 
in  object.  The  clubs  patronized  his  work, 
and  widely  extended  lb  circuktion.    IKd 
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this  look  like  disapprobation  ?  Ha.?ing  ex- 
perienced an  unprecedented  sale  of  his 
pamphlet ;  having  perceived  the  anarchical 
apint  that  was  up ;  being  sure  that  (he  go- 
▼ernment  would  be  overthrown,  broken 
into fiagineuts,  wholly  demolished, and  that, 
as  in  France,  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  re- 
form would  be  superseded  by  the  bloody 
work  of  revolution,  he  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing May  to  Paris,  where  violence  was 
increasing  in  degree  and  swiftness  far  ex- 
ceeding the  calculations,  but  not  the  hopeb 
of  the  most  expert  and  sanguinary  citizen, 
of  the  UrrilU  repuhlic  That  he  was  well 
received  at  the  seat  of  uaiversal  havock, 
will  not  be  doubted.  His  British  fame, 
the  popular  celebrity  of  his  despicable 
work,  had  preceeded  tiim,  and  rendered  a 
particular  report  to  his  co-plotters  unne- 
ceasary.  The  fraternizing  spirit  which 
pervaded  England,  of  whose  existence 
be  could  give  irrefragible  assurances, 
mast  have  delighted  those  artificers  of  the 
greatest  human  misery  that  human  means 
ever  inflicted.  Soon  after  bis  arrival,  the 
king  fled  from  Paris. 

The  second  part  of  the  *' Rights  of 
Man,"  appeared  in  Pebmary,  1792;  in  it 
Paine  openly  and  fearlessly  catls  upon 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  unequivocally 
advocates  a  subversion  of  the  Govern- 
meot. 

Never  before  had  the  freedom,  the 
protection  and  the  hospitality  of  this 
nation  or  of  any  other  nation,  been  so 
daringly  and  outrageously  abased. 
•  What  Government,'  exclaims  Mr. 
Cheetham,  with  honest  indignation,  *  be- 
aidef  that  .of  England,  would  have  suf^ 
fered  an  alien  to  set  it  at  defiance ; — 
to  pronounce  it  an  usurpation  in  princi- 
ple and  corrupt  in  practice — ^to  propose 
its  overthrow  in  language  that  nobody 
could  mistake, — ^to  invite  the  people  to 
revolution  and  blood  ?  At  length,  how- 
ever,the  British  Government  was  aroused 
10  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  its  own 
digrnity,  and  to  the  safety  and  tranqaii- 
lity  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  2jst  of  May,  1792,  the  king  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  for  suppressing 
**  wicked  and  seditious  publications j'*  al- 
luding to,  but  not  naming  the  Rights  of 
Man.  On  the  same  day,  (he  attorney-ge- 
neral commenced  a  prosecution  against 
Paine  as  author  of  the  work.  An  action 
bad  been  previously  commenced  against 
Jordan,  the  publisher  of  it  y  but  as  he  had 
faade  Qoacessiona  which  were  satisfactory 


to  the  government,  the  prosecution  was 
discontinued.  The  kings  proclamation 
was  an  act  of  graciousuess.  The  work 
was  clearly  seditious  in  the  malice  of  inten- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  criminality  of  object. 
As  thousands  of  persons  besides  the  book- 
sellers, had  industriously  published  it,  the 
law,  if  the  admin isirators  of  it  had  been 
vindictively  inclined,  had  full  scope  for 
operation.  The  proclamation  notified  the 
kingdom  of  the  diabolical  intentions  of  the 
author,  the  tendency  of  his  demoralizing 
work,  and  the  penalties  which  all  publish- 
ers of  il  incurred  of  those  admirable  laws, 
not  that  were  made  for  the  case,  but  those 
ancient  and  free  laus  uhich  the  United 
States  have  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  press.  It  was  therefore  preventive,  not 
retributive  iustice.  Mackintosh  had  pub- 
lished, as  he  now  doubtless  regrets,  his 
Vindicim  Gallicm,  an  elaborate  and  elor 
quent  defence  of  the  French  revolution; 
of  all  its  excesses,  all  its  lobberics  and 
butcheries,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions. He  too  considered  the  British  go- 
vernment, no  doubt  truly,  as  having  abused 
its  constitutional  trust ;  but  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  tranquil  and  constitutional  re- 
form i  not  of  a  dissolution  of  the  state,  not 
of  revolution,  not  of  blood.  No  legal  im- 
pediments, therefore,  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  nor 
any  legal  animadversions  pronounced  upo« 
it  J  for  in  no  nation  is  the  press  allowed  t9 
go  greater  lengths  than  in  England.  Fox, 
controverting  in  parliament,  in  moments 
of  reformation  zeal,  some  of  the  maxims  of 
Mr.  Burke,  quoted  Mackiutosh's  defence 
in  a  strain  of  the  finest  eulogium.  Thif 
enlightened  fiiend  of  enlightened  and  du- 
rable  freedom,  speaking,  however,  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  in  terms  of  indignant  coiv> 
tempt,  called  it,  as  it  really  was,  a  Ubei, 
on  the  constitution.  The  proclamation, 
view  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  was 
intended  to  render  unnecessary  the  opera<« 
tion  of  the  laws,  by  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  offences  against  them,  and  to 
preserve  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects,  by  averting  that  k- 
volution  which  was  the  object  of  Paine.  > 
Loyal  assooiatious  now  sprung  up  to 
counteract  the  revolutionary-clul^  Pas- 
sion met  passion,  until,  in  the  stiuggle,  on 
the  one  side  for  a  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  for  its  existence,  the 
nation  became  more  and  more  agitated. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Paine  published, 
about  August,  179^.  his  •'Address  to  the  Ad- 
dressors.**  This  is  a  miserable  lampoon  on 
the  orators  in  parhament,  who  had  spoken 
on  the  side  of  the  kings  proclamatioi^  as 
wellaapD  th«^eJ^«ceBleui«4)4pestowlMdl 
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Paine  would  willingly  hav«  crept  before  he 
left  England  in  the  year  1774.  He  states 
Ihat  a  prosecution  had  been  commenced 
against  him— declares  the  incompetency 
of  a  jury  to  decide  on  a  work  so  recondiio 
and  important  as  the  Rights  of  man — talkn 
quite  philosophicnily  <>f  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  jefwe  of  the  nation  opoii  it  by 
poilitig  etieh  man — pronounces  the  lawn  in 
relation  to  the  press  as  fandsmentally  bad, 
the  administiation  of  th^ni  by  the  courts 
as  notoriously  corrupt,  aud  denies  that  the 
Rights  of  Man  is  sfdili(>u»,  fur  that  it 
'*  contains  a  plan  for  augmr-nting  the  pi«> 
of  the  soldiers,  and  meliorating  the  con- 
dition of  (he  poor  T  While  he  was  pre- 
paring this  stuff  for  the  press,  he  published 
^  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  several  of  the 
meetings  which  were  convened  to  compli- 
ment the  king  on  his  proclamation.  He 
was  now  evidently  awed  by  the  vigour  of 
the  government  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  nation.  All  over  England  lie  was  car- 
ried about  in  cifigy  with  a  pair  of  sta^t 
under  his  arm,  and  the  populace,  sta>  mak- 
ers, and  all,  alternately  laughed  and  swore 
at  the  itnpudont  attempts  of  a  ttay maker  to 
destroy  their  goTernmeot.  His  trial  was 
to  come  on  in  the  following  December. 
Whilst  he  foresaw  and  no  doubt  dreaded 
the  imprisonment  which  awaited  him,  a 
French  deputation  announced  to  him  in 
London,  in  the  preceding  September,  that 
the  department  of  Calais  had  elected  him 
a  mimbcr  of  the  National  Cotii'ention. 
This  was  doubly  grateful ;  grateful  in  the 
escape  which  it  afforded  him  from  a  just 
punUhment,  without  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  i  grateful  in  the  honour  which 
bloody  anarchists  h:id  CDuferred  upon  him 
by  electing  him  a  member  of  their  order. 
Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  Dover, 
where  a  custom-house  officer  examined  hia 
baggage,  and  6ually  let  him  pass.  He  had 
not,  however,  sailed  from  Dover  to  Calais 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  when  an  order 
was  received  from  the  government  to  de- 
tain him.  He  states  his  detention  and  exa- 
mination at  Dover  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  dated  Calais,  Sept.  15,  179*2. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  Mr. 
Cheetham*s  able  exposure  of  the  detest- 
able tendency  of  Faine*&  political  writ- 
ings ;  but  we  romniend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  as  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  at  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  leaven  of  similar  principles  is 
fermenting,  under  the  watchword  of 
Reform.  .For  the  same  reason  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  in  silence,  his  observa- 
tions oa  rsiine's   miscalled   *^  Age  of 


Reason,"  the  memory  of  which  sov 
lives  only  in  Bishop  Watson*s  admira* 
bie  reply  to  it. 

Having,  with  difiicaUy,  escaped  the 
guillotine  in  France,  after  eleven  months 
iinprisoimient,  he  spent  nearly  eight 
turbulent  years  in  France,  most  besti- 
ally drunk  every  day.  He  became  so 
filthy  in  his  person,  so  mean  in  his  dress, 
and  so  notorious  a  sot,  that  all  men  of 
decency  in  Paris  avoided  him.  Oo 
the  30th  of  October,  1802,  he  arrived 
at  Baltiniitre,  under  the  protection  of 
President  Jefferson,  having  brongbt 
with  him  from  Paris,  Madame  Bonne- 
ville, (whom  he  had  seduced  from  her 
husbaud  with  whom  be  had  loilged  at 
Paris],  and  her  three  sons.  From  Bal- 
timore he  went  to  Washington,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  president,  who  g"ave 
him  but  a  cool  reception.  The  truth  is, 
his  detestible  principles  and  beastly  cod* 
duct,  caused  him  to  be  universally 
shunned. 

In  thespring  1804,  be  returned  tobta  farm 
at  New-Kochelle,  taking  with  him  Ibe  two 
Bonnevilles,  nud  leaving  iheir  mother  in  tbc 
city.  Not  rhusing  to  live  upon  thefarm  him- 
self, he  hired  Christopher  Derick,  an  okl 
man,  to  worklt  for  him.  While  Derick 
was  husbanding  the  farm,  Paine  and  the 
two  young  Bonnevilles,  l)oarded,  sometimci 
with  Mr.  Wilburn  in  Gold -at  reef,  io  the 
city,  but  principally  with  Mr.  Andrew  A. 
Dean, at  New-Rochelle.  Mrs.  Dean,  with 
whom  1  have  conversed  tells  me,  thai  lie 
was  daily  drunk  ai  their  house,  and  Ibat, 
in  his  few  aober  moments,  be  was  always 
quarrelling  with  her  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  family.  She  represents  him 
as  deliberately  and  disgustingly  filthy  ;  as 
chuKing  to  perform  the  offices  of  nature  in 
his  bed  I  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, that 
she  importuned  her  husband  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  hou!»e,  but  owing  to  Mr  Deno^s 
predilection  for  his  political  writings  her 
importunities  were,  for  several  %veeks,  una- 
vailing. Constant  domestic  disquiet  very 
naturally  ensued,  which  waa  increased  by 
Paines  peevisliness  and  violence.  One 
day  he  ran  after  Miss  Dean,  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, with  a  chair  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
whip  her,  and  wonid  have  done  so.  tmt  for 
the  interposition  ofher  mother.  £urage4» 
Mrs.  Dean,  to  use  her  own  language. 
**  flew  at  him.**  Paine  retreated  up  stairs 
into  his  private  room,  and  was  swiftly  pur- 
sued by  his  antagonist.  The  little  drunken 
old  man  owed  his  safeti  to  the  twits  of  bis 
door.    In  the  fell  of  the  year»  Mis.  Deaa 
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firevailed  with  her  husband  to  keep  him  in 
the  house  no  loug;t?r.  The  Bounevilles 
wer<^  quite  neglected. 

From  Deaii*8  ho  went  to  tiv?  on  his  farm. 
Here  oue  of  his  first  acts  was  to  discharge 
old  Dcricic,  with  whom  he  had  wrangled, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  a  tyrant  from 
the  moment  of  their  engajz^ement  Dericic 
left  him  vrWhi  revengeful  thoughts.  Being 
now  alone^  except  the  company  of  the  two 
Botnievilles,  of  whom  he  took  but  little  no- 
tice* fond  as  hh  was  of  Tom,  he  engaged  an 
old  blackwoman  of  the  name  of  Betty,  to 
do  his  housework.  Betty  lived  with  him 
but  three  weeks.  She  seems  to  have  been 
as  intemperate  as  himself.  Like  her  mas- 
ter, she  was  every  day  intoxicated.  Paine 
would  accuse  her' of  stealing  his  New-En- 
gland rum,  and  Betty  would  retort  by  call* 
ing  him  an  old  drunkard.  Often,  Mrs. 
Dean  informs  me,  would  they  both  lie 
prostrate  on  the  same  floor,  dead  drunk, 
sprawhng  and  swearing,  and  threatening 
to  fight,  but  incapable  of  approaching  each 
other  to  combat.  Nothing  but  inability 
prereiited  a  battle. 

He  now  returned  to  his  farm  at  New- 
Rocbelle,  taking  with  him  Madame  Bon- 
neville and  her  sons.  On  his  arrival  he 
liircil  Rachel  Gidney,  a  black  woman,  to 
couk  for  him.  Rachel  made  out  to  stay 
with  him  about  two  months.  But  as  he 
never  thought  of  paying  for  services,  or 
for  meat,  or  for  any  thing  else,  Rachel  had 
to  sue  him  for  five  dollars,  the  amount  of 
her  wages.  She  got  out  a  warrant,  on 
which  he  was  apprehended,  and  Mr.  Shute 
one  of  his  neighbours  and  political  admi- 
rers, was  his  bail.  The  wages  were  finally 
obtained,  but  he  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  be  sued  in  a  country  for  which  he 
had  done  so  much. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  died,  Tho- 
mas Paine,  aged  seventy-two  years  and 
five  months,  after  having  suffered  very 
violent  pains.  ITisbiographur  has  given 
various  interesting  details  relative  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  wretched  man's  ex- 
istence, for  which  we  have  not  room. 
Ample,  however,  as  oar  extracts  have 
been  from  his  volume,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  our  readers  one  passage 
more,  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  au- 
thor by  Dr  Manley,  a  respectable  phy- 
sician of  New  York,  who  attended  Paine 
during  his  last  illness. 

He  professed  to  be  above  the  fear  of 
death,  and  a  great  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion was  principally  directed  to  give  the 
impression,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  this  world;  and  yet  some  parts  of 


his  conduct  are  with  diflfieulty  reconcile*  * 
able  with  this  belief.    In  the  first  stages  of 
his  ilfneas,  he  was  satisfied  to  be  left  alonv 
during  the  day,  but  he  required  some  per- 
son lo  be  with  him  at  night,  urging  as 
bis  reason,  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  should 
die  when  unattended,  and  at  this  period  his 
deportment  and  his  principles  seemed  to  be 
consistent ;  so  much  so,that  a  stranger  would 
judge  from  some  of  the  remarks  he  woal4 
make,  that  he  was  an  infidel.     1  recollect 
being  with  him  at  night,  watching  ;    be  ' 
was  very  apprehenaive  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution, and  suffered  great  distress  of  body,  • 
and  perhsps  of  mind,  (for  he  was  waiting 
the  event  of  an  application  to  the  society  of 
FrieDds,for  permission  that  his  corpse  might 
be  deposited  in  their  grave  ground,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  that  thereqnest  mtghl 
be  refused)  whrn  he  remarked  in  these 
words  :  *'  I  think  I  can  say  what  they  make 
Jesus  Christ  to  say — My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?**  He  went  on  to 
observe  on  the  want  of  that  respect  which 
he  conceived  he  merited,  when  I  observed 
to  him,  that  I  thought  his  corpse  sheuM  be 
matter  of  least  concern  to  him  ;  that  those 
whom  he  would  leave  behind  him  would 
Hee  that   he  was  properly  interred ;   and 
further,  that  it  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me  where  1  was  deposited,  pro- 
vided I  was  buried :   upon   which  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  nothing  else  to  talk 
about, and  that  he  would  as  leave  [lief\ia\k 
of  his  death  as  of  any  thing,  but  that  he  was 
not  so  indifferent  about  his  corpse  as  1  ap- 
peared to  lie.    During  the  hitter  part  of  his 
life,though  his  conversation  was  equivocal, 
his  conduct  was  singular;  he  would  not 
be  left  alone  night  or  day  ;  he  not  only  re- 
quired to  have  some  person  with  him,  but 
he  must  see  that  he  or  she  was  there,  and 
would  not  allow  his  curtain  to  be  closed  at 
anytime;  and  if,  as  it  would  sometimes 
unavoidably  happen,  he  was  left  alone,  he 
would  scream  and  holloa,  until  some  person 
came  to  him:  when  relief  from  pain  would 
admit,  he  seemed  thoughtful  and  contemp- 
lative, his  e\es  being  generally  closed,  and 
his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast,  although 
he  never  slept   without  the  assistance  of 
an  anodyne.  There  was  something  remark- 
able ill  his   conduct    atx>ut    this  period, 
(which  comprises  about  two  weeks  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death),  particularly 
when  we   leflect  that  Thomas  Paine  was 
the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason.     He 
would  call  out  (luring  his  paroxyms  of  dis- 
tress, without  intermission,  **  O  Lord,  help 
me  1  God  help  me !  Jesus  Christ  help  me  1 
O  Lord  help  me  !*'  &c.  repeating  the  same 
expressions,  without  any,  the  least  varta- 
tioD,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm 
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the  bouse.  It  wm  this  condoct  which  ia- 
dvced  me  to  think  that  he  had  abandoned 
his  former  opiuioos,  aud  I  was  more  iA- 
cliued  to  that  belief,  when  I  understood 
from  his  nurse,  (who  is  a  very  serious,  and, 
I  believe,  pious  woman,)  that  he  would  oc- 
casionally iuquirf^,  when  he  saw  her  eo- 
gag^ed  with  a  book,  what  slie  was  reading, 
•and  being  answered,  and  at  the  same  time 
asked  whether  she  should  read  aloud,  hie 
assented,  aud  would  appear  to  give  parti- 
cular attention. 

I  took  occasion  during  the  night  of  the 
6th  aud  6th  of  June,  to  test  the  strength 
of  bis  opiuious  respecting  revelation.  1 
purposely  made  him  a  very  late  visit  j  it 
was  a  time  which  seemed  to  sort  exactly 
with  my  errand ;  it  was  midnight,  he  was 
in  great  distress,  constantly  exclaiming  in 
thv  words  above  mentioned,  whei.,  after  a 
considerable  preface,  I  addressed  him  in 
the  following  manoer,  the  nurse  being 
pretcnt. 

Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community,  have  been  treated 
with  deference  you  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  in  your  conversation, 
words  of  course  :  you  have  never  indulged 
iu  the  piactioe  of  profane  swoaring:  you 
must  be  sensible  thst  wo  are  acquainted 
with  your  leligious  opinious  as  they  are 
given  to  the  world.  What  roust  we  think 
of  your  present  conduct  ?  What  do  you 
call  upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ? 
Do  yon  believe  that  he  can  help  you  ?  Do 
you  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Come  now,  answer  me  honestly ;  1  want 
an  answer  as  from  tho  lips  of  a  dying 
man,  for  I  verily  believe  that  you  will  not 
live  twenty-four  hoirs."  1  waited  some 
time  at  the  end  of  every  question  ;  he  did 
not  answer,  but  ceased  to  exclaim  in  the 
above  maunc  r.  Again  1  addressed  hini« 
"  Mr.  Paine,  yon  have  not  answered  my 
questions i  will  you  answer  them?  Allow 
me  to  ask  again  ?-~Do  you  beheve?  or  let 
me  qualify  the  question— do  you  wish  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sou  of  God  ?" 
After  a  pause  of  some  minutes  be  answer 
ed,  '^  1  have  uo  wish  lo  believe  ou  that 
aubjert/*  1  then  left  him,  and  know  not 
whether  he  afterwards  spoke  to  an)  person, 
on  any  subject,  though  he  lived,  as  I  before 
observed,  till  the  morning  of  tlie  8th. 

Such  conduct,  und^r  usual  circumstan- 
ces, I  conceive  absolutely  unaccountable, 
though  with  diffidence  1  would  remark, 
Dot  HO  much  so  in  the  present  instance ^ 
for  rliough  the  first  necessary  aud  general 
result  of  conviction  be  a  aincere  wish  to 
•tone  for  evil  committedt  yet  it  may  be  a 
4|uestion  worthy  of  able  cousiderAlwv, 
wJMther  csLceMire  pride  of  .o|>iittoii» 


sumraate  Tanity,  and  iaordinate  aelMove^ 
might  not  prevent  or  retard  that  otherwise 
natural  consequence? 

Thu  Englith  Editor  of  this  inatnM- 
tiTe  piece  of  Biography,  has  aaoexed 
•■other  account  of  this  old  man's  iniiMi^ 
which  corresponds  in  many  respects 
with  Dr.  Manley's  Narrative. 

A  Joumey  round  the  Coast  of  Kmi , 
containing  Remarks  on  the  principal 
Objects  worthy  of  notice  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  interesting  border,  and 
the  contiguous  district  including  Pens* 
hurst  aud  Tunbridge  Wells ;  with  Rye* 
Wincbelsea,  Hastings  and  Battle  in  Sus- 
sex :  Being  original  notes  made  during 
a  summer  excursion.  By  L.  Fussell* 
Esq.  8vo.  pp.  S<>4.  9s.  boards,  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  and  Joy,  London,  1818. 

The  title  of  this  elegant  yolmne  m 
amply  expresses  iu  design,  as  to  require 
bntlittle  detail  of  its  costents.  Proeeeding: 
from  London  ihrongh  Greenwich,  Wack- 
heath,  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Chatham^ 
Milton  and  Faversham  to  the  antient 
and  Tenerable  city  of  Canterbury,  Mr. 
Fussell  conducts  bis  readers  round  the 
Kentish  coast  into  the  Isle  of  Tbaaet. 
Margate,  Broadstairs,  nad  RaMf«te, 
with  the  Tsrious  objects  of  atieatioa  in 
their  respective  neighboarfaoods,  mre 
severally  described.  From  the  last  men- 
tioned  place,  the  tourist  proceeds  alongf 
the  coast  through  Sandwich  and  Deal 
to  Dover ;  and  thence  to  Folkstone, 
Hythe,  New  Romney.  and  Hasiini^, 
from  which  port  he  diverges  in  a  wes- 
terly direction  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  Tan- 
bridge  (Town),  Penshurst,  and  Maid- 
stone. The  various  objects  worthy  of 
observation  by  the  tourist,  are  described 
in  perspicuous  and  unaffected  language  : 
and  though  our  author  offers  his  work, 
rather  as  a  manual  for  the  juvenile  tra- 
veller, we  can  confidently  recommend  it 
to  ail  as  a  correct  and  f^tbfol  delioft^* 
ttou  of  the  different  places  that  come 
within  his  route.  The  work  is  illttstrated 
by  a  neat  map.  As  a  specimen,  we 
take  following  account  of  Heme  Bay 
and  the  Reculvers ;  which  are  prominent 
objects  of  attention  to  the  thousaods 
who  annually  flock  to  the  Isle  of  Tb^tR^t 
by  the  Sftttm  wd  oOiejr  {Nid^t^ 
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Heme  Bay  and  the  v>llag«  of  that 
name*  nhivh  coiiai9tt  only  of  a  few  cottages 
irregularly  built  round  a  gteeo,  situated 
upon  a  point  of  laiid  wbtcb  juts  out 
abruptly  Irom  the  hoe  of  coasty  are  begia* 
»iDg  to  rise  i»to  sooie  degree  of  celebrity* 
by  baviag  lately  become  the  resort  of 
coaspooy  for  the  purpose  of  balbing.  Only 
a  few  years  hare  elapsed,  since  the  erection 
of  one  of  those  temporary  stations  for  the 
military,  by  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
t<»  secure  tlie  coast,  became  a  sort  of  signal 
to  inform  the  visitors  of  Margate  and 
Rmmsgate  that  the  spot  was  habitable. 
Tfoey  soon  afterwards  flocked  hither  in 
siich  nambers,  th»t  a  considerable  increase 
in  buiJdings  and  improvements  speedily 
eoaueik  An  hotel  waa  erected,  which,  if 
not  elegant,  was  capable  of  affording 
lodging  to  those  who  could  not  obtain  a 
cloaet  or  a  cupboard  in  the  little  habitations 
cootigoooaw  Houses  of  various  iizes  and 
descriptions,  and  hot  and  cold  baths,  were 
coaatructed,  snd  ample  preparations  ma^^e 
for  the  reception  of  those  who,  either 
attracted  by  the  charms  of  novelty,  or  a 
doMre  of  seclusion,  might  be  tempted  to 
take  up  their  residence  here.  A  degree  of 
tranquility,  unknown  to  Margate  in  the 
bathing  season,  may  undoubtedly  be  found 
at  Herne  Bay.  The  water  is  unquestionably 
more  pure,  the  prospect  of  the  sea  more 
pleasing,  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  the  liMle 
islands  at  its  sontli-easterA  angle  being  in 
fall  viewt  but  unfortanaiely  the  cold  north- 
east wiod^  that  hiveterate  enemy  of  tender 
delicate  nerves,  to  which,  like  its  fashionable 
neighbour  Margate,  this  spot  is  completely 
exposed,  considerably  abridges  its  conilerts 
and  enjoyments. 

The  level  fields  intersected  with  embank- 
ments, upon  which  the  travaller  is  now 
eatering,  although  destitute  of  any  object 
upon  which  his  eye  can  rest,  excepting 
here  and  there  a  shepherd's  cottage— will 
become  highly  interesting  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
stands,  and  the  verdure  and  fertility  which 
be  sees  around  him,  was,  a  few  ceniuries 
ago,  covered  by  the  waves  oi  the  briny 
deep;  that  this  was  that  famous  estuary 
which  separated  Thanet  from  the  parent 
inland,  and  admitted  the  passage  of  the 
larfeat  ships ;  that  where  corn  now  giows, 
aad  cattle  fead,  was  the  once  odebrated 
oyater-bed  (Fundus  Rutupensis)  so  much 
celebrated  amongst  the  Roman  gourmands. 

The  northern  entrance  of  this  strait  was 
defended  by  the  castle  of  Regnlbium  or 
Recttlver,  the  spot  where  the  Saxon  kings 
kept  Ihrir  court,  after  Ethelbert  had  be- 
atowed  hfs  palace  at  Canterbury  upon 
Aogustiiic^  ferthenseoftbe  monhf:  asd 


liere  it  is  supposed  that  that  mosarch  waa 
buried. 

'Ol  the  extent  of  thia  regal  aeat,  no  Idea 
can  be  formed.  All  the  rcmaina  of  its 
ancient  grandear  now  consist  in  the  founda* 
tion  waUs  of  the  castle  attributed  to 
Severinus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  of  a  square  form,  meaauring  196 
yards  from  east  to  west,  and  198  from 
south  to  north  ;  and  a  ruinated  church  of 
more  modem  building  on  the  verge  of  the 
sea  shore,  with  two  lolty  but  decayed 
towers  at  the  west  end,  which  are  deemed 
of  some  importance  aa  a  land  mark. 

THE    RECULYFRS. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  these  towers, 
which  are  commonly  calleil  *'  the  Sisters,*' 
were  erected  by  an  Abbess  of  Faversham, 
in  token  of  her  affection  far  the  memory 
of  her  sister,  who,  together  with  herself, 
suffered  shipwreck  here ;  and  although 
rescued  from  the  waves,  died  in  a  few 
houis  afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  fatigue 
and  terror.  So  great  was  the  reference 
formerly  entertained  for  the  sanctity  of 
this  edifice,  that  it  was  for  many  ages  the 
custom  of  sailors  to  lower  the  topsails  of  all 
vessels  which  passed  the  Recolvers. 

The  ses  has  washed  away  a  considerable 
portion  ofthe  church-yard,  and  its  continual 
encroachments  threaten  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete destruction  to  every  vestige  of  the 
boilding;  which,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
of  its  Kites,  will,  probably  in  a  short  time, 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  raging  billowr, 
like  the  ancient  dty  which  tradition  says 
once  stood  northward  ofthe  spot. 

It  is  reported  to  have  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  erect  a  light-house  near  the  site  of 
the  church  ;  and  according  to  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  sea-faring  men,  there 
IS  no  situation  upon  this  coast  fetter  calcu- 
lated for  a  building  of  that  description. 
The  completion  of  nnch  a  de.<ign  would 
also  keep  in  remembrance  its  ancient 
fame,  which,  not  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging superstition,  but  of  p<?rpetuating 
gratitude  and  preserving  the  history  of  past 
ages,  is  certainly  desirable. 

In  the  time  of  Leiand,  the  Reculver  Is 
said  to  have  been  half  a  mile  from  the 
verge  of  the  shore :  ^ince  that  period,  a 
quarter  of  «>  mile.  The  encroachments  of 
the  sea  have  been  gradual.  Mr.  Batteley 
saw  a  tessellated  pavement,-  which  waa  . 
soon  afterwards  washed  sway  by  the 
surge.  The  author  of  the  Beauties  of 
England  mentioned  six  booses  having 
fallen  within  the  course  of  a  frw  years : 
but  it  does  not  appear  when  that  account 
was  written.  A  single  cottsge  is  now 
(1817),!  bcKipre,  the  only  habitation  that 
renaintr  aod  a  more  thaa  toIcBiii^ah 
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awful  silence,  which  seemr  to  characterize 
the  region  of  death,  is  never  interropted 
unless  by  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  or  the 
howling  of  the  winds  \ 

The  lofty  turrets  nodding  over  the  head 
of  the  intrusive  traveller  threaten  him 
with  instantan*  ous  destruction,  whilst  be- 
neath his  feet  yawninc^  sepulchres  disclose 
the  shoi'king  remains  of  mortality ;  and 
innumerable  huniau  bones,  scaUered  and 
bleaching  on  the  shore,  form  altogether  a 
spectacle  of  gloomy  horror,  and  verify  the 
description  of  the  poet: 

— *'  Cannnised  bones,  hearsed  in  earib. 
Have  burst  ihcir  cerements." 

Here  the  genius  of  Hervey,  or  of  Blair, 
might  have  found  ample  scope  for  their 
solemn  and  impressive  imagery,  in  the 
coutemplatiou  of  a  scene  capable  of  supply- 
.int;  even  the  inimitable  Hogarth  with  an 
additional  to  his  multitudinous  emblems  of 
death. 

In  that  portion  of  the  church-yard  not 
yet  devastated,  a  smsll  stone  records  the 
name  of  the  la^t  vicar  of  Reculver,  who, 
accordiug  to  his  own  desire  and  directions, 
was  biiried  here,  after  having  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  constant 
residence  near  the  spot  l^ng  after  the 
destrucfiou  of  the  church,  and  when  his 
parsonage- house  seemed  to  be  endangered 
by  every  storm  that  blew,  tliis  good  man 
resolutely  continued  at  his  post,  and  could 
never  he  induced  to  leave  it,  until  translated 
by  his  Divine  Master  to  "  a  better  inheri- 
tance, an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.'* 

A  new  church  has  lately  been  erected 
about  a  mile  westward  of  the  ancient 
edifice. 

Antiquaries  have  disagreed  respecting 
the  coins  and  pottery  of  the  Romans  found 
here  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  have 
occasioned  Uu  Frcsooy,  as  well  as  Arch 
deacon  Batteley,  to  sup|M7se  that  there  was 
a  mint  and  a  pottery ;  and  others  to 
imagine,  that  the  military  chest,  or  a  ship 
laden  partly  with  pottery  and  partly  coin 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiery  stationed  in 
Britain,  was  lost  upon  the  dangerous  rocks 
which  border  this  part  of  the  coast.  Almost 
every  high  tide  and  every  storm  which 
considerably  agitates  the  water,  and  changes 
the  surface  of  the  beach,  throws  up  or 
discovers  fragments  of  unglazed  vessels, 
and  various  coins  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
ilonorius,  and  particularly  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero.  Some  silver  coins  also,  of  the  Norman 
race  of  our  kings,  are  occasionally  picked 
up  \  but  it  i»  remarkable  that,  uotwithstand 
tng  the  abuodaoce  of  fragments,  do  whole 
vessel  or  piece  of  pottery  of  any  deacription 
wfaftlBoever  is  knowo  to  have  been  found 


here .  Many  of  the  coins  have  been  defaced 
by  corrosion,  and  some  of  ttien  appear  to 
have  undergone  the  action  of  fire;  bat 
many  also  are  perfect,  as  if  new.  Parta 
of  various  weapons,  oruameota,  and  aKirIca 
of  dress,  have  been  collected  here;  knives, 
buckles,  spurs,  &c.  but,  without  baviag 
been  an  eye- witness  of  such  discovericsa  it 
is  dangerous  to  hazard  an  account  of  ibcm, 
taken  from  the  imperfect  descriptions  and 
vague  reports  of  oral  tradition.  It  is  said 
that  the  remains  of  a  church,  or  soase 
other  considerable  building,  has  b«eo  for- 
merly seen  at  low  water  upon  the  Black 
Rock  near  this  shore;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  in  that  bulling,  and  w>t 
on  the  site  of  the  dilapidated  church 
before  meutioued.  King  £thelk>eft  was 
buried. 

Veiierable  Bede,  as  well  as  Solioos, 
mentions  the  haven  or  strait  whicli  aeparales 
Thanet  from  Kent,  whose  northern  entrance 
was  guarded  by  Regulbium,  as  its  suiithera 
mouth  was  in  like  manner  secured  by 
Riclihorous(h  Castle,  and  states  that  it  w» 
three  miles  broad.  It  was  sometimes  called 
the  River  Wantsumn;  and  by  Tacilita, 
Portus  Rutupensia ;  by  Antoninus,  Rutvpis 
Portium ;  and  by  Animianus  Maroellin4l^ 
Riitupiae,  beciuse  of  its  two  castles^ 

Through  this  channel  not  only  Harokfs 
fleet  is  related  to  have  sailed,  but  it  was 
for  ages  the  ordinary  course  of  ships 
southward  bound,  which  thus  weteabelier- 
ed  from  storms,  and  enabled  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  shoala  upon  the  coast. 

The  accounts  delivered  by  ancteal  is 
well  as  modern  authors,  of  the  f»nii  and 
extent  of  this  channel,  are  corroborated  Ivy 
the  present  appearance  of  the  grouod  now 
reclaimed  from  the  sea ;  and  a  very  correct 
idea  may  t>e  formed,  not  only  of  ilie  course 
of  its  shore,  but  of  the  distinct  canals  in 
which,  in  process  of  time,  whcfi  the 
accumulation  of  sand  wss  progressiveiy 
blocking  up  its  mouths,  the  water  which 
still  for  many  years  continued  to  flow 
through  it  waa  confined,  until  at  len^tli. 
being  no  longer  of  sofiicient  depth  to 
admit  vessels  of  burden,  embankmeats 
were  made  for  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  sea,  and  the  land  thus  obtained  brought 
into  cultivation  :  so  that  what  waa  ooce 
correctly  called  the  Isle  of  Thanet  sasy 
now  be  regarded  rather  as  a  penwsela, 
being  only  aepa rated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  of  Kent  by  a  trench,  in  some  plaeea 
so  narrow,  that  it  ta  scarcely  oliaerved  by 
those  who  pass  over  it  Indeed,  at  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  Into  Thaoet,  the 
bridge  itself,  which  crosses  this  cbaooel  oo 
the  road  from  Canterbury  to  S«rr»  is  ao 
iDcoDsidenbl^  that  trnvcUerateMani  Mties 
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if.  Twine,  who  was  mayor  of  Canterbury 
ill  1553,  relatei,  that  he  had  conversed 
with  perions  who  confid«^ntly  affirmed  that 
they  themselves  had  seen  vessels  pass- 
through  the  strait. 
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from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Among 
the  numerous  passengers  who  were  sail-* 
ing  to  Amerira,  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Cobbett ;  who«  it  appears,  was  free  and 
communicative  to  most  of  them,  thongh 
during  the  voyage  he  was  at  consider- 
able variance  with  the  worthy  captain, 
originating  in  a  quarrel  about  the  cabin 
provisions.  He  would  be  as  often  in  the 
steerage  as  in  the  cabin*  and  smoke  his 
pi  pe  and  converse  on  various  subjects  with 
considerable  good  humour.  Hislanguage, 
like  that  of  his  Registers,  is  described  as 
being  '  plain  and  nervous;*  and  'when 
warm  or  on  politics,  often  dashed  with 
the  t^i/^Ad^i/ of  swearing.'  Mr.  Palmer 
arrived  at  New  York  early  in  May,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Philadelphia.  Hav- 
ing explored  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  that  beautiful  city,  he  made  various 
excursions  to  places  of  note,  situated  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Among  these  we 
meet  with  an  account  of  Bustletown, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Long, 
who  was  settled  there. 

26  May,  Monday.  In  the  afternoon  we 
proceeded  on  foot  to  visit  Mr.  Long,  a  gen- 
tleman lately  from  England,  who  lives  at 
Bustletown/ ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  roadii  all  round  Philadelphia  are 
laid  out  wide,  with  post  and  rail,  oo 
ditches  or  quick  hedges,  both  of  which 
are  uncommon  in  America.  There  are 
many  good  houses  and  country  seats  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  We  stayed  at 
Frankfort,  a  neat  village,  ^^^  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Our  supper  consisted  (and 
supper  and  breakfast  boasts  of  a  simi- 
lar mixture  of  good  things  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union)  of  beef  steaks,  fried  bacon, 
peach  preserves,  short  cakes,  bread  and  but- 
ter, &c.  with  coffee  and  tea,  for  which,  a 
bed,  and  2  glasses  of  toddy,  we  paid  seven- 
ty-five cents  each.*  Whilsthere,  we  were 
witness  of  the  republican  simplicity,  so 
common  in  the  Stales  ;  Major-general  Isaac 
Worrell,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  li^ng- 
in  the  vicinity,  called  at  the  tavern  for  a 
glass,  he  was  accosted  by  his  former  title 
by  several  farmers  and  tradesmen,  assem- 
bled under  the  tavern  portico,  and  con- 
versed with  them  quite  at  his  case.  Ha 
wears  a  cocked  hat,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
coat  of  the  cot  of  1776,  drives  his  own 
waggon,  and  is  quite  a  Cincinnatut. 

The  universal  custom  in  America  ia^  when 


Journal  of  Travels  tn  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  and  in  Lower  Ca. 
nada,  performed  in  the  year  1817.  By 
John  Palmer,  8vo.  19s.  Sherwood  and 
Co.   London.  1818. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  have  been 
misrepresented  by  most  of  the  travel- 
lers, by  whom  they  have,  of  late  years, 
been  explored.  Disappointed  in  the 
schemes  which  they  had  in  view,  these 
writers  have  indulged  in  prejudice  and , 
invective  against  the  Americans,  and 
have  consequently  produced  works,  that 
are  both  exaggerated  and  incorrect. 
From  this  censure  we  except  the  valua- 
able  travels  of  Michaux,  Lambert,  Wan- 
sey,  Bradbury,*  and  a  few  others,  which 
are  drawn  np  with  candour,  and  a  due 
regard  to  truth.  But,  though  these 
writers  have  faithfully  delineated  the 
I'Dited  States  as  they  were  at  the  time 
they  committed  their  observations  to  the 
press,  yet  so  rapid  arc  the  changes  and 
improvements,  which  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  Union,  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  account  of  them  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  our  collections  of  Voyages  and 
Travels.  The  public  are  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Palmer  for  thuusefut^  and  we  add, 
from  our  correspondence  with  America, 
authentic  information,  which  he  has 
presented  to  them  in  this  unassuming 
volume. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  \9  our  author's  journal,  printed 
nearly  verbatim  from  the  notes  made  on 
the  spot.  The  second  part  contains  to- 
pos^phical  accounts  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana in  1817,  and  the  Missouri  Terri- 
tory in  1817.  This  second  division  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  authentic  American 
docoments,  which  are  duly  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Oar  author  embarked,  with  some 
friends,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1S17,  on 
board  the  Importer,  Capt.  Ogden,  boond 

*  Se€  an  Analysis  of  Mr.  Bradbor/s  Tra- 
vals  is  o«r  last  nilume,  pp.  ftSO— 50^. 


^  A  eant  is  the  hundradth  part  of  a  dollar. 
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oocc  tt  man  liat  been  a  general,  captain,  or 

jiidge^  &c.  he  it  always  addressed  by  bit 
title;  the  judge,  iiistKad  of  Mr.  is  sooie- 
times  called  squire;  this,  with  the  title  of 
his  exrellency,  given  to  the  President,  du- 
ring office,  and  honourable,  &c.  applied 
to  certain  state  officers,  isthe  utmost  stretch 
litles  have  reached  in  this  country. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Bustle- 
town,  is  described  as  bein^  gently  un- 
dulated, and  the  soil  is  clay  miied  wtth 
sand. 

The  farm-hon5es  are  almost  all  of  stone 
and  very  substanfial,  with  good  barns  and 
barracks  to  preserve  their  grain ;  the  bar- 
racks liave  a  moveable  roof,  supported  on 
posts,  in  which  holes  are  bored  and  the 
roof  r»iaed  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  We 
called  at  several  houses,  every  thing, ttiough 
homely,  iudicated  ease  and  plenty.  I'he 
chairs  aud  tables  plainly  made,  the  win- 
dows, which  are  numerous,  eill  sashes  (I 
never  saw  a  casement  in  the  United  ^tate8) 
the  best  room  difiplayed  a  list  carpet  of 
liome  niannf^cture,  (very  few  have  figured 
carpets,)  the  fl re-places  were  all  on  the 
lie<»rth,  with  hand  irons  to  support  the 
wood  ;  in  the  best  room  some  have  an  iron 
fire-place  (on  the  hearth  plan)  called  a 
Frankiiu ;  these  look  very  neat,  and  will 
much  sooner  beat  a  room  than  the  open 
fire-place. 

Farms  in  the  neighbourhood  seldom  ex- 
ceed 200  acres;  price  of  the  best  farms, 
with  a  §ood  stone  house  and  offices,  100  to 
120  dollars  per  acre:  rent  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre.  Tliey  have  been  dearer, 
but  so  miny  farmers  are  proceeding  to  the 
western  states,  that  the  price  is  reduced. 
The  grain  crops,  on  account  of  their  rapid 

f;rowth,  are  seldom  choaked  wiUi  weeds. 
t  is  common  to  get  a  crop  of  buck  wheat 
after  other  grain.  The  manure  used  is  dung, 
plai8ter,[^ypsumj  or  lime.  But  little  machi- 
nery is  used,  most  of  the  work  being  done 
by  manual  labour;  the  price  of  a  latiourer 
from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
and  his  board  Fencing  with  post  and  rail, 
four  feet  high,  costs  one  dollar  for  twelve 
running  feet.  Virginia,  or  zigzag  fence, 
wh'ich  is  the  roughest  sort,  being  split  rails 
laid  on  each  other,  fusteued  by  cxoss  pieces, 
and  continued  almost  in  the  form  of  a  W, 
the  angles  not  so  acute,  thirty-ftve  cents  for 
nearly  the  same  length.  Horses  are  mid- 
dle sized,  but  hardy  ;  any  thing  of  a  team 
of  four  costs  400  dollars.  For  horse  feed, 
i»ome  of  the  farmers  use  rye,  coarse  ground 
mixed  with  cut  straw;  on  this  they  say  the 
horses  do  well ;  a  handful  of  salt  Is  given 
them  once  or  twice  a  week,  of  which  they 


are  extravagantly  food  :  it  is  considered  of 
great  lise.  Instead  of  the  bloody  t>arba- 
rtaii  practice  of  nicking  a  grown  horse» 
the\  have  a  practice  (introduced  by  Mr. 
Sheerer  of  Bustletown;  of  taking  a  foal 
immediately  ou  its  being  cast,  and  tiendiiig 
the  tail  flat  to  its  back,  with  a  knife,  the 
operator  cuts  off  the  superfluous  part ;  with- 
out any  other  nicking,  when  grown,  it 
carries  the  tail  as  if  nicked  with  the  great- 
est art. 

Shoep  are  not  kept  but  in  small  flocks; 
there  are  no  largt  flocks  with  regular  bred 
sliepherds,  aa  in  £nglaud  or  Spain.  Figs 
are  plenty,  and  of  a  pretty  good  sort,  worth 
ten  or  eleven  dollars  per  cwt.  Raising  poul- 
try tor  the  city  market  is  a  universal  prac- 
tice. Taxes  of  all  sorts  on  farms  in  Phila- 
delphia county  not  more  than  one  penny 
in  the  pound  sterhng. 

Produce  and  price  of  corn  and  grain.* 

Produce  to  the  «ere.  Price 

Bushels.  Dollars. 

IVheat  16  to  30 2    O  per  bttsbel. 

Barley  not  much  grown,  couid  not  get  the 

produce. 

OaU  •*  30  to  40 0  .50 

Rye  ..  20  —  30 1  25 

Corn..  SO-*  40 1    0 

Clover  1 J  —    2  ton ...  4  25  to  80  ilol.  per  ton. 

Wheat  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  which  is 
consideied  to  weigh  OOlbs.;  if  it  weighs 
but  57lb8.  it  is  held  to  be  unmarketable, 
and  a  bu>er  may  call  off.  The  farmer  has 
no  regular  corn  exchange  to  go  to»  be  moat 
carry  it  in  bulk  to  maiket,  or  sell  it  to  a 
neighbouring  merchant  or  miller,  which  he 
can  always  readily  do  at  market  price. 

Retarning  to  Philadelphia,  oor  author 
proceeded  through  Baltimore,  and  Wil* 
miugton  to  Washington,  the  metropolis 
of  the  United  States.  Wilmington  was 
found  to  be  a  doll  place,  exhibiting  every 
appearance  of  a  town  falling  to  decay. 
Widely  different  was  the  appearance  of 
Baltimore,  which  has  experienced  per- 
haps, the  most  rapid  growth  of  any 
place  in  the  American  UnioD. 

There  are  people  yet  living,  who  can  re- 
collect when  there  was  not  twenty  hovaes 
in  Baltimore,  or  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
port  In  1791  it  contained  eOOO  hovsea,  and 
15^03  inhabitants;  in  1810  the  censoi 
gave  46,487;  now  (1617)  it  is  computed  to 
contain  near  60,000  souls.  The  houses  are 
built  of  a  durable  red  brick.  Market,  Cal- 
vert, Gay,  and  a  few  others,  are  handsome, 
good  streets.  At  present  the  streets  are 
not  labelled  with  their  names,  as  at  Phila* 


•  Corn  always  oicans  maiac.    Wheat,  oi 
fte.  are  called  praia  by  way  of  dbtiaction. 
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tos,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Western  country.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  clean  and  handsome,  not  to 
say  elegant.  Forty  years  since,  it  was 
the  resort  of  Indians,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  a  wilderness,  full  of  wild 
beasts  and  savages.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  at  right  lines,  after  the  manner 
of  Philadelphia.  Their  general  width 
is  sixty-six  feet ;  the  principal  streets 
are  neatly  paved  with  brick  foot-paths, 
and  pumps  are  placed  for  general  ac- 
commodation. 


d«1phia  and  New  York,  which  it  a  great 
inconvenience  to  strangers.  The  shop 
are  well  supplied  with  every  luxury,  and 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great  trade  with 
the  Western  States,  the  West  Indies,  and 
most  parts  of  the  world.  In  IBI6  the  fo- 
reign entries  were  53d,  and  coastwise  401. 
The  ahipptfig  owned  in  this  port. 

In  1790  amounted  to  13,564  tons. 

In  17d8  69,837  do. 

In  1805  7«,«IOda. 

In  1810  103,444  do. 

Baltimore  schooners  are  allowed  to  be 
the  first  in  the  world. 

The  merchants  here  are  a  most  enterpri- 
zing  set  of  men,  and  many  individuals  are 
coucerned  in  the  privateering  carried  on  by 
the  South  American  patriots.  \ 

Baltimore  can  boast  of  several  hand- 
some public  edifices.  The  people,  who 
are  a  nixed  race  of  French,  Irish, 
Scotch^  English,  Germans,  and  their  de» 
scendants,  appear  very  healthy,  and  are 
noted  for  their  hospitality  and  staonch 
republicanism.  There  are  many  blacks, 
in  Baltimore,  both  freemen  and  slaves. 

The  City  of  Washington  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  its  buildings.  Those 
onfioished  public  edifices,  which  were 
destroyed  by  General  Ross  and  Admiral 
Cockburn,  have  been  either  re-erected, 
or  are  now  re-bntlding  with  increased 
splendour.  Here  is  a  noble  naval-yard, 
at  which  ships  of  the  largest  class  can 
be  bailt ;  while  our  author  was  here,  a 
00  gnn-ahipwas  on  the  stocks.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  an  university  on 
a  soitable  scale,   for  students  from  all 


parts  of  the  Union.     The  population  of    binet  furniture  and  chairs.   East  India  and 


Washington,  in  1810,  was  8,208. 

From  Washington,  Mr.  Palmer  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Pittsburgh ^  the  capi- 
tal and  eroporinra  of  the'  western  coun- 
try, where  he  embarked  in  a  Kentucky 
boat  to  Cincinnati.  The  state  of  the 
country,  prices  of  farms  and  provisions, 
&c.  are  carefully  specified,  and  much 
usefnl  commercial,  and  statistical  infor- 
mation is  communicated  As  Cincin- 
nali  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
(which  state  25  years  ago  contained  only  a 
lew  thoQsand  inhabitants,  and  is  now 
well  settled  by  a  population  of  half  a 
miHioD  of  whites),  we  shall  extract  a 
few  paitieulara  relative  to  this  city.  - 

Cincinnati,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  celebrated  Roman  Cincinna- 


The  number  of  public  buildings  and  dwel- 
lings in  July,  1815,  were  [was]  1100,  and 
the  population  at  that  time  was  estima- 
ted at  0000;  since  that  time  (here  has 
been  a  regular  influx  of  New  Englandersv 
Kentuckraus,  Virginians,  British.  French^ 
and  Germans.  Ihe  present  uunib<^r  of 
buildings  may  be  between  13  and  1400^ 
and  the  number  of  inhnbitants  8000,  all 
whites,  the  laws  of  Ohio  prohibiliiig  even 
free  negroes,  (except  in  certain  cases)  from 
settling  in  the  state.  Near  400  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  many  of 
them  three  story  high,  and  in  a  very  neat 
modern  style;  Ihe  rest  of  the  houses  are 
frame,  most  of  them  neatly  painted. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  raaunfactures  of  Cincin- 
nati, for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  vo- 
lume.    Its  commerce  is  considerable. 

Theexports  of  Cincinnati  consist  of  flour, 
corn,  beaf,  pork,  butter,  lard,  bacon;  whis- 
key, peach  brandy,  beer,  porter ;  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  ;  cheese,  soap,  candles;  hats, 
hemp, spun  yarn,  saddles,  rifles,  cherry  and 
black  ash  boards,  staves  and  scantling,  ca- 


European  goods  are  imported  from  Balti- 
more «nd  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Pittsburg. 
Lead  is  proi'ured  from  St  Louis.  Rum, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  some  dry  goods  arc 
received  from  New  Orleans;  salt  from  va- 
rious salt  works  in  the  viciuit  y ;  coal  from 
Pittsburg. 

The  public  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  elegantly  constrncted.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  education,  for  which 
respectable  provision  is  made,  partly  by 
the  state,  and  partly  by  subscription. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants:  at 
this  season  (July)  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  delightful,  mid-day  hot,  but  not 
too  hot  to  do  any  out-door  work.  The 
American  inhabitants  say  they  have  more 
cloudy  weather  than  New  England  ezpe- 
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through  the  day.)  At  eleven  o'clock,  three 
roin|>aiiie8  of  YoluDteers,  (consistinn  of  t 
rifle  corpSt  and  two  companies  of  iufantrr, 
uiie  n  flue  rompaiiy,  just  niised,  called  the 
Cincinnati  ^UHrda)  assembled  DeirtbeM- 
ing,  and  nccomp<tnied  by  mauy  citizens, 
two  and  two,  marched  in  pro*  evuon  to  the 
Pre».b\terian  Church,  the  baud  pUyiu?, 
tlail  Cotunibta!  Yankee  Doodle!  &r.  the 
chnrih  was  crowdf-d;  nuitiber»  of  well- 
dressed  females  occupied  the  front  leati 
'f'lie  ceremony  commenced  with  an  appro. 
priale  prayer  and  psalm;  th«*nihederiara- 
tion  of  independence  ^as  made  b>  the  co- 
lonists) was  read  ;  after  which,  an  inpres- 
sive  national  hymn  was  suug  by  thewhole 
congregation,  the  chorus  repealing  it  the 
end  of  each  stanza: 

Fathers,  sires,  heroes  brave, 

Who  fought  Aod  hied  fur  libertv, 
The  hesTctdy  hcNin,  we  fweartosarr, 
WhilA  freedom  has  a  votary ! 
When  tht?  enthusiasm  occasioned  bvtbis 
hymn  had  subsided,  an  orator  stept  foHh, 
having  the  national  flag  on  one  tide,  nd 
a  decorated  cap  ol  liberty  oti  the  other; 
his  manner  and  language  was  rhetorirtL 
tie  dwelt  on  the  mild  laws,  the  liberty, 
plenty,  and  comforts,  which  in  comtpca 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  the  inhabitaoti 
of  Cincinnati  experienced;  ob9prviDg,sht 
a  delightful  sight  it  was  (and  Ithos^Mso, 
to  see  men  of  all  nations  united  as  a  bind 
of  brothers,  to  rejoice  and  praise  the  Al- 
luighty  for  the  free  government  RudlNlB^ 
rous  blessings  which  Uiey  happily  esjsyed. 
Before  parting,  another  hymn  was  ma^ 
containing  too  much  boasting  and  bos- 
bast;  the  two  first  ferscs  and  chorus weit 
as  follows: 

When  first  the  Sun  o'er  ocean  flov'd. 
And  earth  unveilM  her  virj^iu  bieait; 
Supreme  *fnid  nature*s  vast  abode, 
WttS  heard  tbr  Almighty's  dread  bdiea. 
Rise  Columbia,  brave  and  free, 
Poise  the  earth,  and  rule  them! 
In  darkness  wrapp'd«  with  fetters ehtii% 
Will  ages  grope,  debaa'd  and  bhsd; 
With  blood  the  homan  band  be  aHia'd, 
With  tyrant  power  the  liumsa  misd. 
After  church,  the  citizens  and  straofea 
who  desired,  adjourned  to  a  good  dianer, 
provided  at  the  principal  tavern;  wbeielb* 
day  was  concluded  with  conviviality,  iBtf! 
national  and  philanthropic  toasts  aodseati' 
meiits  being  given.' 

[To  be  continue^.]  _ 


riences;  this  may  proceed  from  the  rivers, 
lakes,  hills,  and  uncleared  forests,  by  which 
they  arc  surrounded.  The  wiuters  are  short 
and  pleasant. 

The  manners  of  mqst  of  the  inliabitonts 
are  social  and  refined,  without  jealousy  of 
foreigners  (which  is  iomrtimes  the  case 
tvith  the  ignorant  or  interested,  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  states)  they  are  jdeased 
to  see  a  respectable  European  nettle  ainoiiust 
them.  Many  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  paint, 
ing,  engraving,  and  music.  With  few  ex. 
ceptions  we  found  the  English  language 
spoken  with  purity  (as  indeed  it  is  in  most 
parts  of  the  States,  there  being  no  county, 
and  hardly  any  state  dialects.) 

Though  some  uf  the  labourers  and 
mechanics  are  **  great  amateurs  uf 
whiskey,'*  they  are  a  sober  class  of 
people.  Oar  author  saw  but  one  single 
instance  of  intoxication,  while  he  was 
here ;  and  that  occurred  on  the  fourth 
of  July  (the  Anniversary  of  American 
Independence),  which  he  observes,  for 
an  American,  amounts  almost  to  excuse. 
The  inhabitants  dress  much  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  occnsionally  amuse 
themselves  with  theatrical  performances. 
Concerning  the  ability  of  these,  Mr. 
Palmer  does  not  give  an  opinion,  but 
they  elicit  from  him  an  observation 
which  is  highly  honourable  to  his  bead, 
and  to  his  heart. 

Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure 
innocent  amusements,  yet  as  plays  are  con- 
ducted (and  perhaps,  to  pay  the  performers, 
must  lie  conducted,)  I  certainly  think  they 
do  the  cause  of  morality  much  harm,  and 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  especially  in  a 
new  country  like  this.  The  propensity  to 
laus^hter  is  often  encouraged  at  the  expense 
of  age  and  infirmity,  the  audience  are 
grossly  flattered  at  every  convenient  oppor 
tunity,  double  entendres  of  no  very  chaste 
conceits  are  introduced,  with  stupid  and 
unnatural  scenes  of  love,  running  away 
from  cruel  parents,  swearing,  &c.;  all  evi- 
deuMy  tending  to  demoralize. 

As  the  Anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence was  celebrated,  during  his 
residence  at  Cincinnati,  '  with  much 
energy,'  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  Travels  for  the  present, 
with  the  following  account  of  that  na- 
tional festival. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  bands  of 
music  parading  the  streets,  and  firing  of 
raonon,    (which    coutiiiued    at    intervals 


•  A  similar  ceremooy  to  the  above  dcscriM 
is  performed  on  the  4th  of  July,  is  efefjnt- 
lage,  town,  and  city,  in  the  CJaiied  Su» 
The  largest  ebnrcb,  it  is  no  consideratioSwW 
religion,  is  nscd,  with  permiflsioB,  for  ibeocs*- 
sioD. 
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friendly  aid  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
of  the  Poop,  where  more  than  150  are 
now  under  instruction. 

Parents,  make  the  case  your  o%vn !  Fa- 
thers and  mothers,  tliink  what  would  be 
your  feelinscs,  were  Ihe  son  of  your  expec- 
tations, or  the  daughter  of  jour  hopes,  to 
be  found  hi  this  unhappy  condition  !  The 
lamp  of  reason  already  lights  its  uifant  eye; 
the  smile  of  intelligence  plays  upon  its 
conntenaiire ;  its  little  hand  is  stretched 
forth  in  significant  expression  of  its  wants; 
the  delightful  season  of  prattling  converse 
has  arrived ;  but  its  artless  |ispings  are  in 
vain  anticipated  with  paternal  ardour;  the 
voice  of  maternal  affection  falls  unheard 
on  its  ear ;  its  silence  begins  to  betray  its 
misfortune,  and  its  look  and' gesture  soon 
prove,  tint  it  must  be  for  ever  cut  off  from 
colloquial  intercourse  with  man,  and  that 
parental  love  must  labour  under  unex- 
pected difficulties,  in  preparing  it  for  its 
journey  through  the  thorny  world  upon 
which  it  has  entered.  How  mauy  experi- 
ments must  be  made  before  its  novel  kin- 
gnage  can  be  understood !  How  often  must 
its  instruction  be  attempted  before  the  least 
improvement  can  take  place!  How  imper- 
fect, after  every  effort,  must  this  improve- 
ment be  I  Who  shall  shape  its  future  course 
through  life?  Who  shall  provide  it  with 
sources  of  intellectual  comfort?  Who  shall 
explain  to  it  the  invisible  realities  of  a  fu- 
ture world?  Ah!  my  hearers,  I  could 
spread  before  you  scenes  of  a  mother*s  an- 
guish, I  could  read  to  you  letters  of  a  fa- 
ther's anxiety,  which  would  not  fail  to 
move  your  hearts  to  pity,  and  your  eyes  to 
tears,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  the  prospect 
wiiich  the  instruction  of  their  deaf  and 
dumb  children  opens  to  parents,  is  a  balm 
for  one  of  the  keenest  of  sorrows,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  relief  for  what  has  been  hitherto 
considered  an  irremediable  misfortune. 

The  most  important  advantages,  however, 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb»  ac- 
crue to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it; 
and  these  are  advantages  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  those  of  us,  who  are 
in  possession  of  all  our  faculties,  duly  to 
appreciate.  He,  whose  pulse  has  always 
heat  high  with  health,  little  understands 
the  fapture  of  recovery  from  sickness.  He, 
who  has  always  trod  the  soil,  and  breathed 
I  be  air  of  freedom,  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  feelings  of  ecstacy  which  glow  in  the 
breast  of  him  who,  having  long  been  the 
tenant  of  some  dreary  dungeon,  is  brought 
forth  to  the  cheering  influence  of  light  and 
liberty. 
But  there  is  a  sickness  more  dreadful 
R3 


Discourses  on  various  points  of  Chris- 
iimi  Faiih^  and  Practice.  By  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  principal  of  the  Connec 
ticot  Asylum,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  8vo.  7s.  Hatchard,  London. 
1818. 

These  discoarsea  were,  for  the  most 
part,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Oratoire  at  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1816, 
while  the  author  was  there  engaged, 
ander  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  Abb^ 
Sicard  and  his  pupil  Clere,  in  qualifying 
himself  for  the  instruction  of  an  unfor- 
tunate, and  too  long  neglected  class  of 
his  (American)  countrymen, — the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Several  Englishman,  and 
Americans,  who  had  been  taught  in 
their  own  lands  to  venerate  the  Sabbath- 
day,  having  requested  Mr.  Gallaudet  to 
become  their  temporary  preacher  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  (the  use  of  which 
was  liberally  granted  to  them,)  he  ac- 
ceded to  their  wishes,  and  delivered  the 
sermons  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  publication  now  before  us.  They 
are  discourses  of  no  ordinary  merit; 
they  discuss  the  most  important  points 
of  Christian  Faith  and  practice,  con- 
cisely, indeed,  but  with  such  perspicuity, 
comprehensiveness  and  earnestness,  as 
render  them  a  valuable  assistant  to  those 
who  devote  a  part  of  the  Sunday  to 
private  devotional  reading,  or  to  the  in- 
struction of  their  families.  Numerous 
animated  and  impressive  passages  offered 
themselves  for  extraction,  for  which  we 
have  not  room.  The  last  discourse, 
which  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  educating 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  poissesses  very  su- 
perior merit.  Its  avowed  design  is,  to 
state  the  several  advantages  likely  to 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  this  asy- 
lum, and  to  propose  several  motives, 
which  should  inf^pire  those  interested  in 
its  welfare  with  reuewed  zeal,  and  with 
hopes  of  ultimate  success.  From  this 
eloquent  and  pathetic  sermon,  we  select 
one  single  extract,  and  shall  rejoice  if 
the  perusal  of  it  shall  lead  any  of  onr 
readers,  who  may  not  be  apprised  of 
the  existence  of  a  similar  institution  in 
this    metropolis,     to    contribute    their 
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than  that  of  the  body;  there  are  chains 
more  galling  than  those  of  the  dungeon — 
the  immortal  mind  preyipg  upon  itself,  and 
so  imprisoned  as  not  to  be  able  to  unfold 
i(s  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  to 
attain  to  the  comprehension  and  enjoyment 
of  those  objects,  which  the  Creator  has 
designed  as  the  sources  of  its  highest  ex- 
pectations and  hopes.  Such  must  often  be 
the  condition  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and 
dumb!  What  mysterioos  darkness  must 
sadden  their  souls  1  How  imperfectly  can 
they  account  for  the  wonders  that  surround 
them  1  Must  not  each  one  of  them,  in  the 
language  of  thought,  sometimes  say,  '*  What 
is  it  that  makes  me  differ  from  my  fellow 
men  ^  Why  are  they  so  much  my  supe- 
riors ?  What  is  that  strange  mode  of  com* 
municating,  by  which  they  understand 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  which  enhvens  their  faces  with  the 
brightest  expresstooN  of  joy  ?  Why  do  I 
not  possess  it;  or  why  can  it  not  be  com- 
municated to  me }  What  are  those  mys- 
terious characters,  over  which  they  pore 
with  such  incessant  delight,  and  which 
seem  to  gladden  the  hours  that  pass  by  me 
so  sad  and  cheerless  ?  Wkat  mean  the  ten 
thousand  customs,  which  1  witness  in  the 
private  circles  and  the  public  assemblies, 
and  which  possess  such  mighty  influence 
over  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  those 
around  me  ?  And  that  termination  of  life ; 
that  placing  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth, 
those  whom  I  have  loved  so  long  and  so 
tenderly;  how  it  makes  me  shudder!-* 
What  is  death?— Why  are  my  friends  thus 
laid  by  and  forgotten  ?  Will  they  never 
revive  from  this  strange  slumber?  Shall 
the  grass  always  grow  over  them  ?  Shall 
I  see  their  faces  no  more  for  ever  ?  And 
must  I  also  thus  cease  to  move,  and  fall 
into  an  eternal  sleep  ?** 

And  these  are  the  meditations  of  an  im- 
mortal mind— looking  through  the  grates  of 
its  prison-house  upon  objects,  on  which 
the  ray  of  Revelation  ahed  no  light,  but  all 
of  which  are  obscured  by  the  shadows  of 
doubt,  or  shrowded  in  the  darkest  gloom 
of  ignorance.  And  this  mind  nutjf  be  set 
free ;  may  be  enabled  to  expatiate  through 
the  iMundieas  fields  of  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral research;  may  have  the  cheering  doc- 
trines of  life  and  immortality,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  nnfolded  to  its  view ;  may  be 
Jed  to  understand  who  is  the  author  of  its 
being— what  are  its  duties  to  him—how  its 
offences  may  be  pardoned  -«•  how  its 
affections  may  he  purified  fbrougli  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit— bow  it  may  at  last 
gain  the  victory  over  death,  and  triumph 
•rer  the  borrora  of  the  grave.    Instead  of 


having  the  scope  of  its  viuon  terminated 
by  the  narrow  horizon  of  human  life,  it 
stretches  into  the  endless  expanse  of  eter- 
nity ; — instead  of  looking,  with  contracted 
gaze,  at  the  little  circle  of  visible  objects, 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  rises  to  the 
majestic  contemplation  of  its  own  immortal 
existence,  to  the  sublime  conception  of  an 
Infinite  and.  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  to 
|he  ineffable  dbplays  of  his  goodness  in  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love. 


Considerations  on  the  Origin^  Progress^ 
and  present  State  eftke  Enf^lish  Bamkntfi 
Lawst  with  reference  to  their  existing  de- 
fects, humbly  submitted  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  Bankrupt 
Laws*  By  John  Coles,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boards.    Maxwell,  London,  18 IS. 

That  the  bankrupt  laws,  now  in  ex- 
istence are  inadequate  to  the  pnrposes 
for  which  they  were  designed,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  those,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
is  confirmed  by  melancholy  experience* 
That  some  remedies  ought  to  be  applied, 
is  equally  acknowledged. — ^That  none 
remedies  will  hereafter  be  attempted, 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  design  of  goremment, 
that  the  subject  should  undergo  a  foil 
and  enlarged  discussion,  during  the  next 
session  of  parliament.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  the  work  before  us  will  be  found 
of  eminent  service.  We  have  never 
seen  so  full,  clear,  and  luminous  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  general  practice  of  the 
bankrupt  laws,  in  so  interesting  and 
agreeable  a  form.  Theory  and  practice 
ar^  mutually  combined ;  so  as  to  be  use* 
fol,  not  only  to  the  politician  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  but  also  to  the  corn- 
mon  practitioner, — ^indeed,  to  every  per- 
son, who  wishes  to  become  acqoainted 
with  this  branch  of  our  jurisprudence. 
To  the  practitioner  this  work  will  be 
highly  useful ;  as  we  conceive  that  many 
of  the  hints  and  improvements  suggested, 
may  hereafter  be  adopted.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  work  is  weU  arranged,  writ- 
ten  with  neatness,  and  even  elegance, 
and  does  much  cr^t  to  the  judgemeol, 
I  and  talents  of  the  author. 
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Tke  Practical  Abridgement  of  the  Laws 
vfOtstoms  and  Excite,  relative  to  the  Im- 
port, Export,  and  Coasting  Trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Depeudencie«, 
corrected  to  September  1,  1818.  ,  By 
Charles  Pope.  Large  8vo.  £1,  158. 
Baldwin  and  Co^  London,  1818. 
Twice  have  we  already  had  occasion 
to  give  the  wilHog  meed  of  our  appro- 
bation to  Mr.  Pope's  valuable  and  impor- 
tant publication.*  The  favourable  re- 
ception given  to  his  labours  has  stimu- 
lated him  to  render  them  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage,  and  the  result  is 
tbe  present  greatly  improved  edition. 
The  additions  which  are  introduced  in 
it,  comprise  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
passed  during  the  last  session,  relative 
to  tbe  various  subjects  discussed  by  our 
aathor,— the  whole  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  intercourse  reciprocally  carried 
on  with  the  British  West  Indies,  Fo- 
reign West  Indies,  British  America,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America,— 
the  laws  relating  to  pilots  and  pilotage 
with  the  rates  payable  for  the  same, — 
the  duties  of  pilotage,  scavage  and  bail- 
Jage,— the  East  India,  West  India,  Lon- 
don, Rotherbithe,  and  Bristol  dock 
rates,  together  with  all  the  officially  pro- 
mulgated acU  of  parliament,  and  bye 
laws  respecting  the  docks,  piers,  lights, 
and  harbour  of  Liverpool ;  and  (what 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important 
additions)  the  American  navigation  laws 
and  tariff. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of  refe- 
rence, Mr.  Pope  has  divided  his  book 
into  Titles  and  Rules,  To  the  leading 
titles  he  has  prefixed  remarks,  tend- 
ing to  elucidate  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  impart  other  useful  informa- 
tion ;  and  he  has  also  judiciously  en- 
larged  the  general  index,  so  as  to  shew 
at  one  view,  the  various  raniifications 
belonging  to  each  articli?  or  place. 

Another  important  feature  in  this  edi- 
tion is,  the  introduction  of  the  whole 
of  the  present  regulations  of  customs 
and  excise,  relative  to  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  a)l  parts  of  the  worid, 
either  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  goods 
may  be  imported,  warehoused,  or  car- 


•  See  Lit.  Pad.  O.  8.  vol.  XII.  p.  200,  and 
ToLXT.p.733. 


ried  coastwise,  or  to  the  quantum  of  du- 
ties, drawbacks,  bounties  or  premiums 
to  be  paid  or  allowed.  Such  miscella- 
neous matters  have  likewise  been  added, 
as  the  information  of  intelligent  mercan- 
tile men,  and  the  author's  long  experi- 
ence, have  suggested  to  him  as  valuable. 
Altogether,  this  is  the  completest 
manual  of  Mercantile  Law  which  has 
ever  issued  from  the  British  press;  and 
tbe  variety,  extent,  and  accuracy  of  the 
information  it  contains,  claim  for  it 
a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  mercan- 
tile man,  as  well  as  every  officer  ojf  the 
customs  and  excise,  throughout  the 
British  dominions. 


Melancholy  Effusions,  with  a  few  Mis- 
cellanies.   By  W.  Weaver.     Foolscap 
8vo.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    London, 
.  181B. 

The  anthor  of  these  Effusions,  de- 
signates himself  a  private  in  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  They  are 
introduced  by  an  affectionate  dedication 
to  his  son,  from  which  we  learn,  that 
they  '^  were  not  written  in  the  shades  of 
retirement,  where  the  mind  has  ample 
room  to  expand,  nor  with  a  heart  un- 
ruffled by  distress ;  but  in  the  bustle  of 
a  barrack-room,  exposed  to  the  jeers  and 
obscenity  of  his  comrades,  and  with  a 
bosom  absorbed  in  sadness  and  sorrow." 
Unfavourable  as  such  a  situation  must 
be  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses, 
these  Effusions  are  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  feeling  mind,  and  exhibit 
much  poetical  genius. 


A  New  Latin  Primer,  or  Companion 
to  Latin  Grammars.  By  Joseph  Guy, 
Junr.  18mo.  Is.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy,  London. 

Although  in  our  number  for  July, 
(p.  594)  we  differed  in  opinion  from  this 
respectable  tutor,  concerning  the  best 
mode  of  correcting  bad  orthography  in 
young  pupils,  we  are  happy  on  tbe  pre- 
sent occasion  to  express  our  favourable 
judgement  of  his  *  New  Latin  Primer.' 
His  design,  in  this  publication,  is  to  fur- 
nish the  learner  with  an  easy  practice 
on  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  in 
all  their  variety,  as  exhibited  in  tbe  La- 
tin Accidence ;  and  this  object  be  has 
accomplished  in  a  simple  and  perspic 
manner. 
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A  Tour  tkrough  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  with  Notices  of  its  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c.  &c.  collected 
durios^  a  residence  of  twelve  years.  By 
Capt.  John  Barnes,  l^mo.  78.  Rlchard- 
^•:  son,  London,  1817. 

Though  much  of*  the  interest  which, 
two  years  a^o,  was  excited  concerning 
this  island,  has  subsided ;  yet  this  to- 
puii^raphical  account  of  it  will  always 
be  deservins^  of  attentioD,  as  an  ac- 
curate addition  to  our  stores  of  geo- 
graphical science.  The  author's  long 
residence  on  St.  Helena,  and  his  ofiirial 
situation  there  as  Civil  and  Military 
Surveyor  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, have  enabled  him  to  collect  nu- 
merous particulars  respecting  the  is- 
land :  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
he  appears  to  have  neerlected  no  means 
of  obtaining  correct  information.  Some 
details  are  annexed  relative  to  the  arrest 
and  detejDtion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
of  whom   a  correct  likeness  is  prefixed. 


Jluthorsy  Editors^  and  Publishers^  are  particularly 
requested  to  fonvard  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  post  paid,  an  or  befere  the  igth  day  qf 
each  months  the  titles,  prices,  and  other  parti- 
culars of  works  in  hand,  or  publiskedf  for  this 
department  of  the  work, 

BOOKS  AMNOVNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert  Southey  Esq.  haiin  the  press,  in  2 
8vo.  volumes,  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  English  Me- 
thodists. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Fawceft,  D,D. 
fifty-four  years  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Waingate  and  Hebden  Bridge,  near  Hah- 
fax,  will  shortly  be  published  by  his  son. 

CHFMISTRY. 

Dr.  Henry  is  printing  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry. 

Dr.  Bostock  will  shortly  publish  the  His- 
tory and  Present  State  of  Galvanism. 

COMMERCE. 

The  editor  of  Mortimer's  Commercial 
Dictionary,  Universal  Comniercey  and 
other  publications  upon  similar  subjects, 
has  in  the  press  a  work,  entitled  Foreign 
Exchanges,  being  a  complete  srt  of  tables 
of  foreign  exchanges,  calculated  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  course  of  exchange, 
and  from  one  penny  to  one  thousand  poiiiKis 


sterling.  It  will  shew,  at  oae  view,  mny 
sum  of  foreign  money  reduced  into  Bfitiih 
sterling,  and  British  money  into  Ibrdga. 
Tables  shewing  the  method  of  caicuUtiag 
the  exchanges  t>etween  the  different  cttiet 
on  the  continent  with  each  other;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  table  of  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary monies  of  the  world,  the  mode  of 
reckoning  the  same,  and  their  value  re- 
duced into  British  sterling.  The  price  to 
subiicribers  %vill  be  £].  lOs.  to  doo  aubecri- 
bers  £2.  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the 
work. 

EDUOATIOir. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  tborougfa 
Bats,  in  conversations  between  a  mother 
and  a  daughter  of  ten  years  old. 

A  short  History  of  France,  after  the  nan- 
ner  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Hiatories  for 
Children,  by  a  Daughter  of  that  Lady. 

A  School  Astrouomy,  accompaMied  with 
plates,  is  now  in  the  press,  by  Mr.  Goy,  in 
a  small  volume,  the  size  of  the  popular 
School  Geography,  published  by  bim.  The 
work  will  comprise  all  that  can  be  loterert- 
ing  to  youth,  and  within  their  comprebni- 
sion.  it  is  designed  as  a  general  ciaas  book 
in  schools,  enabling  teachers  to  make  the 
elements  of  astronomy  a  regular  braocfa  of 
school  education. 

In  the  press,  Questions  adapted  to  Gold- 
smith's  abridged  History  of  Grveee,  dr- 
sigued  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  partko- 
larly  applicable,  from  the  niioatrncss  of 
their  subdivision,  to  those  schools  lo  which 
the  pupils  are  arranged  in  claaaes  acrordiag 
to  the  national  plan  of  instructioo. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  an  improved 
edition  of  his  larger  work  on  Latin  Prosody 
and  Versification. 

HISTORY. 

The  6fth  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  by  Bryan  Edward^ 
continued  to  the  present  time,  in  four  Svo. 
vols,  with  a  4to.  one  of  maps  and  plates, 
is  expected  early  in  next  month. 

MCDICINE. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomson  will  soon  pnblisk 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  a  Nursery,  io- 
.tended  to  give  information  to  yoong  mo- 
thers, and  those  likely  to  become  such. 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  preparing  new  editions* 
considerably  improved,  of  his  three  works 
on  Scarlet  Fever,  &c.,  Typhus  Fever,  and 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Mr,  A.  T.  Thomson  has  in  the  press*  in 
an  8vo.  vol.  Ihe  London  Dispensatory,  con- 
taining the  elements  and  practice  of  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Pharmacy,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  London,  £dmboigh»  aod  Dab- 
liu  Pharmacopeeias. 

The  third  edition  of  the  late  Dr,  Sann- 
der'a  Treatise  on  DiMSce  of  tke  Eje,  with 
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a«hori  aooooBt  of  hk  life  by  Dr.  F«rre^  will 
•ooo  appear. 

Mr,  J.  G.  Mtnsford  will  soon  pablish*  io 
-evo.  an  Inquiry  ioto  the  InOuence  of  Situa- 
lions  io  PuUnooary  Couaumptioo,  and  on 
the  Duration  of  \M^ 

Dr.  James  Johnson  has  nearly  ready,  a 
snail  work  on  the  Gout,  containing  a  po- 
pular new  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  na- 
ture, cure,  and  preyeution  of  that  formid- 
able disease. 

The  proprietors  of  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  an  original  work, 
formerly  conducted  by  Dr.  Bradley,  and 
latterly  by  Drs.  Batty,  Fotliei^ill,  and 
others,  announce  an  engagement  with  two 
additional  editors.  Dr.  Thomas  Parkinson, 
for  the  medical  department,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  for  the  surgical  department; 
who  hare  formed  extensi?e  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  as 
well  in  Enelaiid,  as  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  SUtes.  They  will,  conse- 
quently, be  enabled  to^ present  the  readers 
of  their  Journal,  in  every  number,  with  the 
earliest  information  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry, 
pharmacy,  botany,  and  natural  history; 
together  with  critical  analyses  of  the  best 
works  published  in  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America.  Their 
extensive  foreign  connexions  have  induced 
them  to  devote  a  distinct  department  in  the 
journal  to  tbia  object;  and  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  this  new  feature  will  appear  in  the 
uumber  published  on  the  1st  of  October. 

mSCKLLANIES. 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Doty,  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Rising,  will  be  speed- 
ily published. 

XATURAL  BISTORT. 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  will  soon  publish, 
in  4to.  a  Conchology  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  also,  in  8vo.  the  Elements  of  Zoo- 
logy, both  works  illustrated  by  figures 
drawn  from  nature. 

HOTELS. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Year  and 
a  Day,  a  novel,  in  3  vols,  by  Madame 
Panache,  author  of  Manners. 

In  the  press,  Caatles  in  the  Air,  or  the 
Whims  of  my  Aunt,  d  vols. 

Charenton,  or  the  Follies  of  the  Age,  a 
philosophical  romance,  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Lourdoueix.  Charenton  is 
well  known  to  be  the  public  establishment 
near  Paris,  for  insane  persons.  The  author 
has  chosen  it  for  the  scene  of  adventures, 
and  some  supposed  inhabitants  of  it  are  his 
Dramatis  Personae.  This  work  gives  a 
view  of  the  political  state  of  France ;  of  its 
parties;  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  age 
to  the  general  iotereits  of  maoklfidi  and  of 


the  ultimate  object  of  civilization  in  its  si- 
lent progress  towards  universal  good. 

Inutile  press,  T^e  Authoress,  a  tale,  by 
the  author  of  Rachel. 

PHILOLOOT. 

In  the  press,  a  Grammatical  Apalysia 
(on  a  plan  perfectly  simple,  and  altogether 
new)  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spsnish,  Ger- 
man, theantient  and  modern  Greek,  Latin* 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac  languages,  with  a 
classical  vocabulary,  whereby  those  Ian* 
guages  may  be  respectively  acquired  with 
facility,  by  the  Uev.  Fred.  Nolan,  author 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate,  &c.  &c.  The  modern  Greek 
will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Calbo»  a  native  of 
the  Ionian  Republic,  and  Public  Lecturer 
on  Greek  litcrsiture.  Thia  work  will  lie 
handsomely  printed  in  one  vol.  Idmo.  and 
be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  grammatical 
apparatus  to  Mr.  BagsteKs  Polyglott  Bible, 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

POCTRT. 

A  volume  of  Poems  apd  Songs,  chiefiF 
in  the  Scotish  dialect,  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Rd. 
Gall,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Iron  Mask,  a  poem,  by  the  author  of 
the  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  in  the  press. 

In  the  press.  Night,  a  descriptive  poem, 
by  M.  E.  Elliot,  Jun.  being  an  attempt  tp 
paint  the  scenery  of  night  as  connected 
with  great  and  interesting  events. 

.In  the  course  of  December  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  Beauties  of  Affection,  and  other 
poems,  by  G.  H.  Toulmin. 

POLITICAL  ECOVOMT. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  will  soon  pub- 
lish, a  second  edition,  with  considerable 
additions,  of  an  Inquiry  intojthe  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Public  Wealth. 

THEOLOaT. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  will  soon  pub- 
lish,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

Prospectus  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Cal* 
met*s  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible;  ex- 
plaining the  names,  histories,  kr.of  persons, 
places,  and  natural  productions  mentioned 
in  scripture;  the  antiquities,  buildings, 
coins,  habits,  laws,  customs,  peculiaritiea  of 
the  Jews,  &c.  &c.&c.  with  the  Fragments, 
containing  entirely  new  lllustrationa  of 
Scripture  mddentsand  expressions,  selected 
from  the  most  authentic  historians,  travel- 
lers, &c.  containing  many  occurrences  and 
observations  extremely  interestioga  and 
highly  entertaining :  illustrated  by  several 
hundred  plates  of  views,  maps,  plans* 
dresses,  &c.  Four  parta,  each  containing 
six  sheets  of  Dictionary,  six  sheets  of 
Fragments  illostrating  Scripture  incidents, 
and  at  leaat  aix  plates,  are  now  ready 
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for  delivery,  and  will  be  continued  with 
all  possible  speed.  It  is  presumed,  that 
the  extent  of  Che  whole  will  very  Nttle 
exceed,  if  at  all,  that  of  the  former  editions, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  additions. 

It  has  t>een  the  object  of  emulation  to 
others;  but  its  imitators  have  either  failed 
in  their  imitation, — or  have  depended  for 
tlieir  merit  on  the  labours  of  Calmet, — or 
have  sunk  into  disesteem,  and  never  have 
obtained  authority.  The  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  plates  has  l>een  too  expensive 
for  the  means  of  plagiarists :  they  have 
copied,  but  they  could  not  rival;  and,  ori- 
ginal information  they  had  none. 

The  approbation  of  the  British  public 
has  been  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire;  and  the  American  press  has 
reprinted  verbatim  from  our  former  editions ; 
it  is  now,  therefore,  necessary  to  maintain 
the  superiority  of  the  London  copy,  by  com- 
bining those  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  long  and  anxious  experi- 
ence of  more  thvi  twenty  years. 

The  nature  of  these  improvements  may 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words: — In  the  first 
place,  the  Dictionary  is  now  complete  in 
one  alphabetical  series,  the  words  contained 
in  the  former  Supplement  being  incorpo- 
rated in  their  proper  places.  The  whole 
of  theCreograpbical  Index,  originally  a  dis* 
tinct  part  of  the  Sarred  Geography,  form- 
ing the  fifth  volume,  consisting  entirely  of 
new  matter,  is  also  included ;  so  that,  it  is 
presumed,  the  additions  of  various  kinds 
will  form  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  one  third 
of  the  present  edition ;  distinguished  from 
the  original,  by  being  enclosal  in  brack- 

The  approbation  bestowed  on  the  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture,  by  means  of  local  in- 
formation derived  from  the  East,  has  l)een 
too  general  and  too  lively  to  be  misunder- 
atood.  These  Fragments  have  been  the 
fource  and  the  support  of  sundry  similar 
undertakings :  they  have  furnished  extracts 
without  numt>er  to  periodical  publications, 
and  have  formed  the  basis  and  the  body  of 
volumes.  They  are  now  revised ;  and  many 
things  are  more  clearly  expressed,  in 
consequence  of  more  effectnal  information, 
with  considerable  additions;  but,  it  has 
been  thought  adviseable  to  retain  their 
former  order,  not  to  disturb  the  numerous 
refrencesmade  to  them,  as  well  in  the  work 
itself,  as  by  late  writers.  In  consequence, 
this  division  will  t>e  enlarged  from  one  vo- 
lume, inconveniently  thick,  to  two  volumes. 
The  additional  paris  may  be  had  separately, 
for  the  accommodation  of  original  subscri- 
bers. 

The  plates  will  also  form  an  atlas,  or  vo- 
lume by  themselfesy  arranged  alphabets 


cally:  each  subject  will  be  partlcQlarly  ex- 
plained; and  their  otiiitv  will  l>e  iucreaaed 
by  a  great  increaae  or  references.  Such 
plates  as  have  been  injured  in  working  (for 
several  have  printed  no  less  than  four  or 
and  five  thousand  impressions)  are  cancelled 
new  plates  are  engnved  in  their  stead; 
others  are  carefully  revised,  and  correc- 
tions and  additions  are  inserted  throughout. 
The  wliole  will  be  uniformly  printed,  on 
paper  of  the  best  quality ;  and  in  short,  the 
work  will  be  placed  in  that  state  which  the 
Editor  presumes  will  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  public,  and  most  honourable  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  it. 

TOPOO&APHT. 

The  continuation  of  Mr  Bigiand*a  His- 
tory of  Gloucestershire  is  actually  l>egttn  at 
the  press,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  be  soon 
expected  to  appear. 

Mr.  John  Chalmers,  author  of  a  History 
of  Malvern,  is  printing  a  History  of  Wor- 
cester, abridged  from  the  histories  of  Dr. 
Nash  and  Mr.  Green,  with  much  additional 
information. 

Dr.  J.  Maccullock  will  soon  publish,  an 
Account  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
particularly  with  regard  to  Geology,  in  two 
8vo.  vols,  with  a  4to.  vol.  of  illustrative  en- 
gravings. 

In  the  press  a  work  of  considerable  in- 
terest, intitled  'The  General  Gaaetteer,  or 
£migrant*s  Guide  to  the  Western  and  South 
Western  States  and  Territories  of  America; 
containing  a  geographical  and  statistical 
description  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  In- 
diana, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio;  the  Territories  of  Alabama, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York;  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
road  and  river  routes  west  of  the  Aleghany 
mountains,  and  the  connecting  roads  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  city, 
to  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg. 
Accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  engraved  expressly  for  this  work 
from  Mellisb*s  large  map,  improved  to  Ja- 
nuary 1,  1818. 

YOYAOBS  AMD  TRAYELS. 

Miss  Hutton  is  alKNit  to  publiah  the  Tour 
of  Africa,  containing  a  concise  acooont  of 
all  the  countries  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Lieut.  Elmhirst  is  about  to  publiah  Oc- 
currences during  a  Six  Months  Residence 
in  the  Province  of  Calabria  Uiteriore  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

Mr.  G.  Russell,  of  his  Majesty's  Office 
of  Works,  has  in  the  press,  a  Tour  through 
Sicily  in  1815. 

John  Crawford,  Esq.  late  retident  at  tbe 
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court  of  the  lultair  of  Jaya»  ia  preparing  a 
Description  of  the  Islatids  of  Java,  Bali,  and 
Celebes,  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelaga 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fearon  will  soon  publish,  in 
an  8va  vol.  Sketches  of  America,  being  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  of  more  than  five 
thousand  mtles  through  the  eastern  and 
western  states. 

Mr.  W  Westall,  who  acompanied  Cap. 
tain  Flinders  on  his  voyage  round  the 
worId«  has  lately  executed  a  work,  consist- 
ing of  a  variety  of  Views  of  the  Caves  in 
the  North-west  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  particularly  Malham  Cove 
and  Gordale  Scar. 

They  are  not  only  highly  picturesque, 
but  appear  to  be  geologically  correct  repre- 
aentations  of  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scenes  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  a 
atrange  circumstance,  that  no  work  upon 
the  same  subject  has  before  appeared,  as 
the  caves  have  for  some  years  past  attracts 
ed  a  great  many  visitors. 

BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life 
of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist,  com- 
piled from  his  private  diary  and  letters,  the 
journal  of  his  confidential  attendant,  the 
commuoicatioira  of  his  family  and  surviving 
friends,  and  other  authentic  sources  of  in- 
formation, most  of  it  entirely  original,  by 
James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple^  Barrister  at  Law.  Embellished 
with  two  highly  finished  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard.    4to. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  and  Ap- 
plication of  Chemical  Re-agents  or  Tests, 
with  concise  directions  for  analyzing  ores 
or  metals,  soils,  manures,  and  mineral  wa- 
ters, illustrated  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
by  Fredrick  Accum,  Operative  Chemist, 
with  copper  plates,  the  2d  edition,  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  12mo.  9s. 

The  Practical  Abridgement  of  the  Laws 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  relative  to  the  Im- 
port, Export,  and  Coasting  Trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Dependencies ;  including 
tables  of  the  duties,  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  premiums.  Interspersed  with  the  trea- 
tises with  foreign  powers,  regulations  of 
trading  companies,  proclamations,  orders 
in  council,  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  opi- 
Dions  of  law  officers,  and  official  documents. 
TV>  which  are  now  added,  the  Russia  and 
Levant  dues ;  duties  of  scavage,  package, 
and  baillage,  and  pilotage  and  dock  rates  ; 
together  with  the  American  navigation 
lawa  and  tariff.  The  statntea  brought  down 


to  the  end  of  58  Geo.  HI.  and  the  other 
parts  to  September  1,  1818,  by  Charles 
Pope,  fourth  edition,  in  one  large  closely 
printed  volume,  8vo.  £l.  15s. 

QRAMA. 

Teatro  Espanol,  Number  VU.  containing 
Porta  Puente  J  nan  a.  Corned  i  a  de  Lope  de 
Vega,  3s.    Completing  the  the  1st  voK 

EDUCATION. 

Le  Traducteur,  or  Historical,  Dramatic,, 
and  Miscellaneous  Selections  from  the  best 
French  writers  of  t|ie  present  day,  adapted 
for  pupils,  on  a  plan  calculated  to  render 
reading  and  translation  peculiarly  service- 
able ill  acquiring  the  French  language. 
With  an  Atntract  of  Grammar,  a  selection 
of  idioms  and  explanatory  notes,  by  P.  F. 
Merlet,  19mo.  6s.' 

Advice  to  the  Teens,  or  Practical  Helps- 
toward  the  Formation  of  One's  Own  Cha« 
racter.  by  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  foolscap 
8vo.  5s.  boards. 

Letters' on  French   History,    from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  Re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Bour-  ^ 
bon,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  Bigland, 
12mo,  6s.. 

Les  Jeunes  Vendeens,  ou  le  Frere  et  la 
Scsur,  a  tale  founded  on  actual  facts  which 
fell  under  the  observations  of  the  authored 
or  her  family  during  the  Vendean  War,  by 
the  late  Madime  Bernard,  ISmo.  48  bd. 
•  A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Lite- 
rature, comprehending  the  principles  of 
language  and  style,  the  elements  of  taste 
and  criticism,  with  rules  for  the  study  of 
composition  and  eloquence,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  examples,  selected  chiefly  from 
the  British  Classics,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  private  teachers,  by  Alexander  Jamie- 
son,  12mo,  6s.  6d.  bound. 
lAw. 

A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Trial 
which  took  place  at  the  last  Dorchester 
Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  a 
Special  Jury,  in  the  case  of  the  King  on  the 
prosecution  of  George  Lowman  Tuckett, 
Esq.  versus  James  Bowditch  and  nine  other 
defendants,  upon  an  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy, assault,  and  false  imprisonment; 
taken  from  the  short-hand  notes  of  Mr. 
Richardson. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  pub- 
lished by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
ciety of  London,  vol.  9,  part  i,  8vo.  12s. 
l>oards. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious 
Fever  uf  this  Country,  as  exemplifi^  in 
the  Epidemic  now  prevailing  in  London, 
with  the  appropriate  method  of  treatment 
as  practised  in  the  House  of  Recovery.  To 
which  are  added,  Observations  on  the  Na« 
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tore  and  Propertiei  of  CoOtiigloD,  tendiD^ 
to  correct  the  popular  notions  on  this  sub- 
jectf  and  pointing  out  the  means  of  preven- 
tion, by  Thomas  Ba(eman»  M.D.  F.L.S. 
8ro-  0s.  6d. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  &c,  &c.  new  and  second  hand, 
including  an  extensive  collection  of  foreign 
publications  recnetly  imported,  a  complete 
list  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  London, 
Hours  of  Attendance,  ^r.  \c.  Published 
by  Massrs.  Anderson  and  Chase,  12mo.    « 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy,  for 
the  nse  of  Students  engaged  in  Dissection. 
By  Edward  Stanley,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's HoHpital,  I2mo. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach, 
its  Fabric  and  Functions.'  By  T.  C.  Speer. 
M.  D.  Rvo.  5s. 

ObservationB  on  a  Striduloui  aQection  of 
the  bowels,  and  on  some  varieties  of  Spi- 
nal disease,  with  an  appendix  of  cases. 
By  J.  Bradley,  M.  D.  8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol. 
SB.  Royal  8vo  £\  Us.  6d. 

Eocyrlopasdia  Metropolitaiia,    part  9. 
£i  \H.  boards ;  and  on  superfine  royal  pa- 
per* with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates, 
£2  2s. 

El  Gspanol  Constitucional,  o  Miscelanesf 
de  Politica,  Cienceas  y  Artes,  Literatura. 
Number  ),  price  Ss.— Periodico  Mensual, 
34s.  per  year,  or  I7t.  per  half  year. 

HOTELS. 

Myself  and  Friend  ;  by  Anne  Plumptree. 
4  vols,  lit  mo.  £{  4s.  boards. 

Woman,  or  Minor  Maxims,  a  Sketch. 
2  vols.  1 1s. 

Dunethvin,  or  the  Visit  to  Paris.  4  vols. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Orphan^s  Visit ;  by 
Mrs.  Strutt.    S  vols.  l6s.  6d. 

Nun  of  Santa  Maria  di  Tindaro;  by 
Louisa  Sidney  Stanhope.    S  vols.  Ids.  6d. 

The  Bandit  Chief  or  the  Lords  of  Ur- 
vino,  a  Romance.    4  vols.  ll.  2s. 

An  Angel's  Form,  and  a  Devil's  Heart ; 
by  Selina  Davenport.    4  vols.  ll.  2. 

The  Cumberland  Cottager}  by  Miss 
Broderick,     3  vols.  \6n,  6d. 

The  Recluse  of  Albyn  Hall;  by  Zarah 
Wentwortb.  3  vols.  l6s.  6d. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  second  serie^. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleish 
iMtham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish  Clerk 
of  Gandercleugh,*4  vols.  12  mo.  £1.  Its. 

POKTIIT. 

The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  poem, 
inscribed  to  His  Royal  Higbnctt  Prince 
Leopokl,  Svo.  4s.  6d. 


Revenge  Defeated,  and  Self  Poniibed, 
a  dramatic  poem,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

Kleists  Vernal  Season,  a  poem,  trans- 
lated from  the  Germanv  after  the  manner 
of  Thompson,  second  edition,  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Forgiveness  insepyably  con- 
nected with  Reconciliation^  or  review  of 
Peter's  Remarks  "  on  Christian  Forgive- 
ness," in  the  Baptist  Magazine  for  August, 
1818,    By  Paul,  price  2s. 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  satisfac- 
tory determination  of  the  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scrip! ures  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ ;  including  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Befsham's  Calm 
Inquiry,  and  of  the  other  principal  Unita- 
rian works  on  the  same  subject.  By  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  vol.  1,  «vo,  Us, 

Chambers'  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels; or  a  Series  of  Narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed  as 
to  bring  the  whole  into  one  regular  rela- 
tion, having  the  references  brought  onder 
the  verses,  Svo,  iSs. 

Sermons,  in  which  the  Connection  is 
traced  between  a  belief  of  the  Troths  of 
Revelation  and  the  Character,  Comfort, 
and  Prospects  of  Christians.  By  the  Rev. 
Miles  Jackson,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's, 
Leeds,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  Svo,  128. 

Sermons  on  Several  Subjects  and  Occa- 
sions. By.  William  Hett,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
Svo,  ISs.  boards. 

More  work  for  Dr.  Hawker ;  in  a  reply 
to  his  misrepresentations  of  the  Goniel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 
price  is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Panorama  of  Paris  and  \U  environs, 
with  31  plates  descriptive  of  as  many  of 
the  most  striking  Public  Edifices*  32mo. 
4s.  second  edition. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gains* 
borough,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  :  toge- 
ther with  a  Topographical  account  of  Stow, 
principally  in  illustration  of  its  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  Roman  Sidnacester. 
WiUi  four  plates  and  a  map,  Svo,  10a.  6d. 
hoHhls. 

Histrionic  Topography;  or,  the  Birlh 
Places,  Resideuces,  and  Funeral  Monu- 
nieiita  of  the  most  distinguished  Actora» 
in  ilem>  Svo,  price  12s. 

The  sixth  and  final  part,  of  Dugdale'a 
History  of  ^t.  Panra  Cathedral :  with  a 
roiitin nation  nnd  additions,  including  the 
republication  of  Sir  William  Duedale'a 
life  from  his  own  manuscripts.  By  Henry 
Ellis,  £sq.  F.  R.S.Sec.S.  A. 
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dFoveign  Hiterarfi  ^sittit. 

America  :  United  States. 
Travels  tlirou|^h  tlie  United  States,  in 
1806  and  1807,  1809-11  ;  with  Remnrkaon 
the  Pi^ssages  between  A mrrioa  and  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland  and  Canada,  fiy 
Jobu  Mellish.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates, 
Maps.     Pfailad(>lphia« 

The  anthor  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  set- 
Hod  at  Philadelphia,  as  an  Eng^raver  of 
Maps :  be  piildishes  tlit^se  as  (he  results  of 
his  different  Travels  by  land  and  by  water, 
•■  well  in  the  old  country  as  in  ihi?  new. 
The  first  chapter  contains  the  history  of 
his  Voyage  from  Glasgow  to  Savannah, 
which  proved  to  be  a  tedious  transit  of 
sixty  oue  days.  The  second  describes  his 
occapations  while  at  sea;  with  anaceount 
of  (he  prevailing  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  a 
description  of  tbeGulf  of  Mexico,  of  the 
baoka  of  NewfoondJand,  and  the  Ice 
Islands.  The  third  chapter  describes  Sa* 
▼aonah,  and  its  environs.  The  rest  of  this 
vol  tune  narrates  his  adventures  and  ohser- 
yatlons  in  bis  different  excursions  in  the 
interior  of  America.  To  this  Volume  are 
annexed  Observations  on  the  Yellow 
Fever,  and  on  a  remedy  reported  as  a  spe- 
cific, by  Thomas  Payne;— on  the  low- 
landers  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  town  of 
Glasgow,— also, on  the  Commerce  between 
Britain  and  America. 

The  second  Volume  is  occupied  with 
descriptions  of  the  Western  territory  of  the 
United  Slates  ;  some  of  them  more  local, 
oihers  more  general ;  some  of  them  not 
very  new,  others  interesting  :  among  the 
latter  are  the  writer's  accounts  of  the  terri- 
toxy  of  Indiana,  of  the  Illinois,  and_what 
delerves  particular  attention—of  the  Bri- 
tish  possessions  in  North  America.  These 
genet al  observations  form  the  conclusion 
of  the  Volume;  which  is  accompanied  by 
Maps  and  Views,  intended,  no  doubt,  as 
specimens  of  the  autbor*s  skill  in  his  pro- 
fossion. 

America  is,  in  reality,  so  little  known  in 
its  extent,  and  its  interior  regions,  thnt 
every  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of 
our  information,  deserves  distinction.  We 
are  glad  to  sec  by  the  public  reports,  that 
^eat  numbers  of  onr  countrymen,  who 
»eek  to  better  their  fortunes  by  emigra- 
tion, prefer  the  British  dominions  in  Ca- 
nada  ;  and  we  trust,  that  when  Mr.  Mel- 
lisb  has  again  occasion  to  estimate  the 
popalation  of  Upper  Canada,  he  will  find 
•t^  doabied  and  trebled. 

BAVAftlA. 

M.  Aloise  Seuefelder  has  published  at 
Vol,  Vlll.  No,  49.  LU,  Pan,  N.  S,  Oct  1. 


Munich  a  treatise  on  Lithogrsphy,  and  its 
applicntioii  to  different  kinds  of  Enters v- 
iug,  with  several  plates  containing  exam- 
ples of  practice,  and  originals  lor  imitation. 
M.L.  considers  himself  as  inventor  of  this 
art ;  and  prefixes  to  this  volume  (4to.)  a 
history  of  the  invention,  the  progress,  and 
the  perfecting  of  it.  We  have  already  no* 
ticed  the  w(>rks  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied on  the  Continent:  in  England  it  did 
not  meet  %vith  general  encouragement. 

PRANCE. 

State  of  the  Protestanis, 
In  our  last  we  hinted  at  the  publicity 
now  given,  and  apparently  increasing,  to 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Protestants;  we  continue  the  subject  by 
reporting  the  opinion  of  M.  Aignan,  who 
acknowledges,  that  the  Edict  of  Nautes, 
was  a  model  of  wisdom  for  the  time  in 
which  it  appeared;  yet  it  is  chargeable 
with  many  imperfections.  It  grants  to  the 
Protestanis  at  once  too  much  and  too  little : 
too  little  by  those  exterior  rites  of  another 
mode  of  worship  to  which  it  subjected 
their  consciences;  and  too  much,  beyond 
question,  by  those  fortresses  which  it  al- 
lowed them  to  maintain,  and  by  those  po- 
litical assembiicti,  and  that  special  repre- 
sentation, with  which  it  gratified  them. 
Such  distinctions  allowed  and  sanctioned, 
denote  the  appro  uh  of  two  nations  towards 
each  other;  not  the  union  of  two  parties  of 
the  same  nation.  Cardinal  Richlieu,  in 
the  couise  of  his  roini.stry.  effected  the 
privation  of  the  Protestants  of  one  of  these 
dangerous  advantages  secured*  to  Iheni  by 
the  Edic  of  Nantes,  that  of  possessing 
fortified  towns  hs  pl.ices  of  security,  on 
many  points  of  the  French  territory  ;  but, 
he  contented  himself  with  this  political 
victory  over  them;  the  other  stipulations 
in  their  favour,  he  did  not  invade.  The 
same  continued  under  the  administration 
of  Cardinal  Mazarine;  and  even  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  who  by  a  solemn  declaration,  con- 
firmed the  Edict  of  Nantts,  at  the  same 
time  highly  praising  the  fidelity  of  the 
Protestants. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Clergy  of 
France  bestirred  themselves  to  obtain, 
from  this  Prince,  the  revocation  of  an 
Edict  to  which  they  bore  an  invincible 
grudge;  they  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Colbert,  which  they  more  than 
counterbalanced,  by  the  support  of  the 
fanatic  Chancellor  Le  Telller.  M.  Aignan 
depicts,  in  strong  colours,  the  persecutions 
subsequently  inflicted  on  the  Protestants, 
and  the  deplorable  effects  which  followed 
the  revocation  of  this  Edict.    He  adds. 
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**\t  aoy  man,  ignorant  of  history,  should 
hear  these  recitals  for  the  first  time,  ud- 
doobtedly  he  would  conreive  of'Loais 
'XIV.  as  a  most  ferocious  tyrant:— Imt  be 
would  be  greatly  mislaken.  I^ouis  was 
not  void  of  goodness,  nor  of  sn  elevation 
of  mind,  nor  of  sincere  piety  *,—  neither 
did  he  authorise  these  furious  proceedings; 
—neither  did  he  know  them.  The  Clergy 
persuaded  him,  by  mesua  of  the  insinuations 
of  his  coafeslors  (-Fathers  de  la  Chaise  and 
Le  Tellier)  supported  by  the  fsfourite 
(Madame  Maintenon)  that  his  power  ex- 
tended over  the  conscience  of  his  subjects 
—that  he  might  easily,  and  even  grace- 
fully, incline  his  Protestant  people  to  unite 
with  the  Catholic  Church— that  sevese 
laws  would  intimidate  the  more  obstinate, 
and  soon  triumph  over  their  errors  ;-^and 
this  delusion,  in  which  the  King  was  in- 
volved, was  continued  by  means  of  lists  of 
converts,  either  bought  with  money,  or 
tempted  by  promises  and  prospects  of  am- 
bition, or  terrifled  by  the  operation  of  that 
system  of  dragooning  to  which  recourse 
was  had  without  reluctance  or  intermia- 
iion. 

The  persecution  against  the  Protestanta, 
continued  with  greater  or  less  rigour  during 
the  reigna  of  Louia  XV.  and  Louia  XVi. 
not  that  those  monarchs  alwaya  knew  what 
was  done  In  their  name,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  their  authority :  nor  that  all 
superintendants  of  provinces  were  equally 
fanatic ;  for  though  all-  were  obliged  to 
send  out  troops  to  impede  the  Protestanta, 
and  to  surprise  them,  while  at  worship^ 
yet  otbeti  usually  obtained  informatioa  aa 
to  the  route  the  Protestants  had  taken,  and 
the  place  of  their  assembly — and  thetniopa 
marched  in  an  opposite  direction. 

At  length,  among  the  earlier  proceed- 
ings of  the  Revolution,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  all 
nodes  of  worship.  It  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  day  to  the  oppressed  Protestanta. 
Revolutionary  storms  rendered  this  of  little 
avail;  yet  the  principle  was  promulgated^ 
and  it  met  with  supporters.  It  wu  no 
more  than  natural  that  the  Protestants 
ahould  look  with  the  most  favourable  eye 
on  those  who  held  to  this  principle, — on 
tboae  who  acted  on  it.  At  lengthy  the 
Royal  Charter,  which  it  waa  hoped  woold 
establish  in  Franceihe  pritaciplesof  rational 
liberty  appeared,  and  the  fifth  article  of  it 
contains  these  words — ^"^  Every  one  may 
profess  his  religion  with  equal  liberty,  and 
may  obtain  for  his  mode  of  worship  the 
same  protection.*'  If  this  enactment  were 
Imm  fide  carried  into  execution,  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  little  to  complain  of; 
but  the  facts  reported  by   M.  Aignan, 


which  must  be  read  in  the  work  itself, 
prove  that  the  lit»erty  of  worship  is  not 
equal;  and  that  the  protection  afforded 
to  religious  profession  is  not  the  same. 
This,  however,  is  now  l>efore  the  pubKc ; 
and  the  publicity  given  to  the  fads  of  the 
ease,  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining 
justice.  There  is  still  much  resson  to  fear» 
that  a  New  Concordat  would  greativ  aflRpct 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants,  and  would 
render  peace  and  harmony  impracticable. 
Whether  France  hss  any  iuclinstion  to  re- 
pest  the  evils  consequent  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  from  which  she 
has  not  yet  recovered— lime  will  sliew. 

Medal  of  the  Refomutiam. 

Proposals  hsve  been  issued  for  comme- 
morating this  auspicious  event,  by  a  medal 
intended  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
dis meter:  it  will  represent  on  one  aide  a 
celestial  fignre  descending  on  the  glot>e 
(where  she  rests  her  foot  on  a  point  marked 
Wiiiemher^k,)  and  acaltering  with  lioth 
hsndsthe  thick  clouds  which  on  all  aides 
surround  her.  Nesr  her,  the  Gospel  en- 
lightened by  powerful  rays,  and  placed  on 
an  altar  ornamented  with  the  ctoss^  *GE^'* 
bursting  through  the  darkness.  Three 
stars  over  the  head  of  the  figure,  denote 
the  three  centuries  which  have  now  re- 
volved :  this  side  will  have  for  its  legend. 
ihird  JMiee  nf  the  Refemuttieut  and  fi»r 
exergue,  eeUhriaed  a<  Parie^  in  1817.  The 
reverse  of  this  medal  will  represent  the 
bust  of  Luther,  taken  from  an  original 
picture  by  Holbein,  his  contemporary ;  tliift 
side  will  have  for  legend,  the  device  of  timt 
eminent  reformer.  Verhum  Dei  nmmet  in 
JBtermmu  The  design  of  this  medal  ia 
from  the  pencil  of  M.  Lafitte,  designer  to 
the  Royal  Cabinet;  the  execution  is  con* 
fided  to  M.  Depanly,  an  artist  of  distin* 
guiahed  merit. 

In  projecting  such  an  enterpriae,  the 
Consistory  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
Augsburgh  Confession,  at  Paris,  is  not  an- 
aware  of  the  considerable  expenses  attend* 
ing  it;  but,  convinced  of  its  importance 
has  anticipated  the  aupport  of  all  religion 
bersons  who  have  fully  considered  the 
liappy  results  of  the  Reformation.  In  con- 
tequence,  a  subscription  is  open  for  the  ex- 
lecution  of  this  medal,  in  order  to  defray 
^he  first  expenses.  After  these  expenses 
khall  have  been  pai^,  hy  meana  of  tbesii 
Voluntary  offerings,  and  tlie  die  shall  be 

terfected,  the  ooedals  will  be  struck  in 
ronze»  in  silver,  and  in  gold ;  the  price  of 
these  will  be  regulated  by  the  then  et- 
|>ense  of  the  matter,  and  the  operation  of 
Striking.  If  any  profit  results,  if  will  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  tlm  9ch«iol  for  gira- 
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tit  iottractiooi  beioDgiog  to  thii  ^ooimu 
nity. 

StibscriptionB  ftre  received  by  the  French 
Protestant  Clergy  in  France^  and  by 
Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  booksellers, 
in  Londoo ;  we  suppose  also  by  the  princi- 
pal booksellers  throughout  Europe. 

Germany. 
It  is  proper  we  should  notice  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Journal  destined  to  the  exaroina- 
tiOQ  of  history  ;  and  to  the  explication  of 
nononents  of  Art;  its  Editor  is  F.  G. 
Welker,  at  Goettingen.  8vo.  Besides  such 
tlliastrations  of  various  articles  as  assume  the 
form  of  essays,  and  such  as  furnish  figures 
for  the  plates,  this  journal  comprizes  re- 
ports of  foreign  collections,  their  principal 
contents,  or  riches,  in  the  language  of  pro- 
found antiquaries,  with  the  histories  of  new 
discofreriea,  researches,  excavations,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  entitled  ZeiUchrift  fur  Gesehichte,  jr. 

IvDics:  East. 

7%ere    u  mow  fnAluhinf  at    Afooao,    in 

Chinm,  a  Dictionary  w  tht  Chineie  J/m- 

rwa^ ;  to  consist  of  Three  Parts. 

FIrsCv  Chinese  and   Eugliab,  arranged 

according  to  the  Radicals ;  next  English 

and  Chinese  ;  and  lastly,  Chinese  and  £u- 

glish,  arranged  Alphabetically. 

The  first  Part  will  contain  about  Twenty 
Numbers,  and  the  other  two  Parts  taken 
togetlier,  nearly  the  same,  making  about 
Forty  Numbers  in  all.  These  are  to  be  sold 
at  Half-a-Guinea,  each  Number.  Two 
NoBiliers  are  already  Published.  Several 
years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  re- 
ma  t^^der. 

Persons  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  sub- 
aciibe  to  the  First  Part  only;  it  will  be  a 
complete  Chinese  Dictionary  in  itself,  con- 
taining akxHiC  forty  thousand  characters. 
It  contains  many  quotations  from  the  Chi- 
nese Classics,  and  other  original  Works, 
which  tlhistrate  the  opinions  and  usages  of 
that  people. 

The  author  of  the  abore  Work,  the  Rev. 
R.  Morrison,  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  collection  of  materials  for  it  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company  has  generously  undertaken 
the  whole  expense  of  Printing  and  Paper, 
for  an  Edition  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  of  which  six  hundred  and  fifty  co- 
pies see  given  to  the  author,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  very 
considerable  labour  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  which  he  must  continue  to 
bestow,  should  Divine  Providence  grant 
him  life  aud  health,  till  the  whole  be  com- 
pleted. 

From  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  Friends*  in  England,  they 
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have  promised  that  th^whole should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  guineas.  To  those  who  have  already 
lubscribed  on  the  faith  of  this,  the  promise 
will  be  inviolably  adhered  to.  But,  at  the 
present  price,  viz.  half-a-guiiiea  a  number, 
which  is  very  moderate,  for  a  work  that 
contains  so  much  of  the  Chinese  character; 
twenty  numbers  will  amount  to  ten  guineas, 
which  is  only  one  half  of  what  the  three 
parts  are  expected  to  make.  The  Chinese 
language,  which,  whether  viewed  in  it- 
self, its  peculiar  structure,  or  with  respect 
to  its  antiquity,  its  having  been  for  nearly 
4000  years  the  language  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  species,  and  its  still  being 
the  written  medium,  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic life,  in  literature,  in  arts,  and  in  govern- 
ment, of  the  most  extensive  empire  on 
earth ;— viewed  in  any,  or  in  all  of  these 
respects,  it  seems  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  Inquisitive  and  curious  mind. 

Italy. 

Discovery  of  a  Manuscript  of  Ulphilas,  in 
the  Jmbrosian  Library ^  at  Milan, 

The  paper  anticntly  made  fiom  the  Pa- 
pyruSi  was  not  so  plentiful,  we  have  reason 
to  t>elieve,  as  paper  is  in  modern  times  ; 
but,  certainly,  parchment,  or  vellum,  waa, 
in  vaiioua  periods,  of  considerable  cost* 
and  was  esteemed  worth  preserving,  even 
after  the  purpose  to  which  the  writing  it 
contained,  was  answered.  The  owners 
of  suich  parchments  employed  a  process, 
by  which  they  intended  to  remove  the 
writing,  whether  by  washing  off  the  ink» 
or  by  neutralizing  it,  so  that  it  no  longer 
appeared.  On  the  skin  thus  reduced  to 
an  uninscribed  state,  they  wrote  afresh, 
such  matter  as  they  thought  proper.  But, 
the  lapse  of  ages  has  in  many  instaucef 
shewn,  that  the  progress  of  obliteration 
was  imperfect ;  that  the  second  coat  of  ink 
would  gradually  fade,  and  become  less  legir 
ble,  or  less  powerful,  while  the  first  coat 
of  ink  lying  beneath,  would  revive,  and 
become  more  distinguishable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  removal  of  its  pai^ 
tides,  or  of  their  imperfect  neutralization. 

It  needs  no  proof  that  the  first  writing  may 
be  several  hundred  years  older  than  the  se- 
cond writing ;  and  that  the  work  thus  pre- 
served, or  rather  regained,  tieing  of  deeper 
antiquity,  is  of  greater  curiosity.  An  in- 
stance of  this,  has  lately  occurred  to  Sig. 
Aogelo  Maio,  who,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Anibrosiau 
library.  That  literato,  on  examining  some 
very  old  MS8.  perceived  under  the  latin  text 
which  they  contained,  another  very  difiTer- 
ent  in  form,  and  certainly  of  much  esrlicr 
origin.  This  raised  his  curiosity  ;  and  on 
examination  the  text  concealed  by  Its  sue 
2S2 
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cenor  proved  to  be  the  Mmso-Gothie  tranS' 
lotion  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
made  by  Biihop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  I061  of  which  haa  been  ex- 
ceedingly lamented  among  the  learned. 

It  is  true,  that  the  famous  Codex  Argen- 
tettt  of  Upsala,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  four  Gospels,  was  publish- 
ed iu  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  that 
two  other  editions,  one  so  late  as  1805, 
were  well  received.  1  he  learned  Knittel 
also  discovered  in  the  library  at  Wolfen- 
buttel,  several  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  he  published  in  1769. 
But  the  text  found  at  Milan,  far  exceeds 
in  extent,  all  that  haa  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished i  and  opens  a  vast  field  of  enquiry, 
as  well  on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures*  s« 
on  that  of  the  Northern  languages  and  an- 
tiquities. This  lext  fills  two  large  manu- 
script volumes;  they  are  not  of  the  siime 
hand  writing;  but  are  apparently  of  the 
Afth  or  sixth  century,  W  hat  is  wanting 
ill  one  of  these  volumes  is  supplied  by  the 
other ;  though  they  will  not  form  one 
whole.  The  letters  are  large  and  hand- 
some, the  titles  of  the  Epistles  are  writ- 
ten on  the  top  of  the  MS.  and  notes,  in  the 
same  language,  on  the  margin. 

An  individual  of  Milan,  distinguished  by 
his  zeal  for  s<*ience,  hat  ordered  an  eiten- 
aive  font  of  these  Ulphilan  letters  to  be 
cast  by  nn  expert  workman,  as  well  for  the 
text  as  the  notes.  The  learned  world, 
may,  therefore,  expect  copiea  of  this  truly 
ancient  translation ;  of  which  Sig.  Maio  in* 
tends  to  give  a  most  complete  idea  in  a  pre- 
liminary dissertation. 

Beside  this  discovery,  the  same  indefa- 
tigable enquirer  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  retrieve  about  twenty  pages  of  the  same 
language,  from  several  other  MSS.  Among 
them  are  passages  from  the  Gospels,  which 
contribute  to  perfect  the  Upsala  copy : 
also  part  of  a  homily,  or  commentary  ;  and 
fragments  of  a  version  of  Ezra  and  Nebe- 
miah. 

As  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  language 
i«  recovered  in  these  labours  of  Bishop 
Ulphilas,  a  new  Vocabulary  of  the  MsesO' 
Gothic  tongue  Is  in  contemplation.  It  is 
well  known,  that  this  dialect  was  that  of 
the  Goths,  who  obtained  from  the  Empe- 
ror Valens  permission  to  retire  into  his 
dommions,  for  shelter  from  the  violence 
of  the  Huns.  In  consequence,  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  k)ear 
arms,  passed  the  Danube,  and  established 
themselves  in  Moesia,  whence  they  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Maeso-Goths. 

The  conaexion  of  this  langaagewith  the 
languages  of  the  North,  including  the 
Saxon,  on  which  our  modern  English   is 


fonnded,  enhaocet  the  philological  value 
and  interest  of  this  discovery. 

Italy  boasts,  that  while  her  southern 
provinces  furnish  abundant  examples  for 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  hcf  northern 
provinces  are  opening,  new  fields  to  li- 
terature, by  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
valuable  classic  works,  retrieved  from  the 
ravages  of  barbarism,  and  the  obKvion  of 
departed  time. 

Our  readers  will  alao  recollect  with  plea- 
sure, that  Britain  is  not  behind  in  pul>>isb- 
ing  valuable  MSS.  with  fac  simile  types ; 
and  that  our  national  treasures  of  learning 
are  not  neglected.  Who  knows  what  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  may  one  day 
furnish } 

Ilineiarium  Alexandria  ad  Constaniium 
Avgustttm  Cunstantini  M,  Filium,  edente 
nunc  primum  cum  uotis  Angelo  Maio,  4to. 
and  8vo.  pp.  100.     Milan,  1817- 

The  Itinerary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
dedicated  to  Constantiusv  son  of  Couataii- 
tine  the  Great,  now  first  published,  with 
notes  by  Anglo  Maio.  The  history  of  Alex- 
ander, like  that  of  most  military  heroes, 
has  been  so  greatly  intermingled  with  fa- 
ble, that  we  are  glad  of  every  assistance 
towards  reducing  it  within  the  bounds  of 
eredibility.  It  is  no  at>surd supposition  that 
early  iu  the  fourth  century  many  authentic 
documents,  and  even  original  monuments 
of  the  hiitory  of  Alexander,  were  still  ex- 
isting ;  and  were  accessible  to  a  writer  who 
dedicates  his  performance  to  the  Emperor 
Constautius,  son  of  Const antine.  Hia  agree- 
ment with  many  things  in  Arrian,  says  Sig. 
Maio,  proves  his  veracity  ;  while  he  difien 
from  that  historian  in  so  many  others,  that 
he  cannot  be  deemed  bis  abbreviator,  or 
copyist.  He  writes  with  more  modesty 
than  Arrian,  and  rejects  those  fabaloos  tra- 
ditions in  which  varioua  biographers  of 
Alexander  have  involved  themselves.  The 
work  contains  an  abridgement  of  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander',  from  his  birth  to  his 
death ;  which  the  writer  does  not  attribute 
to  poison,  but  to  his  excess  at  the  table  of 
Mediusy  where  he  emptied  the  cup  of  Her- 
cules. 

The  conclusion  of  this  work  is  wanting ; 
and  there  is  fable  in  the  last  chapters,  that 
relate  the  voyage  of  Alexander  to  tlie  co- 
lumns of  Hercules. 

From  the  dedication  we  lenrn  that  the 
same  author  had  composed  an  Itinerary  of 
Trajan. 

The  aecond  part  of  this  volume  consists 
of  Julii  Valerii  res  g^^tet  Alerandri  ilfaoe- 
donii,  transfatse  ex  ABsopo  grrnco  prodefoU 
nime  primum  edente  notisque  iUustramie 
Angelo  Maio;  Amhroeiani  Collegii  Doetore. 
4to.  and  8vo.  pp.  270.    Milan,  1817. 
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This  is  the  second  part  of  tlie  same  MS. 
•s  is  reported  in  the  foregoing  article;  be- 
cause they  are  found  in  connection,  some 
critics  have  attributed  them  both  to  the 
aame  Julius  Valerius,  but  it  should  seem 
that  the  former  is  the  earlier  writer,  though 
both  icopies  appear  to  be  of  the  ninth,  or 
at  leasts  of  the  tenth  century. 

Julius  Valerius  was  not  the  same  person 
wttb  jEsopui;  as  some  have  thought,  but 
was  his  translator ;  and  this  MS.  correctly 
disttuguisbes  the  two  persons.  They  are, 
however,  wholly  unknowu.  This  work 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  as  then  existing.  From 
this  Stg.  Maio  concludes  that  the  Greek 
author  could  not  be  later  than  the  fourth 
century :  he  might  even  be  earlier,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  discoverer,  since  the  style 
of  the  Latin  translation  seems  to  place  Ju- 
lius Valerius  in  that  century. 

Sig.  Maio  beside  the  preface  has  added 
the  sommariea  of  the  three  books  which 
compose  the  work ;  with  remarks  on  the 
fabulous  histories  of  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander; and  researches  respecting  authors 
who  might  have  a  knowledge  of  this  Julius 
Valerius.  The  MS.  is  not  complete :  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  is  wanting,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
second.  A  st^ccinct  analysis  of  the  parts 
wanting  is  supplied  by  the  editor  from  ano- 
ther MS.  in  the  Ambroeian  librar>',  which 
contains  an  abridgement  of  Julius  Valerius. 

This  work  contains  so  many  details  res- 
pecting Egypt  and  Alexandria,  that  it  is 
probable  the  author  composed  it  in  that 
country  and  city.  Sig.  Maio  inclines  to 
believe  that  the  translator  Julius  Valeri- 
us was,  also,  of  Africa. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  some 
time  ago,  ofiTeuce  was  taken  by  Dr.  £.  D. 
Clarke,  at  the  silence  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  declined  to 
authenticate  a  very  capital  Sarcopha- 
gus, (bro4ight  from  Alexandria  by  the 
British  troops,  who  had  rescued  it  from 
the  grasp  of  the  French,)  as  the  Tomb  of 
Alexander.  It  is  possible,  that  this  work 
may  contain  such  details  respecting  the 
nature,  form,  and  situation  of  that  monu- 
ment, as  may  contribute  to  the  effectual 
settlement  of  that  question.  We  have  no 
objection  to  invest  a  trophy  of  British  va- 
lour with  the  most  distinguished  character; 
though  we  object  to  the  pledging  of  British 
learning  and  veracity  to  a  proposition  not 
demoostrated  as  al)solute  fact. 
AntiejU  Vases, 
The  collection  of  Etruscan  Vases,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Sig.  De  Rossi,  a 
distioguished  man  of  Letters;  at  Romey  was 
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time  ago  purchased  by  Sir  John  Cog- 
hill,  Bart,  they  have  been  engraved  and 
published  in  folio,  at  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  Peiniurei  Aniiques  det  Vtues  Grees, 
They  are  engraved  and  described  by  James 
Milliogen. 

Prussia. 

B€sehreibung,Src.^Geof^h^hiC9\  and  Sta- 
tistical Description  of  the  district  of  the 
regency  of  Dnsseldorf,  according  to  its 
extent,  administration,  population,  &c.4to. 
pp.  107.  Dnsseldorf,  1807. 

The  Prussian  reg#'ncies  have  been  di- 
rected to  publish  Statistical  descriptions 
of  thtir  districts,  respectively.  This  of 
Dnsseldorf  is  composed  of  the  Duchies  of 
Beric  end  of  Juliers,  and  of  part  of  the  Elec- 
torate of  Cologne ;  of  the  Principality  of 
Meurs,  of  the  chapters  of  Essen,  and  of 
Werden,  and  of  some  other  lordships, 
forming  together  an  extent  of  about /br<y* 
iix  geographical  square  miles.  The  popu« 
lation  of  the  whole  amounts  to  375,348 
souls, according  to  an  enumeration  taken  in 
October,  1816:  the  military  not  included. 
The  work  is  closed  by  an  Alphabetical  list 
of  all  the  plsces  comprized  in  the  district, 
with  their  distances  from  the  city  of  Dns- 
seldorf. 

We  apprehend  that  the  publication  of 
sttch  works,  at  this  time,  is  a  truly  politic 
step  \  as  it  not  only  informs  the  people 
throughout  the  dominion,  to  whom  they 
are  subject,  &c.  but,  also  forms  a  record 
for  futur^  years:  and  will  shew  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  population,  occupation, 
wealth,  &c.  &c.  which  are  the  real  sinews 
of  national  strength  and  prosperity. 

Sax  OBIT. 
Winkellmanns  Works,  published  by  H* 
Meyer  and  J.  Schntz,  approach  the  con 
elusion  of  this  Edition  :  the  Seventh  Vo- 
lume is  already  published ;  and  an  eiehth 
is  expected  to  conclude  the  vihole.  In  it 
will  be  comprised  a  selection  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  Winkellmannt  with  a  detail- 
ed biography  of  that  eminent  antiquary  and 
critic. 


HINTS,  PLANS,  an  rf  PROCEEDINGS 
or 

3$encboIence. 

— — — -—  Homo  stem : 
Humsaaan  nihil  a  me  alienum  puio, 

TWBLTM  RbFORT  OF   THE  .AFRICAN  SoCfB- 

TT,  Delivered,  April,  9,  1818. 

This  Report  of  the  Institution  acquires 

a  melancholy  interest,  from  its  details  of 

the  revival  of  the  Slave  Trade,    and  of 

the  measures  in  progress  and  absolutely 
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reqaiMto  <o  the  destruction  of  that  nefa- 
riooa  traffic. 

As  haters  of  injastipe  and  crueify,  and 
fearfal  of  the  retribute  anger  of  an  offended 
God ;  as  friends  of  the  oppfesaed  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  lonfpng  for  their  social  improve- 
nent  and  happin«'ss,  and  anxious  to  remu- 
nerate their  wrongs  with  the  richer  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel ;  our  Readers,  we  are 
persuaded,  look  ^ith  an  eager  eye  to  the 
teraiination  of  the  contest  which  is  nrged 
w>t>*  liiiceasiiig  vigilance  and  fury,  by  the 
cupidity  of  cruel  men,  against  those  injured 
tribes. 

We  call  their  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  Proceedings  and  Reports  of  the  African 
Institution.  They  have  already  learned 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  been  compelled  to 
abandon  its  benevolent  attempts  in  the 
Rio  Pongas,  entirely  from  the  influence  of 
this  revived  trade  on  the  infatuated  Natl  ves. 
These  Heports  of  the  Institution,  which 
the  Directors  would  have  gladly  filled 
Ivith  details  of  civilization  and  improvement 
Oil  the  African  Shores,  are  chiefly  occnpied 
with  recording  the  miseries  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  measures  already  adopted^ 
and  still  required,  for  its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. 

There  will  be  no  permanent  and  exten- 
sive good  for  Africa,  till  the  Mave  Trade 
be  utterly  extinguished  1 

Desirous  of  giving  all  the  publicity  in 
our  power  to  the  statements*  of  this 
Report  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  We 
•ball  extract  them  at  large. 

The  Directors  begin  their  Report  of  the 
Proceed mgs  of  the  last  year,  by  laying 
before  the  General  Meeting,  a  brief  view 
of  what  has  occnncd  in  relation  to  the 
Foreign  Slave  Trade.  The  first  article  is 
upon  the  Necessity  of  the  right  of  Search 
in  time  of  Peace,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Danes  and  the  King  of  the 
Ketherlands  have  acknowledged  this  right. 

In  reviewing  the  State  of  the  French 
Slave  trade,  it  appears,  that  the  benevolent 
views  of  the  King  have  not  been  properly 
acted  upon  by  Individuals,  and  that  a 
very  culpable  degree  of  supineness  has 
been  shewn  by  that  government,  in  execu- 
ting the  conditions  of  the  treaty  solemnly 
sabscribed  to  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards, also  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
active  in  this  horrid  traffic,  though  the 
aincertly  of  the  latter  in  its  intended 
abolition,  is  orgued  from  their  having 
admitted  the  right  of  search. 

In  America,  it  appears  that  the  condition 
of  the  Free  blacks  and  people  of  colour  in 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  200,000, 
bas  lately  excited  the  interest  and  symg^- 


thy  of  many  leading  persons  in  that 
country,  and  an  extensive  Society  has 
been  formed,  of  which  the  Nephew  of  the 
veneral^le  Washington  now  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Court,  is  the  preaideot.  In 
the  Isle  of  France  and  Ceylon,  the  same 
encouraging  prospect  is  held  out. 

The  evil  eflfects  of  the  revival  of  the 
Slave  Trade  are  thus  noticed.  . 

The  preceding  part  of  the  tleport  wtfl 
have  prepared  the  Meeting  to  expect  very 
discouraging  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Tb« 
report  of  persons  on  the  spot  is,  that  it 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  last  year 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  onder  cfrcom- 
stancetiif  greater  inhumanity,  than  ever. 
The  Spanish  Flag  had,  it  is  true,  been  Ibe 
only  one  which  could  lawfully  be  engaged 
in  the  Slave  Trade  north  of  the  Line :  bnt 
its  protection  was  easily  procurable;  and 
the  French,  Americans,  and  Porlngnese, 
availed  themselves  largely  of  it ;  although, 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  where  the 
French  had  the  protection  of  their  own 
Settlements,  they  preferred  using  .their 
own  flag — one  proof,  among  many  otb^s, 
that  the  French  Abolition  was  regarded 
by  those  persons  as  a  measure  which  they 
did  not  expect  the  Government  of  their 
Country  to  enforce. 

The  late  Treaty  with  Spain  will  now,  it 
is  hoped,  to  a  certain  degree,  stop  the 
desolation  of  Northern  Africa.  No  flag 
can  now  lawfully  be  employed  in  the 
Slave  Trade  on  the  coast  north  of  the 
Line;  and  the  Right  of  Search,  which 
has  been  obtained,  may  therefore  be  expect- 
ed to  produce  ou  that  coaat,  especially  if 
France  and  America  concur  in  it,  the 
beoeficial  elTect  of  greatly  alMridgtng,  if  not 
in  time  extirpating,  thia  traffic  Many 
years,  however,  must  elapse  before  the 
evils  produced  by  the  Revival  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  Windward  Coast,  which 
has  followed  the  Peace  of  Pari8»  can  he 
efifectually  repaired. 

The  Native  Chiefs  and  Traders,  who 
had  begun  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Abolition  was  likely  to  be  permanently 
roaintaened,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
alnolotely  necessary  to  engage  heartily  in 
schemes  of  cnltivation  if  they  would  pre- 
serve their  influence,  have  learnt,  firona 
more  recent  events,  to  distrust  all  smch 
appaarances. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  -been 
said  and  done;  notwithstanding  the  Slave 
Trade,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  bad  either 
been  chased  from  tlieir  shores  (froos  the 
river  Seuegalaod  Sierra  Leone  it  had 
been  completely  banished^  or  forced  to 
skulk  in  oorDers ;  they  oovr  see  the  Slave- 
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traderi  ag ain  iweepiog  the  whole  range 
of  ooait  without  molestation — nay.  with 
an  air  of  triumph  and  defiance.  It  will 
be  long»  therefore*  before  thejr  are  likely 
again  to  yield  to  their  former  conviction 
reapeoting  the  purposes  of  the  European 
Powers.  Even  if  effectual  means  should 
now  be  pursued  for  abolishing  the  Slave 
Trade;  years  must  probably  elapse  before 
tiiey  will  be  induced  to  forego  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  revivail. 

It  would  be  dif6cu1t  fully  to  appreciate 
the  deep  and  lasting  injury  inflicted  on 
Northern  Africa,  by  the  transactions  of 
the  last  three  yean.  This  injury,  too, 
will  be  the  greater,  as  in  the  interior  of 
that  country  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
discriminate  with  any  accuracy  between 
the  different  Nations  of  Europe.  Tbey 
only  know,  in  general,  that  the  White 
Men,  who  had  ceased  to  trade  in  Slaves, 
and  who  tbey  understood  would  trade  no 
more  in  that  commodity,  excent  as  smugg- 
lers, liable  to  be  seized  ana  punisbctl, 
have  resumed  the  open,  avowed,  and 
ancontrouled  practice  of  that  traffic. 

Thia  afltictiAg  atate  of  things,  it  need 
hardly  be  observed,  has  discouraged,  and 
in  many  instances  completely  crushed, 
the  efforts  to  extend  agriculture  and 
jegitimate  commerce,  which  had  been 
produced  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  by 
the  cessation  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  way  of  natural 
effect  that  this  result  has  arisen.  The 
Slave  Trade  of  the  present  day  has  acquired 
a  new  character  offorocity.  The  Slavesbips 
come  on  the  coast  armed,  not  merely  for 
ordinary  purpose  oftbeir  murderous  traffic, 
but  in  order  to  resist  search ;  and  many 
bloody  scenes  have,  in  consequence  of 
thia  determination,  been  acted  of  late  in 
Africa.  They  appear  also  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  and  destroying 
the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  Windward 
Coast,  and  particularly  that  of  Sierra 
Leone,  which  enjoys  the  proud  pre-emi- 
nence of  being  the  object  of  their  bitter 
hatred  and  implacable  hostility. 

The  trade  of  this  Colony,  therefore, 
with  the  surrounding  districts,  which  had 
tended,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
to  give  a  steady  impulse  to  the  industry  of 
the  neighbouring  Natives,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  outrage  and  spoliation, 
attended,  in  some  instances,  with  great 
barbarity  of  treatment,  and  even  with  the 
Joaa  of  many  lives. 

''  A  Statement  relative  to  the  Outrages, 
committed  on  the  innocent  Traffic  of 
Africa,  by  Ships  engaged  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  drawn  up  from  authentic  Doca- 
sienta/'  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 


The  Report  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
Progr9B9  of  [mprwevMni  at  Sierra  lAone* 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  general 
gloom  and  devastation,  the  Directors  turn 
with  Increasing  salisfactiou  to  one  spot  en 
this  line  of  coast 

The  accounts  received  from  time  to 
time  of  the  progress  of  improvement  at 
Sierra  Leone,  continue  to  be  highly  favour- 
able. Letters,  dated  on  the  26lh  of  January 
last,  aUte,  that  every  thing  in  the  Colony, 
and  in  the  country  around  it,  was  at  that 
time  going  on  well ;  that  the  progreis  of 
the  Schools  varrapid,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  manners  and  reapectal^lity  of  the 
Settlers  conspicuous  i  that  the  Captured 
Nrgroes  were  also  proceeding  proaperously; 
that  trade  was  brisk  at  the  Colony;  and 
that  there  waa  no  WAa  in  the  country 
aroand  it. 

On  the  8Ut  of.  March,  1817,  the  total 
number  of  Scholars,  male  siod  female, 
educated  in  the  different  Schools  at  Sierra 
Leone,  amounted  to  1432*,  being  an 
increase  of  185  in  the  preceding  six 
months.  The  Schools  were  remarkably 
weM  attended  by  the  pupils  generally^ 
who  appeared  eager  to  reap  the  benefilp 
of  the  iuatructiott  afforded  Ifaem ;  and 
their  improvement  is  stated  to  have  been 
considerable. 

In  the  Appendix  are  given  Extracts 
from  the  Sierra-Leone  Gasette  of  January 
8d,  lOth,  and  17th ;  containing  ReporU  of 
the  Examinations  of  the  Schoola  at  Free- 
Town,  RegentVTown,  and  the  Christian 
Institution ;  with  the  *'  General  Return  d 
Free  Schools,** 

Of  the  whole  population  of  the  Colony, 
every  large  proportion  consists  of  Liberated 
Captives,  distributed  in  various  villages, 
pursuing  the  occupations  of  peaceAil  in«t 
dustry  on  farms  of  their  own,  gradually 
laying  aside  their  native  superstitions,  and 
eager  to  avail  themselves  ol  all  the  means 
of  instruction  within  their  reach. 

RKTaOSPBCT* 

In  looking  back  to  the  arduous  struggle 
which  has  been  so  long  maintained  on  the 
behalf  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  Africa 
and  the  (Vest  Indier,  the  Directors  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  some  things  have 
occurred  of  a  very  painful  description. 
They  have,  in  many  instances,  been  com- 
pel!^ to  witness  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes;  and  there  have  been  times 

•  By  a  Letter  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  dated  6th  March  last,  It 
appears  that  the  grand  Xotol  of  meu,  women, 
boys,  and  girts,  then  attending  Schools  on  tbt 
PeoiosnU  of  8lerra  Leone,  did  not  fell  short 
ofSOOO. 
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wbcn,  after  all  thestpps  wliirh  had  hitherto 
been  taken,  the  ohject  seemed  to  be 
almost  as  remote  aa  ever  Bnt  of  the 
Cause  itself,  they  ha»e  never  suffered 
themselves  to  des(Miir ;  and  they  ran  now, 
witb  unfeigned  «ati»faction,  speak  of  it,  aa 
ha\inf(  made  a  .visible  and  important 
prof^ress.  It  was  not  till  after  mnny  yeara 
of  discussinn,  that  the  enormities  of  the 
Slave  Trade  were  fully  acknowledged, 
even  in  this  Country,  and  the  Abulition 
Laws  passed.  In  the  course  of  eleven 
years  since  that  time,  the  iniquity  of  the 
traffic  has  been  solemnly  declared  by  all 
the  great  Powers  of  £urope ;  some  of 
them  have  entered  into  Treaties  for  its 
effectual  suppression :  a  large  part  of  the 
African  Coast  has,  at  length,  been  rescued 
from  its  ravages:  and,  of  the  two  States 
which  still  suffer  the  Trade  to  be  openly 
carried  on,  one  has  pledged  itself,  within 
the  limited  period  of  two  years,  to  a 
complete  Abolition. 

On  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
Directors  cannnot  but  indulge  a  hope, 
that  a  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  entire  extermination  of  thiv 
unchristian  traffic;  and  when,  with  this 
hope,  they  connect  the  spectacle  of  im- 
provement ei^hibited  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
which  they  trnst  will  be  gradually  progres- 
sive, it  is  impossible  not  to  indulge  in  the 
roost  pleasing  anticipation  with  respect  to 
Africa  and  her  injured  race,  fiut  it  will 
still  be  necessary  for  the  friends  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  especially  for  this 
Institution,  to  be  ur^reasin^ly  vigilant  and 
aetive.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  accom|>lish* 
ed ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
importance  of  carr>ing  on  and  completing 
this  great  work  will  be  felt  by  every  man 
who  knows  the  interests  which  it  involves, 
and  the  crimes  and  cruellies  which  it  is 
intended  to  extirpate. 

STATE   OF    THE    FUNDS. 

With  these  feelings,  the  Directors  are 
deeply  concerned  tu  state,  that  the  J^'unds 
of  this  Institutiuu  arc  very  far  fruro  being 
«f|U»l  to  the  magnitude  of  their  ohjects. 
If  tlie  Society  cannot  increase  iltfresmiices, 
instances  of  that  violation  of  law  and 
justice,  which  seems  to  be  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
must  in  many  cases  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity.  The  evil  will  to  this 
extent  be  perpetuated  and  contirnied.  A  nd 
who  can  tell  how  far  the  attainment  of 
ourgreal  object  itsclfniay  not  be  evcntiiaify 
letarded  by  want  of  energ}  at  the  preseiif 
moment,  while  the  voice  of  Ecrrpe  i» 
inviting  us  io  proceed,  and  Pn»\i».cn(e 
aeeins  to  smile  upon  the  untUrlakiug  P 

The  Donations  and  Subscriptions  ot  ihe 


Year  have  amounted  to  894iL  14#  ;  while 
the  £xpenditure  has  been  1044/,  3s.  M 

WEST  AFRICA.       . 


SIEKRA    LBONE. 

AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mills,  one  of  the 
Miitsionaries,  is  related  with  much  regret 
of  the  prospernas  state  nf  the  Cihmy,  his 
previous  testimony  is  giving  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

The  state  of  this  Colony  is  prosperoas. 
Great  improvements  are  made  aroand  the 
town,  and  the  wilderness  is  becoming  a 
fruitful  field.  The  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  felt  in  some  of  the  Congregations, 
and  much  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Governor  Mac  Cartby  is  greatly  beloved^ 
and  appears  much  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Colony.  Nearly 
600  Re-captured  Negroes  have  been  lately 
brought  to  this  place:  many  of  them  were 
in  a  sickly  slate  when  they  arrived  ;  but 
thfy  have  generally  recovered,  and  are 
employed  in  useful  laboars. 

Royal  Gazeiie  and  SUrra  Leone 
JtooeritieT, 

The  establishment  of  a  Newspaper  io  a 
Colony,  is  evidence  of  a  considerable 
advance  in  civilization.  Ad  attempt  of 
this  kind  was  made  some  years  ago  in 
Sierra  Leone :  but  it  seemed  premature  ; 
for,  after  continning,  at  uncertain  interval^ 
in  the  years  1808.  1809,  and  1810,  (first 
under  the  name  of  the  •'  Sierra  Leone 
GnEette,"  and  then  under  that  of  the 
"  African  Heralf*,"  which  was  again 
exchanged  for  its  first  name) the  publication 
was  dropped. 

Such  Puhlications,  indeed,  most,  in 
order  toacqnire  permanency,  ne  calculated 
to  excite  an  interest  sufficiently  general  to 
maintain  their  circulation,  when  any  tempo- 
rary or  local  circumstances  which  may 
give  birth  to  them  may  cease  to  operate. 
A  Weekly  Newspaper  may,  doubtless,  be 
made  the  means  of  great  improvement  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra 
Leone;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  interesting 
to  them,  as  to  remunerate  the  coudoctors 
for  their  labour. 

An  abstract  of  tho  Prospectus  wilt 
snfhciently  explain  the  purpose  to  the 
Etiitor. 

Tht;  objects  of  the  Publication  are,  to 
pro\Mlo  tilt'  Colony  with  a  Journal,  not 
only  f»oe  from  just  groundn  of  rensorc, 
liiit  cjipecially  intended  to encoarageVirlne 
and  Industry  among  the  Colonista  and 
our  Ncighhoniing  Brethren — to  offer  to 
the  poor  the  best  and  wisest  coansci— to 
give  our  readers   the  earliest  and    moat 
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aathentic  inrormatmn  of  ftli  Important 
Iraniactions  in  distant  oountrira»  and  parti- 
calarlj  in  Great  Britain. 

Tbfs  Editor  solicits  commDnicationt  on 
Ai^rictiltiire,  the  Comraerce  oftbesarroond- 
in;  oountry  and  coast,  the  nature  of  the 
Soil,  ^nd  the  best  mode  of  coltore  of 
Indi^nous  and  Tropical  Plants.  To  the 
advantafe  likely  to  be  derived  by  the 
Colony  from  these  points,  he  will  endesYonr 
to  draw  the  serioas  attention  of  his  readers, 
as  tbe  certain  means  of  leading  to  civiliza- 
tion, comfort,  and  wealth. 

The  First  N  amber  was  pnbli&he<l  on 
Saturday  the  2<1  of  Aug.  1817.  Some 
irregnlarity  took  place  in  the  early  Niim> 
bers ;  hut,  since  the  arrival  of  a  Printer 
from  this  Country,  tbe  paper  has  appeared 
weekly.  It  warmly  ad?ocat«*s  the  cause 
of  Education,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  and  is  the  channel  of  commu- 
nicating the  Government  Proclamations 
and  Orders  with  various  local  information. 
With  a  watchful  attention  to  a  more 
varied  and  full  selection  of  articles  ot 
intelligence  and  philanthrophy  from  the 
English  Newspapers,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  lentiment  that  may  tend  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  contaminate  the  mind, 
this  Paper  may  be  rendered  a  vehicle  of 
much  useful  knowledge  to  those  classes  in 
the  Colony  for  whom  it  seems  designed. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
sicaaA  LCONE. 

Superintendence  qf  the  Christian  TnttituttM. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Butscher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garnon  have  paid  the  kindest 
attention  to  the  Children  at  the  Christian 
Institution  ;  and  were  joined  therein  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coilirr,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  Colony.  This  was  become  the  more 
npces^ary,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton 
having  i^ilhdrawn  themselves  from  their 
engagements  with  the  Society  ;  so  that 
the  snpeiintendcnce  and  management  ol 
the  Institution  depended  wboily  on  the 
kindness  and  alternate  renidcnco  there  of 
the  Chaplains.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williclm 
were  to  be  stationed  at  the  lu&tituiion,  on 
their  arrival  from  Canciffce. 

Several  Scboolmastrr«  and  School-mis 
treaaes,  with  a  Snprrintendent  in  Holy 
Orders,  will  proceed  to  the  Colony  in  tbe 
cloae  of  the  year. 

I^ORTH   AMERICA— UNITED   STATES. 

UNITED  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

formation  and  CantHtfUion  of  the  Society. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Free   Blacks  in  the  United   States  bad 


long  impressed  tbe  minds  of  intelligent 
sndbenevulcntmen.  Toeffect  a  gradual 

8EPAHATI0N    OP    THB  BLACK    POPULATIOlf 

FROM  THB  WHITE,  i^>peared  to  be  a  measure 
pregnant  with  greit  advantages,  though 
difficult  of  execution.  The  most  promising 
step  for  tbe  accomplishing  of  this  object 
was  thought  to  be  Colonization--the  pre* 
viding  of  some  suitable  situation  for  the 
Blacks,  either  in  America  or  in  Africa. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  of  Congresa  at  the  close  of  1816, 
the  expediency  of  Colonizing  Free  People 
of  Colour  became  a  subject  of  consideration 
with  many  Gentlemen  of  respectability 
from  tbe  different  States.  The  Legislature 
nf  Virginia  had  recently  adopted  a  Resolu- 
tion, that  the  Executive  of  that  State 
should  correspond  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  Asylum  for  Free  Persons  of 
Colour. 

Encouraged  by  these  preparatory  cir- 
cumstance.*, a  Meeting  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  2i9io(  December,  1816,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Colonisation 
Society;  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  Chair.  Tbe  Chairman  and  other 
Gentlemen  having  addressed  the  Meeting, 
with  much  intelligence  and  feeling,  an 
Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  in 
question. 

An  adjourned  Meeting  was  held,  in  the 
Hail  of  the  House  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Washington,  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  Month,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution.  This  consista 
of  Ten  Artirles:  we  subjoin  the  first 
and  second.  The  others  respect  the  Officers 
and  the  routine  of  business. 

Art.  I.— This  Society  hhall  bo  called 
"  l*he  American  Society  for  Colonizing 
the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United 
States.*' 

Art.  II.— The  object  to  which  its  at* 
tention  is  to  he  exclusively  directed,  is 
to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing 
(with  their  consent)  the  Free  People  of 
Colour  residing  in  our  Country,  in  Africa* 
(»r  such  other  place  as  Congress  shall 
deem  roost  expedient:  and  the  Society 
shall  act,  to  effect  this  object,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  general  Government,  and 
such  of  the  States  as  may  adopt  regulations 
upon  the  subject. 

first  Annual  Meeting, 
It  having  been  determined,  by  one  'of 
the  Articles  of  the  Constitution,  that  an 
Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  every 
New  Year's  Day,  the  First  Meeting  was 
accordingly  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1817  ;  when  the  Honourable  Bushrood 
Washington,  Nephew  of  the  late  General 
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WaahioftoD»  was  vnaBiincMMly  eleefed 
Ptesideat ;  aad  Vioe-PrcaideDU,  a  Board 
of  M aoaf^eft,  aad  proper  Odieora,  wero 
appoMiCed.  The  President  aad  Board  of 
MaDagers  irere  dkeelod  to  present  a 
MeaMrial  to  Congress  on  tbe  sobjoct  of 
Colonising,  in  Africa  or  oliewiuHri^  with 
tlMir  consent,  tiie  Free  People  of  Colonr 
of  tbe  United  Sutea  The  Meeting  was 
olosed  by  one  of  the  Yioe-Preiidenta,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Finley,  praying  for  the  gni- 
dance  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  ReprtMenimiivei. 

The  Mrmorisl  was  prepared  according- 
ly, and  was  presented  to  the  Hoose  of 
Kepresenta tires  on  the  14(h  of  Janaarr. 
It  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 
^  and  was  referreil  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
'Slafe  Trade.  Tbe  Committee  made  a 
Report  on  tbe  Memorial,  on  the  llth  of 
Febrnary,  conctadiug  with  tbe  following. 
Joint  Resoltttioo,  for  abolishing  the  Tijifflc  in 

SUvM,  and  for  the  Colonisation  of  the  Free 

People  of  Colour  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^mbled.  That  the 
President  be,  and  be  is  hereby  authorised 
to  consult  and  uegociate  with  all  the 
Governments  where  Ministers  oftheUnited 
States  are  or  shall  be  accredited,  on  the 
iD^ans  of  effecting  an  entire  and  immediate 
Abolition  of  the  Traffic  in  Slaves.  And, 
also,  to  enter  into  a  (Convention  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Biitain,  for  receiving 
into  tbe  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  surh  of 
the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  United 
Statps  as,  with  their  own  consent,  shall  be 
carried  thither ;  stipulating  such  terms  as 
shall  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Colonists, 
while  it  promotes  the  peaceful  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  .United  States. 
And  should  this  pro|*osition  not  be  accept- 
ed, then  to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Maritime  Powers,  a  stipulation, 
or  a  formal  declaration  to  the  same  effect, 
guaranteeing  a  permanent  neutrality  for 
any  Colony  of  Free  People  of  Colour, 
which,  at  the  exnense,  and  nnder  tbe 
auspices  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
established  on  the  African  Coast. 
Inttruetions  of  the  Board  of  Mamagen  to 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess, 

AVe  subjoin  a  copy  of  these  Instrnctions. 
They  will  bo  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  know  in  what  spirit  undertakings  of 
this  nature  should  be  adopted. 

To  8.  J.  Mills  and  Bbeneser  Burgess. 

Gentlemen — ^The  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Amesican  Society  for  Colonising 
the  Free  People  of  Colour  of  the  'United 
States,  have  appointed  yoa  their  Arents 
an  a  Mission  to  explore  a  part  of  the 


Western  Coait  of  Alrioa  for  the  pmnoso 
of  aicorlsiniag  the  beat  sitaation  which 
can  be  procared  for  Coloniswg  the  Free 
People  ^  CoKow  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Yoa  will  act  in  coiyuDCtion,  aa  noch 
aaposaihie:  but,  ahoald  yoa  be  separated 
to  forward  the  objecU  af  the  Mission,  or 
by  a  dispeasatioa  of  Providence,  yoa  will 
aet  aa  if  yon  had  a  separate  Conmiaiioa  $ 
taking  eare.  In  case  of  aetiag  separately, 
not  to  let  year  ongngoBMntf  interfere  witb 
each  other. 

The  situation  to  which  yoa  bnva  been 
called,  ia  one  of  great  importance  and 
roaponsibility ;  and  will  require  froM  yos 
the  greatest  diligeace,  skill,  sad  pmdeaee  s 
ai  the  success  of  the  beaevoleat  designa  of 
the  Society  nay,  in  a  great  aMasare, 
depend  upon  your  Mission.  General  la- 
structions  will  be  given  with  this  Comnit* 
sion ;  but  veiy  mnob  must  be  left  to  your 
own  discretion  and  prudence,  on  which 
tlie  Board  place  the  greatest  reliance. 
Tbe  abjecta  of  the  Society  are  of  that  enlarg- 
ed benevolence,  affecting,  as  they  believe, 
not  only  the  temnoral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatorea  la 
this  country,  but  in  Africa  likewise,  that 
they  calculate  npon  the  cordial  aid  aad 
co-operation  of  the  philanthropists  of  every 
clime  and  country,  whose  assistance  yoa 
may  need  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
design :  and  they  are  the  more  sanguine 
in  their  calculations  for  this  friendly  sap- 
port,  from  the  attention  which  this  class  of 
tbe  Human  Family  have  received  from  the 
roost  distinguished  individusis  in  Europe, 
snd  psrticularly  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  whilst  we  thus  ssy,  Be  ye  wiee 
as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves,  and 
recommend  you  to  the  benevolent  and 
feeling  stranger,  your  prineipal  reliance 
will  be  on  Him.  who  has  madf  of  one  blooel 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  in  whooe 
hands  arc  the  hearts  of  all  tbe  children  of 
men,  to  torn  them  as  he  pleaselb.  May 
He  be  your  Protector,  and  preserve  yoa 
from  the  arrow  that  /Heth  bf  day,  and  from 
the  pestilence  that  toaiheth  tn  Jarhness,  and 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  ai  noon-day  f 
May  He,  who  is  to  reeetve  Ejgypt  as  a 
ransom,  and  Ethiopia  and,  Seba  to  Aimtelf, 
who  bath  promised  to  call  hts  sons  from 
far  and  his  daughters  from  the  ends  if  tka 
earHi,  make  for  yon  a  way  in  the  aea  and 
the  wilderness,  and  a  path  in  the  nighty 
waters,  that  all  nay  issne  to  His  hoaoar 
and  glory,  and  the  spread  of  tbe  Redeener^a 
Kingdom  ! 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washrogtoa,   in  tiM 

United  States  of  America,  this  Fifty  Day 

of  Novemhcrf  Anao  Domini    Oae  thoannd 

eight  haadred  and  scveateea. 

BusHaoo  WASViaaTOKi  Pnndcot. 
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Thi  TwELrrn  Arhval  Rcpoat  of  thi 
HiSKKiftAii  Society   in  Lohdon  trtm. 

VSTAIILI8HIVG      ScBOOLB      AND     CIRCU- 
LATING     TBE      HdLY      SCRIFTinetCS     IN 

laeukND.  IS  18. 

The  Comcniltoe  have  the  pleuurc  to 
observe,  that  the  aspect  of  the  Society's 
Goncerna  iu  freland,  contioues  to  be  encou- 
raging and  gratifying. 

in  the  last  Report,  the  Committee  had 
to  remark  upon  the  deBciency  of  pecuniary 
means  to  defray  the  necessary  expences  of 
the  Institution.  It  therefore  became  their 
duty,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
interest  the  public  in  behalf  of  an  Instita- 
tion,  whirh  had  done  ao  much  to  merit  at* 
tentioo  and  support,  and  whose  important 
and  acfive  course  was  impeded  by  the  want 
of  pecomsry  supphes.  This  duly  they 
have  endeavoured  to  fdlfifl ;  and  they  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  personal  exer- 
tion, by  ministers,  and  other  individuals  of 
talents  and  influence,  has  been  followed  by 
public  liberality  ;  and,  that  the  Society  has 
thereby  derived  considerable  advantage. 

But  the  attention  of  the  Committee  has 
not  only  been  given  to  the  supply  of  past 
deficiencies— to  the  support  of  an  ascer- 
taiued  amount  of  expenditure,  and  to  the 
increase  of  subscriptions  from  BritUh  ge- 
nerosity.^It  has  had  respect  Xo  Ireland; 
to  the  system  on  which  the  Society's 
Schools  were  founded;  to  the  variations 
which  have  since  occurred,  as  to  many  of 
these  establishments ;  and  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  numerous  applications 
are  now  made  for  the  formation  of  addi- 
tional schools,  in  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Society's 
operations,  it  established  and  supported 
every  School  at  its  sole  and  exclusive  ex- 
pence  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  made 
it  necessary  to  do  this  still  exist  in  nume- 
rous instances  ;  so  that,  at  the  present  time, 
many  of  the  schools  remain  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  Society.  The  excellence  and 
uaefolness  of  the  schools,  however,  soon 
became  so  evident,  that  application  were 
made  for  an  increase  of  them,  and  an  op- 
portunity was  thus  aflVirded  the  Commit- 
tee, of  soliciting  and  obtaining  from  re- 
apectable  and  benevolent  individuals,  the 
subscription  of  an  annual  sum,  in  aid  of  the 
Society's  payments  for  the  support  of  such 
Schools.  There  is  so  much  propriety  and 
expediency  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  that 
ibe  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage and  extend  its  operation  \  and 
the  instruction  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Schools  have  so  generally  commended 
thtmaelvea,  that  not  only  have  patrons  come 
forward^to  ad? aoce  an  aonnal  sum  in  aid  of 


Scboola  establiihed  on  their  solicitations; 
but  parents  also,  in  many  Inatancea,  have 
subscribed  one  half-penny  per  week  to  the 
mastera  for  each  child  instructed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Hibernian  Society.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  in  explanation  of 
this  statement,  that  there  ate  in  fact^  iw 
subscriptions  to  nuuter$  cr  sehoob  txehh 
titely^  ull  are  in  aid  of  the  Sodeiff  and  are 
strictly  accounted  for  by  the  masters  to  the 
Inspectors,  at  the  settlement  wbich  is  made 
at  the  end  of  every  quarter.  The  &&ect  of 
this  system  on  the  funds  of  the  Society  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  iustance.  During 
the  last  quarter,  56  new  achools  have  been 
opened :  but  the  amount  which  will  be 
received  as  an  annua)  sulMcription  oT  three 
guineas  for  a  School,  and  as  cobtributiona 
from  the  parents  of  the  children,  in  every 
case  in  which  such  subscriptiona  and  con- 
tributions could  t>e  obtained,  will  make  the 
charge  of  these  56  Schools  to  the  Society^ 
only  equal  to  34,  if  the  whole  expences  had 
been  defrayed  by  this  Institution. 

A  union  of  sound  principle,  of  appropri- 
ate liberality,  and  of  prospective  benefit, 
appears  to  the  Committee  to  l>e  included 
in  these  measures;  and  they  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  the  following  gratifying 
results.  ' 


In  the  laMt  Year 
there  were 
Schools.    Scholars. 
347.        27,776, 


In  the  present  Tear 

there  are 

Schools.     Scholars. 

392.      32,516. 


Increase  since  the  last  year  45.        4,740. 

The  aspect  and  exertions  of  t)enevolence 
continue  also  to  be  directed  towards  adults, 
as  well  as  children.  There  are  now  atiout 
1250  adults,  who  are  taught  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  agency  of  this  So* 
ciety. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Society's  con- 
cerns, *•  the  Circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,*' has  partaken  of  a  collateral  and  very 
considerable  increase.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  its  accustomed 
liberality,  has  granted  to  the  Hibernian 
Society,  1000  English  Bibles,  2000  English, 
and  500  Irish  l^taments;  and  also  200 
Irish  Bibles  for  sale  or  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion :  previously  to  which,  there  were  dis* 
tributed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
1610  Bibles,  and  6457  Testaments !  When 
it  is  considered,  that  the  Hibernian  Society 
has  difiused  these  treasures  of  divine  and 
saving  knowledge,  among  thirty  two  thou- 
sand, poor  and  destitute  children,  and 
among  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dark  and  ignorant  adults;  and  in 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
most  unwearied  efforts  are  made  to  ex- 
clude the  pure  light  of  heavenly  truth. 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  darkness  and 
errors  of  superstition,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  confidently  expected  that 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  most  import- 
ant, extensive,  and  permanent  conse- 
quences will  result  from  this  branch  of  the 
concerns  and  operations  of  the  Hibernian 
Society. 

This  last  observation  naturally  connects 
itself  with  the  encouragement  which  the 
Society  gives  to  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  among  those  who  perhaps  never 
before  knew  that  God  h»th spoken  by  Pro- 
phets, by  Apostles,  and  by  his  dear  Son; 
that  this  word  is  in  their  own  language, 
and  that  it  is  able  to  make  them  wise  nnto 
salvation.  A  correspondent  observes, 
**  Parties  for  reading  the  Scriptures  multi- 
ply :  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  our  Schools 
there  are  meetings  for  aiiults;  many  of 
them  cannot  read,  yet  they  attend  on  those 
who  can  with  the  motit  earnest  attention. 

With  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  the 
Committee  report  the  assistance  which  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  Society,  by  the  kind  and  zeal- 
ous exertions  of  ministers,  the  liberality  of 
individuals,  ond  the  co-operation  of  Auxi- 
liary Inatitutions. 

They  feel  themselves  particularly  indebt- 
ed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  by  whose 
Zealous  and  successful  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
as  well  as  in  London,  its  debt  has  been 
considerably  reduced,  and  its  funds  mate- 
rially t>enefittf'd.  They  have  also  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  their 
friends  in  Scotland,  (particularly  in  Glaa- 
gow  and  Edinburgh)  by  whose  continued 
and  increased  contributions,  they  have 
been  so  efTectually  aided. 

In  addition  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies 
formed  at  Reading  and  Henley,  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Committee  are  happy  to  announce  the  ea- 
tabhshment  of  one  at  Ipswich,  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  and  another  at  Liver- 
pool, from  which  they  expect  to  derive 
considerable  accession  to  their  funds. 

It  will  appear  by  the  statement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Society,  that  the  debt  to 
theTreasurer  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Committee  are  therefore  aome what  relieved 
from  the  anxiety  and  embarrassment  which 
they  felt;  and  they  beg  to  expresa  their 
cordial  thanks  to  those  Auxiliary  Institu- 
tions, and  benevolent  individuals,  by  whose 
liberality  and  zeal,  an  amelioration  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society  has  been  effected.  To 
the  stated  subscribers,  whose  pious  bene- 
volence has  consolidated  the  interests,  and 
supported  the  continued  exertions  of  the 


Society,  the  Committee  earnestly  recom- 
mend an  attentive  consideration  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  happy  results  of  their  well  ap- 
plied generosity.  It  is  presumed,  that  such 
a  review  will  be  connected  with  gr^t  per- 
sonal gratification,  with  fervent  gratitude 
to  God,  and  with  renewed  endeavours  to 
increase  the  stated  and  collateral  supports 
of  an  Institution,  which  has  been  so  highly 
honoured  and  so  eminently  blessed. 

The  Ninth  Report  and  State  or  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in 
Distress. 

'  On  comparing  a  table  in  this  report  with 
the  previous  statements  of  the  Society 
since  its  establishment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  Distressed  Foreigners 

Relieved,  from  1807  to  18U,  was 1904 

April,  18U  to  1815 1019 

April,  1815  to  1816 1096 

milking  in  the  whole  four  thousand  mid 
nineteen  relieved  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Institution. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Distressed 
Foreigners,  who  applied  to  the  Society  for 
assistance,  and  were  relieved  within  the 
last  year,  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  great  events  which  have  taken  place 
during  that  period.  Even  the  happy  re* 
turn  of  peace,  justly  hailed,  at  all  times, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  haa  unavoidably  produced  a 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  state  of 
some  branches  of  trade  and  industry,  the 
eflfecls  of  which  must  have  pressed  with 
peculiar  weight  upon  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Foreigners.  Many  of  these 
wete  altogether  thrown  out  of  the  occupa* 
tions  which  they  had  long  usefully  exer- 
cised in  this  country,  and,  desirooa  of  re- 
turning to  their  native  land  for  employment 
and  subsistence,  had  not  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting it;  whilst  others,  with  wives  and 
some  of  them  with  numerous  fiimilies,  af- 
ter a  residence  of  several  years  in  England, 
were,  by  the  temporsry  suspension  of  their 
usual  means  of  support,  reduced  to  the 
last  degree  of  wretchedness.  So  much, 
indeed,  had  this  sudden  pressure  added  to 
the  number  of  those  common  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  this  Institution  waa,  in  its  ori- 
gin, intended  to  relieve,  that  the  Board 
could  nut  have  granted  assistance  to  so 
many  objects,  if  they  had  limited  their  ex- 
penditure to  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year ; 
and  they  consider  it  as  one  of  the  happiest 
results  of  that  illustrions  patronage  and 
munificent  liberality  which  the  Society  had 
experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  that 
the  Board  have,  by  these  meaua,  been 
enabled  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  must 
otherwise    have   compelled   them   cither 
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wholly  to  withhold,  or  so  to  lesnen  their 
assistance,  as  to  render  it  ineffectual  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  the  most  interesting  and 
urgent. 

The  Directors  have  with  peculiar  satis> 
faction  observed  the  beneflcial  effects  of 
the  weeklif  pensions  which  fortif  persons, 
many  of  them  having  helpless  families, 
have  continued  to  enjoy  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  Directors  feef  great  satisfaction  in 
noticing  here,  a  circumstance,  forming  a 
pleasing  novelty  among  tlie  occurrences  of 
a  charity,  whose  usual  occupation  is  the 
confisrring  of  alms. 

About  two  years  since,  a  Foreign  Mer- 
chant, who  had  been  reduced  by  misfor- 
tune, to  ask  some  assistance  from  the  So 
eiety,  was  provided  with  a  small  sum, 
without  the  least  expectation  of  reimburse- 
ment. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  this  gen- 
tleman attended  the  Board,  with  the  friend 
who  had  recommended  him,  and  stated, 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  gift 
of  the  Directors,  his  circumstances  were 
such,  that  the  amount,  although  small, 
was  of  incalculable  service  to  him ;  and, 
without  it,  he  might  have  sunk  altogether. 
That  since  that  period  he  had  again  pros- 
pered in  business,  and  now  begged  grate- 
fully to  return  the  donation  of  the  Society, 
with  the  addition  of  an  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea. 

This  incident  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one 
of  those  which  alone  would  manifest  the 
Inestimable  value  of  this  Institution. 

Here  follow  a  number  of  authenticated 
cases,  and  an  extract  from  the  laws  of  the 
Society. 

Schools  in  France. 
Elementary  Schools  upon  the  principle 
oi mutmlinstt'uetion,  (the  plan  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster)  are  multiplying  rapidly  in  the 
bosom  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
France.  The  Committee  of  the  school  of 
the  English  reformed  church  at  Paris,  have 
published  a  report  on  the  state  of  that 
school  to  the  close  of  last  year.  They  state 
that  it  was  founded  in  July,  18l6-that 
it  began  with  3  scholars,  and  has  increased 
to  200,  both  sexes  included— and  that  they 
are  under  the  care  of  separate  Committees, 
ooe  of  Ladies  being  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  females.  The  principles  on  which 
the  schools  are  founded  are  faithfully  main- 
tained by  daily  instructions  from  the  mas- 
ter, and  by  the  generous  care  of  M.  Bel  lot, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  who  furnishes 
the  monitors  with  particular  instructions 
ID  their  several  duties.  **  Writing,  reading, 
arithmetic^  elementaryv  geography,  church 
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music,  and  the  first  principles  of  religion 
are  the  branches  of  instruction  pursued  in 
this  school.  As  the  monitors  are  the  prin- 
cipal spring  in  this  machine,  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  their  selection.*'  The 
report  (from  which  we  quote  this)  enters 
briefly  into  the  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment— strongly  urges  the  formation  of  ano- 
ther school  for  t>oth  sexes,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  a  Sunday  school  for  the  insthic- 
tion  ofadults. 

Another  Report  was  delivered,  Jan.  SI, 
to  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  the  town  of  St.  Hypolite  (Gard)  by  Dr. 
Boi:iiirc. 'respecting  a  school  of  mutual  in- 
struction, opened  there  in  Sept.  1817.  It 
contains  l6o  scholars,  paying  and  not  pay- 
ing. Of  those  who  pay,  there  are  114  of 
the  Reformed  Chiirrh,  and  8  Catholics ; 
of  the  free  scholars,  SO  Catholics  and  8  of 
the  Reformed.  This  is  a  Normal  school, 
intended  for  the  education  o(  masters  and 
monitors  to  supply  all  the  new  schools  in 
the  departments  of  the  Gard  and  of  THera- 
ult.  That  of  Nismes  will  in  a  little  time 
be  composed  of  400  male  scholars  and  300 
female.  That  of  Andure  contains 900.  At 
Montpellier,  at  Marsillargues,  Congenies, 
Somtni^res,  Vallerargne,  Ganges,  Sauve, 
La  Salle,  Alais,  Uaez,  Vigan,  similar  schools 
are  in  full  action,  and  the  children  are  eager 
for  instruction. 

At  Orthez,  a  s  hool  for  cliidren  of  both 
communions  was  opened  w  ith  great  solem- 
nity in  Aug.  1817,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
hotel  de  la  Marie,  by  M.  Gabriac  (son  of 
the  President  of  the  Consistory),  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lieut.  Gen.  Dcssrin,  the  mayor, 
the  sub-perfect,  and  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant assembly.  On  this  occasion  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  the  same  time  in  both  churches. 


COTTAGES   FOR   THE    POOR. 

The  Earl  of  8t  Vincent  has  lately  caused 
two  cottages  to  be  erected  on  his  estate  at 
Rochettes  in  Essex  ;  they  are  joined  toge- 
ther, and  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  simplicity.    On  a  plate  in  the  centre 
he  has  placed  the  following  Inscription:-— 
These  Cottages  were  erected 
By  John  Earl  of  St.  Vimcent, 
A.  D.  ISI8, 
As  an  asylum  to  two  industrious  forailiet. 
Uriah  and  Elizabeth  Page, 
John  and  Ann  PtiNO, 
For  having  brought  up  their  families  free  of  pa- 
rochial assistance, 
A  reward  due  to  merit; 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  excite  emulation. 

We  have  much  pleasure  lu  recording 
this  circumstance,  and  espeoMilly  as  we  ar6 
informed  that  this  is  but  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  his  Lordship's  atteotioa  to  the 
poor. 
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ELEGY 
EmmaU 
Slowly  approach  yoo  yew- tree  shade, 

*Neatb  which  b  fravM  the  tcoder  tale 
Of  her,  wichio  its  friog  d  tnrf  laid. 

Poor  Eama,  lifeleas,  cold,  and  pale ! 
And  read  the  silent  record  there 

Of  one,  whose  life  was  chilPd  hy  scorn. 
Was  blighted  by  thy  damps.  Despair ! 
And  slighted  love,  too  meekly  borne . 
'  Oh !  if  some  swaia,  of  pity's  moald. 

Has  e're  felt  tears  bedew  his  eye, 
The  while  some  rustic  tongue  is  told. 

More  than  die  lay  could  well  supply  ; 
Then,  me«*ry  to  bis  gon'rous  mM, 

While  nsnaing  on  her  hapless  lot. 
May  trace  the  scene,  when  lilies  twin*d 

In  wreaths,  bedecked  this  silent  spot. 
Or,  further  to  his  fancy  trace. 

When  scented  flowers,  and  deadly  rue. 
O'er  her  white  shroud  and  beauteous  face 

'Twaa  each  young  maiden^s  task  to  strew. 
Perchance,  more  faithful  still,  may  tell. 

What  sighs  were  breathed  of  grief  profound. 
When  sadly  tolPd  hf  r  fan*ral  knell, 

And  struck  with  awe  the  hamlet  round. 
And,  o*er  her  grave,  mark  many  a  print 

Of  warbling  birds  with  sofi  impnrss, 
Whew  many  a  rote  of  richest  tint. 

Has  bhishM  in  oature^s  loveltoess. 
When  one,  more  fair  than  all  beside, 

liiurtnr'd  by  some  peculiar  care. 
Expanded  forth  in  leafy  pride. 

And  shed  its  sweetest  fragrance  there* 
At  fall  of  eve,  this  rose  1  view*d, 

And  then  the  balmy  flow'r  bloomed  gay  ; 
But  ah !  ere  nom,  each  op'ning  bud, 

With  dew  o'er  charg'd,  had  droop*d  away ! 
Like  Emma  was  this  short  liv'd  rose. 

Which  met  th*  orient  momini^  dew. 
Its  leaves  of  beauty  to  disclose, 

Then  sink  in  tears  beneath  the  view. 
Oh !  conid  the  sun's  soft  glow  alone. 

With  genial  warmth  lostL  Anty  raise, 
This  flowV,  In  lovely  pride  bad  bioiru. 

And  flourishM  still  to  nature's  praise. 
Its  leaves  their  wonted  bloom  would  wear^ 

And  plac'd  in  Emma's  bosom,  twine 
More  fresh,  when  waterM  by  the  tear 

Of  eyes  that  speak  a  love  like  mine* 


THE  LAST  TEAR. 
She  had  done  weeping,  but  her  eye-lash  yel 
Lay  silken  heavy  on  ber  lilied  cheek. 
And  on  its  fringe  a  tear,  like  a  lone  «tar 
Shining  upon  the  rich  and  bynci«tb  skiru 
O*  the  western  dond  that  veils  the  April  even. 
The  veil  rose  up,  and  with  it  rose  the  star. 
Glittering  above  the  gleam  of  tender  blue. 
That  widenM  as  the  fbower  clean  off  from 

Heav'o. 
Her  beanly  wok^— a  sudden  beam  of  soni 
FlnshM  from  her  eye,  and  lit  the  vestal's  cheek 
Into  one  crimson,  and  exhaled  the  tear. 


A  LADY'S  CHOICE. 
S^ntoitd  to  b€  wrUUn  kg  kmt^if. 
Whene'er  to  change  my  present  stair, 

Kind  beav'n  shall  decree, 
Be  this  the  model  of  my  mate  z 
In  miud  and  body  free. 

Let  honour  all  bin  actions  guide. 

Be  upright  and  sincere ; 
Let  virtue  in  his  breast  reside. 

And  lodge  sweet  Pity  there. 

Let  him  have  never  been  the  cause 

Of  in jnr'd  virgin's  tears ; 
Or  sorrows  which,  by  Nature's  laws. 

The  feeling  parent  bears. 

In  learning  and  in  sense  complete. 

And  wholly  free  from. pride; 
No  foppish  dress,  but  plain,  and  neat, 

Have  reaaoa  on  his  side. 

Let  him  be  geu'rous,  brave,  and  kind. 

And  then,  oh !  may  I  prove. 
The  woman  sotting  to  his  mind, 

Thst  be  can  only  love ! 

Blest  with  a  partner  to  my  heart, 
While  life's  so  shortly  spann'd, 
Naught  shall  divide,  till  death  shall  part. 
The  matrimonial  band. 
1810.  T.W.E. 

Vertei  written  in  fke  Porek  of  a  Cwttaff  mt 
r'Aeofli,  Surrey, 
Embosom'd  in  shrubs  and  in  flowera, 
Whilst  all  things  in  beauty  appear, 
I  cannot  enjoy  tiie  f oft  hours. 
The  half  of  my  heart  is  not  here. 

My  wi€r^  and  the  friend  of  my  breast 
Tho'  ever  attentive  and  kind. 
Can  no  iouger— it  asust  be  confcsa'd, 
Amnage  cfcry  pang  of  the  auid* 
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WeVe  praUletf  •till  left  tt  iMw, 
They  Mk  Our  sffectioii  and  carei 
Vocheck'd  in  our  flight  cao  we  rotm, 
JoBt  like  the  free  tenanti  of  air  ? 

Though  friendahiii  It  iaered  aiid  dear, 
With  the  hoblest  of  Tlrtoee  eoroU'd, 
There  are  feeliuge  that  still  are  at  oear, 
And  ionoceoce  givet  them  their  hold. 

Come  theo  to  the  town  let  as  weod* 
Where  good  homoor  to  ofteo  bat  smiled ; 
But  if  taming  the  back  on  a  friend, 
'Tit  to  meet  the  tweet  face  of  a  child, 
MARITUS. 

ASWEEY  RETURN  OF  GRATirtTDE. 

linca  written  by  Mr.  Janet  King,  of  Old 
Wetfout  Huatingdoothire ;  and  tent  to  Mr. 
Kuigbtoo  bit  neighboury  accomfianying  a 
fioz  of  Sweetmcatty  in  acknowledgement 
for  an  important  terrice  rendered  when  his 
horse  and  cart  were  fast  stuck  in  the  mise- 
rable  roads^  between  Leigbton  and  that  vil. 
lege. 

Ob«  have  you  forgot^ 
(I  ain  inre  I  hare  not), 
When  I  vat  confloM  in  the  day  ? 
When  my  horae  and  my  cart. 
And  nyrrelf  to  in  part. 
Were  eo  fixed  in  the  mod  that  we  no  way  con*d 
start, 
So  there  we  were  likely  to  stay  ? 

When  yon  saw  as  in  need, 
You  were  friendly  indeed 
A  high  sense  of  whieh  I  retain  :*-* 
When  fon  sav'd  as  in  thrall, 
Yon  sent  Jasper  and  Ball, 
Moreover  yea  followed  to  Jwlp  as  withal, 
And  landed  us  safely  again. 

I  thaotd  be  mach  Mighted, 
Conid  yoa  be  le^tetK-Wi 
Could  I  an  equivalent  thew  t 
At  1  cannot  do  this, 
tt  will  not  be  amiit, 
To  beg  yoa  accept  of  the  present  Witli  thit. 
From  one  ao  indebted  to  yoo« 

SONNET. 
Wheli  sicknest  shews  as  life's  d!m»waxiflg  lamp. 
And  bids  us  torn  our  dark'ning  eyes  above, 
When 'friends  hang  o'er  our  beds,  and  wipe  the 
damp 
Cold  dews  of  death  "WiUi  Ihc  soft  hand  of 
love,** 


*Tla  good  lo  have  aad  feel  fhtt  Inward  ftmtr 
.     Which  doth  sarpois  the  ttrong  nan's  pnuy 

might: 
Prepared  thus,  io  1ife*t  mott  fatefal  hour 

We  unappalled  ttaiid,  and  brave  its  spite ; 
Bat  better  still,  and  cause  for  praise,  to  have 

Fair  conscience  sitting  smilingly  and  calm, 
Fketh-living, hopes  that  hwk  beyond  the  grave. 
And  are  to  wounded  hearts  a  present  balm; 
And  cheerfbl,  wholesome  thoughts,  which  smile 

and  bloom 
Above  the  bod/t  wreck,  like  flow'rete  o'er  a 
tomb.  c.  F,  W. 

Hard  by  there  is  a  secret  greenwood  nook. 

Happily  by  fa»ies  form'd,  for  the  repose 
And  pleasttre  of  their  queen  -.-Hisilvery  brook. 

Reflecting  all  tliat  overiiinp  it,— flows 
Musically  by,  with  noise  of  many  springs  ; 

The  young  birds  tenant  it,  and  woo,  and  pair, 
And  silent  nit  to  hear  the  thrush,  who  sings' 

His  frequent  9ong   of  summer-blythenese 
there  ;«-» 
•Twill  soon  be  reach'd,  if  we  use  willing  speed; 

Then  let  us  hence— making  so  little  stir. 
Our  li|ht  steps  shall  not  rouse  the  grasshopper, 

1  have  a  song  to  breath—  a  book  to  read— 
And  we  will  pass  the  honrs  in  such  employ 

At  shall  to  our  twin  beartsgivv  certain  joy.- 

C.  P,  W. 

PLATONIC  LOVE. 
BpJ.Dunton, 

Siooe  Love  bath  kindled  in  onr  ^fsa 

A  chaste  and  holy  fire. 
If  were  a  sin  if  thon  and  I 

SboaUl  let  this  flame  expire* 
Wbst  though  our  bodies  never  meet^ 

Love's  fuel's  more  divine ; 
The  flxt  stars  by  their  twiaklang  ffeetj 

And  yet  they  never  join. 
False  meteors,  who  still  change  their  place. 

Though  they  seem  fair  and  bright ; 
Yet,  when  they  covert  to  embrace^ 

FaU  down  and  lose  their  light. 
If  thou  peroeiv'st  thy  flame  deeay. 

Come  light  thy  eyes  at  mine ; 
And  when  I  feel  mine  fade  away, 

I'll  take  fresh  fires  at  thine. 
That,  when  we  shall  preserve  from  waste 

The  flames  of  oar  desires. 
No  vestals  shall  ittalnlaiii«ore  < 

No  move  iiiBNital  flrea» 
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JVo.  XXI. 

**  I  ftm  bat  A  {^therer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stulT.* 

Btform  in  Newgate, 

The  effect  wrought  by  the  ndrice  and 
admonitioneof  the  Ladies' Com initiee»  in 
reforming  the  female  inmates  of  our  great 
City  prison,  is  most  strongly  shown  by  the 
folto*wing  occurrence : 

**  It  was  a  practice  of  immemorial  usage 
for  convicts,  on  llie  ni|;ht  preceding  their 
departure  for  Botany  Bay,  to  pull  down 
and  to  break  every  thing  breakable  within 
their  part  of  the  prison,  and  to  go  off  shout- 
ing with  the  most  hardened  effrontery. 
When  the  period  approached  for  a  late 
clearance,  every  one  connected  with  the 
priton  dreaded  this  night  of  disturbance 
and  devastation. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  oldest  turnkey,  no 
noise  was  heard,  not  a  window  was  inten- 
tionally broken.  I'hey  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  their  companions,  and  expres- 
sed the  utmoat  gratitude  to  thtfir  benefac- 
tors ;  the  next  day  they  entered  their  con 
veyances  without  any  tumult,  and  their 
departure,  in  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and 
the  mournful  decorum  that  was  observed, 
resembled  a  funeral,  procession  ;  and  so  or- 
derly was  their  behaviour,  that  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  send  more  than  half 
the  usual  escort.'*   • 

Wholesome  Doctrine, 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  was  so  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  good  air,  that  being  very  popular  in  the 
town  of  Derby,  once  on  a  market  day,  he 
mounted  a  tub,  and  thus  addressed  the  Ita- 
tening  crowd  :  ••  Ye  men  of  Derby,  fellow 
citizens,  attend  to  me  !  1  know  you  to  be 
ingenious  and  industrious  mechanics.  By 
your  exertions  you  procure  for  yourselves 
and  families  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but  if 
you  lose  your  health,  that  power  of  being 
of  use  to  them  must  cease.  This  truth  all 
of  you  know  ;  but  1  fear  some  of  you  do 
not  understand  how  health  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  vigour— this  then  depends  upon 
your  breathing  an  uncontaminated  air ;  for 
the  purity  of  the  air  becomes  destroyed 
where  many  are  collected  together;  the 
effluvia  from  the  body  also  corrupts  it 
Keep  open,  then,  the  windows  of  your 
crowded  workshops,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
rise,  open  all  the  windows  of  your  bed- 
rooms. Never 'Bleep  in  a  room  without  a 
chimney  in  it,  nor  bl«ck  that  up.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  advice»  be  awured,  will  bring 


diseaaea  on  yoaraelvea,aad  engender  among 
you  typhus  fever,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  putrid  fever,  which  will  carry  off 
your  wives  and  children.  Let  me  agsin 
repeat  my  serious  advice :  open  yaw  vtn- 
dow*  tolet  in  the  fresh  #nr,  mi  ieist  ones  in 
the  day. — Remember  what  I  say :  1  speak 
now  without  a  fee,  and  can  have  no  other 
interest  but  your  good,  in  this  my  advice.* 

Learned  Lumber, 

Amongst  the  deiiramenia  of  the  learaed, 
which  have  amused  mankind,  the  foltow- 
ing  instance  merits  conapicoous  rsak. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  several  larfc 
elm  treea  in  the  College  Garden,  behiad 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, in  which  a  number  of  rooks  ksd 
taken  up  their  abode,  forming  in  appear- 
auce  a  sort  o(  conooeatiom  of  iierial  Ecdr«- 
aatics.  A  young  Gentleman,  who  lodgsd 
in  an  attic,  and  was  their  close  neighboor 
frequently  entertained  hincaelf  with  this- 
ning  this  covey  of  black  game,  by  meass 
of  a  cross  bow.  On  the  opposite  side  lived 
a  curious  old  civilian,  who^  obaerviag  from 
his  study,  that  the  rooks  often  dropt  sense- 
less from  their  perch,  or,  as  it  may  be  said, 
without  using  a  figure,  kapp*d  tie  fvi^. 
making  no  sign,  nor  any  sign .  being  owk 
to  his  vision  to  account  for  the  phcnoae- 
non,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  consider  tbe 
cause.  It  was  probably  during  a  profitUa 
time  of  peace,  and  the  doctor,  baring  picaty 
of  leisure,  weighed  the  matter  over  sad 
over,  till  he  was  at  length  fully  satiificd 
that  he  had  made  a  great  oriiithok)gi:al 
discovery,  that  its  promulgation  would  give 
wings  to  his  fame,  and  that  he  was  fated 
by  means  of  these  rooks  to  any, 

Tolito  vivius  per  ora  virftm.* 
His  goose-quil  and  foolacap  wers  quicklj 
in  requisition, and  he  actually  wrote  a  tm- 
<iM,  stating  circumstantially  what  he  hiai- 
self  had  seen,  and  in  conclnalon,  giviug  it 
as  the  settled  couviction  of  hia  aind,  that 
rooks  were  subje^  to  epilepsy  / 

Tresuures  JRecooered, 

Father  G.  a  Jesuit,  expresses  himself  n 
follows,  respecting  the  treasures  of  art,&r. 
which  have  been  brought  back  from  Paris 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Erfurt  :-> 
Among  the  relics  are  many  highly  valu- 
able, which  may  be  regarded  aa  diamonds 
of  the  finest  water:  as,  for  example,  nine 
of  the  skulls  of  the  11,000  virgins,  a  piece 
of  the  gown  of  the  virgin  Mary,  the  tua- 
ing-hammer  belonging  to  David's  harp, 
and  many  other  similar  treasures ;  io  com- 
parison with  which  tfie  French  contribo- 
tions,  are  as  nothing." 
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Pretnaiure  Sorrow. 
The  death  of  M.  Perrier,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences*  has  occasioned  a 
strange  mistake.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  So<!iety  of  Scienccb  happens  to  be 
also  blamed  Perrier.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  latter  body,  the  Chevalier  —  entered 
\Tith  a  countenance  woe- begone,  took  his 
place  among  his  brethren,  then  solemnly 
stood,  drew  forth  a  manuscript  from  his 
pocket,  and  with  a  voice  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row, began  a  funeral  oration  "  upon  his 
deceased  friend."  What  was  his  surprise, 
when  the  "  deceased  friend"  stood  up  from 
the  President's  chair,  which  he  filled  (the 
panetryrist  was  so  blinded  with  tears  as 
not  to  oljserve  him  sooner),  declined  the^ 
honour  about  to  l)e  conferred  on  him, 
thanked  his  friend  in  the  warmest  terms, 
and  proposed,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  to 
adjotiru  the  reading  of  the  oration  iine  die. 

Adoautage  of  Second  Thoughts* 
A  French  cobler  had  resolved  lo  com- 
mit suicide,  and  to'  make  his  exit  the  more 
heroic,  prepared  the  following  memorial, 
in  writing :— *•  I  follow  the  lesson  of  a  great 
master,  and  as  Moliere  says, 

"  When  all  is  lost,  and  even  hope  is  fled." 
He  bad  just  written  tbns  far,  and  applied 
the  fatal  inst.ument  to  the  carotid  artery, 
irvbeu  suddenly  recollecting,  he  stopped, 
and  cried  to  himself,  "  Eh !  but  is  it  Mo- 
liere who  says  so? — I  shall  make  sure — I 
shall  be  laughed  at.**  He  now  got  Moliere, 
read  a  few  comedies,  and  returned  to  his 
usual  occupation  of  mending  shoes. 

The  Dead  Drop ;  Howling  of  Dogs,  ^e. 
The  first  h  that  noise  commonly  called 
in  this  country  (Scotland)  the  dead  drop, 
which  hath  some  resemblance  to  a  drop  of 
water  falling  on  a  board  ;  and  these  drops 
will  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession, 
often  for  a  time  together. — That  this  noise 
ia  not  imaginary  i  myself  can  attest,  for  I 
have  often  heard  it ;  but  though  it  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  a  sign  of  somebody*s 
death,  I  can  hy  no  means  believe  that  \  be- 
cause it  yery  often  happens  in  houses  where 
there  are  no  inltabitants,  and,  1  am  con- 
vinced is  only  owing  to  a  decay  of  the 
\rood,  and  to  ba  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  noise  of  the  dead  watch, 
which  is  now  universally  known  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  little  insect.  Another  very 
terrible  prognostication  is  drawn  from  the 
howfiug  of  dogs :  and  when  this  happens 
rrear  the  place  whefe  any  sick  person  is, 
there  is  commonly  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion that  he  will  not  recover. — I  caHuot  say 
that  these  apprehensions  are  altogether  ill 
founded;  but  there  is  nothing  supernatural 
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in  the  affair.  Dogs  will  howl  at  the  smell 
of  a  dead  human  carcase,  am)  I  remember  a 
most  teniarkabie  instance  of  a  Urge  6o}^ 
brought  into  a  house  where  «  dead  person 
had  been  opened,  in  order  lo  discover  the 
cause  of  his  death;  but  the  animal  no 
sooner  entered  thun  he  set  up  the  most  hi- 
deous howling,  jumping  upon  chairs  and 
tables  as  if  seeking  earnestly  for  some- 
thing, to  the  no  smull  terror  Hud  astonish- 
ment of  the  women  in  the  house.  1  he 
noise  made  by  dogs,  therefore,  a  kliort  lime 
before  people  in  their  neighbourhood  die, 
is  probably  owing  to  some  cadai't-rous 
smell  which  Ksues  from  the  diseased  bo- 
dies; though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  per- 
ceived by  us.  Brutes,  indeed,  are  endow- 
ed, with  a  surprising  sensibility  in  this  re- 
spect, as  appears  from  the  faculty  which 
some  dogs  have  of  tracing  and  distinguish- 
ing their  masters  in  a  crowd,  of  finding  out 
birds,  kc.  by  the  smell,  and  of  knowing  a 
perhon  infected  with  any  contagious  dis- 
tem|)er  which  would  prove  fatal  to  them. 
I  reniemlH;r  to  have  read  of  a  farmer  \^\\q 
had  gone  to  assist  another  about  some  cat- 
tle, who  were  infected  with  a  disease  com- 
mon at  that  time  among  them.  The  man 
was  sensible  of  nothing  about  himself  that 
could  do  harm  to  any  creature;  neverthe- 
less, as  soon  as  he  entered  a  field  in  which 
his  own  cattle  were  feediug,  they  fell  a 
bellowing,  tossed  their  heads,  snuffed  up 
the  air,  and  run  away  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  field. 

American  Benevolence^ 

No  sooner  had  the  melancnoly  news  of  ■ 
the  two  fires  at  Newfoundland  reached 
Boston  (N.  America),  than  a  subscription 
was  immediately  raised  for  their  relief,  and 
a  vessel  freighted  with  provisions  for  their 
use.  Such  was  the  energy  displayed,  tiiat 
the  ship  was  loaded  in  12  hours,  and  such 
the  general  feeling  of  benevolence,  that 
even  the  porters  refused  any  compensation 
for  their  labour. 

Indulgences  revived. 

The  doctrine  of  Papal  indulgences  and 
pardons,  it  is  well  known  to  be  what  kin- 
dled the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Luther ;  and 
though  since  his  time  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  refine  and  subtilize,  it  still 
hangs  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
Popery,  and  must  eventually  sink  it.  A 
Scotch  paper  of  credit  lately  inserted  the 
follo>^  ing  information  ; — 

"  In  the  year  1799,  or  perhaps  180C,  bii 
Majesty's  frigate,  Southampton  (then  com- 
manded by  captain,  now  Kear-Admiral  J* 
Harvey,  commander-iuchief  on  the  wind- 
ward station)  was  cruizing  off  the  north- 
end  of  A^uilla,  where  she  captured  a  Spa- 
nish tartan,  from  Europe,  bound  for  thci* 
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Havaonah.    On  examining  her  papera.  it 
appearfil  that  her  ladiitj^  r9ii9iiite&l  of  cwieK 
of  quici(!»ilver,  iuvoiced  at  20»n00  dollara, 
and  of  bales  of  paper,  in  voiced  at  30,000  or 
about  £7,JKK)  aterliug.     As  to  the  value  of 
the  qiiicii silver,  the  captaiu  entertained  no 
doubt ;  but  It  waa  a  matter  of  wonder  h  hat 
could  be  wanted  on  the  Spimiab  Main  willi 
ao  much  paper;  and,  indeed,  how  even  so 
many  balea  could  be  so  valuable;  for  the 
patron  or  master  of  the  tartar  spoke  of  this 
paper  in  terms  of  high  admiration.    A  ba4e 
of  it  was  accordingly  carried  on  board  the 
SoiUAampiou  for  examination,  wlien  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  printed  aheets,  of  the 
size  and  appearance  of  a  newspaper,  eacli 
of  which  was  stamped  with  aeveral  black 
aeala,  with  prices  attnched  to  each,  in  the 
atyle  and  manner  of  Eugli&h  stamps.  Some 
of  these  papers  were  iu  Spanish,  others  in 
Latin  ;  and  the  whoie  of  them  were  either 
pardons  or  indulgences  for  the  varioua  sins, 
not  de^idly,  contained  io  the  Catholic  ru- 
bric,   llie  aeals  or  stamps  were  those  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  oflicials  at  Hume, 
to  which  were  added  Uioseof  several  Spa- 
nish   dignitariea,    particularly  the  Arch- 
bishop o(  Toledo;  every  teal  had  its  price, 
and  the  prices  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
object  of  each  paper,  some  of  the  sheets 
beiag  only   rated  at  half  a  dollar,  and 
others  as  high  as  seven.    The  patron  ac- 
knowledged that  his  employers  had  paid 
the  invoice  price  of  those  holy  gooda  in 
Europe ;  and  indeed  it  appeared  by  the 
vessel's  papers  that  they  were  partly  ooo- 
aigned  to  ecclesiaatical  establishmenta,  and 
partly  sent  out  for  the  chance  of  a  market. 
The  prize  waa  carried  into  Tortola,  where 
the  whole  of  the  hales  were  aold  to  aome 
Dutch  speculatora  from  St.  Thomas's,  for 
about  jb'900;  and  those  gentlemen  made 
the  purcha&e  hi  hopea  of  disponing  of  them 
by  a  smuggling  trade  on  the  coast  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  also  on  the  Maine. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  document 
somewhat  vimilar.  It  is  a  Spanish  form  6( 
iMdulgendes  eranted  to  Sebastia  Gaya,  of 
the  iaiaod  of  Msjofca,  (iu  Spanish  Mai- 
lorea)^  A.  D.  1813,  by  UOn  Francisco  Ya- 
WZ  Bahamoodev  Canon  of  the  Metropoli- 
laik  Church  of  Seville,  &c.  &c.  and  pro- 
fcased  to  be  founded  on  the  Bull  of  the 
Holy  Crusade  dSe  ta  Sania  Cnuada)  granted 
by  the  late  Po|)ePfuaVl.  to  aitlnjate  the 
laftlifhl  iu  deicttce  of  his  Catholic  Majeaty> 
FardhnmdVifr«od  in  oppoaing  the  French 
infidda  who  attacked  his  kingdom.  This 
document,  beififr,  however,  (ai  we  sop- 
pose)  prittt«d  at  Nf  ajorra,  ia  ao  badly  exe- 
ctited,  as  in  many  parta  not  to  be  readable, 
fmd  conaeauently  ii«iuteiligi|>le  \  but  it  is 
^rnameiitea  with  Hkc  ainii«f  hia  Holioetf 
^Ml^liM.Iiiquiailion. 


paaNKLixa  waoocnv  oh  the  AMxatcair 

BALD    EAOLS. 


(Extracted from  me  of  Franklin  9  LeHeriJ 

••  For  my  own  part,  1  wi^h  the  bald  eagle 
had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative 
of  our  country :  he  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral 
character-^he  does  not  get  his  living  hon- 
estly \  you  may  see  him  perched  on  some 
dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  him- 
seJfp  he  watchea  the  labour  of  tlie  fishing 
hawk;    and  when  that  diligent  bird  has  at 
length  taken  a  Ash,  and  la  bearing  it  to  his 
neat,  to  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young 
ouea,  the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes 
it  from  him  1     With  all  this  itijusiice  he  ia 
never  in  goi  d  caae,  but  like  those  among 
men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he 
ia   generally   very   yoou    and  often  very 
lousy.    Bendes,  he  is  a  rank  coward :  the 
little  king  bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow, 
attacks  him  boldly  and  drives  him  onl  of 
the  district.    He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honcal 
Americans,  who  have  driven  all  the  king 
birds  from  our  country,— though  exactly 
fit  for  that  order  of  knighta,  which  the 
French  call  Clei:«/t«r#d*/j|i<ii«(rte.    lam. 
on  this  account,  not  displeased  that  the  fi- 
gure is  not  kuown  as  a  bald  eagle,  but 
looks  more  like  a  turkey:  for*  in  truth*  the 
turkey  ia,  in  comparison*  a  much  more  re- 
spectable   bird,  and  withal,  a  true  on> 
ginal    native  of   America.— Eagles  liave 
been  found  in  all  countries,  but  the  turkey 
was  peculiar  to  ours;  the  first  of  thete  spe- 
cies aeen  in  Europe  being  brought  t  o  Fraoce 
by  the  Jeauits  from  Canada,'and  served  up 
at  the  wedding  table  ot  Charles  the  Niotli. 
He  is,  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and 
silly  'tis  true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem 
for  that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  wouki  oot 
hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the  Bri- 
tish guards,  who  should  presume  to  invade 
his  farm-yard  with  a  red  coat  on.** 

Extrea  9f  mwtktr  Letter. 

^  I  always  rejoice  to  bear  of  your  being 
still  employed  Id  experimental  tesearcbes 
in  nature,  and  of  the  success  you  meet 
with.  The  rapid  progreaa  true  acieiioe 
makes,  occasions  my  regretting  thai  I  was 
born  ao  aoon.  It  la  imposaitile  to  Imagine 
the  height  to  which  may  be  carried  ia  a 
thousand  years  tbe  power  of  man  over 
matter,  we  may  perhaps  learn  to  deprive 
large  masses  of  their  gravity,  and  give 
them  absolute  levity,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
transport  Agriculture  may  dimiolab  its 
labour  and  double  its  proance  ^— «]l  dis- 
ease may,  by  iure  means,  l>e  prevented  o^ 
cured  (not  excepting  even  old  age)b  and 
our  lives  lengthened  at  pleaaorcb 
beyoed  the  antediluvian  slAndard.** 
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INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FROn  THK 

BRITISH  SETTLKMENTS  IN  INDIA. 

CALCiFrrA. 

INTEREST    0!f    AOCOMUODATION. 

Notice  lias  been  given  from  the  Govern- 
ment Bank  **  that  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  has  been  pleased 
to  direct,  that  the  Interest  charged  for 
accommodation  either  on  Loans  or  Da- 
counts  to  the  Public,  will  be  Ten  per  Cent. 
Utttil  further  orders." 

INSTITUTION    AF   HINDOO  DISPCNSARIES. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  an 
instance  of  the  liberality  and  benevolence 
of  the  oppulent  Hindoos  of  Calcutta,  not 
surpassed  perhaps  by  the  genrrosity  even 
of  London  merchants.  It  is  stated  that  se- 
veral oft  hem  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
establish  in  proper  situations  dispensaries 
for  the  distribution  of  medicines  to  the  poor 

fratif.  Over  these  it  is  proposed  that  a 
luropean  surgeon  shall  have  the  general 
aoperintendance ;  but  the  details  of  prepa- 
ring the  medicines  and  of  visiting  the  pa. 
tients  at  their  own  houses  are  to  be  con- 
dncted  by  native  apprentices,  whose  pay 
will  he  in  proportion 3to  their  length  of  ser- 
Tice.  In  this  way,  besides  the  immediate 
good  eflTects  of  the  charity,  a  great  ad  van 
fflge  will  accrue  to  the  native  population  m 
g;eneral,  from  the  opportunity  they  will 
soon  have  of  recourse  to  native  doctors, 
who  will  at  all  events  be  much  better  ins- 
fni.  ted  than  the  general  run  of  those  to 
whose  skill  they  are  at  present  under  the 
necessity  of  entrusting  their  lives.  Baboo 
Jy  Kish  Sin^h  has  been  the  first  to  patron- 
ize this  plan  *,  but  many  other  respectable 
individuals  have  declared  their  resolution 
to  contribute  to  its  execution  as  soon  as  the 
limits  of  the  expense  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

MADRAS. 

FITRTHBR   PARTICULARS   OF    THE   INSTITU- 
TION   OP   THe    LITERARY   SOCIETY. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  of  all  wcll- 
iivisbers  of  this  laudable  attempt  for  the 
promotion  and  establislimeut  of  Literature 
ttiid  knowledge  in  this  presidency ;  which 
was  most  respectably  attended. 

The  President  reminded  the  Meet 
ing,  that  when  they  had  first  »issembled  in 
that  place  they  bnd  two  objects  in  view  : 
the  one  was/the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Library,  the  other,  that  of  a  Literary 
Society; — and  that  when  they  last  met, 
their  committee  satisfied  them  by  the 
ralculations  they  had  made,  that  the  first, 
fr*m  the  want  of  adequate  funds  could  not 


be  realised  at  present,  altho*  they  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  second  might— 
the  Meeting  had  therefore  adopted  the  one 
which  was  practicable,  and  postponed  the 
other  (%vithout  losing  vight  of  it  altogether,) 
to  a  future  period,  when  the  funds  of  the 
Society  with  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
(ui^lit  enable  them  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  President  then  said,  that  considering 
they  were  now  assembled  simply  as  a 
Literary  Society,  by  which  denomination 
he  understood  a  Meeting  to  collect  the 
detached  latM>urs  of  many  in  the  diflTercnt 
departments  of  Literature,  into  a  commoa 
fund,  he  thought  they  ought  at  this  their 
first  Meeting,  to  resolve  to  invite  all 
persons  including  learned  Natives,  cither 
at  the  Presidency  or  elsewhere,  to  favor 
them  with  communications  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  Literature  (not  considering 
themselves  as  exclusively  an  Asiatic  Society) 
and  that,  at  their  Meetings,  the  tvritten 
essays  and  observations  which  might  be 
approved  of  by  the  committee  (ivhose 
appointment  be  meant  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend) might  be  read  publicly,  and  become 
the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  also 
proponed  that  specimens  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities,  and  remains  of  antiquity 
might  be  exhibited  at  their  Meetings,  and 
such  as  were  tliouglit  wo|thy  to  be  kept, 
might  be  formed  into  a  collection. 

The  President  also  expressed  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  alti!ough  their  funds  were 
not  then  sufGcient  fur  the  formation  of  a 
regular  Library,  they  ntiirht,  out  of  the 
entrance  money  and  annu-al  Siib.sciiptiony 
procure  the  best  Publications  of  the  day  ^ 
and  that  Memt>ers  might  be  invited  to  add 
to  these  by  presenting  to  the  Society 
whatever  books  they  could  spare,  as  well 
as  by  depositing  at  tiie  public  rooms  any 
part  of  their  Library  which  might  not  he 
in  use,  or  which  on  account  of  absence 
from  the  Presidency,  or  other  cause,  they 
might  wish  to  leave  in  a  safe  place  of 
custody. 

The  President  observed  that  this  was 
the  outline  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  friends  with 
whom  he  had  communicated,  and  he 
thought  that  for  one  so  simple  in  its 
nature,  they  had  better  have  only  the  one 
rule  proposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  that  was  to  have  no 
rule  at  all.  When  they  came  to  establish 
a  Public  Library,  that,  like  all  other 
Property,  might  require  regulations  to 
protect  it,  but  he  thought  the  affairs  of 
such  a  Society  as  he  conceived  this  to  be, 
might  safely  be  entrmted  to  their'Comniit- 
tee,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions.  He 
would  therefore  leave  it  to  the  CommKtce 
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to  decide,  on  their  times  of  Meeting,  what 
papery  s}iou1d  be  read,  what  books  should 
be  ordered,  how  their  expenditure  should 
be  managed,  and  in  short  how  the  whole 
aflairs  ol  the  Sociiety  should  be  re{i:ulated. 
These  sentimeDts  were  universally  ap- 
proved of;  and  aAer  deliberate  dt4C'ussion» 
the  Meeting  determined  to  execute  what 
was  practicable  ;  but  also  to  keep  in  view 
what  was  desirable  \  for  this  purpose 
among  other  resolutions,  it  was  resolved. 
That  the  Genlleroen  of  the  Society  be 
invited  to  make  Donations  pf  Books,  and 
also  to  deposit  works  at  the  Society's 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Membera,  the 
Society  becoming  responsible  that  they  be 
restored  to  the  owners,  whenever  required, 
in  the  state  in  tvhicb  they  were  sent. 

Various  otlier  preliminary  hnsiness  was 
trausactcd,  necessarily  prcviuns  t«  more 
active  operations.  Officers  wero  chosen, 
pro  tempore^  &e.  &c. 

It  may  bo  considered  as  certain,  that 
^reat  benefits  must  result  from  Literary 
Societies,  in  all  our  distant  settlements. 
The  iotervals  of  occapatioD,  whether  civil, 
and  commercial,  or  military,  canout  be  bet- 
ter engaged  j  and  when  the  army  returns 
from  tbo  field,  the  opportunity  will  be 
found  extremely  favourable  to  mauy  of  the 
younger  classes  of  officers,  who  may  desire 
to  accomplish  themselves  in  studies  with 
which  they  have  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
acquaintance.  Such  attention  must  ensure 
their  respectability  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
their  relief  from  the  little  exhilarating  ap- 
pellation of  •*  grifins." 

BOMBAY. 

NEW    CHAPEL   AT   SURAT. 

The  government  of  Bombay,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  au- 
thorised the  immediate  construction  of  a 
chapel  at  Surat,  near  the  castle.  The  buil- 
ding is  intended  to  hold  about  one  thousajid 
persons ;  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
30,000  rupees. — (Bombay  Gazette,) 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN   ST.   THOMASES    CHURCH. 

Christmas-day  was  observed  here  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  a  very  excellent  sermou 
was  delivered  at  St.  Thom«s*s  church  by 
the  Archdeacon,  to  a  most  respectable  con- 
gregation. The  collection  made  after  Di- 
vine service  for  charitable  purposes,  amoun- 
ted to  between  5  and  600  rupee*.  The 
church  has  been  entirely  new  pewed,  aud 
wasjust  completed  for  this  day.  The  al- 
teration made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pews  is  a  great  improvement,  and  must  be 
generally  approved  :  we  have  indeed  heard 
the  breadth  of  the  pews  and  the  introducr 
tioo  of  chairs  into  them  much,  criticised* 
but  we  have  not  found  many  persons  yiho 


do  not  prefer  the  new  to  the  old  plan.  The 
old  pews  were  erected  in  the  year  1718, 
and  were  very  ill  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  society  in  this  settlement;  by 
the  new  plan  a  much  larger  congregation 
is  accommodated  in  a  mode  more  cocgeDitl 
to  our  habits,  and  the  whole  is  more  con- 
veniently arranged  for  seeing  and  hearing 
the  minister. 

murder:  from  religious  zeal. 
A  charge  of  murder  was  tried  at  the 
last  Sessious,  which  shews  to  what  lengths 
religious  animosities  are  carried  by  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Mahomedans  against  eadi 
other:  alas!  it  is  the  perversity  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  unrestrained  violence  gf 
human  passionf,  not  the  simple  dictateiof 
religion.  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  that 
leads  to  murder. 

The  murder  was  slated  to  have  takes 
place  at  Mahim,  on  the  7th  of  Moturren 
last,  during  the  celebration  of  the  festifil 
of  Hassan  and  Houssein  ;  and  Sey fid  Ibra- 
him, an  invalid,  stationed  at  Maljim,  dis- 
tinctly swore  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
man  who  had  given  the  blow  by  which  the 
deceased  received  his  death.  It  may  he 
proper  here  to  explain,  that  there  are  at 
Mahim,  two  parties,  both  Mahooiedaiu, 
both  of  the  same  sect,  both  following  the 
same  leader,  Al  Shafei ;  difiering  ia 
no  point  whatever  in  respect  to  their  reli- 
gion,  yet  because  one  ia  of  a  particular  pro* 
fpssion  the  ottier  claims  a  superiarity.  The 
VVaja  or  Weaver  tribe,  to  which  the  pri* 
sonerbelongs,  is  considered  by  the  party 
who  have  attached  theniselves  totbelhrise 
of.MucdoomSieb,tlie  tutelary  saint  ofM&* 
him,  as  their  inferior^  and  in  cooteqaeiice 
some  little  jealousy,  not  to  call  it  (b^ 
mity,  subsists  between  them,  An  s^ 
was  set  up  by  his  partisans ;  and  Sbaik 
Ibrahim  appearing  to  be  either  sctnated 
by  the  spirit  of  party  or  aoroe  other  s)vit, 
for  which  Batavia  aud  ColumboareootA 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  for  want  of  eri- 
dence. 

MAURITIUS. 

KEVr    ROYAL    EXCHAHGE- 

On  29th  October,  1817,  the  fooodatica 
stone  of  a  new  building  designated  as  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  Port  Louis,  was  laid 
with  great  solemnity.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  joined  with  the  clergy,  the 
principal  merchants  aud  inhabittuts,  in  t 
grand  Masonic  procession. — All  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  were  decorated  with  flig»» 
When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  idte 
of  the  building,  the  band  played  God  Sm 
the  Kingi  the  Grand  Chapiaia  deUrered 
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an  inprettive  prayer;  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary read  the  inacriptioa  plate,  and  placed 
it  in  (be  stone  prepared  for  it.  The  provin- 
cial Grand  Master  then  put  in  all  the  coins 
of  the  latest  coinage,  and  the  stone  was  pla- 
ced by  bim,  repeatini^  a  prayer  that  the 
Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe  might  ena- 
ble us  to  carry  on  and  finish  a  work  of 
which  we  have  laid  tlie  foundation  stone, 
and  every  other  work  or  undertaking  that 
may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.  This  prayer  finished, 
the  brethren  gave  three  cheers,  and  the 
band  played  the  Masonic  anthem  ;  the 
Grand  Wardens  then  delivered  to  th« 
Grand  Master  the  cornucopia,  the  wine, 
and  the  oil.  which  the  Grand  Master 
poufed  upon  the  stone,  praying  that  the 
bountiful  hand  of  Heaven  may  ever  supply 
this  island  with  abundauce  ofcorn»wirie, 
and  oil,  and  all  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life.  The  brethren  then  gave  three 
cheers,  and  the  band  again  played  the 
Masonic  anthem. 

The  President  then  directed  his  address 
to  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community, 
and  others  present;  expressing  his  best 
wishes,  and  exhorting  them  to  a  discharge 
of  their  various  duties.  The  garrison  was 
under  arms  during  the  ceremony,' which 
concluded  with  a  general  salute  from  the 
arfillerj. 

CULTIVATION    OP  CINNAMON. 

There  is  wow  every  prospect  of  the  cinna- 
mon tree  having  a  fair  trial  at  the  Mauri- 
tian. His  Exc.  Sir  R,  T.  Farquhar,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  havihg  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  led  into  the  same  error 
as  hit  predecessors,  in  supposiug  that  the 
true  spice-yielding  cinnamon  tree  had  been 
introduced  into  the  colony,  lost  no  time  in 
rectifying  so  important  a  mistake,  by  sen- 
ding to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
for  a  few  plants  of  the  same  kind  as  is  cul- 
tivated at  Ceylon  for  exportation,  and  he 
has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mauritius,  that  Capt.  Devon, 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Icarus,  has  brought 
to  this  island  thirty  plants  in  the  highest 
state  of  healthy  vegetation,  which  have 
been  planted  with  great  care  in  the  king*s 
gardens  at  PamplemousseSj  and  at  the  go- 
vernor's country  residence  at  Reduit,  from 
which  places  they  will  be  distributed  when 
sufiScieotly  large. 

DESTRUCTIVE  STORM :    METEOROLOGICAL 
REMARKS. 

P&rt  Louis,  March  7. 

This  ill-fated  Island  has  just  experienced 

a  more  terrible  calamity  perhaps  that  the 

CoDflagration  of  the  25th  September  1816. 

—The  Tempest  that  raged  in  the  night  of 


the  28(h  of  February  9fid  the  Ist  of  this 
Month  has  spared  neither  the  Town  nor 
Country — Every  Sinp  and  Vessel  in  the 
Harbour  has  either  been  lost  or  seriously 
injured — A  great  number  of  men  have 
perished — Several  Houses  in  Town  have 
l>een  thrown  down  and  destroyed — nor 
have  the  different  Establishments  in  thq 
Country  suffered  less  than  the  Cultivation. 
— A  considerable  number  of  Proprietors 
have  lost  their  all ;  and  theruin  and  devas- 
tation is  general. 

The  Barometer  fell  below  what  was 
ever  known -^insomuch  that  almost  every 
one  that  consulted  hi5  own  was  led  to  be- 
lieve it  was  damaged  by  some  accident — It 
appears  that  the  most  violent  gusts  of 
wind  blew  from  the  N.  £.  but  wilh 
different  degrees  of  force,  for  it  is  still 
observable  that  various  slight  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  most  solidly  constructed, 
edifices  which  have  been  destroyed,  have 
escaped  unhurt. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  persons 
that  the  rain  which  fell  had  a  saline  taste; 
and  that  the  water  of  the  Canal  which 
supplies  the  Town,  was  on  the  succeeding 
day  found  to  be  brackish. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

Extract  of  a  communication  fi*om  Lord 
(JiarlesH.  Somertet,  Governor  of  the  Cape 
o/G^nd  Hope,  to  T,  P.  Cmntenay,  Esq. 
AgeiUfor  thai  Settlement t  and  transmitted 
hy  him  to  the  Committee  for  managing  the 
qffairs  of  Lloyd's  for  the  ii  formation  of 
merchants  and  masters  of  ships  trading  to 
the  East  Indies, 

The  river  Knysna,  so  long  considered 
impracticable  as  a  port,  has  by  repeated 
surveys  made  in  the  course  of  last  year« 
been  proved  to  be  easy  and  safe  of  acccsH, 
and  a  niost  valuable  harbour,  not  only  as 
a  refuge  for  shipping  when  caught  in  a 
heavy  south-east  gale  upon  this  dangerous 
coast,  but  its  vicinity  abounding  in  valuable 
timber  for  ship-building  and  other  purpo- 
ses« 

The  Emu  transport  brig,  in  the  service 
of  the  dock-yard  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  the  first  vessel  thatentered  the 
Knysna,  but  being  taken  aback  in  the  nar- 
rows, an  event  which  for  want  of  local 
knowledge,  her  commander  did  not  expect, 
she  struck  upon  an  unknown  sunken  rock, 
and  received  so  much  injury  that  it  became 
necessary  to  run  her  on  shore  within  the 
entrance. 

This  circumstance  unpromising  as  it  ap- 
peared, has,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  ex- 
perience which  the  harbour  offers.  The 
Podargus  sloop  of  war  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Emu;  but  from  the  recent 
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misrottuiie  which  had  happened»  it  was 
not  intended  that  she  should  go  into  the  ri- 
ver; her  cornnnander,  however,  nu  sur- 
veying the  entrance  w\\\\  the  master  of  the 
sloop,  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
dan'^er ;  and  uccordinglvy  ran  hi.  took  on  ' 
board  the  Emu's  stores,  and  f*ame  out,  pet- 
fectly  salisflrd  of  the  excellence  of  that 
port. 

The  Despatch,  a  naval  transport,  draw- 
ing 15  feet  water  when  laden,  has  been 
twice  into  the  Knysna  for  cargoes  of  tim- 
ber; she  Is  now  gone  thitlier  a  third  time 
ioT  a  cargo  ofcompass  timber,  which  she  is 
to  take  to  England.  \\'\»  Exc.  the  Gover- 
nor has  been  ptetuted  (o  estabhiih  a  signal 
post,  with  such  signals  as  arc  niOKt  ob- 
vioasly  uecets^ry  at  the  preient  [moment ; 
also  a  pilot  and  boat*s  crew,  for  giving  di- 
rections and  assistance  to  all  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  por^ 

It  may  freqnently  happen, that  although 
the  weather  may  be  favourable  for  ships 
coming  in,  it  might  not  be  perfectly  Safe 
or  possible  for  the  pilot-boats  to  go  out. 
A  signal  is  provided  to  indicate  thiscircum- 
atance,  ana  the  pilot-boat  will  then  be 
within  the  bar  to  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  anchoring,  &c. 

It  is  also  th0  intention  of  his  Exc.  to  es- 
tablish the  merchant  code  of  telegraphic 
signals  by  Capt.  Marryatt,  R.  N.,  and  com- 
munication will  be  made  by  means  of  it  af- 
ter the  1st  day  of  May  next. 
CFIINA. 

CHRISTIAN    neUGION     PERSECUTED. 

News  from  Pekin,  of  the  17th  Nov.,  1817, 
announce  that  the  mission6  of  China,  which 
are  supplied  by  the  means  of  St.  Lazare, 
had  bei^n  recently  delivered  up  to  a  furious 
pf^rsccution.  About  four  hundred  Chris- 
tians of  the  capital  were  arrested  and  cruel- 
ly tortured.  Several  h^d  not  been  able  to 
support  the  persecution,  antl  had  abandon- 
ed Uieir  faith.  The  ricliest  christain  of  the 
city,  and  even  of  the  province,  had  not  fear* 
cd  to  abandon  his  property  and  his  family, 
:ind  to  see  himself  delivered  up  to  a  Maho- 
inetan  at  a  slave,  rather  tlian  renounce  his 
religion.  The  persecution  ceased  all  at 
once,  and  the  persecutors  appeared  to  have 
returned  to  milder  sentiments.  This  per- 
secution has  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
faith  in  the  truly  faithful.  The  superior  of 
the  Lazarists,  who  Hvesat  Paris,  Rue  de 
Scrres,  No.  95,  has  undertaken  to  send 
out  missionaries  into  these  countries,  which 
iiave  so  great  a  need  of  them.  Although 
tike  knowledge  of  mathematics  be  not  ne- 
cessary for  all  missionaries,  it  will  be  desi- 
rable that  there  should  be  at  least  two  of 
them .  versed  in  that  science.  There  have 
always  beep  at  Pcl^iii  inissioa^riet  skill^ 


in  the  mathematics. — (Frwm  n  Phtu  Pm- 
per,  Afrg.6.) 

SUGAR  CROPS  failed:  ploodc. 
We  nnderstaiiil  that  the  failure  of  the 
sngar  crop  this  year,  hi  the  sotitheni  pro- 
vinces of  (?hina  was  caused  by  the  very 
great  floods  that  took  place  in  the  sonfbs 
of  July  and  August.  A  partial  ioaiNlatiott 
very  often  takes  place  atCaa«ott,on  tl*c 
spring  tides  during  the  S.  W.  nMusoon, 
when  the  principal  street  is  accesmble  esly 
by  means  of  boats.  It  is  at  I  his  time  ol  the 
year  that  the  Freshes  run  out  of  the  river  so 
btrong  as  to  affect  ships  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  J^adrone,  ren- 
dering them  quite  unmanageable,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  very  strong  winds  that  pre- 
dominate at  this  time  of  the  year,  ships 
could  not  enter  this  port.  Ttie  surface  of 
the  water,  is  often  quite  fresli  at  tlrisfhs- 
tance  from  the  Ladrone,  and  ships  are 
often  detained  a  week  or  ten  days  by 
these  counter-tides,  which  the  Cbinesepi* 
lots  aptly  term  Ckou  Ckau  water. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   THE   PASSAGE 
OVER  THE  NEPAULMOUNTAlNSj 

WITH    OBSERVATIONS   OX    THE    SCEHERT. 

It  was  our  duty  some  time  ago  to  obtain 
the  best  information  then  extant  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  CoDstry  of 
Nepaul,  considered  as  the  scene  of  active 
military  operations :  we  now  present  our 
readers  with  a  deseription  of  a  part  of  it, 
as  lately  passed  over  by  atraveHer,  cted  in 
the  garb  of  peace.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
interesting  account  of  the  country*  bqt,  it 
may  bring  the  reader  more  f^iHy  acqaaintcd 
with  the  diflicufttes  experienced  by  oar 
armies,  while  engaged  in  hostilities,— with 
the  skill  of  our  officers,  wbicb  surmowiled 
these  difficulties,  and  with 'the  advaofages 
possesyed  by  the  natives,  who  well  knew 
the  fortresses  and  passes  of  their  moiiii- 
tains. 

December  dd,  1817. 

I  have  now  left  behind  me  the  pleasant 
plains  of  Tirhbbt,  and  have  entered  the 
Turraee  within  the  Napalese  territory,  the 
bouudary  of  which  is  now  nuirked  by  a 
succession  of  pillars,  and  other  precanttons, 
.which  must  henceforth  remove  all  auch 
ground  of  dispute,  as  originated  the  late 
war.  The  Turraee  hereabouts  is  an  aa- 
interesting  iraqt^  flat  and  bar«  of  trees; 
rice,  the  principal  produce,  which  denotes 
the  nature  of  tlie  land,  and  herds  of  ktae, 
scattered  over  the  cooutry,  indicate  more 
pasturage  than  tilli^e.    The  viilagef  are 
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wretcliM)  graM  huts,  aod  their  ioliiibittiits 
a  nretelied  race,  three-fdurtha  of  whom  are 
diKtigureil  Willi  unseemly  goitreJt.  'It  is  a 
fine  country  for  sport  iu*  the  hot  montlis, 
but  at  present  there  is  none,  the  game 
whteh  is  driven  from  it  by  the  rains  not 
thinlnng  it  yet  dry  enough  to  return  to. 
Such  is  the  region  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
from  whence  the  wild  elephants  now  iwue 
out  nt  Bight  to  plunder  the  ripe  rice  fields 
io  the  ii«ighl>ourhood ;  returning  into  the 
deep  covier  again  l>eror»'  the  morning. 

The  above  picture  of  the  Tttrraee  is  not 
oert«iuly  of  pleasing  features,  bnt^nehas 
only  io  look  to  the  north  to  behold  a  noble 
s!f^f.  There,  as  one  stands  upon  the  plain, 
a  barrier  of  mountains  presents  itself  un- 
equalled prot>ably  in  loftiness  by  any  on 
tbc  face  of  the  earth,  and  which,  had  we 
not  the  lights  of  knowledge  to  instruct  as 
otherwise,  fancy  might  suggest  to  he  the 
bound  of  our  terrestrial  habitslion,  such  a 
bound  as  Milton  describes  to  have  limited 
Paradise.  Somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
Turraee,  the  great  forest  fringes  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  a  dark  gloomy  border,  and 
no  unworthy  contrast  to  the  snowv  heights 
of  the  scene.  This  forest  the  Napalese 
often  denominate  their  veil,  which  once  in- 
fringed  upon  by  rough  intrutlers,  their 
iDOontaln  jealousy  receives  a  deep  wound, 
and  their  aecurity  is  no  longer  reckoned  in- 
violable.—Above  the  forest  rise  the  Cher- 
riaghaty  hills,  whose  name  expresses  their 
romfiarativc  iusigniRcance,  yet  they  are  as 
bigh  as  the  generality  of  hills  on  the  sur- 
face of  India.  The  appearance  of  these  is 
craggy,  precipitous,  and  broken,  exhibit- 
ing in  themselves  a  striking  variety  of  light 
and  shade,  caused  by  the  woods  which  in 
part  cover  them,  and  the  whi  e  cliffs  which 
io  part  shine  from  the  midst.  The  Cher- 
viagbaties  ai«  succeeded  by  the  second 
order  in  this  scale  of  mountains,  which 
coioprise  those  in  the  sphere  of  Nepaul,  and 
^hich  would  be  thought  stupendous,  if 
they  were  not  humiliated  by  the  super- 
eminent  Himalayahs.  From  the  plains 
they  bear  a  dark  indistinct  appearance. 
The  whole  mountain  scene  ia  superbly 
flMinnounted  by  the  Himalaya  ridge,  which 
rears  its  lofly  summits  in  the  pure  subli- 
mity of  snow-white  brightness.  Two  or 
three  of  their  peaks  stand  prominently 
striking  for  their  enormous  bulk.  The 
general  scene  is  best  observed  between 
dawn  and  sun-rise,  for  misty  exhalations 
hide  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
Mxm  gilds  the  white  tops  of  the  snowy  moun^ 
tains  some  time  before  it  is  visible  to  the 
ifihabitants  of  the  plains,  and  still  lights 
them  up  at  the  close  of  day,  when  dark- 
I  perrades  the  nether  regtpn,    To  a  tra- 


veller, bound  to  this  ai»3enibi»ire  of  mi^un- 
taiiis,  who  is  not  already  acquainted  with 
their  peculiarities  from  experience,  the 
sight  has  an  appalling  appearance,  acting 
as  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  an  enter- 
prising spirit;  but  deterring  the  slothful  or 
timid  character. 

December  4th, 

I  have  been  making  to-day  a  long  march 
of  92  miles,  the  latter  \2  through  the 
Great  Forest.  At  its  entrance  the  tracks 
of  wild  Elephants  were  very  frequent,  and 
some  also  in  more  advanced  parts  of  it. 
The  grass  on  each  side  of  the  road  is  higher 
than  an  Elephant,  and  in  its  depths  the 
largest  monsters  in  nature  may  dwell  con- 
cealed, indeed  the  largest  and  most  terrible 
beasts  have  their  haunts  tbere>  as  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  goury-gye,  buffalo^  tiger« 
bear,  &c.  &c.  Its  prodnclions  afford  a 
fine  field  for  botanical  research,  but  H% 
principal  tree  is  the  tall  straight  saol,  a 
noble  timber:  there  is  little  underwood. 
The  passage  of  this  Forest  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  one's  spirits  with  a  sort  of  melan« 
choly,  for  here  old  Silence  holds  his  solemn 
reign,  undisturt>ed,  exoept  perhaps  by  the 
monotonous  note  of  the  woodpecker,  ^  by 
the  (Missing  breeie^  or  when  HAuk  gives 
back  the  sonad  of  the  passenger^  voice; 
add  to  this  the  sensation  es|)eriencediirom 
the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  wild  bes8ts.-*The  Forest  is  stony 
ground,  and  essentially  different  from  the 
proximate  soil  of  tb^  Tiirmee. 

On  emerging  from  the  Forest,  the  Cher* 
riaglinty  hills  open  on  the  view  in  M  ir- 
regular assemblage,  clothed  with  vefdsnt 
woods  down  to  the  broad  white  bed  of  the 
Bechiakoh  torrent,  Into  which  we  now 
enter.  On  an  elevated  iHink  above  this 
bed  stand  a  few  huts  composing  the  miseiv 
able  village  of  Bechiakoh,  with  a  snbstau* 
tial  Dhurumsalali,  which  is  an  eleemosy- 
nary building  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers :  the  like  are  continued  atsucces* 
sive  stages  the  whole  way  to  Nepaul.  Tlie 
scenery  from  the  Dhurumsalah  would  be 
reckoned  highly  picturesque  and  striking 
by  any  one  direct  from  the  plains,  and  un- 
acquainted with  that  further  in  advance. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village  exhibit  in 
their  features  the  first  specimen  of  the  hill 
character, 

Dfcember  6th. 

Bechiakoh  being  the  entrsnce  of  the 
hills  I  began  there  the  laudable  practice 
pursued  by  the  Mountaineers,  of  never  stir- 
ring without  a  breakfast;  after  this  im- 
portant precaution  they  travel  the  whole 
day  without  suffering.—- To-day  the  way 
led  me  op  the  stony  bed  of  ttie  Bechiakoh 
Colah  (torrent)  and  OTcr  the  Cherriaghaty 
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Paw.— Theaaceot  isgraml,  and  the  Bceacir 
the  whote  way  up  wiW  and  picturesque; 
irregular  hills  wel!  woo»led  riae  on  each 
aide,  and  aometimea  a  high  preiipilous 
bank  ttands  forth  prominently  bold,  threat 
ening  to  detach  its  loose  earthy  fragments, 
lo»ded  with  trees,  upon  the  passenger  un- 
derneath. To  compare  great  thinga  with 
ama]l,  these  broken  irregular  hilU  assnme 
much  ihe  same  forms  as  the  ravines  of  the 
Jumna,  Chumbul,  &c.  In  some  parts  tall 
erect  firs  grow  on  their  bides  and  heights, 
along  with  small  saul-trees.  Near  the  top 
of  the  Pass  are  seen  the  reniaius  of  the 
Stockaded  Fort  taken  np  by  the  Goorkahs, 
and  which  Oen.  Ochlerlony  turned  in  such 
a  maaterlv  manner  by  a  route  which  none 
but  an  enterprising  mind  would  have  at- 
tempted. The  top  of  Ihe  Pass,  or  rather 
the  Pass  itself,  is  very  high,  and  wild,  and 
narrow,  jnat  such  a  place  aa  one  would 
8up|K>fie  a  tiger  would  choose  to  pounce 
upon  a  solitary  traveller  in.  In  these  parts 
no  labour  is  expended  on  the  formation  of 
roads,  and  two  successive  rains  have  washed 
away  aiJ  traces  of  our  Pioneers*  labours. 
The  effect  of  the  scenery  at  the  Pass  was 
not  a  hitle  heightened  by  our  finding  a 
traveller's  body  'lying  across  it,  so  that  one 
must  needs  ivtep  over  it,  to  pass  at  all.  After 
a  short  descent  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
Pass,  the  road  continues  tolerably  level 
through  a  forest  of  Hnc  saul  timber  trees  to 
Iletounrah. —  Hetounrah  is  a  miserable  til- 
lage with  a  goo<l  Dhurumsalah,  situated  on 
the  Raptee,  a  stream  flowing  ovi  r  a  rocky 
bottom  at  the  foot  of  high  mounfaioa.  iJi- 
therto,  but  no  further,  the  way  ia  practic- 
able to  carriage  cattle;  beyond*  every 
thing  must  be  transported  by  Dion.  As 
provisions  are  often  not  procurable  after 
crossing  over  this  boundary,  one  is  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  of  rarr>ing  a 
stock  for  several  days  consumption  in  case 
of  accidents. 

December  6ik 

What  a  misfortune  1  found  it  this  morn- 
tog  at  Hetounrnli  to  be  trave'ling  with  an 
equipage,  alliinui;h  on  the  most  diminished 
scale,  nnd  wiihont  even  teids.  To  make 
sure  of  carriay;e  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
wrote  to  Katmandoo  for  Hill  carriers,  and 
I  enj^aged  the  bearers  with  me  from  the 
plains  to  proceed  the  whole  way  to  Ne- 
p»iil ;  hut  thv  former,  tired  of  awaiting  my 
airival  two  dajs,  walked  off  to  Nepaul,  and 
the  latter  weif  so  h'uk  of  *hc  small  f«peci- 
men  of  th^  hills  whirh  fliev  experienced 
in  merely  «t«  ssint;  tlic  ('iie'rit»;L:lr<itv,  where 
they  groaned,  and  derlarptl  it  would  be  the 
death  of  them,  that  they  took  themselves 
off  this  morning;  if  they  thought  th»t  road 
killing,  they  wer€  cf rtakily  wiae  enough  fo 


alirinkfrom  tbeooeiBftdraafcwhidiiiiB 
times  worse. 

At  length  I  was  fortaoate  eoosfli,  kj 
payins;  handsomely,  to  profore  carriiff 
sadlicient  to  move  forward,  aad  ImiatSi 
the  Hill  carriers  the  justice  to  ui,  tint 
when  they  ere  engaged,  they  work  cap- 
tally;  each  carrying  at  his  backwtetA 
would  take  two  or  three  Plato  bcareistD 
transport,  and  labouring  over  the Krerot 
roads  the  tihole  da\,  with  admirabk  psti* 
ence  and  perseverance.  ThcyareacMh 
pact* bodied  oiuscular  race. 

The  Raptee  above  Hetouarah  ponaoili 
course  in  a  contracted  cbaonel  betvco 
diverging  mountains,  high  aud  steep,  nk 
with  rocky  precipicesy  shagged  ontkir 
sides  with  woods,  and  at  their  bases rboik- 
ed  with  vegetation.  It  descends  with  in- 
leoce  over  a  bed  strewed  with,  large  ttooa 
and  rocks,  and  with  a  roaring  sound  thit 
drowns  the  loudest  voice ;  its  water  ow 
such  a  bed,  wbere  it  does  uotfoaamiiof 
sparkling  clearness.     Among  such  dsfitbi 

of  woods  and  mouotains.  up  the  bed  of 
such  a  torrent,  ascends  the  way  to  BhccB- 
fed,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cbeesspuy 
mountain,  a  diatance  of  14  miles.  Tb 
bottom  knows  scarcely  more  tbaa  balfof 
the  8nn*s  diurnal  coitrae,  and  looi;  ifterit 
has  set,  to  a  passenger  thereiu,  on  loobif 
up,  where  a  little  opening  may  afibrd  Im 
an  opportunity,  be  sees  it  ahiniog  brifM 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.    The  oalj 
way  here  is  no  other  than  what  nstttithv 
left,  or  what   the  frequent  track  of  acs 
has  made.     Wherever  the  stresin  eseeos- 
ters  on  either  hand  a  bold  prcjectioa  oftk 
hills,  it  is  necessary   to  cross  the  witw  to 
turn   it,  and   this  cross    work  oecait  IS 
tiroes  ;  the  rough  nature  of  tkebottOB, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  water  abofckif^ 
deep,   rendering  it  a   very  harassing  tat 
This  route,  execrable  at  all  times,  ii  «p^ 
cially  so  durmg  the  rains,  as  I  ezperieaced 
on  my  way  down  to  the  pUins,  when  we 
had  to  ford  each  time  up  to  our  middles, 
the  rapidity,  force,  aud  roar  of  tbetoiteit 
t)earing  a  proportion    with  its  increwed 
depth;  add  to  thb  the  prevalence aftbe 
owl  fever  in  that  confined  bottom,  it  tkit 
seasoct,  when  it  is.  reckoned  little  short  of 
certain  death  to  pass  the  night  there;  aigH 
however,  overtook  us  before  we  conW  rwA 
Hetounrah,  and  we  were  compelled  to (»• 
it  on  a  stoay  spot  just  clear  of  the  joogle 
and  torrent,  wet  up  to  the  middle  by  fold- 
in;;  all   day,   and  above  the  middle  by 'I* 
rarn,  without  shelter,  without  firing*  with- 
out meal,  in  total  darkness,  the  water  rair- 
ing  dreadfully  hoarse  at  our  fect,whiletbe 
thunder  rolled  and  lightning  played  over- 
heed ;  yet  1  had  never  paiMd  a  bitter 
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night,  and  toil  and. fatigue  acted  as  effectu* 
a  11  j^  in  competing  us  to  sleep  on  such  an 
uncouth  tied,  as  the  most  lATiting  downy 
couch  could  have  done.  To-day,  T  did  not 
reach  Bheemfed  till  some  time  after  dark, 
although  I  left  Hetounrah  after  breakfast, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  my  people  will 
bare  to  iMTonacI^  in  the  jungle  for  the 
night. 

December  7th. 

A  halting  day  to  admit  of  the  junction 
of  the  rear  stragglers.  The  sun  did  not 
shine  upon  Bheemfed  till  several  hours 
after' day  break,  tn  consequence  of  4he 
height  of  the  intervening  mountains ; 
mountains  indeed  rise  on  all  sides,  adorn 
ed  with  woods,  and  from  this  elevated 
situation,  although  it  is  only  at  their  feet, 
a  noble  scene  presents  itself  as  one  looks 
down  the  course  of  the  Raptee  to  the  lower 
bills,  and  beyond  them  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  distant  plains  :  tlie  setting 
8Hn  greatly  heightened  the  effect  of  the 
scenery. 

Imagine  the  pleasures  of  a  frequented 
Dhurumsalab,  as  this  is,  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  an  hotel  or  caravansery.  Du- 
ring the  day  it  is  tranquil  enough  *,  for  tra* 
vellers,  to  whom  it  is  common,  are  then 
employed  on  their  journies,  but  towards 
evening  they  flock  in,  to  pass  the  night, 
when  the  place  is  crowded.  These  build- 
ings are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  square 
of  four  sides,  enclosing  a  Court,  and  consist 
of  two  stories,  the  lower  one  an  open  ve- 
randah on  pillars,  the  upper  like  a  foi/r- 
sided  gallery,  which  affords  the  bestaccom* 
modations.  Above  and  below  there  is  a 
strange  and  numerous  collection  of  people, 
consisting  generally  of  Porters  with  their 
loads,  of  Pilgrims,  of  Traders  between  the 
hills  and  plains,  and  of  miscellaneous  cha- 
racters, such  as  myself,  psssing  to  and  fro. 
From  this  motley  assemblage  rises  a  per- 
fect Babel  of  noises  and  tongues,  from  Hil- 
dialects  to  the  Bakha  of  the  southern  Hin- 
doo, and  the  Oordoo  of  the  Mussulman. 
Here,  too,  the  only  water,  after  being  con- 
ducted down  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
issues  out  of  the  dragon *s  mouth  in  the  inte- 
rior court,  and  as  it  unfortunately  flows  out 
sparingly,  and  all  this  multitude,  together 
ivith  the  villagers,  have  to  seek  their  water 
there,  a  crowd  of  impatient  expectants  are 
collected  al>out  it,  quarrelling  for  the  next 
turn,  and  raising  an  uproar  in  the  place ; 
the  women's  sharp  voices,  as  usual,  predo- 
minating over  the  baser  notes  of  the  men. 
Then  as  they  are  all  hungry  after  their 
journies,  particularly  from  the  keen  air  of 
the  mountains,  they  all  fall  to  cooking,  and 
light  as  many  fires  as  there  are  people,  so 
that  the  whole  building  is  enveloped  in 


smoke,  nearly  suffocating  one,  and  causing 
such  an  acute  smartMig  to  the  e>es,  as 
makes  one  iuvoluiitarily  shed  tears.  After 
a  certain  time,  they  all  address  themselves 
to  rest,  and  then  one  enjoys  a  respite  from 
the  evils  of  smoke  and  noise,  except  that 
HOW  and  then,  perhaps,  a  wretched  fellow 
keeps  groaning  the  whole  night  long,  from 
cold,  in  a  half  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  The  Jemadarnee,  the  head  lady 
of  the  village,  has  just  been  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  bringing  a  pot  of  milk  and  some  eggs 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  holding  some 
lighted  pine-sticks,  for  a  candle;  she  left 
me  highly  pleased  by  the  complimentary 
observations  1  addressed  to  her.  In  return 
for  which  1  shall  get  a  fowl  and  a  kid  for 
dinner  to-morrow. 

December  %ih. 

From  Bheemfed  the  way  leads  up  to  the 
Cheesspany  (cold-water)  mountain,  a  steep 
ascent  of  about  4000  feet.  Being  expert** 
enced  in  mountain  pedestrianism,  1  make 
no  difficulty  of  this  climbing  task,  which 
reminds  me  always  of  the  fable  of  the  hare 
and  tortoise,  the  briskest  and  fastest  in  the 
outset,  t>eing  usually  surpassed  in  the  issue, 
by  the  gradual  progress  of  the  more  deli- 
berate traveller.  Cheesapanyi  indeed,  is  i^ 
severe  trial  ofpedestrian  bottom, and  makes 
even  the  mountaineer  panse  repeatedly  in 
his  ascent,  and  whistle  for  breath. 

On  the  sides  of  Cheesapany,  grow  stately 
pines,  bearing  their  cooes,  also  knotted 
oaks, scattering  the  ground  with  scorns,  and 
Rhododendra  delighting  iu  mountain  tops ; 
more  humble  aspirants  I  omit.  At  an  ele- 
vated site  stands  the  fort  of  Cbeesagurbee, 
of  more  fame  than^iroportanee,and  erected 
at  greater  lalx>ur  and  expence  than  it  de- 
served, for  no  general,  of  any  intelligence 
would  penetrate  to  Nepaul,  by  the  route  of 
the  Raptee ,  which  may  be  better,  perhaps, 
than  others,  for  single  travellers,  who  have 
the  natural  obstacles  alone  to  surmount, 
but  is  otherwise  for  an  army  which  could 
never  foroe  its  way  up  against  the  addi- 
tional opposition  of  an  active  enemy,  and 
when  once  turned,  Cheesagurhee  would 
fall  without  difficulty.  The  road  leads 
through  this  fort,  by  a  heavy  gate  studded 
and  strengthened  with  massy  iron  knobs, 
so  that  no  one  passes  up  or  down,  without 
being  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
guards,  snd  the  customs  are  here  levied 
on  all  the  trade  passing  to  and  fro.  After 
receiving  the  civilities  of  the  Governor  of 
I  he  Castle,  I  passed  through,  and  ascend- 
ing, came  to  the  spring  of  the  cold  chrystal 
well,  from  which  the  mountain  derives  its 
name ;  soon  after  I  reached  the  summit  of 
the  ascent.  From  hence,  ss  the  sky  is  usu- 
ally ooclouded  at  this  scasoD,  I  enjoyed  a 
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Superb  prospf>ct.  To  (be  soothward,  I 
looked  down  upoit  the  narrow  landing- 
place  of  Bheeroffd,  the  gloomy  depths  of 
the  lUptee,  the  heights  on  either  hand  of 
it,  and  onward  evea  to  the  distant  plains ; 
aome  of  the  woody  summits  were  cheered 
by  the  early  rays  of  the  sun»  others  from 
their  situation  were  still  in  shade,  while  the 
genial  purple  tint  of  morning  suffused  the 
whole  scenery.  To  the  nortii,  1  aaw  be- 
neath nie  a  smiling  dell  macked  by  a  tor- 
rent's course,  then  mountain  beyond  moon- 
tain,  a  grand  succession ;  some  bare,  of  va- 
rious hue,  brown,  black,  or  green  j  others 
adorned  with  woods :  above  them  rose  ma* 
jestic,  a  glorious  range  of  snow  clad  peaks, 
brightly  conspicuous.  That  person  must 
be  cold  indeed,  cold  as  the  Himalayah 
snows  themselves,  who  could  contemplate 
this  grand  scene  with' tame  sensations. 

Having  paused  some  time  to  survey  this 
prospect  which  breaks  upon  the  sight  all  at 
once,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  Cliee- 
sapaay,  I  descended  a  long  steep  and  rough 
descent  to  the  opposite  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. 


National  KltgfMet: 

FOREIGN. 
America  :  British. 
TAe  7t0o  Highlanders. 
There  are  now,  or  «t  least  were  a 
few  years  ago,  livinff  at  the  village 
of  Three  Rivers*  Canada,  two  venerable 
Higtilanders,  who  fought  in  the  opposite 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Colloden,  which 
terminated  tlie  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745-6. 
Their  names  are  Sinclair  and  Mac- 
donald.  The  latter  foaght  under  the 
banners  of  the  Pretender,  and  on  the  final 
defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  Bdward, 
escaped  from  Scotland,  and  ultimately  set- 
tled in  Canada.  Sinclair  fought  in  the  re% 
gimetit  called  the  Fraser  Highlanders,  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  forces.  This  corps 
formed  a  part  of  Wolfe's  army,  which  in* 
vaded  Canada,  and,  on  the  peace  of  1763 
he  left  the  regiment  and* settled  at  I'bree 
Rivers.  Both  of  them  were  private  soldien 
at  home;  but  in  Canada  they  acquired 
handaome  properties^  by  hard  and  honest 
industry,  and  their  children  have  inter- 
married with  the  most  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  province;  They 
are  hospitable  to  all  strangers,  especially  to 
the  Scotch ;  but  will  not  call  them  by  any 
other  name  than  North  Britons,  as  having 
been  born  since  the  Union  with  England, 
which  they  deplore  as  the  extinction  of 
their  nation. 

They  also  live  on  the  best  terms,  and 
never  meet  without  a  hearty  shake  of  the 


band,-.but  daily  jeer  each  other,  tbe  one 
on  the  signal  defeat  of  -  the  rebris**  at  Cal* 
loden,  and  the  other  on  his  friend  a  aban- 
donment of  their  **  iegittmale  prioce,**  to 
serve  **  the  recreants."  It  ia  remapkable 
that  Macdonaid,  I  be  aoidier  of  Stoarl, 
dresses  in  the  English  faahioo  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  that  Sinclair,  the  aoidier  of  CtiB»- 
berland,  most  religiously  adberea  to  tbe 
costume  of  a  highland  laird  of  the  17tb 
century.— They  are  each  atMQt  100  years 
of  age,  and  are  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
hard  features  and  athletic  foma  of  the 
Highlanders  at  the  days  of  other  ycarL 

Sinclair  especially,  with  bis  decorated 
bonnet  and  ample  plaid,  seated  at  the  door 
of  h\%  neat  and  hospitable  mansion,  quaff- 
ing the  Indian  leaf,  is  an  object  of  peraliar 
interest  to  every  person  who  ▼isits  the 
beautiful  village  of  the  Three  Rivers;  and. 
when  they  depart  this  life,  there  will  be  a 
blank  in  its  Society  that  no  addition  can 
fill  to  equal  advautage.—iVew  York  Paper. 
America:  United  States. 
S»  Serweai, 

An  article  from  New  York,  of  tbe 
99th  of  July,  says—**  An  expwwm  arri 
ved  in  town  last  night  to  announce  the 
appearance,  at  five  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon, off  Rockaway  Beach,  of  the  sea  ser- 
pent and  her  two  young  ones.  Several 
persons  were  bathing  in  the  an rf  at  the 
time,  who  were  ao  much  alarmed  tliat  tbej 
literally  flew  over  the  aaud  till  tbey  reached 
a  place  of  safety.  From  tbe  Mnacroos 
large  shoals  of  fish  which  of  l|ite  have  been 
hovering  on  tbe  Rockaway  afaon^  it  is 
probable  the  monsters  of  the  deep  wilt 
remain  aome  tine  about  that  places  and 
will  be  seen  by  many  New  Yortei%  who 
have  heretofore  distielieved  all  the  Ckn- 
ccater  and  Cape  Ann  Stories.** 
A  JHimOe  Hided. 

A  farmer,  in  the  connty  of  PWadd- 
phia,  claimed  of  tbe  execntor  of  a 
person  deoeaaed,  a  large  tree^  which  he 
alleged  be  had  porchaaed  of  tbe  tes- 
tator in  his  lifetime.  Tlie  csecnter 
was  not  aatitfied  that  the  claiai  waa  a  jvt 
one ;  and  for  two  years  Ihia  tree  was  a 
fruitful  object  of  dispute.  At  length  the 
claimant  became  Impoitnnate^  and  was  pa* 
remptorily  refiised  by  tbe  executor. 

«<  So  high  at  kst  the  eoiitcat  rose, 

^  From  words  tlMy  alssost  came  to  hbva; 
and  having  expended  much  wind  and  maay 
words,  they  separated,  with  a  firm  resola- 
tion  on  tbe  part  of  t(ie  olaimant,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  take  tbe  tree  sn'  c#  armiJ^  and  a 
day  waa  fixed  i^pon  to  take,  and  coavert 

Ithe  aame  to  hia  own  nse.  Bat,  on  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  upon  for  cntthig  the 
tree^  it  was  struck  w  ilbligbtnhis^  mod  lite- 
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r%liy  shivered  in  sptmters^   even  to  tbe 
roots. 

Fbance. 
Antique  Fragments* 
7*here  bave  recently  been  diiro?ercd  at 
Sou1osse»  on  the  premises  of  M.  Lcuco'im 
several  shafts  of  column*,  and  some  rnpitaU 
enriched  with  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 
and  several  long  bricks,  flat,  and  edged  like 
those  %vhich  cover  the  beat- conductors  at 
Kasium.  The  pedestals  of  the  columns,  of 
vrhich  some  were  erect,  and  otfiers  over- 
turned, were  from  l6  to  24  inches  in  di 
amcter,  and  rather  more  than  tliree 
feet  in  bcigfat.  The  capitals  were  only  for 
those  columns  of  16  inches  diameter.  The 
proprietor,  who  discovered  these  interest- 
Uif;  remains  in  smking  the  foundation  of  a 
stable,  and  who  observed  in  other  parts  of 
the  tr«?nch  fragmenti  of  wall,  pavement, 
&c.  has  the  precaution  to  conduct  the 
work  so  as  to  continue  his  antiquarian  re- 
f«ea robes,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the 
building, 

•    Montpelier  Medical  Oath. 

The  Medical  School  of  Montpelier  has 
lieen  celebrated  fur  many  ages  past.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Arabs,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century ; 
Ihry  having  6xed  upon  this  spot  on  ac- 
count of  the  abundance  of  plants  that  were 
found  in  the  iieight>ourhood,  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  They  say,  there  is  a  gown  of 
Kabelais'  here,  which  every  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  is  obliged  to  pot  on  when  he  is 
tDade  an  M.  D. ;  and  which,  like  the  Irish- 
man's knife,  continues  to  tie  the  same, 
although  it  has  bad  six  new  handles  and 
four  new  blades.  So  in  this  instance  they 
have  only  had  the  l>ody  and  the  sleeves  re- 
newed, yet  always  call  it  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  otie  curious  circumstance  that 
takes  pHce  here,  aud  tha|  is  the  Oath, 
which  every  Student  is  obliged  to  swear  to 
o^erve  upon  receiviug  the  doctrinal  bon- 
net, aud  which  they  repeat  in  full  assembly, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  translation  of  it,  and  if 
all  medical  men  would  adhere  to  it,  their 
patients  would  not  be  the  worse  off: — **  I. 
A.  B.  before  the  statue  of  Hippocrates,  in 
the  presence  of  the  professors  of  this  school, 
and  of  my  dear  fellow  Students,  do  sweat, 
ill  the  name  qf  the  Supreme  Being,  to  be 
faithful  to  t|ie  laws  of  honour  and  prob'^y 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  I  will  give  luy 
gratuitous  attendance  to  the  indigent,  and 
will  never  require  a  fee  beyond  m>  labour. 
Admitted  into  the  interior  o|r  families,  my 
eyes  shall  see  nothing  that  passes^— my 
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tongue  shall  preserve  the  secrets  that  are 
intrusted  to  nie, — and,  my  conduct  shall 
never  tend  to  corrupt  morals  or  favour 
crime.  Re8pe<*tful  and  grateful  towards 
my  masters,  I  will  bestow  upon  their 
children  the  lessons  which  I  have  received 
from  their  fathers.  May  mankind  grant 
me  their  esteem,  if  I  am  faithful  to  my 
oath  ;  and  may  I  be  covered  with  the  op* 
probrinm  and  contempt  of  my  brethren  if  1 
break  it" 

RofHoni  nenmtfu* 

A  few  days  ago  a  peasant  of  Courcellea 
(Cote  d*Or,  in  France)  labouring  in  a 
field  on  the  back  of  Mont  Afrique^  discov- 
ered several  tombs  facing  the  east.  Tl^y 
contained  human  bones;  aud  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  was  very  Httle  alter4*d.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  tombs  they  found 
two  medals,  the  one  consular,  the  other  of 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  and  a  plate  of  cop- 
per cha&ed  and  plated,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  a  part  of  armour^ — ^The  lop  of 
this  mountain  was  long  the  cautoiiment  of 
Roman  legions ;  and  there  yet  may  be  seen 
part  of  an  cntrenchment»  known  by  the 
name  of  Caesar^s  Camp. 

There  have  beeti  l.itely  discovered  at 
Auch,  in  the  department  of  Gers,  some 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Roman  towns  called 
Elesaberis  and  C>mbenis.  which  are  men- 
tioned in  ibe  Commentaries  of  Csesar. 

Germany. 
The  Germm  Roman  Caihelies, 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Prince  Primate, 
wbo  was  also  Bishop  of  Constance,  the 
Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  his  lienerril  Vicar 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  was  nominated 
to  succeed  him.  The  Pop*  refused  to  con- 
firm the  nomination,  «ut  the  Grand  Doke 
of  Baden,  his  Sovereign,  maintains  b:m  in 
bis  situation,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's  au- 
thority ;  and.  in  so  doing,  he  is  supported 
by  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Cieiman^. 

The  frrand  Duke  of  Balen  contends, 
th^it  ns  Sovereign  he  is  entitled  to  nominate 
to  lite  vacant  diocese,  and  that  such  nomi- 
nation onglit  to  be  he!d  good  til!  it  be  as- 
rertaiiied  by  competent  judp:cs  in  jartibys^ 
5 hat  an  improper  peison  has  been  rto^en, 
Im  tiiis  case,  alter  the  most  rn-oiou-siiiquiryv 
he  has  found  the  Baron  Von  VVessenberg* 
qua  i6caf  ions  of  the  h'2hr  ^t  kind,  and  his 
<  onduct  to  have  a!**  us  I  een  most  exem- 
phiry;  and  the  refns  i  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  i«  therefore  an  ^rbilrary  act,  to  which 
no  deference  ou:rh1  to  he  paid. 

The  Hhoieca.se  is  hid  before  the  public 
in  a  memorial  from  the  Court  of  Baden; 
Hcronipanied  by  a  number  ol  very  curious 
documents. 

It  appears  that  the  Baron  Von  Wcssco- 
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l»erg.  in  his  c» pacify  of  Grand  Vicar  of 
C^fijilince.  vanctioiied  by  the  Prince  Pri 
Qit^c*  and  the  Chapter,  has  been  the  author 
of  iTiiiny  important  reforms  in  the  church, 
th^it  li^ve  iuii;^  y:iven  great  umbrage  to  the 
C*NiH  of  Rome. 

Ainijiij;  hiH  other  reforms,  it  appears  that 
lie  itb*oUed  Monks  from  the  oaths  of  ceh- 
hticy.  quoting  the  well-known  language  of 
the  A|M>8tle  Paul  on  the  subject— that 
htf  entised  the  service  to  be  translated 
intn,  and  cclehrated  in,  the  mother  tongue 
— ^lUit  he  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the 
Breifiupy — that  he  altered  a  number  of 
inroHi'enient  forms  with  respect  to  bap- 
ihttu  &r:. — that  he  appointed  stated  exami- 
naiiuMa  of  thf*  Clergy — that  he  abolished 
viU  bill  a  few  fe8ti\als,  and  prohibited  all 
rtji^iii^  pf  bells  on  the  days  and  eves  of 
ttum^  Hholished  ;  that  he,  with  the  consent 
of  Uio  civil  authority ,# converted  roonaste- 
rit'H.  &c.  into  places  of  education  and 
hnKpitais,  formed  a  new  and  more  commo- 
dinoi  division  of  parishes,  and  distributed 
1  be  ti  Ttngs  into  classes,  which  were  bestowed 
ac<>ording  to  morit,  and  in  which  all 
cxtrrojes  were  avdidcd  ;  that  he  discouraged 
pil^rima;re8,  &c.  It  appears  also  that  he 
prurected  a  professor  who  had  distinguished 
hrmseHf  by  his  skill  in  liberal  learning* 
attf^r  a  mandate  had  been  issued  against 
him  b>  the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  he 
haft  ftiicertained  the  accusations  in  the 
manrttttc  to  be  unfounded. 

Thft  Bishop  is  supported  by  all  the 
nlerj^y  of  bis  extensive  diocese,  and  indeed 
hy  Mt*Rrly  all  the  cl**rgy  of  Catholic  Ger- 
man) .  Among  the  Lay  Catholics  there  is 
but  line  opinion  concerning  him. 
Greenland. 

Dhpntchfs  from  the  Polar  Expedition: 

At  length  the  Official  Dispatches  from 
the  ^hips  employed  on  the  Discovery,  of 
the  North-west  Passage  have  been  received, 
ntid  we  understand  are  most  satisfactory. 
Thi'v  are  dated  July  28th,  at  which  time 
IfH'  fsabffla  and  the  Alexander  were  in  lat 
75  Sa  N  long.  QO.  30.  W.  well  over  to 
the  American  coast,  the  weather  serene  and 
ppffrclly  clear.  The  variation  of  the  com- 
pH?i%  by  accurate  observations  repeatedly 
jsiM\'t  on  hoArd  both  ships,  was  89.  and 
th^  '*ip.  84.  SO,  which  led  them  to  conclude 
thnt  they  were  approaching  very  nearly  to 
\he  M signet ic  Pole  ft  had  been  perfectly 
tdim,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass  for 
thfrr  or  four  day.s,  and  the  current  drifted 
Wnm  *o  the  South  eastward,  which  raised 
thrir  hopes  of  an  open  passage  round  the 
pomt  of  America,  from  which  quarter,  it 
appr.ired  to  proceed.  .All  the  way  up  the 
middle  of  Davis's  Strait  they  skirted  an 


unbroken  6eld  of  ice  on  the  left,  bit  u 
they  proceeded  it  became  thinner  uA 
apparently  rotten,  and  they  were  saopioe 
that  the  moment  the  breeze  sprong  ap  tbe 
ice  to  the  westward  would  open  tbea  a 
passage,  and  allow  them  to  reach  tbe 
northern  shores  of  America.  Tbe  atnost 
harmony  prevailed  among  tbe  Officen  uhI 
every  one  of  tbe  ship^a  compauy,  and  all 
were  in  perfect  health.  Soch  is  tbe  sab- 
stance  of  the  accounts  which  we  bsfe  been 
able  to  learn.  There  are  ahnndaace  of  pri- 
vute  letters  to  the  friends  and  relations  di 
those  who  have  embarked  in  this  mostioi- 
portant  and  interesting  enterprise. 
Italt. 
Eruption  of  Veiwnut. 

Signor  Montirelli  has  comitinnicated  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples  the  following 
account  of  the  eruption  of  tliis  ceiebntd 
mountain  : 

**  This  eruption  of  Mount  Vesaiioi 
began  on  the  92d,  and  terminated  on  tbe 
26th  of  December  last.  On  the  23d  I  ir» 
at  Resina,  and  on  the  24th  at  Torre  del 
Annunciata  ;  so  that  I  had  an  opportuoitj 
of  observing  the  two  currents  of  lafi,  ow 
of  which  ran  towards  the  plain  of  PedifDeo- 
tina,  the  other  towards  Mauro.  Oo  (be 
24th,  I  remarked  that  the  small  cookai 
hillock  which  stood  near  the  centre  of  tbe 
edge  of  the  crater  had  disappeared;  it 
seemed  swallowed  up  by  tbe  same  igairo- 
mous  aperture  which  raised  it  in  1S)& 
The  other  smaller  hillock  upon  tbeweitem 
ridge  of  the  crater  had  also  falleu  io,  and 
was  swallowed  up  by  a  very  large  reot 
upon  that  side  of  the  volcano.  losteid  of 
these  hillocks  I  found  the  recent  Ian 
curiously  disposed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
wall,  fortifying,  as  it  were,  the  aocicDt 
crater  upon  the  east  and  west  lide; 
convex  and  very  irregular  upon  the  nortb 
and  south*  Of  this  wall  some  parts  are 
quite  even  and  regular,  looking  exadljr 
like  our  terraces :  the  %vhoIe  was extremdj 
hot,  and  apparently  incandescent  iu  the 
interior,  as  seen  through  some  of  thebola 
and  fissures. 

**  On  the  tt6th  of  December,  whil«we 
were  observing  the  progress  of  the  torreBt 
from  a  small  wood  of  oaks  near  the 
Prince's  Casino,  we  were  suddenly  surprtjed 
and  alarmed  by  the  motion  of'the-ffww 
we  were  standing  upon, 'and,  immediately 
afterwards,  thiee  small  jets  of  flame  miAt 
their  appearance  at  a  few  feet  only  froa 
us;  we  tharrfore  hurried  away  to  a  plaa 
of  safety,  expecting  a  ^#epttition  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  but  We  only  obserred 
jets  of  smoke  here  and  there  in  tbe  wood. 

'*    Whilst  obserring  Vesoriui  on  iw 
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24th  of  December,  I  remarked  lava  flowing 
from  five  apertures,  which  augmented  the 
current  that  formerly  issued  from  the 
south  side  of  the  cone  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  in 
which  were  small  apertures  emitting  flame, 
and  rapidly  appearing  and  disappearing  in 
succession.*  The  light  was  very  intense 
and  splendid.  Ou  the  north  of  the  great 
fissure  of  the  crater  above  alluded  to,  the 
recent  lava  had  the  aspect  of  basaltic 
columns. 

*'  On  the  27th  of  December,  a  cavern 
near  Mauro  was  covered  with  a  white 
iocrustration  of  salt,  sublimed  from  below  ; 
its  quantity  was  so  considerable  that  50  or 
60  people  made  a  profitable  occupation  of 
collecting  it.  Various  other  sublimates 
were  deposited  upon  the  lava,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  ^  their  colours  chiefly  yel- 
low, red,  and  green." 

Prussia. 

Siftgular  Will. 

Professor  Bur  Jack  in  his  report,  respecting 
the  Auatomical  Institution  of  Konigsherg, 
mentions  the  following  singular  will:  "  From 
the  IQlh  of  November,  1817,  to  the  19th 
of  March,  1818,  26  human  t>odie9  have 
been  dissected  here.  Among  them  I  must 
mention  that  <ff  M,  Kanter,  late  a  teacher 
of  music  at  Koaigsburg.  This  well-informed 
and  scientific  man,  even  in  his  last  will 
expressed  his  wiaii  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  society.  He  bequeathed  his  landed 
property  to  some  establishments  for  public 
education,  and  his  body  to  the  Anatomical 
Institution.  Ou  the  2^  of  December  the 
funeral  procession  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  Anatomical  Institution,  where  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  who  followed  in 
18  carriages,  'lelivered  the  body  to  me. 
la  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
on  the  doth  of  December,  Dr.  Fon  Baer 
deliyered,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
profesMrs,  physicians  and  students,  a  lecture 
on  l>roken  bones  and  ruptures,  with  demon- 
atratioDs  from  the  body. 

What  it  is  asked  is  there  in  this  prac- 
tice more  revolting  than  the  royal  prac 
tise  of  embalming?  at  the  same  time  it 
would  most  effectually  prevent  the  too  well- 
grounded  terror  of  t>eing  inhumed  aliye-— 
not  t08ay»  that  it  might  in  some  cases  even 
preserve  life,  by  discovering  that  the  vital 
functions  are  not  extitict;  and  the  reward 
to  be  anticipated  by  recovery  would  more 
than  counterbalance  any  temptation  to  the 
contrary,  even  where  there  was  a  defect  of 
all  moral  principle. 

Add  to  this,  that  pkilanthrojniti  who 
have  devoted  their  very  souls  to  the  public 
good,  by  the  offer  of  their  bodies  also, 


would  still  contribute,  even  after  death,  to  . 
the  interest  buth  of  humanity  and  scienoe  } 
and  ill  cases  of  a  mysterious  nature,  wlnTe 
the  disorder  han  been  douiuful,  we  consider 
it  as  an  imperious  duty  to  permit  examina- 
tion, and  as  respects  themselves  good  policy, 
if  they  wish  their  bones  to  rest  finaily  in 
the  tomb. 

Russia. 

7^c  Arctic  Regions^ 
A  great  number  of  persons  visit  the  Ru* 
rik,  which  is  at  an<:hur  in  the  Neva,  at 
Petersburgb,  opposite  the  botel  of  the 
Chancellor  Count  Romanzoff.  During  its 
perilous  voyage  round  the  world,  the  crew 
lost  but  one  man,  M.  de  Kotzcbue,  who 
directed  his  researches  particulaily  to  the 
North,  reached  a  very  hi;;h  latitude.  He 
met  with  an  enormous  isle  or  mountain  of 
ice,  the  aspect  of  which  fillu<l  every  hmly 
on  board  with  wonder.  It  was  partially 
covered  with  earth,  trees,  and  other  v«'ge- 
tabic  productions,  and  with  livulets,  cim- 
fined  by  banks  fuimrMl  of  the  concietion  pf 
the  oarlhy  matter.  The  crew  (liscmi.aikcd 
upon  this  fl>>aling  shore,  and  found  lem* 
nafuls  of  mamuioth.s  in  a  btate  of  pulretio*- 
tiun.  It  is  probable  they  were  preserve4 
for  ages  in  a  state  of  congelation,  until  . 
the  mass  of  ice  which  coverni  them,  being 
detached  by  some  great  shock,  w  as  dis- 
solved  as  it  approached  a  warmer  latitude* 

Saxony. 

Hydrophobia.  .^ 

The  plant  Alisma  Plantago^  (LinnaBUs) 
which  is  successfully  emplo>ed  as  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia,  grows  in  water,  either  io 
marshes,  lakes,  or  ponds.  It  has  a  capil- 
lary root  resembling  that  of  an  onion.  The 
plant  continues  under  water  notil  the 
month  of  June,  at  the  commencement  of 
which,  or  even  during  the  month  of  May, 
a  stalk  appears,  with  a  round  green  root 
resemblipg  that  of  asparagus.  This  stalk, 
shoots  from  beneath  the  water,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  leaves,  It  is 
divided  into  several  sprigs  without  leaves, 
at  the  extremity  of  each  of  which  is  a 
small  trefoil  flower,  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
which  afterwards  contains  the  seed.  This 
plant  is  in  blossom  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  season.  The  latter  end  of  August 
is  the  fittest  time  to  gather  it.  It  is  made 
use  of  in  the  following  manner  : — One 
large  root,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  art 
first  well  washed  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
They  are  then  reduced  to  powder,  and 
strewed  upon  bread  and  butter,  and  in  this 
way  administered  to  the  patient.  On  the 
second,  or  at  most,  the  third  trial,  this  re- 
medy will  destroy  the  virus  of  the  madness. 
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howerer  violent  it  may  be,  even  when  the 
symptoms  of  hydrophia  have  already  ap- 
peared. This  root  operates  with  equal  ef- 
licacy  OD  dogs  which  have  beeu  bitten,  as 
well  as  on  mad  dogs.  During  an  interval 
of  2.5  years,  this  speci6c  has  constantly  been 
found  au  infallible  preservative  againsi 
madness.  It  has  cured  individuals,  in 
whom  this  disease  had  acquired  so  derided 
a  character,  that  they  attacked  and  bit  all 
who  came  near  them,  and  no  symptoms  of 
relapse  were  ever  observable.  Numerous 
cures  have  been  effected,  particularly  in  the 
government  of  Tula. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Turgeneff  has  lately  sent  from 
Moscow,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  600 
copies  of  an  engraving  and  description  of 
this  plant. 

TURKET. 
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Persecution, 

The  city  of  Aleppo,  the  capital  of  Syria. 
has  lately  become  the  themtie  of  a  very 
violent  religions  persecution.    The  Schis- 
matic Greek  Bishop  of  that  city  (follower 
of  the  oriental  rites),  had  obtaiDed,  throngh 
the  medium  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, an  ediot  from  the  Grand  Soigoior,  in 
virtueof  which  I4Catholiosandpriest(iwere 
exiled.and  the  onitcd  Greeks  (Catholics  of 
the  Greek  Ritual)  were  commaodod  to  ac- 
knowledge the  SchismatiG  priests  as  their 
pastors.    A  great  many  of  the  Catholics 
refused  obedience  to  their  order ;  the  pri- 
soiia  Hero  filled  with  the  refractory,  and  II 
innocent  people  were  assassioated.  Many 
of  the  richer  individuals  of  the  tribe  fled 
into  the  mountains  of  Libania,  and  the 
whole,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained 
stedfast  to  their  faith.    The  Consuls  of 
France  and  Austria  interceded  in  vain; 
the  Pacha  leplied,  that  he  mnst  execute 
ihe  orders  of  his  Sovereign.    According, 
however,  to  ulterior  accounts,  the  Pacha 
had  been  Induced  to  saspend  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders,  and  had  published  a  «/i- 
lam^  or  jadicial  sentence,  by  which  he  had 
declared,  that  he  could  not  recognize  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  any 
superiority    in    one  Christian  profession 
over  an:itber,  throughout  the  States  of  the 
Porte,  and  th<it  he  therefore  restoied  per- 
sonal and  religious  liberty  to  the  Catholics, 
and  invited  all  who  had  6cd  for  conscience 
sakf»,  to  rctuin.    This  sentence   had,  it 
seems,  been  trausmitiuil  lo  Constantinople, 
but  nobody  dared  to  submit  it  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Sultan,  because  it  is  in  open  contra- 
diction  with  bis  Supreme  Decree.    The 
number  of  Catholics  at  Aleppo,  against 
whom  the  persecution  had  been  raised,  is 
about  12,000. 


THB   KING. 

Windivr  Casile^  Jid§  A.^H'w  Mii<tt 
been  very  Iraoqaii  tbrouf  h  ibv  bat  m^n, 
and  continues  to  etjoy  good  boifiijWiiu, 
but  his  Majesty's  disorder  it  aodimiuiK 

Windtmr  Cattltf,  Aug.  1— "H»4U.«. 
has  coDtiottcd  to  enjoy  guod  bodily  br.*!} 
throughout  the  last  month,  aad  bsLr  • 
a  tranquil  and  cheerful  state  of  spihbivi 
his  Maj£»ty*s  disorder  is  unsbsted" 

fViftdscr  Castle^  Sept.  5.—"  BU  Miit^i 
has  been  exceedingly  qoiet  and  nrnT^ 
through  the  last  month,  but  witiHwliiT» 
ration  iu  the  slate  of  his  Majestj'i  beitiL' 

THE    QUECir. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  gradiiillynV 
ing  for  some  time  past,  and  during  t)/ Ik 
mouth  has  experienced  a  recurrentpof. 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  iw*«c 
plaiut  to  such  an  alarming  extent  ut: 
few  hopes  are  entertained  of  hit  retmr 
A  regular  daily  bulletin  is  now  iaraed,th' 
of  Sept.  24  IS  as  follows:— 

KeWy  Sep*.  24— "The  QaeesbisKJtli' 

a  good  night.    There  is  no  oiateml t\tmn» 

in  the  symptoms  of  her  Majesty's  cooplmi' 

Ciaremont.  * 

The  permission  so  kindly  given  by  L* 

Royal   Highness  Prince  Leopold  ta  ar 

public,  to  vieit  the  house,  psrk,  ud^ 

dens  of  Ciaremont,  during  faisahswr-* 

the  Continent,  continues  to  induce  the « 

flux  ot  immense  crowds  from  all  pjif!  > 

the  country  to  the  village  of  Eskt,  ff^ 

whence  to  the  park  gate  It  is  bttti  i^of^ 

walk.    The  bouse,  situated  oearlj  is  ^ 

centre  of  the  park,  stands  on  sn  eoHMntf. 

with  an  elegant  portico  in  front,  towkii 

yon  ascend  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  C^ 

reacfalug  the  entrance,  yon  tre  recfinfl 

by  several  pages  in  waiting,  wbo^iotndJK 

yon  to  the  first  of  a  suite  of  four  noA 

furnished  in  a  style  of  great  aeatoM  ui 

tasteful  elegance,  but  exhibition  w6asi 

of  that  magnificence  which  nigbtbettr- 

posed  to  belong  to  a  Royal  resideoce-  '^ 

first  room  is  a  parlour  on  the  ri{(ht  of  \^ 

hall,  in  which  there  are  many  csbisetsic^ 

tablets  of  curious  workmanship;  the  will! 

are    adorned  principally  with  portnitii 

the  most  conspicuous  ^  whicfa  are  h\l 

length  portraits  of  Prince  Leopold  and  ber 

Ro>a]    Highness  the  Frineess  ChiHoUr. 

whifh  are  situated  opposite  to  each  (A^ 

sf  the  ends  of  the  rxKHn.    There  are  aho 

in  this  room  her  late  Roysl  Highoes'^ 

harp  and  plana    Mention  is  made  of  io» 

music  of  her  own  copying  h«f  ing  bees  » 

the  first  instance  open  to  inspection  j  but 
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tbit  is  no  loog^er  to  be  seen.  We  under- 
stand the  eseciilipn  of  tlwse  copies  is  most 
txqiibitc.  £ach  piece  is  acconipanie<l  by 
a  ftr.iwio^,  also  the  work  of  her  Royal 
Hrghuess,  illastrative  of  llie  character  of 
the  performaoce,  wliether  serious  or  gay; 
and  this  generally  consists  of  the  human 
figure,  represented  in  some  situation  ap^ 
propriate  to  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed. 
From  this  chamber  you  past  into  the  dining 
room*  of  which  the  furniture  is  extremely 
plain ;  over  t^e  chimney  piece  is  a  full 
length  portrait  of  his  Majesty.  You  next 
come  to  the  library ;  this  room  is  fitted  up 
with  bookcases  containing  some  of  the 
best  works  of  antieiit  and  modern  litera- 
inre.  There  are  several  pedestals,  ou 
which  are  placed  specimens  of  sculpture, 
and  a  great  many  casts  and  busts.  Among 
the  latter  the  bust  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
is  most  prominent.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  engravings  of  persons  who  have  dis- 
tiuguiskhed  themselves  in  modern  time, 
aiid  at  one  end  of  the  room  stands  a  full 
length  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick. Returning  again  to  the  ball,  you 
are  lastly  ushered  into  a  second  parlour,  or 
withdrawing  room,  the  furniture,  hang- 
ings, and  walls  of  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow.  There  are  here  also  some  excel- 
lent portraits,  the  most  attractive  of  which 
is  a  half-length  likeness  of  the  sister  of 
Prince  Leopold,  which  is  characterized  not 
only  by  gieat  beauty,  but  by  a  sweetness 
of  expression  which  is  most  easily  to  be 
conceived  than  described. 

Here  ends  the  inspection  of  the  house. 
There  are  four  other  rooms  on  the  same 
floor,  but  these  are  not  open  to  public  in- 
spection ;  they  consist  of  the  bea«room,  in 
which  her  Royal  Highnesa  breathed  her 
last  i  her  dressing  room,  and  that  of  the 
Prince,  and  a  breakfast  room.  In  the  hall 
there  is  a  baodaome  billiard  table.  Each 
room  is  attended  by  a  female  servant,  who 
will  give  every  information  the  visitors  may 
require.  The  whole  household  are  attired 
to  deep  mourniog. 

From  the  manaioo  you  are  directed  to 
the  pleatore  grouoda.  You  proceed  to  the 
back  oC  the  boose,  from  whence  there  is  a 
pleaaiog  vUtu,  between  two  rows  of  luxu- 
riant trem,  whose  bows  sweep  the  sloping 
iawii*  The  la  wo  termioatet  with  a  rural 
cocfige»  inl^nded  as  a  milaic  room,  in  front 
of  which  ii  a  pond,  bearing  on  its  silver 
surface  ntriotia  aquatic  bir(k.  From  this 
you  are  led  by  a  circuitous  path  to  what  ia 
called  the  Mooot:  this  ia  a  hill  of  conai 
derahic  elevatioo,  clothed  with  shrubs  and 
ovefhaogUig  treea.  On  the  summit  ia  a 
building  c«le4  Claremont,  from  whence 
the  estate  takes  its  titl%  as  appeals  from  an 


inscription  oo  its  front,  bearing  these  < 
words,  **And  ClaremoiU  be  the  name, 
1 7 15.'*  This  edifice  was,  no  doubt,  erected 
by  the  original  proprietor  of  the  place,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  prospects  which 
it  commanded  Jrom  its  site.  Tiie  view 
from  its  summit  is  extremely  fine,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Surrey. 

You  are  next  conducted  to  the  New 
Conservatory,  which  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted, t>ut  forms  a  very  pteasittg  object. 
From  this  you  proceed,  by  circuitous  paths 
through  the  bosom  of  a  wood  to  a  small 
and  elegant  gothic  mausoleum,  commenced 
in  the  life  time  of  the  Princess,  and  since 
finished  under  the  direction  of  her  afflicted 
husband.  From  this  spot  you  are  led 
through  paths  bordered  by  evergreens,  un- 
til you  suddenly  burst  upon  an  extensive  cir- 
cular lake,  surrounded  by  wood,  having  in 
its  centre  an  island  covered  with  foliage, 
through  wliicli  it  would  seem,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  can  scarcely  ever,  penetrate.  In 
making  the  circuit  of  thisi  lake,  your  at- 
tention is  directed  to  a  little  cottage,  which 
is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Princess  her- 
self; it  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  rus- 
ticity, but  at  the  same  time  fills  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  |)erfect  comfort.  In  • 
ihi.i  cottage  resides  a  woman,  80  years  of 
age,  called  Dame  Bewley,  who  was  a 
favourite  object  of  her  Royal  Highness's 
bounty. 

From  Dame  Bewley*?  you  pursue  your 
course  by  the  side  of  the  lake  through  a 
wild,  but  artificial  scene  of  hanging  rocks, 
and  thence  through  various  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  until  you  once  more  emerge 
in  front  of  the  mansion.*  You  finally  in- 
spect the  kitchen -garden  and  ^reen-hoiises, 
which  are  only  interesting  from  the  recol- 
lection of  her  under  whose  direction  Ihey 
have  arrived  at  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. The  whole  excursion  occupies 
about  two  hours,  and  although  the  plea, 
sure  to  be  derived  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
of  a  melancholy  descri(>tion,  yet  it  is  a 
pleasure  which  we  would  rather  seek  than 
avoid.  The  fond  recollection  of  her  who 
has  endeared  these  scenes  to  the  British 
heart,  as  well  as  the  principle  upon  which 
that  fondness  is  founded,  must,  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  a  refined  sentiment,  render 
a  visit  to  Claremont  a  gratification  of  no 
ordinary  kind. 

Discovery  of  an  munent  cemetery  in  St» 
Martin  s-le-  grand. 

As  the  workmen  employed  io  clearing 
away  the  ground  in  St.  Martin Vle-Gran<^, 
which  ia  to  form  the  site  of  the  new 
Post-office,  were  a  day  or  two  ago  removing 
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the  foundations  of  sdme  of  the  old  houses 
which  stood  id  tlie  rear  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Foster-lane,  they  discovered  the  roofs  of 
somo  ancient  vaults.  This  circumstance 
attracted  attention,  and  care  ifras  very 
pioperly  taken  to  clear  awa|r  the  rubbish, 
so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  examining 
these  vestiges  of  ancient  architecture.  As 
ioc}4i  as  the  rubbish  on  the  particular  spot 
w^s  removed,  three  vaults  were  discovered, 
€ach  communicating  with  the  other  by  a 
uiirfow  passage  or  gallery  ;  they  are  built 
diieAy  of  large  square  bricks,  intermixed 
with  stone  and  some  flint,  and  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  a  yellow  chalky  earth. 
Tiiey  are  rather  spacious,  the  height  being 
titarly  nine  feet,  the  depth  about  eighteen, 
aud  breadth  about  six  or  seven.  They 
appear  to  have  been  each  originally  divided 
into  two  compartments.  In  the  back  part 
of  one  of  the  vaults  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  humau  bones,  thrown promibcu- 
ou»1y  together,  as  if  collected  from  different 
graves.  In  one  of  them  is  a  stone  coffin, 
btt  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  made  in  the 
phnpe  of  the  ancient  coflins,  square  at  the 
hrstd,  and  inclining  in  a  tapering  form 
towards  the  feet— a  place  is  rather  rudely 
shaped  for  the  head  of  the  body  to  rest 
upon,  and  the  remains  of  a  skull  and  some 
decayed  lx>nes  in  the  cavity.  Adjoining, 
aud  in  the  same  line  with  these  arches,  is 
B  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  small  and 
thort  stone  shafts  or  pillars,  from  which 
ipring  semicircular arcbesyintersec ting  each 
oilier  at  equi-distant  points,  and  represent* 
iiig  lo  the  eye  the  skeleton  of  a  structure,  at 
oni^e  simple,  durable,  and  beautiful.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  intercolumniation  were 
evidently  open  when  bnilt,  and  so  arranged 
'43  to  admit  a  communication  with  other 
p.irts  of  a  building.  The  floor  of  these 
vaults  is  about  twenty  feet  below  the  level 
cf  the  payment  in  Newgate-street,  the  loose 
ground  oo  the  same  level  bears  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  once  a  cemetery, 
from  the  fragments  and  calcined  parts  of 
bones  intermixed  with  soft  earth,  which 
are  observable  in  the  vicinity. 

St.  MartinVle-Grand  was  originally  a 
College,  founded  in  the  year  700,  by 
ll'ythred,  King  of  Kent,  and  according  i9 
Pngdale,  in  his  Monatticon  Anglicmium^ 
rebuilt  and  endowed  by  a  noble  Saxon, 
atid  his  brother  Edwardus^  for  a  Dean  and 
Secular  Canons  and  Priests,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  The  epithet 
If  Grand  was  afterwards  added,  on  account 
of  the  great  and  extraordinary  privileges, 
pnrttcularly  the  dangerous  one  of Sanetnary, 
fMiitedtoitbydiflerentmonarchs.  William 
the  Conqueror  confirmed  the  endowments 
ef  Uiis  house,  and  the  possession  of  the 


lands  given  by  the  founders,  to  whidi  be 
added  all  the 'moor  land  without  Cripple- 
gate,  and  exonerated  its  Canons  fron  all 
interference  or  exaction  of  any  Bisfaopi, 
Archdeacons,  or  their  Ministers.  HeliketriK 
granted  them  #oc  and  toe,  toU  ind  tea. 
and  a  long  r(  cetera  of  Saxon  liberties  b 
the  most  ample  degree  His  charter,  inic- 
tioned  by  Jolin  and  Peter,  twooftbePbpf'i 
Legates,  concludes  thus  ;->**  If  any  prnoa 
whatever  shall  presume  to  alter  an?  tlnog 
hereby  granted,  let  him  perish  with  Joda 
the  Traitor." 

Henry  the  Third  had  the  wetkoea  to 
confirm  these  miachievoos  charters,  tad  to 
extend  them  in  cases  of  debt,  felosT,  nd 
treason — the  indulgence  granted  wai  » 
obnoxious  to  the  peaceable  citizais,  en 
account  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
lowest  sort  of  rogues,  ruffiaoi,  tbifra, 
felons,  and  murderers,  thst  they  vm 
frequently  compelled  to  apply  to  tbe  Go- 
vernment for  security  against  tbe  aanctntij. 
Anciently  when  this  College  wu  ii  a 
flourishing  slate,  a  curfew  bell  was  rssf 
here  at  eight  o'clock  every  evenlDg,  lod  it 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Giles,  Cripptegib, 
and  at  Allhallows,  Barking,  to  wamprapk 
to  keep  within  doors,  Edward  tbe  FH 
in  consequence  of  the  mar.y  Diiri«&, 
murders,  robberies,  and  beatiog  dm 
persons  by  certain  Hectors,  walking  naeii 
in  the  night,  commanded  that  Dooeikiiii 
be  so  hardy  as  to  be  found  waod^riaen 
the  streets,  after  the  bell  had  soaodniii 
St.  MartinVle-Grand.  Tbe  Collrge  to 
surrendered  to  King  Edward  theSxth.u 
1548,  and  soon  after  the  church  waspoBed 
down,  and  many  tenements  erected  on  Hi 
site. 

Such  is  the  historical  accooflt  of  (ise 
ancient  sanctuary  or  edifice,  of  wbid* 
these  vaalts  appear  to  have  been  i  pjrt. 
The  vaplts  in  which  the  bones  are  W 
do  not  seem  to  be  of  very  ancient date-Tfee 
fine  arched  vault,  supported  by  eolMB> 
which  we  have  described,  ia  evidenHy  flt 
of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  ofHeoryDl 
At  that  period  tbe  heavy  form  of  ^ 
Saxon  architecture  gave  place  to  a  (Wj 
taste,  and  the  broad  circular  arch  wj 
massive  column  gave  place  to  the  pfli»|™ 
arch  and  slender  pillar.  The  rf«i«» 
which  we  have  described  are  in  the  ^ 
style  of  this  reformed  taste  befow  it* 
simplicity  was  compelled  by  fwhi^  ^ 
yield  to  the  indiscriminate  patch-work  fxt^ 
ing  that  we  find  in  the  tracer}  pndfoliap* 
the  architecture  at  the  close  of  the  rrtjfB« 
Henry  III.  and  in  subsequent  ^'"^  .^ 
antiquary,  whose  research  is  bounded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  sacred  duM  «* 
mouldering  heap,  may  perhaps  derive  uppk 
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■attsfactioD  from  the  raalta  containing  the 
t>ones  of  the  dead ;  hot  the  arti«t  and 
lover  of  taste  will,  we  iniapne,  feel  his 
attention  alone  drawn  to  the  architectural 
fragitient  we  have  alluded  to.        \ 

There  are,  we  l>elieve,  very  extensive 
vanlta  under  parts  of  Npwg:ate-8treet,  many 
of  them  used  as  cellars  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  waited  up  for  their  particular  conve- 
nience. It  vould  perhaps  be  worth  inquiry 
to  ascertain  their  extent,  particularly  as 
we  have  heard,  that  they  appr*ar  to  be 
connected  with  theae  ruins.  The  investiga- 
tion mis;ht  lead  to  some  curioua  disc'overies 
respectiuj^  the  antique  buildiufi^  of  the 
metropolis,  the  description  of  many  of 
which  rests  on  conjecture  and  fable. 

Birds  Songleu  and  Flowfrs  Scentless. 

The  following  is  a  curious  extract  from 
Cobbetfs  **  Year's  Re8idence  in  the  United 
States  of  Aroi'rica." — *•  There  are  two 
tbings  which  I  have  not  yet  me;itioned, 
and  which  are  almost  wholly  wantinjc 
here — the  singing-birds  and  the  flowers. 
Here  are  many  birds  in  summer,  and  some 
of  v#ry  beautiful  plumage.  There  are  some 
wild  flowers,  and  some  English  flowers  in 
the  best  gardens.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  birds  without  song,  and 
flowers  without  smell.  The  linnet  (more 
than  a  thousand  of  which  I  have  heard 
warhling  upon  one  scrubbed  oak  on  the 
sand  hills  in  Surre>),  (he  sky-lark,  the 
goldfinch,  the  wood  lark,  the  nightingale, 
the  bull-finch,  the  black-bird,  the  thrush, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  singing  tribe,  arc 
wanting  in  these  beautiful  woods  and  or- 
chards of  garlands.  When  these  latter 
Lave  dropped  their  bloom,  all  is  gone  in 
the  flowery  ifray.  No  shepherd's  rose,  no 
honeysuckle,  none  of  that  endless  variety 
of  beauties  that  decorate  the  hedges  and 
the  meadows  in  England.  No  daisies,  no 
primroses,  no  blue-bells,  no  daffodils, 
wbirh,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  th^m 
to  charm  the  sight  and  the  smell,  must 
have  names  too  to  delight  the  ear.  All 
these  arc  wanting  in  America.'* 


PARLIAMEMTARY  HISTORY. 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Mwrck  S.— In  a  Committee  on  the  Indem- 
nity Bill,  Lord  Holland  called  for  e!(plana- 
tion  on  several  points.  The  present  Bill 
did  not  admit  that  any  illegal  arrests  had 
talceii  plat-e:  where,  then,  was  the  neressity 
of  indemnity  apon  that  sntject?  It  wa*) 
propos«  d  Ibut  the  objeet  was  to  prevent 
the  diseloHure  of  evidence;  then  to  that 
purpose  the  Bill  should  be  limited.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  shew  that  tt  was 
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connected  with  the  Habeas  Corpns  Suspen* 
•ion  Acts.  It  contained  a  clause  not  in 
any  preceding  Indemnity  Bill,  whirli  was 
for  in^emnifving  magistrates  for  illegal 
discharges.  This  oug:ht  to  be  well  consider- 
ed :  and  he  wished  to  be  informeil,  Isf. 
Whether  a  person  discharged  by  authority 
•f  the  Secretary,  a  msgistrate,  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  ag^iifst  him  having  been 
thrown  out  by  a  grand  jury,  or  acquittal 
on  trial,  or  i  i  a  nolo  prosequi^  can  be  held 
to  be  discharged  ac'oordirig  to  lavv,  Qd. 
Would  a  discharge  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  prevent  the  person  from  being  again 
arrested  on  the  same  charge  ?  3d.  Coulfl 
a  person  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  insert  in  hi»  declaration,  on  bringing 
an  action,  that  there  was  an  end  of  the 
suit  against  him  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  think  a 
man  discharged  in  the  way  mentioned 
could  be  said  to  be  discharged  according 
to  law;  but  the  cases  alluded  to  by  the 
Noble  Lord  were  just  such  as  required 
indemnity  for  the  magisl rates,  who  might 
have  discharged  men  after  arrests  for  crimes 
which  they  relight  not  have  been  able  to 
have  proved  against  them.  He  contended 
that  it  was  always  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  liberate  state 
prisoners  on  recognizance — The  House 
then  went  into  a  Commiltee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  LordRcdesdale 
proposed  to  consider  the  preamble  first,  as 
being  closely  connected  with  the  enacting 
clauses. 

This  course  was  opposed  by  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Carnarvon,  and  Genville, 
and  the  preamble,  as  usual,  w;u«  po^ttponed. 
Lord  Lauderdale  moved  tu  Mubstitute 
(lie  4tli  March  instead  of  1st  Jan.  1817*  &s 
the  period  from  which  the  indemnity 
should  operate,  that  the  Bill  might  not 
have  a  retrospective  effect  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension. 
Lord  Liverpool  said,  it  would  be  found 
very  necessary  to  give  the  present  Act 
some  retrospective  force,  for  on  ihe  very 
first  day  of  the  Session,  a  gross  outrage 
had  been  committed  on  the  sacred  person 
of  the  Regent ;  and  it  was  subsequent  to 
that  day,  that  circumstances  did  render  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  the  poivers  of  the 
Act.  To  shew,  however,  that  he  was  not 
desirous  to  press  this  point  to  a  great 
length,  he  i%as  willing  that  the  lat  of 
January  should  be  altered  to  the  26th,  tba 
day  before  Parliament  met. 

On  the  clause  indemnifying  magistrates 
for  imperfect  discharges  granted  to  thoso 
who  had  been  apprehen^led,  being  read. 
Lord  Holland  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  clause  providing  that  the  parties  so 
I  2  U 
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.disLharp:cd  should  be  deemed  \b  have  been 
•uffirieiitly  discharged,  the  same  ah  if  by 
due  course  of  law. 

Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
expressed  Ificir  readiness  to  concur  in 
such  a  clause,  properly  drann  up. 

Several  oilier  aniendmctits  on  I  he  clauses 
were  nego lived. 

The  preamble  beinj;  th^n  taken  into 
consideralioii.  Lord  Lauderdale  nio\ed 
three  ^miendments,  turning  fhe  Report  of 
the  .^'erret  Commitice  into  ridicule ;  which 
were  of  course  all  nrt^atived. 

On  the  motion  of  Cirl  Carnarvon,  a 
return  was  ordered  of  the  persons  imprisoned 
under  the  Habeas  Corpus  .Snspen^ion   Ai  f. 

March  4. — The  Habeas  (Corpus  Bill  u  ;«s 
reported,  'mm\  a  new  (la use,  proposed  l-y 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  wa^  r\}j;rced  to.  It 
extends  the  tiKlemnity  for  arrests  in  Ij  eland 
only  to  cases  iu  which  the  arrests  h<id 
beeai  made  for  ofiences  charged  lo  hu\e 
been  couutiitlcd  in  En^buid. 

March  5.— The  Lord  ClMUcellor  read  a 
Utter  from  Iho  j^Iarquis  of  Hastings  ex- 
preKsin;;^  \%\^  \\\^\i  ktmssc  of  tiic  thanks 
voted  tn  tiiu)  hy  the  1  louse  tor  his  conr'ut't 
in  I  lie  Nipaulcse  war.— Tlie  letter  was 
on'erei^  lo  he  enterrd  (»n  ih*»  Journals. 

On' the  (piestion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Ind'^mnity  Bill,  l^ord  Anrkland  said 
he  c«»uld  only  agiee  to  throw  the  shield  of 
parliamentai}'  protection  over  peisoiis  who 
find  infrin;ced  the  law  liom  an  ovcr-eaycr- 
ness  to  pieservc  the  peace  and  constitciiun 
of  the  country  ;  hut  he  could  not  coiisenl 
to  give  the  indeinnit)  lo  spies  who  had 
themselves  been  the  fomenlcrs  of  treason, 
anrt  to  d/'priveany  innocent  man  of  ledress 
who  might  have  been  injnre<l  by  their 
nefarious  arts.  He  wished  the  Bill,  therefore, 
to  be  divided  into  two;  and 'with  that 
\iew  moved  that  it  should  bo  recommitted 

Lord  Kinjc  supported  the  motion.  He 
would  protect  magistrates  who  had  cx> 
ceeded  their  poHera,  but  not  indemnify 
Ohver  and  others. 

Lord  Balhnrst  opposed  the  motion, 
and  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  protect  those  by  who.se 
ioformation  Government  bad  been  enabled 
to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  disaf- 
fectetl. 

Lord  Grosvenor  protested  ns:;<(iist  the 
whole  system  of  j\Iiirist(-r&,  :».s  Icndtug  to 
produce  in  this  Country  that  state  of 
things  which  had  occasioned  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revoiution.  If  the 
House  would  allow  him,  he  would  bring 
respectable  persons  to  state  on  oath  at  the 
bar,  that  Oliver  and  other  spies  had  endea- 
voured throughout  the  country  Xo  foment 
and  encourage  iusurrectiou,  di8aflection» 


and  treason.  Tl;e  Suspenaioi)  .Act  was  in- 
tended to  operate  not  against  the  ri(  h.  but 
azninst  ih**  lower  orders  of  the  ptopl^- 
That  was  the  mode  nracti^cd  by  all  des- 
potic Gqvern merits.  The  Not)le  Lord  iheit 
reprobated  the  prosecution  of  Hone  under 
the  cloak  of  religion;  and  expre^5ed  \ii& 
alarm  at  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  There 
were  from  fifty  ro sixty  ihonsand  jeomcury 
cavalry  in  Ciigland  aii'l  Ireland  ;  and  was 
not  that  body  sn(!i(ii.nt  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  ? 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Exftcr  and  Lord  Rotle 
said,  that  Hone's  p:iro<<ies  had  lu*eii  «Mrru- 
hifed  ur.»tis  in  the  Western  parts  of  the 
cone.try. 

Lor»l  fjros\ennr  condemned  the  paro- 
dies; but  the  melius  of  suppressing  them 
taken  by  Ministers  were  productive  of  a 
wider  circuhition  of  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  supported  the  Bdl  i 
said  he  was  more  afraid  of  the  rich  than  Ijc 
was  of  the  poor ;  and  applauded  the  la%v 
officers  foi  probe<  utin^  parodies,  the  ol^ect 
oftvhich  was  to  overturn  the  C^iurib,  the 
Crown,  and  the  Const itntion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdo%vne  was  for  re- 
committing the  Bill,  yvhich,  in  its  preser>t 
state,  11  a?  at  variance  with  that  maxim  of 
(dd  Eugiish  law,  that  persons  bringing 
charges  against  individuals  were  perform- 
ing a  pubUc  duty,  and  shoidd  never  be  suf- 
fered to  shrink  from  the  open  avowal  of 
their  charges. 

Lord  Westmoreland  contended  that  the 
Bill  nntnrall)  sprung  out  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  to  the  truth  of 
which  the  House  had  assented. 

Lord  Carnarvon  said,  he  should  enter 
his  protest  against  the  Bill,  which  tended 
to  inflict  a  deeper  wound  on  the  Consiitu- 
tioii  than  could  have  been  effected  by  all 
Uie  rnmultuous  meetings,  even  if  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  had  not  been  suspended. 
—The  motion  was  then  negatived  by  9S 
to  27.  proxies  included ;  after  which  the 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

March  3.— Mr.  Bennett  presented  a 
petition  from  Jonathan  Buckley  of  Warring- 
ton in  Lancashire ;  and  another  from  Samuel 
Billing,  of  Warnngtou.  Mr.  B.  wished  to 
know  whether.  Mr.  Hone  having  beep 
acquitted,  it  was  intended  to  prosecute 
these  men  for  pubhshing  copies  of  his 
parodies,  or  whether  they  were  to  be 
dischirged  frooi  their  recognizances. 

The  Attorney.general  observed,  that 
whether  he  should  proceed  against  them 
would  be  a  matter  of  future  conaideratioo  ; 
but  it  did  aot  foHow  that  because  om 
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IJtrsoij  pro^futed  lor'vi'h»it  was  termed  a 
libel  had  beeli  ficquilted,  tliHt  otJiers  nboiild 
♦!sfaj)f  wTlf)  impuiiiry.  In  the  case  of 
floiie,  it  prol>ably  had  i^rpat  wei;;ht  wirh 
the  jury,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  circiiiatiois  of  rhe  pirodips. 
'  Mr.  Liitletoti  expresM«;d  his  detestation 
of  the  parodies  ill  question,  but  put  it  lo 
the  feelings  ofthe  Attorney- general  whether 
the  petitioners  should  be  procee<)ed  against, 
after  all  the  hardships  tliey  had  already 
ptidured.  The  great  cause  of  Hone*s  acquit- 
tal mifl^ht  have  l)€rti  an  aversion  to  state 
prosecutions,  ou  account  of  the  measures 
under  which  the  people  had  been  smarting 
(hear^  hear,)  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  other  state  prosecutions  has  been 
conducted. 
•  Mr.  Broiiirham  conceived  that  the  juries 
acqtiitttKl  Hone,  because  the  prosecutions 
against  him  were  |)olitical  prosecutions 
under  the  cloak  of  relit^ion  ;  and  because 
they  were  nware,  that  had  his  parodies 
been  ten  times  more  blasphemous  than 
they  we^e,  they  %vonlfl  not  have  been 
prosecuted  had  they  been  on  the  rijcht 
Kide.  When  the  present  Ministers  en  Ci-red 
upon  office,  parodies  were  in  the  course  of 
publication,  not  by  a  few  obscure  indivi- 
duals, or  by  a  few  dozen  copies  at  a  time, 
but  circulated  in  great  numbers  under  the 
special  protection  of  those  very  persons 
who  had  carried  on  the  prosecutions. 
Had  they  prosecuted  those  parodies  ?  No. 
Because  they  were  against  their  own 
political  adversaries,  and  to  serve  their 
own  political  ends. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  protested  against  the 
doctrine,  that  juries  should  pry  into  the 
motive  of  prosecutions.  If,  however,  he 
could  remember  the  parodies  to  which  the 
Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  had  alhided, 
tbey  were  not  sent  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  nor  published  with  that  intention, 
but  had  been  itttioduced  in  a  higher  kind 
of  literary  publication. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  the  Attorney* 
general  would  have  violated  his  duty,  had 
he  refrained  from  prosecuting  from  a 
consideration  of  improper  motives  toeing 
ascribed  to  him,  though  it  might  have 
been  as  welt,  if  it  couki  be  possible,  to 
have  come  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
parodies  without  any  political  feeling. 

Lord  Cochrane'  wid,  the  convenient 
handle  of  religion  had  been  laid  hold  of 
for  the.purpoi«e  of  oppressing  individuals 
who  attempted  t»»  expose  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  Miniiiters  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  to  them  most  effectual. 

Sir  £..  Brydges  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  alter  aod  aneod  the  Copyright 
Act. 


Mr.  Arbuthnot  brought  up  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply.  A  long 
discuNsion  arose  on  an  Amendment,  moved 
by  Sir  W.  Burroughs,  to  reduce  the  army 
to  103,640  men.  It  was  negatived,  on  a 
division,  by  51  to  27,  and  the  Report  waa 
agreed  to. 

March  4. — The  House  having  gone  into 
a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Vansittart 
moved  for  graiitiuir  500,000/.  in  the  way  of 
supply  for  civil  st  rvice,  independent  of  the 
Civil  List  accounts. 

Mr.  Tiernpy  ohjf»cled  to  voltng  such  a 
sum  in  the  lu!np  before  the  Estimates  had 
been  considered.  Mr.  Vansittart  then  pro- 
posed 250,000/. ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  moved  for  grants  for  the 
customary  miserlJHneous  .nervi-es,  al  of 
which,  after  discussion,  were  agrfedto, 
with  ihc  exception  of  4,806/  for  Aliens  ; 
tho  motion  for  which  was  withilmwn,  in 
couseqoence  of  some  observatious  from 
Sir  M.  VV.  Ridley. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved  for  726.381/.  to 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Low  Countries  He  informed 
the  House  that  the  French  Government 
had  made  no  delay  in  the  payment  of  the 
ciiarges  it  was  to  be :tr. 

Mr.  Warro  suggested  some  doubts  as 
lo  the  construction  of  tlie  Treaty  with  the 
Netherlands. 

Mr.  Vansittart  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
said,  the  whole  charge  nnder  that  Treaty 
was  not  to  exceed  3,0<H).(K)0/.  of  which 
2,000,000/.  were  to  he  expanded  in  the 
erection  and  improvement  ot  turtificattons. 

The  motion  was  ihen  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Broughim  complained  that  noretum 
had  been  made  to  an  (irder  for  an  account 
of  the  p(  nsions  or  places  held  by  the  late 
Commissioners  of  the  Income-til\ ;  and 
moved  for  the  appoiniment  f»f  a  Committee 
to  inquire  what  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  destru.  tiou  of  a|i  ofB"e-eopio<,  „f 
returns,  madeliy  individuals  and  enrporate 
bodies,  of  property  liable  to  the  operation 
o^the  Property- tax. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  the  return  alluded 
to  would  be  found  at  the  Vole-offire.  No 
papeis  respeciitig  the  Propert>.tH\  hid 
been  preserved  but  whnt  w#re  necessary 
for  coMectiug  arrears.  He  fuiped,  therefore, 
that  the  House,  upon  taking  these  ci/rum- 
stances  info  their  consideration,  nould 
see  no  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Comniittie.  He  distinctly  disavoued  any 
intention  of  ever  proposing  a  Property-tax 
in  time  of  peace. 

A  motion  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  •*  for  a 
copy  of  a&y  notice  issacd  by  the  Bank  in 
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1817,  reipecting^  Ibe  payment  of  their 
notes,  Ibe  mmount  payable  to  which  tbe> 
Itecame  liable  in  coitK«  qiif*nce  of  snob 
notirc,  and  the  amount  wbirb  the)  actually 
paiil/'  was  Degativetl  on  a  division,  by  34 
toll.  ! 

Mr.  Tierney  entered  at  large  into  Ibr 
<}oncern9  of  the  Bank,  and  complained 
that  at  the  moment  when  rediictioAs  wire 
expc'ri*  d,  ther  bad  iucroased ,  tbcir  issue 
and  lb  us  created  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  He 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  total  weekly 
amount  of  Bank  notes  and  Bank  post-bili.<( 
in  oirculstion,  from  the  3d  Feb.  to  Ibe  Sd 
March  1818,  distingoishirfg  thone  issued 
tor  a  less  nnni  than  61. 

Mr.  Vansittart  had  no  objection  to  the 
motion;  but  did  not  think  Uie  present  a 
fit  period  for  entering  into  the  confcidcratif»n 
of  ihe  general  opinion. 

Mr.  Manning  defcDded  the  conduct  of 
Ibo  Bank  Directors. 

Mr.  Crenfell  said,  that  the  extent  to 
'Which  gambling  in  the  funds  was  carried 
on  at  the  present  moment  was  wiibout 
precedent  or  parallel.  This  arose  from 
nucertainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  Ibe 
Reslrictitm  Act,  and  from  the  concealment 
of  the  fipanical  plans  for  the  year,  for 
which  he  saw  no  adequate  reasou. 

Mr.  Vanstitlart  denied  that  any  thing 
had  ever  fallen  from  him  that  could 
encourage  gambling  in  the  funds;  and 
would  treat  any  iusiuuatiou  to  thecontraiy 
with  contrmpt. 

Mr.  Tit^rney  said,  if  be  should  find  in 
April  next,  that  the  Bank  were  still 
proceeding  in  their  present  career,  he 
should  movecerlain  lesolutiuns  declaratory 
of  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  g,iTing  that  security  to  the 
property  of  the  Cuuiitry  which  he  conceived 
it  would,  under  such  circumstaucesy  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Grcnfell,  disclaimed  the  in^uitation 
of  any  corrupt  practices  to  Mr-  Vaosittatt, 
of  whose  personal  purity  no  man  bad  a 
hTgher  opinion  than  he  had. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

March  6  —On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, a  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
for  inqturing  into  the  state  of  Education 
among  the  lower  orders. 

The  petitions  of  several  persons  appre- 
hended last  year  in  Manchester,  and  other 
parts  of  Lnncasliire,  hayiitg  been  entered 
as  read,  Mr.  Phillips  ur;;ed  the  justice  of 
going  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
their  allegations  respecting,  xhe  active  ex- 
ertions of  spies  aud  iaformers,  to  goad  the 
|)eople  into  insurrection.  He  stated,  in 
justice  to  Sir  John  Byng,  that  he  (Sir  John) 


had  never,  in  hislifetbad  a  spy  orinfora»cr 
in  his  service  or  employ;  that  no  man  of 
any  such  character  was  ever  in  any  car- 
riage belonging  to  him,  and  that  he  bad 
never  bad  any  communication  with  any 
such  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  up  to 
the  28th  March  ;  that  was,  up  to  time 
when  the  people  iu  Manchester  liad  been 
arretted.  It  had  been  the  inlctitiou  of 
one  of  the  spies  to  accuse  a  reformer  witls 
having  burnt  bis  house;  but  sutpirioa 
arose  that  he  had  been  himself  the  iurra- 
diary.  It  was  supposed,  wbcu  bia  hocse 
had  been  burnt,  if  was  the  intention  to  bava 
that  circumstance  stated  in  the  green  bagf 
but  was  suspect e<l,  iheiefore  the  iSale- 
meut  was  withheld.  He  concluded  wtth 
proposing  a  resolution  to  the  effect — "That 
the  House,  taking  into  consideration  tlie 
Report  of  tlie  Secret  i'oumiitlee  of  the 
dOth  of  June,  and  also  that  of  tlie  Secret 
Committee  of  the  I*ord«  communicated  to 
the  House  on  the  2Sd  of  June  last,  so  fir 
as  related  to  their  statement,  thai  peisow 
said  to  be  employed  in  dele*  tin^  conspi- 
racies, might  ha>e  had  the  effect  of  encot^ 
ragiug  them  ;  and  liaviug  he.^rd  tbe  alle- 
gations of  certaiu  petitior.s  on  the  sstne 
subject,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  tlieir 
duty  to  investigate  the  nature  and  exteot 
of  the  same.'* 

Mr.  Robinson  opposed  Ibe  motion,  lie 
asked,  what  had  become  of  tb«»  nsneriKms 
that  Government  bad  employed  l>evi hurst 
nnd  T.omax  as  spies?  and  that  the  former 
had  been  riding  with  Sir  J  Byng  iu  a  gi;;? 
Such  a  man  as  De%vhur^  was  lolally  uo- 
kuowuto  Government  or  Ibe  Mxgt^trates, 
aud  as  to  Lomax,  whiteier  be  had  done 
was  in  the  character  of  a  coos|»irmtor.  aod 
not  of  a  sp>;  for  bis  letter  of  the  17lh  of 
March  to  Lord  Sidmoutli,  oftenii;  inlor- 
mation«  had  never  been  answered.  Mr. 
Robinson  then  entered  into  various  state- 
ments in  the  petitions,  w  hie  b  he  abeved 
to  be  false  or  contradictory ;  aud  roc- 
tended,  from  the  general  bad  cbararCer  of 
several  of  the  )>eliiionerB,  that  tbey  weie 
not  entitled  to  credit. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  said,  that  fbeafceoryef 
spies  at  Manchester  was  proved  by  86  pe* 
titionerp,  whose  characters  weie  hdub- 
peachable.  He  warmly  refirobalrc)  the 
emplo%meBt  of  sucti  a  man  as  CHiver,  and 
the  wickei  artifices  by  which  be  iullamcd 
the  fiisconteiits  of  the  populace. 

Mr.  Biatlwburtie  vindicated  I  lie  cowiBCt 
of  the  Maucbesfer  Magislratca. 

,  Mr.  Coiirteiiay  opposed  tbe  motion* 
which,  be  siiid,  was  niaiuly  designed  te 
catch  the  vote  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Oliver, 
he  asserted,  bad  come  forward,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  a  voluntary  informer. 
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Lord  LasceKes  highly  praised  the  con- 
dact  of  Sir  John  Byiig;  and  regarded  all 
that  had  been  said  ttbout  Oliver  aaidle  talk 
and  rlamour. 

Lord  Milton  thoogbt  that  Ministers 
shoald  agree  to  the  motion,  from  regard  to 
c0D«i9teucy,  having  stated,  in  their  own 
Reports,  that  the  spies  had  overacted  their 
parts.  He  believed  that  M  in  inters  op- 
posed the  inquiry,  I>ecau8e  they  were  afraid 
to  have  the  subject  inquired  into;  and  be- 
cause  they  felt  that,  if  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  rexult  would  be,  to  discover  the 
facility  and  improvidence  with  which  they 
had  Ksteined  to  every  tale-bearer,  who  was 
aeekiog  to  curry  favour.  The  great  danger 
of  sQch  apolicy  was,  that  it  went  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  espionage,  which  must  fi- 
nally produce  universal  suspicion  and  jea- 
hmsy,  and  wholly  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  the  Government 

iJsrd  Stanley  feared  that  Ministers  had 
shewn  a  b tameable  negligence  in  giving 
too  easy  credit  to  representations,  which, 
considering  from  what  sources  they  were 
derived,  it  was  natural  to  suppose- were 
highly  coloured. 

Mr.  Bennet  stated  that  the  spy  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Dewhurst,  was  Michael 
Hall,  a  returued  transport,  who,  after  get- 
ting the  people  into  a  net,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared.   He  was  prepared  to  support  all 
the  statements  he  had  formerly  made  re- 
apecting  the  conduct  of  Oliver,  not  by  sus- 
picions or  polluted  evidence,  but  on  the 
testimony  of  men  in  no  way    connected 
with  the  acts  of  the  conspirators.  He  dared 
liia  Majesty*s  Ministers  to  the  inquiry; 
and  if  they  did  not  face  it,  there  would  be 
but  one  verdict  in  the  country — that  their 
^lilt  alone  prevented  them.     With  regard 
to  the  assertion  that  no  man  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  oath  of  Oliver,  he  should  bt 
glad  to  learn  all  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  meeting  at  Thornhill  Lees. 
He  was  already  apprised  of  his  having* 
called  in  person  upon  indlvid«als  at  Birm- 
ingham,  Tewkesbury,  and  Liverpool,  in- 
viting them  to  attend  that  meeting.    He 
bad  in-  his  posseraion  a  copy,  in  Oliver's 
hand-wnting,  of  a  note  of  invitation  of  the 
same  import.    He  had  also  the  written 
memoranda  of  a  conversation  between  him 
and  anotlier  person  at  Liverpool,  in  which 
he  instated  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for 
relief  either  to  the  Lords  or  Commons : 
that  the  people  most  depend  on  their  phy- 
sical force  alone,  and  that  a  great  crash 
might  be   soon    expected,    (fear,)    The 
person  to  whom  this  language  <was  ad- 
dressed refused  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Tbcntiiiill  Lees.    Had  be  been  examined 
before  the  Conmittee?  No.    The  coone 


pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was» 
first  to  pack  a  Committee,  then  to  garble* 
and  finally  to  suppress  evidence.  VVhai 
was  the  period  when  Ministers  chose  to 
send  down-  Oliver  as  a  pretended  Lou* 
don  delegate  to  the  country?  Precisely 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Parker,  tlie. 
Shefiield  Magistrate,  wrote  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  that  the  greatest  danger  he  dread- 
ed ^as  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Lon- 
don. This  was  the  manner  iu  which  the 
distemper  was  treated ;  a  liltster  was  ap- 
plied to  the  sore  place,  and  the  etT4*rts  that 
followed  might  have  i>een  easily  foreseen. 
He  implored  the  House  to  recollect,  thali 
as  soon  as  Oliver  was  withdrawn,  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  as  by  a  charm,  and  that 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
there  was  one  universal  desire  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  Bat  hurst  opposed  the  motion^ 
and  asserted  that  Oliver  had  been  an  w>. 
complice,  but  represented  himsHt'  to  Go- 
vernment xO  have  fallen  into  what  he  fear* 
ed  was  a  dangerous  society-^one  fofme4 
for  the  pnrpose  of  secreting  persons  charge 
ed  with  treasonable  practices.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  encourage  him  to  af- 
ford information ;  and  he  was  sent  down  to 
the  North  with  Mitchell,  who  was  a  prin- 
cipal conspirator,  and  against  whom  a 
warrant  had  been  previously  issued.  Sir 
John  had  tiorne  testimony  to  the  character 
of  Oliver  iu  a  public  newspaper.  Go^ 
vernment  knew  nothing  of  his  private  cha- 
racter previous  to  his  journey  in  company 
with  Mitchell ;  but  they  had  reason  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  he  had  ever  since  conducted 
himself  as  a  respectable  individual. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  if  any  iuquiry  were 
gone  into,  it  wonid  be  proved  by  most  re- 
apectable  witnesses  that  Oliver,  though  a 
person  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  employed,  t)eing  pos- 
sessed of  talents  and  plausibility,  was 
wholly  destitute  of  truth  and  principle; 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  series  of  frauds 
upon  his  employers  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Tierney  argued  at  great  length  in 
support  of  the  motion.  The  question  %va8, 
whether  the  House  should  give  its  sanction 
to  a  system  which  had  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain— the  regular  orga- 
nization of  spies  into  an  effective  body  for 
the  worst  purposes.  If  Lomax  was  not  a 
spy,  why  was  he  discharged  when  bis 
companions  were  detained?  The  identity 
of  Dewhurst  with  Michael  Hall  could  be 
proved.  In  defence  oi  the  spy  Wadding- 
ton,  not  a  word  had  been  said.  Oliver 
went  down  from  Loudon  to  assure  the  dis- 
GODtented  that  70»000*inen  would  rbc  at 
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the  waving  of  his  hand  ;  and  thus  the 
North  and  the  South  at  once  blaze  \>ith  a 
co-operatinj;  flame.  Was  it  possible  to 
imagine  a  blarker  vilhihi  than  a  man 
wlio  uith  tni'li  a  lie  inhi.s  month,  se- 
duced the  wavering  and  entrapped  the 
unwary?  The  snbordinate  spiei*  were  in- 
numerable, and  thons:h  their  informntion 
came  refined  throOgh  the  strainers  of  Con- 
stables and  M'li^istrates,  (for  every  Mafcis- 
trate,  and  every  Constable,  had  his  little 
corps  of  spien  and  informers),  yet  the  sys- 
tem was  all  one:  it  was  an  open  and 
avowed  adoption  of  the  odious  method  of 
ctpionage,  and  uot  a  wil  preferable  to  the 
Frriich  police 

Mr.  Wilberforce  did  not  see  any  benefit 
that  could  re-sutt  from  the  inquiry  moved 
for;  if  \m  Hon.  Fri«'nd  liehind  him  (Mr. 
Bennet),  or  any  Hon.  OentlemHn,  wonld 
pii<<ige  liimsetf  to  bring  forward  any  cre- 
dible witness*  who  would  prove  that  Oli- 
v«  r,  or  Hjii  oilier  person,  had  instigated 
others  to  commit  treason,  he.  for  one, 
^ould  give  his  vote  for  an  instruction  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  such  a 
'wretch.  The  system  of  espionage  he  cxe 
crated  ;  nnd  he  considered  it  as  not  one  of 
the  least  evils  resulting  from  it,  that  those 
who,  from  circumstances,  mi(cht  t>e  able  to 
furnish  information,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  do  it  from  motives  of  pure  pa 
triolii»m,  might  nevertheless  be  deterred 
from  rendering  such  an  essentia]  service, 
lest  thry  nii;;:lit  be  suspected  of  vile  and 
mercenary  motive^t;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hired  spy,  from  anxiety  to 
please  his  emplo}er,  and  to  do  himscK 
credit,  would  irritate  instead  of  appease 
discontent,  ami  would  make  a  plot  if  he 
did  not  find  one. 

Liord  A.   Hamilton  supported   the   mo 
tion,  which,  after  a  reply  from   Mr.  i'bil- 
lips,  was  nej^ativcd  by  102  to  69. 
The    Report  of  tile  Committee  of  Supply 
was  brought  up. 

Lord  Casttereagh  f:i\x'o  some  explana- 
tion relative  to  tlie  vute  for  fortifications 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  the  Report  was 
•greed  to^ 


POIJTICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  6epi.  S8,  I8I9. 

Whoever  undertakes  too  much  will  ac- 
complisli  nothing.  We  see  this  adage  daily 
rerified  ill  common  life;  and  it  is  no  less 
Applicable  to  Politics.  A  wise  Statesman 
diligently  consults  his  means,  and  by  ac- 
curate estimate  of  his  po%ver8  compared 
with  his  object,  he  moderates  his  wjsbes, 
or  at  least  controuls  his  expectations.  All 
Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  indulging  fin- 


ticipations .  of  what  mwt  be  tli<?  coune 
pursued,  and  the  deitTmiiiaUons  aimh 
miat  t>e  adopted,  at  a  Mc*-tat;;  of  (ir{>d 
Powers  But,  the  Great  Powers  are  nU 
bound — cantiot  be  tH>Uitd— to  uu^crtake 
all  that  business  which  Europe  ha* |>iaiiu£il 
out  for  them. 

Instead  of  an  intended  interview  of  a 
couple  of  niooth»y  at  .most,  thatvtou\Ault 
them  seven  years;  and  after  all,  by  aiKkr- 
taking  too  much,  they  would  ptrrtorn  m- 
thing.  Have  the  Sovereigns  uuu*ttiLeD 
to  redress  all  grievances,  and  Sitllr  t\\ 
difiereoces,  in  all  countries?— A  ctdjin 
object  occasions  their  meeting ;  bit,  tuh 
body  has  a  right  to  <-oa>piHiii  siiouid  tttbtr 
objects  be  laid  aside.  NQbo<Iy  lia&  t  n^iit 
to  complain  of  disa|>pointmei)t,  \ili^  m 
assurances  have  ft>een  given  in  relitut  to 
this,  or  the  other  diliicuitytWhtlhrrU li- 
st it  ut  ion,  or  of  correction. 

The  disposition  to  see  more  tlinn  anU 
seen,  to  pry  into  matters  as  \et  io  eiiJmo, 
if  so  much  as  conceited,  will  prove-n 
abundant  source  of  disapi^iutineirf  toS^- 
culatue  Politiciena;  and  mncli  viili  be  Ike 
obloquy  thrown  on  this  StstenDM,  ud 
the  other,  bee  ause  they  have  let  mK  ai 
svrJtf  MOST  isipORTANT  matters  reaiai;)  un- 
settled:— as  if  Ministers  could  thiul;  oa 
the  gvod  of  their  Couniry  .'— N«,  no^  tbrt 
think  only  of  pergonal  aggraiidizromlr- 
of  counting  the  a^e4  and  the  anei.'  of  m- 
naging  the  oult  and  tbetnt.  Sucbigoi^ 
opportunity  !  and  yet  nothing  done! 

We  t  herefbre,  ex  press  our  couvirticotbt 
sneh  and  such  objects,  however  proBtuat 
in  the  professed  opinion  of  certaia  irortfcj 
wights,  are  not  among  the  Bittlm  ii- 
tended  to  be  inliodnced  mid  «Hiicd.  K 
therefore,  it  should  eveiituall)  pro»e  dat 
they  are  omitted,  no  charge  of  fattiqcio 
be  justly  alledged  :  and  no  disappoistkrot 
ouuht  to  i>e  felr. 

if  the  reader  supposes  that  the  (brr^ 
hint  applies  only  to  the  great  nntenlsbo 
most  felicitiously  enlighten  Eurofic  m! 
mankind  on  the  subject  of  Poiitu-i,  he  i 
mistaken  :  it  extenils  even  to  MiHistfii  c^ 
Crowned  Heads;  nok* are Crowued  Heji 
themselves  excluded. 

There  are  crowned  heads  wbo  eip«* 
too  much.  There  are  crowned bet4,ib0 
having  themselves  undertaken  loo  o^ 
have  accomplished  nothing.  Tki$^^ 
be  disappointed ;  or  we  sf>alt  be  oiiiU^ 
they,  maybe  treated  with  politcnm.  t*^ 
that  they  will  receive  what  will  v&^ 
them,  as  efiectual  service,  we  do  not  ««J- 
There  are  many  ways  in  poUticf  of  p«^' 
poning  difiicylt  questions,  till  the;  ^^ 
themselves;  and  a  more  reasooaWe eict* 
than  the  severitiea  of  the  ifioter  aetioiif' 
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proirhinfir,  needs  nof  to  be  dovisecl,  for  rc- 
niitlii)^  coimderation  to  a  happier  oppor- 

tlJIiif  V. 

VVr»  are  of  opinion,  neverllieless,  that 
fh«»  sccfis  of  events  aresotvn  ;  which,  when 
they  ripen,  will  much  attWt  the  !(enera- 
lloMs  living.  We  have  hinted  at  the  pro- 
gress of  knowjedjre,  as  nn  efficient  cause 
of  no  trifling  chfiuges:  It  does  proceed; 
«nd  it  yxxW  procei'd.  We  have  hiiited  at  the 
principle  of  Representative  Legialature : 
it  does  proceed ;  and  it  v»ill  proceed.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  think  it  is  perfectly  nnder- 
stood;  but,  a  httic  experience  will  remove 
that  dazzle  which  h;i8  prevented  an  accu- 
ritc  estim>ite  of  its  powers:  there  is  a 
glare  in  Politico,  as  well  as  in  Philosophy  ; 
but  io  neither  is  it  advantageous. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Biden  has  given  a 
Representative  Constitution  to  his  Duchy: 
it  will,  probably,  come  under  our  notice 
niore  fully,  hereafter,  its  immediate  effect 
will  be,  the  institution  of  comparisons  be- 
tween this  effort,  and  the  condition  of 
o( her  countries,  in  which  many  a  sigh  h;i8 
been  heaved  in  behalf  of  the  blessvng.  In 
/act,  yte  Jiav^  our  doubts  whether  the 
publication  of  it  at  this  moment,  has  not 
some  reference  to  a  thought  of  the  kind  i 
and  that  this  will  form  an  article  of  con- 
versation at  the  Congress,— we  do  not  say, 
of  debate,  is  more  than  simply  credible. 

The  principle  of  direct  despotism  i«  cer- 
tainly giving  way  ;  and  happy  should  we 
be  to  indalgc  the  pcrtuasion  that  a  snpenor, 
a  more  peaceful,  a  more  equitable  species 
of  national  poi^er  were  tjiking  its  place. 
W'e  are  not  among  those  who  look  for  per* 
feet  ion  :  we  desire  improvement;  biit^  to 
be  beyond  censure,  is  not  liie  lot  of  hunia- 
nit%. 

We  have  seen  what  a  Representative  Co- 
Ternment  can  do  when  instigated  by  ain- 
bition,  in  the  instance  of  the  UnituI  States 
of  Ni»rth  America:  that  this  will  pans  nn 
punished,  is  not  our  opinion  :  indeed,  wc 
consider  it  as  an  act  of  injnsticp,  deli- 
beratelv  executed  on  a  systematic  plan  : — 
what,  then,  can  tie  expected? 

The  French  srize*'  Bg\pt,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Mamelukes:  the 
French  seized  S|)aiii,  to  improve  the  in- 
sUtntioiis,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Peninsula;  the 
French  seized  Portniral,  parce  que  J*ai  ma 
poiitigne  a  mot;  and  Ameiira  h^s  acted  on 
French  maxims  ;  she  has  seized  the  Flu 
lidiift,  pmxe  que  J'ai  ma  politique  a  moi. 
But,  unless  our  ju«igment  fail  uh,  the  pro- 
tiet  tion  extended  bv  America  to  Frenchini-n 
aod  French  principles,  will  meet  its  due 
reconjpeiice  from  the  same  quarter:  the 
Frenchmen  wiio  have  seized  on  a  portion 
of  A merieau  territory,  and  hold  it  because 


ikty  cffii,  will  herrafler  prove  thorns  in  the 
sides  of  their  quondam  patrons;  to  theni 
will  retort  thie  desperate  and  the  dia* 
contented:  America  may  extirpate  the 
Indians;  but  these  she  cannot  extirpate. 

By  this  example,  among  others,  we  are 
eomfietled  to  withhold  uur  sanction  from 
Mome  of  the  commendrftions  bestowed  by 
the  over-weening  on  Representative  Go- 
vernments. Those  who  dcscrilie  Repre- 
sentation as  the  Universal  Powicea^  the 
cure  for  ali^  evils  and  errors  in  government, 
are  mistaken.  We  shall  be  happy  to  report 
its  increase,  because  it  may  do  much  ;  but, 
none  acquainted  with  the  p:isf  and  the 
present  History  of  the  World,  will  t>elieve 
it  can  do  every  thing.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  increase  in  Europe;  because  Eu- 
rope is  an  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe: 
and  that  very  state,  or  condition  of  heiiig 
enlightened,  will  prove  salutnry.and  aiford 
til  thesecurity  that  can  t>e  MflTorded,  against 
the  abu>c  of  Representative  power. 

But,  if  ever  llie  time  sIh.uM  return- 
avert  it,  Heaven!  that  knowle«lge  should 
he  disregarded,  sfioaSd  become  dehilitate, 
shuold  he  pushed  fiom  its  office  of  guide 
and  conductor,  ihc-n  will  R''pres#»iitativa 
Government  be  found  a  very  feehh*  bar- 
rier against  M5&umirigde.spot:sm,  init»  very 
wof^t  shape  ;  and  evil.s  personal  and  oa- 
tiimal,  will  involve  all  ranks,  even  those 
which  miuht  fancy  themselves  the  most 
secure.  'Fliere  arc  J»n;*res  and  toils  not 
less  fatal  in  their  nature,  than  darts,  or 
arro>Ks,  or  shot. 

CommcrcQ  is  now  sq  interwoven  vi'ith 
Politics,  that  jicarcdy  can  one  he  sepa- 
rated Irom  the  other.  Russia  luys  a  heavy 
transit  dniy  on  Cngti>h  cloths  sent  through 
her  dominions  l(»  Pcr-ia,  &r. ;  hut  a  mach 
li<;hlcr  on  PfiisMJjin  cloths  is  lately  an- 
nounced. This  is  n'»t  merely  commer- 
cial. On  the  other  hand,  Pi?rMa  is  desi- 
rous of  cnlar)(ing  and  strengthening  her  in- 
tcrci>ur!«c  with  Hnt^lnnd,  and  is  sending  aa 
Amba.ssa 'or  to  iCnuJand,  to  reside  h^e^ 
with  a  view  to  know  what  is  passing  in 
the  comtsof  liurop^  ;  among  M-hich,  cer- 
tainly, KHsyjais  con.spicuiius,  Kusmh  has 
lately  ackuow!e<lgecl  a  treaty  of  peace^ 
conrlutkMl  three  or  four  jears  ago  wilb 
Persia:  it  is  not  published  at  this  moment 
without  cai|sc:  nor  will  it  peisuade  allits 
readers  th  <t  peace  only  was  io  contempla- 
tion, thf  n  and  now. 

The  Rnssinn  emhawy  in  Persl^  19  ex- 
tremely hrilljant,  and  extremely  polite  j 
wonhlpvcu  he  happy  topeif'Ct,Dy  moans 
of  Uusjiian  officers,  what  English  oOrcers 
have  left  ioipofcctiii  the  di-scipiine  of  the 
Pcr»ian  army.  So  great  a  civility  certainly 
deserved  tbaoks;  and  thanks,  we  believe 
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it  has  received.  The  ambassador  coining* 
"  It  .is  utiderstoody  is  the  same  at  was  here  a 
i«w  years  a|co.  He  was  then  tboQf^bt  a 
man  of  Hlnlify ;  but  whether,  bis  inte- 
grity were  t'qiisl,  or  more  than  rqiial,  we 
Save  not  heatd.  To  his  own  master,  alone, 
fsbn  responitihle  ;  nor  wa»  be  bound  to  be 
p<cas.(Ml  wiUi  the  in.stituliona,  or  th(>  man* 
nrijiof  Knghiid  ;  of  which  he  v^as,  to  say 
the  least,  .iv«'iy  inmnipftenf  jiirlge. 

At'\vT  the  creseonr  hHtl  efMid.ficondrd  lo 
depute  H  rcpfoKchtative  'o  Fnghind  in  th* 
p4MKoi)  (»f  the  Tiitkish  Al^has.<«af^)r,  w* 
CHnnot  fu»  snrpriscd  Hi  ilie  i»t«'p  talcori  b> 
liw  miiclian  if  toir-iant  Pt-rsian  :  nay,  we 
shuni  1  1)111  litfl*' ID' '■c  ne  our  wonder,  a> 
the  iir\«  <  of  K  fli't't  ofChhiesi*  J'lnk*,  hsv- 
iiiganiViMl  at  (heit  moorint;?  in  the  river, 
baviM^  on  boHK*  *'  frjbutrs"  from  (heCunrr 
of  Pekin,  an^l  R«  pif«  ntHtives  from  *•  the 
Cele^tla)  l^rnp-r«'." — Who  can  foresee,  ex- 
cept hypotheiirally.  what  it  may  be  the 
duf  \  of  onr  pa^es  to  record,  a  few  years 
hence? 

Ourr^^aders  will  p'Treiye,  that  these  ob- 
servations concern  India,  where  the  Pin- 
darrecs,  tht>ugh  truly  formidHble,  have 
found  themselves  ovei-matched.  The  war 
they  courted  has  f  nde<l  in  their  discomfi 
tare.  Meanwhile  the  British  interests  in 
Cf*ylon,  on  uhich  we  have  more  than  onee 
re|}ortedf  are  greatly  streightened.  The 
interior  bas  revolted  :  the  firiiish  force 
was  foand  too  weak:  suceours  were  soli- 
cited from  Madras,  whirh  has  spared  2,00<) 
troops.  On  the  wisdom  of  this  we  give 
no  opinion  ;  for,  rodio  say,  half  of  them 
wore  drawn  from  a  district  not  very  fa- 
mous for  its  loyalty. — But,  then,  the  army 
in  the  firld  is  immonse. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  India 
increases :  and,  consequently,  the  duties 
on  India  articles  sold,  proportionately  aug- 
jiieut  the  national  income,  which  report 
aOirms,  promises  to  he  so  effitMent  for  the 
year,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  want  neither  loan,  nor  vote  of  credit 
Notwithstanding  this  report,  the  Stocks 
continue  very  heavy  ;  Omnium  is  at  a  dis- 
count of  more  than/ourper  cent.  Consols^ 
looking  rather  downward  than  upward. 
The  French  funds  continue  to  decline; 
probably,  from  the  causes  we  have  hinted 
at,  formerly  ; — we  see  no  other  cause  ;— 
tbough  it  must  be  acknowledged  a  state  of 
suspense,  is  hut  one  icmove  from  a  state 
of  apprehension. 

Austria  has  plans  under  consideration 
for  re-establishing  her  finatt<»es  by  taking 
Iter  paper  at  an  average  of  300  for  100. 
Sarety  the  paper  system  has  been  carried 
far  enough  in  Austria.  Spain  has  endea 
voured  to  diminish  the  Joss  on  her  paper 
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from  84  per  cent  to  75  per  cent*  Surely 
the  paper  system  bas  been  carried  far 
enough  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  arroaineat, 
to  be  sent  against  the  colonies,  languisfaet 
in  its  ports^  for  want  of  money  ;  and  t^ 
soldiers  in  suroe  places  plunder  the  maga- 
zines, the  townsmen,  and  the  villagers,  be* 
cause  Ihry  are  starving; — and  pay  Ibey 
have  not  had,  for  months,  some  say,  for 
>e«rspH9t. 

Und.  r  these  circumstances,  can  it  be 
Won  lered  at  that  the  powers  in  general,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  promote,  add  even  to 
force  commerce  ?  Every  state  in  Europe,  is 
iiit'^nt  on  this:  every  head  studies  it: 
every  arm  is  in  exertion  to  grasp  and  se- 
cure It.  It  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Nor 
in  Europe  alone;  for  we  have  lately  been 
cditied  by  a  solemn  address  to  the  black 
population  of  Hayti,  in  which  the  doty 
of  strenuous  cultivation  was  set  forth  at 
large  ;  while  the  singular  felicities  of  tbe 
people  of  Hayti.  were  energetically  de- 
scribed eon  amore.  We  do  not  yet  lec 
the  uUimntum  of  the  black  empire  ;  bat, 
we  are  sorry  and  shocked  to  learn,  that  tbe 
slave  trade  still  continues;  and  aoroeof 
the  American  papers  boast  of  a  brisk  mar- 
ket f«»r  the  vile  commodity.' 


What  can  bedone  ?  Is  it  fair  to  reproach 
those  nations  which  endure  it  ?  To  tauot 
them  with — it  is  no  wonder  things  go  iJl 
with  >ou;  you  have  not  eflectu  ally  abolished 
the  Slave  Trade? — How  can  you  expect  to 
berespected  among  potentates,  while  yon  are 
degraded  by  this  immoral  traffic?  It  wouM 
not  be  fair:  the  acta  of  individuals  are  ot^ 
ahvays  in  foro  cotiscieiUia,  the  act  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  national  officera.  We 
<»ee  the  difficulties  of  the  case;  and  we 
wish:— but  our  political  information,  aad 
knowledge  of  facts,  restrain  our  wiahes. 

Whatever  be  the  issue  of  present  apecu- 
lations,  and  whatever  empires  and  king- 
doms rise  or  fall,  we  trust  that  our  own 
little  island  will  always  maintain  ita  atatioD 
and  respectability  among  tbe  most  bouoor- 
able.  We  have  seen  its  powers  tried  to 
the  utmost,  but  they  have  suxtaioed  the 
conflict  with  firmness  and  even  renown. 
No  true  friend  to  his  country  would  wish  to 
see  them  again  in  that  operation.  May  onr 
country  now  stand  as  riobly  forward  In  tbe 
exercise  of  sound  discretion  and  jadgmenl, 
as  formerly  in  heroism  and  valour.  May 
It  now  flourish  by  the  Arts  of  Peace;  and 
the  olive  be  permanently  substitoted  for 
the  laurel,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  ««the 
Sacred  Isles  of  the  WesV'  and  of  the  woNd 
at  large. 

There  is  no  great  abundance  of  Bone 
News  of  a  political  description  aikr'u^. 
Kven  the  disposition  to  ioauriectlon  i 
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the  working  damei  commonly  called  to 
turn  ouif  gradually  fades  away.  It  bad 
not  proved  profitable  to  tbcMe  who  begun 
it;  oor  will  it  to  those  who  attempt  to 
cootiooe  it. 

Report  speak  with  cootiderable  duHeiif 
of  the  New  Parliameut,  and  the  balance  of 
parties :  they  are  as  yet  too  little  aettied  to 
be  calculated  on :  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  publish  what  we  have  heard ;  there  is 
great  difference  between  conjecture^  pOM 
sibiUty,  probability,  and  neality, — which 
are  tbeyottf*  degrees  of  political  comparison. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  thouj^h  ex- 
tremely reduced,  and  in  what  would  be  ge- 
nerally thought  the  last  stage  of  decaying 
nature,  yet  experiences  occasional  intervals 
of  leas  pain  and  suffering  than  at  other 
times.  Notwithstanding  these  flattering 
aymptoros,  there  is  no  second  opinion  on 
the  probable  termination  of  a  disorder  so 
Jong  protracted. 


©ommerefal  (Sifxonitlt. 

STATE  oF  TRADE. 

Lhyd^t  Coffee  House,  Sept.^),  1818. 

CosfMCRCB  is  the  art  of  supplying  otie 
nation,  people,  or  country,  with  the  su- 
perfluities of  another ;  and  to  be  really  k>e- 
neficial,  should  take  off  supeHitiities  only. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  -a  nation  which 
receives  as  many  superfluities  as  it  exports, 
in  quantity,  quality,  and  value,  does  really 
gain  any  accession  of  wealth,  by  such  in- 
terchange. Our  readers  know  that  this 
has  l>een  doubted ;  they  know  too,  that  the 
doubt  is  not  to  be  solved  by  merely  super- 
ficial appearances. 

Another  question,  not  less  applicable  to 
ourselves,  may  t>e  proposed— whether  a 
country  which  purposely  manufactures  vast 
quantities  of  goods— greatly  exceeding  Its 
own  consumptio«i,  can  be  said  to  export 
aupcrfloities  only  ?  And  with  this  connects 
the  alfeady  stated  enquiry,  Does  such  a 
country  augment  its  real  wealth?  In  the 
first  place,  much  of  these  manufactures 
consists  c4  raw  materials  obtnined  from 
abroad,  and  their  cost  must*  be  deducted  ;< 
secondly,  all  such  materials  are  liable  to! 
^r«at  waste ;  and  to  great  expences :  to  the 
coat  of  transit,  inwards  and  outwards,  to 
poblic  imposts,  duties,  &c.  &c. 

These  imposts  and  duties  are  gain  to  the 
nation,  unless  the  nntion  be  obliged  to  pa\ 
with  one  hand,  in  support  and  protection 
4if  commerce,  as  much  as  she  re«*pives  with 
-the  other  hand.  But  the  employment  of 
her  population  in  preparing  the  raw  ma* 


terial  for  exportation  is  gain  to  individuals; 
and  the  gain  of  individu^iis  is  gain  to  tho 
community  to  which  they  l)eloitg.  In  the 
cttse  of  Britain,  whatever  employs  her  ma« 
chine ry,  yieidb  a  profit  to  the  proprietors 
of  that  machinery;  and  were  it  supposeable 
— which  it  is  not-^that  the  proflt  were  only 
equal  to  the  rate  o'  interest,  it  is  clear^ 
that  it  employs  beneficially  such  a  fiortioa 
of  the  owner's  property,  as  he  otherwise, 
might  fi tid  itseles't'^not  to  say  burdensome. 

Would  equal  profit  accrue  if  the  requi- 
site operations  were  performed  by  human 
labour^  Certainly  not;  and  here  is  the 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  Britain  in 
comparison  with  other  countries-  They 
may  perform  certain  manipulations  cheaper 
than  Britain  can  perform  them,  because 
human  lat>our  is  somewhat  less  costly;  but 
unless  they  perform  the  whole  pro4;esa 
cheaper  in  all  its  parts,  their  eoropetition 
is  imperfect.  The  price  of  the  article 
in  its  sttate  for  delivery  guides  the  estimate 
of  profit  and  loss.  We  say,  in  its  state  for 
delivery;  (not  in  its  unfinished  state)  be- 
cause it  is  now  notorious,  that«a  great  part 
of  our  exports  consist  of  materis  Is  advanced 
only  to  a  certain  point  of  progress:  but  not 
absolutely  finished. 

Thus  the  benefit  is  mutual;  Britain  gets 
paid  for  labour  up  to  a  certam  state — i.  e. 
so  far  as  it  has  been  exerted :  foreign  coon- 
tries  obtain  the  use  of  British  machinery 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  premium,  and 
while  it  is  below  that  which  those  coun- 
tries nuist  pay  to  similar  machinery  of  their 
own,  if  they  had  it,  Britain  need  fear  no 
fatal  rivalship ;  or  indeed  any  powerful  in- 
terference with  her  operations,  besides  that 
of  petulance  and  prejudice,  which  clothe 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  patriotism.  But 
if  ever  the  premium  demanded  by  Britain 
sliou4d  be  generally  thou;;ht,  or  should 
really  be,  unreasonable,  then  farewt^ll  to 
the  mutuality  of  the  intercourse;  foreignen 
will  pursue  their  own  interest  elsewhere. 

It  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  the  labour  of 
hands,  as  to  the  employment  of  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  skill  and  ingeiiuity.  that 
this  country  is  beholden  for  its  present  mer- 
cantile influence.  Neither  is  it  so  much  to 
hand  labour  that  fhe  machinery  owes  its 
existence,  as  to  the  machinery  that  hand 
labour  owes  its  employment  and  demand. 
What  w*)s  the  demand  for  labour  t)efore 
machines  became  so'  numerous  as  they  are 
at  present? — Not  one  tenth  part  of  what 
it  now  is.  What  would  have  been  the  de- 
mand, in  all  probability,  for  hand  labour, 
hid  not  machinery  been  introduced?  It 
would  have  borne  no  proportion  to  what  ti 
now  in  daily  request. 
We  do  not  nadertake  to  judge  between 
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the  masters  and  their  operative  workmen ; 
but»  we  kimw,  and  are  sure,  that  there  are 
many  expences  which  press  heavily  on 
.grciit  establishments,  of  which  the  inferiors 
know  nothing;.  The  verv  consideration  of 
interest  paid  for  £20,000  or  £30,000  is 
onerous  beyond  the  conception  of  such  un- 
informed minds;  and  in  many  instances 
this  sum  QUj^ht  to  be  at  least  doubled,  when 
all  branches  of  the  concern  are  taken  into 
the  account.  Now  this,  with  all  oth^r 
outgoing  MUST  BE  PAID,  and  los«es  of  va- 
rious kinds  MUST  be  liquioated,  before  a 
aioKle  penny  of  profit  can  be  realized  by 
the  principals  of  any  manufactory  what 
ever. 

There  is  no  rule  more. benevolent,  or 
perhaps  more  blndinc^,  in  well  understood 
nociety.  then  that  which  is  presented  by 
Holy  Writ:  Vdo  unto  others  what  yon 
^ould  have  them  do  unto  you.**  Let  the 
masters  place  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  men,  and  consider  what  they  would 
deemjnst  and  equal,  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  power,  oi*  ability  of  overbear- 
Mg.  Let  the  workmen  place  themselves 
in  the  situation  of  the  masters  and  feel,  if 
it  tie  poHsible  they  can  feel,  the  anxieties 
attending  the  hazard  of  a  vast  capitHi;  the 
cares  attend iiii^  every  operation,  the  pres 
■ures  and  anticipations  inseparable  from 
engsgements  on  a  great  scale,  and  let  them 
estimate  the  remuneration  for  snch  suffer- 
ings, justly,  honestly,  and  liberally^ 

We  have  no  reRson  to  believe  that  such 
rational  views  of  the  matter  have  induced 
the  insurgent  worknen  at,  and  near  Man- 
chester, to  return  to  their  looms.  It  is  un- 
derstood, that  they  find  themselves  unable 
to  obtain  their  purposes;  and  hopeless  po- 
verty to  be  no  small  evil.  Poverty,  with 
certain  employment,  is  one  thing:  Poverty 
without  either  lal)our  or  prospects,  i^  ano- 
ther thing.  Every  man  has  m  right  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  himself;  but  combina 
tion — conspiracy  has  a  different  origin, 
is  conducted  on  a  ditTerent  plan,  and  medi- 
tates different  ends.  Conspiracy  so  exten- 
sive as  that  lately  existing,  and  still  latent, 
is  a  public  crime :  (be  conspirators  would 
willingly  have  engaged  ail  the  workmen 
in  Britain  on  their  behalf:  they  failed; 
they  have  been  disappointed;  they  have, 
therefore,  returned  to  their  work ;  but 
they  have  not  returned  to  their  duty. 

It  passes  fur  certain,  that  in  some  places 
—and  in  some  trades — the  whole  mass  of 
workmen  that  quitted  labour,  has  been  dis- 
charged, and  an  entirely  bew  set  engaged  in 
their  stead;  while  elsew  here,  the  ringlead 
era  only  have  been  marked,  and  have  been 
refused  re-ad  mission.  We  hope,  however, 
thfit  the  worst  ir  over  for  tbf:  present, 


though  our  intelligence  leads  ns  to  fear  tint 
the  spirit  of  fyitddism,  is  by  no  mentis  eif- 
tirely  laid.  When  our  rivals  hnve  br^it  us 
out  of  the  market — wIi^mi  it  Ht  too  late— 
then  will  the  premoiritioijs  of  the  Pano- 
rama tie  recollected  with  bitter  f»elf  reflec- 
tion. 

The  most  remarkable  et'entj*  in  the  Spr- 
culative  department,  haVe  lately  occurred 
among  the  dealers  in  Mops;  an  article  that 
had  got  up  to  a  prodigious  price;  for  it 
was  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  /he  stmi 
twenty,  or  (some  say)  ihirly  pamds  de- 
ma  uded*  a  few  weeks  backi  f^  the  sanie 
as  may  now  be  bought  for  ttn  pwmds„  for 
tight  ptMnds,  or  for  Jess  money.  This  de- 
cline in  price  has  been  fatnt  to  several  coa- 
aiders ble dealers;  and  will  spread  further. 
It  is  ssid,  that  one  of  them,  lately  GmsMled, 
was  offered  a  bonus  of  £SO,000  tor  what  he 
held  in  hand,  and  in  speculation:  be 
wanted  more! — more!  He  is  deceived; 
and  with  him  not  a  few:  tliey  maat  now 
abide  the  couseqnencea. 

Hops  should  6e  au  ingredient  in  beer; 
that  they  have  not  been  too  freely  employed 
of  late,  has  been  a  general  suspiciou,  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  credit,  to  ita  full  ex- 
tent. Another  ingredient  should  be  Rark'V, 
in  the  shape  of  Malt.  This  article  is  rising, 
and  seems  likely  to  rise :  tiie  Forei|^n  sup- 
ply* it  is  said,  does  not  bear  malting  like 
our  own  home  growtli.;  and  tl>e  quality 
proper  for  the  purpose,  is  not  in  very  aai- 
pie  supply.'  While  this  may  be  taken  as 
an  hononr  due  to  our  Agricolturiats  ;  it  is 
for  the  time  tieing  an  tncoiiveiiience  to  the 
Brewery,  and  #oiiie  detriment  to  the  public. 

Spirits  have  exfierienced  some  fluctua- 
tion. RviM  has  felt  the  influence  c»f  an  in- 
creased demand,  with  a  resolute  determi- 
nation of  the  holders  to  ot>(ain  a  certaia 
price.  ThisPricetlicy  have  otMahied,  for  the 
most  part ;  and  in  cpuseqiience.  the  lower 
des^rriptions,  which  b.id  suffered  moat  <}e- 
pression,  have  now  experienced  tlie  great- 
est difierence  in  their  favour; — 9d.  dd.  and 
perhaps,  more,  per  gallon.  The  Mipcrtor 
flayonra  which  had  given  way  but  little, 
have  not  risen  in  pro|H>rtioD. 

The  prospect,  or  rather  certainty  of  aa 
excellent  vintage  in  France,  has  thrown  a 
strong  shade  over  the  market  for  Br  aitdt  ; 
that  article  is  dull  in  demand,  dull.ln  sal«; 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  It  is  remarked. 
also»  that  the  prime  and  generally  n»OBt 
approved  description,  ha>  sutfered  tlie  moat, 
on  this  occasion.  It  has  both  lowered  ia 
price,  and  there  is,  really,  very  little  busi- 
ness doing  in  it.  Geneva  has  found  its 
level,  and  keeps  it ;  it  has  not  lately  beea 
a  fleeted  by  much  variation^  whetber  for 
better,  or  for  worse. 
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Provisions  have  lately  supplied  a  conai- 
tW*vnl>l«  <)eman<l  for  Govefnmetit,  which 
li«s  eontracled  at  once  for  the  supply  of  a 
\*Iiole  ^ear'b  consumption  for  21.0OO  sea- 
n^fn.  The  quantity  was  20,000  tierces  of 
Beef  and  Pork:  Ihe  prices  were,  for  India 
Beef  and  Pork,  £8.  lOs.  Od.  per  tierce ; 
Mavy  Beef  and  Pork  £5  lOs.  Od.  per  barrel. 

This  price  is  considered  as  beinjj  very 
low  ;  t  lie  contract  was  taken  by  two  houses; 
one  taking  13.000  tierces;  the  other  tak- 
iuij  r.OOO.  The  demand  for  prime  Pork 
coutinues  brisk  and  extensive:  Bacon  is 
steady  :  Butter  exceedingly  heavy ;  but 
not  cheaper. 

TJie  CoTTow  market  has  been  waiting 
for  the  result  of  an  extensive  sale  at  Ihe 
India  House;  the  quantity  nearly  35.000 
bag^  This  great  supply  naturally  engaged 
the  attention— not  to  say  anxiety — of  all 
dealers  in  the  article.  About  21,000  bags 
viOfe  difcposed  of;  the  prfces  fair,  on  the 
^jvtiole  :  the  ordinary  qualities  were  mostly 
the  Tavouritps.  The  trade  have  taken  the 
•greater  part ;  though,  doubtless,  some  spe- 
OLilation  has  been  intermingled,  on  the 
occasion. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  that,  in  the  face 
of  tliis  important  Mipply,  the  sales  by  pri- 
vate contract  should  be  considerable*:  the 
faet'i^  that  both  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don this  sale  has  engaged  general  atlen- 
tioii.  Those  holders  who  were  under  a 
jM;ce»sity  for  making  sales  have  given  the 
tssru  iti  favour  of  the  buyer:  those  who 
ootild  bold  the  quantity  fhey  had  on  hand, 
tizive"  derliued  submitting:  to  any  depres 
siou  ;  w,*-'!  knowing  that  'ere  long,  there 
will  f>e  fresh  euAjuiries  made,  and  then, 
tiseir  •tofk  will  be  ncceptable.  Of  course, 
th^  (•eoeraf  price  canuot  be  considered  as 
dccliniug.' 

Inhere  is  another  cause  rising  into  opera- 
t«oti9  thai  will  ensure  a  full  price  to  Cot 
toiii*  if  <f  ean  be  realized.  The  high  price 
of  Wool,  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Si  proper  supply,  h'»»  induced  some  of  our 
tftl^euious  mauufaclnrers  in  the  Woollen 
]iu*^«  (Car|>et- Weavers,  for  instance)  to 
tiirti  Iheir  thoughts  towards  Cotton;  and 
th^re  actUHJl^  are  in  the  loom,  at  thi.s  time, 
^ev«*iai  efforts  making  townrds  a  rombuia> 
t ion  of  these  two  8ul>»tances.  That  they 
,  fjaro  been  combined  in  various  articles,  is 
%well  known  ;  but  how  far  thev  will  stand 
^he  wear,  and  justify  the  durability,  ex- 
,^ected  (root  a  carpet,  must  be  left  to  the 
clecision  of  experience. 

Sugar  nwy  hf  included  among  those 
sirlicles,  wbitH  leave  a  profit  behind  them 
iti  the^hape  of  payment  for  that  portiou 
o/  /a/jour  which  haa  been  directed  to  their 
reHaemeuU   **»«■"•   i»Pr<>^^cn"«nt,  or  their 
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preparation  for  a  atatc  of  atill  greater  per- 
fect ion.  The  Keaned  Market  tor  Sugar 
has  lately  been  brisk  ;  and  as  the  teasoii 
approaches  that  will  close  the  Baltic,  time- 
bareainsi  to  be  delivered  apeedily^^-say 
within  a  week  or  two.  are  etfecteil  on  ad- 
vantageous termu;  and  this  is  likely  to 
continue  for  a  while;  till  th^  purpose  is 
answered,  and  the  season  has  put  its  Veto 
on  further  intercourse  with  foreign  parts. 

In  the  mean  while  the  market  for  Mus- 
covadoes  is  far  from  lively:  the  chief  enqui- 
ries have  been  after  surh  good  working 
sugars  as  might  aiiwwer  the  Refiner's  pur- 
pose; such  as  were  unsuitable  for  that 
process,  were  little  regarded.  Henre  two 
descriptions  of  prices  may  be  quoted:  SiJ- 
^ars  of  a  strong  grain,  and  proper  for  ma- 
nufacture, arecertai-:ly  somcMhat  higher; 
and  Lumps  are  not  only  higher,  bat  com- 
mand the  market ;  wliile  weaker  sorts 
niiiht  be  reported  at  a  shade  of  difference 
against  the  selKr.  Foreign  sugars  are  iu 
some  request;  and  they  uiostly  follow  the 
dilfereiue  already  pointed  out.  Molasses 
rather  lowering  in  price. 

Coffee  has  l>een  heavy;  and  still  con- 
tinues so.  There  is  a  lantsour  >Qvcr  the 
market,  that  checks  the  deposition  to  do 
business,  without  producing  those  decisive 
eifects,  which  wquld  certainly  accompany 
a  price.  Many  prices  are  merely  nomi- 
nal; no  real  business  having  been  effected; 
others,  are  a  trifle  lender  the  currency,  iii 
hopes  of  meeting  with  attention.  Some 
exj>ect  this  languid  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue :  others  presume  that  it  will  l)e  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  lively  demand:  perhaps, 
both  are  right ;  at  present  purchases  may- 
be made  at  the  very  lowest  rate,  if  not 
something  under;  yet  piobably,  before 
the  season  cipses,  the  prices  may  take  a 
turn,  and  again  experience  improvement. 

Oil  continues  to  rise  gradually,  yet 
steadily.  In  defiance  of  the  increased  dis- 
position to  substitute  ^«r^  to  which  almost 
all  our  streets  and  a  great  portion  of  our 
shops  bear  witness  So  far  as  the  parish 
contracts  are  concerned,  there  seems  lo  be 
a  general  inclination  to  encour»ge  the  gas 
worjis  ;  yet,  we  are  told  that  ihe  mott  su- 
perior kind  of  gas  is  that  obtained  from 
oil,  and  from  the  refuse  of  oleaginous  mat- 
ters, in  various  forms  derived  from  the  sea, 
f  here  is  no  reason^  at  present,  to  suppose 
that  <^M contributes  to  advai^te  the  price 
of  oil ;  that,  no  doubt,  rlepeuds  on  the 
proportion  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
with  the  supply  srrived  or  expected.  It  is 
uncierstood,  that  the  reports  from  the  Da- 
vis's  Straits  fishery  are  favourable;  but 
they  4iaTe  had  op  efi'ect  on  the  market 
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Southern  Oil  atso  fldmocet ;  and  Sfiemia- 
ceti  ii  rpaily  tcarce;  it  therefore  obtaiiw 
bi{(h  pnres. 

SKINS— By  public  nalf^ 
11,000  Cap^  S  C'  p,  rhieffv  95a.  p^  doa, 
1,000  do  Goat  QH^.  M.  n  434.  p<T  tlus. 
4,000  German  Giat,  withiirawn. 
5^700  Salted  HnirS^H 1, 2i.  Id.a3e.2d.  perskitl. 

470  Cape  Hides.  4^  «  a7d. 

3a2  West  India  Hidis,  5d.  a  7}d. 

Naval.  Stores  are  not  in  requcftt.  Tar 
han  lately  been  imported  in  great  qiiniitv 
tien;  hut,  the  sales  have  been  trifling,  and 
the  prices  nominal,  as  yet.  Turpentine, 
no  punhnsers. 

Hlmp  and  Flax  are  rather  looking  up 
W^rds.  Tallow'  continues  to  ilurtuate ; 
almost  day  b>  day  /it  is  perhaps,  scarcely 
possible  to  murk  a  fixed  pi  ice  for  the  Ar 
tide. 

Tobacco,  though  not  brisk,  maintains 
its  price ;  considerable  orders  being  ex- 
pected from  the  Continent;  where  the 
markets  are  taking  a  turn  in  favour  of  thia 
commodity. 

average  prices  of  corn. 
Per  Quarter  for  England  and  fyalee. 
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Wheat  81»   lid. 
Rye  iSs.  Od. 
Barley  56s.  lid. 


<)atsdi)8  lOd. 
BeauH  74«.7d« 
Peas  6lla.8d. 


AGRICULi  URAL  REPORT. 
Esscx.—In  consequence  of  the  recent 
fine  rains  and  the  extreme  mildness  of  the 
weather,  the  pastures  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure, more  than  ive  many  times  experi- 
ence in  the  month  of  May.  The  old  clo- 
ver layers  also  are  making  fresh  shoots, 
ao  that  on  the  i%ho1e,  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  9  large  aftermath,  and  the  turnioa 
are  improved  beyond  expectation.  The 
aowing  Winter  Tarts  is  now  very  preva- 
lent, and  the  plants  of  Rye  intended  for 
apring  feed,  are  already  above  the  ground, 
and  looking  very  promiaing.  The  defici- 
ency of  tillage  on  the  fallows,  during  seve- 
ral of  the  anmmer  montha,  is  now  making 
up  by  the  vigilance  of  the  farmer.  All  lean 
Stock  continues  to  advance,  and  good  horaea 
are  extravagantly  dear. 


Bankrupts  and  Certifieaies  in  ike  order    ^ 
their  dates,  with  their  JttormUt. 

BANKRUPTS,  Aug.  99. 

Griffith  J.  Bri!«tol,  victualler.  Sott.  Bourdillon 
and  Co.  Bread  street. 

Hyne  R.  Dartmouth,  merchant.  Sot.  Fasmore, 
Waroford  court. 

I^ane  J  •  £.  Evesham ,  Worcester,  jeweller.  Sol* 
Cheek,  Evesham. 

Massal  A.  Gwyme*s  buildings.  City  road,  mer- 
chant.   Sol.  Cuppage,  Broacl  street* 

Varley  Thomas,  8iaithwaite,  York,  woollen  cord 
manufiiGturer.   M.  Battya,  Chaacery  laae. 


^gaTip.i€ATts«  8^  ig. 

F.  Brown,  Croydon,  grocer.  S.  Cook  and 
Co.  Little  Alie  street,  Goodman ";>  field<«,  uphoU 
ders.  T  Hornsby,  Cornhil',  Loiiery  office  keep- 
er, S.  Sh'ubsofe,  Teynham,  Kent,  mercliant. 
B.  Smith,  Leeds,  hosier.  B.  Tucker,  Bristol, 
d  and  ch. 

BAlffKRUPTClCa  EHLARGCD,  Sept.  1. 
S.  Abbott,  New  court,  St.  Swithen*s  lane,  mer- 
chant. 
R.  L«>c,Gr  at  Winchester  street,  underwriter. 
A.  Prout,  Truro,  grocer. 

BANsaurra. 
Cook  W.  Chapel  s  reet.  New  road,  grocer.  Sds, 

Fielder  and  Co.  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  sq. 
Davidson  W  Little  Saint  Thomas  Apostle,  sta^ 

tioner.    &'o/,  Jame^  Bucklersbury. 
Markennal  J.  W.  K.  Old  South  Sea  House, 

merchant.    Soi.  Richardson,  Clement's  lane. 
Saunders  £•  Fevershara,  Kent,  grocer.     Mt. 

Noy  i&nd  Co.  Bell  court.  Mincing  lane. 
SfjjherisT.Torkington,  Chester,  dand  ch.Ssilff. 

LonRdill  aid  Co  Gray*sinn. 
Story  T.  South  Blyth,  Northumberland,  ship 

owner.    Sol.  FIcxney,  Gray's  inn  square. 
Thomas  R.  Northumberland  court.  Strand.  Sol* 

Taylor,  Feaiherstonebuilding!>. 

CBRTIPICAT£8,  Sofi.  ^. 

J.  Blurton,  Old  Bond  street,  coach  maker. 
S.  Cook  and  Co.  Little  Alie  street,  Goodman's 
fields,  Upholders.  I.  Harley,  Gosport,  soap- 
manufacturer.  B.  Souihallj  Laysters,  Hereford, 
farmer. 

BANKRUPTS,  Sept  5. 
Cowper  W.  Bell  court,  Wallbrook,  paper  mer* 

chant.    Sol.  Hodgson^  Dyer's  court,  Alder- 

manbury. 
Dawson  J.  Burnham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  book- 
seller.   Sola.  Alexander  and  Co.  New  tnn. 
Felton  R.  Lawrence  Pountney  lane,  bop  mer- 

chant«    SoU.  Gregson  and  Co.  Angel  court, 

Throgmorton  street. 
H<*ad  J.  S.   Liverpool,  merchant.    SoL  Cope, 

Wilson  street,  Gray's  inn  lane. 
Morton  W,  Worksop,  Nottingham,  poster  mer- 

chant.    Sols*  Wigles  worth  and  Co.  Gray*s  inn. 

CBRTIFICATES,  Sept,  26, 

M.  Baron,  Coleford,  Gloucester,  scrivener. 
J.  Buckley,  Lawrence  lane,  warehouseman*  G. 
Home,  Threadneedle  street,  merchant.  T*  In- 
gleby,  Birmingham,  common  carrier.  J.  Prich* 
ard,  Church  lane,  St«  Mary,  Whitechapel, 
cooper. 

BAN KRUPTCT  8UPBR8BDBD,  Sept,  8. 
J.  Hald,  Chester,  butcher. 

Ba^NKRUPTCV  Bffl^RGRD. 

J.  Frost,  St.  Albans,  linen  draper. 

BANKBUrTS. 

Boyle  R.  Upper  Thames  street,  merchant.  Sols, 
AUiston  and  Co.  Freeman's  court,  CornhiU. 

Cooper  H.  D.  Back  street,  Horselydown,  hop 
merchant.    Sol  Mangnall,  Aldermanbury. 

Howard  J.  Bradford,  Wilts,  clothier.  SoU. 
Adlington  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 

Rhodes  W.  East  SmithM<i>  baker.  5W.  Palmer, 
Gray's  inn  square. 

Workman  J.  Ousby,  Cumberland,  cattle  dea- 
ler.   Sot  Birkett,  Cloak  lane. 

Worthingmn  R.  Preston,  Lancaster,  grocer. 
&/.£Utt,ChBiiocry.l8ne. 
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csimriCAncSy  9«f)f.  99. 
A.  Brewer,  Bath,  A  ami  ch.  T.  Pickstock, 
Shrewsbury,  mercer.  P.  Richards,  Shrewsbury, 
butcher.  C.  Smith.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoe  ma- 
nufacturer. J.  WatkiusandCo.AldermaDbury, 
warehousemen. 

BANKRUPTS,  Sept.  13. 

Carpenter  H.and  Co.  Alresford,  Hants, brewer 

^oU  Jenkins  and  Co  New  inn. 
Robcri<G  Mjrton^  Cherbury,  Salop,  maltster. 

Sol-  Bigg,  Southampton  buildings,  Chancery 

lane. 
RyJe  W.  Cannon  street,  grocer*    Sols.  Tilson 

and  Co.  Coleman  street. 
Warhurton   J.  Timperley,    Chester,   distiller. 

.So's.  Appleby  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
Wikhaw  J.    Manchester,   shoe    maker*     Sol. 

Windle,  John  street,  Bedford  row. 
CERTIFICATES,  Oci.  3. 

T.  Hornsby,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  grocer. 
R.  Holt,  Lymm,  Chester,  (draper.  W.  Nevison, 
North  Shields,  draper.  C.  Patterson,  Great 
Sutton  street,  Clerkcnwell,  woollen  factor.  J. 
Rapcr,  Middleham,  York,  wine  merchant.  R. 
Treiiham,  Newton,  York,  machine  maker.  S. 
A.  Wheeler,  Birmingham,  merchant.  J.  Wick- 
steed,  Shre«»'sbury,  starch  maker. 

BANKRUPTCIES  BNLAROBD,  S9pt.  15. 

W.  Abbott,  Honey  lane  market,  butcher. 
J.  Ramsey,  Cadogan  place,  Sloane  street,  mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ball  G.  R.  Exeter,  perfumer  5o/.  Bruton,  Broad 
street. 

Damm  J.  Warnford  court,  merchant.  Sol. 
Pool<>,  Adam's  court,  Old  Broad  street- 

Moody  J.  York  Mews,  Paddington  street,  Maty- 
le-bone,  livery  stable  keeper  SoU.  Jones  and 
Co.  Great  Mary-Ie-bone  street. 

Norton  Charles,  Birmingham,  builder.  SoU. 
Swine  and  Co,  Frederick's  place,  Old  Jewry. 

Roach  W.  Bristol,  victualler.  Solt.  Vizard  and 
Co.  Lincoln's  thn  fields. 

Rumford  R.  W.  BartholoMew  lane.  Royal  Ex- 
change, stock  broker.  Sol.  Leigh,  Wood- 
street,  Cheapsidc. 

Simons  S.  Hilperton,  Wilts,  hawker.  M.Ben- 
nett, Doctor's  Commons. 

Thome  W.  H.  Strutton  Ground,  Westminster, 
oilman.    Sol.  Brendon,  Cursitor  street. 

Trustrum  J.  King  street,  Goswell  street,  buil- 
der. SoU.  Lee  and  Co.  Three  Crown  square, 
Soathwark. 

Warington  N-  High  street,  Southwark,  hop 
4nerchant.    Sb/«  Whltton,  King's  road. 

West  R.  £.  St.  Margaret's  hill,  Southwark,  hop 
merchant.  SoU.  Clutton  and  Co.  High  street, 
Southwark. 

f:i:nTiFiCATE8,  Orf.  6. 
J.  Bickf.  <•,  Landulph,  Cornwall,  miller.  T. 
Lewis,  hinningham,  brass  founder.  J.  Rogers, 
Cambridge,  Cooper.  W.  Vandersteen  and  Co. 
Widegate  street,  Bisliopsgate,  sftk  manufac- 
turers. S.  Welsman,  Otiery  St.  Mary,  Devon- 
shire, builder. 

BANKRUPTS,  Stpt.  tg. 

Bolt  J.  and  Co.  Bath,  grocers.    5o^  High  moor, 

Scot's  yard. 
Bragfif  J.  Birmingham,  tye  maker.    Sol,  Windle, 

John  street,  Bedford  jow. 
Brown  W.  College  hill,  merchaot.   Sol,  Price, 

Hew  square,  JUacola's  inn. 


Buck  C.  borough  of  Soatbwark,  seed  merchant. 

SoU  Lee  and  Co.  Three  Crown  square,  South- 
wark. 
Gafney  M.  Manchester,  cotton  broker.    Sol9> 

T.x>ngdiU  and  Co.  Gray's  inn. 
Jordan  \^ .  Barnwood,  Gloucester,  corn  dealer. 

Sol.  King,  Serjeant's  inn. 
Mead  J.  Stone,   Bucks,  wheelwright.     86U. 

Rose  and  Co.  Gray's  inn  square. 
Moat  T.  Cheapside,  broker.    SoU.  Taylor  and 

Co.  New  Basinghall  street, 
VoightC.H.  Cheapside,  factor.    &»2t.  Bell  and 

Co.  Bow  church  yard. 

CERTIFICATES,   Oct,   10. 

T.  Baell,  North  Shields,  mason.  W.  G.  Dey, 
Doncaster,  broker.  T-  Eld,  Haughtoo.  Staf- 
fordshire, unner.  J.  Kingsell,  Blackwall,  |la^ 
zier  W.  Lippeatt,  Kernicott,  Somersetshire, 
tallow  chcndler  J.  Luckett,  Witney,  linen 
draper  E  LMie,  Plymouth,  merchant.  T.  Pat- 
ler«i-n,  S  ockport,  linen  draper.  G.  Peacock, 
Ald'THgate  street,  baker.  D.  Piukard,  Liverpool, 
coach  maker.  W  Roads, Oxford,  grocer.  D. 
Sclden,  Liverpool,  merchant.  J.  Sherry,  Rom- 
sey,  Southampton,  hatter,  S.  Smith,  Berwick* 
upon-Tweed,  mealman.  T.  Trexer,  Albion 
buildings,  Aldersgate  street,  silk  maoufaciurer. 

BANKRUPTCT  SUPERSEDED,  Stpt.  S9. 

J.  Harcourt,  Chard,  Somersetshire,  banker. 

BAMKRUFTS. 

Carriage  T.   Horsford,  Norfolk,   grocer.     SoL 

Sagger,  Crosby  square. 
CofBn  J.  W.  Plvmouih  Dock^  merchant.    Solu 

Chowder  and   Co.    Fredenck's   place,    Olil 

Jewry. 
Fumival  D.  Liveroool,  grocer,    .^o^.  Leece  and 

Co.  Stratham's  buildings.  Lord  street,  Livef 

pool. 
Latham  N.  Manchester,  baker.    SoU,  Appleby 

and  Co-  Gray's  inn  square. 
Prosser  W.  Birmingham,  builder.    SoU.  Hicks 

and  Co.  Bartle it's  buildings. 
Shane  J.   £.  Fleet  street,   shoe  maker.     Soi. 

Woodward,  Watling  street.  Cheapside. 
Warmington  J.  and  Co.  Gracechurch  street,. 

draper.    Sd  Sharp,  Elssex  court.  Temple. 
Watkink  W.  Norton,  Worcester,  corn  factor. 

Sol.  Pugh,  Bernard  street,  Russel  square. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct,  13. 

S.  Hobbs,  Bath,  grocer.  C.  Robinson,  Spsld* 
ing,  Lincolnshire,  d  and  ch. 

BANKRUPTS,  5ep<.  26. 

Belt  W.  A.  Great  DrifBeld,  Yorkshire,  curriw, 

Sol.  Silence,  Thrcadneedle  street. 
Cross  T.  Baih,  butcher.    SoU.  Nethersole  and 

Co,  Essex  street.  Strand. 
Cumbers  F.  King  street,  Westminster,  cORck 

master.    Sd.  Duncombe,  Lyon's  inn. 
Dyson  W.  and  J.  and  Co.  Sheffield,  manufacta- 

rers  of  scis«ars.    Sol.  Duncan,  Gray's  inn. 
Dussard  P«  Welbeck  street.  Cavendish  square, 

milliner.    Sol.  Lawledge,  Grays  ion  lane. 
Evans  G.  and  Co.  High  street,  Southwark,  hop 

merchants.    Sol.  James,  Buck lersbury. 
Moreton  C.  Crovdon ,  stable  keeper.    SoU,  Row* 

land  and  Co.  Lincoln's  inn  fields. 

CERTIFICATES,  6ct    I7. 

J.  p.  Kennell,  Cburcli  sireet,  Westminster, 
army  and  navy  agents.  J.  Frith  and  Co.  Dews- 
bury,  Yorks,  clothiers.  R.  Cole,  Great  Yar- 
modih,  linen  draper.  O.  Oakley  and  Co.  Old 
Bond  street.  J.  Legyt^  Lugwardiae,  Herefbrd> 
shire,  farmer. 
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Ainericau  pot-ash,  per cwt  0    0 

Ditto         pearl 3     0 

Barilla     1     9 

HraiMh  ,Coxitiac.bond*eal.  0    8 

Campbire,  reliiird ....  lb.  0     4 

Dillo  tinr«  fined* 'Cwt.  11     0 

Cochiueul,  fine  black,  lb.    1     9 

Ditto,  East  India 0    5 

Coffer,  fioe  bond ....  cwt.  8    0 

Ditto  ordinary 7     3 

Cotton  Wool,  Sunr»Biii,lb.  0     1 

Ditto  Ja'iiaica..   0     1 

Ditto  Smyrua   ..0     | 

Ditto  East-lndia    0    o 

CiirrantfitZant..  ..cwt..    5     0 

Elephants' Teetli 92    U 

Scrivclloes    25     0 

Flax,  Riga ton    0     0 

Ditto  Petersbargb  ..  0  0 
Galls,  Tnrlcpy....  cwt- •  11  It 
Gener-i,  Hoil.  bond.  gal.     0    3 

Ditto,  Eii^iiiib *.  9    t: 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwi.  9  10 

Hemp,   Riga ton  47     0 

Ditto  Petersburgh 46  10 

Indigo  Caraccas  ..lb.       0  10 

Ditto  Eai^t  India  ....     0     7 

Iron  Briish  bars  •  •  ton.     U  10 

DittotSwedishc.CN.D.tl   10 

Ditfo.S«ed- Slid  sort    18     0 

Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red tun     0    0 

Ditto  while ton  38     0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6     0 

Mahogany ....fl.    0     1 

Oil,  Lucra«-24gal.jar    18     0 
Ditto  Plot fnce,  I cbcbt    2  10 

Ditto  whale 43    0 

Ditto  spermaceti  •  •  ton  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cat.  0 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  0 
Rice,  Carolina  bond  •  •  • .  0 
Rum,  JnmaicR  bond  gal.  0 
Ditto  leeward  Inland -^O 
Sahpeir?.  East  India, cwt,  2 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2 
Silk,>««raw,..  •Ditto*.. 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ., 

Ditto ,  yellow •• 

Tar,  Stockholm bar. 

Tin  In  blo<  ks cwt. 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb. 

Ditto  Virginia    

Wax,  Gntncs cm  t . 

Whale-fin«i  (Grtcnl)  toii  65 

Wxntr : 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  ••  40 

Ditto  i.ishon 38 

Ditto  Madeira 60 

Ditto  Monutain 28 

Ditto  CalcaTclla    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30 

Ditto  Claret 25 


d,      £.  I.  d 

0  to  :2  10   0 

0       0     0     0 


0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

II 

7 
4 

II 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 
0 
0 


1 

0 
0 
12 


1  10 
0  6 
8  10 
7     3 


2  2 
1  9^ 
1     7 


1 


0     0 

0  0 
84  0  0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


74     0 
12     0 


0 

0 
11 
51 

0     51  10 
6       0   II 

0  10 

0  0 
22 
19 
S6 
27 
40 

9 

7 

0 
20 

3 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

»i 
0 


5  1& 
2     8 


0  4 
0  3 
0     0 

3  i> 
2  10     0 

4  6  0 
2  0 
0    6 

0  0 

1  2 


0    70 


0  10 
9  0 
0     0 


50 
44 

70 


0     33 
0      0 


Fire-Offfce  S!hareg^  ^-c.  St^pf.  21. 

Canalt.        £.      #.       £.  t. 

CiiesterfitM     Div.  5/ 102  — 

Coventry     (Div.  441.)  ..   940  — 

Croydon 5  10 

Criiian   , 2     2     — - — 

Eiiesmrre  and  Chester (D.21.)     65  —    -^ 

Grand  Junction  ...(Div.61.). .  223  —    -. 

Grand  Surry 55  — 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dit.  51.  100  — 

Huddencfield 12  — 

Keouett  and  Avon   22  10    — 

Leeds  and  Liv<^rpool  (Div  10/.)250  —  255  — 

l4incaster Div.  11 20  —    « 

Oxford    Div.311 630  — 

Peakforest .-.,  63  —     61  — 

Stratford  &  Avon 10  — 

Thames  and  Medway    33—    ^^ 

Dockt. 
C«>mmercial  ....Div.  3^  10s.     64  —    —  — 

Kast  India Div  71...   160  _« 

London    Div.  31,....      78 

West  India  ....  Div  10/ 196  — 

Insurance  ComnanieJt. 

Albion 5m)8h..£50pd.    50  «.»  » 

Cuuuty • —  

Ecigle 50  5pd. 2     5 

Globe Div.61. 130— 

Hope 50  5pd 4— 

Imperial   ••••500  50pd.  ••••     94  «. 

London  Fire  ••*»•• 27 

toitduu  Ship 22  10     — — 

Huyal  Exchange* 'Div.  10   ..    259  255 

RtKTk 50..2pd 4 

Union  Fire  Life*  •  lOOL 20  pd.     31 
^aier  fTorks. 

Grand  Junction 53 

London  Bridge Div.  31.  lOa  52 

.Manchester  and  Salford 38 

Purtiimontb  aAd  Farlingtou  50L    8 

Ditto  (New)   50L..|;iv.6 33 

South  London .19 

West  Middlesex**  100 50 

Bridges. 

Southwark 61 

Waterloo 12 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd..39 

Ditto  New  do  40  sh.  all  pd.  •  ..29 

Vauxhall  Bunds,  97  pd 9S 

Literary  institutions. 

London,  75g8 50   — .  «- 

Russel,  2528. 13  — 

Surry,  30gs.    10— 

Mines. 

British  CipperComp.  fOOih.** — * 

Beeralstone  Lead  and  Silver. . .  .23  10    ^ 

Butspill 10  pd. 

Great  Hcwai 15  pd 23  — 

Roads. 

Hlgbgatc  Archway 5  .«    .^  _ 

Miseellanesms. 

Auction  Mart ••••....24  .»    — .  ^ 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds 107  ..^  — 

Chelsea**  10 sh  Div.  Div.  IS 

Lon.  Commer.  Sale  Ruonu  lOOp  34 

Lot).  Flour  Comp.  14  pd i  19       1     5 

East  I.oadoa  •  •  lOOL  sh .^ 

Gas  Light  aUd  Gike  Company  76  — 


10 



10 
10 

60~ 

7 

6    d 

— 

t»  1« 
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M  ETEOROLOGICAL  TABL  E.  LOyVOJf  MARKETS. 


1  ^'    - 

•g.- 

*^  j:  .' 

Dryness 

-§'2 

% 

"3  '*^ 

t^l 

by  L^alic's 

'^^ 

^ 

»iC 

'Scu*. 

BariD. 

00  rf^ 

s 

Auff.    21 

58 

65 

55 

30.06 

56  Fair 

S2 

55. 

66 

54 

.14 

57  Fair 

23 

53 

66 

60 

.22 

o8  Fair 

24 

61 

60 

61 

->17 

56  Fair 

25 

61 

70 

60 

M 

57   Fair 

26 

60 

67 

60 

.07 

58  Fair 

27 

60 

63 

60 

,77 

0  Rain 

28 

61 

67 

61 

.90 

63  Fair 

29 

62 

76 

62. 

30,01 

66  Fair 

30 

60 

75 

59 

29,93 

61  Fair 

31 

58 

69 

63 

,99 

78  Fair 

Sept.      1 

67 

73 

60 

,55 

56  Fair 

2 

63 

70 

64 

iB^ 

57  Fair 

3 

60 

70 

66 

m 

60  Fair 

4 

63. 

75 

60 

30,01 

64  Fair 

5 

60 

60 

58 

29^0 

0  Rain 

6 

58 

tiQ 

58 

.,86 

47  Showry 

.  7 

5T 

64 

55 

^0. 

52  Fair 

8 

56 

64. 

55 

,90 

47  F&Thn. 

9 

50 

60 

49 

,61 

49  Cloady 

10 

50 

58 

50 

,90 

56  Fair 

11 

5] 

59 

50 

,02*49  Fair 

12 

50 

57 

5] 

.96,47  Fair 

13 

52 

60 

55 

30,08  49  Fair 

14 

54 

65 

56 

,16.45  Fair 

15 

55 

65 

58 

29,96146  CI&Rn.' 

16 

56 

66 

48 

,67  ;48  8howry 

11 

46 

59 

50 

30,12  47  Fair 

18 

60 

60 

58 

,05    0  Raio 
29.82    0  Sm.Rn. 

19 

60 

64 

60 

20  J 

56     66|60|      ,59  39  Stormy 

London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Pertby&c^  128. 6d,tol5s.9d 

Africa,  2^. 

Amelia  Island,  Ogt,  to  O^f. 

American  States,  40#. 

Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  15s.  to  20#. 

Brazils,  ^gi. 

Hamburgh,  &c.  15i.  9<f. 

Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  20s.  to  25f . 

Canada,  2(7i.  to  3^r. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^ga,  to  2J^*: 

Cod taalinople,  Smyrna,  ;&c.  2^s. 

East-India  (Co.  sbipK)  Zgt.  t 

out  and  home,  Sgt, 

France.  12r.  6il. 
Gibraltar,  2d«. 
Gottenborf^h,  15«.  dd.  to20#. 
Greenland,  out  and  borne,  3o#. 
Holland  12s.  6d. 
Uondaras,  &c.  2ys. 
Jamaica,  35t 
Leeward  Islands^  25s. 
Madeira,  20.t   to  30s« 
JH alCl^  Italian  States,  &c.  SOs. 
Malaga,  30s. 
Newfoundland,  IJgM. 
Porcamoutb,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  \bs  9d 
River  Plate, 25#. 

Soulbern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  lOr^ 
Stockholm^  Petersburgh,  Riga,  &is,  ao.  to  25s 


4d 
2 

1 
6* 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  wei?hsl71b.  6oz 4s. 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8     11 2 

The  Qoar.  ditto      ditto    4     5     1 

The   half    ditto      ditto    2    2| 0 

POTATOES. 

Kidney 8     0  0  1  Ox  Nobles  ..7    0  0 

Champions..   7     0  0  |  Apple 7     00 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  lo  3s    6d 

meat! 

Smiikfieldy  per  stoite  of  Sh.to  tink  the  OffaL 


1818. 

Aug:.    28 

Sept.     4 

11 

18 


Beef 
*.  d. 
4     8 

4     8 

4  8 

5  6 


mut. 
#.  if. 
5  0 
5    6 

5  6 

6  0 


veal.  I  pork 
«.  rf  s  rf. 
5  6|5  6 
5    6  I  6    0  16    0 

5  0     6     0)60 

6  0     6    0     7    0 


lam. 
s.  d. 
6    0 


SUGAR, 

pimps  ordinary  or  lai-j^e  32  to  40  lbs. . .  1 1  Oa 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs. l'22s 

Loaves,  fine ]24g 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  1 1  lbs ]  16$ 

COITON  TWIST. 
Setp.l9.    Mule  Ist  quality.  No.     40    3s.    2d. 

— No.  120    7«.    9d. 

^2d  quality.  No      40    2s.    9d. 

Discount — 22^  per  ecu  I . 


COALS,  delirersd  at  IZ»,  per  chald.  advance, 

Sunderland.  |      Neucaiitle. 

25.  . .   36s  9d  to  38  0  [  37s  (id  to  44  6 

2.  . .  39s  0        3»>  6    S8s  6d      45  /i 

9.  ..  OOr  0        42  6     38«  6d       46  6 

16.   ..   39s  0         43  0  ;  38s  01       45  6 


Au|f. 

Sept. 


36 


LEATHER. 
Butts,  50  to  561b.    23    J  Calf  Skins  30  to 
Dressinjc  Hides  ..  22    j      451b.  per  tioz 

Crop  hides  for  cut.  22    [  Ditto  50  to  70 . .     

Flat  Ordinary    ..    16    |  Seals,  Lartje 100 

Soap;  yellow,  112s.;  moftled  124s.;  curd  128 
Candles  j  per  doz.  lis.  6d.  ;  moulds  128.  Od. 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
H:tmb.us.  2| 
Altona  us.  2 
Paris,  Zd^d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 


Course  of  Exchange. 

38  1  Palermo,  per  oz  I29d. 


Leghorn 

Genoa 

V'enice, 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

Dublin 

Cork 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland^  2  f)er  cent. 
HAY  and  STRAW.— at  smithfield 


50i 

<H 

25-50 

42| 

57| 

67 

^\ 
4 


Aug.  28 
Sept  4. 
11. 

18. 


Hay 

£.    #.   d, 

.    8^    8    0 

..880 

8     8     0 

.880 


Straw. 
£.  #.  d. 
2  15     0 

2  15  0 

3  0    0 
3    0    0 


Clover. 
£.  f,  d. 
9  0  0 
9  0  O 
9    0    0 

9   0    • 
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Daily  Prir«  (.f  STOCKS,  from  22nd  Aajnist^  to  21st  September,  1818. 


■"T — 

e 

•2# 


^•^ 


1818 
Ausr. 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


2721 

27-2* 
272 


29270 


31 

Sept. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

81 


^H 


St 


7f  5* 
764  ? 
76J  S 
761  5J 
76|  6 
74^  5i 
74J    i 

7.-»I  4S 

74^  « 

745  5^ 

741  6i 


^1 


a  «        e 


76i 


7ei 


75t  ? 

,751  5 

76|  5i 

'75|  ^ 

;75|  4i 

|744  31 

■711  :t^ 

'73i  74 

'7-1^  :U 

7il  r,^ 

,75!  6 

]75|  63 

7fi 

7rvi 


Matthcw 


951 

95i 
95f 
95^ 
95A 
94 


T4* 


931 

94 

94! 

94  i 

9fti 

93J 

96f 

93 1 


90{ 
95^ 


h^ 


105 

104 

105| 

105i 

!05 

105 

104^ 

104^ 

1034 

103§ 

104 

104^ 

If  42 

1054 

l(«6^ 

I05r 

10^ 

lor>2 

105! 

lO^^ 

Hi5l 

105! 

I   5| 

105 


1-201 

20? 

'20J 

l20| 

|20     7-16 

l2i»? 

i20| 

20| 

'20     1  16 

'20     116 

:20| 

,20     3  16 

20| 


—   20§ 


20? 


E  S 

E  cu 


75| 
74^ 


73f 
741 
752 
75 


1 


73 


J=^ 


224 
225 

226 


-  |«0p  i  1^ 
83f21p  ,  75J 

ilp  76 

2!p  75{ 

2lp  74i 

—  26p  74J 

20p    74! 

20p{74j 
«rtp|74^ 
I9p    7H 

i«i> ,  ?ej 

I8pi76; 
19p  i  76* 
«0p' 
IPp  I  76j 
19p  1  75| 
tOp|7M 
I9p  75i 
«>P  -. 
19P  75! 
18P  1 75! 
I7p  75 
17p    74| 


IRISH  FUNDS. 


S 


24 

25 
31 
Sept 


251 
252 

1252 

r249» 


tt    ^ 


8lf  865 
88|  86! 
85? 


S64 


85| 
841 


s  a 
St 


Jl 


--I 


I06i 
I0«i 
I06i 

106* 

10.-1 


81 


( 

^•3  of  a 
>»c  <  >.ea 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


Bank  Shares  . . . 
7  pi^r  cent.  . . . . . 

Old  6  per  cent. . 
New  6  per  cent. 
3  per  rent    . . . . . 


IN  L0lVt>01f. 

An?.  28     Sfpt.  1,        4 


AT  NFW   YORK. 

July  20. —  AuR.  9. 


£29 


1031 


£29    i  £29 


103} 


1^»3J 


129 
108 
par 
103 

6^^ 


127 
107 
par 
103 
68 


Pfieetvftke 
FRENCH  FVHd^ 
From  Jtuf,  \%  (• 
Sep  19« 


pf/  J.  M.  Richardson,  2^,  i:ofnhiii. 


f      7  II  iM  h 
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THE 


1.ITERARY  PANORAMA, 


AND 


For  NOVEMBER,  1818. 


NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

(IStHiii  anH  iFoieisn,) 

PROSPECTIVR  AND  JtETROSPECTIVE. 


PROGRESS  OF 

REPRES£NTATir£  CONSTITUTIONS 


6r<rmaus: 


Copt  of  that  proposed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  to  bis  States, 

Augutt2%  1818. 


There  is  a  certain  kind  of  tratb,  or 
troth  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Poet, — 

For  forms  of  GoTemment  let  knaves  contest ; 
That  wbicb  is  best  ad  ministered  is  best. 

Undoubtedly,  the  administration  of  a 
goTernment  may  cause  the  best  of  forms 
to  appear  vicious;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
may  conceal  the  defects  of  the  most 
imperfect.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
duty  incumbent  on  man,  in  a  state  of 
social  habits  and  institutions,  to  prefer 
that  form  which  bids  fairest  to  promote, 
and  to  establish,  the  general  prosperity 
and  happiness.  The  mutability  of  hu- 
man affairs  does  not  allow  os  to  use 
stronger  language;  and  those  who  af- 
fect to  speak  of  the  advantages  conse- 
quent on  any  form  of  government  as 
^ensuring  the  felicities  of  a  people,  are 
guilty  of  practising  an  imposition  on 
themselves,  if  they  are  sincere,  in  the 
first  place,  and  on  all  who  attend  to 
them,  so  far  as  their  influence  is  effec- 
toal. 

That  which  bids  fairest — that  which 
Vol,  Vlll.  No.  50.  lAt  Pan.  N.  S,  Nov.  1. 


appears  to  be  the  most  suitable,  all 
things  considered — that  which  is  best 
recommended,  by  its  effects,  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  in  the  experience  of 
others, — that  is  to  be  preferred.  But 
even  the  roost  select  of  Political  Consti- 
tutions must  be  controuled  by  the  inci- 
dents of  time  and  place ;  must  be  re- 
duced with  much  care  and  many  quali- 
fications, from  theory  to  practice;  and 
must  never  be  deemed  perfect  in  all  its 
parts  and  bearings.  Times  and  man- 
ners change;  and  new  manners  must  be 
met  by  new  regulations. 

That  Constitution,  then,  is  imperfect, 
which,  deeming  itself  perfect,  includes 
no  power  of  varying  its  activity  to  re* 
press  evils  which  have  assumed  a  new 
form,  or  to  protect  and  encourage  ex- 
cellencies, not  contemplated  when  the 
constitutional  powers  were  first  created, 
and  their  direction  was  first  imparted* 
And  this  is  equally  true,  whether  we 
derive  government  from  parental  and 
patriarchal  authority,  the  patria  potes^ 
taSf  with  writers  on  one  side  of  the 
question ;  or  with  writers  on  a  contrary 
side,  refer  all  principle  of  dominion  to 
convention,  actual  or  virtua1,-*-and  infer 
that  no  man  is  bound  tn  obedience  to 
that  system  which  he  has  not  sanctioned, 
either  by  admission  of  it,  or  by  submis- 
sion to  it. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  natural,  that  a  man 
2X 
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should  prefer  that  Constitution  to  which 
he  is  a  native-born  subject ;  and  it  is 
confessed,  that,  happily  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  the  mind  readily  forms  itself 
into  habits  of  approbation  and  compli- 
ance. To  ne  inconsiderable  degree  man 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances ;  and 
lo  what  has  been  his  accustomed  com- 
panion, he  bears  a  species  of  affection, 
the  offspring  of  sympathy,  not  to  call 
U  afHnity.  But,  there  is  also  the  re- 
verse of  this ;  and  instead  of  recollect- 
insrwith  pleasure  and  gratitude,  the  be- 
tiefits  enjoyed  under  a  certain  form  of 
Government,  the  mind  of  the  individual 
ruminates  on  evil  only  :  it  traces  all  its 
misfortunes — if  it  has  been  unfortunate 
—to  causes  extra  itself;  causes  over 
which  it  could  exercise  no  controul ; 
and  consequently,  it  pronounces  itself 
blameless,  by  throwing  the  blame  else- 
where,— And  d'propos  for  thi^  inten- 
tion. Government  is  always  at  hand, 
most  conveniently  lo  receive  every  im- 
putation, to  be  loaded  with  every  charge, 
to  be  convicted  of  every  crime,  and  to 
undergo  that  censure  and  obloquy  which 
justice  might  adjudge,  in  no  small  pro- 
portion, to  the  party  himself. 

Independent,  also,  of  personal  and 
private  experience,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged^ that  Governments,  like  all  other 
things,  become  antiquated,  effete,  fee- 
ble :  they  no  longer  display  that  vigour 
which  formerly  raised  them  to  distinc- 
tion: they  rest  on  the  reputation  of  an- 
tient  exploits,  on  the  renown  of  antient 
days  ;  they  pursue  a  certain  course,  now 
become  a  mere  routine,  and,  instead  of. 
calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  cora^ 
manding  minds  and  able  hands,  they  do 
business,  as  business  was  wont  to  be 
done^  or  refer  to  precedent  and  repeti- 
tion what  demands  a  combination  of 
boldness  with  discretion,  of  just  and 
original  conception,  with  prompt  and 
energetic  execution. 

Europe  has  lately  witnessed  the  ope- 
ration of  these,  and  other  causes,  on  a 
great  scale.  Tfie  sacred  name  of  Liberty 
was  made  the  stalking  horse  of  faction 
smd  ambition,  of  ingratitude  and  per- 
sonal dissatisfaction.  The  sacred  name 
of  Liberty  was  profaned  by  the  usurpa- 
tions of  cruelty ;  the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  overset  by  the  shock  of  brute 
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violence  ;  and  the  crime  was  seen  ia  its 
punishment.  Too  long  was  the  punish- 
ment of  the '  French  the  affliction  of 
Europe  :  too  long  were  the  consequences 
of  one  fatal  blander  in  the  formation  of 
an  operative  Constitution,  entailed  oo 
a  succeeding  generation,  and  extended 
almost  to  the  limits  of  the  globe. 

Absolute  Despotism,  resident  in  a  sin- 
gle individual,  is  little  other  tbao  a 
phantom  :  the  life  of  any  one  man  is  so 
frail,  that  conspiracy  can  hardly  fail  of 
success  against  it.  But,  the  practical 
evils  of  despotism  flow  from  the  mal- 
practices of  its  officers;  of  those  vbo 
represent  the  sovereign  in  all  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  delegated  power,  and 
bring  home  oppression  to  the  bosom  of 
the  subject,  in  the  name  of  bis  whose 
authority  they  abuse.  And  bare  we 
not  seen  the  very  same  fatal  com- 
quences  accompany  the  actions  and  d^ 
terminations  of  Representative  Gofero- 
ments  t — of  s^i-disamt  Republics,  the 
most  free,  the  most  lenient,— mi«lit 
their  account  of  themselves  be  believed, 
—of  all  possible  political  assodalioiu. 
In  what  were  they,  then,  defectiw?- 
Principally,  in  the  wholesome  power  of 
CHECK ;  in  being  under  the  necesitjof 
repeated  re-consideration  of  propoiais, 
and  resolutions.  This  is  one  of  l^e 
happiest  provisions  of  the  British  Cn- 
stitution.  No  law  can  become  statnle, 
until  it  has  undergone  balf-a-dozea  con- 
siderations, by  means  of  several  wd- 
ings,  debates,  committees,  and  re-coo- 
mitments  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  as  many  in  the  Upper 
House :  hence  a  thousand  improvements, 
in  the  shape  of  omissions,  or  of  corre^ 
tionsy  of  additions  and  suggestioos- 
PRACTICAL  as  well  as  theoretical. 

If  a  dozen  revisions  be  necessary '«« 
a  proposal  acquire  the  force  of  law,  ia 
Britain,  the  number  should  rather  haft 
been  doubled  than  diminished,  when  the 
lively  passiofts  and  imaginations  of 
Frenchmen  were  in  question.  The  fttil 
blow  against  the  happiness  of  Fraice 
was  struck,  when  separate  assemblies 
were  formed  into  one ;  and  when  rrso- 
lutions  were  proposed,  and  passed  by 
acclamation.  The  assembly  ceased  to 
be  deliberative  ;  it  became  an  instm* 
ment,  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  wboerer 
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could  acquire  the  superiority,  whether  by 
party  intrigue  and  influence,  or  by  ter- 
ror and  the  destruction  of  its  adversa- 
ries. This  only  benefit  survives  that 
rooostrous  form  of  Government «  that 
>ther  nations  have  beheld  with  terror 
the  fatal  consequences ;  that  they  serve 
IS  beacons  to  other  Legislators ;  and 
hat  there  is  no  disposition  among  those 
low  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
cowers,  to  adopt  a  precedent  so  iiniver- 
ally  condemned. 

The  duty  of  deliberation  is,  in  Bri- 
ain,  confided  to  two  chambers:  the 
ame  duty  is,  in  France,  under  the  char- 
er,  confided  to  two  chambers  :  and,  we 
bserve  with  pleasure,  that  the  same 
ivision  of  the  Legislative  Body  into 
wo  chaiiibers,  appears  to  be  the  fa- 
oared  opinion  among  the  statesmen  of 
Sermany. 

We  have  repeatedly  announced  to  our 
eaders  the  spread  of  opinions  inclining 
[)  Representative  Government ;  and 
vermany,  no  doubt,  was  the  country 
iiat  stood  next  in  order  for  their  reali- 
ation.  The  antient  political  constitu- 
ioos  of  Germany  received  a  shock,  from 
fie  force  of  recent  events,  that  has  over- 
et  many  of  them  by  irrevocable  ebro- 
ation ;  and  has  shaken  many  others  to 
leir  fuandations.  This  afforded  an  op- 
ortunity  for  the  exercise  of  speculation 

0  what  might,  or  what  ought  to,  sac- 
ked them.  And  this,  as  well  in  the 
hole,  as  in  parts :  Constitutions  en- 
rely  new,  or  improved  in  such  branches 
f  were  no  longer  efTirient.  Our  list  of 
arks,  published  abroad,  has  aiTurded 
gple  evidence  of  the  general  dispusi- 
>n  toward  this  speculation  ;  and  sove- 
g'ns  themselves,  with  their  ministers, 
ve  been  far  from  insensible  to  the  calls 
honour  and  patriotism  on  this  duty. 
t,  where  shall  we  find  a  public  and 
lional  movement,  that  commands  uoi- 
•sal  concurrence  ?  There  are,  at  least 
>  parties  to  every  such  proposal,  the 
ereign  and  the  people.  The  charter 
en  by  the  King  of  France  to  his  na- 

1  has  not  escaped  censure,  and  severe 
isure,  too,  from  the  disappointed. — 
B  attempt  made  by  the  King  of  VVir- 
iburffb  to  establish  a  new  Constitu- 
I  for  bis  states  was  ungraciously  re- 
red  -  was,  in  fact,  nothing  short  of 
scted^  after  long:  discussions.     The 
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provinces  refused  to  amalgamate 
themselves  with  the  new  provinces:  the 
new  provinces  demanded  in  what  con- 
sisted Ibeir  equality,  while  the  privile^ts 
common  to  former  subjects  were  wirh- 
held  from  them  ?~CouId  they  be  calJtd 
fellow  members  of  the  same  body,  whiJi; 
dislmclions  implying  differences,  wett- 
retained,  to  their  detriment? 

The  Legislator  who  attempts  to  please 
every  body,  will  eventually  please  no- 
body. There  will  always  be  some  whu 
consider  the  greatest  of  blessings  as  \m^ 
posed  on  them ;  and  they  will  detest 
what  they  think  the  imposition,  even 
while  enjoying  the  blessing.  The  recol- 
lection of  previous  forms  displaced  to 
make  way  for  new,  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther these  new  institutions  will  answer 
their  purpose  better,  or  so  well,  as  the 
old :  The  doubts  and  surmizes  of  the 
more  gloomy,  the  questionable  difficul- 
ties of  the  indifferent,  the  sway  of  lead- 
ing opinions,  are  all  so  many  causes  of 
apprehension  to  those  who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  propose  important  changes 
in  national  concerns.  We  are  not,  then, 
to  wonder  at  the  prolonged  hesitation  of 
certain  sovereigns  to  accede  to  desires 
of  which  they  are  not  ignorant,  for  the 
establishment  of  Representative  Legis- 
latures. If  our  information  be  correct^ 
there  are  not  wanting  regrets  in  some 
places  of  Germany,  after  what  wt- 
should  think  the  worst  possible  form  of 
Government,  that  by  Ecclesiastical  do- 
minion ; — there  are  not  wanting  recol-* 
lections  of  advantages  enjoyed  under 
former  sovereigns,  though  despotic  mo- 
narchs,  amidst  all  the  privileges  of  more 
ffee  and  liberal  treatment.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  a  something  that  counterba- 
lanced the  former  disadvantages ;  and 
there  are,  at  least  the  uncertainties  al- 
ways attendant  on  novelty,  acting  as 
drawbacks  on  present  enjoyments.  The 
actual  sovereign  may  be  more  potent, 
but  he  may  not,  as  yet,  have  persuadtd 
the  people  of  his  predilection  for  their 
welfare,  as  they  were  formerly  persuadi^d 
in  behalf  of  one  born  and  brought  up 
among  them. 

The  happy  situation  of  our  own  island, 
that   admits   of  neither   extension   uyt 
contraction, — that  has  enjoyed  a  consti- 
tution gradually  improving  during  cen- 
turies, is  unfavourable  to  our  formin«^  a 
2X2  * 
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]ust  estimate  of  countries^  which  are  siir- 
v'ounded  on  all  sidts  by  other  stales; 
aod  where  a  brook,  a  road«  or  a  park- 
paling,  is  the  only  separation  between 
subjects  of  ihis  power,  nnd  subjects 
of  that  power.  No  part  of  Britaiu  is 
likely  or  liahie  to  l»e  tiaubfetred  from 
ene  dorjiiiiiou  to  another;  uor  to  change 
the  object  of  its  allegiance,  merely  in 
conformity  to  a  ^at  pioDounred  by  a 
sovereign,  or  to  au  article  ratified  in  a 
treaty  of  peace.  We  catmot,  therefore 
completely  place  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion of  towns  and  properties  nn  the  con- 
tinent ;  nor  can  we  fully  enter  into  their 
feelings,  or  their  want  of  feeHng,  in 
respect  to  political  arrangements.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  circumstances  for 
which  we  cannot  make  adequate  allow- 
ance; beside  those,  which  ofteu  are 
stronger  than  patriotism  can  be  io  such 
cases,  the  intercommunications  and  so- 
cial habits  of  adjoining  neighbours  and 
intermingled  families,  though  subjects 
of  different  sovereigns. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  is  clear, 
that  changes  in  the  national  Constita- 
tioD  of  continental  states,  are  matters 
of  extreme  delicacy ;  and  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  ordinary  things.  Never- 
theless, when  we  take  an  extensive 
view  of  facts,  and  make  all  possible  al- 
lowances for  prqoabilities,  we  are  glad 
to  be  enabled  to  report  the  progress  of 
Representative  Government,  as  well  in 
practice  as  in  principle.  Time  will  re- 
concile the  people  to  what  at  first  may 
seem  inconvenient;  while  the  advan- 
tages also  will  be  gradually  better  under- 
«tood  and  appreciated.  Our  pages  have 
hinted  at  somewhat  peculiar  in  iHI 
choice  of  the  momcut  for  publishing 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
labjects;  it  is  thought  to  be  not  alto- 
gether clear  of  political  mauoeavre ;  and 
suspicions  are  afloat  that  certain  provi- 
sions in  this  document,  have  more  than 
a  side  glance  of  refert  nre  to  the  moment 
chosen.  Into  these  matters,  however, 
we  do  not  here  enter;  but,  shall  pre- 
sent this  arrangement  to  our  readers, 
simply,  as  a  whole;  and  shall  subjoin 
a  few  cursory  remarks  on  some  of  its 
more  peculiar  ai  tides. 


CONSTITUTION   FOR    THE    GRAND 
DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

Cii  ARLEi,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Grand  Duke 
of  Badeo,  Duke  of  Zahringeo,  Landgrave  of 
NeUeburgb,  Cooot  of  Hanau,  ice. 

In  the  year  1816,  when  we  once  more 
aoDounced  to  our  subjects  our  iaieotioo  to 
give  to  our  Grand  Duchy  a  Representative 
Constitution,  we  cherished  the  wivh  and  the 
hope  that  all  the  roembersof  the  Confedemtiofi 
would  agree  on  a  fixed  and  invariable  basis 
for  that  institution,  which  has  been  proiiiisfd 
to  all  the  nations  of  Gcrmaoy,  and  which,  in 
the  development  of  the  established  principles 
ooly,  each  single  state  might,  baring  regsrd 
to  existing  relations,  apply  to  its  particular 
wants. 

As,  however,  after  the  last  votes  emitted  on 
this  object  iu  the  Diet,  the  period  cannot  be 
precisely  foreseen  when  the  form  of  the 
Representative  Constitutions  may  become  the 
subject  of  common  deliberation,  we  consider 
ourselves  bound  to  carry  into  effect  the  assur- 
ance given  by  us  to  our  subjects,  in  the  way 
and  msnner  corresponding  with  our  firm, 
free,  and  intimate  conviction. 

Penetrated  by  %he  most  sincere  desire  of 
drawing  stiU  closer  the  bonds  of  confidence 
subsisting  between  us  and  our  people,  and  of 
bringing,  in  the  way  pohited  out  in  these 
presents,  all  our  political  institutions  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  we  have  gnmtcd 
the  following  Constitutional  Act,  and  hereby 
solemnly  promise,  in  our  name  and  in  that  of 
our  successors,  to  roaintaiu  it,  and  cause  it  to 
be  maintaiaed,  faithfully  and  religiously  : — 

I.  Of  th€  Grand  Ihi€hp,  and  the  Gtntrmment 

ingeneraL 

1.  The  Grand  Duchy  forms  a  constitaeat 
part  of  the  German  Federation. 

2.  All  organic  decrees  of  the  Diet,  which 
relate  to  the  constitutional  relations  of  Ger- 
many, to  the  relations  of  German  citiaens  in 
general,  form  a  part  of  the  Baden  public  law, 
and  sh^ll  be  binding  on  all  classes  after  the 
same  has  been  notified  by  the  head  of  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  Grand  Duchy  is  indivisible  and  ma- 
lienable  in  all  its  parts. 

4.  The  Government  is  hereditary  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  family,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Declaration  of  the  4th  of 
October,  1817 ;  which  Declaration,  as  the 
basis  of  the  domestic  code,  forms  an  essential 
constituent  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  verbally  adopted  in  ^e  prescn*^ 
act. 

ft.  The  Grand  Duke  unites  in  himself  all 
the  prerogatives  of  State  authority,  and  exerci- 
ses them  under  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Constitutional  Decree. 

His  person  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

6.  The  Grand  Duchy  has  a  Representative 
Constitution. 

II.  Ctva  and  PoUHeai  tUghUofihM  P^opU 

o/Badent  and  partiaUar  5§euriii§i, 
?•  The  ciTil  rigfaU  of  the  people  of  Badc« 
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are  equal  in  every  reipect  wherein  the  Coosti- 
ttttion  does  not  particularly  aod  expressly 
make  ao  exceptiou. , 

The  Grand  Ducal  Ministers  of  State,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Admisuistration,  are  responsi- 
ble for  ibeir  strict  obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

8.  All  Badene«e  contribute,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  all  public  Charlies.  All  exemptions 
from  direct  or  indirect  taxes  are  repealed. 

9*  All  citizeos  of  the  three  Christian  confes- 
sions have  equal  claims  to  all  civil  and 
nailitary  appointmentH,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
offices. 

All  forcijcners  on  whom  «e  confer  an  office 
of  state,  obtain  by  that  ^ant  immediate 
naturalisation. 

10.  Difierence  in  birth  and  religion,  along 
with  tbe  exceptions  made  by  the  Act  of 
Federation  for  noble  families,  establishes  no 
exception  from  military  service. 

1 1.  The  territorial  charges  and  .obligations 
declared  redeemable,  and  tbe  repealed  duties 
on  servitude  nhall  be  placed  by  a  particular 
law  on  a  regular  footing  of  purchase. 

13.  The  law  of  the  14th  of  August,  1817, 
respecting  the  freedom  of  tiaosport,  shall  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

13.  With  respect  to  personal  liberty  and 
property,  all  Badenese  are  placed  on  au  equal 
footing  under  the  protection  of  the  Coastitii- 
tion. 

14  Tbe  Tribunals  are  independent  within 
the  limits  of  their  competency. 

15.  In  criminal  affairs  no  roan  can  be 
withdrawn  from  his  regular  judges ;  no  one  1 
can  be  arrested  otherwise  than  accurdiug  to 
the  legal  forms,  nor  detained  more  than  48 
hours  ia  prisou  without  a  bearing  un  the 
ground9  of  his  arrest. 

The  Graud  Ouke  can  mitigate  or  entirely 
annul  iteutences,  but  cannot  render  them 
more  severe. 

16.  All  confiscations  of  property  are  abolish- 
ed. 

17.  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be 
exercised  according  to  the  future  regulations 
of  the  Diet. 

18.  Every  inhabitant  enjoys  undisturbed 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  rqaal  protection 
with  respect  to  his  religious  worship. 

19.  The  political  rights  of  the  three  Christian 
religions  are  equal. 

30.  Ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  properly 
and  revenues  of  institutions  for  education  and 
charitable  purposes,  cannot  be  diverted  from 
their  object. 

21.  The  donations  to  both  universities  and 
•Iher  high  literary  establishments,  whether 
cvnsistingof  particular  estt  tea  and  levennes, 
or  of  grants  from  tbe  public  treasury,  shall  not 
be  diminished. 

S2.  Every  obligation  of  the  State  to  its 
creditors  is  inviolable. 

The  establisbmen  of  the  Sinking  Fund  will 
be  maintained  on  its  present  system. 

523.  The  privileges  which  were,  by  the 
Edict  of  tbe  23d  April  1I18,  granted  to  tbe 


former  States  of  the  Empire  belonging  to  the 
Graud  Duchy  and  the  immediate  Imperial 
Knights,  form  anesseuiial  part  of  this  Consti- 
tution. 

24.  The  rt  lative  pririle^^es  of  the  servants 
of  tbe  State  are  guaranteed  by  the  Coustitntioa 
in  the  same  niaouer  as  they  are  at  present  by 
law  established. 

25.  Tbe  lay  and  clerical  widow  chests,  and 
tbe  fire  insurance,  shall  sobsint  an  hitherto 
established,  ander  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

III.   Th€  Dul-^Righit  and  Duties  of  ihw 
Member*, 

26.  Tbe  Repreientatives^  or  States,  form 
two  Chamb<>rs. 

27.  The  First  Chamber  consists^l .  Of  tbe 
princes  of  the  Grand  Ducal  House.  2.  Of 
the  Heads  of  the  Noble  families  of  the  former 
States.  3.  Of  the  bishop  of  tbe  Grand  Duchy, 
and  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  appointed  for 
life  by  the  Grand  Duke,  viih  the  rank  of  a 
prelate.  4.  Of  eight  deputies  uf  the  landed 
proprietors.  5.  Of  two  deputies  from  the 
universities.  6.  Of  persons  named  members 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  ii.depeDdently  of  any 
claim  on  tbe  grounds  of  rank  or  birth. 

28.  The  princes  of  the  Grand  Ducal  house, 
and  the  other  hereditary  members,  uke  their 
seats  in  the  assembly  on  coming  of  age.  With 
respect  to  those  noble  families  which  are  di- 
viiied  into  several  branches  tbe  head  of  each 
branch  possessing  a  lordship  of  the  empire  is 
a  member  of  tbe  First  Chamber. 

The  possessor  of  a  lordship  has  no  vote 
during  his  minority. 

The  heads  sf  the  noble  families  on  whom 
tbe  Grand  Duke  bestows  tbe  rank  of  High 
Nobility,  take  their  seats  also  in  the  Fint 
Chamber,  as  hereditary  members.  They  must, 
however,  possess  under  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture and  lineal  descent,  a  family  estate  or 
fief,  with  revenues  amounting  to  300,000  guil- 
ders, after  deduction  of  the  taxes. 

39.  All  tbe  noble  landed  proprietors  who 
have  attained  their  2l8t  year,  and  reside  in 
the  country,  have  votes  for  the  election  of  ter- 
ritorial deputies.  All  of  the  same  rank  of  85 
years  of  age  are  eligible.  The  election  is  for 
eight  years',  but  every  four  years  one-half  of 
the  territorial  deputies  go  out. 

Tbe  Grand  Duke  can  give  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  of  eligibility  to  the  proprietors  who 
possess  a  family  estate,  or  fief,  producing  a 
revenue  after  deduction  of  the  taxes,  &c.  of 
at  least  60,000  guilders. 

30.  In  default  of  the  Bishop,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  bishoprick  supplies  his  place  in 
the  first  Chamber. 

31.  Each  of  the  two  Universities  makes  an 
election  for  fcmr  years,  from  among  the  Pro- 
fessors, men  of  learning  or  public  officers. 
The  i*egular  Professors  only  have  votes. 

32.  I'he  number  of  Members  appointed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  to  the  First  Chamber  must 
oever  exceed  eight. 

33.  The  second  Chamber  consists  or  99 
Deputies  from  tbe  towns  and  bailiwicks,  re- 
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turned  according  to  the  list  of  distribution 
anuexed  to  this  Constitutional  Decree. 

34.  The  Deputies  are  to  be  chosen  by 
eligible  electors. 

35.  Whoever  is  an  actual  Member  of  the 
first  Chamber,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  landed 
proprietors  is  qualified  for  electing:  or  bein^ 
elected  to  it,  cannot  either,  by  appointment 
of  the  electors,  exercise  the  right  of  voting, 
or  be  chosen  as  Elector  or  Deputy  for  the 
Towns  or  Bailiwiclcs. 

36.  All  remaining  subjects  of  35  years  of 
age  who  are  domiciled  as  citizens  in  the  elec- 
toral district,  or  are  invested  with  a  public 
office,  obtain  by  the  choice  of  the  Electors  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  eligibility. 

37.  Every  person  not  excluded  by  Art.  35 
can,  without  respect  to  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, be  Appointed  a  Deputy,  who — 

1.  Belongs  to  one  of  the  three  Christian 
confessions. — 2d,  Who  has  attained  his  30th 
year — and  3d,  who  is  entered  in  the  cadastre 
of  laudb,  houses  and  moveable  property,  for 
at  least  a  capital  of  10,000  guilders,  or  an  an- 
nual life  rent  of  at  least  1,500  guilders,  from 
a  family  estate  or  fief,  or  a  permanent  salary 
or  ecclesiastical  inrume  of  like  amount. 

Diatrict  officers,  beneficed  clergymen,  phy- 
sicians, and  other  clerical  and  lay  local  au^ 
thorities,  cannot  be  chosen  as  deputies  for  the 
electoral  circle  to  which  their  official  district 
belongs. 

38.  The  deputies  for  the  towns  and  baili- 
wicks are  to  be  nominated  for  eight  years,  but 
so  that  one-fourth  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 
renewed  every  two  years. 

39.  Every  new  electii.n  of  a  deputy,  which 
may  become  necessary  onaccduntof  the  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly,  or  the  regular  vaca- 
tion of  members,  requires  a  new  nomination 
of  electors. 

40.  Every  member,  on  vacating  his  seat,  is 
again  eligible. 

41.  Each  Chamber  decides  respecting  the 
due  election  of  its  own  members. 

42  The  Grand  Duke  convokes,  prorogues, 
and  can  dissolve  the  Chamber^. 

43.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers,  all  the  elected  members,  the 
Deputies  of  the  landed  proprietors,  of  the 
Universities,  and  of  the  towns  and  bailiwicks, 
lose  their  character  of  Representatives. 

44.  Should  the  dissolution  take  place  before 
the  question  under  consideration  is  exhausted, 
a  new  election  must  follow  within  tbe  pe- 
riod of  three  mouths  at  the  furthest. 

45.  The  Grand  Duke  appoints  the  President 
of  the  First  Chamber  for  each  Diet ;  the  Se- 
cond Chamber  chooses  three  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  the  election  of  one  of  whom  is 
ratified  by  the  Grand  Doke  for  the  duration  of 
the  Diet. 

46.  A  Diet  must  be  held  every  two  years. 

47.  '1  he  members  of  neither  Chamber  can 
▼otc  by  proxy. 

48.  The  members  are  summoned  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  conviction.  They  mast 
receive  nuinstrnclioosfrum  their  constituents. 

49.  During  (he  session  of  the  Diet,   do 


member  can  be  arrested  without  (he  cipini 
permission  of  the  Chamber  to  which  lie  be- 
longs. 

50.  The  Diet  can  only  discuss  (he  sobjecti 
refeiTed  to  its  deliberation  by  the  preseot  fin. 
damenlal  law,  or  especially  broagfat  usderiti 
consideration  by  the  Grand  Doke. 

51.  A  commission  of  the  representative  My 
shall  be  formed  of  the  President  of  the  lut 
sitting,  three  othei  members  of  the  Fifstyind 
six  of  tbe  Second  Chamber.  The  hosjiiess  of 
thin  commission  is  limited  to  tbe  run  it- 
pre8«ly  mentioned  in  the  present  decree,  or 
to  subjects  referred  lo  it  from  the  Diet,  viii^ 
the  con&ent  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  commission  rauit  be  chosen  before  tie 
close  of  the  Diet,  or  before  any  prorogatiga 
thereof,  in  both  Chambers,  by  a  reUtive  bm- 
jority  of  votes. 

52.  The  Chambers  cannot  assemble  of  t^cr 
own  accord,  nor  deliberate  after  their  diHeit- 
tion  or  pro/ogation. 

IV.  Authority  of  the  Rtpreieniaiite  Btif. 

53.  No  tax  can  I>e  imposed  or  krid 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers. 

54.  The  revenue  law  will  be  rejuJarij 
passed  for  two  years.  Such  duties,  bovem, 
as  in  consequence  of  contracts  are  sppropnikd 
for  a  longer  time,  can  andergo  no  altentin 
before  tbe  expiration  of  such  contracts. 

55.  Along  with  the  plan  of  (he  reveoBiiiv 
will  be  given  the  State  budget,  aad  a  detaiW 
view  of  the  applieation  of  the  mna  fruiH 
for  the  previous  years.  No  charge  sbali  k 
made  for  secret  expenditure,  without  a  frittca 
assurance  from  theGrand  Duke,  couotenipf^ 
by  the  State-Ministry,  to  ccrti^  ibt  ik 
sums  are  or  shall  be  applied  fbr  tbe  ml 
interests  of  the  Stale. 

56.  The  Chambers  cannot  connect  coadKioBi 
to  the  levying;  of  taxes. 

57.  No  loan  can^  be  legal  withoBt  ike 
concurrence  of  the  Chambers,  except  ko^i^tf 
those  loans  by  which  fixed  receipts  art  auticipi- 
ted  for  fixed  expenditures,  as  well  as  ikc 
revenues  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which,  8cc«f<i- 
in£;  (o  its  fundameutal  laws,  are  applied  to  l]»t 
object. 

In  case  of  an  extraordinary,  uofoieieefl, 
and  urgent  slate  necessity,  the  amoaot  ^ 
which  would  not  be  eqnivalcnt  to  sn  extnordi- 
nary  assembling  of  the  Chambers,  and  « 
which  a  vote  of  credit  could  not  extcod,  tk 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Cominittfe  w 
sufficient  to  render  the  receipt  legal.  1^ 
necessary  proceedings  must  be  referred  to  ih 
next  Diet. 

58.  No  domaia  can  be  alienated  witbott 
the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  except  it^ 
nlienntions  as  have  been  alresdy  cooclBdN 
for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  the  rccl«D|»ti«» « 
fiefs,  hticditary  property,  &c.  or  the  porck* 
of  buildings  and  lands  situated  in  neigbbooriBS 
states ;  and  all  alienations  which  haw  be« 
made  with  views  of  state  economy,  iottx 
promotion  of  egricaltmr,  w  to  reniow J 
prejudicial  managemeDt.  TbercdfiiDptiot»» 
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be  applied  to  new  acqoigUions,  or  paid  ai 
ioteitst  to  Che  liqaidatiDg  fund. 

59.  Though  the  domaios,  accord in|f  to  the 
^oeral  and  acknowledged  principlea  of  the 
State  and  Royal  privileges,  are  indisputably 
the  patrimooial  property  of  the  Sorereign  and 
his  family,  and  we,  in  virtue  of  onr  office  as 
head  of  the  family,  hereby  confirm  them  to  be 
so,  yet  we  will  devote  to  the  mainteoance  of 
the  country's  burdens  the  produce  of  the 
domains,  besides  the  Civil  List  and  other 
depending  taxes,  nntil  by  the  restoration  of 
th«  Finances  we  shall  be  enabled  to  relieve  our 
aubjects  according  to  our  Hincere  wish. 

The  Civil  List  cannot  be  increased  without 
the  consent  Of  the  Chambers,  nor  diminished 
without  the  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

60."  All  plans  of  law  relating  to  finance 
mast,  in  the  first  place  be  submitted  to  Ibe 
Sec:ond  Chamber,  and  if  adopted  there,  mnstt, 
without  alteration,  be  laid  before  the  First 
Chamber,  to  be  finally  accepted  or  rejected. 

61.  If  the  majority  of  the  First  Chamber 
should  not  agree  to  the  decision  of  the 
Second,  the  assenting  and  dissenting  voices  of 
both  Chambers  ronst  be  added  together,  and 
the  result  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
united  voices. 

63.  Old  and  not  permanent  taxes  roust  be 
continued  for  6  months  after  the  stipulated 
tiine,  if  the  Diet  be  dissolved,  before  a  new 
budget  can  be  brought  forward,  or  if  the  State 
deliberation  be  delayed. 

63.  During  preparations  for  war,  or  whilst 
a  war  is  carrying  on,  the  Grand  Dulce,  for  the 
speedy  and  effectual  fnlfillment  of  his  federal 
duties,  and  even  befoix;  he  has  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Diet  may  legally  levy  loans  and 
war.taxes.  In  that  case,  the  Diet  will  exercise 
a  great  influence  and  co-operation  in  the 
administration,  for  two  members  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Commission  will  be  appointed  to 
watch  that  the  sums  raised  for  carrying  on  the 
war  be  really  and  exclusively  applied  to  that 
parpose. 

64.  No  law  concluded  in  the  Constitutional 
Act  can  be  extended  or  altered  without  the 
<x>Dsent  of  a  msjority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  of  both  Chambers. 

6b,  In  all  other  laws  concerning  the  freedom 
of  persons  or  relative  to  State  property,  new 
l^eaeral  laws,  or  the  alteration  or  the  prumul- 
l^ation  of  the  existing  laws,  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  each  of  the  two  Chambers  is  re- 
quisite. 

66.  The  Grand  Duke  ratifies  and  promul- 
l^tes  the  hiws,  and  orders  all  that  ia  necessary 
for  their  execution  and  maintainaoce. 

67.  The  Cbarobeni  are  allowed  to  make  re- 
presentations respecting  ordinances  in  which 
dispositions  have  been  introduced  which  they 
consider  inimical  to  their  right  of  consent, 
and  which  shall,  on  the  complaints  being 
known,  be  immediately  rendered  ineffectual. 
On  statmg  grounds  to  the  Grand  Duke,  ihey 
can  solicit  the  proposal  of  a  law.  They  have 
Wk  right  to  point  out  to  the  Government  abuses 
in  the  Administration  which  come  within  their 


knowledge.  They  have  the  right  of  lodging 
formal  complaints  against  Ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  offices  of  State,  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  or  of  acknowledged 
Constitutional  privileges.  A  particular  law 
shall  determine  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
the  degree  of  the  punishmeut,  and  the  decid- 
ing authority. 

Complaints  of  individual  citizens  concerning 
the  violation  of  their  Constitutional  privileges 
cannot  be  received  by  the  Chambers  except  in 
writing,  and  then  not  accepted  unlew  the 
complainant  shall  prove  that  lie  has  in  vain 
appe'aled  for  redress  to  the  proper  local  juris- 
dictions, a'nd  lastly  to  the  Ministry  of  State. 

No  representation  or  complaint  can  be 
bronght  before  the  Grand  Duke,  without  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  each  of  the  two 
Chambers. 

V.  Opening  of  the  Sitiingrf  of  ike  Diei-^ 
Forms  of  Deliberation, 

01.  Each  Diet  must  be  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  united  Chambers,  by  the  Grand 
Duke  in  person,  or  by  a  Commission  appointed 
by  him. 

69.  The  members,  on  their  first  admission 
to  the  Diet,  take  the  following  oath: 

^  f  swear  fidelity  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  ^  to  observe  and  main- 
tain the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Diet  only  to 
advise  the  general  welfare  and  advantage  of 
the  country,  without  respect  to  orders  or 
classes,  according  to  my  sincere  conviction.-^ 
So  help  me  God  and  bis  sacrvd  Gospel." 

70.  No  Government  proposition  can  be  dis- 
cussed or  submitted  to  a  vote  until  it  has  been 
referred  to  a  particular  Committee,  and  a  re- 
port thereupon  has  been  made. 

71.  The  Government  Commissioners  meet 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Diet  for  the  previous 
examination  of  law  projects,  on  all  occasions 
in  which  either  party  judges  such  conference 
neressary.  No  essential  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  plan  of  any  law,  unless  it  ha 
been  discussed  with  the  Government  Commis' 
sioners  in  such  conference. 

72.  After  a  law  project  has  been  reported, 
the  Cbambeni  may  again  refer  it  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee. 

73.  A  law  project  or  any  other  propositmn 
brought  from  one  Chamber  to  the  other  may, 
if  not  relative  to  financial  objects,  be  with 
amendments,  previously  considered  according 
to  article  71,  in  a  Committee,  sent  back  to  the 
Chamber  whence  it  came. 

74.  Every  valid  decision  of  either  Chamber 
requires,  where  no  exception  is  expressly  esta- 
blished, an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  assembly.  When  there  is  an  equal  divi- 
sion,  the  President  gives  the  casting  vote.  In 
financial  questions,  when  the  votes  of  both 
Chambers  are  counted,  the  President  of  the 
Second  Chamber  has  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes. 

The  vote  is  given  by  pronouncing  with  an 
audible  voice,  the  word— ** Content,"  or  **Non- 
coutcnt."  But,  in  the  election  of  Candidates 
for  the  Presidentship  of  the  second  Chamber, 
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the  members  of  the  Representative  Commii 
■ion  and  of  the  Committees  the  choice  is  deci- 
ded by  a  majority  of  voles  given  by  ballot. 

In  the  first  Chamber,  10  members  ;  in  the 
•econd,  35,  includinf  the  PresidenU^  make 
complete  Chambers  for  business.  In  both 
Chambers  to  render  valid  deliberations  res- 
pecting any  change  of  the  Constitution,  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  must  be  present. 

75.  Both  Chambers  can  either  by  the  whole 
or  through  Commissions,  hold  conferences 
together.  Their  ordinary  relations  to  each 
other  are  limited  to  the  communication  of 
their  respective  decisions.  Deputations  can 
only  be  delegated  after  permission  obtained 
from  the  Grand  Duke. 

76.  The  Ministers,  Members  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  grand  ducal  Commissioner, 
have  access  to  every  public  and  private  sitting 
of  either  Chamber,  and  must  be  heard  on  all 
discussions  if  they  desire  it.  If  not  members 
of  the  Chamber,  they  retire  on  a  division,  and 
the  debate  cannot  be  resumed  in  their  ah- 
fence. 

77.  No  written  speeches  can  be  read  except 
by  the  Government  Commissioners,  and  the 
members  of  the  Representative  Commission. 

78.  The  sitting  of  both  Cham^^ers  are  pub- 
lic. They  becume  secret  on  Ihe  request  of 
the  Guvemment  Commissioners,  when  they 
have  communications  to  make  which  they  aie 
of  opinion  ought  tu  be  private,  and  on  the  de- 
sire of  any  ihree  members,  with  whom,  after 
the  strangers  have  withdrawn,  at  least  one 
fourth  of  the  members  must  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  secret  deliberation. 

79.  The  order  whereby  the  deputies  of  the 
landed  proprielors,  the  towns,  and  the  baili. 
wicks  go  out  is  determined  by  lot  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Diet.  One  half  of  the  territo- 
rial deputies  vacate  their  seats  in  the  year 
1623,  and  one  half  every  subsequent  four 
years.  In  1621,  one  fourth  of  the  deputies  of 
the  towns  or  bailiwicks  are  excluded,  and, 
afterwards,  one  fourth  every  two  years. 

80.  In  the  first  elections,  all  contests  res- 
pecting the  validity  of  the  returns  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Government  Central  Cc^mmis. 
sion,  which  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  Constitutional  Law. 

81.  The  opening  of  the  6rst  Diet  will  take 
place  on  the  Ist  of  February,   I8I9. 

82.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  when  the 
Constitution  is  put  in  activity,  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  all  braqcbes  of  administra- 
tion'and  legislation  will  continue,  till  mea- 
fures  be  taken  on  these  subjects,  in  concert 
wiih  the  Diet.  The  first  Budget  will,  in  par- 
ticular, be  provisionally  executed. 

83.  The  present  Constitution  is  placed  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. 

Given  under  our  hand,  and  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State.  Griesbacb,  Aug.  22, 
1818. 

(L  S.)  CHARLES. 

JSy  command  of  hit  Roj/al  Wghnest,  WEISS. 
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It  is  far  from  being  ao  easy  task  to 
determine  what  provisions  of  polirj 
should  be  introduced  as  Constitutional 
Articles,  and  what  should  bt  left  to 
the  sanction  of  S^tatute  l^w. — States- 
men,  not  accustomed  to  Representation, 
are  too  apt  to  descend  to  minutiaf^  which 
were  much  better  left  to  subsequent  re- 
gulation.  What   should   induca  the 

Grand  Duke  to  include  the  Fire^Insor' 
a  nee,  the  donations  to  Public  Charities, 
the  Lay  and  Clerical  Widow^s  Chest, 
No.  20,  in  his  Constitution,  we  have  do 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  should  seem, 
that  these  were  proper  subjects  for  rrgn- 
lation  by  law,  rather  than  for  esub- 
lishment  by  a  Constitution.  Nor  are 
we  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the 
"  immediate  naturalization**  confernd 
on  foreigners,  merely  by  their  recep- 
tion of  offices  of  state.  In  our  judg- 
ment, somewhat  of  greater  solemnity 
is  demanded  on  the  admission  of  aa 
alien  to  the  advantages  of  a  native-bon 
subject :  the  consent  of  the  natioo,  hj 
its  representatives,  is  the  proper  mode; 
in  which,  causes  of  exception — if  there 
be  any — may  be  noticed,  caovasset],  ex- 
plained, and  removed;  to  say  notfaiag 
on  the  proper  notice  to  (or  of)  that  state 
from  which  a  person,  competent  to  an 
Official  Situation,  removes  hisallegianre* 

The  contemplating  of  all  persons  as 
equal  in  the  eje  of  the  law,  whatever 
be  their  religious  creed,  is  conformable 
to  the  liberal  sentiments  now  prevailing; 
— but  we  are  extremely  sorry  to  notice 
so  gross  an  impropriety— (we  hope  it  is 
merely  the  fault  of  the  translation)  as 
describing:  «•  the  three  Christian  confer 
sions,''  Nos.  9,  37,  as  "  three  Christian 
felfgionSi'^  No.  19.  There  csm  be  but 
one  Christian  religion^  though  there 
may  be  an  infinity  of  Christian  confes- 
sions. And  wo  rather  notice  this  mis- 
application of  terms,  because  it  has  oc- 
casionally disgusted  us,  in  some  of  ovr 
tnost  logical  ecclesiastical  writers. 

That  in  criminal  affairs  no  man  should 
be  withdrawn  from  his  regular  judges — 
nor  be  arrested,  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  legal  forms — nor  detained  more 
ibaa /orti/'eighi  hours,  without  a  bear- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  bis  arrest. 
No.  15^  is  a  most  important  provision. 
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Amoog  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  for- 
mer system  of  French  Government,  the 
L^ttres  de  Cachet  were  pre-eminent: 
they  imprisoned  a  man  for  an  indefinite 
time  ;  on  indefinite  grounds  ;  and  when 
favouritism  wa?  fashionable — and  when 
was  it  not? — they  were  abused  to  pur- 
poses tht;  most  inonstrons,  and  intrigues 
the  most  scandalous  :-»then,  supposing 
a  change  of  ministry — the  new  minis- 
ters rarely  troubled  themselves  to  exa- 
mine the  lists  of  prisoners,  scrupulously ; 
and  the  party  continued  incarcerated, 
without  cause  assisfned,  till  doomsday. 

The  reader  will  remark  the  valuable 
qualification  deemed  necessary  to  render 
a  Member  of  the  l.egislature  Hisrible. 
We  knuw,  that  qualification  by  property 
has  been  objected  to  by  some  of  our  most 
competent  politicians :  no  question  but 
it  restricts  the  choice  of  the  Constitu- 
ents, t«»  a  certain  degree;  and  so  far  it 
infringes  on  liberty  ;  nevertheless,  on 
the  whole,  its  advantages  appear  to 
counierbs»lance  its  disadvantages ;  it  ex- 
cludes, in  the  first  instance,  a  number 
of  adventurers,  whose  abilities  might 
juKt  be  equal  to  doing  of  mischief,  but 
not  of  good ;  whose  integrity  uo  man 
but  themselves,  or  their  fellows,  would 
vouch  for,  and  who,  therefore,  would  be 
exposed  to  all  the  temptations  attendant 
on  corruption : — not,  perhaps,  direct — 
but  to  save  appearances,  in  any,  or  in 
all,  of  those  indire<  t  modes,  which 
practised  agents  know  how  to  present, 
without  committing  their  principals. 
It  is  but  just,  that  those  who  consult 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  should 
have  a  visible  stake  in  that  country.  A 
Legislator  should  not  be  an  indifferent 
ag^ent,  like  a  Jew,  or  like  a  vagabond, 
wbo  is  an  alien  every  where ;  but  he 
should  be  a  man  of  property  as  well  as 
of  probity. 

A  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
represents  not  so  much,  or  so  exclu- 
sively, the  town  thai  sends  him,  as  the 
empire  at  large ;  and  he  is  bound  to 
promote  the  general  weal,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  personal  constituents. 
We  presume  that  such  is  the  intention 
of  Article  48  of  this  Constitution ; 
**  The  members  are  to  vote  according  to 
their  own  conviction  :  they  most  receive 
no  inetrttctions  from  their  constituents." 


It  is  confessed,  that  some  of  the  "  in- 
structions" forced  on  British  represen- 
satives  by  their  constituents,  have  been 
sufficiently  absurd :  they  have  exposed 
tht^r  authors  to  the  scorn  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  as  it  should  seem,  to  the 
contempt  of  foreigners,  of  which,  proba- 
bly, this  article  is  a  proof.  What  could 
induce  the  Grand  Duke  to  insert  this  pro- 
hibition, unless  he  had  observed  the  abuse 
of  such  a  practice  ?  And,  surely,  a  legis- 
lator voting  contrary  to  his  conviction — 
consequently,  contrary  to  his  oath,  ex- 
hibits that  pitifid,  mean  spirited,  and 
even  criminal  indecision  of  character, 
which  justly  subjects  him  to  the  aversion 
of  his  Go-adjutors  in  council,  and  to  the 
censure,  if  not  the  hatred  of  bis  fellow 
subjects. 

There  is  a  somewhat  singnlar  provi- 
sion— and  we  think  it  extremely  objec- 
tionable, in  Art.  01. — "  If  the  majority 
of  the  First  Chamber  should  not  agree  to 
the  decision  of  the  Second,  the  assent- 
ing and  dissenting  voices  shall  be  added 
together,  and  the  result  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  united  voices."  This 
complex  machinery  will  be  found  un- 
wieldy and  cumbersome,  in  practice. 
It  reduces  the  arguments  used  in  debate 
to  a  mere  nuUity ;  it  exposes  the  dignity 
of  the  First  Chamber  to  the  hazard  of 
collision  with  the  second ;  and  it  risks  a 
triumph  of  the  Second  Chamber  by  th«. 
number  of  its  votes,  over  the  plainest 
dictates  of  duty  and  common  sense, 
emanating  from  the  First  Chamber.  It 
renders  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
state,  dependent,  more  or  less,  more 
frequently,  or  more  seldom,  as  accident 
may  determine,  on  the  elected  branch 
of  the  legislature ;  and  consequently, 
the  very  men,  who  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  habit,  are  the  best  qualified 
for  decision,  are  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  that  independence  which  is  the  very 
article  that  renders  their  decision  valu- 
able. 

The  intercourse  between  a  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  cannot  be  too  easy, 
under  the  security  of  certain  forms  ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  has  erred  egregiously, 
in  the  stipulation  at  the  close  of  Art.  67. 
''No  representation  or  complaint,  can  be 
brought  before  the  Grand  Duke  without 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  each  of 
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the  two  Chambers."  This  is  worded 
much  too  generally :  it  follows  the 
**  Complaints  of  individual  citizens.*'— 
But,  the  head  of  a  people  should  always 
be  accessible  to  complaints  from  any  of 
that  people :  he  should  always  have'  it 
in  his  power  to  refer  such  complaints,  by 
his  ministers,  to  the  Chambers  ;  as  well 
as  to  receive  such  complaints  from  the 
Chambers.  He  should  not  punish  with- 
out the  forms  of  law  and  the  authority 
of  justice ;  but  he  should  be  free  to  hear. 
He  should  condemn  no  man ;  but  the 
reception  of  complaint  is  not  condemna- 
tion :  and  very  often,  a  few  words 
spoken  in  private,  may  more  effectually, 
and  more  wisely,  redress  a  grievance, 
than  if  it  be  blazed  abroad,  made  a 
public  matter,  adopted  as  a  party  affair, 
exposed  to  the  whole  world,  and  subject 
the  state  to  the  contempt,  perhaps  to 
the  ridicule  of  its  envious  or  irritated 
neighbours. 

Too  great  anxiety  to  avoid  evil  is  not 
always  the  forerunner  of  practical  good. 
The  connecting  links  of  a  great  cbai  n,  are 
not  always  the  most  obvious.  Those  by 
which  the  British  Constitution  is  bound 
into  one  machine,  are  rather  understood 
than  expressed.  There  is  a  rational  ex- 
ercise of  common  sense,  that  supersedes 
formal  expressions  in  black  and  white, 
since  such  can  never  meet  all  cases 
which  may  occur;  nor  can  words  and 
phrases  be  varied  from  their  true  intent 
and  purpose  to  meet  occurring  cases : 
whereas,  the  common  understanding  of 
mankind,  guided  by  integrity,  superior 
to  party  feeling,  will  adjust  itself  and  its 
determinations  to  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. 

And  here,  we  may  be  allowed  to  close 
our  remarks.  They  are  offered  with 
perfect  good  will,  and  without  preten- 
sions to  superior  policy.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  by  practice  and  habit,  as 
well  as  by  observation,  under  the  British 
Constitution,  may  be  allowed  to  authorize 
Britons  in  delivering  their  sentiments  on 
a  subject  like  the  present ;  and  every 
well-informed  compatriot  will  agree  with 
the  corps  of  Paooramists,  that  he  has 
never  yet  seen  that  modern  compendium 
uf  principles  which  has  been  offered  to 
a  state  as  a  Constitution  for  its  accept- 
ance, that  he  would  prefer  in  all  its 


PARTS  to  that  venerable— nay,  that 
Gothic  /  Establishment,  under  wbicb  he 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  bon,  aadthe 
happiness  to  be  protected,  aod  pri- 
vileged. 

Travels  in  Egypt^  Nubia,  Hofy  Laxd, 
Mount  Libanon,  and  CypniSy  io  the  year 
1814.  By  Henry  Light,  Captaia  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  4to.  with  Plates.  £3  ^ 
Rod  well  and  Martin,  London.  1818. 

However,  frequently  Egypt  and  Syra, 
have  been  visited  in  modern  times, yet 
these  countries  must  always  offer  sodc- 
thing  new  to  the  accurate  obserfer;  aod 
their  connexion  with  the  civilized  stale 
of  Europe  must  always  excite  iateret. 
From  the  interesting  extracts  of  Capt 
Light's  Jout  nal  inserted  in  Mr.  Walpok's 
Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asii- 
tic  Turkey,  ♦  we  had  been  led  to  wish 
for  the  entire  communicatioQ  of  his 
Journal ;  and  the  expectations  we  bd 
formed  have  not  been  disappolDtei 
Capt.  L.  is  an  intelligent  traveller,  wh 
sees  things  with  his  own  eyes,  aodb 
communicated  the  results  of  hisjooiM 
in  the  present  elegant  volome. 

Our  author  being  in  garrisoB  it 
Malta,  in  the  year  1814,  obtained  per- 
mission to  travel  io  the  coantries  which 
he  has  described.  He  arrived  at  Ala- 
andria  on  the  27th  of  February,  it  the 
same  year.  Wisely  declining  to  desciibe 
the  antiquities  of  that  city  wfaicb  hare 
already  been  so  well  and  so,  ably  d^ 
scribed  by  Pococke,  Denon,  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  other  eminent  travellers,  car  lo- 
thor  confines  his  attention  to  its  thn 
present  state.  The  number  of  (be  ia- 
habitants  had  been  much  reduced  by 
the  plague  of  the  preceding  year,  wt 
more  than  five  thousand  (oat  of  twelve) 
having  survived  the  ravages  of  that  trt* 
mendous  scourge.  Though  Alexandrii 
contains  great  number  of  Franks,  yet 
every  thing  there  is  oriental.  BoWoo 
are  yoked  to  carts,  droves  of  cioels 
supply  the  place  of  horses.  ITic  ^^ 
lahs  or  labourers  are  driven  to  work,  is 
slaves,  by  the  Turkish  task  masjtti^ 
The  bazars  are  shaded  with  msits,  and 
the  shops  contain  a  solitary  shopoao, 
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sitting  cros8-'leg§^ed  od  the  counter.  Nu- 
merous coffee  houses  enable  the  idle  to 
lounge  d<vay  their  tiooe  at  eastern 
games, 

A  new  governor  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  the  com- 
mand of  Alexandria,  so;netiroe  before 
our  author's  arrival^  he  found  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  city  much  improved  by 
ita  change  of  master^;,  owing  to  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  the  Pasha. 

Crimes  and  punishments  secmrd  to  be 
rare;  the  only  instance  of  capital  punish- 
ment that  had  lately  occurred  was  in  an 
Arab,  who  possessed  a  garden  among  the 
ruins  of  tlie  Arab  villaj^e ;  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  decoying  people,  particularly 
women,  into  his  garden,  as  a  place  of  in- 
trigue ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  female, 
contrived  to  surprise  and  strangle  them  : 
this  conliiiued  for  some  months  ;  many  in- 
habitants wrie  missed,  and  he  was  suspect- 
ed. He  was,  at  last,  induced,  from  fear  of 
discovery,  to  murder  his  accomplice,  which 
led  to  his  conviction  :  he  was  hanged,  as  is 
usual,  by  a  rope  thrown  over  the  walls  at-  j 
tached  io  his  neck,  and  then  drawn  up  by  I 
the  Arab  population  of  the  town.  I 

A  young  LevHiiiine,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  Elfi  Bey,  and  seized  at  the  time  of 
the   Massacre  of  the  Mamelouks,  but   es- 
caped by  the  protection  of  the  favourites 
of  the  Fasha,  observed  to  me,  that  the  go- 
vernment of   Alexandria,   previous  to  its 
being   in    the    possession   of   the  present 
Pasha,  had  been  under  a  military  governor 
and  cadi ;  tbe  former  supreme  ;  the  latter 
bought  his  place   at  Constantniop]e  from 
some  slave  of  the  seraglio,  through  mer- 
chants, to  whom  it  was  first  disposed  of; 
who  might  be  Christians,  but  were  obliged 
to  sell  the  office  to  a  Mahometan.     The 
customs  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Chris- 
tian, who  acted  as  captain  of  the  port,  and 
chief  custom- house    officer.     At  present, 
law-suits  between  natives  and  Levantines 
not  under  the  protection  of  consuls,  were 
settled  by  the  cadi.     Franks  had  their  dis- 
putes arbitrated  by  tlicir  respective  consuls: 
Jaw-suits  between  natives  and  Franks  were 
settled  by  mutual  appeal  to  cadi  and  con- 
sul. 

Io  cases  of  capital  punishment,  the  mili- 
tary governor  awarded  if.  Witnesses,  or 
confession  of  the  fact,  were  necessary  for 
conviction  :  the  latter  was  often  extorted 
by  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
inflicted  with  thongs  of  hide  twisted  with 
nietal,  and  the  hand  drawn  back  in  giving 
the  blow,  by  which  the  flesh  was  lace- 
rated.   For  slight  ofieoceSy  the  cadi  had 


the  power  of  ordering  the  bastinado  on  the 
back  with  the  palm-branch  :  both  punj&b- 
inents  were  geherally  inflicted  at  niglit, 
Ueath  to  the  natives  was  by  hanging.  The 
military  were  either  decapitated,or  throwti 
into  the  sea  in  a  sack. 

Having  seen  every  thing  worthy  of 
attention  in  Alexandria,  Capt.  Li^ht 
proceeded  thence  ^o  Rosetta  and  €31^0  * 
of  this  latter  city,  each  year  diminifthei 
the  population,  and  adds  to  its  ruins. 
**  Nothing  is  repaired  that  grows  old  ; 
but  still  it  is  ;.n  extraordinaiy  city^' 
where,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
being  the  point  of  union  from  all  parts 
of  the  south  and  west,  an  active  and 
crowded  scene  is  presented.'* 

But  while  Cairo  appears  neglected.  Boo- 
lac,  its  port,  increases.  New  houses  are  buill 
by   merchants,  to   which    they  retire   for 
ch;»nge  of  air  from  Cairo  5  some  of  Ihem 
are  large,  particularly  that  which  Colonel 
Mi?8et  (the   British  Consul-general)  iuha< 
bited  :    it  had  a   garden   attached  to   it  j 
but,  considering  the   excessive  cheapness 
of  provisions,  the  rent  was  higher  in  pro- 
portion than   in    Europe.      The   town   of 
Boolac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo,  from  being 
situated  on  the  river,  is  the  place  where 
all    the   boats  that  trade   with   Cairo  tire 
moored,  and  is  distant  from  it  about  a  mile 
and  a  half;  it  contains  the  naval  arsenal 
and  dock  yard  of  the  Pasha,  the  custom- 
house,      and      government     warehouses. 
Amongst  the  vessels  building,  whose  num- 
t>er  surprised  me,  there  were  several  gun- 
boats of  large  size. 

During  his  residence  here,  our  author 
obtained  much  valuable  information  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  Egypt,  (which  had 
within  a  few  years  undergone  several 
revolutions)  and  also  concerning  the  rise 
of  Mahommed  Ali,  the  present  Pasha  of 
that  country.  We  extract  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  this  extraordinary  map. 

When  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
English  army,  at  the  time  of  our  first  ex- 
pedition, took  place,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1801,  the  Captain  Pasha  of  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  nominated  the  Pasha  left  in  the 
country,  under  whom  was  placed  a  crct- 
ture  of  the  Grand  Visir,  as  Tefterdar  or 
treasurer,,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Cap- 
tain Pasha  and  his  adherents  ;  which  Data- 
rally  produced  a  misunderstanding,  ending 
in  the  deposition  of  the  Pasha,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Damietta,  where  the 
late  lamented  Captain  Hayes  of  the  engi- 
ueers^  aniikd  in  its  defence  i  and  from  that 
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€f  rcumstance  excited  the  reseutment  of  the 
prevailing  party,  by  which  he  wa»  after- 
wards supposed  to  ha\e  been  poisoned. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  fort»  the  Pasha  ei- 
ther escaped,  or  was  sent  off  to  Constanti- 
nople ^  the  troops  elected  another^  who, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  days,  was  as- 
sassinated,, and  another  chosen,  who  retain- 
ed his  authority  for  some  time,  made  head 
against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Mame- 
louks,  and  drove  them  into  Upper  Egypt, 
where  they  had  Girgeh  for  their  limit. 
Previous  to  this,  Mahommed  Ali  had  con- 
trived to  conceal  his  ambitious  views,  and 
had  been  continued  in  the  command  of  his 
troops,  neither  exciting  the  suspicion,  nor 
losing  the  con6dence  of  the  leaders.  He 
derived  his  origin  from  Thrace,  became  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Grand  Signor  ; 
and,  from  his  good  conduct,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Bem  Basliee,  answering  to  that 
of  Colonel  with  Europeans.  He  and  his 
followers  formed  part  of  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Visir  in  Egypt,  in  aid  of  ours  against 
the  French:  after  whose  expulsion  he  re- 
mained under  the  first  Pasha,  Without 
possessing  the  slightest  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, Mahomed  Ali  had  great  natural  ta- 
lents. He  was  a  politician  of  the  school  of 
Machiavel,  complete  master  of  dissimula- 
tion, in  common  with  most  of  the  Turks, 
whose  gravity  and  self-command,  when 
any  end  is  to  be  gained,  seem  to  increase 
with  their  rank  :  cool  and  designing,  he 
found  himself  in  a  country  presenting  a 
fair  field  for  his  ambition,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  push  to  its  utmost.  The  first 
Pasha  was  expelled  by  a  second,  who,  as  I 
•aid  before,  was  assassinated,  and  a  third 
chosen.  Mahommed  had  not'  yet  shown 
himself :  he  had  followed  the  stream, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  his  new  mas- 
ters. The  last  Pa^ha  made  him  com- 
mander of  the  troo|>s,  intrusted  him  with 
the  expedition  against  the  Mamelouks,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  his  advancement ; 
for,  in  his  situation  as  general,  he  gained 
the  love  of  the  army,  by  moderation  and  at- 
tention to  the  wants  of  the  soldiers ;  he 
was  feared  by  them,  for  resolute  conduct  in 
cases  of  disobedience.  The  subordinate 
chiefs  knew  that  the  reigning  Pasha  had  no 
one  to  support  his  authority  but  Mahom- 
med Ali,and  that  the  former  had  not  shown 
any  great  talents  to  merit  their  confidence. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mahommed  Ali  was 
tent  against  the  Mamelouks.'  The  time 
had  arrived  for  him  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs ;  he  explained  them  to  his  friends, 
who  gave  him  encouragement ;  the  Mame- 
louks were  checked  ^  he  returned  then  to- 
wards Cairo,  having  first  assumed  the  title 
•f  Pasha.    He  was  met  on  his  way  by  a 


body  of  troops  belonging  to  his  former  nut. 
ter,  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the  first  tiewi  of 
his   revolt,  who  soon   ranged  tbemselva 
under  his  standard.  Thus  strengtheaed,  be 
hastened    to   Cairo,    where  the  reipio^ 
Pasha,  after  a  short  resistance  in  the  citidfi, 
surrendered  ;    and   was    allowed  to  quit 
Egypt,  with  bis  treasure  and  famiiy^A 
trait  of  humanity  rarely  to  ht  met  with 
amongst  Turks.    The  first  step  ofMiboD* 
med  Ali  was  to  free  himself  from  ali  tboie 
chiefs  who  might  hereafter  t)ecoiDe  bii  ri- 
vals, permitting  them  to  quit  the  coootrj 
with  their  wealth  unmolested.   Hiitbrots 
or  persuasions  soon  leA  him  witbontacoD- 
petitor,  and  surrounded  only  by  bisinaie- 
diate  dependants  «nd  relations.    Hit  nat 
step  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ma- 
melouks, to  whom  he  entirely  abaodosed 
the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  Girgcb. 
Alexandria  was  oot  a  part  oftheFnlu- 
lie.  being  governed   by  a  chief  sent  fron 
Constantinople.     It  was  an  essential  object 
to  the  Paaha*s  commercial  designs  to  oUud 
it.    The  arrival  of  the   English  uoder  Ge- 
neral Fraser,  and  the  subsequent  treatf, 
gave  it  to  him.     His   attention  wasoov 
divided  between  war  and  commerce.  TIk 
war  in  Spain  and  Portugal  brought hian 
immense  revenue  from  the  exportatioo  of 
corn,  and  enabled  him  to  carrji  ontwir 
against  the  Wahabbees.     Tfie  trade  u 
corn  through  Alexandria  remained  estiKij 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pasha's  ageoti ;  vbi 
finding  such  considerable  profits  fran  Ht 
imagined  that  all  other  trade  might  be  Bo- 
nopolised  by  their  master,  who  irooldlki 
command   the  purses  of  foreigneri.  Our 
successes  in  Spam  having  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  corn,  his  monopoly  had  efled 
contrary  to  his  hopes:    and  there  vnt 
general  stagnation   of  trade,  which  ka 
since  begun  to  circulate,  from  other  lei- 
sures being  pursued.     Though  the  corf(t> 
pondence  of  the  Mamelouks  with  oareoa* 
manders  was  not  unknown  to  tiiePaibi» 
yet  as  the  time  was  not  favourable  fcr 
showing  his  resentment,  be  waited  Ibr  lo 
opportunity  to  crush  them,  and  to  establiib 
himself  securely  in  his  government  bj  tbar 
destruction. 

Although  Mahommed  Ali  bad  tli« 
attained  Soverei^  power,  be  did  «< 
hold  it  unmolested.  The  Wahabeesgiw 
him  much  trouble  by  their  jncufoo* 
and  depredations  ;  and  the  Porte  seattly 
fomented  reTolutions  against  him.  H* 
has,  however,  continued  to  hold  be 
power  to  this  day,  in  defiance  of  iB 
attempts  to  subvert  bis  authority. 

Though  this  Pasha  monopolised  trad*. 
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yet  be  protected  tiaders.  Christians 
were  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  Mussol- 
men,  nor  could  the  Turkish  soldier  in- 
salt  the  Giaour  or  infidel  (as  the  Chris- 
tians are  contemptuously  termed),  with 
impunity.  The  following  instance  of 
summary  punishment  had  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  the  inclination  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  to  tyrannize  over  the  Franks. 

Two  merchants  were  riding  on  mules 
towards  Fostak  (Old  Cairo)  when  they 
were  met  by  a  couple  of  armed  Albanians, 
on  their  way  to  a  large  barrack  between 
Fostak  and  Cairo;  they  stopped  the 
Franks,  obliged  them  to  dismount,  and 
proceeded,  without  any  ceremony,  mount- 
ed on  their  mules.  Unfortunately  for  the 
soldiers,  the  Pasha  overtook  the  merchants, 
who  were  returning  home  in  the  heat  of 
Iheday  on  foot;  and  knowing  them  to  be 
men  who  never  walked,  asked  the  reason 
why  they  were  on  foot  ;  and  being  told 
what  had  happened,  rode  off  immediately 
to  the  barracks,  where  he  found  out  the 
oBTenders ;  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
had  their  heads  instantly  struck  off.  The 
effect  of  this  was,  that  the  Franks  were 
never  after  molested. 

Having  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  to  commence  his 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  our  adventurous  au- 
thor embarked  on  board  a  boat  of  12  or 
14  tons  burthen,  belonging  to  a  respect- 
able Arab  Rais.  His  crew  consisted  of 
five  men,  beside  the  Rais,  and  his  son, 
a  lad.  When  the  wind  was  favourable 
they  sailed  up  the  river ;  when  it  was 
contrary  they  moored.  In  his  progress 
up  the  Nile,  Capt.  Light  took  notice  of 
the  Egyptian  process  of  making  sugar. 
The  canes  were  cut  in  his  presence,  part 
being  used  for  the  juice,  and  part  for 
planting. 

The  latter  was  performed  by  digging 
furrows  five  or  six  inches  deep,  in  which 
were  placed  horizontally,  portions  of  the 
tugar-caue,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  joints ; 
they  were  then  covered  with  earth,  and 
constantly  watered  by  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  communicated  by  means  of  chan- 
nels, into  which  it  was  raised  by  wheels  or 
by  buckets ;  and  in  a  short  time  each  joint 
sebds  forth'  a  shoot,  which  becomes  a  sugar- 
cane, and  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
remains  covered  with  water. 

I  found,  from  one  of  the  overseers 
tbat  the  same  ground  cannot  be  planted 
every  year.  Each  feddan  of  earth  (about 
nn  acre  and  a  half,)  thus  planted^  ought  to 


produce  five  cantars  of  sugar  (nearly  one 
hundred  weight). 

The  method  of  expressing  the  juice  is 
very  simple.  The  mill  |s  composed  of  two 
rollers,  serving  as  axle-trees  to  two  verti- 
cal wheels  moved  by  a  horizontal  one  on 
the  top,  supported  by  two  upright  posts, 
having  a  traverse  one,  on  the  centre  of 
which  the  horizontal  wheel  moves:  this  is 
set  in  motion  by  one  or  more  buffaloes, 
yoked  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever  connected 
with  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  wheel. 
Under  the  rollers  is  a  reservoir  to  receive 
the  juice  :  a  man  sits  between  the  two  up- 
right posts,  withiii  reach  of  a  load  of  su- 
gar-canes, which  he  places  by  seven  or 
eight  at  a  time  between  the  rollers.  The 
juice  thus  expressed  is  a  sweet  yellowish 
water ;  which  being  boiled,  the  sugar  is 
extracted  in  the  shape  of  molasses.  This 
is  again  refined  coarsely,  and  made  into  • 
small  loaves  of  about  three  pounds  weight, 
of  a  sparkling  open  grain,  very  sweet,  in- 
clined to  the  colour  of  Lisbon  sugar. 

At  Sicut,  our  author  obtained  addi- 
tional firmans  for  proceeding  into  Nu- 
bia. Of  this  town,  now  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  great  Mart  for 
slaves,  he  has  given  us  a  pleasing  de- 
scription. Quitting  this  place,  he  em- 
barked for  Philae,  by  the  same  route 
which  had  been  followed  by  Mr.  Legh, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  given  a 
brief  notice*.  Capt.  Light  has  survey- 
ed and  described  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity,  with  the  eye  of  a 
scholar,  and  of  an  artist,  and  has  illus- 
trated them  with  numerous  engravings  . 
which  convey  more  accurate  ideas  of 
them  than  can  be  given  by  any  mere 
description,  however  accurate  it  may  be. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people  are  in- 
troduced, from  which  we  select  a  few 
instances. 

In  his  progress  through  the  village,  "  I 
was  met,"  he  says,  "  by  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  I  found  was  called  the  Aga ; 
who  prayed  me,  in  the  patriarchal  manner, 
to  '*  tarry  till  the  sun  was  gone  down ;  to 
alight,  refresh  myself,  and  partake  of  the 
food  he  would  prepare  for  the  stranger." 

I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation.  A  clean 
mat  was  spread  for  me  under  the  shade  of 
the  wall  of  his  house,  and  refreshments, 
consisting  of  wheaten  cake,  broken  into 
small  bits  and  put  into  water  sweetened 
with  date-juice,    were  brought  me  in  a    , 


•  See  Lit.  Pan,  N.S.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  9H-914. 
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ivooden  bowl ;  then  curds,  with  liquid  but- 
ler and  preserved  dates  }  and  lastly,  a  bowl 
of  milk. 

Having  taken  what  I  wanted,  1  entered 
4  he  door  of  the  Aga*8  house,  which,  like  all 
I  he  rest,  was  of  mud.  1  found  myself  in  a 
room  separated  from  the  other  part  ot  the 
house  by  a  court,  and  covered  by  a  &imp!e 
roof  of  palm-tree  branches.  This  was  the 
place  of  his  Divan.  Here  my  mat  and 
T  ushion  were  brought  me ;  and  the  natives 
flocked  about,  with  their  usual  questions, 
whether  I  came  to  look  for  money  ;  whe- 
ther Christians  or  Moslems,  English  or 
French,  built  the  temples.  My  pencil  they 
did  not  understand,  and  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  use  of  a  pocket  fork  that 
T  showed  them,  and  for  which  they  had  no 
name.  The  aga,  having  prepared  a  dinner 
for  me,  invited  several  of  the  natives  to  sit 
down.  Water  was  brought  in  a  skin,  by 
an  attendant,  to  wash  our  hands.  Two 
hxvh  roasted  were  served  up  on  wheaten 
cakes  in  a  wooden  bowl,  covered  with  a. 
»mall  mat,  and  a  number  of  the  same  cakes 
in  another;  in  the  centre  of  these  was  li- 
quid butter  and  preserved  dates.  These 
were  divided,  broken  up,  and  mixed  toge- 
ther by  some  of  the  party,  whilst  others 
pulled  the  fowls  to  pieces  ;  which  done,  the 
party  began  to  eat  as  fast  as  they  could  ; 
getting  up,  one  after  the  other,  as  soon  as 
their  hunger  was  satisfied  ;  the  aga  in  the 
mean  time  looking  on.* 

During  my  visit,  I  observed  an  old  imam 
attempt  to  perform  a  cure  on  one  of  the 
n^tires,  who  came  to  him  on  account  of  a 
head-ache  from  which  he  soffered.  It  was 
done  in  the  following  manner :  the  patient 
tqaatted  himself  down  near  the  Imam,  who 
putting  his  finger  and  thumb  to  the  pa- 
tient's forehead,  closed  them  gradually  to- 
gether, pinching  the  skin  into  wrinkles  as 
he  advanced,  mumbling  a  prayer,  spitting 
on  the  ground,  and  lastly  on  the  part  af- 
fected. This  continued  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  the  patient  got  up,  tbo- 
nmghly  convinced  he  should  soon  be  well. 

This  style  of  cure  seems  to  l)e  a  common 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  at  Er- 
meot,  the  ancient  Hermontis,  an  old  wo- 
man applied  to  me  for  medicine  for  a  dis. 
ease  in  her  eyes,  and  on  my  giving  her 
some  directions  she  did  not  seem  to  like, 
requested  me  to  spit  in  her  eyes,  which  I 
did  ',  and  she  went  away,  blessed  me,  and 
was  well  satisfied  of  the  certainty  of  her 
cure. 


•  **  And  Abraham  ran  into  the  herd,  &c. 
...•>•  .^and  he  stood  by  them^  and  they  did 
at'*     Gen$sis,  chap,  xviii,  7,  8. 


The  Nubian  language  is  differeat  from 
the  Arabic.  The  latter,  as  acquired  from 
books  and  a  teacher,  had  been  of  very  lit- 
tle use  to  me  in  Egypt  itself ;  but  here, not 
even  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Lower  Nile 
would  serve  for  common  iutercoune,  ex- 
cept in  that  district  extending  from  Duk- 
k^y  to  Deir,  where  the  Nubian  is  k)st,and 
Arabic  prevails  again  :  a  curious  circun- 
stance;  and,  when  considered  with ao ob* 
servation  of  the  lighter  colour  of  this  peo- 
ple, leads  to  a  belief  of  their  bein^  de- 
scended from  Arabs.  The  Nubian,  in 
speaking,  gave  me  an  idea  of  whatlbafe 
heard  of  the  clucking  of  Hottentots.  \l 
seems  a  succession  of  monosyllables,  ac- 
companied with  a  rise  and  fall  of  voice  tbat 
is  not  disagreeable. 

Our  anthor  observed  but  few  tram 
among  the  Nubians  of  government,  hv, 
or  religion.     They  recognise  no  master. 

Although  the  cashief  or  sovereign  of 
Deir  claims  a  nominal  command  of  the 
country,  it  extends  no  farther  thiH  sending 
his  soldiers  to  collect  their  tax,  or  rest, 
called  Mini.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  waj 
named  as  sovereign  ih  all  transadioss 
from  Cairo  to  Assuaii.  Here,  and  beyond, 
as  far  as  I  went,  the  reigning  Sultan  Mib* 
mood  was  considered  the  sovereign ;  (boa|k 
the  catrtiiePs  was  evidently  the  powerlbey 
feared  the  most.  They  look  forredreiirf 
injuries  to  their  own  means  of  rcfcogCi 
which,  in  cases  of  blood,  exteuds  froooM 
generation  to  the  other,  till  blood  is  repaid 
by  blood.  On  this  account,  tbej  tre 
obliged  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  aid 
armed ;  and,  in  this  manner,  eves  tbdr 
daily  labours  are  carried  on :  the  very 
boys  go  armed.  They  profess  to  be  tt- 
lowers  of  Mahomet,  though  I  rarely  fc>p* 
pened  to  observe  any  of  their  ritual  obwT' 
ances  of  that  religion.  Once,  u|k>n  my  n* 
deavouring  to  make  some  of  them  coBpre* 
hend  the  benefit  of  obedience  ^o  ^Iwnj^ 
of  justice  for  punishing  offences,  io"t^*J^ 
pursuing  the  offender  to  death  as  t»^ 
practised,  they  quoted  the  Koran,  tojiw! 
their  requiring  blood  for  blood. 

Their  dress,  for  the  men,  is  a  linen iBoA, 
commonly  brown,  with  a  red  ordarkcolowj 
ed  scull  cap.  A  few  wear  turbini» 
slippers.  The  women  have  a  brown  tbJ< 
thrown  gracefully  over  their  head  m 
body,  discovering  the  right  arm  arnl  brw^ 
and  part  of  one  thigh  and  leg.  They  « 
of  good  size  and  shape,  bat  very  uglji^ 
the  face.  Their  necks,  arms,  and  anUcs, 
are  ornamented  with  beads  or  bone  nojSi 
and  one  nostril  with  a  ring  of  bone  or 
metal.  Their  hair  is  anointed  with  ojU 
CBMlai  of  which  every  village  hu  a «»» 
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plantation.  It  Ss  matted  or  plaited,  ai  now 
seen  in  the  heads  of  sphinxes  and  female 
figures  of  their  ancient  statues.  I  found 
one  at  Elephantine,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  their  model.  Their  little  children 
arc  naked.  Girls  wear  round  the  waist  an 
apron  of  strings  of  raw  hide,  and  boys  a 
girdle  of  linen. 

Their  arms  are  knifes  or  daggers, fasten- 
ed to  the  hack  of  the  elbow  or  in  the  gir- 
dle, javelins,  tomahawks,  swords  of  Ro- 
man shape,  but  longer,  and  slung  behind 
them.  Some  have  round  shields  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  a  few  pistols  and  muskets  are  to 
bo  seen. 

Their  dealings  with  one  another,  or 
strangers,  are  carried  on  more  by  way  of 
barter  than  money,  which,  I  was  informed, 
had  not  come  into  general  use  among  them 
till  lately.  The  para,  which  they  call  fad- 
dah,  of  forty  to  the  piastre,  by  them  as  well 
as  Egyptians  called  goorah :  the  macboob, 
of  three  piastres  :  and  Spanish  dollar  called 
real,  or  fransotoy,  then  worth  seven  and  a 
half  piastres,  were  current  among  them, 
lu  the  price  of  cattle,  a  cow  sold  for  twenty 
macboobs,  and  from  that  to  forty  ;  a  calf 
from  three  to  seven  ;  a  sheep  from  two  to 
three.  Dates  and  senna  are  their  chief  ar- 
ticles of  trade ;  and  no  present  can  ;be  more 
acceptable  than  gunpowder  of  European 
manufacture  to  their  chiefs. 

With  regard  to  food,  they  prefer  barter- 
ing to  money,  and  esteem  corn  above  every 
thing ;  but  bread,  in  any  European  shape, 
is  unknown.  Theirs  is  commonly  n^ade  of 
millet  (doora)  thicker  than  the  oatmeal 
cakes  of  Scotland,  and  of  that  shape. 

On  his  retarn  down  the  Nile,  our 
author  examined  in  detail  various  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  at  Thebes,  Dendyra,  and 
other  places,  which  he  had  designedly 
passed  by  in  his  voyage  iato  Nubia.  Of 
these  interesting  reliques,  he  has  given 
pleasing  descriptions  and  views. 

Returning  to  Cairo,  our  Author  em- 
barked for  Jsiffa,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  vice-consul.  As 
this  gentleman  was  at  Jaffa  at  the  time 
it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  our  au- 
thor was  anxious  to  collect  some  parti- 
culars respecting  the  massacre  of  the 
Turks,  by  Bnonaparte.  The  following 
particulars,  which  (it  should  be  remark- 
ed) differ  considerably  from  Sir  Robert 
\ViLson*s  narrative,  were  communicated 
to  oor  author. 

After  the  town  was  taken  possession  of, 
aind  all  was  supposed  secure,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  a  large  body  of  armed  Muggre- 


bins  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  cel- 
lars of  the  town,  intending  to  sally  out  on 
the  French  when  unprepared  :and  in  con-^ 
sequence,  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
French  army,  secured,  taken  outside  the 
town  to  the  south-west,  and  there  put  to 
death,  on  the  same  spot  where  the  cruel 
Mahommed  Aboo  Dbab,  successor  to  the 
renowned  Mamclonk  chief  Ali,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  last  century,  made  his  pile 
of  heads  from  the  slaughtered  inhabitants, 
and  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Hill  of  Heads*:  this,  by  a  singular  neg* 
lect,  or'perhaps  superstitions  reverence  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  is  still  left  to  com* 
raand  part  of  the  w^rks,  and  will  most 
likely  be  the  place  where  the  first  breach- 
ing battery  will  be  erected. 

From  Jaffa,  Capt.  Light  proceeded 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  visited  Je- 
rusalem, Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Tibe- 
rias, and  other  objects  of  interest  to  pil- 
grims, he  made  an  excursion  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Druzes. 

On  ascending  the   mountain,  houses, 
convents,  and  hamlets  every  where  pre- 
sented themselves;  we  passed  vineyard!^ 
plantations  of    mulberry,  olive,  and  fig 
trees,  cultivated  on   terraces  formed   by 
walls,  which    supported   the   earth  from 
being  washed  awa}  by  the  rains  from  the 
sides  of  the  acclivities.    The  road,  though 
steep,  was  not  bad;   neat  caravanseras, 
where  coffee  and  fruit  were  sold,  invited 
the  passenger  to  repose  under  the  shade 
of  some  full  branched  tree.    The  peasants 
had  an  air  of  kindness  mixed  with  inde^ 
pendence,  that  bespoke  the  absence  of  op- 
pression.   The  Maronite  was  distinguish- 
ed by  his  conical  cap,  ornamented  with  a 
tassel  hanging  over  the  side  of  his  turban  ; 
bis  dress  varied  in  its  colours ;   and,  if 
possessed  of  wealth,  his  sash  contained  a 
silver  bandied  dagger  and  silver  mounted 
pistols.    The  Druze,  more   simple,    was 
distinguished  by  bis  full  turban,  differing 
from  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  East, 
by  being  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a 
shape  resembling  a  common  turnip,  and 
flat  at  top ;    his  dress  a  coarse  woollen 
cloak,  or  beneesh,  of  black  with  white 
stripes,  thrown  over  a  waistcoat  and  loose 
breeches,  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round  the 
waist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linen  with 
fringed  ends.    The  females,  of  both  Maro- 
nites  and  Druzes,  appeared  in  a  coarse  blue 
jacket  and  petticoat,  without  stockings, 
their  hair  platted,  banging  down  in  long 
tails  behind.    On  their  heads  they  wore  a 


•  Volney,  p.  140,  vol*  i.  English  translation, 
refers  to  Baron  Tott's  Memoirs  relstive  to  this. 
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tin  or  siWer  coniral  tnbe,  aboot  twrWe  in- 
cfaes  long,  and  perhaps  twice  the  piase  of  a 
common  post-hora;*  over  which  wa^ 
thrown  a  whife  piece  or  linen,  that  com- 
pletely enveloped  their  bod>,  and  gives  a 
most  fingalar  and  ghost- like  appearanve. 

Having;  passed  through  several  plea- 
sant villages,  Capt.  Light  at  length 
reached  the  town  of  Deir-el-Karnr,  the 
residence  of  the  Emir  of  the  Druses. 

It  was  supposed  to  contain  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Maronites,  who  carriinl 
on  considerable  uiannfactures  of  silks  for 
vests:  very  little  tribute  was  paid  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  country,  as  thf* 
emir  possessed  lands  affording  htm  an 
ample  revenue  for  all  his  wants  in  peace. 
In  time  of  war,  his  signal,  repeated  by  fires 
lighted  on  the  mouutains,  was  communi- 
cated with  the  other  parts  of  his  principa- 
lity, and  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours, 
thirty  tbonsand  men  armed  with  mnsquets 
could  be  assembled.  The  specimen  1  saw 
of  the  peasantry  led  me  to  suppose  that 
half  that  number  would  be  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  any  invading  army. 

Our  author  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Emir,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained, and  of  whose  government  he 
has  given  a  pleasing  account.  Return- 
ing to  the  coast,  be  embarked  for  the 
island  of  Cyprus^  whence  he  ultimately 
sailed  for  Malta,  in  company  with  some 
intelligent  Moorish  merchants.  Though 
we  have  not  room  to  extract  any  part  of 
oar  author's  account  of  Cyprus,  (which 
we  think  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  volume),  yet  there  is  so 
mach  plain  good  sense  in  some  of  the 
obserrations  made  to  him  by  his  Moorish 
companioDSj  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  inserting  them.  He  de* 
scribes  them  as  high-minded  men,  whose 
conduct  gave  him  a  very  different  opi- 
nion of  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Barbary 
states. 

They  had  traded  with  Malta,  Smyrna, 
and  Cairo ;  where,  having  disposed  of  their 
merchandise,  they  had  proceeded  to  Mount 
Libanon  to  purchase  silk,  which  they  had 
done  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars:  they  bad  freighted  the 
schooner  at  fieirutte ;  had  an  Arab  as  a 

•  Psalm  Izzv.  ver,  4  and  6.    "  I  said  unto 
fools,  deal  not  so  madly  ;  and  to  the  ungodly, 
Set  not  up  your  bom.    Set  not  up  your  horn 
n  high,  and  spcKk  not  with  a  stiff  neck." 


steward,  a  Mo^^dore  slave  as  cook,  and 
three  oegr«»  boys  as  servants — aud  had 
4£ivcn  a  passage  to  two  Moois  of  Tnnis. 
The  provisions  thf*y  bad  Ixfi  in  for  the  voy. 
nge  w<^ro  in  rFtravagant  abundance,  and 
their  liberality  in  shariu)?  it  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  schooner,  at  whose  table  I  ate, 
enabled  him  to  give  ire  much  beltf^r  fare 
than  he  intended.  The  conversations  I 
had  with  two  of  them  relaiod  to  some  of 
our  customs;  and  their  rcmaiks  showed 
much  good  sense  and  observation. 

Our  system  of  bankruptcy  astonished 
them :  they  were  surprised  that  meo  who 
hail  failed  for  large  sums  still  wore  good 
clothes,  lived  well,  and  kept  np  their 
houses  and  establishments ;  they  consi'ler- 
ed  this  unjust,  and  described  the  state  to 
which  a  bankrupt  was  reduced  in  their 
country,  where,  till  the  last  mite  was  paid, 
a  creditor  could  at  any  distance  of 
time  take  the  clothes  his  debtor  wore. 
They  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  la 
a  great  commercial  nation  such  a  law 
would  be  attended  with  ill  effects.  They 
described  lending  money  at  interest  as 
contrary  to  their  religion:  and  mentioned 
that  they  had  narrowly  escaped  great  loss, 
by  taking  bills  for  their  money  from  Chris- 
tians, in  the  conntrtes  they  had  traded 
with,  on  correspondents  in  other  countries, 
who,  they  afterwards  found  were  known  to 
be  on  the  point  of  failure. 

They  spoke  with  respect  of  their  Saltan, 
who  was  a  devout  man,  praceably  inrHnt^d : 
but  who,  if  attacked,  could  command  the 
service  of  the  whole  population  of  bis  do- 
minions. On  this  account,  without  at  ail 
undervaluing  the  discipline  of  European 
armies,  they  thought  it  impossible  to  bo 
successfully  invaded.  Their  Sultan  admi- 
nistered justice  himself,  received  petitions 
from  the  meanest  peasants,  and  heard  them 
with  patience.  They  said  there  was  a  re> 
gular  intercourse  with  Tombuctoo  from 
the  south-eastern  confines  of  Morocco, 
whence  caravans  performed  the  journey  in 
a  month.  The  safety  ot  a  European  might 
be  secured  by  confiding  in  the  chief  of 
the  caravan,  reserving  the  reward  for  safe 
conduct  till  the  traveller  returned;  of 
course  presuming  that  he  would  take  the 
dress  of  a  Moor,  and  conform  entirely  to 
the  manners  of  the  East 

With  regard  to  their  religion,  thoQf^h 
hatred  to  Christians  was  mixed  with  it,  not 
unlikely  from  the  memory  of  the  persecu. 
tions  of  the  Spaniards;  yet  their  adbereuce 
to  cciemonies,  and  the  solemnity  with 
which  they  performed  them,  oonid  not  but 
impress  me  with  an  iitea  of  their  sincerity. 
The  pains  they  took  with  their  slaves 
evinced  a  feeling  for  their  condition  which 
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Eiiropesni  would  do  well  to  copy.  The 
Moi(8<lorp  slave  had  j^rown  up  in  the  fa- 
mtty  of  his  master,  had  been  taii|;ht  to 
rem\  and  write,  and  was  always  treated 
with  kindness.  He  seemed  to  obey  wil- 
lingly. The  le<:Hons  of  his  youth  influ- 
enced him  in  manhood.  His  daily  prayerjs 
were  nevpr  omitted  ;  when  the  wo»  k  of  the 
day  was  finished.  I  f^enerally  observed  him 
apply  to  a  book  lor  amaseroeut,  either  the 
Koran  or  some  eomment  on  it ;  and  on 
Fridays,  the  sabbath  of  the  Mahometans, 
be  never  failed  io  employ  a  great  portion 
of  the  day  in  the  same  way. 

The  ne«;ro  boys  were  equally  atteod<'d 
to  ;  their  masters  tauj^ht  them  to  read,  to 
repeat  long^  prayers,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion.  'I  his  they  did  as  a  thing  of 
course,  and  part  of  their  dnty  as  masters. 
The  youngest  boy,  a  child  of  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  surprised  me  by 
repealing,  with  very  little  help,  prayers  and 
passages  of  the  Koran  for  at  least  an  hour 
at  a  tiipe. 

The  last  chapter  is  appropriated  to  a 
military  Review  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
interspersed  with  political  remarks  ou 
the  state  of  those  couu*ries.  As  a  mi- 
litary man,  our  author  could  not  but 
survey  them  with  a  soldier*^  eye ;  and 
he  has  expressed  himself  with  much 
perspicuity  and  candour.  His  work  is 
executed  with  much  cure,  and  the  plates 
that  ornament  it,  twenty  in  number,  be« 
sides  vignettes,  impart  a  degree  of  in- 
terest which  no  mere  descriptions  can 
possibly  communicate.  Captain  Ligbt*s 
travels  form  a  valuable  supplement  to 
those  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former 
volumes  of  our  journal. 

Narrative  of  the  Mission  at  Otaheiie^ 
and  other   Islands  in   the  South   Seas, 
commenced  by  the  Ix)ndon  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  year   1797-     8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Williams  and  Co.  London,  1818. 
Our  journal  has,  on  various  occasions, 
bdrne  ample  testimony  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  labours  of  the  missionaries, 
i»ho  are  endeavouring  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  to  disseminate  the  know- 
ledfi^e  of  Christianity  among  the  hcnthen. 
Not  only  have  their  labours  tended  to 
increase  our   geographical   knowledge^ 
but  literature  has  also  derived  inestima- 
ble advantages  from  the  intimate  union 
formed  between  the  missionaries  (parti- 
Vot,  VIII.  No.  60.  Xtf.  Pan.  N.  S.  5w.  1. 


cular'y  in  India,)  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Encouraged  by 
this  sof  i.  ty,  the  missionaries  (and  among 
them  are  several  who  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  London  Society)  have  redou- 
bled their  zeal ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  activity  and  extent  of 
their  labours.  To  borrow  the  expres- 
sions of  the  celebrated  orientalist  M.  de 
Sacy, — the  science  of  language,  wili,  in 
a  few  years,  owe  to  the  united  efforts  of 
Missionaries  and  of  the  Bible  Society^ 
what  would  not  otherwise  have  been  oIh 
tained  in  a  century. 

The  cheap  and  elegant  publication 
now  before  us,  contains  a  concise,  but 
interesting,  narrative  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mission  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  reception  given  to  the  mission- 
aries at  Otaheite  in  March,  1797 ;  the 
second  voyage  and  capture  of  the  ship 
Duff,  in  February,  1799;  the  sending 
out  of  additional  missionaries  in  1800; 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed ;  their  visit  (t»ith  the  exception 
of  two)  to  New  South  Wales,  in  1810; 
their  return  to  Otaheite  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  request  of  King  Pomare. 
who,  on  the  mat u rest  conviction,  em- 
braced Christianity,  in  1812;  together 
with  the  subsequent  success  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  six  following  years,  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  four  of  the 
Society  Islands  have  become  christians ; 
and  that  the  four  Georgian  Islands, 
Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Tapua  Manu,  and  Te- 
taroa,  "  are,"  to  use  the  expressions  of 
their  inhabitants,  *'  now  altogether,  in 
profession,  christian  islands." 

A  geographical  description  of  these 
islands,  and  an  excellent  map  by  Arrow- 
smith,  enhance  the  value  of  this  inte* 
resting  tract. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  moial  triumphs  of 
Christianity  in  the  Sooth  Seas,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  consider  dis- 
tinctly what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished among  those  distant  islanders, 
as  well  as  the  future  prospects  which 
have  been  unfolded  before  them.  We 
have  not  room  for  many  extracts,  but 
the  fo  lowing  facts  are  so  important,  and 
so  gratifying  to  the  benevolent  mind, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  them  from  our 
readers. 

9  Y 
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I.  Tdolftlry  baa  been  renounced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  no  leaa  than  tight  islands. 
But,  justly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  statement,  it  it  necessary  to  consider, 
for  a  moment,  what  idolatry  is ;  that  it  is  a 
vfstematic  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God, 
by  means  of  which  the  immortal  mind,  al- 
ready a  capti?e  to  sin,  is  bound  still  faster 
in  this  dreadful  captivity,  by  the  spirit  of  a 
sensualizing  and  infatuatini^  superbtition. 
To  break  the  fetters  forced  by  this  spirit, 
and  to  liberate  the  mind  from  a  thraldom 
so  awful,  are  alone  achievements  of  Mgh 
and  inestimable  importance.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  accomplished  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  But  the  subversion  of 
idolatry  there  involves  the  aliolilion  of  va- 
rious other  dreadful  evils.  1.  Of /»/Wiifi- 
dde^  which  is  already  nearly  exploded.  2. 
the  Arreotf  society,  a  privileged  order,  who 
practised  the  vilest  cruelty  and  abomina- 
tions :  with  the  total  dissolution  of  that  so- 
ciety, it  ma^  be  expected  that  infant  mur- 
der will  entirely  cease.  5.  Of  human  aa^ 
erificet.*  4.  Of  tke  murder  of  prisonen 
taken  in  battle.  5.  Of  the  principal  cause* 
0f  war-  itself.  6.  Of  various  other  immoral 
and  pernicious  practices  ctmnected  with  their 
xdolatrif. 

I[.  With  idolatry,  the  people  have  re- 
nounced their  former  system  of  thinking 
and  acting— an  evident  reformation  of  man- 
ners has  taken  place,  their  vain  and  inde- 
cent amusements,  are  almost  entirely  laid 
aside,  and  a  degree  of  domestic  and  social 
intercourse  is  enjoyed  to  which  formerly 
they  were  entirely  strangers. t 

HI.  The  Christian  religion,  as  a  system, 
is  now  the  re'igion  of  Otaheite,  Cimeo,  and 
six  other  islands.  The  natives  have  erect 
ed  places  of  worship  in  every  district  of 
each  island.  They  strictly  observe  the 
sabbath4  and  constantly  assemble  together 

•  '^  The  man,  women,  and  children  now  all 
eat  to|fether ;  and  althouj^h  this  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  uf  much  coniief)uenctt,  yet  their  for- 
mer custom  led  oa  to  many  and  great  evils.**— 
Ibid. 

f  **  The  horrid  practice  of  kjlUoff  men,  to 
offer  them  in  sacriHce,  we  trust  will  never 
again  opcnr  nn  I  he  shores  of  Otaheite.**— >X«ef- 
ter  of  Mr,  Hayward. 

X  «  When  Mr.  Crook  with  hit  family  ar 
rived  in  the  Active,  on  the  coast  of  Otuheite, 
they  were  much  surprisrd,  that  not  a  single 
native  cuuld  be  seen  all  along  the  shore,  as  the 
▼eSbel  sailed  ,  nor  could  they  perceive  any 
smoke  arising  from  their  dwellings.  This  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  Mr.C.  and  others,  a  pain- 
ful suspicion,  that  the  island  had  beeo  subdued 
and  all  the  iuhahitaota  cut  oflf  in  the  war.  In 
Ike  midst  of  this  agitation  of  miod,  one  of  the 
sailors,  an  Otaheitin.  who  left  Port  Jackson 
in  the  Active^  observed,  that  the  nativcf  were 


for  Christian  worship  and  instruction  ;  and 
they  act  thus  (a  point  of  greater  import- 
ance,) spontaneooaly,  it  t)eing  evident,  that 
the  Missionaries  can  attend  to  preach,  or  to 
direct  the  worship,  at  comparatively  bat 
few  places.  Everywhere  thoy  are  l)e)iered 
to  observe  private  prayer,  and,  in  Eimeo, 
almost  every  house  has  family  worship. 

IV.  A  desire  for  knowledge  is  univer. 
sally  planted  among  the  natives.  They 
are  every  where  importunate  for  book^ 
and  for  Missionaries  to  come  and  instruct 
them;  and,  where  they  cannot  obtain  the 
latter  advantage,  and  have  proper  boaks» 
they  teach  each  other.  What  such  a  state 
of  things  may  ultimately  lead  to,  under 
the  faithful  labours  of  nearly  twenty  Chria- 
tian  Missionaries,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  their  laliours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  aaj, 
but  surely  the  most  encouraging  and  plea- 
sing expectations  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained. 

V.  At  least  three  thojiktmd  of  the  nalires 
are  supplied  with  books,  and  are  able  to 
make  use  of  them,  and  many  bundreda  of 
them  can  read  well. 

VI.  The  way  is  opened,  in  theisland%to 
civilization,  to  the  introduction  of  the  uae« 
ful  arts,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  &c. 
&c.  Where  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
are  diffused,  idleness  never  fiils  to  become 
disreputable. 

Vil.  It  may  be  expected,  that  the  inafi- 
tution  of  marriage  among  the  nslives  will 
gradually  lay  the  foundation  of  domestic 
and  social  happiness,  and  that  the  general 
influence  of  Christianity  will  rear  and  ce» 
ment  the  superstructure. 

Vlii.  It  is  at  least  probable,  that  the 
example  of  these  islanders  will  have  a  be* 
neflcial  influence  upon  the  natives  of  other 

keeping  the  sabbath  day— that  of  late,  th^ 
did  no  kind  of  work— -nor  went  out  of  tbetr 
houses,  except  to  worship  God — and  that  the 
whole  of  the  day  was  employed  in  relixiotts 
worship,  or  in  teaching  one  another  to  mul. 
At  length,  the  vessel  came  to  anchor  in  Ma*' 
tavai  Bay  ;  but  not  a  native  made  his  appeur- 
ance  until  Monday  morning  ;  when  g^reat 
numbers  repaired  to  the  brig,  bringing'  with 
them  their  usual  tesiimonies  of  hospitality,  of 
fiMid  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  with  other  presc-nta 
of  cloth,  &c.  They  were  highly  pleaf>«d  and 
thankful  to  God  that  he  had  sent  another 
teacher  among  them,  and  fuUy  satisfied  all  on 
hoard  that  ihcy  had  been  observing  the  sab- 
bath."—jLeWero/  Mr.  B.  Rassail,  of  i^arrm* 
mattu. 

**  We  are  happy  to  notice,  that  the  sabbath 
is  observed  in  a  manner  very  diifereoi  from 
what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  natives  now  dresa 
their  food  on  the  Ssturday  evenings,  as  the 
Missiouiiries  have  ever  done."— jLaflar  of  Mr* 
Haifwsurd. 
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islaoda  of  the  PaciBc  Ocean,  as  the  intelli- 
geoce  successively  reaches  them ;  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  other  missions,  and  of 
new  triumphs  of  Christianity*. 

IX.  We  further  observe,  that  the  moral 
revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
oat  South  Seas,  presents  to  the  church  a 
great  practical  evidence,  that  the  Gospel 
OF  Jesus  Christ  is  the  grand  instrument 
to  be  employed  for  the  rubvertion.  of  idola- 
try ^  with  all  its  coneomitam  evils. 

X.  The  encouragement  which  it  holds 
out  to  the  patient  faith  and  persevering 
exertions  of  long  unsuccessful  Missionaries, 
is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  to 
such  Missionaries,  and  also  to  the  Maiia- 
cers  of  Missionary  Institutions  in  general. 
It  is  now  about  twenty  yearf  since  eight  of 
the  present  Missionaries  were  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  Otaheite  ;  it  is  but  recent- 
iy  that  their  labours  have  been  crowned 
with  that  large  success,  which  has  added' 
new  vigour  and  warmtli  to  the  missionary 
spirity  and  imparted  delight  to  every  Chris- 

\  tian  mind.  On  several  occasions  the  mis- 
sion seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin —the  light, 
which  had  long  shone  dimly,  repeat^ ly 
appeared  to  be  nearly  extinct^but,  under 
the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty  and 
bis  gracious  influence,  it  has  at  length 
burst  out  into  a  far  brighter  day  than  the 
Missionaries  ever  anticipated. 

XI.  The  steadfast  virtue  and  patient  per- 
soyerance  of  the  Missionaries,  who  have 
for  so  long  a  time  laboured  amidst  tempta- 
tions so  violent,  privations  so  depressing, 
and  afflictions  so  numerous  and  severe, 
foroB  a  highly  important  addition  to  the 
evidences  of  the  reality  and  power  of  reli- 
gion. 

XII.  What  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Missionary  exertions 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  prospects  which 
are  there  opened  of  future  benefit  to  the 
•ouIb  and  bodies  of  the  natives,  present  the 
moat  animating  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  and  of  Christians  at 
large,  not  merely  to  the  exercise  of  libera- 
Jity  in  the  support  of  this  particular  mission, 
bat  of  missions  to  the  heathen  in  general. 
The  events  which  have  been  recited  are 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  their  contributions  will  not  be  thrown 
away  as  in  an  idle  speculation  oradventure; 
but  that  they  will  t>e  made,  under  God,  a 
blessing  of  invaluable  worth  and  import- 
ance to  others,  and  return  a  hundredfold, 

*  Nay,  who  can  say  that  the  facts  of  the 
preceding  narrative,  printed  and  dispersed  in 
the  Tarious  languages  of  the  East,  may  not 
Gvm tribute  to  the  subversion  of  idolatry,  even 
there? 


in  delightful  emotions  of  joy,  gratitude,  and 
praise,  into  their  own  bosoms. 

These  important  faits  and  observa- 
tions present  to  the  whole  christian 
world,  a  very  powerful  encouragement 
to  prosecute,  with  a  zeal  and  activity 
more  correspondent  to  its  high  and  infi- 
nite importance,  the  great  cause  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  They  also  fur- 
nish &  motive  to  benevolent  liberality; 
and  as  the  maintenance  of  the  South 
Sea  mission  is  necessarily  attended  with 
a  heavy  expense,  we  recommend  it  to 
the  liberal  bonnty  of  all,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


A  complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Geo" 
graphy^    containing    an  Historical  ac- 
count of  primitive  Nations,  and  of  all 
countries  and  people  mentioned  in  Sa- 
cred History.    To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Introductory  Essay  concorniog  the  ori- 
gin, occasion,  character,  and  moaning  of 
each  book  or  writing  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Bible,  &c.  &c.    By  Thomas  He- 
roing,  of  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford,  4to. 
with  an  Atlas  of  coloured  Maps,  £3  ICs. 
without  the  Atlas,  and  with  two  Maps^ 
£l.    Leigh,  London,  1818. 
Geography  and  Chronology  hare  been 
justly  termed  *•  the  eyes   of  history." 
To  pretend  to  read  history,  and  least  of 
all  sacred  history,  without  these  aids, 
would  be  to  little  or  no  purpose.     Mr* 
Heming  has  therefore  conferred  a  very 
essential  benefit  on  biblical  Students,  in 
the  elegant  and  accurate  work  of  which 
we  are  now  to  give  some  accoant  to  our 
readers.     It  consists  of  two  parts  ;    1. 
an  Introductory  Essay  embracing  the 
most  important  subjects,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  indispensibly  necessary  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  2.  The  Geography  and 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Introduc- 
tory Essay  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of    the  cosmogony   aud  chronology  of 
Moses.    This  is  accomplished  in  a  mas- 
terly manner ;  and  those  facts  in  Geo- 
logy which  seem  to  contradict  the  chrc- 
nology  of  the  sacred  Historian,  are  here 
reconciled  by  a  new  and  simple  hypothe- 
sis,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  with- 
hold from  our  readers. 
2Y9 
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From  many  recent  evidences,  dedyced 
from  the  structure  of  its  strata,  and  the 
order  in  which  fossil  remains  are  deposited 
therein,  persons  best  versed  in  this  know- 
ledge are  disposed  to  consider  the  earth 
older  than  the  common  reckoning  of  the 
Hebrew  Masorites,  which  is  nearly  con- 
formable with  ti:e  computation  adopted  in 
the  English  Bible.  But  no  system  of  chro- 
nology can  be  formed  upon  the  evidence 
afforded  by  fossil  remains,  as  they  are 
called  ;  which  are  those  (telrifactions  found 
in  quarries  and  excavations,  some  present- 
iug  animal,  and  some  vegetable  character- 
istics. Many  of  these  curious  productions 
have  been  found  in  mountains,  several  thou- 
sand yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  phenomena 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  it 
baa  been  suggi^sted,  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Gene- 
sis, indicates  that  the  earth  might  have 
been  some  time  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
apply  the  appellation  time  in  this  place) 
formed  before  it  received  the  impulse  and 
motion  which,  after  the  light  was  divided 
from  the  darkness,  produced  the  succession 
of  day  and  night.  It  has  been  observed  by 
M\  eminent  geologist,  that  by  including 
the  history  which  the  first  five  verses  of 
Genesis  contain  in  the  first  day's  progress 
of  the  creation,  many  of  the  doubts  and 
sceptical  notions  have  arisen  :  whereas,  if 
we  consider  that  something  antecedent  is 
implied  in  the  two  first  verses,  it  might  re- 
lieve the  doubt,  and  prevent  the  incredu- 
lity of  many. 

Geologists  generally  contend  that  there 
bare  been  many  inundations  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  different  species  of  rocks  have 
been  formed  of  the  matter  deposited  within 
them  at  dififerent  periods  upon  the  reces- 
sion of  the  waters.  Some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  supposed  the  earth  had  suflfer- 
ed  mnny  catastrophes  of  this  kind.  £use- 
hius  cites  Plato,  who  distinguished  the 
Flood  of  Noah,  as  unirersal,  by  the  term 
xarakKvcfjior^  the  delude.  Poi}Tiistcrr 
also,  a  very  eminent  heathen  writer,  who 
flourished  ubout  a  century  before  the  Chris 
tian  era.  has  more  emphatically  cnlled  it, 
rey  yayaf  xaracxXv^'/EAoy,  the  Great  Dtluge. 

The  object  of  these  geological  opinions, 
with  regard  to  chronolotsy,  is  to  show  the 
reiisons  upon  which  persons  have  contend- 
ed agiiinst  the  age  of  the  world,  as  com- 
puted by  the  Scripture  account :  alleging, 
that  in  so  short  a  space  as  4160  years,  the 
time,  according  to  the  Mosaic  history, since 
the  general  deluge,  some  of  the  physical 
combinations  which  the  structure  of  the 
earth  evinces,  could  not  have  acquired  such 
a  compact  and  positive  state  of  transition  as 


that  in  which  they  are  frequently  found  ; 
and  that  the  numerous  beds  of  matter  could 
not  have  all  been  left  from  a  single  iouDda* 
tion. 

Without  any  better  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  geology  than  a  few  facts,  it 
would  be  presumption  to  say  that  many  of 
the  conclusions  which  it  has  produced,  io 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  (he 
deluge,  have  arisen  from  too  alight  a  con- 
sideration of  the  particulars  therein  de- 
scribed ;  and  of  the  consequences  that 
must  naturally  have  followed  such  a  flood. 
As,  however,  there  seem  to  be  miacoocep- 
tions  respecting  what  Moses  has  related  to 
us  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  earth,  it 
is  possible  tliat,  by  observing  more  closely 
the  description  of  the  event,  it  may  be  re- 
conciled with  all  the  pheuomena  of  geo> 
logy  and  of  time. 

May  not  erroneous  opinions  have  been 
formed,  upon  the  supposition  that  ibe  flood 
subsided  more  immediately  thau  it  is  de* 
scribed  to  have  done  ?  From  the  time  the 
ark  rested,  till  the  waters  were  suflScieutly 
abated  for  Noah  to  quit  it,  was,  according 
to  the  account,  «even  months  and  ten  days. 
And  although  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
was  destined  to  receive  those  who  had  sar- 
vived  the  awful  catastrophe  was  dry,  it  if 
not  surely  to  t)e  inferred  that  every  other 
region  was,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  the 
element  with  which  it  had  been  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  Is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
total  retreat  of  the  flood  frooi  off  all  parts 
of  the  earth  ?  Certainly  the  waters  dimio- 
ished  more  slowly  and  gradually  than 
many,  from  glancing  over  the  short  narra* 
live,  suppose.  The  ideas,  when  a  subject 
is  very  rapidly  described,  are  generally  too 
faint  and  transient ;  and  leave  but  a  very 
inadequate  and  dim  representation  for  the 
judgment  to  work  upon. 

From  twelve  mouths*  inundation,  and  the 
tempests,  torrents,  cataracts,  and  irruptions, 
by  which  it  is  slated  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, must  not  the  earth  have  been  much 
loospnc<l  and  dissolved  ?  Is  it  according  to 
nature  to  suppose  that  it  would  at  once, 
and  in  all  parts,  settle  and  become  solid, 
compact,  and  firm  ? 

Both  from  the  history,  and  from  nature, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  waters 
did  not  disperse  and  vanish  from  the  f^cc  of 
the  ehrth  in  a  sudden  manner :  also,  that 
all  parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe  were  not  at 
once  alike  strong  and  perfectly  fixed.  May 
we  not,  moreover,  with  good  reason  sop- 
pose,  that  many  large  lakes  and  inland  seas 
would  be  formed  as  the  flood  declined  ?  If 
then  those  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  any 
of  these  new  seat  were  left»  were  not  sdB- 
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ciently  stable,  they  would  in  some  place 
give  way,  though  perhaps  not  for  many 
years  ;  for  the  eflfecta  of  future  frosts  and 
rains  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
them ;  and  as  they  afterwards  burst  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  different  places  of  the  earth, 
the  waters  rushing  forth  with  irresistible 
fury,  would  carry  with  them  whatsoever 
might  be  in  their  way,  till  they  reached 
aome  place  more  able  to  confine  them. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  presents 
Testigesof  such  irruptions  as  those  of  lakes ; 
and  may  not  thus  the  irregularities  of  it4 
surface  be  accounted  for,  and  the  succes* 
aion  of  strata  have  been  formed  }  Is  it  not 
possible,  from  such  consequences,  that 
mountains  may  have  been  piled  on  moim* 
Uins?  Nfay  not  the  shells,  found  in  such 
elevated  parts  of  the  land,  have  been  carried 
thither  since  the  deluge  by  overwhelming 
torrents  thus  caused  ?  Of  the  impetus  of 
auch  unimprisoned  seas,  the  imagination 
can  obtain  but  very  feeble  and  inadequate 
notions. 

Our  aathor  next  proceeds  to  examine, 
with  conciseness  indeed,  but  with  per. 
spicaity,  the  four  principal  systems  of 
Bible  Chronology  which  have  been  pro- 
posedy  and  declares  in  favor  of  the  He- 
brew Chronology;  as  established  by  Ken- 
nedy, and  on  which  the  Usserian  or 
Bible  Chronology  is  founded.  The  Cliro- 
nological  System  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales, 
who  bad  criticised  his  predecessors  in 
this  branch  of  science,  (and  Kennedy  in 
particular)  with  caustic  severity,  is  here 
reviewed  with  considerable  asperity.  Al- 
though we  value  Dr.  H's  work  very 
highly  for  the  numerous  learned  expla- 
nations which  it  gives  of  difficult  pas- 
sages in  Holy  writ,  justice  requires  us 
to  admit  that  he  has  a  formidable  anta- 
gonist in  Mr.  Heniing. 

The  extraordinary  population  of  the 
earth  at  the  time  uf  the  deluge,  which 
has  excited  the  sneers  of  some  infidels, 
and  the  ridicule  of  others,  is  proved  by 
a  minute  and  most  ingenious  calculation ; 
and  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  longevity  of  the  pa- 
triarchs are  here  solved,  and  their  lon- 
g-erity  is  accounted  for  by  all  the  evi- 
dence that  history  admits. 

The  oral  transmission  of  events  and 
facts  through  the  antediluvian  period, 
and  the  divine  origin  of  writing,  are  next 
treated  of :  Mr.  Hening  has  proved  by 
a  train  of  conclusive  evidence^  that  Al- 
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phabetical  Writing  was  not  practised 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Fie  has  aKo 
pointed  out  some  mistakes  relative  fo 
the  supposed  situation  of  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  rested,  and 
concerning  the  time  when  the  dispersion 
most  probably  took  place. 

These  disquisitions  are  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  brief  prefaces  to  the  various 
books  of  the  old  and   New  Testament. 
On  topics  like  these,  which  have  been  so 
often,  and  so  ably  illustrated,  novelty  of 
information  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but 
to  those  who  may    not  be  possessed  of 
the  biblical  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, of  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  Home,  and  other 
critical  writers,  this  part  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ing's  work  will  prove  extremely  us<;ful. 
The   introduction  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  antient  transcripts  and 
versions,  a  chronological  list  of  the  va- 
rious translations  of  the    Bible  to  the 
present  time,  and  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal polyglott  editions  of  the    Scrip- 
tures.    As  Mr.  Heroing  has  made  but 
cursory  mention  of  the  Antwerp  Pohj^ 
glottf  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  his 
deficiency  by  giving  a  brief  account  of 
it.     This  noble   work  was    printed    at 
Antwerp  by  the  celebrated  and  learned 
printer,  Christopher  Plantin,   in    eight 
volumes,  folio,  between   the  years  1569 
and  1572.     Five  hundred   copies  only 
were  struck    off;    the  greater  part  of 
which  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain, 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott  has  become  of 
extreme  rarity.     It   was  printed  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee ;  and 
contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Coni- 
plutensian    Polyglott,    a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Old   Testament, 
which  Cardinal  Ximenes  (who  munifi- 
cently defrayed  the  expense  oftheCom- 
plutensian   Polyglott]   had  deposited  in 
the  public  library  at  Alcala,  having  had 
particular  reasons  fur  declining  to  pab- 
lish   it.  'The  Antwerp   Polyglott   also 
contains  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Santes  Pagninus's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  corrected 
by  Arias  Montanus,  the  learned  editor  of 
this  noble  undertaking.    The  three  last 
volumes   are   filled   with   lexicons   and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  printed,  toge- 
ther with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  Sa- 
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cred  Antiquities.  The  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott  is  said  to  baTe 
been  compiled  from  the  Compluten$ian 
edition,  and  from  the  ndebrated  Hebrew 
Bible  printed  by  Bemberg  at  Venice. 
The  second  and  principal  portion  of  this 
elegant  publication  comprises  a  copious 
view  of  Scriptural  Geography,  princi- 
pally founded  on  the  justly  celebrated 
work  of  Dr.  Wells,  and  in  which  the 
Usserian  or  Bible  Chronology  is  adopt- 
ed. This  part  is  illustrated  by  &n  Atlas 
of  Maps,  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
most  beautifully  coloured.  Besides,  a 
map,  illustrating  the  early  part  of  Scrip- 
ture History,  it  contains  thirteen  maps 
of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  ook  of  the  journey  ogs  of  the 
Israelites,  plans  of  the  temple  and  city 
of  Jerusalem,  a  general  map  of  Pales- 
tine, Asia  x*linor>  Palestine  and  Greece, 
places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  those  remote  from  the 
Holy  Land,  the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and 
a  chart,  on  Mercator's  principle,  exhi- 
biting the  present  religion,  population, 
and  state  of  civilization  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  known  world,  with  tabular  in- 
dexes of  latitudes,  longitndes,  and  Scrip- 
ture references.  Its  constructiou  is  most 
ingenious,  and  the  mass  of  information 
which  it  presents  at  one  glance,  appears 
to  be  very  correct. 

From  the  preceding  abstract,  our  rea- 
ders will  perceive  that  this  vorume  con- 
tains a  large  body  of  important  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Geography.  To  divines 
and  bible  students,  it  presents  a  most 
valuable  manual ;  and  we  trust  that  an 
extensive  sale  will  remunerate  the  pub- 
lisher and  editor  for  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  in  the  execution  of  this 
splendid,  yet  cheap  and  accurate  work. 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  Scrip- 
ture Atlas  was  delivered  to  the  public 
before  the  Ge«igraphy  was  printed,  the- 
pnrchasers  of  the  former  ma^  be  accom- 
modated with  the  latter,  separately  from 
the  Atlas. 


A  iJourse  of  Lectures  en  Dramatic 
An  and  Liteiature,  By  Augnstua  Wil- 
liam Schlcgel.  Translated  from  the 
original  German.    By  John  Black,  8vo* 


2  vols.  £t.  4s.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy,  London. 

M.  ScHLEGEL  holds  a  most  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  literati  of  Gei- 
many.  The  highest  expectations  were 
formed  of  them  when  they  were  an- 
nounced; crowded  audiences,  compris- 
ing the  most  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent individuals  of  Vienna,  attested  the 
deep  interest,  that  was  excited  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  celebrity 
of  the  Lecturer:  and  now  when  the 
charm  which  attended  the  delivery  of 
them  has  subsided,  the  Lectures  of 
Schlegel  still  continue  to  delight  and  to 
instruct.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  delivery  of  these  Lectures,  was  the 
late  eminent  Madame  Stael,  by  whom 
they  have  been  thus  characterized. 

''W.  Schlegel  has  given  a  course  of 
Dramatic  Literature  at  Vienna,  which 
comprises  every  thing  remarkable  that  has 
been  composed  for  the  theatre  from  the 
time  of  the  Grecians  to  our  own  days:  it 
is  not  a  barren  nomenclature  of  the  works 
of  the  various  authors -,  he  seizes  the  spirit 
of  their  different  sorts  of  literature  with  all 
the  imagination  of  a  poet.  We  are  sensi- 
ble that  to  produce  such  consequences  ev 
traordi  nary  studies  are  required:  but  learn- 
ing is  not  perceived  in  this  work,  except 
by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ek^ 
tttnmre  of  composition.  In  a  few  pages 
we  reap  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  a  whole 
life  ;  every  opinion  formed  by  the  author, 
every  epithet  given  to  the  writers  of  whom 
lie  speaks,  is  beautiful  and  just,  concise  and 
animated.  lie  has  found  the  art  of  treating 
the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  as  so  many  woo- 
dcrs  of  nature,  and  of  painting  them  in 
lively  colours  which  do  not  injure  the  jost- 
ness  of  the  outline;  for  we  cannot  repeat 
too  oftPii  that  imagination,  far  from  being 
en  enemy  to  truth,  brings  it  forward  more 
than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind;  and 
all  those  who  depend  upon  it  as  an  excuse 
for  indefinite  terms  or  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions, are  at  least  as  destitute  of  poetry 
as  of  good  sense. 

**  An  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which 
both  tragedy  and  comedy  are  foonded,  u 
treated  in  this  course  with  much  depth  of 
philosophy  :  this  kind  of  merit  is  often 
found  among  the  German  writers;  but 
Schlegel  has  no  equal  in  the  art  of  inspir- 
ing his  own  admiration ;  in  general,  be 
shows  himself  attached  to  a  simple  taste, 
sometimes  bordering  on  rusticity  :  but  be 
deviates  from  bis  usual  opiniomi  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wotb.     Their 
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pity  on  words  it  not  the  object  of  liit  cen- 
sure ;  he  detests  the  affectation  which  owet 
itt  existence  to  the  spirit  of  society :  but 
thtt  which  is  excited  by  the  luxury  of 
imt^uation  pleases  him,  in  poetry,  at  the 
profusion  of  colours  an< I  pei  fumes  would 
do  in  nature.  Schlegel,  after  having  ac- 
<]nired  a  great  reputation  by  bit  trantla- 
tjou  of  Shakspeare,  became  alto  ena- 
moured of  Calderon,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ib'ent  sort  of  attachment  from  that  with 
which  Shakspeare  had  inspired  him;  for 
while  the  English  author  is  deep  and 
gloomy  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  Spanish  poet  gives  himself  up 
with  pleasure  and  delights  to  the  beduty 
of  life,  to  the  sincerity  of  faith,  and  to  all 
the  brilliancy  of  those  virtues  which  de- 
rive their  colouring  from  the  sun-shine  of 
the  soul. 

*•  I  was  at  Vienna  when  W.  Schlegel 
gave  his  public  course  of  lectures.  1  ex- 
pected only  good  sense  and  instruction 
where  the  object  was  merely  to  convey  in-* 
formation  :  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  cri- 
tic as  eloquent  as  an  orntor,  and  who,  far 
from  f^lliiig  upon  defects,  which  are  the 
eternal  food  of  mean  and  little  jealousy, 
sought  only  the  meant  of  reviving  a  cr^- 
tive  genius.** 

After  saeh  a  testimony  as  this,  it 
would  be  a  superfluous  task,  were  we  to 
enlarge  on  the  merits  of  a  work  which 
enjoys  so  high  a  reputation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  recapitulate  the  sub- 
jerts  of  the  lectures,  aud  occasionally  in- 
troduce 8a<$h  extracts  as  we  think  will 
gratify  our  readers. 

The  two  first  lectures  may  be  consi- 
dered as  introductory.  They  treat  on 
the  spirit  of  true  criticism,  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  antients  and  the 
moderns,  the  importance  of  the  stage, 
the  principal  species  of  the  drama,  the 
essence  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
some  other  collateral  topics,  all  of  which 
are  discussed  with  singular  eloquence 
and  precision.  The  third  lecture  is  de- 
voted to  the  structure  of  the  stage  among 
the  Greeks,  and  their  mode  of  acting. 
Prnfoand  research  and  happy  illustra- 
tion are  the  characteristics  of  this  Lec- 
ture. 

In  the  foarth  and  fifth  lectures,  the 
progress  of  the  tragic  art  among  the 
Greeks  is  investigated ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  ilscbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
•pides  arc  critically  analysed. 

We  extract  the  characters  of  these 
great  masters  of  the  passions. 


iEtchylua  is  to  be  considered  at  the  cre- 
ator of  tragedy,  which  sprung  from  him 
completely  armed,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  He  clothed  it  in  a  state 
of  suitable  dignity,  and  gave  it  an  appro- 
priate place  of  exhibition  \  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  scenic  pomp,  aud  not  only  in- 
structed the  chorus  in  singing  and  dancing, 
but  appeared  liiro^Ifin  the  character  of  a 
player.  He  wat  the  first  who  gave  deve- 
lopement  to  the  dialogue,  aud  limits  to 
the  lyrical  part  of  the  tragedy,  which  still 
however  occupies  too  much  space  in  hit 
pieces.  He  draws  his  characters  with  a 
few  bold  and  ttrougly  marked  featuret. 
The  plant  are  simple  ni  the  extreme :  he 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  enriching 
and  varying  an  action,,  and  dividing  its 
devclopement  and  catastrophe  into  partt, 
bearing  a  due  proportion  to  each  other. 
Hence  hit  action  often  ttandt  still,  and 
I  hit  circumstance  becomes  more  apparent, 
from  the  undue  extension  of  hit  choral 
songs.  But  all  his  poetry  betrayt  a  tub- 
lime  and  serious  mind.  Terror  it  hit  ele- 
ment, and  not  the  tofter  afiectiont ;  lie  holds 
U|i  the  head  of  Medusa  to  hit  attonished 
spectators.  Hit  manner  of  treating  Aite  it 
austere  in  the  extreme  :  he  tuspendt  it 
over  the  headt  of  mortalt  in  all  itt  gloomy 
majesty.  The  cothurnus  of  i£tchylus  hat 
at  it  were  an  iron  weight:  gisantic  figuret 
alone  stalk  before  our  eyet.  It  seems  at  if 
it  required  an  effort  in  him,  to  condescend 
to  paint  mere  men  to  ut :  l.c  aboundt 
most  in  the  representation  of  gods,  and 
teems  to  dwell  with  particular  delight  in 
exhibiting  the  Titans,  those  ancient  godt 
who  signify  the  dark  powers  of  primitive 
nature,  and  who  had  long  been  driven  into 
Tartarus  beneath  a  better  regulated  world. 
He  endea\ourt  to  twell  out  his  language  to 
a  gigantic  tublimity,  corresponding  with 
the  standard  of  hit  character!.  Hence  he 
abounds  in  harsh  combinationt  and  over- 
iktrained  epithets,  and  the  lyrical  parts  of 
Itis'piecet  are  often  obscure  in  the  extreme, 
from  the  involved  nature  of  the  construc- 
tion. He  resembles  Dante  and  Shakspeare 
III  the  cast  of  his  imagea  and  expressiont. 
These  images  are  nowite  deficient  in  tite 
terrible  gracet,  u  hich  almott  all  the  writers 
of  antiquity  celebrate  m  i£tchylut. 

iEtchylus  tlourished  in  the  very  first  vi- 
gour of  the  Grecian  freedom.aftf  r  ittsuccett- 
ful  struggle,  and  he  seemt  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  a  proud  feelinsr  of 
the  superority  which  this  struggle  reflect- 
ed on  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  wat  an  eye  witnett  of  the  greatest  add 
mott  gloriout  event  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
the  overthrow  aud  annihilation  of  the  Per- 
sian bottt  under  Darius  aud  Xerxet,  and 
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had  fought  in  the  memorable  batlles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamts  with  dUtiiignUlKd 
bravery.  In  the  Persians  he  has,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  8ung  tlie  trinniph  \vlii«li 
he  contributed  Jo  obtain,  while  he  painls 
the  downfall  of  Persian  projecU.  and  the 
ignomil^iou8  return  of  the  fugitive  monarcli 
to  his  royal  residence.  He  describes  in 
the  most  vivid  and  glowing  colours  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  In  this  |mce,  and  in 
the  Seven  before  Thehes,  a  warlike  vein 
gushes  forth;  the  persona!  inclination  of 
the  poet  for  the  life  of  a  hero  shines 
throughout  with  the  most  dazzling  lustre. 
It  was  well  remarked  by  Gorgias,  the  so- 
phist, that  Mars  instead  of  Bacchus, 
dictated  this  last  drama  ;  for  Bacchus  and 
not  Apollo,  was  the  patron  of  tragic  poets. 
M'hich  may  appear  somewhat  singular  on 
a  first  view  of  the  matter,  but  then  we 
must  recollect  that  Bacchus  was  not  merely 
the  god  of  wine  and  joy,  but  also  the  god 
of  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration. 

Among  the  remaining  pieces  of  iEschy- 
lui,  we  have  what  is  highly  deserving  of 
our  attention,  a  complete  trilogy.  The 
antiquarian  account  of  trilogies  is  this,  that 
in  the  more  early  times  ttie  poet  did  not 
contend  for  the  prize  with  a  single  piece, 
but  with  three,  which  however  were  not 
a]wa)s  connected  together  by  their  con- 
tents, and  that  a  fourth  satirical  drama 
was  also  attached  to  them.  All  these 
were  successfully  represented  in  one  day. 
The  idea  which  we  mu$>t  form  of  the  tri- 
logy in  relation  to  the  tragic  art  is  this  :  a 
tragedy  cannot  be  indefinitely  length  iied 
and  continued,  like  the  Homeric  epic  poem 
for  example,  to  which  whole  rhapsodies 
have  been  appended  ;  for  this  is  too  inde 
pendent  and  complete  wUhin  itself  Not- 
withstanding this  circumstance,  hotvever 
tragedies  may  be  connected  together  by 
means  of  a  common  dtstiny  running 
throughout  all  their  actions  in  one  great 
cycle.  Hence  the  fixing  on  the  number 
three  admits  of  the  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. It  is  the  thesis,  the  antithesis,  and 
the  connection.  The  advantage  of  this 
conjunction  was  that,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  connected  fables,  a  more  ample  de- 
gree of  gratification  was  derived  than 
could  pos!iib]y  be  obtained  from  a  single 
action.  The  objects  of  the  three  tragedies 
niight  be  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of 
time,  or  follow  close  npon  one  another. 

The  three  pieces  of  the  trilogy  of  ^Es- 
chylus  are,  Jgnmemnon,  the  Choephnra  or 
Electra,  and  the  Eumenides  or  Furies. 
The  object  of  the  first  is  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Troy.  Jn  the  second,  Orestes 
avenges  his  fsther  by  killing  his  mother  : 


facto  piut  et  sceleratus  eodenu  Thia  deed, 
although  perpetrated  from  the  most  pow. 
erful  motives,  is  repugnant  however  to 
D-ttural  and  moral  order.  Onatea  as  a 
Prince  was,  it  is  true,  entitled  to  exercise 
justice  even  on  the  members  of  his  o%vn  fa- 
mily ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
stealing  i  i  disguise  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
tyiannical  usurper  of  his  tliroue.  and  of 
going  to  work  like  an  assansiu.  The  me- 
mory of  his  father  pleads  lii^  excuse;  but 
although  Clytemnestra  has  deserved  death, 
the  blood  of  his  mother  atill  rises  up  iu 
judgment  against  him.  This  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Eumenides  in  the  form  oif  a  con- 
tention among  the  gods,  some  of  whom 
approve  of  the  detd  of  Creates,  mhiie 
others  persecute  him,  till  at  la»t  ihe  dirise 
wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  Miner* a.  rt- 
conciles  the  opposite  claims,  rat»lihkhr«  a 
p<'ace,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  loii^  series 
of  crimes  and  punishments  which  (Ie84ilaied 
the  royal  house  of  At  reus. 

A  cofisidrrable  Interval  takes  place  be- 
tween the  period  of  the  first  and  second 
pieces,  during  which  Orestes  growa  up  to 
m?inhood.  The  second  and  third  are  con- 
nected together  imm'-diately  in  Ihe  ordrr 
o^  time.  Orestes  takes  flight  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother  to  Delphi,  where  we 
find  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eq- 
menides. 

In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  b a 
visib'e  reference  to  the  one  which  IbHon^ 
In  Agamemnon,  Cassandra  and  Ihe  cho- 
rus prophesy,  at  the  close,  to  the  arro^aot 
Cl)tenniestra  and  her  paramour  i£gislhtti, 
the  punishment  which  awaits  Ihem  at  tl»e 
hands  of  Orestes.  In  the  Choepbors. 
Orestes  immediately  after  the  executioo  of 
the  deed,  finds  no  longer  any  repoae  ;  t}»e 
furies  of  his  mother  begin  to  i>er»i-culf 
him,  and  he  announces  his  resolution  of 
taking  refuge  in  Delphi. 

The  connexion  is  therefore  evideot 
throughout,  and  we  may  consider  the  three 
pieces,  which  were  connected  together 
even  in  the  representation,  as  so  many 
acts  of  one  great  and  entire  drama.  I 
mention  this  as  a  preliminary  jnstifiralion 
of  Shakspeare  and  other  modern  Poets,  io 
connecting  together  even  in  the  represen- 
tation a  larger  circle  of  human  destines,  sj 
we  can  produce  to  Ihe  cririca  who  ol»ject 
to  this  the  supposed  example  of  the  to* 
cients. 

The  life  and  productions  of  Sophocles 
are  described  with  great  aniination.  Our 
extract,  however,  must  he  confined  to  a 
brief  review  of  his  poetical  rhaiarier; 
we  shall  only  premise,  that,  as  this  port's 
birth  was  nearly  eqai-distant  between 
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that  of  his  predecfssor  anH  of  Euripides, 
he  was  coiueiiiporary  with  both,  during 
the  G^rcatest  part  of  his  hf«t. 

As  yEsicliylus,  who  raised  traffic  poetry 
from  its  riiile   I>egiiiiiii)g8  to  the  dignity 
of  the  (Othurnus,    wbs   his   predecessor; 
the  hislorit-iit  ff^lalioiiHiii  \»hirh    he  stood 
to  Sophocles  eiialiled  the    Intt^r  to  avail 
himself  of  the  imeiitious  of  his  original 
tna:iter,  so  th4t   y£tchylus  appetirs  as  the 
ro : J gh  dt^it(uer,  and    Sophoiles  an  thi*  fi- 
nisht*d  suctvssor.    The    iiior**  attfiil  eoii- 
structioii    of  the  drjinias  of  the   latter  is 
easily  perceived  :  theliiriitatioii  of  the  cho- 
rus with  respect  to  the  (lialoKiH*«the  polish 
ol  th(*rh>fhmiis.  and  a  pure  Attic  diction, 
the   introduction   of  a  i;reiiter  numt>er   of 
characters  the  increHse   of  contrivance  in 
the   f^ble,  the  ninltiplicalion   of  incidents. 
A  gi eater  decree  of  developcment,  the  more 
tranquil  continufince  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  action,  and  the  greater  decree  of  llica- 
trical  effect  given  to  incidents  of  a  decisi«e 
nature,  the  mop*  peifect   rounding   of  the 
whole,  even  considered  in  a  mere  external 
point  «»f  view.     But  he  excelieil  JBschvlufi 
ID  MomewliRt  still  more  essential,  and  j)ro 
ved  himself  deserving  of  I  lie  good  fortune  of 
having  such  a  preceptor,  and   of  entering 
into  competition  with  him  in  the  same  snt)- 
jects:   I   inevin  the   harmonious   perfection 
ofl)is  mi'Ml,  by  uhich   he  fnifill^d  from  in- 
ciMMtion  every  du*  \  prescribed  liy  the  \hw% 
oflieifUty,   and  of  which   «lie  impulse  was 
in   him  accompanied     by  the   most  clear 
coMsriousncM.      It    was  impi^ssibie  to  ex- 
ceed y£<("hylns  in  boldness  of  vonceplion  ; 
1  am  inclined  lio%vever  to  believe  that   So- 
pliorles  appe:irK   only    less   hold  from  his 
wisdom  and  moderation,  as  lie  always  goes 
to  work  with  the  great  cut  energy,  and  per- 
lia(>}(with  even  a  m*re  determined  seventy, 
Jikea  man   who  knows  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  is  determined,    when  he  doen 
not  exceed  them,  to  stand  up  with  a  great- 
er  confidence  for  bis  rights.*     As  ifischy 

•  This  idea  has  been  so  ba;ipily  eipressed 
by  the  (greatest  genius  perhaps  of  the  las.  cen- 
tury, that  the  translator  hopes  be  will  be  for> 
pveu  for  here  transcrihitig  the  pa^tgage  :  *•  I  c«n 
truly  fay  thai,  poor  and  uoknown  as  I  then 
wa-,  I  had  retiy  uea*  ly  as  high  an  idea  of 
niys  If  and  ol  my  work-*,  as  I  have  at  this  mo- 
meut,  when  the  public  has  decided  in  tbfir 
favour  It  ever  waft  my  opi<ii<iu,  that  the  nii»- 
iakes  and  blunder^  tKith  in  a  raiional  auti 
religiuu*;  po  ui  f»f  %iew»  of  which  we  -ce  thoii- 
wndj  daily  guilty,  arc  •  wins?  to  their  igoo- 
rauce  of  theuiiel'ves.  To  know  myself,  had 
been  mII  aloog  my  con»-iaiit  -tudy.  1  wrighed 
»y»e»f  alotie  ,  J  balanced  myself  with  others  ; 
'•att'bed  ev'ty  means  of  informaiioo  to  see 
DOW  much  ground  I  occm|  id  as  a  man  and 
"«  a  poet  j   I  studied    assidtiously  natare'a 


los  delights  in  tranaporting  tis  to  the  roii« 
vnlsionsof  the  primary  world  of  the  Titans. 
Soplio<*les  on  the  other  hand  never  avails 
himself  of  the  gotls  but  when  their  ap- 
pearance is  necessary  ;  he  formed  nien» 
according  to  the  general  confession  of  ao^ 
tiqnity,  better,  that  is,  not  more  moral  or 
exempt  from  error,  but  more  beautiful  and 
noble  than  they  appeared  in  real  life  • 
and  while  betook  every  thing  in  the  most 
hinnan  signification,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  aware  of  their  superior  ilestination. 
Ai'cording  to  all  appearance  he  was  also 
more  moderate  than  iEschylus  in  his  scenic 
ornaments;  he  displayed  perhaps  more 
taste  and  selection  tii  his  objects,  but  did 
not  attempt  the  same  colossal  pomp. 

To  characterise  the  native  sweetness  and 
affection  so  eminent  in  ttits  poet,  the  ati- 
cienls  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  At- 
tic hee.  Whoever  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  feeling  of  this  property  may  flat- 
ter himself  that  a  sense  of  ancient  art  baa 
arisen  within  him;  for  the  aflTccted  senti- 
mentality of  the  present  day,  far  from  coin- 
ciding with  him  in  this  opinion,  would  both 
in  the  representation  of  bodly  sufferings, 
and  in  the  language  and  economy  of  the 
tr>fgediesof  Sophocles,  find  much  of  an  un* 
l»ortiible  austerity. 

In  the  tragedies  of  Euripedts.M.Schlegel 
confiiders  the  Greek  drama  as  beginning 
to  decline,  though  he  does  not  withhold 
his  approbation  from  some  of  that  poet's 
belter  pieces  and  detached  scenes.  The 
productions  of  Euripides  are  analysed  at 
considerahle  lengfth ;  but  we  can  only 
find  room  for  a  single  passage,  contain  ; 
insT  some  observations  on  his  style« 
This,  says  our  Author 

Is  upon  the  whole  too  loose»  although 
he  has  many  happy  images  and  ingenious 
turns  :  it  has  neither  the  dignity  nor  the 
energy  of  the  style  of  iEschylus,  nor  the 
cfiaste  sweetness  of  that  of  Sophocles.  In 
bi'4  expressions  he  frequently  affects  the 
!<ingular  and  uncommon,  though  at  other 
times  he  becomes  too  familiar,  at^d  the 
tone  of  the  diAcnurse  as.Humes  a  confiden- 
tial appearance,  and  descends  from  the 
elevation  of  (he  cothurnus  to  the  level 
ground.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
picture  of  several  chrHct»*ristic  p'^culia- 
rities  b«>rd<*riiig  on  tfie  ludicrous  (for  in- 
stance, the  unsuitable  behaviour  of  Pen- 
thens  in  a  female  dress,  the  gluttony  of 
H  crciif  C!*,  and  his  immoderat*"  claims  on  tho 
hoxpttalitv   of   AdmctMs,  Buripides   was  a 


design  iu  ray  formation — where  the  lights 
Hiid  Hha.fes  io  my  character  were  intended."— 
Lffter  from  fittmt  to  Dr>  AUortf  in  Cur- 
Tit's  X4/«.— Trans. 
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preoonor  of  the  new  comedy,  to  which  be 
had  an  ei^ident  inclinatioOt  ai  he  fre- 
qaently  painU  the  men  and  maoDerf  of 
hiB  own  iimoB  under  the  names  of  the 
heroic  Mf^es,  Hence  Menander  expressed 
a  most  marl&ed  admiration  for  him,  and 
proclaimed  himself  hiti  scholar;  and  we 
have  a  fracmeoi  oi'  Philemon  which  dig* 
plays  such  an  extravag.int  admiration, 
that  it  hardly  appears  to  have  been  »eri- 
oosly  meant.  *'lf  the  dead/'  he  either 
himself  says,  or  allows  one  i»f  his  cliarae- 
ters  to  Bay,  **  were  still  to  have  feelinn^,  a» 
tome  people  suppose.  I  should  hang  my- 
self fur  I  he  sake  of  seeinfi;  £uri|)ide8/*  ^ 
The  opinion  of  Aristophanes,  his  contem- 
porary, forms  a  stiikinjif  coutrast  with  this 
adoration  of  the  latter  romic  authors. 
Aristophanes  persecutes  him  unceasingly 
with  the  utmost  bitterriesii,  he  seems  ns  it 
he  were  appointed  to  he  his  const?inl 
acourgCy  that  none  of  his  moral  or  poe- 
tical extravagances  might  remain  un- 
punished. Although  Aristophanes,  as 
a  Comic  poet,  is,  generally  speHking,  in 
the  relation  of  p'iroiiy  to  the  lrage<liHos« 
yet  he  never  .attacks  Sophocles,  and 
even  where  he  takc^^  the  part  of  if!^scii>lus. 
at  which  \\e  can  hardly  help  snnling,  his 
reverence  for  him  is  still  \isible,  and  he 
takes  every  opportunity  of  coutrasting  im 
gigantic  poweis  with  the  petty  refinement 
of  EuripideK.      He   has  exposed   the  so- 

{>histical  subtility,  the  rhetorical  and  phi- 
osophieul  pretentions,  the  immorality  and 
aeduclive  effeminacy,  and  the  excitations 
to  undisguised  sensuality,  of  Etiiipides, 
with  all  the  powers  of  understanding»  and 
with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  wit.  A« 
the  modern  critics  have  genemlly  however 
considered  Aristophanes  in  no  other  light 
than  an  extravagant  and  libellous  farce 
writer,  and  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  truths  which  he  veiU  d  under  his 
amusing  disguL^^es,  they  have  paid  but  lit- 
tle attention  to  his  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Euripides  wus  still 
a  Grecian,  and  the  contemporary  of  many 
of  the  greatest  names  of  Greece  in  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  history,  and  the  plastic 
arts.  If,  on  comparing  him  with  his  pre- 
decesB'^rs,  we  must  rank  him  far  beneath 
them,  he  appears  still  great  when  planed 
by  the  side  of  many  of  the  moderns.  He 
has  a  particular  strength  in  portraying  the 
errors  of  a  diseased  soul,  pursuing  even 
to  madness  the  passions  of  nhich  it  is  the 
slave.  He  is  admirable  where  the  object 
calls  chiefly  for  emotion,  and  requires  the 
display  of  no  higher  qualities  ;  and  he  is 
still  m  trc  so  where  pathos  and  moral  beauty 
are  nnited.    Few  of  bis  pieces  are  with- 


ontpMrticular  passages  of  the  most  over- 
power ing  beauty.  It  is  by  no  means  my 
intention  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  the 
most  astonishing  talents ;  1  have  only  sta- 
ted that  these  talents  were  not  united  with 
a  mind  in  which  the  austerity  of  moral 
principles,  and  the  sanctity  of  religions 
feelings,  were  held  in  the  highest  honour. 

lecture  VI.  is  appropriated  to  the 
old  comedy,  and  the  productions  of 
Aristaphaoes  meet  with  the  highest 
coinniendatioD.  In  the  SMiventfa  lecture, 
the  mixed  or  middle  comedy  is  consi- 
dered. The  Roman  theatre  and  dra- 
matic writers  are  next  discussed,  and 
•  he  transition  from  them  to  the  Italian 
theatre  is  natural.  The  pastoral  dramas 
of  Tasso  and  Guaiini,  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  Metastasio  and  Alfieri,  the 
comedies  of  A riosto,  Aretin*  Porta,  Gol- 
doni,  and  some  other  writers  are  here 
respectively  examined. 

In  the  ninth  lecture,  are  ti-aced  the 
antiquities  of  the  French  sta^e;  and  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Freuch  dra- 
matic writers,  and  their  imitation  of  the 
antients,  are  minutely  discussed.  The 
tenth  lecture  examines  the  French  tiagic 
poets,  and  in  the  following  lecture  the 
French  comedy  is  particularly  consi- 
dered. 

Lecture  Xlf.  commences  iRth  a 
comparison  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
theatres,  and  the  works  of  our  illustri- 
ous Shakspeare  are  honoured  with  the 
higheat  eulogy.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  few  passages  relative  to  this  great 
master  of  the  human  heart. 

Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  mankind  has 
become  proverbial:  in  this  his  superiority 
is  so  great,  that  he  has  justly  l>een  called 
the  master  of  the  human  heart.  A  readi- 
ness in  marking  even  the  nicer  involuntary 
demonstrations  of  the  mind,  and  the  ex- 
pressing with  certainty  the  meaniug  of 
these  signs  acquired  from  experience  sod 
reflection,  constitutes  the  otjserver  of  men; 
ncuteness  in  drawin;;  still  fort  her  conclu- 
sions from  them,  and  in  arranging  the  sepa- 
rate observations  according  to  grounds  of 
probability  in  a  connected  manner,  may  be 
said  to  be  knowing  men.  The  distinguish- 
ing property  of  the  dramatic  poet  who  is 
great  iu  cbaracleriaation  is  sonieUiing  alto* 
getlier  different  from  this,  which  either, 
take  it  which  way  we  will,  includes  in  it 
this  readiness  and  this  acuteueas,  or  dii- 
penics  with  both.    It  is  the  capatnli^  of 
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transporting  himself  so  completely  into 
e?ery  situation*  even  the  most  unosual*  that 
be  is  enabled*  as  plenipotentiary  of  the 
whole  human  race,  without  particular  in- 
structions for  each  separate  case,  to  act  and 
speak  in  the  name  of  every  individual.  It 
is  the  power  of  endowing  the  creatures  of 
his  imagination  with  such  self-existent 
energy,  that  they  afterwards  act  in  con- 
juncture according  to  general  laws  of  na- 
ture :  the  poetf  in  his  dreams,  institutes  as  it 
were  experiments  which  are  received  with 
as  much  authority,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  on  real  objects.  The  inconceivable 
in  this,  and  what  never  can  be  learned,  is, 
that  the  characters  appear  neither  to  do 
nor  to  say  any  thing  on  account  of  the  spec- 
tator; and  yet  that  the  poet,  by  means  of 
the  exhibition  itself,  without  any  subsidiary 
explanation,  communicates  the  gifts  of  look- 
ing into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  minds. 
Hence  Goethe  has  ingeniously  compared 
Shakspeare*s  characters  to  watches  with 
cbrystalline  plates  and  cases,  which,  while 
they  point  out  the  hours  as  correctly  as 
other  watches,  enable  us  at  the  same  time 
to  perceive  the  inward  springs  whereby  all 
this  is  accomplished. 

If  Sbakspeare  deserves  onr  admira- 
tion for  his  characters*  he  is  equally  de- 
serving of  it  for  his  exhibition  of  passion, 
taking  thb  word  in  its  widest  signification, 
as  includin|^  every  mental  condition,  every 
tone  from  indifference  of  familiar  mirth  to 
the  wildest  rage  and  despair.  He  gives  ns 
the  history  of  minds ;  he  lays  open  to  as, 
in  a  single  word,  a  whole  series  of  preced- 
ing conditions.  His  passions  do  not  at  first 
stand  displayed  to  ns  in  all  their  height,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  many  tragic  poets  who, 
in  the  language  of  Lessing,  are  thorough 
masters  of  the  legal  styleof  love.  He  patnts, 
in  a  most  inimitable  manner,  the  gradual 
progress  from  the  first  origin  i  *'  be  gives,'* 
as  Lessing  ssys,  **  a  living  picture  of  all  the 
most  minute  and  secret  artifices  by  which 
s  feeling  steals  into  onr  souls,  of  all  the 
imperceptible  advantages  which  it  there 
gains,  of  all  the  stratagems  by  which  every 
other  passion  is  made  subservient  to  it,  till 
it  becomes  the  sole  tyrant  of  our  desires 
and  our  aversions/'  Of  all  poets,  perhaps, 
he  alone  has  portrayed  the  mental  diseases, 
melancholy,  delirinm, lunacy,  with  such  in- 
expressible, and,  in  every  respect,  definite 
troth,  that  the  physician  may  enrich  his 
observations  from  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  real  cases. 


Shakspeare*s  comic  talent  is  equally  won- 
derful with  that  which  he  has  shewn  in  the 
pathetic  and  tragic:  it  stands  on  an  equal 


elevation,  and  possesses  equal  extent  and 
profundity ;  all  that  I  before  wished  was, 
not  to  admit  that  the  former  preponderated. 
He  is  highly  inventive  in  comic  situations 
and  motives:  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
shew  whence  be  has  taken  any  of  them; 
whereas  in  the  serious  parts  of  bis  dramas 
he  has  generally  laid  hold  of  something  al- 
ready known.    His  comic  characterisation 
is  equally  tme,  various  and  profound,  with 
his  serious.    So  little  is  be  disposed  to  cari- 
cature, that  we  may  rather  say  many  of  bis 
traits  are  almost  too  nice  and  delicate  for 
the  stage,  that  they  can  only  be  properly 
seized  by  a  great  actor,  and  fully  under- 
stood by  a  very  acute  audience.    Not  only 
has  he  delineated  many  kinds  of  folly,  be 
has  contrived  to  exhibit  mere  stupidity  id 
a  most  diverting  and  entertaining  manner. 
There  is  also  a  peculiar  species  rf  the  farci- 
cal to  be  found  in  his  pieces,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  introduced  in  a  more  arbitrary 
manner,  but  which,  however,  is  founded  in 
imitation  of  an  actual  custom.    This  is  the 
introduction  of  the  buffoon;  the  fool  with 
his  cap  and  motley  dress,  called  in  Engtirii, 
Ciornn,  who  appears  in  several  comedies 
though  not  in  all,  but  in  Leer  alone  of  the 
trag^ies,  and  who  generally  exercises  his 
wit  merely  in  conversation  with  the  princi- 
pal persons,  though  he  is  also  sometimes 
incorporated  with  the  action.     In  those 
times  It  was  not  only  usual  for  princes  to 
keep  court  fools,  but  in  many  distinguished 
families  they  retained,  along  with  other 
servants,  such  an  exhilarating  housemate 
as  a  good  antidote  aeainst  the  insipidity 
and  wearisomencss  of  ordinary  life,  as  a 
welcome  interruption  of  established  formal- 
ities.   Great  men  and  even  churchmen,  did 
not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  re- 
cruit and  solace  themselves  after  important 
concerns   with  the  conversatian  of  their 
fools;  the  celebrated  Sir  Thorns s  More  had 
his  fool  painted  along  with   himself  by 
Holbein.     Shakspeare    appears    to    hrive 
lived  immediately  before  the  time  when 
the  custom  began  to  he  abolished ;  in  the 
English  comic  authors  who  succeeded  him 
the  clown  is  no  longer  to  be  found.    The 
disraissal  of  the  fool  has  been  extolled  as  a 
proof  of  refinement ;  and  our  honest  fore- 
fathers have  been  pitied  for  taking  delight 
in  such  a  coaise  and  farcical  entertainment. 
I  am  much  rather  however  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  practice  was  dropped  from 
their  difficulty  of  finding  fools  able  to  do  full 
justice  totbeirparts:  on  the  other  hand,  rea- 
son, with  all  its  conceit  of  itself,  has  become 
too  timid  to  tolerate  such  bold  irony ;  it  Is 
always  careful  lest  the  mantle  of  its  gravity 
should  be  disturbed  in  any  of  its  folds;  ani 
rather  than  allow  a  privileged  place  to  folly 
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beiide  i(sc1(  it  bai  uoconscioafly  amumed 
thepartofthe  ridiculoos;  bat,  alas!  a  hea- 
vy and  cheerless  ridicule.  It  woald  be 
easy  to  make  a  collection  of  the  excellent 
tallies  and  biting  sarcasms  which  ha?e  been 
preserved  of  celebrated  court  fools.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  frequently  told  such  truths 
to  princes  as  are  never  now  told  to  them. 
Shakspeare*s  fools,  along  with  somewhat  of 
an  overstraining  for  wit,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  avoided  when  wit  becomes  a  se- 
parate profession,  have  for  the  most  part  an 
incomparable  humour,  and  an  infinite  abun- 
dance of  intellect,  enough  to  supply  a  whole 
host  of  ordinary  wise  men. 

A  masterly  review  is  given  of  all  this 
great  poet*8  WDrks :  but  our  extracts 
have  already  been  so  numerons,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  notice  only  -M* 
Scblegel's  critique  on  Macbeth, — the 
greatest  perhaps  of  all  Shakspeare's  pro- 
ductions. 

Since  The  JWtVi  of  i£schylus,  nothing  so 

5 rand  and  terrible  has  ever  been  composed, 
'he  Witches  are  not,  it  is  true,  divine  Eu- 
menides,  and  are  not  intended  to  t)e  so: 
they  are  ignoble  and  vulgar  instruments  of 
hell.  A  German  poet  therefore  very  ill 
understood  their  meaning,  when  he  trans- 
formed them  into  mongrel  beings,  a  mixture 
of  fates,  furies,  and  enchantresses,  and 
clothed  them  with  tragical  dignity.  Let 
no  man  lay  hand  on  Shakspeare*8  works  to 
change  any  thing  essential  in  them :  he  will 
be  sure  to  punish  himself.  The  bad  is  ra- 
dically odious,  and  to  endeavour  in  any 
manner  to  ennoble  it  is  to  violate  the  laws 
of  propriety.  Hence  in  my  opinion,  Dante, 
and  even  Tasso,  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  their  portraiture  of  dsmons  than 
Mihon  Whi?tber  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
still  believed  in  witchcraft  and  ghosts  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  use  which  in  Hamlet  and  Mae- 
heth  he  has  made  of  pre-existing  traditions. 
No  superstition  can  ever  l>e  prevalent  and 
widely  difi\ised  through  ages  and  nstions 
without  having  a  foundation  in  human  na- 
ture: on  thik  foundation  the  poet  builds } 
he  calls  up  from  their  hidden  abysses  that 
dread  of  the  unknown,  that  presage  of  a 
dark  side  of  nature,  and  a  world  of  spirits, 
which  philosophy  now  imagines  it  has  alto- 
gether exploded.  In  thia  manner  he  is  in 
some  degree  t)oth  the  portrayer  and  the 
philosopher  of  a  superstition,  that  is,  not  the 
philosopher  who  denies  and  turns  into  ridi- 
cule, but,  which  is  still  more  difficult,  who 
distinctly  exhibits  its  origin  to  us  in  appa- 
rently irrational  and  yet  natural  opinions. 
But  when  he  ventures  to  make  arbitrary 
changes  in  these  popular  traditions,  he  al- 
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together  forfeits  his  right  to  them,  and 
merely  holds  up  his  own  peculiarities  to  our 
ridicule.  Shakspeare's  picture  of  the 
witches  is  truly  magical:  in  the  short 
scenes  where  they  enter,  he  has  created  fbr 
them  a  peculiar  language,  which,  although 
composed  of  the  usual  elements,  si  ill  seems 
to  be  a  collection  of  formule  of  incantation. 
The  sound  of  words,  the  accumulation  of 
rhymes,  and  the  rhythmus  of  the  verse, 
form  as  it  were  the  hollow  music  of  a  dreary 
dance  of  witches.  He  has  been  abused  for 
introducing  the  names  of  disgusting  objects: 
but  he  who  supposes  that  the  kettle  of  the 
witches  can  be  made  effective  with  agree- 
Me  aromatics,  has  no  better  understanding 
of  the  subject,  than  those  who  are  desirous 
that  hell  should  sincerely  and  honourably 
give  good  advice.  These  repulsive  things, 
from  which  the  imagination  shrinks  l>ack, 
are  here  a  symbol  of  the  hostile  powers 
which  operate  in  nature,  and  the  mental 
horror  outweighs  the  repugnance  of  our 
senses.  The  witches  discourse  with  one 
another  like  women  of  the  rery  lowest 
claBS,for  this  was  the  class  to  which  witches 
were  supposed  to  belong ;  when  however 
they  address  Macbeth  their  tone  assumes 
more  elevation:  their  predictions,  which 
they  either  themselves  pronounce,  or  allow 
their  apparationa  to  deliver,  have  all  the 
obscure  brevity,  the  majestic  solemnity, 
by  which  oracles  have  in  all  times  con- 
trived to  inspire  mortals  with  reveren- 
tial awe.  We  here  see  that  the  witches 
are  merely  instruments;  Ihey  are  governed 
by  an  invisible  spirit,  or  the  operation  of 
such  great  and  dreadful  events  would  t>e 
above  their  sphere.  To  what  intent  did 
Shakspeare  assign  the  same  place  to  them 
in  bia  play,  which  they  occupy  in  the  his- 
tory of  Macbeth  as  related  in  the  old  chro- 
nicles? A  monstrous  crime  is  committed: 
Duncan,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  the  best 
of  kings,  is  murdered  b}  his  subject,  whom 
he  has  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards,  in 
defenceless  sleep,  under  the  hospitable  roof. 
Natural  motives  alone  seem  inadequate,  or 
he  most  have  portrayed  the  perpetrator  as 
a  most  h  a  rdened  villain.  Shakspeare  wish- 
ed to  exhibit  a  more  sublime  picture  to  us: 
an  ambitious  but  noble  hero,  who  yields 
to  a  deep-laid  hellish  temptation  ;  and  all 
the  crimes  to  which  he  is  impelled  by  ne- 
cessity, to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  first  crime, 
cannot  altogether  eradicate  in  him  the 
stamp  of  native  heroism.  He  haa  therefore 
given  a  threefold  division  to  the  guilt  of 
that  crime.  The  first  idea  comes  from  that 
being  whose  whole  activity  is  guided  by  a 
lust  of  wickedness.  The  weird  sisters  sur- 
prise Macbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion after  hit  victory*  ^hen  his  love  of  gk>ry 
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has  been  gratified ;  they  cheat  his  eyes  by 
exhibiting  to  him  as  the  work  of  fate  what 
can  only  in  reahty  be  accomplisiied  by  his 
own  deed,  aud  gain  credence  for  their  words 
by  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  first  pre- 
diction. The  opportunity  fur  murdering 
the  king  immediately  offers  itself;  the 
wife  of  Macbeth  conjures  him  not  to  let  it 
slip:  she  urges  him  on  with  a  fiery  elo- 
quence,  which  has  all  those  sophisms  at 
command  that  serve  to  throw  a  false  gran- 
dear  over  crime.  Little  more  than  the 
mere  execut''n  falls  to  the  share  of 
Macbeth  ;  b<:  is  drivf n  to  it  as  it  were  in  a 
state  of  commotion  in  which  his  mind  is 
bewildered.  Repentance  immediately  fol- 
lows, nay,  even  precedes  the  deed,  and  the^ 
stinji^s  of  his  conscience  leave  him  no  rrst 
eitlier  night  or  day.  But  he  is  now  fairly 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  hell;  it  is  truly 
frightful  to  behold  th^t  Macbeth,  who  once 
as  a  warrior  could  spurn  at  death,  now  that 
he  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  life  to  come, 
clinging  with  growing  anxiety  to  his 
.  earthly  existence,  the  more  miserable  it  be- 
comes, and  pitilessly  removing  out  of  his 
way,  whatever  to  his  dark  and  suspicious 
miud  seems  to  threaten  danger.  However 
much  we  may  abhor  his  actions,  we  cannot 
altogether  refuse  to  sympathise  with  the 
•tate  of  his  mind ;  we  lament  the  ruin  of  so 
many  noble  qualities,  and  even  in  his  last 
defence  we  are  compelled  to  admire  in  him 
■Ihestruggleofa  brave  will  with  a  cowardly 
conscience.  We  might  believe  that  we 
witness  in  this  tragedy  the  over-ruling  des- 
tiny of  the  antients  entirely  according 
to  their  ideas :  the  whole  originates  in  a 
supernatural  influence,  to  which  the  subse- 
quent events  seem  inevitably  linked.  We 
even  find  again  here  the  same  ambig:uous 
oracles  which,  by  their  literal  fulfilment, 
deceive  those  who  confide  in  them.  Yet 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  poet  has  dis- 
played more  enlightened  views  in  his  work. 
He  wishes  to  shew  that  the  conflict  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world  can  only  take  place 
by  the  permisson  of  Providence,  which  con- 
verts the  curse  that  individual  mortals  draw 
down  on  their  heads  into  a  blessing  to 
others.  An  accurate  scale  is  followed  in 
the  retaliation.  Lady  Macbeth,  who  of 
all  the  human  beings  is  the  most  guilty  par- 
ticipator in  the  murder  of  the  king,  falls 
through  the  horrors  of  her  conscience  into 
ft  state  of  iocurabie  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
ease; she  dies,  unlamented  by  her  husband, 
with  '  all  the  symptoms  of  reprobation, 
Maclieth  is  still  found  worthy  of  dying  the 
death  of  a  hero  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
noble  Macduff  is  allowed  the  satisfaction 
of  saving  his  country  by  punishing  with 
hia  own  hand  the  tyrant  who  destroyed  his 


sea- 


wife  and  his  children.  Banquo  ator^  ^jj^ 
ambitious  curiosity  which  promp^^^  ^^^ 
wish  to  know  his  glorious  ^^c^i||.:(,«y> 
an  early  death,  as  he  thereby  ro^* ,  ^ 
betli's  jealousy ;  but  he  preserve^.  "^ 
pure  from  the  bubbles  of  the  wit*^c^» 
name  is  blessed  in  his  race,  destii.  San- 
joy  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  t^ 
dignity  which  Macbeth  could  oi. 
during  his  own  life.  In  the  progreir—' 
action,  this  piece  is  altogether  the  ^. 
of  Hamlet:  it  strides  forward  with  '  * 
ing  rapidity,  from  the  first  calastrof. 
Duncan*s  murder  may  he  called  a*  .  • 
trophe)  to  the  last.  "Thought, an '•'*^ 
is  the  general  motto;  for  as  Macb  • 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertt  t 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  >"*« 

In  every  feature  we  see  a  vigorous  he^o  a 
in  the  hardy  North  which  steels  evei^^^^ 
The  precise  duration  of  the  action  b&<l 
k>e  ascertained, — years  parhapa  acdinff 
to  the  story;  but  we  know  that  to  th^K 
gination  the  most  crowded  time  a;*v- 
always  the  shortest.    Here  we  can  h^ 
conceive  how  so  very  much  can  be  ^ 
pressed    into    so    narrow    a  space; 
merely  external  events,— the  very  iiini 
most  recesses  of  the  minds  of  the  persons  o 
the  drama  are  laid  open  to  us.    It  is  as  if 
the  drags  were  taken  from  the  wheels  of 
time,  and  they  rolled  along  without  inter- 
ruption in   their  descent.      Nothing  can 
equal  the  power  of  this  picture  in  the  exci- 
tation of  horror.    We  need  only  allude  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  the  dagger  that  hovers  before  the 
eyes  of  Macbeth,  the  vision  of  Banquo  at 
the  feast,  the  madness  of  Lady  Macbeth ; 
what  can  we  possibly  say  on  the  subject 
that  will  not  rather  weaken  the  impression  ? 
Such  scenes  stand  alone,  and  are  to  be  found 
only  in  this  poet;  otherwise  the  tragic  muse 
might  exchange  her  mask  for  the  head  of 
Medusa. 

I  wish  merely  to  point  out  a  secondary 
circumstance — the  prudent  dexterity  of 
Sliakspeare,  who*  knew  how  to  flatter  a 
king  by  a  work  of  which  the  poetical  views 
are  evident  in  every  part  of  the  plan. 
James  the  first  derived  his  lineage  from 
Banquo;  he  was  the  first  that  united  the 
threefold  sceptre  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland :  this  is  shewn  in  the  magical  vi- 
sion, when  a  long  series  of  glorious  succes- 
sors is  promised  to  him.  Even  the  power  of 
the  English  kings  to  heal  certain  maladies 
by  the  touch,  which  James  pretended  to 
have  inherited  from  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
and  OQ  which  he  set  a  great  value,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  natural  manner. — With  such 
occasional  pieces  we  may  well  allow  our- 
selves to  be  pleased  without  fearing  any 
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to   poetry:    by  similar   allusions 
beside  v  endeavoured  to  reconmend  the 
the  part,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  So- 
^y  *""  »  celebrate  the  glory  of  Athens, 
esfy  Xoxi^^^  ^^  ^1,^  English  stage  is 

wesel  *J°  ***«  thirteenth  lecture  through 
known  ^r'**'^»  Heywood,  Beaumont  and 
topriri  ;  Massioger,  Dryden,  Olway, 
Shakfeir  contempories ;  Rowe,  Addi- 
an  o?JatOy  Lillo,  and  Garrick.  Among 
getheour  Author  highly  commends  the 
parat  ^f  Mariow,  and  with  equal  truth 
IP^^^icerity  censures  the  depravity  of 
h^Voi^^  morals  which  disgraced  the 

A  J  Charles  II. 
irrpflf  Spanish   theatre  is  dispussed  in 
J^^*  ojrteenth  lecture.     Of  the  three 
^       ;lramatic  writers  of  Spain,  Cer- 

Schle*  '-op®  ^®  ^®S*»  *"^  Cddeton,  the 
^  I^ence  is  given  to  the  last,  whose 
\^^^a  Dramas,  (which  were  destined 
gl'tpresentation  at  court  on  solemn 
grr^ioQs)  M.  Schlegel  appears  to  con- 
T>wr  as  the  master  pieces  of  Calderon. 
V  The  last  or  fifteenth  lecture,  treats 
uriefly  on  the  origin,  progress,  present 
'  state,  and  probable  future  prospects  of 
the  'German  theatre.  The  respective 
merits  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
are  duly  appreciated.  More  sound  cri- 
ticism, more  elegant  literature,  it  does 
not  often  fall  to  our  lot  to  notice.  The 
observations  of  Schlegel  may  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many '  canons  of  criticism', 
which  may  always  be  consulted  with 
confidence ;  and  he  has  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  able  translator. 
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Plurality  of  Worlds :  or  Letters,  Notes, 
and  Memorandums,  Philosophical  and 
Critical;  occasioned  by  •*  A  Series  of 
Discourses  «n  the  Christian  Revelation, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  Modern 
Astronomy.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D." 
13mo.  5s.  boards.  Maxwell,  London, 
1817. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of 
twelve  letters.  The  first  and  second 
of  them  contain  some  preliminary  re- 
marks and  historical  observations,  and 
the  remainder  take  up  the  following  sub- 
jects.— "  On  the  Angle  of  Parallax. — 
Uncertainty  of  Systems. — Character  of 
Newton,  as  a  Philosopher  and  Christian. 
«-Oa  the  influence  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 


ton's Philosophy.— On  the  proper  boso- 
dary  of  Human  Knowledge. — Matheisa- 
tical  and  Astronomical  Infidelity. — ^On 
the  plurality  of  Worlds. — ^Scripture  Phi- 
losophy.— ^Origin  of  Philosophy." — And 
the  last  letter  treats  *'  on  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  Style." 

The  object  of  the  writer,  is  to  **  ani- 
madvert freely"  on  some  passages,  wbich 
occur  in  the  celebrated  discourses  of  the 
eloquent  Scottish  preacher.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, wbich  he  considers  olf  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency.  The  volume  contains 
an  abundance  of  curious  materials,  iUos- 
trative  of  the  different  subjects  it  dis- 
cusses, together  with  a  variety  of  Botes 
drawn  from  many  sources.  It  is  not 
for  us,  to  enter  into  the  controvefsv, 
«  how  far  the  belief,  or  disbelief  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  may  operate  opoa 
the  Christian  system  of  faith."  We 
conceive  that  the  foundation  remains  se- 
cure, independent  of  either  opinion.  To 
those  who  feel  inclined  to  examine  the 
subject,  the  letters  before  us  afford  much 
information  and  amusement.  They  ars 
written,  with  some  boldness  and  energy, 
and  the  following  passage  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers  as  a  spectmen  of 
the  style  and  opinions  of  the  writer. 
The  extract  is  taken  from  the  lefts 
<<  on  the  proper  boundary  of  httnaB 
knowledge."   ' 

If  it  were  poosible  to  examine  the  lafla- 
ence  of  such  opinions,  upon  the  devoCioiisl 
feelings  of  the  heart;  some  concloBiQiiB 
might  be  drawn,  both  interesting  and  ian 
portaot  That  philosophy  which  is  oafs- 
vourable  to  real  devotion,  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  best  feelings,  wbich  draws  the 
affections  from  an  attachment  to  pore  and 
undeOled  religion,  we  may  rest  aasared 
must  spring  from  an  impure,  or  cormpted 
source.  Keep  this  maxim  always  ia  yoor 
remembrance,  that  sound  philosophy  is 
nearly  allied  to  genuine  Christianity.  For 
my  own  part,  I  very  much  qocsUon,  whe- 
ther the  notions  inculcated  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers in  these  discdbraes,  are  at  all  favoura- 
ble to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  If  this  sub- 
ject has,  liowever,  occupied  his  thoogbh^ 
I  should  rather  think  it  would  afford  bin 
some  perplexity.  Enlarged  views  ^a  the 
creation,  which  are  merely  hypothetical, 
may  excite  admiration,  and  call  forth  asto- 
nishment; they  may  amuse,  and  afibrd 
room  for  sceptical  doubts,  but  they  affofd 
no  reflections  sdapted  to  the  exi^eocaes  of 
the  human  mind,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  th« 
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anxiouB  desires  of  the  heart.  How  far  they 
nuay  t>e  serviceable,  io  what  is  called  the 
stiidy  of  Natural  Theology,  k  much  to  be 
doubted.  I  cannot  suppose  a  merely  spe- 
culative subject  of  opiuion  has  much  to 
do  with  the  affections  or  the  passions  of  the 
•oul.  Intricate  controversies  and  ingenious 
disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  evil— on  thr 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  free 
agency  of  man,  are  not,  I  think,  very  fa- 
vourable to  real  purity  and  genuine  reli- 
gion. The  metaphysical  obscurity  which 
envelopes  the  productions  of  writers  of  this 
class,  is  tike  a  thick  cloud  intercepting  the 
solar  light.  By  their  ingenious  labours, 
religion  and  science  suffer  an  eclipse ;  the 
face  of  nature  is  darkened ;  wh>U  is  bright 
becomes  obscure,  and  what  is  beautiful,  is 
conspicuous  only  for  its  deformity.  Di» 
cussions  ou  the  nature  of  the  soul  are  roost 
of  the  same  description,  and  may  be  classed 
with  the  ingenious  reveries  on  the  plana 
tory  system.  It  is  altogether  impossible 
to  apply  mathematical  apparatus  to  bodies 
at  such  an  immense  distance,  independent 
of  a  variety  of  other  considerations.  Keep 
them  within  the  limits  of  useful  knowledge, 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  ninn  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  If  you  would  contemplate 
nature,  do  not  cousimie  your  time  in  par- 
ticles, atoms,  and  innate  virtues;  but  exa- 
mine the  variegated  landscape,  and  the 
flowers  which  adorn  the  earth.  View  the 
starry  hea'vens.  not  to  discover  what  God 
has  concealed,  but  for  the  instructions  they 
convey  to  man*  in  the  present  state  of  hiM 
exislence.  Read  the  book  of  nature,  with 
the  bible  in  your  hand,  for  without  (his 
commentary,  tlie  hrighcst  scenery  will  be 
covered  with  a  blackness  and  darkness, 
which  all  the  penetration  of  science,  and 
the  eloquence  of  infidelity  can  never  il- 
lumine.*' 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  pleased 
with  solid  sense  rather  than  mere  sound, 
will  be  gratified  with  the  important  facts 
aiid  observaliona  collected  in  this  nnas- 
aaniag  voUiroe;  wliich,  we  are  happy 
ttt  state,  has  received  the  approbation 
of  some  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of 
the  present  day. 

J[ommal  of  Travels  in  the  United 
Stute$  of  North  America  and  in  Lower 
Canada,  performed  in  the  year  1817. 
Qy  John  Palmer. 

{CmdMitd  fiom  pige  1116.] 
Quitting  Ctncionati,   of  which  some 
acconnt  was  given  in  oar  last  n amber, 
this  intelligent  traveller  made  an  excur- 


sion to  Lebanon,  and  Union  in  the 
state  of  Ohio. '  This  last  place  is  the, re- 
sidence of  the  sect  of  Shakers^  a  Society 
of  persons  who  are  characterized  by 
the  most  singular  tenets  and  practices* 
Mr.  Palmer  arrived  at  Union  on  a  San« 
day. 

On  approaching  Union,  we  were  sur- 
prized  to  find  these  eccentric  people  posses- 
sed of  the  best  farm  we  had  seen  In 
America,  with  an  orchard,  a  garden,  and 
nnrscry,  all  un<^er  superior  cultivations 
and  their  cows  and  horses  looked  remark- 
ably well.  The  settlement  consists  of 
several  large  frame  and  log-bou»es,  and 
one  or  two  smaller,  ail  neatly  painted  and 
finished.  Iii  frotit  of  the  meeting-bome  a 
number  of  light  waggons  and  horses  were 
ranged,  belonging  to  persons,  who  bad 
been  drawn  together,  from  the  adjoining 
settlements  out  of  curiosity.  The  meeting  ' 
was  beginning  when  we  arrived  ;  and  haT- 
ing  tied  our  horses  to  the  rails*  we  followed 
several  of  the  elders  into  the  bouse,  and 
although  prepared  to  s<!e something  strangCt 
I  was  struck  with  astonishment  by  the 
scene.  On  the  left  hand  sat  sixty  or  se- 
venty men,  squatting  on  the  floor,  with 
their  knees  up  and  their  hands  clasped 
round  them,  their  hats  were  off.  Opposite* 
in  exactly  the  same  curious  posture,  sat  as 
many  women  ;  both  men  and  women  were 
dressed  very  plain,  like  the  stiffest  of  the 
Friends.  The  women  looked  like  dead 
bodies';  and  never  did  1  see  such  a  sepul* 
chral  appearance  as  their  dress  and  colour* 
less  faces  exhibited.  They  were  all  dressed 
alike  in  drab  gowns,  white  neck  ker- 
chiefs, and  a  cap  fitting  clo^e  over  their  ears, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin,  the  same  sort 
as  arc  placed  on  a  corpse.  Each  hold,  a 
small  chequered  pocket  handkerchief  in 
iheirhand.  After  sitting  sometime,  they 
all  arose  and  sang  a  pleasing,  yet  melan- 
chol)  h>mn,  expressive  of  their  contempt 
of  death  and  the  world.  During  singing* 
the  women  kept  time  by  elevating  them- 
selves on  their  toes  in  a  ludicrous  man- 
ner. After  the  hjnin,  a'  leader  stepped 
forward  and  explained  their  tenets.  He 
said,  his  call  was  from  fiod,  many  years 
ago,  when  he  li^ed  at  Keuiuck)  ;  that  in 
consequence,  he  had  given  his  slaves  their 
liberty,  and  with  some  others,  came  over 
to  the  present  situation,  and  established  a 
church;  that,  their  principal  tenets  were^ 
they  considered  themselves  perfect;  that* 
confession  of  sins,  one  to  another,  was 
necessary  to  this  state  of  perfection  ;  that* 
a  true  church  of  Christ  ought  to  have  all 
things  in  common  ;  and  that,  none  of  the 
church  ought  to  marry*  or,  if  previously 
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married,    to  have  any  intercourse,    after 
ijoiiiing  Ibe  society,  but  l>e  literally  virgins 
tTo  dance  and  be  merry,  is  a  principal  part 
lof  their  creed  ;  tee  Jeremiah  dist  chapter, 
<from  whence  he  deduced  that  part  of  their 
-faith.     The   discourse   being   fiuished,  at 
fthe  close  of  w hit  h  he  severely  reprehended 
tome  of  the  spectators,  whowere,  and  had 
'  been  laughing  and  talking,  I  observed  an 
uucomroon   bustle,    and  pulling;  off  their 
coats    and    waistcoats    among    the   oien. 
When  all  was  prepared,  one  of  the  bre 
I    thren  stepped   forth  in   the  centre  of  the 
.    room,   and   gave  out,   with  a   Stentorian 
▼oice,  aquicktune^  (seating  time  violent l> 
with  his  foot,  and  sinking  the  following 
worda  lal  lal  /a,  lal  lal  lat  la  J  fcc.  in  whi<  h 
he  was  joined  by  the  whole  society,  men 
^and  women,  all  jumping  as  high  as  they 
^could,  clapping  their  hands ;  and  at  ver- 
gtaiu   parts,   twirling    round  to  our  great 
^mazement.     They  kept  up  this  violent 
f  exercise,  aljout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
prime    mover    still    keeping    up    his  /«/ 
lal  lal  la,     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  this  exer- 
tion, together  with  other  causes,   which 
makes  them,  particularly  the  women,  such 
a  death-like  assembhige.     Absurd  it  is  to 
call  them,  as  is  the  common  appellation, 
Shaking  Quakers ;  the  Qudkers  do  not  pos- 
sess one  tenet  in  common  with  them,  ex- 
cept plainness  in  dress;  a  more  appropriate 
title  would  be  bewildered  jumpers.    Tliere 
IS  one  or  more  societies  of  Shakers  in  almost 
every  state ;  the  largest,  consisting  of  near 
seven  hundred,  is  in  Masion  county.  Ken 
tucky.     However  sensible  men   must  re 
prehend  such  a  form   of  worship,  it,  and 
a1)  other  forms,  that  do  not  interfere  with 
civil  order,  are  equally  protected   by  law. 
I  should  suppose  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  pfcoplc  will   not   admit  of  any 
great  extension  of  these  societies. 

The  yellow  fever  having  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  indnced  to  change  his  route,  and 
undertake  a  tour  through  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  first  town 
of  note  visited  by  him  in  this  journey, 
was  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
well  cultivated  and  well  peopled  country. 
In  1775  it  was  only  a  hunter's  camp  - 
in  1790  the  population  was  1500,  and 
in  1817  it  amounted  to  about  2,00<K 
The  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
place  are  very  considerable :  the  streets, 
however,  are  ill  paved,  and  the  police 
is  ill  conducted.  The  state  of  morals 
and  religion  among  the  middle  and  lower 
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classes  is  represented  as  deplorable, 
thun&^h  the  manners  of  the  better  sort 
of  inhabitants  are  open  and  hospitable. 
The  Keiitnckinns  are  all  great  polilirians* 
and  an  elei  lion  for  a  governor  bein^  at^out 
to  take  place,  the  nevispaf>ers  Mere  6lled 
with  party  squibs  »nd  eloquence,  the  e^i* 
tors  hH  taking  either  the  federsilist  or  de- 
mocratic side.  The  federalists  are  mode- 
rate re^'ublicans,  and  are  accused  of  lean- 
ing towards  European  politics,  particularly 
British.  The  democrats  are  violent  and 
un)ielding  republicans.  The  complete  li- 
berty of  the  press,  except  in  case  of  per- 
sonal libel,  gives  room  for  much  fquat>- 
biing.  abuse  of  each  pnrtv,  and  virulence; 
It  is  an  evil,  hut  restricting  that  po%terfol 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
would  be  incalculably  greater ;  and  I  un- 
derstand, as  soon  as  an  election  is  de<'ided, 
the  storm  of  party  spirit  is  immediately 
hushed. 

The  first  colony  in  Kentucky  and 
Tenessee  was  planted  in  1775.  So  ra- 
pid has  been  the  population  since  that 
period,  that  in  1817  these  two  states 
were  computed  to  contain  750,000  whites 
and  160,000  negro  slaves,  besides  the 
remains  of  the  original  inhabitdots, — 
the  once  powerful  Indians,  who  are 
now  partly  civilized,  and  about  10,000 
in  number.  The  country  is  friulful  and 
well  wateied,  and  the  roads  are  for  the 
most  part  indifTerent.  Our  author  has 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners 
of  the  Kentuckians,  from  which  we 
shall  extract  a  few  particulars. 

As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  tavern,  or 
house  of  eniertainment,  and  make  known 
that  you  wish  for  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or 
supper,  a  number  of  Negro  children,  who 
are  always  loitering  about  the  door,  receive 
a  nod  from  their  master  or  mistress ;  ac- 
customed to  tiie  signal,  oflT  they  start, 
sometimes  (en  or  t.velve,  single  out  a  pullei, 
and  chase  it  round  the  offices,  and  through 
the  zi^-zag  fences,  shouting,  and  often 
tumbling  over  each  other,  this  they  coo- 
tiuue  till  they  tire  it  out,  or  pen  and  catch 
it;  in  a  minute  it  is  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  feathers  and  all,  from  whence  it  ia 
speedily  taken  out,  stripped  of  its  feathers, 
opened,  seasoned,  grilled,  or  fried,  «fciih 
some  bacon,  and  served  up  in  leas  Ihao 
half  an  hour.  A  glass  is  mostly  set  by 
each  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  large  pitcher 
of  milk  stands  on  the  table,  ready  for  those 
who  wish  it.  Our  charges  were  a ImmiI  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  i 
and  horse. 
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In  several  of  the  bouses  we  were  at, 
1  saw  a  taste  for  readings  prevailed ;  f  re- 
collect* besides  Bibles  and  newspapers, 
seeing  in  many  of  them  the  Salmagunda, 
Olive  Branch,  and  History  of  the  late 
War;  three  standard  works;  travels  and 
political  pamphlets  were  also  comnioo.  A 
love  of  liberty  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
these  rough,  but  high-minded,  natives: 
national  pictures,  hymns  and  songs,  hang- 
ing to  the  ^vall,  reminded  them  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution,  the  events  of  the 
late  war;  and,  what  is  more  essential,  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  keeping  unim- 
paired their  rights  and  invaluable  laws. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  young  and  mid- 
dle aged ;  we  saw  but  one  or  two  old  peo- 
ple the  whole  journey  ;  this  scarcity  of  old 
men  is  not  because  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy, but  because  the  people  are,  or 
were  a  few  years  ago,  almost  all  young 
settlers.  Six  or  eight  children,  with  little 
else  but  a  shirt  on,  are  generally  playing 
«t)out  the  door  of  every  house ;  the  coun- 
try seems  profiitious  to  the  increase  of  the 
bumaii  species.  Almost  every  man  owns 
one  or  two  slaves,  and  the  more  a  man 
owns  the  better  he  is  looked  upon,  espe- 
cially in  a  matrimonial  case;  as  slaves, 
they  are  treated  kindly,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  simple,  the 
men  wear  either  a  home  manufactured 
cotton  coat,  or  a  hunting  shirt  and  pair  of 
trowsers,  with  seldom  any  handkerchiefs 
round  their  necks;  the  women  dresa  in 
plain  gingham,  or  stripe,  all  domestic  ma- 
nufacture; they  knit  their  own  stockings, 
spin  and  weave  their  clothes  and  bedding, 
often  make  their  own  candles  and  shoes, 
aod  do  almost  every  thing  within  them- 
selves. The  men  are  fond  of  roving  about 
in  the  woods  with  their  ri6e  and  dog; 
they  are  excellent  shots,  to  a  certainty 
bringing  down  a  squirrel  or  bird  from  the 
tallest  trees;  some  of  them  make  consider- 
able profit  in  finding  gensing  and  wild 
lioney.*  Too  many  neglect  their  farms, 
which  in  the  end  would  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous, and  follow  this  life  almost  al- 
together. They  are  all  good  horsemen. 
I  have  seen  four  or  five  Kentuckians  start, 
to  race  for  a  trifling  t>et,  some  with  sad- 
flies  and  bridles,  and  some  with  nothing 
but  a  halter ;  or  clapping  an  old  saddle 
without  girts  on  a   horse,  whisk   out  of 

•  Bees  were  introdured  by  the  colunists ; 
their  increase  has  liecn  truly  astonishing  ; 
they  have  spread  over  the  whole  Western 
States,  and  even  a  long  way  West  uf  the  Mis 
sissippi,  keepiugpace  in  their  migrations  with 
the  settlers. 
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sight  in  a  few  moments.  They  are  said  to 
be  curious  about  travellers  and  their  af- 
fairs ;  it  is  true  they  sometimes  ask  many 
questions  that  would  be  considered  imper- 
tinent in  England,  but  they  will  answer 
any  you  may  propose  to  them,  with  the 
same  freedom.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
the  country,  the  thinness  of  its  settlements, 
the  distance  they  live  from  old  America, 
have  sanctioned  the  custom.  We  had 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  with 
a  New  England  man.  settled  in  Kentucky, 
which  I  copy,  as  giving  a  specimen  of  tlie 
worst  English  you  can  possibly  hear  in 
America.  On  arriving  at  the  tavern  door 
the  landlord  makes  his  appearance. 

Landlord.  Your  servant,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  fine  day. 

Answer.    Very  fine. 

Land.  You  ve  got  two  nice  cretUureSp 
they  are  right  elegant  matches. 

Ans.    Yes,  we  bought  them  for  matches. 

Land.  They  cost  a  heap  of  dollars  (a 
pause,  and  knowing  look)  200  1  calculate. 

Ans.     Yes,  they  cost  a  good  snm. 

Land,  possible/  (a  paose)  going  west- 
ward to  Ohio  gentlemen  ? 

Ans.     We  are  going  to  Philadelphia. 

Land.  Philadelphia,  ah  !  that's  a  dread- 
ful large  place,  three  ojr  four  tiroes  as  big 
as  Lexmrlon. 

Ans.    Ten  times  as  large. 

Land.  I§  it  by  George  !  what  a  mighty 
heap  of  houses  (a  pause)  but  I  rechon  you 
was  not  reared  in  Philadelphia. 

Ans.  Philadelphia  is  not  our  native 
place. 

Land.     Perhaps  away  vp  in  Canada. 

Ans.    No,  we  are  from  England. 

Land.  Is  it  postible  !  well  I  calndated 
you  were  from  abroad  (pause)  how  long 
have  you  been  from  the  old  country  I 

Ans.    We  left  England  last  March. 

Land.  And  in  August  here  you  arc  in 
KentHck.  Weil,  1  should  have  guessed  you 
had  been  in  the  States  some  jear^;  you 
speak  almost  as  good  English  as  we  do ! 

This  dialogue  is  not  a  literal  copy,  but 
it  embraces  most  of  the  frequenl  and  im- 
proper applications  of  words  used  in  the 
back  country,  with  a.  few  New  England 
phrases.  By  the  log- house  farmer  and  ta- 
vern keeper,  they  are  used  as  often,  and 
as  erroneously,  as  they  occur  in  the  above 
discourse* 

*  The  other  wurds  aud  layiiigs  that  are  pe- 
culiar tn  the  United  States,  urdifftrenlly  ap- 
plied to  what  they  are  in  Enj^land,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  are  as  follows :  (I  took  some  pains 
lu  collect  tbem,  bat  there  may  bf  a  few  others.) 

Smart,  clever,  active,  iudusirious,  as  a 
jtmart  man.  Sick^  tiowell,  they  never  uie  the 
word  ill.  Loffi  trunk  of  a  tree  when  felled 
3Z 
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From  the  rascality  and  quarrelsome  be- 
haviuor  of  a  few,  the  whole  people  have 
got  a  very  bad  character  amongst  the  Sis- 
ter States,  especially  for  blackguardism, 
and  their  manner  oC  fighting  when  intox- 
icated \  but  this  is  certainly  confined  to 
the  lowest,  and  is  optional  to  the  fighters. 
I  understand  the  question  is  generally 
asked,  will  you  figh  fair,  or  take  it  rough 
and  tumble  i     1  can  whip  you  either  way 

ly  G /    The  Euglisir  reader  knows 

what  fair  fighting  is,  but  can  have  little 
idea  of  rough  and  tumble',  in  the  latter 
case,  the  combatants  take  every  advan- 
tage, pull,  bite,  and  kick,  and  with  hel- 
lish ferocity  strive  to  gouge,  or  turn  each 
others  eyes  out  of  their  sockets !  I  never 
saw  a  gouging  match,  and  though  often  of 
necesssity  in  the  lowest  company,  never 
had  any  one  ofl'er  to  do  me  that  favour. 
I  believe  it  is  not  so  common  b>  any  means, 
as  is  represented.  I  saw  but  two  men  who 
had  been  injured  by  this  method  of  fight- 
ing, one  had  almost  lost  an  eye,  and  the 

other  a  free  negro,  was  nearly,  or  totally 

sightless.    They  both  lived   on  the  banks 

of  the  Ohio,   where  this  dreadful  art  is 

most  practised  ;  it   was  introduced  from 

the    Southern    States.      There  .certainly 

ought  to  be  a  strong  law  enacted,  to  prevent 

a  resort  to  so  brutal  a  practice ;  surely  it 

is  a  disgrace  aud  stigma  to  the  legislature. 

Prize  boxing  is  unknown  in  the  United 

States. 

Farms  are  to  be  had  in  any   part  of  lliis 

country  for  from  two  to  thirty  and   forty 

dollars,  according  to  the  situation,  quality, 

and    improvements.      The  farmer  grows 

but  little  artificial  grass,  potatoes,  carrots, 

turnips,  &c.   Indian  corn,  and  the   wood 

ranges  supply   the   place.     Every  farmer 

has  a  herd   of  pigs,  that  with  the  cows 

rove  the  woods  tor  sustenance,  whicli  is 

ample  at  all  times.     The  cows  have  a  bell 


and  the  branches  are  off.  Right  away,  strait 
along.  Hwichf  Hwcn^  &c.  someiimeft  used 
for  which,  when,  &c.  Madam,  the  word 
spoken  at  full  (except  in  the  cities.)  Im- 
proved, occupied,  as,  improved  as  a  tavern. 
Ingen,  India,  digger,  ^egro.  Lengthy  \ong. 
Progressing,  pa;<sing.  Tote,  pull.  Boss, 
roaster,  as  my  boss.  Chunk,  a  small  horse. 
Tarnation,  annoying  or  excessive,  as  he  is  a 
tarnation  fool  or  rogue.  Awful,  unpleasant, 
very,  as  awful  hot.  Trade,  barter,  as  will 
you  trade  your  horse,  watch,  &c. 

In  New  England,  particularly  on  the  lines, 
they  have  a  slight  drawling  pronunciation, 
and  throughout  the  States  many  Indian  words 
are  pronounced,  after  the  Indian  manner,  as 
alabama,  ol-a\v.|)a\v-ma,  &c.  a  man  is  said  to 
come  out  of  the  little  end  (f  the  horn,  if  he 
breaks  on  such  an  occasion  they  also  say,  Ae 
fell  through. 


strapped  rovind  Ihei 
easily  found  ;  they 
toward  fiome  in  th\ 
are  more  troublesoi 
hut  generally  atteii 
formed  they  get  qaii 
feeding  ou  the  waric 
the  forests  of  the 
abundantly  supplied. 

Of    West    Virgrini 
interesting'  details,   f 
ing  the  state  of  Slav* 
must    refer    to    Mr. 
Thence  directing*  bis 
rylandy  aud  Pennsyln 
northwards  through    1 
York,  New  England, 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Mr.  Palmer  was   witm 
custom,  which  is  comi 
provinces,  of  paying  a 
gentleman,  who  marric 

The  young  men  aasemb 
house,  and  dittguise  then 
negroes^  sailors,  old  men, 
&C.  &c.  HaFing  provide 
large  paper  lanthorns,  in  I 
sally  out.  The  coffin  is 
shoulders  of  four  of  the  nu 
thorns  are  lighled  and  plan 
poles;  followed  by  a  njotI< 
proceed  towards  the  divelli 
married  couple,  performing 
on  drums,  fifes,  horns,  aud  t 
the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
arrive  at  the  house  o(  the  o/K 
and  hardy  invader  of,  the  law 
nature,  the  coffin  is  placed 
mock  service  is  begun  to  be  i 
supposed  body.  In  (his  stage* 
if  Benedict  invites  Ibe/n  luto  h\ 
entertains  tliem,  he  hears  no 
If  he  keeps  liis  doors  shuf,  ( 
night  after  night,  every  iirnt  ir 
ludicrous  rompobition,  as  Ai>  w 
will,  which  is  read  over  witl)  ea: 
one  of  the  frolirkiug  party,  who/ 
pauses,  whilst  they  salute  the  ea 
persecuted  mortal  with  t/ie/r  m 
shouting.  This  course  is  geiifi 
peated  till  they  tire  him  out,  anii 
mutes  with  them  by  giving,  perb^ 
pounds  towards  the  frolic,  and  fire 
for  the  poor. 

A  frolic  of  this  sort  ocrurrec/  wl 
sta  yed  here ;  the  parties,  pomposed  ov 
tradesmen,  dressed  al  \he}ieptuo(' 
case  was  an  old  marj,  Mofl»eBr  Ball 
member  of  the  House  of  As.<eniblj; 
married  his  serfsnt  mwU  He resim 
custotn,  aud  refused  them  admission;  u 
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repeated  their  music  and  dialogues  every 
night ;  he  employed  constables,  who  were 
intimidated,  and  dare  not  seize  his  motley 
and  invelerate  aniioyers,  who  were  always 
attended  by  a  number  of  sailors  and  citi- 
zens, favourable  to  the  frolic.  M.  Ballet 
applied  to  the  mayor,  and  caused  a  band- 
bill  to  be  issued,  announcing  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
turbers. The  same  night  they  attended 
again,  and  a  file  of  soldiers  was  sent  to 
disperse  them.  lu  a  few  nights  they 
haunted  him  again,  and  M.  Ballet  finding 
further  contention  vain,  paid  a  sum  of 
niouey,  and  the  affair  dropped, 

Havinc^  seen  all  that  was  worthy  of 
observation  in  Lower  Canada,  Mr.  Pal- 
mer returned  through  Albany  lo  New 
York,  where  be  embarked   for  Liver- 
pool.     In    order  that  the  narrative  of 
his  journal  might  not  be  interrupted, 
our  author  has  reserved  his  account  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  for  distinct 
chapters.      These  accounts  are  partly 
original,  andpartly.compiledfrora  the  best 
ifw^ricanauthorifies:  the  details  respect- 
ing the  prisons  of  those  two  great  cities 
are  particularly  important.   We  extract  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  economy 
of  the  State  Prison  at  New  York. 

It    it    an    extensive,    convenient,    and 
strongly  built  structure,  of  the  Doric  order, 
situated  at  Greenwich,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  city  hall,  and  occupying  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  pleasant  spots  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.    Jt  is  construct- 
cd  of  free-stone,  the  windows  being  grated 
r^  '^nJ""'  »«<^""^y-     It  is  two  stories 
High  of  hhetn  feet  each,  besides  the  baae- 
ment,  and  has  a  slated  roof.    Rising  from 
the  centre  there  is  a  neat  cupola,  in  which 
a  bell  IS  hung.    The  centre  of  the  princi- 
pal  front,   towards  Washingtoa-street,  is 
projected  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
as  IS  also  the  west  front.    The  whole  front 
measures  204  feet  in  length,  and  there  are 
lour  wings  which  extend  backwards  to- 
wards the  river.     The  buildings  and  yards 
cover  four  acres  of  ground,  and  the  whole 
IS  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  of  twenty-three 
feet  high  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
fourteen  feel  in  the  front 

There  are  fifty-four  rooms  for  prisoners, 
twelve  feet  by  eighteen,  each  of  them 
large  eiwugh  to  accommodate  eight  per- 
sons. The  center  of  the  building  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  inspectors, 
agents,  keeper,  and  assistants.  In  the 
north  wing  is  a  chapel  fitted  up  with  gal- 
icries.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  dining 
hall,  over  which  is  a  large  apartment,  al- 


lotted  to  prisoners  who  work  at  shoe- 
making.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  north 
west  wring  there  is  nn  hospital,  and  on  the 
ground  floors  of  the  south  and  north  wings 
there  are  two  kitchens  for  the  use  of  the 
priso.i. 

Adjoining  the  end  of  each  wing,  there 
la  a  building  of  stone,  two  stories  high, 
containing  seven  cells  on  the  upper  floor 
for  solitary  confinement.    They   measure 

r  k  ^^1  '*^"^'  ***^  ^'^^'  ""^  fourteen 
high,  and  the  windows  are  eight  feet  from 
the  floor. 

In  the  yards  are  the  different  workshops 
or  the  prisoners.    These  are  constructed 
of    brick;    are  spacious,    airy,    and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.     Here  all  the  pri- 
soners,  except  shoe-makers,  the  sick,  the 
females,  who  are  kept  by  themselves,  and 
a  few  men  who  are  selected  as  assistants 
are  employed  during  the  day  in  their  dif- 
ferent occupations.    The  whole  prison  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  there 
18  a  bath  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  hot  season.     There  is  also  a  kitchen 
garden  inside  the  walls,  which  produces 
medical  herbs,   and  vegetables  in  great 
abundance ;  besides  store  houses,  saw-pit, 
cellar,  ice-house,  smoke-house,  fire  engine- 
house,  pumps,  and  a  number  of  conve- 
nient places  for  storing  fuel  and  other  es- 
sential purposes. 

No  convict  whose  sentence  is  below 
three  years  imprisonment  is  admitted  into 
this  prison.    On  entrance,  a  prisoner  is 
immediately  stripped,  washed,  and  cleaned, 
and  then  dressed  in  a  new  shirt,  trowsers, 
shoes  and  stockings.     After  a  description 
of  his  person,  &c.  is  entered  in  the  prison 
book,  he  is  immediately  put  to  work,  and 
keptathardlabouragreeablytohissentence. 
In  summer  the  rooms  are  unlocked  at  six 
in   the  morning;  in  winter  at  day-light, 
when  the  prisoners  are  called  to  work,  at 
which  they  continue  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  allowing  snflicient  time  for  their 
meals,  which  there  are  three  every  day. 
Vn  the  beat  of  a  drum,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  summer,  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter, 
they  retire  to  bed.    Every  thing  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  decorum  and  si- 
lence, and  those  who  are  marked  for  good 
behaviour  are  allowed  many  indulgences. 
the  branches  of  trade  established  in  the 
prison  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners 
arc  the  following,  viz.  shoe-making,  weav- 
ing, brush-making,  turners,  coopers,  black- 
smiths, tailors,  painters,  carpenters,  card- 
'"g>  spinning,  and  whip-making.* 


By  an  act  of  the   Legislature,    passed 
November  12,    1816,   the  insp^ctorJ  if  ii« 
state  pnsen  are  authorised,  "  in  conjunction 
and  by  arrangements  with  the  Corporation  • 
«  Z  s  ■ 
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In  summer,  the  prisoners  are  dressed  id 
jackets  and  trowsers  of  cotton   and  linen 
stripe,  and,  in  winter,  of  striped  woollen 
cloth,    with  variations  of  colour  if  they 
have  been    more  than   once  committed. 
They  breakfast  on   cocoa  sweetened  with 
moU^sos ;  dine  on  soup  made  from  coarse 
pieces  of  beef,  shins,  &c.  thickened  with 
rice  or  beans;  and  sup  on  mush  and  mo- 
lasses,  or  bread   and   molasses.    Once  a 
week  they  have  a  pork  dinner;  gener^ly 
plenty  of  potatoes ;  and  as  a   reward  for 
particular  instance  of  industry,  many  of 
the  workmen  frequently  receive  a  pint  of 
beer.     In  cold  weather,  the  prison  is  kept 
comfortably  warm ;  and  when  any  one  is 
flOfected  by  sickness,  the  most  prompt  and 
efficacious    remedies    are    applied.     The 
education  of  youth  and  of  illiterate  adults 
is    strictly    attended    to,     and     measures 
adopted  to  instil  good  principles  into  the 
minils  of  all,  by  which  alone  a  thorough 
reformation,  the  chief  end  of  all  punishmnet, 
can  be  obtained.     In  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  object,  the  hope  of  pardon  is 
not  shut  out,  but  rather  encouraged,  to 
those  who  by  an  unequivocal  good  beha- 
viour, are  considered  entitled  to  have  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  shortened. 

For  an  account  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  connned  since 
the  erection  of  this  edifice,  and  of  the 
humane  legislative  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Palmer's  volume,  which  con- 
cludes with  sketches  of  the  states  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  of  the  territory 
of  lllinios,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
year  1S17.  Several  valuable  tables  are 
annexed,  exhibiting:  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, population  of  the  United  States, 
salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government,  &c.  &c.  which 
contributes  to  render  this  work  valua- 
Me  as  a  book  of  permanent  raference. 
More  useful  information,  conveyed  in  a 
plain,  manly,  and  unassuming  form, 
we  do  not  often  meet  with.  The  value 
of  this  work  is  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  an  elegant  map  of  the  United 
States,  reduced  from  Melisb*s  accurate 

the  city  of  New  York,  from  tine  h>  time  to 
cause  to  be  employed,  as  many  of  the  convicts 
who  are  capable  of  hiird  labonr,  as  the  said 
inspectors  and  the  said  corporation  shall  ag^e 
upon  for  that  purpose,  upon  any  of  the  pub- 
lie  aTenues,  roads,  streets,  or  other  works  iu 
the  said  city,  undertaken  by  the  said  corpora- 
tion," and  ««  on  any  other  pohlic  works  in  the 
cottDtieg  of  Richmond  and  Kings. 
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four  sheet  map  of  tlie  American  UoioB» 
with'  corrections  and  additions  acco- 
rately  exhibiting  the  present  bound^'^ries 
and  divisions  of  that  extensive  and  ris- 
ingf  country. 


Submission  Exemplified:  or  the  Ami- 
able Stranger.  A  Narrative.  ISmo. 
Cadell  and  Davis,  London,  1818. 

The  object  of  this  interesting  and  well- 
written  little  work,  is,  to  enforce  by 
example,  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
nnder  the  most  trying  and  afflicting  dis- 
pensations. It  is  founded  on  facts,  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned  only  be- 
ing changed.  It  is  a  most  instructive 
and  affecting  volume,  and  we  recommend 
it  as  a  Taluable  substitute  for  those  dis- 
sipating productions  of  the  circulating 
library,  with  which  the  press  teems  in 
the  present  day. 

Le  Traducteur ;  or  Historical,  Drama- 
tic, and  Miscellaneons  Selections  from  the 
best  French  writers,  on  a  plan  calculated 
to  render  reading  and  translation  peculi- 
arly serviceable,  in  acquiring  the  French 
Language.  By  P.  F.  Merlet,  12mo.  6k 
Wilson,  London.  1811. 

A  judicious,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining selection,  free  from  every  im- 
moral or  irreligious  thought  or  expres- 
sion which  the  French  language  contains. 
The  Author  has  prefixed  a  concise  but 
perspicuous  abstract  of  Frencb  Gram- 
mar, of  the  rules  of  which  his  book  af- 
fords a  ready  exempli fication« 


Italian  Extracts ;  being  an  extensive 
selection  from  the  best  classic  and  mo* 
dern  Italian  Authors,  By  Antonio  Moo- 
tucci,  Sanesse,  LLD.  8vo.  ad  edition. 
9s.  Boosey,  I^ndon,  1818. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Galignani's  Italian  Grammar 
and  Exercises,-*^  work  which  hasnot  hi- 
therto fallen  under  our  notice.  It  com- 
prises a  good  selection  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  the  purest  Italian  writers,  and 
may  be  recommt^nded  to  those  who  are 
studying  that  language,  as  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  their  works,  few  of  which  are 
at  present  to  be  procured,  but  at  exorbi- 
tant prices. 
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Authors^  Editors^  and  PubUsherif  are  particularly 
requested  to  forward  to  the  Literary  Panorama 
Office,  po$t  paidf  on  or  before  the  19/A  day  qf 
each  month  y  the  titUi,  prices^  and  other  parti- 
cularg  <if  voorks  in  hana^  or  published,  for  this 
department  of  the  work. 
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BOOKS  ANHOUNCED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

A  second  edition,  hi  4to.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  John  Evelyn,  £sq.  edited  by  Wm.  Bray, 
Esq.  18  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of 
November. 

Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  His 
OwB Times,  by  Dr.  Wra.  King,  principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford^  are  nearly  ready 
for  publication :  as  are  also  the  folloviriog 
works,-^ 

The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 
ley  ^heriday,  from  a  variety  of  interesting 
documents,  and  original  communications, 
by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq,  author  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  4to. 

The  Life  of  Andreve  Melville;  contain- 
ing illustrations  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  history  of  Scotland,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, consisting  of  original  papers,  by 
Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, Edinburgh,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
de  Las  Casas,  communicated  by  himself, 
comprising  secret  correspondence  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  &c. 

Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek,  writ- 
tea  by  himself,  S  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  First  Thirty-two  Years 
of  the  Life  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  now 
transported  for  life  to  New  South  Wales. 
Written  by  himself,  io  2  vols.  ISmo. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Antar,  a 
celebrated  Bedoween  chief  warrior,  and 
poet,  who  flourished  a  few  years  prior  to 
the  Mahommedan  era.  Now  first  trans* 
lated  from  the  original  Arabic,  by  Terrick 
Hamilton,  Esq.  oriental  secxeiary  to  the 
British  Embassy  to  Constantinople,  crown 
8vo. 

An  8vo.  edition  of  Mr.  Northcote^s  Life 
of  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds,  with  considerable 
additions. 

CBBMISTRT  AMD   PRILOSOPHT. 

Mr.  Accom  has  in  the  press.  Elements 
of  Ctiemistry,  for  Self-tnstniction,  after  the 
system  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  illustrated  ^  by  ex- 
periments, in  an  8vo  vol*  with  plates. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Hen- 
ry*! filem«otB  of  Chemistry,  is  in  the  press. 


A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy* 
by  the  late  Joke  Robison,  LL.D.  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University^ 
and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  £din- 
burgh :  with  notes  and  illustrations*  com* 
prising  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  th« 
physical  sciences,  by  David  Brewster» 
LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  with  numerous  plates,  ia 
4  vols.  Svo.  is  uearK  ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  a  Manual  of  Chemistry } 
containing  the  principal  facts  of  the  science* 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  lectures  at 
the  Royal  losUtutioo:  with  a  prefatory 
history  of  the  science,  by  W.  T.  Brande, 
F.R.S.  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  w*th  upwards  of  100  wood  cuts* 
8vo. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  J.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Dryden*s  Virgil,  with  remarks  oa 
the  text,  as  corrected  from  Dryden*s  own 
two  folio  editions. 

Dr.  Carey  has  likewise  forthcoming  a 
new  edition  of  his  Latin  Prosody  made 
Easy,  and  Drakenborch's  Livy,  the  Re* 
gent*s  pocket  edition. 

EDUCATIOir. 

The  Rev.  David  Williams  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  improved  and  enlarged  edi- 
tions of  the  Preceptor's  Assistant,  or  School 
Examiner,  and  of  the  Parent's  Catechism. 
His  new  school  publication,  to  be  entitled 
Class  Readings  in  Ancient  History.  It  will 
be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of 
November.  • 

Mr.  Mac«Henry,  author  of  the  improved 
Spanish  Grammar,  has  in  the  press*  and 
will  publish  in  November,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Exercises  on  the  Etymology,  Syn- 
tax, Idioms,  and  Synonyms  of  the  Spanish 
Language. 

HISTORY. 

Mr.  Caiilfield,  of  Bath,  has  n  volume  in 
the  press,  containing  every  important  trans- 
action of  the  Regency*  from  the  year  1811 
to  the  last  dissolution  of  parliament. 

Brig.  Gen.  Macdonnel  ia  preparing  for 
publication,  in  two  4to.  vols,  a  Polybian 
View  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal* 

In  the  press,  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedi- 
tion  to  Algiers,  in  the  year  I8I6,  nnder  the 
command  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Admiral  Lord 
Viscount  Exmouth,  by  Mr.  Abrahsm  Sa- 
lame,  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in- 
terpreter in  his  Britannic  Majesty *s  service 
for  the  oriental  languages,  who  accompa- 
nied his  lordship  in  quslity  of  interpreter* 
for  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the 
Dey.  Poblished  by  permission,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  portrait,  and  other  platei^ 
8vo. 
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Preparing;  for  publication,  a  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  of  1817.  under  the  com- 
maud  of  Colonels  Campbell,  Gilmore,  Wil- 
son, and  Hippesley,  to  join  the  South  Ame 
rican  Patriots;  comprising  an  accouitt  of 
the  delusive  engagements  upon  which  It 
was  fitted  out;  the  proceedings,  distresses, 
and  ultimate  fate  of  the  troops,  &c.  by 
James  Hacket,  first  lieutenant  in  the  late 
artillery  brigade,  8vo. 

MEDICINE  AND   SURGERY. 

On  the  2iid  of  November  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  of  the  sciences  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie,  assistant  surgeon  to 
St  George*B  Hospital,  will  soon  publish.  Pa- 
thological and  Surgical  Observations  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,  in  an  8vo.  vol.  illus- 
trated by  engravings. 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  1  vol.  12mo. 
Laurentii  1o.  Rubi  Epistolarum  Ediuburg- 
enasium,  Libri  III.  written  during  three 
years  attendance  on  the  medical  institutions 
of  that  city,  and  calculated  to  illustrate, 
among  other  matters,  the  system  of  medi- 
cal education  pursued  there,  the  habits  of 
the  students,  and  the  general  process  of 
graduation  in  that  university. 

MISCELLANIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay,  with  plates,  4to. 

Mr.  Zachariah  Jackson  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  an  8vo.  vol.  a  Restoration  of  700 
Passages  to  their  pristine  beauty  ,wh:ch, 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  have  hitherto 
remained  corrupt. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  by 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
are  nearly  ready  for  delivery ;  aa  also  is  a 
new  edition  of  Lady  Morgan*8  France,  in 
S  vols.  8vo.  (The  Irish  tale  of  this  lady, 
announced  under  the  title  of  Florence  Ma- 
carthy,  we  understand  will  not  appear  till 
November. 

In  November  will  be  published,  embel- 
lished with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  Times 
Telescope  for  1819}  or  a  Complete  Guide 
to  the  Almanack,  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  saints  days  and  holidays,  with  com- 
parative chronology,  astronomical  occur- 
ences in  every  month;  and  the  naturalisfs 
diary,  explaining  the  various  appearances 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiugdomb,  and 
a  description  of  fruit  trees;  the  whole  en- 
livened with  descriptive  illustrations  from 
our  best  modern  poets.  To  which  will  be 
prefixed,  an  Introduction^  containing  the 
tiemenis  of  chemistry. 


R.  Ackermann  has  in  the  press,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Patent  Moveable  Axles,  elucidat- 
ing the  great  advantages  obtained  by  them, 
accompanied  by  numerous  documents  of 
approbation,  from  gentlemen  at  home  and 
abroad.  R.  A.  has  also  imported  a  most 
learned  and  interesting  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Carriages  and  vehicles,  by  J.  C.  Ginzrot, 
of  Munich,with  104  ens^ravings,  represent- 
ing the  various  vt-hicjes  as  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

The  Caledonian,  a  new  weekly  paper, 
will  appearin  November,  at  the  cheap  rate  . 
of  4d.  each  number.  It  is  intended  to  dif- 
fuse more  extensively  a  knowledge  of  the 
progress  (so  remarkable  and  so  universally 
interesting)  of  science,  literature,  manners, 
and  political  opinions  in  Scotland. 

MUSIC. 

In  the  press.  Remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  Musical  Instruction,  with  the  Pros- 
pectus of  an  improved  plan,  iu  which  the 
great  need  of  a  new  order  of  musical  de- 
signation, and  the  important  advantages 
resulting  therefrom  are  explicitly  stated; 
with  an  illutration  of  the  same,  in  the  way 
of  practic&l  application,  by  John  Relfe, 
musician  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  pro- 
fessor and  teacher  of  music. 

On  January  1,  1819,  will  be  published, 
a  new  monthly  work,  entitled  The  English 
Musical  Gazette,  to  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  music.  Full  particulars  will  be 
inserted  in  our  next  journal. 

NOVELS. 

Mrs.  Peck  will  soon  publish,  in  S  vols, 
the  Bard  of  the  West,  an  historic  romanoe, 
founded  on  certain  public  events  of  the  7th 
century. 

POETRY. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  the  Select- 
ed Beauties  of  British  Poetry,  with  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  and  Critical  Diasertations. 
To  which  isprefixed,  an  Essay  on  English 
Poetry,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  6  vol&  pott 
8vo. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Elliott,  jun.  has  in  the  pi^ss. 
Night,  a  descriptive  poem,  being  an  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  scenery  of  night  aa  con- 
nected with  great  and  interesting  events. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Toulmin  will  publish,  in  De- 
cember, a  poem,  intitled  The  Beaufiei  of 
Affection. 

THEOLOOT, 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Williams  has  in  the 
pre88»  Eight  Sermons  at  the  Lecture  found- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  with  an  Ap 
pendix,  containing,  strictures  on  Mr.  Gla- 
borne*s  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology. 

The  R«r.  Wm.  Faulkner  it  priotiog  a 
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work  OD  the  simplicity  and  ing:enQily  of  the 
Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  contrasted  with  the 
most  striking  wonders  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  succeeding  centuries. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bourdier  has  in  the  press,  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 
The  Rev.  S,  Clapham,  of  Christchurch, 
bas  in  the  press,  the  Pentateuch,  or  Five 
Books  of  Moses  illustrated,  containing  an 
explication  of  the  phraseology  incorporated 
with  the  text,  for  the  use  of  families  and 
schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow, 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
preached  by  him  in  the  Tron  Church, 
Glasgow. 

£arly  in  December  will  be  published,  in 
5  vols.  l2mo.  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
rector  of  Great  Chatford,  Wilts,  Old 
Church  of  England  Principles,  opposed  to 
the  New  Light,  in  a  series  of  plain,  doc- 
trinal, and  practical  Sermons,  58  in  number, 
on  the  first  lesson  in  the  Morning  Service 
of  the  ditTerent  Sundays  and  great  Festi- 
vals throughout  the  year, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Jii  the  press,  a  work  on  the  Topography 
and  Antiquities  of  Athens,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
»V.  M.Leake,  in  8vo. 
A^'"  9^''''^'"»  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bndgc,  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  an 
8vo.  vol.   the  Topographical  and  Monastic 
Antiquities    of  St.  Neots  and  Eynesbury, 
-Hunts,  and   of  St.  Neots,  Cornwall,  iliua- 
^^^^^  ^y«««gravings  on  copper  and  wood. 
Mn  Faulkner,  the  historian  of  Chelsea 
and  Fulham,   has  announced  for  publica- 
tion, by  siibsrription.  the  History  and  An- 
tiqaities  of  Kensington  and  its  Environs, 
interspersed  with  biographi*  al  anecdotes  of 
royal  and  dislin^Hish^  persons,  deduced 
from  Biicient  rec-ords,   state  papers,  manu- 
scripts, parochial  documents,  and  other  ori- 
^iftal  and  authentic  sources.    The  price  of 
the  book,  in   8vo.  will  be  one  guinea,  the 
large  paper  two    guineas.     The  price  will 
be  raised  to  non -subscribers.    The  money 
to  be  paid  on   entering  the  name  into  the 
subscription  book,  for  which  a  proper  re- 
ceipt will  be  given. 

TOYAOCis  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  following  books  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  are  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Recollections  of  Japan,  by  Capt.  Gowol- 
nio,  author  of  a  Narrative  of  a  Three 
Years'  Captivity  jn  that  Country,  i  vol. 
8VO,  with  an  introduction,  containing  a 
chronological  accouot  of  the  several  voyages 
undertaken  to  Japan,  from  the  first  period 
af  European  intercourse  with  that  country. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily,  in  the  year  1815, 


by  George  RusmII,  of  his  Majesty's  oflS  cc  or 
works.  The  Tour  will  be  illustrated  with 
a  general  map  of  Sicily,  topographical  plana 
of  Agrigeute,  Syracusa,  Messina,  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Etna,  and 
also  with  several  highly  interesting  ? icwi. 

BOOKS  PUBLISBBD. 
BOTANY. 

Fuci,  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Plants  referred  by  Botanists, 
&c.  to  the  Genus  Fucus,  by  Dawson  Tur- 
ner, Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S.  and  L,S.  &c.  kc. 
No.  45,  4to.  78.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

The  Appeal,  a  tragedy,  in  3  acts,  as  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  Edi^urgh, 
8vo.  Ss. 

EDUCATION. 

Margaret  Melville,  and  the  Soldier's 
Daughter,  or  Juvenile  Memoirs,  inter- 
spersed with  remarks  on  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  British  Manufactures,  by 
Alicia  Catherine  Mant,  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
bound. 

HISTORY. 

Tableau  U  istorique  et  Politique  de  Malte, 
ed  de  ses  Habitans,  depuis  les  plus  recul^ 
jusqu*  a  la  reunion  de  cette  Isle  d  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  par  F.  A.  de  Christophoro  Da- 
valos,  8vo  7s. 

LAW. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials 
and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and 
other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  year  1783,  with  notes 
and  other  illustrations,  compiled  by  T.  B. 
Howell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  FS.A.  and  continued 
from  the  year  1783  to  the  present  time,  by 
Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  closely  printed 
in  double  columns,  royal  8vo.  vol.  XXIV. 
(or  the  fourth  of  a  new  series)  II.  1  Is.  6d. 

Criminal  Trials,  illustrative  of  the  tale 
entitled.  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  pul>- 
lished  from  the  original  record,  with  a 
prefatory  notice,  including  some  particu- 
lars of  the  Life  of  Captain  John  Porteous, 
with  a  view  of  the  Tol booth,  Edinburgh, 
12aio.  8s.  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

Direction  for  the  Treatment  of  Peraons 
who  have  taken  Poison,  and  those  in  a 
state  of  Apparent  Death,  together  with 
the  means  of  detecting  poisons  and  adulte- 
ration in  wine,  also  of  distinguishing  real 
from  apparent  death,  by  M.  P.  Orfila, 
translated  from  the  French,  by  R.  H.  Black, 
surgeon  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Suspended 
Animation,  and  the  means  of  prevention, 
12mo.  58.  «        ,. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Remedies  to 
be  employed  in  Cases  of  Poisoning  and  Ap- 
parent Death,  including  the  means  of  de- 
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tectftn^  poisOBt,  6r  dlitingttiabiiif  real  fron 
apparent  death,  and  of  ascertaiDing  tiie 
adolteratiod  of  wines*  by  M.  P.  OrfiU : 
translated  from  I  he  French,  under  the  in- 
apeetioB  of  the  author,  by  William  Price, 
M.D.  8fo.  68. 

An  Account  of  the  Small  Pox,  as  it  ap- 
peared after  Vaccifiatiou,  including,  among 
many  cases,  three  which  occurred  in  the 
author's  own  family,  illustrated  by  f>lates. 
by  Alexander  Monro,  M.D.  Pr^essor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Unirorsity  of  £diot>argti| 
8vo.  108.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Practice  in  the  Clinical 
Waras  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of-  Edin- 
burgh, dnrhig  the  months  of  November 
and  Dyeml)er,  1817  and  January.  1818, 
and  May,  June,  and  July,  18 1 8,  by  Andrew 
Duncan,  jun.  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8ro.  4s. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Congenital  Club-Feet 
of  Children,  and  on  the  Mode  of  Correcting 
that  Deformity,  by  Antonio  Scarpa,  Eme- 
ritas  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Pavia^  translated  from  the  Italian 
by  J.  H.  Wishart,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Coltege  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Dispen- 
sary of  Edinburgh,  with  five  original  en- 
gravings, by  Auderleni,  4to.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  London  Dispensatory,  containing 
the  elements  and  practice  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  and  Pharmacy,  with  a  *translatioo  of 
the  Pharmacopctias  of  the  London,  the 
£d!iibm*gh,  aud  the  Dublin  Colleges  of 
Phystcians,  many  useful  tables,  copper 
plates  of  the  pharmaceutical  apparatus,  and 
two  additional  platrs  of  the  steam  apparatus 
St  Apothecaries'  Hall :  the  whole  forming 
a  synopsis  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, by  Anthony  Todd  Thompson, 
F.L.S.  &c.  &c 

Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Spe- 
cific Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  in- 
terspersed with  hints  for  the  more  efTectual 
prosecution  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  rtiercury,  in  their  treat- 
ment, by  Richard  Carmichael,  M  R.i.A. 
one  of  the  surgeonK  of  the  Richmond  Hra- 
pital,  House  of  Industry,  &c.  Svo.  9s« 

MtSCSLLANies. 

A  Perpetual  Key  to  the  Ahnauacks,  con- 
taining an  aceount  of  the  fasts,  festivals, 
8aints*-day8^  and  other  holidays  in  the  cu- 
lendar,  and  an  explanation  of  the  astrooo- 
nrical  and  chronological  termsv  by  James 
Bannantlne.  The  whole  corrected  and  im- 
proved with  an  original  table  of  the  con- 
stellations, their  names  and  origin,  and  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  stars  which 
compose  them,  &c.  fitc.  by  John  Irving 
Maxwell,  of  the  Inner  Tem^,  28.  6d.  bd. 
in  red,  new  edition. 


A  Table  of  the  Moveable  F;astB,  Feasts, 
and  Terms ;  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  domiai- 
cat  letter,  golden  numl>er,  and  epact,  for 
twenty  five  years,  Is.  6d.^  new  edition. 

The  Shrubbery  Almanack,  or  the  Juve- 
nile Gardener's  Memory  Calendar,  on  a 
thectv  Is.  coloured. 

The  Emigrant's  best  Instructor,  or  the 
most  Recent  and  Important  Informatioo 
t'especting  the  United  States  of  America, 
selected  from  the  works  of  the  latest  tra- 
vellers in  that  country,  particularly  Brad- 
bury, Hulme,  Browne,  Birkt)eck,  &c-  by 
John  Knight,  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Important  Extracts,  from  Original  and 
Recent  Letters,  written  by  Englishmen  io 
the  United  States  of  America,  tia  their 
faends  in  England,  by  J.  Knight,  8yo.  Is. 

pniLOLOOT. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  French  stid 
English  Languages ;  with  tabular  elucida- 
tions, calculated  to  aid  the  English  student 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  niceties  of  the 
French  language,  and  to  give  the  French 
scholar  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue, 
by  W.  Hodgson,  Itmo.  98.  bound. 

POETRY. 

A  few  Leaves  from  my  Folio  Book,  by 
William  Woolcot,  containing  poems  on  the 
lamented  dealh  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
on  the  >£o]ian  harp,  and  on  the  robin,  with 
notes,  &c.  &c.  Svo. 

THEOLOOT. 

The  Equity  and  Bounty  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, an  essay,  by  the  Rev.  John  Faw- 
cett,M,A.3d. 

Sermons,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Rev.  fi.  Robson,  vicar  of  Orston,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Deunoghue,  M.A.  9  vols. 

SVO.^1.  18. 
TOPOaaAFHY,   VOYAGES,    AKD    TRA,TKL5. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
Oawego,  on  the  coast  of  South  Barbary* 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  master  and  the 
crew  while  in  bondage  among  the  Arabu, 
interspersed  with  numerous  remarks  upon 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
pectiliar  perils  of  that  coast,  by  Judah  Pad- 
dack,  her  late  master.  4to.  i>l.  as. 

An  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Leigh's  New  Picture  of  Loudon,  or  a  view 
of  the  Political,  Religious,  Medical,  Lite- 
rary, Municipal,  Comniercial,  arid  Moral 
^tate  of  the  British  Metropolis;  preseotiug 
a  brief  and  luminous  guide  to  the  stranger 
on  all  sufcgects  connected  with  general  iofor- 
mation,  business,  or  amusement,  embel- 
lished with  numerous  engravings  of  ro^-al 
palaces,  and  public  buildings  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  London  and  its  vicinity;  also  a 
correct  plan  of  LondoPi  and  t  nap  of  the 
environa,  Qs.  boond. 
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dFerefgn  %ttttstii  &&}mt, 

VaMOV*     K£#      IiIVENTI««S     O*     OlEFtTL 

iRstRtfMwrM  IN  FoRcisN  Parts. 

• 

Wb  thiMk  it  aur  duty  to  preM  on  the  iie> 
tiee  of  oar  cflMmtrymen,  the  euHMvourM 
making  in  a»  parts  of  th^  Conthieiit,  to 
perfect  the  various  Mechanical  aud  Mathe 
matical  IiMtriiiiiciita  already  in  4Me»  and  lo 
convtruct  others  itpplicsWe  to  rlie  enlarged 
aod  nmlttpHed  requisitions  of  Science  It 
is  true*  that  ingenuity  no  where  prospere 
more  than  in  Britain;  but,  the  following 
list  of  articles—all  of  which  are  come  to 
our  knowledge  aioce  our  last  publications- 
will  plitec  ii>  8  itrifciiig  light  the  diligence, 
the  intefligeDce;  and  the  EHULAtioii  &t 
foreign  artfsts.  We  give  this  article  the 
moat  conspieuoua  place  in  our  power* 

DMeritUm  ed  tuQ^  S^e.  Descrii^tioii  mm! 
Hie  of  a  new  scale  applicable  to  the  Baro- 
meter»  for  the  pupose  of  ascertaining  the 
heights  of  places  without  calcuT^ioiv.  By 
Giacopo  Berloncelli.  of  Verona.  Yvo.  This 
is  a  logaritboiic  scale,  which  has  been  sue- 
cessfully  used  in  Italy  in  aerostatic  eaperi 
meiitsb 

Der  DiattimeUTt  te,  Deseriptioa  of 
tlie  Diastimeten  or  a  sew  instruoicnt  to 
form  of  a  portable  telescope*  by  means  of 
whidv  mi^  be  measured  from  a  single 
pdiat  of  view,  all  visible  distances^  with 
great  accuracy  and  certaiiity :  invented  by 
UK  Romer»haasen,  at  BerRnv  This  iu- 
atmmcttt  supposes  thai  wirhiii  the  distance 
iDsperM,  one  ohjed  may  be  founds  the 
dimensloiis  of  whirls  are  kiio<iv»  It  ia  ttp- 
plirafade  to  all  sorts  of  meusiifes  especiaUy 
to  the  filrmation  of  military  plans.  iwa»> 
mweh  as  it  fPresetrfs  tiss  readlts  sf  on^e* 
wttlwat  necessity  for  any  trigoiioita«trioa4 

Oi 


The  mechaniciarr  Miti^trand,  af  Copen- 
hagen, has  constructed  a  uev»  niuoirai  in* 
strument,  which  be  calls  UarpiHttttt^  or 
the  little  harp.  This  isstriiiueut.  as  to  \U 
form,  resembles  the  lyre  of  Asiollo,  and  is 
■msffer  thitn  the  usual  siie  of  the  goHarr: 
it  has,  ueverfheletis;  the  usoid  compose, 
and  nearly  the  ftniie  power  as  a  peihit  harp ; 
arid  In  geiterat  it  may  bt  employed  for 
'  solos,  as  well  as  for  sn  accompaniment  to 
the  voice. 

The  Polish  Jew  Abraham  Stern,  has 

invented  a  machine  for  cakuJation*  which 
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has  obtained  the  approbation  of  all  coo^ 
Aoisseurs. 

M.  Harmppl,  of  Lublin,  haa  invented  a 
Dew  atraw  cutter. 

The  printer,  Antonv  Straoas,  of  Vienna^ 
has  invented  a  priiitini^  preas,  Kliich  .«iH%ea 
labour  so  ^reatl>,  that  it  furnihlirs  double. 
the  u.»nal  quaint it>  of  work,  **ith  fewer 
h<ihdtren>plo%cu  on  it. 

M.  Iwiureiil  Puez,  at  O^denburgh,  in 
MuuKary,  haa  invented  a  Hel^ht,  t  onipuscd 
of  bars  of  iron,  which  are  put  on  Hiid 
taken  otf  at  pleasure ;  t>y  meaiia  of  which 
a  io.«d  of  two  toiia  weight  or  uiore  ma}  be 
weighed,  as  well  ns  ie»^er  qiiaiititit-s  It 
has  been  bought  by  Count  George  de  Fes- 
tetiez. 

Mr.  F.  A  Steinweg,  a  Mechanician  of 
the  University  of  Pest,  has  ii< vented  a 
new  instrument  for  levelling,  wiinii  he 
calk  £tWi!a/ortvm.  This  instrument,  uhich 
is  described  as  very  correct,  has  been  ap* 
proved  by  the  University. 

M.  Valentiae  Kissv  »  minister  of  the  re^ 
fovBofed  clergy  at  Szentia,  has  conatrncted 
a  pleugh  entirely  sf  koi»f  extremely  light 
asd  usefsl.  A  description  of  it  has  been 
pobKsbec^  for  general  inforoKitioo,  in  tho 
Hungarian  Gazette  of  Pest. 

The  same  itiinister  haa  directed  the  con- 
struction, by  an  ingenioits  locksmith,  of  a 
portable  mill,  WhoWy  of  iron:  it  is  an  imi- 
tafion  of  the  poHable  mtlls  wjiirh  were 
carried  by  the  French  armies  with  them  in 
their  invasion  of  Rosfia. 

M.  fgnatius  de  Meszleiigl,  at  Veleneze, 
in  Transylvania,  has  iHtely  caused  to  be 
constructed  a  mill,  which  at  the  same  time 
grinds  corn,  strips  the  husk  off  from  mil* 
let,  presses  out  the  oil,  strains  it  otT,  and 
serves  albo  as  an  excellent  straw  cutter.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  instrument  has 
been  published  in  the  Hungarian  Gazette 
called  Tvttomunygi. 


Amikica:  UsiTttf  Statist 

We  have  done  our  duty  to  our  country 
in  the  repeate*!  Warninga  we  have  given, 
that  the  tiook  trade  of  Britain  has  a  power- 
ful, and  even  danj^erous,  rival,  risinx  iu 
the  American  press,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  its  ifovernntent.  A  slroug  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  our  opinion  has  lately 
appeared  in  au  edition  of  Cicero,  in  29 
vol^  diioflecimo.  The  text  is  from  Erneeti, 
whose  notes  and  c/svis  aie  Hdded.  'I  he 
title  aiiuounces  it  as  the  first  AnicricHo 
prijAted  edition  of  this  author.  Undoubt* 
edly,  it  will  be  followed  b>  oih«rs,Mnd  £iw 
rope  nay  import  the  CJasaics  from  Ame- 
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rica!!  In  fact,  every  state  may  furnish, 
not  only  itself,  but  the  world)  atid  may 
vie  with  all  the  world,  too,  for  correctness 
and  elegance.  The  present  edition  is  exe- 
cuted at  Boston. 

Bavaria. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  monograms,  cyphers, 
initial  letters,  and  figured  marks,  under 
whifh  the  most  celebrated  painters,  de- 
sieiiem,  and  engravers,  have  indicated 
their  names:  taken  from  all  the  works 
pnt>li«lied  during  several  centuries  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, augmented  alao  with  a  great  number 
of  marks  unknown  till  the  present  time; 
by  Fr^nrin  Brulliot,  employed  in  the  (Ca- 
binet of  Prints  belonging  tu  hii  Majenty 
tlie  Kiii»r  of  Btvaria.  The  first  fivp  num- 
bers of  this  work  are  already  published, 
with  plates,  at  Munich. 

Tha  Acceptability,  and  even  the  import- 
ance of  a  work  such  as  this,  is  well  known 
to  all  gentlemen  i^ho  collect,  whether  for 
instruction  or  for  gmtiflcation.  The  au- 
thor has  combined  in  this  publication  what- 
ever previous  connoisseurs  have  published 
on  the  subject,  in  different  countries;  and 
has  enriched  the  collection  by  his  own 
discoveries  made  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  and 
in  several  others. 

The  whole  will  form  twelve  nuoibers, 
and  will  be  divided  into  three  parta:  the 
first  of  which  contaius  the  monograms 
known  ;  the  second  those  which  are  doubt- 
ful ;  the  thtrd  those  which  are  absolutely 
unknown.  Each  of  these  parts  will  com- 
prise 1.  An  exact  copy  of  each  mono- 
gram; 9.  Illustrations  of  the  history  of  the 
artist,  or  biographical  memoirs,  where 
they  can  be  obtained  from  authentic 
sources.  The  dictionary,  or  alphabetical 
form  is  certainly  preferable  in  a  work  Hke 
the  prrsent,  as  well  for  reference  as  for 
convenience  and  addition. 

If  dictionaries  in  general  are  labours  of 
years,  this,  from  its  i.ature,  is  more  espe- 
cially so;  it  demands  not  a  little  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  examples;  much  perse- 
veranre  in  examining  performances  of  merit 
or  of'no  merit :  with  a  studious  attention  to 
correctness:  and  a  knowledge  of  hands, 
that  con  be  attained  only  by  long  practice 
and  sedulous  attention. 

France. 
Internal  Navigation :  PracticaL 

Our  friends,  who  are  engaged  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  our  country,  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  M.  A.  Hagrau,  inspector 
of  a  division  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  roads 
and  bridges,  proposes  to  publish  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  canal  he  has  lately  executed 
between   the  rivers  the  Meose  aud  the 


Rhine.  The  experience  c4  this  artist,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  similar  labours  since 
1785,  cannot  hut  furnish  valuable  informa- 
tion. Having  felt  the  want  of  instructive 
treatises  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  rendering 
an  essential  service  to  others,  by  detsiling» 
in  full,  the  particulars  connected  with  this 
undertaking!  He  proposes,  to  analyse  the 
reasons  and  causes  of  the  project ;  the  ex- 
penses attending  it ;  the  details  of  sluices, 
flying  bridges,  subterranean  tunnels,  and 
other  constructions  nece«sarily  connected 
with  the  main  undertaking.  We  presume 
that  his  work  will  be  not  only  useful,  but 
important. 

AfirrUultural  Premiums. 

The  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  a  late 
public  sitting,  decreed  four  gold  medali* 
and  eleven  silver  medals,  to  fi'lteen  agri- 
culturists, for  planting  the  moat  extensive 
spaces  with  potatoes,  and  foremplo}iiig  to 
tiie  greatest  advantage  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery (mills)  for  extracting  the  fecula, 
or  flour,  from  the  root.  This  (>cisioii  au- 
noiinces  the  intention  of  the  society,  with 
the  wishes  of  the  real  patriots  to  benefit 
their  country.  Ten  other  medala  of  gold, 
and  three  of  silver,  were  distriliulediu  re- 
wards to  those  who  h  d  made  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  in  agriculture. 
Scandals f  minor  and  major. 

We  know  enough  of  Paris,  aud  of  Pari- 
sian persiflage  to  t>elieve  that  a  work  an- 
nounced may  prove  something  beside 
amusing :  Im  Ckronique  IndiMcreie — in 
which  will  be  given  the  reports  current  in 
good  company,  the  anecdotes  propagated 
at  the  toilette,  the  rumours  of  private  par- 
ties, and  the  k>ack  stairs,  the  witticisms, 
and  repartees,  attributed  to  distinguiabecl 
characters:  the  epigrams,  sonnets,  and  cha- 
rades, the  characters  and  caricaturas*  the 
humours  of  the  green  rooma,  tpcGtadea, 
music,  and  musical  parties,  &c.  &c.  In 
such  things  the  idlest  Frenchman  is  the 
most  industrious  {  and  may  find  interttii- 
nabie  scope  for  his  imagination,  hia  nemory* 
and  his  black-lead  pencil ; 

TrUles.  liglil  s$  air. 
Are,  to  the  prying,  inforroaUoas  rtroag 
Ai  proof!  of  Holy  Writ 

MiUtaty  Eloquence,  eollecHan  ^ 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  among 
the  addresses  made  to  the  French  armies 
by  their  Generals,  on  various  occasions, 
some  have  been  emineutly distinguished  bj 
an  eloquence  and  a  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment singularly  well  auited  to  circum- 
stances. Though,  in  tbemaelves,  little 
other  than  denunciations  of  calamities  to 
the  sufferert  who  bad  the  mitfortane  to  be 
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called  enemies,  and  to  afford  temptation 
to  cupidity,  ye(,  considered  as  to  their  pri- 
mary object,  that  of  exciting  military  ar- 
dour, they  have  been  sometimes  excellent. 
A  collection  of  these  pieces  has  lately  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Eloquence  Milt- 
tairet  &c.  &c.  the  compiler  traces  this  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  then  in  France,  from  the  days 
of  Francis  I.  and  especially  in  the  energetic 
harangues  of  Henri  IV.  Materials  become 
abundant  from  the  year  179^;  and  the 
sanguinary  events  which  intervened  from 
that  date  to  1814-15,  have  furnished  the 
major  part  of  this  collection.  We  must, 
however,  caution  future  historians — if  such 
should  extract  from  tliis  series — against 
believing  much  that  they  may  find  here. 
It  is  true,  we  read  with  a  lively  interest, 
the  sentiments  attributed  by  ancient  his- 
torians, Livy,  Tacitus,  &c.  to  their  heroes ; 
but,  the  judicious  are  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  receiving  them  with  great  de- 
ductions ;  huw  much  more  then,  the  state- 
ments and  flourishes  of  modern  French 
Generals? 

Artificial  Stone:  treatise  on. 
We  are  aware  that  various  patents  have 
been  obtained  in  Britain  for  inventions 
analogous  to  that  which  is  here  announced; 
but,  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  work, 
specifically  treating  on  them,  has  been 
published  among  us.  The  Art  of  Compos- 
ing Artificial  Stone,  as  bard  ns  flint:  Re- 
searches into  the  manner  employed  by  the 
Ancients  in  preparing,  using,  &c.  their 
hardest  Mortars ;  with  an  examination  of 
the  causes  of  their  hardness.  By  M.  Fleu- 
ret.  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal 
Military  School  at  Paris,  2]  ols.  4to.  one 
containing  the  text,  the  other  plates.  The 
main  object  of  this  work  is  the  composition 
of  water  pipes,  basins, .reservoirs,  acqnc- 
ducts,  terraces,  facings  to  walls,  and  other 
materiats  for  repelling  the  action  of  water 
and  of  humidity.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  such  a  work  might  be  useful  in 
oar  own  country:  we  have  a  few  pamph- 
lets on  certain  branches  of  the  subject; 
but  little  that  is  popularly  known :  yet  our 
climate  needs  all  precautions  against  humi- 
dity. M.  Fleuret  adds,  directions  for  exe- 
cuting artificial  mostfics;  bas  reliefs,  and 
other  decorations  exposed  to  ivind  and 
weather. 

Holland. 
.  The  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem  con- 
tinues to  publish  its  Memoirs :  the  eighth 
volume  (1817)  contains  essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions  proposed  by  the  Society. 
1.  Why  is  the  vegetation  of  plants  accele- 
rated in  a  greater  degree  by  rain  than  by 


si mple^  watering?  This  memoir  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Muncke;  and  obtained  the  prize  fn 
IB  15.  2.  A  memoir  that  has  for  its  subject 
the  origin  of  potash  in  plants:  it  is  by 
ProfcMsor  John, of  Berlin.  3.  A  memoir  by 
Professor  Boekmann,  of  Carlsruhe,  in 
which  the  question  is  examined,  why  the 
vapours  from  charcoal  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fect combustion,  are  more  deadly  than 
those  from  charcoal  in  a  state  of  complete 
combustion?  We  conceive  that  this  en- 
quiry might  prove  interesting  to  our  work- 
men in  various  branches  of  operative  arts: 
it  is  certain,  that  many  who  have  occasion 
to  sit  or  stand  long  over  charcoal,  and  are 
exposed  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  it  are  never 
healthy  or  fresh  looking — the  cause  why, 
is  important. 

Geschied  en  redekunstig  Gedenkschrift, 
Src,  Historical  and  Rhetorical  Memoir  on 
the  Restoration  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
181S.  By  J.  Henry  Vander  Palm.  Am- 
sterdam. Bvo.  pp.  173.  Admiral  Kings- 
t)ergen  proposed  in  18l6,  a  handiiome 
prize  for  the  best  historical  memoir  on  this 
subject;  committing  to  several  learned  mea 
of  Amsterdam,  the  charge  of  examining 
the  productions  sent  in  competition.  This 
of  M.  Vander  Palm  obtained  the  prize.. 
It  includes  a  succinct  view  of  the  conuitioa 
of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  (iomina> 
tion  of  Napoleon  until  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty. 

We  cannot  bat  think  that  memoirs  of 
the  same  nature  draivn  up  while  facts  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  and 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  judges  who 
are  likely  to  be  well  informed,  furnish 
most  valuable  materials  for  history:  there 
may  be,  and  there  always  arc,  private 
coincidences  known  only  to  principals  in 
such  events ;  nevertheless,  such  perform- 
ances are  of  essential  use  in  guiding  gene- 
ral opinion. 

Italy. 

Storia  d'una  Donna,  ^c.  History  of  a 
lady,  the  greater  part  of  whose  body  is 
covered  with  black  hairs.  By  Cesar  Uuj;- 
gieri.  This  is  a  remarkable  case,  we  might . 
almost  say  singular,  did  not  our  recollec- 
tion furnish  us  with  others  in  old  authors. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  I  he  departure 
of  nature  from  her  usual  course,  in  such 
instances ;  but  happily  they  are  rare.  Whe- 
ther the  posterity  of  such  persons  partake 
of  the  same  disposition,  may  perhaps,  be 
determined  from  the  instance  here  recorded  ^ 
but,  we  do  not  wish  this  lady  a  t>ear  for 
her  husband,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  that  the  question  has  been 
put  to  the  teat  of  experiment. 
3A  2 
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OmOeBiMi^m  Art. 

We  know  not  whether  me  are  really 
doing  aerrice  to  the  arts»  when  we  record 
treatijtea  on  what  is  their  priiinpal  object — 
the  Beautiful :  for  thiacan  never  be  taught; 
and  the  artint  who  placea  hia  dependance 
on  rolea  for  acquiring  it,  or  even  for  dis- 
cerning it»  ia  lost.  NevertheleM,  it  is  more 
than  poiaibie,  that  a  student  may  gather 
from  the  observations  of  a  tutor — in  which 
character  a  treatise  on  the  Beautiful  should 
be  considered — hints  and  ideas,  susceptible 
of  much  improvement  in  a  plaslic  mind. 
We,  therefore,  inform  such  students,  that 
Sig.  Leopold  Cicognara,  haa  published  at 
Florence,  a  tract  (Del  Bella,  ^c)  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Beantiful. 

Thia  volume  ia  rather  a  series  of  dis- 
courses, the  first  of  which  treats  on  nature 
tod  art  as  sources  of  the  Beautiful;  the 
aecoud  on  tlie  Beautiful,  and  on  the  works 
already  published  on  this  subject;  the 
Hiird  on  Absolute  Beauty,  and  on  its  limits; 
the  fourth  on  the  effects  of  Beauty  on  the 
Aiind ;  the  fifth  on  the  graceful ;  the  sixth 
on  the  sublime,  which  the  author  treats  on 
the  principles  of  Kant;  and  the  seventh  un 
Ideal  Beauty.  We  know  well  the  difiicul. 
ties  of  the  subject,  with  the  hazard  of 
conveying  erroneous  conceptions  by  the 
moat  correct  and  guarded  descriptions:  yet 
they  may  excite  emulation,  perhaps,  may 
animate  competition :  and  thus  may  eveu- 
tually  produce  benefits,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

This  subject  has  also  engaged  the  pen  of 
Marianne  Gigli,  at  Milan;  who  haa  lately 
published  //  Beilo,  jr.  An  Essay  on  the 
Beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art  8vo. 

Prussia. 
Satirieal  Scourge  fw  Folly, 

Is  it  just  ife  a  novellist  to  t>ecome  the 
censor  of  the  follies  of  his  times  ^  Tbia 
admits  of  doubt;  for  not  many  are  the  oc- 
cupationa  which  contribute  more  to  the 
propagation  of  folly  than  that  ^  the  no- 
▼elltat.  Aa  novela  go  now-adaya,  speak- 
ing of  the  generality  of  them,  the  folly  of 
reading  them  ia  oiihr  exceeded  by  the  folly 
of  writing  tliem.  The  novel  shelf  in  every 
library  is  a  lottery,  in  which  the  number 
of  blanks  to  a  prize,  much  exceeds  what 
ia  boasted  of  in  those  schemes  so  beautifully 
printed  in  red  and  black,  and  ornamented 
with  all  the  coloura  of  the  rainbow,  which 
are  profiiaely  distributed  graitr,  and  thrust 
Into  every  door  and  window  in  the  City  of 
London ;  to  the  very  oppoaite  effect  of 
fianks  for  Savings. 

Leaving  the  main  question  undecided, 
wa  ba?e   to  report,  that— M.  Julea  de 


Voaa,  who  long  bat  diattngnisbed  MnaHf 
in  the  department  of  romance,  haa  now 
directed  his  talent's  from  worfca  of  imagt- 
nation  to  worka  of  reproof,  as  appears  by 
a  volume  he  has  lately  published,  entitled 
Geisielfitr  Zeii  MerAntm,  4«.  1*he  Scoorgtf 
for  the  Folliea  of  the  Timea.  The  candid, 
equally  with  the  critical,  enquire  whether 
he  haa  included  his  own  ?  A  strange  quet* 
tion  to  be  started  among  any  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  privileges  of  autfaorshtpl 
M.  de  Voss  directs  his  satire  agaiaat  the 
great;— but  when  was  an  avthor  great? 
Against  the  rich;— but  when  was  ao  au- 
thor rich }  Against  the  critics :— >but  here 
we  atop  ;— for  when  was  not  in  author  cri- 
tical? 

Ur  geschicte  dee  Staatt,  (c.  Hbtory  of 
the  State,  by  Professor  C.  D.  Hulloiann: 
A  volume  of  183  pages,  8vo.  baa  beea 
published  at  Konigsburgh  under  tliis  title; 
in  which  the  author  enters  on  hia  subject 
by  examining  the  relations  (>et  ween  the  com, 
ponent  parts  of  Society  in  its  earliest  state- 
and  the  progress  of  time,  or  the  system  of 
chronology.  He  then  proceeds  to  com- 
pare these  same  social  relations  with  the 
constitution  of  a  country*  and  the  organi- 
sation of  society  «vith  the  model  of  do- 
mestic  life.  In  a  fourth  section  he  consi- 
ders the  inevitable  results  from  this  orga- 
nization of  society,  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  primitive  form  of  aH  aociety  waa  rrpob* 
lican;  and  that  the  exrrciae  of  power 
passed  alternatively  from  one  tribe  to  ano- 
ther. He  coocludca  in  Ilia  fifth  aectioa,  by 
examining  bywhat  means  the  original  rigbta 
of  society  founded  on  compact,  have  been 
limited  by  the  prevalence  of  tribea  and 
faaiiliea  over  others. 

Annexed  is  an  enquiry  containing  moch 
curious  research,  concerning  the  eausea 
which  have  operated  to  render  the  orgs* 
nization  <A  aociety  in  the  eaat  ao  contrary 
to  that  in  the  weat;  insomoch,  that  dea* 
potism  haa  predominated  among  the  ori- 
entals, while  republicanism  fongmaiuuioed 
itself  in  popularity  in  the  west. 

We  presume  to  think  this  latter  part  of 
the  enquiry  equally  amusing  aacuriouai  and 
aa  it  may  be  founded  on  authentic  docn- 
menta,  while  itdevelopea  a  striking  diaposi- 
tion  of  the  human  character  itaffordama* 
teriala  for  reflection  worthy  the  deepest 
consideration  of  the  metaphysician. 

TUBKET. 

The  difiScultiea  under  which  the  press 
laboura  in  Turkey,  are  not  unknown  to  our 
readers;  and  for  this  reaaoo,  among  otliera, 
we  readily  pay  attention  to  what  the  Turk- 
ish press  produces  from  tine  to  time.  Tlie 
establiabiiient  ia  fixed   at   Scutari,  near 
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this  work  is  a  dervise 
^  Hiidgi  Mobamnieil  Cilib  ben 
I.  who  undertook  Ihe  journey  to 
the  year  of  Ihe  Hei^ira  II93 
^\;^^)  and  who  comp<)sed  this  work 
^^  ^rw^i^GJitioii  and  iiiairiiction  of  Fil 
T'his  volume,  though  finished  in 
]dl6,  ha*  been  put  in  circulation  but  very 
ktf>ly«  and  siiic*e  thi*  defeat  of  tbe  Waba- 
bees;  wtio  had  blocked  up  the  road  to 
Me<*ca«  and  prevented  for  a  time  all  access 
to  that  Hcily  City, 

It  may  uot»  peril)  pa,  be  improper  just  to 

to  remind  our  re-^ders,  that  nppoiiited  cere> 

monies  are  performed  when  the  pilgrims 

Sirnve  within  certain  distances  of  Mecca; 

and  that  at  the  last  station,  or  that  nearest 

tbe  city,  the  devotees  talce  off  their  dresses 

mod  clothe  themselves  in  the   Ihram^  or 

Tobe  of  penitence,    which   affbrdi  but  a 

slender  covering,  ko  that  they  may  be  said 

to  enter  the  city,  in  a  sta^.e  of  compars- 

tive  nakedness. 
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^hat  extensive  cause  of  moral 
ia  atrictly  prohibited;  the 
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' —  Homo  sum : 

HumMnum  nihil  a  me  aiienum  puto, 

PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

Philadelphia  Prison. 
'^7S^B^  great  causes  of  vice  are  idleness,  in- 
^gy, ^.p^rance,  and  evil  connexions;  and  »§ 
g^^  ^jstem  pursued  in  this  prison  admits 
^  ,^^^uc  of  these,  but  proceeds  upon  the 
^^^:r«ples  of  indu»try,  sobriety,  good  ex- 
0^s^,  and  other  co-operating  ineasurea,  it 
follow,  from  Ihe  very  constitution  of 
m  nature,  that  salutary  effects  must  be 
ced.  Tne  criminal  knows,  and  must 
iivinced,  however  unwilling  to  ac- 
y^g:e  the  fact,  that  his  sentence  is 
^^jflicteil;  the  nature  of  this  sen- 
l****^"^  ^^^reover  assures  him,  that  his  im- 
\%»ire  zL^ui  in  morala  is  the  sole  object  in 
Pf^^^^g^ence  thoae  angry  passious  which 
'^'^'^  •  ^^ralion  of  the  body,  by  stripes, 
w*^  '•  ^zeara,  aod  pilloring,  invarkably  ex 
croppi^^^  reatraiiied,  and  tbe  whole  disci- 
cife,  ar^     j|j^  priaon  ia  eminently  calculated 


prt 
gnuBC 

be  c€^f~ 
justly 


I  the  sexea, 

I  contamiuation, 
diet,  a  powertui  agent  on  'the  human  paa- 
sioQii,  IA  moderate  and  wholesome.  Ardent 
spirits,  the  great  source  of  his  present  puni&h* 
meut,  are  strictly  denied  him  ;  idleness,  the 
parent  of  vice,  is  substituted  by  regular 
and  constant  labour,  except  during  the 
short  time  appropriated  to  meals  and  du- 
ring the  hours  of  sleep  ;  and  silence,  which 
naturally  produces  reflection  andattentioa 
to  duty,  ia  atrictly  enjoined  and  enforced. 
The  mild  but  firm  conduct  of  the  keepr  ra^ 
who  never  carry  weapons,  banishes  the  ir« 
ritatiiig  idea  usually  attached  to  such  clia* 
racters,  and  transforms  them  into  employer! 
superintending  their  workmen  ;  and  lastly, 
the  religious  counsel  which  \%  given  on  the 
sabbath  seals  the  whole,  and  proves  to 
them  that  neither  the  law,  nor  the  officera 
appointed  to  execute  it  have  any  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  their  reformation.  Thi( 
criminal,  therefore,  makes  this  cal^^ulation^ 
to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  command  the 
goodwill  of  the  keepers  aod  inspectors,  and 
merit  recommendation  for  a  diminution  of 
his  time  of  servitude.  This  calculation, 
which  all  the  convicU  make,  and  the  just* 
ness  of  which  they  oc«  aaionatly  see  exem- 
plified by  the  enviable  reward  being  coD'> 
ferred  upon  the  meritorious,*  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  good  t^ehaviour 
that  could  be  held  out :  and  if  it  be  doubt- 
ed whether  gratitude  for  mild  and  kind 
treatment  has  not  some  efiTect  in  causing 
obedience  to  command,  and  attention  to 
work,  facts  enough  have  occurred  to 
show  that  they  are  not  inaensible  to  the 
influence  of  this  quality  of  the  miod.  On 
one  occasion,  an  inspector  states,  that  when 
roused  by  the  harshness  of  a  keeper,  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  they 
were  prevented  in  part  from  succeeding^ 
by  another  whom  they  respected,  throwing 
himaelf  in  the  way  of  the  door,  and  whose 
life  would  have  been  sacrificed  if  they  had 
l>€Tf»iated  :t  and  that  tliey  are  not  inaenai- 


\VL% 


Pctitiuiis  for  pardon,  or  even  for  shorten- 
tbe  time  of  servitude  of  a  crirolo>«l,  ara 


to  prod  ^ 

to  a»e 


mkde  wHh  extreme  caution  by  tbe  inspectors, 
.f  An  accidenial  visit  to  the  prison  by  a 
humane  mnn,  formerly  a  keeper,  has  oc<»* 
gioned  universal  joy  among  the  convicu,  wbo 
came  forward  to  welcome  him.  Ju  the  fever 
of  1793,  as  many  convicts  offered  as  wera 
wanted  to  attend  the  sick  at  the  City  Hospital. 
A  man  committed  for  borg'ary  for  7  years, 
solicited  and  wss  appointed  depoty-steward  of 
the  hospital;  a  robber  drove  the  DrovUk>o- 
cart  duiing  the  whole  epidemic,  and  behaved 
well :  they  weiv  both  pardoned     The  women 

,  ^ - ,,   I  convicts  gave  up  their  bedsteads  for  the  use  of 

ice  tbe  aanic  conviction,  to  conduct  l  the  sick,  aod  even  offered  their  heddh)g.-f»S«e 
re9uJt«     Intercoum  between  I  «<  Turabuirs  Visit  to  |he  Priw)n. 
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ble  even  to  the  principles  of  honour  and  of 
humanity,  the  following  facts,  with  other 
occurrences,  afford  ample  proof: — 

**  A  criminal,  one  of  a  desperate  gang 
who  had  long  infested  the  vicinity  of  Phi- 
lacretphia,  for  several  years  before  the  al- 
teration of  the  system,  on  being  discharged, 
called  upon  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  manner,  •*  Mr. 

,  I    have   called  lo  return  you  my 

thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me  while  under 
sentence,  and  to  perform  a  duty  which  1 
think  I  owe  to  society,  it  being  all  in  my 
power  at  this  time  to  afford.  You  know 
toy  conduct  and  character  have  been  bad, 
and  therefore  whatever  I  might  say  would 
have  but  little  weight,  was  I  now  not  at 
liberty.  Pursue  your  present  plan,  you 
will  have  neither  burglaries  nor  robberies 
in  this  place."  He  then  stated  the  senti- 
toeuts  held  by  those  characters  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  this  mode  of  life, 
and  the  plans  generally  pursued  by  them. 
The  certainty  of  conviction  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  privations,  tem- 
perance, order,  labour,  &c.  were  more 
dreaded  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. He  observed  at  parting,  that 
he  should  never  trouble  the  inspectors 
toore.  This  promise  has  been  fully  com 
plied  with. 

A  convict,  by  name  Jackson,  who  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  an  accomplished 
villain,  aud  to  have  been  in  most  of  the 
gaols  of  the  United  States,  was  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  several  }ears  in  Pliila- 
del))liia.  He  gave  much  trouble,  and  at 
length  escaped  over  the  wall  :  he  was  pur- 
sued to  Maryland,  and  on  his  way  back 
escaped  again.  He  was  finally  taken  and 
lodged  in  the  cells,  where,  full  of  health, 
and  with  a  mind  hightonc^l,  he  boasted  of 
ills  resolution  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
anbdning  his  spirit,  or  of  effecting  any 
change  in  him.  But  after  having  been 
confined  for  some  lime,  an  alteration  in  his 
deportment  became  evident,  and  he  tuck 
occasion,  when  the  inspectors  were  going 
through  the  prison,  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  them,  and  inquired  how  an  old 
c'omrtfde*  in  iniquity,  who  had  long  been 
confined,  had  obtained  release  ■  from 
the  cells.  The  reply  was,  that  "he  pro- 
mised to  behave  wet),  and  that  he  had  been 
pot  upon  his  honour."  \A  ouKl  ycu  tiiist 
mine  ?  he  rejoined  :  \es,  it  was  sai^*,  if  be 

•  This  man  had  been  confined  for  six 
months  in  thp  cells,  al  the  end  of  whirh  time, 
being  completely  sub^lucd.  he  was  letoutupon 
a  solemn  pledge  of  gooi»  l^havjour,  and  duiiug 
the  rest  of  his  time  j?ave  no  trouble.  In  this 
case  the  mild  couver>ation,  and  serious  advice 
of  one  of  the  inspectors,  powerfully  assisted. 


would  pledge  it.  He  did  so,  was  liberated 
from  the  cells,  went  clieerfully  to  work,  artd 
behaved  with  propriety  darinj;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  confinement,  andnererre- 
turned  to  Pens>lvania. 

Several  states  in  the  Union  have  folloved 
the  example  set  by  Pensylvauia,wilh*a. 
rious  degrees  of  success,  The  priociple, 
however, just  as  it  is,  may  be  abused,- and 
the  objects  of  course  defeated.  A  good 
system  of  regulations  stioold  at  first  be  a- 
tablished,  and  afterwards  adhered  to  with 
rigid  punctuality  ;  pardons  shouH  nererbe 
thought  of,  nor  any  dimmation  of  tbep6 
riod  of  servitude  recommended,  unless aftfr 
the  most  mature  deliberation:  inspectors, 
zealous  in  the  cause,  and  willing  to derote 
their  time  thereto,  should  be  continnedio 
the  direction,  to  instruct  the  new  Biembeo, 
otherwise  impositions  will  be  practised; 
and  to  guard  against  the  frailty  of  bomin 
nature,  no  inspector  should  be  permitted  to 
supply  any  article  of  provision  for  the  ceo- 
victs,  or  to  derive  any  emolument  dimik 
or  indirectly  from  the  prison. 

The  management  of  the  prison  isroEB- 
mittcd  to  a  board  of  inspectors,  withll>e 
usual  resident  officers,  whose  duties  itt 
pointed  out  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  snd 
by  the  rules  established  by  the  inspccton. 

Bible  Tma-iiis. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  oit  U 
ranked  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Halibnt 
(the  former  a  banker,  and  the  i^tlrr 
once  an  East-India  Captain).  Mr.Druoi- 
mond  has  lately  returned  home,  and  ve 
hope  his  example  will  animate  man?  othen. 
The  foreign  papers  frequently  notice  tbeif, 
but  by  the  aukward  way  in  which  tlty 
mention  them,  betray  the  grossest  )g»o- 
rance  both  of  their  character  and  ol^jet'. 
A  lettei  from  Berlin,  dated  the  12th  nil 
says.  "  iMr.  Pinkerlon.  agent  forlhelwigla*' 
Methodists,  and  tkeir  Bible  Society,  ha 
arrived  here.  This  sect  daily  gain  grooud 
in  (lermany,  particularly  among  tlie  lo»tr 
classes,  even  in  ttie  Catholic  cooutm^ 
They  pre-tend  to  revive  the  sncieut  zeal  fir 
the  exterior  practice  of  religion,  the  stmt 
observunre  of  Sunday,  and  austerity  oJ 
manners." — Mr.  Pinkerton  is  the  agent  if 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bihlc Society, and 
travelM  with  the  particular  siuirtion  ofthf 
Entperor  Alexander,  whose  zeal  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  m- 
st  ruction  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  equal  lo 
that  of  nny  Missionary  engaged  in  their 
actuiil  dibseminatiou. 

A  French  paper  says,  "  Several  cmiss- 
ries  have  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  from  Ibt 
English  Society  in  Loudon  for  the  ceara- 
9ion  of  the  Jews,  either  to  the  ProtcsimJ 
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Calviubt^  or    any    other  Christian  sect. 
They  ha?e   had  several  interviews   with 
some  persons  who  interest  themselves  much 
in  religious  affairs.*'    Now  the  fact  is,  that 
.  the  object  of  these  emissaries  is  not  to  make 
converts  to  any  sect,  but  to  Chrisianity  and 
the  Bible;  and  the  success  they  meet  with 
is  equal  totheir  most  sanguine  expectations. 
IkheUer  Gaol 
Observations  by  an  eye  witness. 
This  gaol  stands  in  an  airy  situation  ;  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  built  by  prison- 
ers, without  the  assistance  of  any  other  me- 
chanic, artizao,  or  labourer :  and  that  part 
is  allowed  to  be,  both  in  point  of  stability 
and  neatness,  the  best  workmanship  in  the 
goal.    This  happy  suggestion  has  produced 
a  very  important  saving  to  the  county  ;  it 
has  certainly  produced  a  very  important 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  prisoners. 
Their  behaviou^  and  the  skilfulness  they 
have  acquired  in  the  various  departments 
of  building,  may  excite  a  well-grounded 
bope,  that  when  released  they  will  desist 
from  their  former  practices  and  adhere  to 
those  habits  of  industry  and  to  those  me- 
thods of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
which  they  have  thus  learned.    One  cannot 
but  admire  an  arrangement,  which  employs 
prisoners  in  erecting  their  own  prison,  and 
in  preventing  the  possibility  of  their  own 
escape;  and  which  at  once  and  by  thepSaine 
effort,  enlarges  the  gaol  and  diminishes  the 
number  of  its  future  inmates.     But  besides 
the   buildings  which  have  given  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  mtisons,   bricklayers, 
carpenters,    painters, — manufactures    to  a 
considerable  extent   are   carried  on.     All 
the  prisoners  are  clothed  in  a  dress,  every 
article  of  which  they  make.     In  tlie  store 
room  I  saw  a  collection  of  suits,  of  clolliing 
for  the  men,   worsted  caps,  dowlas  shirts, 
jackets,  waistcoats,  hrecclies,  stockings,  and 
shoes:  for  the  general   use  of  the   prison, 
beds,  mattresses,  sheets,  linen.  &c.     Each 
of  these  numerous  branches  of  labour  fur- 
nishes occupation    to  a  proportion  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  the  knowledge  of  each  trade 
ia  perpetuated,   by   apprenticing  all   who 
come  in  to  some  experienced  workman. 

It  was  a  sight  of  much  interest  to  see  the 
whole  process  of  converting  wool  intocloth, 
carried  on  in  one  \ard,  and  that  yard  within 
the  walls  o{jl  prison.  In  the  first  work- 
shop several  were  engaged  in  washing  the 
wool ;  in  the  second,  in  dyeing  it  \  in  the 
third,  in  hand-carding  it ;  in  the  fourth,  in 
■pinning  it;  in,  the  fif^h  the  looms  were  in 
activity  in  weaving  it  *,  and,  lastly,  the 
tailors  were  busy  in  making  it  into  clothing. 
In  Ihe  laundry,  which  I  am  persuaded 
equals  that  of  any  institution  in  the  king- 
dom, all  the  female  prisoners  are'employed 
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in  washing  the. weekly  chaDgeioflineo  and 
bedding,  &c. 

Munonary  Tour, 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  Re- 
port of  a  Missionary  Tour  through  the 
hack  st'ttlements  ot  the  United  St;ites, 
lying  west  of  the  Allegany  Mountains. 
During  the  whole  j  mrney  uf  the  Mission- 
aries, S.  J.  Mills  and  D.  Smith,  in  1815, 
Bibles  were  every  where  scarce  andgreatly 
wanted.  Not  a  Bible  was  to  be  purchas- 
ed at  New  Orleans.  The  inhahitants  of 
Florida,  which  are  principally  Americans, 
are  generally  without  the  Scriptures. " 
This  U  so  generally  the  case  through*mt 
the  United  States,  that  not  less  than  halfti 
million  of  Bibles  are  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing t'»  supply  them* 

The  following  circumstance  it  ill  be 
highly  gratifjing  to  our  readers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  ihe  members  of  •*  The  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society/  The  Britisli 
soldiers  when  sent  to  America  in  the  last 
war,  were  supplied  with  Bible*  and  Testa- 
ments at  their  embarkation  by  the  above 
Society  ;  but  on  tlie  assault  on  the  line»  at 
New  Oilcans,  they  |cft  their  heavy  bag- 
gage in  the  camp,  and  about  400,  who 
Were  taken  prisoners,  were  found  wholly 
destitute.  The  Bible  Christians  in  Ame- 
rica visited  ihero  in  pri.son,  and  distributed 
among  them  both  Bibles  and  religions 
tracts,  as  well  as  among  their  own  sick 
soldiers  in  the  hospital. 

At  the  return  of  these  prisoners  on  tho 
close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Mills  had  iho  curio- 
sity to  examine  whcthrr  th»y  had  taken 
thtir  Bibles;  **but  not  a  Bible,  nor  the 
remnant  of  a  religious  tract  was  left."  A 
servant  informed  him,  "that  he  saw  them 
packing  them  np  in  their  knapsacks  a 
little  before  their  departure. 

On  the  distribution  of  French  Testa- 
ments  at  New  Orleans  among  the  Catlio- 
fics,  we  were  pleased  wiih  tho  following 
intance  of  Catholic  candour  and  libe- 
rality in  the  Binhop.  4  poor  woman  cal- 
led on  him,  and  piesenting  him  a  book 
with  much  anxiety  enqujred  **  Good 
lather  what  b».ok  is  this?"  " It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Evangelists — the  Gospel."  — 
'*  Bnt  IS  it  a  book  yon  w<Hild  recommend 
to  yonr  people  ?"  "It  is  a  Protestant  ver- 
sion (replied  the  Bishop)  such  as  Calvin 
vionld  have  translated  it.**—*'  Gond  father 
(said  the  woman)  keep  the  book."  *•  My 
child,  you  may  retain  the  book  if  yoa 
pU  ase.  Read  it  with  care  and  should  yoa 
find  in  it  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  you  will  b*»ar  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
Protestant  version." 

The  Bishop  regretted  that  this  edition 
was  not  taken  from  the  Catholic  version 
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printed  •!  9o«Imi  in  I^Of  bal 
that  be  should  *'pr» Ter  to  have  the  present 
VerMOD  ID  puasctasiaii  of  ||ifi  people,  ratber 
tfaan  to  ba%e  thfm  remain  entirel)  if no- 
ra^t  of  the  »4cred  acripturea*** 

Speaking  of  the  M«lbo(1i»t8,  and  their 
zesi  in  uistriliiiiiMi^  buck?  of  piet^,  these 
tiMveUers  aa^^.  **Tbi.s  energetic  Society 
atMKls  out  an  imtpetise  qaantity  of  these 
b«>ok*«.  We  f'Und  them  almost  every 
where.  In  the  passeaMon  of  the  obscureat 
faiuiiiet  ^i^*  ol'tt  n  found  a  uiimbe/  of  vo- 
lumes. There  h^d  tieen  sent  iqto  the 
Illinois  teriilory,  as  we  wete  infotmcd  by 
»  tc:»pecial>l<-  MrihodiNtgentleinao,  se%co- 
teen  hundre<l  doliars'  worth  of  tb'^ir  books* 
Th(  »e  Mere  desij^ned  to  supply  the  wes- 
tern |.ait  ot  ihHt  teiritory;  and  the  avails 
of  the  BiitcSy  ati  we  umbrslo  >dy  were  to  b** 
laid  out  in  furui.shing  more  books,  la  the 
ioterMir  of  the  Mi:»sissippi  tcirritor),  Mr. 
Sttiitb  found  three  or  foui  boxes  of  these 
same  boiiks  deposited  at  oue  house  for 
sale.  If  (Mis  society  bestows  a  propor- 
"tionale  attention  i*u  the  other  territoiiea 
and  sluics,  the  amount  of  bof>ks  sent  an- 
niiHtly  into  the  western  couutry  must  be 
Yery  jcrca  i.  h  puis  to  the  blmh  all  the  other 
c/i&rilable  Jnsttutionsia  the  United  6f«ie#/* 
tHatiimal  Schools. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bifthop  of 
Chester,  preached  in  the  Collegiate 
Cburehy  Mauchester,  ou  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  when  a  collection  ivas  made 
in  aid  of  the  funds  for  supporting  the  Na- 
tional Schools  in  this  town,  founded  on  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  iuculcatjug  the  priu- 
cipies  of  the  Established  Church.  His 
Lordship  delivered  a  most  impressive  dis 
course  fioni  Job  xxviii.  28»  and  made  a 
forcible  appeal  to  his  hearers,  in  behalf  of 
the  charity  whose  particular  cause  he  was 
advotatiug;  strenuously  ejiforcing  his  ar- 
gunieiila  by  numerous  iuyitauces  of  the 
benefit  ia I  etfecta  resulting  from  the  train- 
ing up  of  the  rwing  generatjon  in  the  prin 
Ciples  of  the  Church  of  Bug  laud.  Other 
religious  sects,  his  Lordsliip  admitted,  were 
laudably  exerting  tliew#eivea  in  \\^e  #ani^ 
praise* wo  1.1  by  manner;  but  if  the  nif^ed  of 
superior  excellence  was  to  be  awaid^ed  to 
4ny  of  tbrse  institution^,  be  fieii  no  hesita- 
tiou  in  declaring  th^  it  belonged  to  those 
which,  while  ihey  instiiled  in  th.e  youthfu) 
miiids  their  duties  to  God  and  .their  M<;igb? 
bour  at  the  same  tiu}^  instructed  them  }\} 
the  principles  and  practice  of  tlv?  Protest^^t 
la  iih  4established  by  I  he  ^i  i^om  ,o(  4iur 
ancesloi's;  as  the  pre4owiiiU|iit  religion  of 
tbis  highly  favoured  kingdo/ii-  T^  chprob, 
though  a  very  large  0114^  waa  jBXcesiiiveJy 
crowded,  and  a  liberal  A'oljei^tioi^  wai 
arooiuitittg  i^^^ii^    Jbi^fA/K^ 
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neon,  iiia  Lfeodship  «ton9ff»ed  «  f«ry  i 
niuulicr  •f  tliose,  «f  belb  aecea,  mrkobma^ 
employed  4n  tlie  cottMs^adonei  duiiiig  tke 
week»  are  u«aMe  to  atlettd  mi  aay  ailMr 
iraa  excessively  cwmdaL 


TAieiown  was  excessively 
The  Bishop  of  Cheater,  while 
ing  tbe  boys,  was  paitit-olarly  atnick  with 
the  talteicd  garments  and  liel{-fiuwhcd 
appearance  of  one  of  ibem,  the  son  of  a 
poor  \vfayer«  and  charitabJy  alippcdasnm 
of  money  into  the  po9r  lad*s  band. 

Bristol  Irish  Eduemtiom  Sooieiy. 
l*his  Society  has  comniettced  ila  opcra- 
tioua  by  the  fstebliabmeut  of  echoab  ia 
Bris'ol,'**  for  tiie  insiructioii  of  the  leboar. 
ing  claaa  of  Irish  in  their  maiim€  tongwe. 
The  smplus  of  its  fpiida,  after  thr  aove»- 
plisbmentof4biftobjeci,  ia  intended  to  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  educatmi  la 
ireUtMd,"  upon  tiie  aame  principle. 

EmploifmefU  of  the  Poor. 

Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  npw  at  Aiz-fa^ 
Chapelie,  hay  addreM>ed  a  mempiial  ip 
three  lai^uages  to  tht?  gpvem meats  of 
Europe  and  America,  ou  the  aubjert  of 
Political  Econpmy,  and  the  Agricultoral 
eniployi9ent  of  the  poor:  but  aa  we  Uak 
year  entered  ao  fully  into  his  plan,  and  te 
a  certain  ext^nl  cecommend  the  experi- 
ment, we  do  not  think  it  neceaaary  to  re- 
peat it.  As  tp  the  question  whether  the 
poor  can  be  employed  to  tjie  best  advan- 
tage separately  or  to  communities  oer 
opinion  is  that  bpth  pugb.t  tp  be  tried,  aud 
experience  will  prpbablv  sbew  that  in  dif- 
ferent circuinstaiices  both  are  htsL 

On  Mr.  Qwen>  return  it  ia  undenlood 
tliat  be  means  tp  make  an  attempt  to 
realize  his  plan  in  EngUjiidi  and  having 
viewed  the  educational  e&tabliabmeot  of 
Mr.  Eellenberg  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
new  institution  for  employing  the  poor  in 
Holland  (of  both  whijcb  we  have  lately 
given  the  out^ne)  we  hope  he  wili  be 
euabled  to  iptprpve  his  plan  by  blending 
with  his  own  the  wisdom  and  experience 
pf  other  practical  philanthropists. 

At  the  same  tinie  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  there  is^  in  eiobryo,  an  i^asociahJni 
P9rm^ng  upon  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan, 
for  the  restpr^tipii  of  that  iiscfuj  class  in 
^ciety,  the  JE^ngUah  Yeomanry,  or  smell 
fdimer.^  afid  foir  furniphijig  the  poor,  bnt 
ii,nius}rionf»  bysbapdjinepj  with  spots  of  land 
a^  present  unc,u)tiy.atad,  for  the  exercise  of 
jThcir  iu^M9fry,  wil^  tJie  addition  of  a  cow, 
^  pijK*  ^^*  ^o  »wpport  tbcir  famiiica. 

We  ar/e  ^lad  aisp  that  apipng  the  great 
la^MdboIdeif,  ther^  ar^  sofpp  disposed  to 
euconrajge  this  spirit  pf  industry  and  inde- 
pendence.   \xk  Uie  reppr^  of  *The  So- 

ipi^y  far  jMi/fimf  Hm  ComUMon  of  fl» 
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Poor-*  iwr*''  ^  AwimI  u!9^m\  tiMlatMet, 
irllb  tli^  iM'^PPy  ««^ceeM  wtjich  ha»  attended 
thenj-  it*»<i  -*«  '^  '"^  Moulblv  Mag.  (p. 
ao6,)i»  a  p>ropo«a1  of  Cnirtfutdrrta  to  dividie 
aooncre*  «>^  1^^  "'^'^  ^  «n«H  fiirina  ffw 
thia  pifrf>oc»^^  ^v^ral  »iinjlar  proppaitioii^ 


webar^  fi»«^  heard  of,  aud  liope  aooii 
to  la^  %30*f%^r^  our  readers  some  important 
ioforinati«#«»    <>«  <bu  aulject. 

■'■■l.i^>     ^11  I, .11    ,    ■ 

THE  Xti^TM'XATlQN.^TO  U^RBVZO, 


=??^ 


Unio^UJ  blrd#tonook  (be  wild  w.hmU  far. 
Awf  perch'd  «Dd  floU«r'd  at  (hf  Ullicc  bar  — 

Rock  tp  their  b«w  choM  bMUon-circi'd  w.lC. 
iTuwiw  on  Uje  deep,  and  ateyt  the  dmuimt  cIoo^ 


fi«9 


Clofbcd  in  a  •p>l«ndid  garb  of  green  i^id  |{ofd. 

Iter  bine  oy«2-*»    tteamiog  beauiifol  and  tHrJefal, 
Itadl^Dt'^nd    ri<=^ff^,  and  lovely  to  behold. 

JJaJwtJc  .*«ucKsraer  monnts  her  throne  of  M«lit. 

BxaitiDK   ^«^«B««4u(i|a  tli<>va«pici4t«a«ialbt» 
^ind  4l/>«jr  tjMMm^^  tnb^  tUfk  linage  pay^ 

Even  cbvusj-rks  C     look*  Ihe  moontaiii'f  bMrrcMt  height, 
Aad  eftry  vvil^^r,  fra«Uu4  wJlh  0owi^«  «^  v, 
B,««lh«»  ex<|»aAi«^  perAunea  tJut  aephyr  w«^»  away. 

O  c<»"fi,?>'  rri« aad- where  yonder  eryHnl  •Cream 
^*f^r     «*><»■    l>ene;ith  the  willow  .bade, 

J^O''.'!lU»H»**^**^'^~"*'"»  *•»«  wltrybcaai, 
^*^  ^Vf^^**^     t)reeate  that  ilntten  throu^  tlie  clade. 
^^^^^^    t^?««*»  w4tk  TOipg^d  aereo^O** 

^,dWt.-J«^    toaecupl^  their  bSJjTraX: 
OAlecA'*^,""*^^-!^    •*or«  for  Aiture  cheer, 
^^«fl  cJuuin^  ^'^•'wagiiiwMwU  WaatMii^4^oo»toc^aar. 
il*4l  *«*•  f*"*  ••'ooming  hawthorn  to  her  t>«»^r«r 
UP  y®n«'«r^«a-<Ia«t  .lope,  oor  vi»U  woos, 

*^*rJ^.S        '^  «fc*iea  and  delightful  viewa, 
'^**r,??!S!.lV?"r**«»  tye,  on  «\ery  tide— • 
^rLfJ!  N^.^^  i«»vlmion  lo  tha  Mo»C. 
And  oer  tiw  *  w^^^  ^^^  WdaV.ly  E,a  prSIfla. 

.^     «ii  ikTlf*^    *hy  lip  permit  reply. 
7lKa  •';**iS^^  l^.e,  aid  wake  lU  melody 
Iacoo«frl  w»^^^^^  warblera  all  aroand, 
^"^•r'^tarii^?^  fcicaatlapot  earth,  air,  a«)4  fky, 
"  "=•'/'•  -^taA^^    tfroni  her  aletjp  profound, 
'««<»  lh«  J****^*  «^     «Jotea,  and  rock  aad  cava  r«»Mod. 
•  HAFIZ. 


310- 
Cateh  Ihf,^ 


Athwart  hrr  path  Ihe  vivid  meteor  blaxea 
And.  a»  that  herald  of  the  brood Inr  gale 
Wing*d  noifea  on,  her  crescent  brow  ir»fd  oalt: 

fnA^TJ^  't*  '^J"*}  *'**P  **^»**^°  her  aw^,  ^ 
And,  like  offended  beauty,  lorn'd  away. 
Hien  awoop'd  iiie  wln«i«  which  hqil  (he  giant  oak 
l-roro  SBwwdon'a  alUiode;-the  thunder  broka 
in  deep,  percussive  peals-so  near,  (bat  earth 
^hook  as  {(  U,r««e*'<rt  vulcano'*  Mrth ; 
4nd,  while  the  angled  lightning  qoivar-d  hy 
(Ute  types  of  a  celefUal  tongue)  the  eye 

^j  tho'  it  was  the  mrUttm  wrath  of  Oat 
CJItam  on  the  Maek  and  cloud  leaf  d  book  of  VhkL 
n  letters  of  njMUerable  light  I  '^ 

It  aeems  as  Ocean,  weiry  df  reix>8e. 

Which  braved  their  lu.y  for  «  thousand  >^ 
S,li!!!"  '  t**"  *  **  '=*«  «»»•  friend  itho*,  Uiat 
^hntl^  ^'Ih  rage,  the  aye  grow,  iremolou. 
11.1  p*^  »•»  iher;  as  ipig^t  ooe.  whose  skill 
ifad  brought  by  ipclls  some  spirit  to  bis  will, 
ri  irlK  ^^'P '^h  lBdalg«i-io  find  it  €ara 
•  n  wr;.th  npoM  himself,  and  ftercaly  spofn 

I  hat  mada  all  e«rtb  «a  Egypt  I  oar  aUy 

When  none  beside  wa5  Qur's-and  Dv$iinr 

(lad  doom'd  us  l/ibmael's  lot,  ouposlug  thtis 

Our  hand  19  all,  a«d  every  haiuTiu  as  ? 

^nfl  tbon  hast  borne  us  ihro'^triamphant  borae^ 

I  ne  sua  of  glory  apotieas  and  nnshorn  I 

1  hose  days  of  stilfe,  tho'  not  (heir  meaory,  aeasa. 

^nd  all,  bat  onU  thoa.  repose  in  peace: 

;V"»'  «*•«  ebbs  this  harrier  (laiopllng  Ude, 

i  he  throb  of  inaay  a  lewple  shrtll  aubaiiie ; 

'Jnd  beaUng  heauis,  which  sfckaa  «i  livy  roar. 

Be  hiiith'd  to  rest,  aud  palphate  no  mora! 

Now  flint,  and  far,  comes  «o  the  wail  of  death— 

aeard  as  the  temyest  stems  to  pause  jor  In^eatki 

And  now  the  sheeted  levin  glares  upon 

A  peopled  deck,  that  idly  hopes  to  shun  * 

those  amboah'd  banks  o'er  which  the  braakert  rave^ 

A  crash— a  shriek— the  ocean  i»  tbeir  gravel 

Would  (ha(  one  vic(im  might  appease  itkt  bJartl 

^>h  ao,  the  cry  of  death  is  daufiaMf^  faat ; 

And  minale-sii<«»,  above  the  sargiug  swell, 

Boom  on  the  rale  the  Pilot's  MMAaii>ir.hi.iil 


^^  '  ^no  niinaletM««»,  above  the  sargiug  swell, 

SKlii^"^*    g^r -^.EN  FROAi  I'UVIlK  CASTLE  I  And  there  be  aoroe  to  whom  this  niornina's  snn 
^J  SlING    A    STORM  I  Reveafd  the  clllft  their  Ihoughls  had  dw"ii  apoo 


TlM««  •*fL*«^2»^^*>  I  can  remember  wall, 
^jtbltt '"f  Tftig***^  or  wfaiah  Ume  I've  asen 
Ho«^   sIi3fo«^V^*«*  »»»*"«»  atraniie  J  hot  this  sore  night 
Satb  tf^^     n^^*'  kn*>»*««»— -^^<^*«'*- 

^Ta«^   »»*•  »>raved,  m  thpoaand  yevs, 
T«»«  "        ^    ^«id  the  brc€»e.— C4Ma;/6^il. 
1  ''•*.^**^^«a   im.  .»i..n^rkQr-^a^  be  went 


^•*  io  sphBodour— a*  he  \ 
^t^reak\l  the  occiden(» 


^wlri^  «*^  T^^T  'Ui  hu 
Vr«M!\\^t  VD^^  >>^^«h  tha 


•iiico  v4Terin^,  weak, 
«4  wnrm*  Uie  vh^gui's  cheek, 
Wilielll  drevr  her  hoo<l, 
-.;  and  aco w ling  darkness  i 
the  ttasterD  hill, 


C^^^^  %3  i^,/t  inn*  hla  .ilver  ere  t  on  bj^ 
^^^  ^'^tLuSd  ap  his  aar,  **  b^f^^lag 


llirongh  exiled  years;  and  bade,  all  peiil  papc, 
The  warm  he^trt  hail  its  native  hills  at  last- 
As  fair  to-morrow's  son  those  hills  may  greet, 
Bnt  then  the  aurf  ahall  be  their  windingahceU 
And  there  be  other*  MruKgling  with  the  spite 
Of  warring  alemeau.  whose  souls  ware  bright 
^o  aaark,  at  evening's  close,  the  littte  spaae 
^hich  bat  delay 'd  afEsction's  bland  embrace; 
And  npw  they  roll'd  the  aching  eye  bail  round, 
'^nd  meet  but  d«atb--the  dying  and  tlia  drow^  ; 
Vet  fond.  f»4r  arms  fhall  >ieid  the  cl4«p  they  spagh(-«> 
Vea,  wildly  clasp,— but  (hey  shall  heed  it  not  I 

ON  THi:  DEATH  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY, 

IIV  J.  W.  (.A«s.    . 

I  Mw   thee,  aw^*^!  ^y»  ^u  the  blash  of  thy  yoatl)^ 
Uke  a  flower  in  its  loveliaea!>  blowing, 
"  bright  io  the  beaming  aud  beauty  of  troth, 
n«i  ti.Lne  ««%e  in  Its  innoecnce  elewine. 


^•>^  4rvv>  »^ir«  00  the  •»a»tor»  «"»  lit 

W?^  .1  ♦^^  «»^  lingerinif  thare aaUl  /      L 

,ta  a  ti^  ^gome.  then  uohMoK  * «"  plala'd  by—      /  ^1'  orsgm  in  v»^  v^^-..-^  «««  «^-«.y  m  u 

.^      -.'   ^  .  .  .  .^  s^..«  ee  in»  mim^  ^  »a^v   thee — nor  thoaght  in  tha  hoc  of  that 

W  bach  the  rpae  and  the  lily  iiad  wove, 
Oa  tla>  fair  badding  eheek  the  foul  anildaw  of 
WoaUd  baatait  IM  itoad  frgmlm  af  kom. 
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I  Iov»d  thee  iweet  Boy,  for  in  thee  wen  enthrinM 
What  my  yooth  end  ray  promite  had  known. 

Ere  Ingrttltnde  rows,  lUc«  ihe  dark  deaart  wind. 
Ere  Misery  made  me  her  own. 

Then  peace  to  thy  ipiHl,  as  spotless  and  sweet 

,  As  this  tear  of  sincerity  given ; 

Then  peace  to  thy  spirit,  a^nln  we  shall  meet, 
.3weet  Boy,  in  yon  beantitol  Heaven. 

Aug.  1818.  •      

FROM  THE  WELCH. 

The  grave  of  a  heaatifnl  warrior,  by  whose  hand 
Fell  many  a  combatant. 

Ere  he  became  silent, 

Beneath  this  stone, 
Llachan,  the  son  of  Khnn, 
Is  in  the  vale  of  Cain. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

To  whom  belongs  the  square  grave. 

With  the  foar  sUtely  stones  at  lu  corners  t 

It  is  the  tomb  of  Madoc— llie  Fierce  Knight. 


And  eke  thy  pi*i»»»  ^ 
The  dosty  clappers 

To  mase  me  wrhere  mo 
The  gaazy  cload  of 

Bnt  ah,  I  trawerae  noi 

Ofl  have  I  sported  on 

Wliere  the  fleet  race 
Oft  have  I  laved  me  ii 

In  hoy  hood's  days. 
Or,  httoyaant,  scadded 

Bat  ah,  those  daym  a 
For  memory  will  beCra 

Where  tow'ring  Hinc 
Peeps  thro*  the  wood,  i 
Oft  have  T,  bid  fa  bed^t 

Sat  by  thee,  shaded  ft 
To  watch  the  patieot  an 

Dancinf;  and  eddjJnj^ 
Befptilcthe  eimpie  ro9ch 

Delightfnl  taski  of  son 
Where  useful  lore  and  pi 

When  all  around  nie  s€ 
From  Ileav'n  for  mortal  wi 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

He  whose  grave  is  on  this  cliff. 
His  hand  was  the  foe  of  many ; 
His  name  shall  sleep  in  fM^ace. 
Mercy  be  to  him! 

TO  AN  AUTUMNAL  LEAF. 

"That  Antamn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead," 
'  And  soon  will  seek  iu  wiot'ry  bed ; 
Yet  many  a  lesson  can  supply. 
To  Fancy's  ever  watchful  eye. 
It  once  was  green,  and  filr,  and  young. 
Heaven's  brightest  beam  ou  is  was  Hung; 
With  many  a  friend  that  round  it  grew. 
It  danc'd  in  every  breeze  that  blew. 
Bnt  now  old  age  hu  stolen  on. 
Its  youthful  beauty  all  is  gone ; 
And  now  it  dreads  (he  Zephyr's  play, 

Which  only  bears  its  friends  away. 

And  trembling  on  its  parent  stem, 

It  scarce  can  bear  the  dewy  ^em ; 

Its  former  strength  and  vigour  past, 

It  meets  each  moment  as  tts  last. 

The  brightest  sun  may  shefl  its  ray, 
*    Ihe  fairest  moon  upon  it  play. 

The  balmy  air  miy  pass  It  o'er, 

But  never^au  its  life  restore. 

Its  lot  was  this,  to  bloom  awhile. 

And  give  to  Nature's  face  one  smile. 

The  voice  of  Heaven,  in  Autumn  calls, 

Thy  part  is  done — and  see— it  falls. 

Tis  thus  with  man— youth  yields  to  age. 

And  sad  reflections  till  the  page; 

Of  former  times,  of  hopes  now  fled. 

Of  early  friends  and  vigour  dead. 

Thus  like  the  leaf  he  dwindles  on, 

But  he  1^  cheer'd  for  what  is  goB« ; 

For  when  he  seeks  his  wint'ry  bed, 

'Tis  bnt  the  body  that  is  dead. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BOYHOOD. 

WrUten  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ouse,  in  Huntingdi 


oj  the 
shire. 


When  not  a  breath  hath  heav'd  thy  gentle  breast. 

How  oft  I've  sought  thee  at  the  break  of  day. 
Ere  lacy  man  would  spurn  his  downy  rest. 

Or  linnet  rise  to  chant  her  morning  lay. 
To  catch  the  first  glance  of  Hhoebns'  golden  ray 

Shot  lightly  o'er  thy  mead's  empurpled  vest. 
And  mark  how,  whi  e  it  drauk  moru's  misty,  grey 

Twoold  wake  the  hum  of  life  from  east  to  west: 
And  oht  'twas  sweet  to  read  this  title  page  of  day. 

Pleas'd  have  I  trol  thy  softly  swelling  hills. 
Where  yellow  Ceres  and  sweet  H«»ri  meet. 

Throwing  betwixt  thy  tributary  rills 
Rich  floods  of  Uving  gema  and  golden  wheat; 


At  ere  I  muse  me  oft  an<i 

How  pleas'd  I'verambl 
When  weary  labour  quit* 

That  gem  the  dark  greei 
Uatenioff  the  ahepfaerd  wh 

Ills  lazy  Kheep  that  cnnii 
Themselves  behind  oraprej 

That  fringe  thy  verdant  fc 
Lotb,  loth  to  leave  thy  peat 

Oh!  and  I've  rambled  npth 

When  man  waa  mnte,  and 
To  see,  beneath  the  moon-lx 

The  little  boat  go  gliding  i 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  $pt 

Perchance  some  Ante,  a«  si 
Whoae  silver  notes  did  flote  i 

Trilling  with  melody  the  m 
But  ah,  those  uighta  are  gon< 

more. 
Farewell,  sweet  Ooaef  — thy  in 

For  ever.  O,  fancy,  let  m* 
Doth  gsmhie  on  my  pillow,  ie 

Again  in  Onse's  bosom.'  and 
Broil  on  his  banks  witfa  pleasui 

In  boyish  frhk!  Farewell!  ol 
To  think  thou  htfit  no  turn,  li(t^ 

1*0  point  ns  back,  for  aye,  fcj 
days  again. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  I 
Air—"  Scots  wha  hae  m" 

Before  the  son  had  drank  the 
The  marching  coiamna  fUnc'i 
Aod  ou  Ifae  plains  of  WtterlM 
The  CI  y  wai— *'  Death  or  Mm 
The  bDjjIc  rang  its  warnoie  bl^ 
The  battle  ihonder  rends  iheik) 
Ad0  onward  to  the  charg«  ilte\ 
And  riink  to  rank  clos'd  mpifil) 
In  dread  array  (be  wArrioii  m 
Aod  high  their  JiMrti  for^hry 
Jke  redden'd  soil  beneath  tbeii 
Has  mark'd  the  batile'i  bonndii 
0!  few  shall  hail  the  evioingbon 
Who  heard  its  soaod  at  da^iD  of  m 
And'widow'd  mother*  >o«g  ibsll  a 
The  Mldieri'  (imelets  dr»lia>i 
Their  Connlr/i  leart  A»n  dew  li 
Where  valour  »lwp»;  and  i/er  Ihe 
Proad  Freedom  shall  ber  baiuKr  t 
To  conaecrate  their  memory  • 
The  atranger  oft,  with  ann'oai ««(/, 
Shall  visit  where  the  bfro  bW, 
And  o'er  (be  Briti«h  soldiers'  b«d 
Shall  roBse  the  deed*  of  cb/»ai7' 
The  canse  is  won-lhe  wirfireoer, 
AndbleedinjEBropebo*iB«iBM« 
Benea(hOppressio«'ig«l%|»*»'' 
AryrMt'il«fJetf<l/M«/' 
A%,  18. 
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Cfje  ©atfterer. 

No.  XXII. 

"  I  am  but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff/* 

The  Poison  Tree. 

The  Public  were  never,  perhaps,  more 
grossly  imposed  upon  than  by  Poersek's 
account  of  the  Poison  Tree  of  Java,  which 
was  afterwards  dressed  up  in  all  the  tinsel 
charms  ot  Darwin  s  poetry,  (to  which  it  was 
much  better  suited  than  to  the  sobriety  of 
natural  history,)  and  has  been  lately  re« 
tailed  to  us  in  the  public  prints.  Dr. 
Hertfield^  however,  unmasked  the  false- 
hood in  apaper  drawn  up  by  the  request 
of  Mr.  Raffles^  the  late  Governor,  and  in* 
scrted  in  the  7lh  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Batavian  Society.  Mr.  Los- 
cbenault  de  la  Tour,  a  French  naturalist, 
arrived  at  the  same  result  about  the  same 
time — indeed,  Dr.  HorsGeld  yields  him 
the  priority  of  the  discovery. 

It  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  there 
is  a  poison  tree  in  Java,  and  other  eastern 
islauds,  commonly  called  the  Oopas,  or 
f^pas.  By  Rlmmpkins  it  is  called  the  Jfi-^or 
Joxiearia,  and  otlieiwisc  the  Anchar  (or 
Antshar)  of  Java.  It  is  true  also,  that 
from  the  sap  of  this  tree,  the  natives  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  where 
it  grows,  extract  a  poison  for  fhcir  arrows 
equal  in  virulence  to  any  animal  poison 
that  is  known.  The  juice,  or  gum,  is, 
however,  innoxious  at  its  extraction,  and 
requires  the  addition  of  various  beating 
substances,  of  the  nalurc  of  ginger,  to 
^ive  it  that  fatal  activity  for  which  it  is 
so  famous. 

**  'I'he  Anchar  (says  Dr.  Horsfiehl)  is  one 
of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forest  of  Java. 
The  stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicular, 
and  rises  completely  naked  to  the  height 
of  60,  70,  or  80  feet^  Near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely,  dividing 
into  numerous  broad  appendages,  or  wings, 
much  like  the  canarium  commune  (the  ca- 
nary tree,)  and  several  other  of  our  large 
forest  trees.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
bark,  slightly  bursting  in  longitudinal  fur 
rows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in  old 
tfecs,  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
apon  beiug  wounded,  yields  plentifully  the 
milky  juice,  from  which  the  celebrated 
poison  is  prepared. 

**  A  punctuie  or  incision  being  made 
into  the  tree,  the  juice  or  saps  appears 
oozing  OUT,  of  a  yellowi&h  colour  (some- 
what frothy)  from  old  (trees)*,  paler,  or 
nearly  white,  from  young  ones;  exposed 
to  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  brown.  The 
coDtistence  very  much  resembles  milk ;  it 


is  more  thick  and  viscid.  This  sap  is  con- 
tained in  the  true  bark  (or  cortex,)  which, 
when  punctured,  yields  a  considerable 
quantity,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  cup-full 
may  be  collected  from  a  large  tree.  The 
inner  bark  (or  liber)  is  of  a  close  fibrous 
texture,  like  that  of  the  monu  papyriferOf 
and  when  separated  from  the  other  bark, 
and  cleansed  from  the  adhering  particles, 
resembles  a  coarse  piece  of  linen.  It  has 
been  worke<l  into  ropes,  which  are  very 
strong ;  and  the  poorer  class  of  people  em 
ploy  the  inner  bark  of  the  younger  trees, 
which  is  more  easily  prepared,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  coarse  stuff,  which  they 
wear  in  working  in  the  fields.  But  it  re- 
quires much  bruising,  washing,  and  along 
immersion,  before  it  can  be  used^  and, 
when  it  appears  completely  purified,  per- 
sons wearing  this  dress,  being  exposed  to 
rain,  are  aflfected  with  an  intolerable  itch- 
ing, which  renders  their  flimsy  covering 
insupportable.  It  will  appear  from  the 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poison 
is  prepared,  that  the  deleterious  quality 
exists  in  the  gum,  a  small  portion  of  which 
still  adheiing,  produces,  when  exposed  to 
wet,  this  irritating  eficct :  and  it  is  singular 
that  this  property  of  the  prepared  bark  is 
known  to  the  Javans  in  all  places  t^here 
the  tree  grows,  while  a  preparation  of  a 
poison  from  its  juice,  which  produces  a 
mortal  eflfect  when  introduced  into  the 
body  by  pointed  weapons,  is  an  exclusive 
art  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  island.*' 

Capture  of  a  God, 

A  golden  image  of  the  Hindoo  Deity, 
Ganesha,  was  part  of  the  booty  at  the  late 
capture  of  the  fort  at  Singhur.  This  idol 
bad  been  concealed  within  a  column  or 
pillar  of  masonry,  under  which  it  was  ex- 
pected his  godsbip  would  have  remained 
secure,  and  would  have  eluded  the  search 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  fort.  Report  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  idol  to  several  lacs 
of  rupees,  and  a  lac  and  a  half  are  said  to 
have  been  already  offered  for  his  ransom. 
England  in  the  17 th  Cen^pry. 

Count  Oxenstiern,  who  had  been  three 
times  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Swe- 
den to  that  of  England  in  the  former  part 
of  the  17tb  century,  drew  the  following 
sketch  of  this  country,  which  some  may 
think  not  very  far  from  the  truth  at  the 
present  period. 

'*  England  without  dispute  is  the  queen 
of  isles,  the  empire  and  arsenal  of  Neptune. 
She  is  at  the  same  time  the  Peru  of  Eu- 
rope, the  kingdom  of  Bacchus,  the  school 
of  Epicurus,  the  academy  of  Venus,  the 
country  of  Mars,  the  abode  of  Minerva, 
the  support  of  Holland,  the  scourge  of 
France,  the  purgatory  of  partisans  of  op- 
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position,  and  the  paradise  of  thoae  of 
librrty.  The  women  arc  baodiome.  bat 
their  beauty  is  attended  with  aoraetbiof 
Teiy  ioMipid.  Bravery  there  is  as  it  were 
naiiiral  to  the  moo,  but  earned  to  an  eji- 
c<*ss  thnt  a|)proachc*8  tu  savagpness.  Wit 
and  j«idf(nif'iit  reign  there,  and  perhaps 
ninre  than  in  any  other  country  whatever ; 
but  (hey  prnduc*  a  rrrtain  air  of  pride 
whirb  oonsidorahty  dimioishes  their  merit. 
*l\ii  there,  one  mav  say,  that  forinne  dis- 
tributei  her  favours  abundantly  \  but  these 
islanders  are  ignorant  of  the  use  they 
ouj(ht  to  make  of  them  to  stranj^ers,  as 
the  courtiers  and  their  taste  a<e  the  only 
objects  of  their  liberality.  Their  lan|^na{{e 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  a' most  all  the  tongues 
of£urope:  but  with  this  advantage,  that 
it  expresses  itself  (he  best  of  all  of  them: 
in  short,  *iis  a  natiim  where  nothing  is 
wantinif  to  its  happiness  but  to  know  bow 
to  enjoy  it.  Her  natural  restlessness  and 
OKtreroe  jfalousiy  for  liberty  ftnd  property 
have  often  plunged  her  i.ito  civil  wars, 
which  hnve  laid  her  within  six  inches  of 
ber  diiitritclion.  The  three  journtes  ] 
mnde  itiere  having  let  mo  into  their  man- 
neia,  i  venture  to  axsert  that  it  is  the  most 
delightful  country  in  the  world  for  young 
gendemen  to  be  amwsed  in«  provided  they 
are  m.iiters  of  the  language,  and  able  to 
support  the  expense;  and  if  the  high  road 
to  hell  b(*  sown  wuh  delights  and  pleasure, 
you  must  necessarily  pata  through  Bngland 
to  go  to  it." 

ArgninUon  of  Languages, 
At  a  re(*eut  m^^eting  of  the  Shropshire 
AaxdiMfy  Bilde  Society,  Archdeacon  Cor- 
bet t,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  that  occa- 
aion,  drew  a  pirallel  between  Samuel  Lee, 
one  of  the  preachers,  and  the  admirable 
Chnehion.  Ftom  the  Reverend  Gcntle- 
mairt  statement,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Lee 
had  merely  the  education  of  a  tillage 
school  ( wlier(>  he  was  born,  about  six  miles' 
from  Slircwsiiury,)  vis.  reading,  writing, 
ami  arithmetic;  that  he  left  school  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
catpenter  and  buibler.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, be  became,  wifimighl,  a  Latin, 
Greek.  Hebrew,  Cb^ldee,  Syriac.  and  Sa- 
maritan scholar.  Tbeae  langnages  be  ac- 
quired in  six  years  at  tbo  boars  dnring 
which  he  was  ielf<*V(r<t  from  maaaal  labour, 
Siuce  that  period,  Mr.  Lee  baa  bad  aiore 
asuiNtance,  and  is  now,  in  addition  to  the 
tongues  we  have  mentioned,  familiar  with 
Arxbj*'  and  Per»ian«  Hindoataaed,  Freocb, 
GermHii,  Italian,  Ctbiopic»  Coptic,  Malay, 
SaoiHuit,  and  Bengalee^io  all,  MveiUun 

Cmyidmee. 
In   the  raigo   of  Jamea  tba  Sccoodi 


Robert  Fai^uaiMi,  a  Piwbyteriao  Minii^ 

ter,  who  had  plotted  against  the  govern- 
ment, fled  from  justice  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, when  pereeiviiJg  (bat  be  was  closely 
pursued,  aud  that  the  gates  were  shut  to 
prevent  his  escape,  he  tiad  recour^e  to  a 
device  which  men  of  less  cunning  would 
have  considered  as  tbe  certain  means  of 
destruction.  Instead  of  secreting  himself 
in  a  cellar  or  garret,aud  putting  couGdeuce 
in  strangers  be  went  *o  (be  town  prison, 
where  he  knew  an  old  acquaintance  w^ 
c-oufined,  and  there  be  remained  concealed 
till  (he  search  t>eing  over  and  curiosity  at 
an  end,  he  waa  enabled  to  ao  quiet  1)  at>out 
his  bubiuess.  The  same  mau,  after  tlie  uo« 
fortunate  aud  melancholy  affair  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Moumoutb  perished,  with 
whom  be  acted  as  secretary,  had  a  still 
more  narrow  escape.  Fergmton  knew  that 
a  proclamation  was  issued  out  agatut  him, 
and  his  person  was  so  very  remarkable, 
that  he  could  hardly  entertain  the  least 
hopes  of  eluding  pui-suit.  Being,  however, 
a  man  of  great  presence  of  mind,  he  made 
the  t^est  of  his  way  for  the  coast;  but  instead 
of  passing  bye- roads,  or  through  villager,  be 
entered  the  largeat  (owna,  and  put  up  at  the 
beat  inna.  At  one  place  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  his  danger  waa  greatest,  be  found 
(bat  the  principal  inn  was  kept  by  the 
mayor,  which  circumatance  made  fatoi 
choose  that  very  house  for  bta  quarters. 
Here  he  came  towards  the  evening,  ordered 
a  handsome  supper,  to  which  he  invited 
the  company  of  his  landlord  and  hia  wife. 
In  the  middle  of  the  repaat  the  mayor  re* 
ceived  a  message  desiring  him  to  gtaul  a 
search  warrant  for  the  apprelieuaiou  of  one 
Ferguson.  The  Magistrate  in  couseqoenca 
being  obliged  to  retire  for  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty,  made  an  apology  to  hit 
guest  and  at  the  aame  lime  acquainted 
him  with  the  reason  of  his  absence*  On  his 
return  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  sutv 
ject  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  offencea  with 
which  he  stood  charged.  Ferguaoo,  wlio 
knew  that  too  much  ardour  iu  condeniniog 
frequently  betraya  consciousness  of  guilt, 
sud  (hat  an  attempt  to  palliate  criaae  19  apt 
to  create  snapicioii,  both  which  are  the 
errors  of  little  cunning,  commended  the 
2e«l  of  the  raagiatrate  with  that  diacrcet 
coolness  which  generally  accompanies  mo- 
deradon  and  honesty,  and  then  deviated 
imperceptibly  to  topics  tieat  calculated  for 
his  own  security.  The  evening  paaaed 
away  pleasantly,  and  Ferguson  lay  till 
pretty  late  in  the  morning,  when  he  arose 
conftdent  enough  of  his  being  safe  white  in 
that  house,  but  not  so  sore  of  getting  out  of 
t  be  town  to  the  aea  aide.  In  order  to  obvi- 
ate thia  diflculty  he  called  for  bratkfo^ 
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«od  again  dMired  tbe  company  ofhia  wor- 
ahifs  vvifh  whofe  conversation  beafiecled 
to  be  muc  h  pleased,  that  he  promised  if  the 
mayof  would  ride  to  the  neat  town«  and 
spend  the  CTening  with  him,  be  would  stop 
take  dinner.  This  flattery  won  the  af- 
fection of  the  host,  who  very  readily 
complied,  and  thus  Ferguson  in  the  com. 
pany  of  the  magistrate  passed  safely  through 
that  town  and  neghbourhood  without  being 
8t  all  auspected.  He  then  got  a  passage  to 
Holland,  and  returned  from  thence  with  the 
Priuce  of  Orauge. 

Petrifaction. 

A  large  petrifaction  haa  lately  l)een  dug 
out  of  tbe  Nitshill  quarry.  It  haa  been  a 
tree  In  tbe  "  days  of  other  yeara  y'  it  was 
lying  in  an  horizontal  direction,  27  feet 
below  tbe  surface  of  the  eartti,  16  of  which 
were  of  aolid  white aand-atone  rock.  AlK>ut 
5  feet  of  the  trunk,  with  roota  sulficient  to 
keep  it  firmly  upright,  all  in  one  piece,  is 
now  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  quarry. 
Tbe  grains  of  the  wood  can  plainly  be 
traced.  Several  branches  of  a  similar  na- 
ture have  been  found.  The  top  of  the  tree 
bas  not  been  got  out,  but  a  black  circle 
can  he  seen  round  It  in  the  rock ;  it  is  full 
Id  Inches  and  an  half  acroaa.  About  15 
yarda  west  from  where  the  tree  was  found, 
there  is  another  piece,  without  roota,  cleared 
oo  one  side  for  about  5  feet.  Tbe  rock  is 
quite  black  round  thexe  petrifactions,  or, 
rather,  the  petrifactions,  are  in  a  aori  of 
black  shell,  which  has  been  curiously  dent- 
ed with  the  grains  of  (he  wood,  and  they 
are  not  fastened,  but  rather  enclosed  in  the 
rock. 

Anecdote  ofCurran. 

When  Curran  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
was  without  friends,  without  connexions, 
without  fortune,  conscious  of  talents  far 
above  the  mob  by  which  he  was  elbowed, 
and  cursed  with  aenaibility  which  rendered 
him  painfully  alive  to  the  mortifications  he 
was  fated  \o  experience.  Those  who  have 
risen  to  professional  eminence,  and  recollect 
the  impediments  of  such  a  commencement — 
the  neglect  abroad— the  poverty,  perhaps, 
at  home— the  frowns  of  rivalry — the  fears 
of  friendship — the  sneer  at  the  first  essay ~ 
the  prophecy  that  it  will  be  the  last— dia- 
GOuragements  as  to  the  present— furebod 
logs  as  to  the  future— some  who  are  esta- 
blished eudfflvouriug  to  crush  the  chance 
of  competition,  and  aome  who  have  failed 
anxious  for  the  wretched  cousolatiou  of 
coropatiionship — those  who  recollect  tbe 
comforts  of  such  an  apprenticeship,  may 
duly  appreciHte  poor  Currairs  situation. — 
^fter  toiling  for  a  very  inadequate  recom- 
pense at  the  Sessions  of  Cork,  and  wearing, 
aw  he  said  bimaelf^  his  teeth  almost  to  their 


stumps,  be  proceeded  to  the  metropolis, 
taking  for  his  wife  and  young  children,  a 
miM;rable  1od|;iiig   upon    Hojj-liiil     Term 
after  term,  without  either  profit  or  profes- 
sional reputation  he  paced  the  \\a\\  of  the 
Four  Courts.     Yet  even   thus  he  was  unt 
altogether  undistinguished.     If  his  po<'ket 
waa  not  heavy,  his  heart  w:is  liglit— he  was 
young  and  ardent,  buojed  up  uot  less  by 
the  conscionsness  of  what  he  feitYtitliin, 
than  by  the  encouraging  comparison  with 
those  who  were  succestsful  around  him.  and 
his  station  among  the  crowd  of  idleis,  %vhom 
he  amused  with  his  wit,  or  amazed  by  hia 
eloquence.  '  Many  even  who  had  emerged 
from  that  crowd  did  not  disdain  occnsion- 
aliy  to  glean  from  his  tonveraation  the  rich 
and  varied  treasures  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  squander  with  the  most  unsparing  prodi- 
gality J  and  some  there  were  who  ot>^e^ved 
tbe  brightness  of  the  infant  luminary  striig* 
gling  through  the  obscurity  that  clouded  ita 
commencement.    Among  tlMse   who  bad 
the  discrimination  to  appreciate,  and  tbe 
heart  to  feel  for  him*  Iwkily  for  Cnrran, 
waa  Mr.  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwarda  the  un- 
fortunate but  respected   Lord  Kiiwarden^ 
The  first  fee  of  any  consequence  that  be 
received  was  through  bis  recommeDdatioDj 
and   bia  recital  of  tkie  incident  cannot  ht 
without  its  interest  to  the  young  profea^ 
sioned  aspirant  whom  a  temporary  neglect 
may  have  sunk  into  de)ectiou«    **  I  Ihefi 
hved,"  said  he  ''  upon  Hoj^h  11 ;  my  wife 
aud  children  were  tbe  chief  furniture  of  my 
apartments;   and  as  to  my  rent  it  stood 
much  tbe  same  chance  of  its  liquidation  with 
the  natioual  debt.    Mrs.  Curran,  however, 
was  a  barrister's  lady,  and  what  was  want* 
ing   in   wealth,  she  waa  well  determined 
should  be  sopplied  by  dignity.    The  laud- 
lady,  on  tbe  other  hand,  had  no  idea  of  any 
gradation  except  that  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.    I  walked  out  one  morning  to 
avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on  the  sul>« 
ject,  wftb  any  mind,  you  may  imagine,  fa 
no  very  enriable  temperament.    I  fell  into 
gloom  to  which   from  my  infancy,  I  had 
been  occasionally  subject.     1  had  a  family 
for  whom  I  had  no  diuuer,  and  a  landladfy 
fbr  whom  I  had  no  rest   I  had  gone  abroad 
In  detpoiideoce— I  returned  borne  almost 
in  desperation.     Wlien  I  o|jeued  the  door 
of  my  atudy,  where  iMmier  slone  could 
have  found  a  library,  the  first  object  which 
preaeoted  itself  waa  an  Immense  folio  of  a 
hrief«  ^  gol<leo  guineas  wntpped  up  t)e8ide 
it,  and  the  name  of  Old  Hob  Lycnt  marked 
u|Km  the  back  of  it.     1  paid  my  landlady — 
boni^hl  a  good  dinner— gave  Bob  Lyons  a 
share  of  it ;  snd  that  dJFuner  was  the  date  of 
my  pros^perilyT — Such  was  his. own  exact 
account  of  bis  profeasional  advancement 
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Thi  Ckeqmert. 

It  has  bcpn  frequently  stated  that  the 
chequers  which  are  paibted  on  the  doors 
and  window-shutters  of  public-houses 
were  once  the  arms  of  an  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, in  whose  department  it  rested  to  grant 
licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  may  be 
doubted  for  various  reasons,  most  of  which 
bein^  the  result  of  dull  antiquarian  re- 
search would  require  more  apace  to  unfold 
than  can  be  allowed  in  our  columns. — But 
a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of  this 
sign  has  been  giveu  by  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington,  in  his  disquisition  on 
the  game  of  chess,  published  iit  the  Arch;^- 
logia. 

The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  have  al- 
ways sat  with  a  chequered  cloth  spread 
over  the  table  that  is  placed  before  them, 
and  the  ancient  use  of  it  was  to  settle  the 
accounts  passed  by  this  Court,  the  compu- 
tations being  made  in  an  age  when  the 
simplest  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known 
only  to  few— upon  the  squares.  The  chec- 
quers  of  ale-houses,  most  likely,  were  also 
used  for  calculating  the  reckonings ;  and 
this  hypothesis  is  strengthened,  if  not  con- 
firmed, by  a  remarkable  fact— that  the 
same  sign  was  used  at  Pompeii,  as  appears 
by  the  engravings  ia  the  4th  vol.  of  the 
Archeelogia. 

Manuscripts  of  Voltaire, 

The  Aristarque  C^ampenois  contains  the 
following  article  of  literary  intelligence, 
which  appears  authentic,  and  is  not  desti- 
tute of  Interest : — 

*'  It  was  stated  in  the  journals,  that  on 
the  25th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  re-erec- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  Henriade,  addressed  by  Vol- 
taire to  Louis  XV.,  was  to  be  read  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy.  This  was  the 
finest. homage  that  a  literary  body  could 
render  to  a  great  and  good  King— the  bard 
was  worthy  of  the  hero :  but  this  hope  has 
not  been  realized. 

''  Count  Francois  de  Neufchaleau  well 
knew  that  this  piece  had  existed,  for,  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  had  heard  it  read,  but 
be  believed  it  to  be  loat  past  recovery,  as 
well  as  all  the  papen  which  had  belonged 
to  Thirot,  from  the  long  inquiries  which  he 
bad  unsuccessfully  made,  and  the  silence  of 
the  possessor  of  the  papers.  Grimm  also 
was  persuaded  that  this  collection  was 
destroyed,  as  may  be  seen  from  what  he 
states  in  his  correspondence,  tom  2,  p.  37^. 
"  M.  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  b^w- 
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ever,  conttntted  bis  investlgationa,  «nd  him 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the  disco- 
very that  the  manuscripts  were  in  the  hands 
of  M.  Jacobson,  mayor  of  Nornioutiers. 
M.  Jacobson  possesses  all  that  Thirot  re- 
ceived from  Voltaire,  and  this  valuable  col- 
lection consists  of — 

"  1.  The  dedication  already  mentioned. 
This  piece  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Vol- 
taire, with  his  ijrasures.  Jf  rehance  may 
be  placed  on  the  opmion  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters who  have  heard  this  dedication  read, 
it  is  the  most  eloquent  discourse  ever  writ- 
ten by  Voltaire. 

*'  2.  A  conwderable  number  of  letters  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Voltaire.  They  have 
never  been  printed,  and  are  the  more  cu- 
rious from  their  having  been  written  confi- 
dentially. They  are  full  of  anecdotes  and 
historical  traits  of  a  highly  interesting  na- 
ture. 

**  3*  About  fifty  pieces  in  verse,  all  re- 
markable for  that  grace  and  facility  which 
characterise  the  fugitive  poetry  of  Voltaire. 

"  4.  Fragments  of  a  tragedy  which  Vol- 
taire composed  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
which  is  entitled  Amulius  and  I\umitoi\ 

These  manuscripts  are  soon  to  be  printed, 
and  it  is  supposed  will  form  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  about  600  pages. 

Spread  of-  Christianity, 

Eight  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  have  totally  renounced  idolatry, 
and  are  become  professedly  Christians. 
In  Otaheite  alone  50  places  of  Christian 
worship  have  been  erected ;  and,  so  strictly 
is  the  sabbath  observed,  that  on  a  late  oc- 
casion, when  a  ship  arrived  off  the  coast, 
about  the  time  of  public  worship,  the  cap- 
tain not  seeing  a  single  individual  stirring, 
concluded  that  the  whole  population  had 
been  extirpated  by  war.  In  some  cases 
the  inhabitants  of  one  island  have  carried 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  those  of 
a  neighbouring  island,  and  have  induced 
them  to  follow  their  own  example  in  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  Infant  murder,  human 
sacrifices,  and  cannibal  feasts  are  abandon- 
ed \  and  in  their  place  marriage  is  univer- 
sallv  respected,  parental  obligation  is  felt, 
industry  commenced  its  labours,  the  press 
is  at  work,  a  spelling-book  has  been  printed, 
the  gospel  published ;  and,  to  the  eyes  of 
admiring  spectators,  is  to  be  seen  at  once 
the  degraded,  sensual,  cannibal,  idolatrous 
Otaheitan,  sitting  under  the  bread-fruit 
tree  learning  his  spelling  book,  reading 
the  scriptures  to  a  missionary  in  his  hot, 
or  bowing  before  the  true  God  id  a  Chris- 
tiau  temple. 
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MR.    FELLENBERG  S   INSTITUTION    AT 
HOFWYL. 

{From  Mr,  Brougham*s  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons*] 

Hippeniojj^  to  be  in  SwUzerlaDd  in  (be 
autumn  of  1816,  L  went  to  Berne,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  visiling  Mr.  Fellenberg's  insti- 
tution, which  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, about  four  miles  from  the  town.  1  was 
received  by  him  with  great  courtesy ;  be 
ahowed  me  himself  every  part  of  his  esta- 
blishment, and  appeared  anxious  to  have 
the  whole  details  of  its  management  inves- 
tigated. My  intention  was  to  return,  and 
pass  a  few  weeks  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  further  information  respecting 
tbe  system,  and  more  especially  the  extra- 
ordmary  economy  which  prevails,  and 
which  enables  Mr.  F.  to  eflect  so  much 
with  so  slender  means.  This  can  only  be 
learnt  by  a  daily  examination  of  minute 
particulars ;  to  facilitate  which,  Mr.  F.  was 
kind  enough  to  offer  me  the  use  of  a  cha- 
teau, in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  resi- 
dence ;  but  the  state  of  the  weather  for 
many  weeks,  and  of  my  own  health,  made 
it  desireable  that  [  should  proceed  to  Italy, 
without  acconipliahing  my  purpose. 

Several  tractti  have  been  written  on  the 
subject;  (he  beat  of  which  is  entitled, 
••  Rapport  fait  &  S.  M.  I.  L*Empereur  Alex- 
andre, sur  TEtablifsement  de  Hofwyl."  It 
was  in  fact  written  by  Mr.  C.  Pictet,  of  Ge- 
neva, who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  F.  and  examined  them  care- 
fully in  different  stages  of  their  progress. 

The  groundwork  of  the  establishment  is 
a  farm  of  moderate  extent,  from  210  to  220 
posen,  answering  nearly  to  our  English 
acres,  which  Mr.  F,  cultivates  himself  with 
grent  a<*8iduity  and  success.  Upon  this  he 
has  ingrafted  the  other  branches  of  his  in- 
stitution, which  consist  of  a  seminary  for 
the  education,  and  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  poor  j  an  academy  for  the 
richer  classes  of  society,  an  agricultural 
institution  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils; 
and  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
Vienti. 

The  academy' consists  of  fifty  or  sixty 
papils,  who  are  taught  every  branch  of  use- 
ful learning,  from  Latin  and  Greek  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  and  of 
physical  science.  These  pupils  are  chiefly 
of  patrician  families.  When  I  was  there,  I 
found  7  or  8  German  princes  among  them, 
besides  several  sons  of  German  nobles ;  and 
the  Prince  and  Princess  ofWurtemburg 
(the  present  King  and  Queen)  were  ex 
pected  ID  a  few  dayi  to  visit  the  place^  with 


the  design  of  prevailing  upon  Mr.  F.  to 
make  room  for  another  young  prince  under 
their  care.  All  these  pupils  go  through 
the  same  discipline;  eat  at  the  table  with 
Mr  F.  and  his  family,  aud  pay  about  £60 
sterling  a  year  for  all  expeiices,  exclusive 
of  clothes.  I  ought  to  add,  that  when  the^ 
troubles  upon  the  Continent  had  reduced 
so  many  families  to  great  distress,  Mr.  F. 
kept  at>ove  a  dozen  of  the  young  men  for 
nothing  during  two  years.  This  part'  of  tbe 
establishment  creates  the  principal  expence, 
as  about  20  eminent  professors  belong  to  it, 
whose  salaries  amount  to  between  2  and 
£3,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
form  a  very  interesting  society,  and  render 
a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  alike  in- 
structive and  agreeable. 

The  Agricultural  Institution  is  peculiarly 
under  Mr.  F.'s  own  care,  and  consists  of 
about  twenty  pupils,  more  advanced  in 
years  than  the  former  class.  They  are 
taught  practically  in  the  farm,  and  hare 
likewise  hours  of  scholastic  instruction,  and 
of  meetings  for  discussion  with  Mr.  Felleo- 
berg.  They  are  separately  lodged  and 
t>oarded  at  Buchsee,  a  chateau  about  a  mile 
distant  from  Mr.  F.*s  house.  The  manu- 
factory of  agricultural  implements  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  from  the  neatness  and 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  valuable  improvements  in 
mechanism  which  Mr.  F.  has  introduced. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  horse- 
shoe, his  scarifier,  or  exterpator,  his  root 
and  straw  cutters;  and,  above  all,  bis  drill, 
which  has  been  highly  admired  by  all 
competent  judges,  and,  1  believe  been  ho- 
noured with  the  approbation  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  this  country. 

The  branch  of  the  establishment,  how- 
ever, which  is  more  parricularly  deserving 
of  attention,  and  with  which  all  the  others 
are  more  or  less  connected,  is  the  seminary 
for  the  poor.  Mr.  F.  having  long  remarked 
the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders 
in  the  Swiss  towns,  and  the  habits  of  igno* 
ranee  and  vice  in  which  their  children  were 
brought  np,  formed  many  years  ago  the  de- 
sign of  attempting  their  reformation,  upon 
principles  equally  sound  and  benevolent* 
Flis  leading  doctrine  was,  that  to  make 
these  poor  people  better^  it  was  necessary 
to  make  (hem  comfortable;  and  that  this 
end  would  be  best  attained  by  forming  in 
their  earliest  years  habits  of  industry,  which 
might  contribufe  to  their  subsistence,  and 
by  joining  with  them  a  greater  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  than  has  ever  yet 
been  extended  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community,  or  been  imagined  to  be 
compatible  with  their   humble   puriuiti. 
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I)p  began  hit  rtpen^nH  upoii  «  tmffll 
ntimber  of  children,  which  ht  htn  now 
inorenied  to  between  90  and  40 ;  and  this 
may  be  reckoned  the  utmoal  Imiit  upon  a 
farm  of  ao  moderate  an  exteiit.  Those 
children  were  taken  from  the  ?ery  worst 
d^riptkrnof  toeiety)  the  most  degraded 
of  the  mendicant  poor  m  Berne  and  6(her 
Swiaa  townt*  With  hardly  any  exception, 
they  were  aonk  in  the  vicionvand  idle  frahfta 
of  f  heir  paretila.  a  clasa  of  diiaolute  va  j;raiit8, 
rewmbling  the  wortt  kind  of  gypiieiu  The 
complete  change  that  baa  been  efferted  in 
tbem  all«  ia  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary 
and  aflDNsting  alghta  that  can  be  imagined. 
When  I  aaw  Ihem,  there  were  aomo  who 
had  been  grown  uptowardamMnbood;  bat 
tlie  reformation  inalmoatalltooh  plaeedor^ 
iug  from  one  to  two  yeara,  or  a  very  little 
more,  according  as  they  wire  takcg^  af  an 
earlier  or  more  advanced  age.  The  re- 
nark  which  1  made  ia  that  v^hicb  imme- 
diately atrikea  all  who  visit  Hofwyl;  the 
appearance  of  the  children  aIoue»  their 
countenance  and  manner,  impreaa  you  with 
a  conviction  of  their  excellent  diapoaitiona. 
to  deacribe  all  the  atepa  of  the  process  by 
which  thia  reformation  ha»  been  effected 
would  be  imposaible,  as  much  depends  upon 
minute  circumataacea,  and  upon  the  great 
•kill  and  management  of  Vebril,  a  young 
man  who  has  devoted  hia  life,  under  Mr.  F., 
to  theauperiuteiidance  ot  thia  part  of  the 
establiahment,  and  to  whoae  extraordinary 
virtue  and  ability  iU  aucceaa  is  principally 
•wing. 


^MMIAMAmMMMMM 


iMtwOW**** 


Tat  Aam  of  lnraovBiiaaT. 

A  London  pablicatiou  fbr  fhti  tnrnith 
•totCB  aa  foHowa  t 

*  In  the  ntiitfber  of  April  kat,  wt  intro* 
duced  the  detaiN  ofaayatem  of  warming 
honaea,  by  meant  of  a  Steam  generated  in 
atmall  boiler,  worked  in  any  out-batlding, 
and  conteyed  by  pipet  to  holtow-aided 
cylthders  placed  in  the  rowfva  of  a  houae; 
and  we  stated  in  auch  clear  terma  the  ad« 
vantagea  of  thia  elegant  mode  of  propaga- 
ting heat,  that  the  work-abopa  engaged 
in  the  manufacforiea  bate  had  more  ordera 
than  they  can  eiecote.  The  experimetrts 
made  in  the  courae  of  tlieae  erectiona  have, 
however,  determimed  a  fact  that  cannot 
fall  to  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  the  syt- 
tem.  It  appeara  thMi  iieam,  e9m>mf€d  tat 
pipes  nearly  half  a  miie  in  leitgth,  A«*  t^w* 
^  at  the  extremity  no  etmnbie  diminution  of 
iU  heat ;  conaequeiitly  hot  ateam  may  be 
diffused  for  purpoaea  of  heathig-hooao,  in  a 
radiua  from  the  boiler  of  at  leaat  half  a 
mile;  and  perfaapa  even  of  tm<h  three»  or 


m6f e  till  Tea.  HWH  fflWH  fti  •  pftectpte  hf 
which  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  a  pub- 
lic boiler  or  magazine,  where  it  is  genera- 
led,  to  any  dcMrable  distance ;  and  thence 
may  becowreyetf  mtobnnaesrfoi'ibe  pnrpoat 
of  keeping  the  rooms  at  any  temporatwc 
just  as  gas  for  light,  or  water  for  culinary 
pfyfpi^aet,  ia  now  conveyed  into  ^ttm*  We 
thfffl  diveal  oar»e|te»  af  eaic«  of  coal  or 
wood  ffre9,  6f  all  their  smoke,  tilth,  an^ 
dangers;  and  alto  ctf  chftltfieya,  g#attt,  and 
acreoaoriea.  In  cost,  the  ratio  h  eery  high 
in  favor  of  th*  liesff  of  steam,  aa  fen  to  one, 
artd  twenty  to  one,  aceofdihg  to  circom- 
staneea.  In  effifctive  heat,  in  wlwrteaome- 
neaa,  In  e^oymetit,  and  h»  Inxurf,  Ihcre 
can  b*  no  comparWoil.  Thna  a  bnahelof 
ref^iaecdaf  and  cmdera,  eoafing  rtght-peoce 
or  a  shiirttfg  wrfl  boif  a  copper  tor  llfleen 
hooray  and  generate  ateirm  enoegh  to  keep 
ten  or  twelve  rmftM  at  m  nniferm  and 
c  qually  diffnaed  temperatore  of  alaty  or 
seventy  degreea.  Of  conrte  It  ia  the  tame 
whether  these  roortia  aW  in  one  houae,  six 
Imuaes  or  twelve  hotiaesj*  and  hence  the 
incalcttlable  advantage*  of  thia  appHcntioo 
of  tteam.  Hougea,  manofiictorlea,  acho<^ 
thffrchea,  hanilefa,  villagea,  cMiea,  aad  even 
the  great  metropolia  itself,  mty  thiia  be 
heated  from  one  or  many  boilem  or  from 
one  or  many  af  ationa,  aa  may  be  m^rt  con- 
venient. Sitrok^  the  nuisance  of  towns, 
will  thua  be  exterminaited ;  becaoae  that 
which  i*  generated  at  the  public  boiler* 
may  easily  be  cottaimied,  6r  condeaaed. 
We  thus  also  clear  society  of  the  sdgma 
and  the  Crimea  of  chimney-aweepingj  and 
diminish  the  baxarda  and  the  horrors  of 
those  conflagrationa  which  are  as  dangc- 
roua  to  our  property  as  our  Uvea.  In  fine, 
we  expect  that  thcae  obsert attooa  will  in 
due  time,  have  the  effect  of  rendenng 
Steam-heating  Societiea  as  genera),  an  po- 
pular,  and  at  locratiYe,  as  Oaa-4i-hfitig 
Soeief  ies ;  and  we  hope,  in  coiwequence 
to  witness,  in  the  dnlveraal  anceeaa  of  both, 
a  greater  triumph  of  pMloaophy  than  pbi- 
loaophera  themaelvea  have  ever  contem- 
plated.** 


•  It  i«  proved,  by  experiment,  that 
superficial  foot  of  a  mctaUie  bvUow  oyliodcr 
will  beat  250  cubic  feet  of  air,  at  60«»,  7o», 
or  W,  as  may  be  desirable.  A  cylioder, 
four  feet  high,  and  sixteen  inches  di*D»eier, 
that  is,  having  sixteen  feet  on  the  otttsi<te,  and 
siateen  fcf  t  OD  the  inside,  witt  thertfoi*  beat 
80O0  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  a  room  thirty  ttet 
square  and  nine  ftftt  hlfth.  It  appeam  al^ 
that  one  smaH  boiler  will  keep  four  wieh  ey^ 
linders  at  70*»  of  heat ;  and,  tbcraftve^  witt 
heat  twelve  roomti  thai  ma  eiglimaa  faai 
square  and  eight  fae(  kigh> 
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BRITISH. 

Tfie  King. 
Windsor  Catile,  Oct.  3.—"  His   Majesty 
continues  in  a  very  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
and  iu  good  bodily  health,  but  without 
any  diminution  of  his  disorder/' 

We  are  enabled  to  give  a  few  particulars 
aa  to  the  present  situation  of  our  venerably '"^^^""nj^  ^  »^e*  "»  diameter,  over  ^ 
Sovereign,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting]  ^Jj^^^.^s^.a  j'Sj^t  cupoh,  terminating 

to  our  readers,  and  particularly  so  when    """  ""'"  **"*   *  " '' 

aucb  a  studied  silence  prevails  on  the  sub- 
ject. I] is  Majesty  is  perfectly  blind,  and 
occupies  a  long  suit  of  rooms,  through 
which  he  is  almost  continually  strolling. 
Several  piauo-fortes  and  harpsichords  are 
placed  at  certain  intervals,  and  the  Mo- 
narch frequently  stops  at  them,  runs  over 
a  few  notes  of  Handel's  Oratorios,  and 
proceds  on  his  walk.  He  dines  chiefly 
on  cold  meats,  and  frequently  eats  standing. 
He  has  a  silk  plaid  dress,  and  will  some- 
times stop  and  address  himself  to  a  noble 
Duke  or  Lord,  thus  holding  a  colloquy, 
and  furnishing  their  answers.  The  King 
flutfers  his  beard  to  grow  two  or  three 
days,  seldom,  however,  exceeding  three 
days.  His  hair  is  perfectly  white.  The 
Doctors  Willis  attend  with  the  other  phy- 
sicians, but  not  with  the  privacy  of  the 
King.  He  is  quite  cheerful  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation,  eats  very  heartily, 
and  enjoys  good  bodily  health.** 

The  Pavilimit  Brighton. 
The  plan  for  the  elevation  of  this  Royal 
edifice  more  and  morie  developes  itself 
every  day.  It  is  premature  io  anticipate 
what  will  be  the  extent  of  improvements 
which  are  only  in  part  commenced ;  but 
while  general  remarks  are  made  upon  er- 
roneous calculations,  it  becomes  interesting 
to  obtain  a  small  portion  of  information 
upon  the  outline  oi  a  Royal  structure, 
which  will  ultimately  pnsent  an  exiernal 
appearance  of  magniBcence,  and  exhibit 
a  monument  of  the  ta9U  of  its  illustrious 
possessor.  We  must  take  for  the  first  di- 
vision of  ojr  report,  the  centre  range  of 
noble  buildings  that  are  to  be  finished 
this  year.  This  includes  a  space  from  the 
north  and  south  minarets  (improperly 
called  a  pagodas.)  The  large  minaret  to 
the  north  is  desigd^ed  for  the  music  room, 
while  that  to  the  south  is  internally  finish- 
ing for  the  grand  banqnetting  or  dining- 
foom.  Upon  the  angles  of  the  north  mi- 
ntiret  are  raised  beautiful  stone  ornaments, 
designated  Kremlin  minarets.  The  eleva- 
tion of  them  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tower- 
ing appearance  of  the  centre.  They  are 
TOL.  Vm.  No. 48.  Lit.  Pan.  N.S.  Nov.  1. 


now  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  are 
admired  for  their  tasteful  structure.  The 
scafibldiiig  formed  round  the  south  mina- 
ret, for  the  purpose  of  elevating  its  angu- 
lar ornaments,  is  worthy  of  notice,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  a  specimen  of  intricate 
and  superior  workmanship  for  raismg 
massy  substances;  for  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, a  column  of  fluted  iron  runs  up  the 
middle  of  these  minarets,  the  top  weight 
measuring  6  feet  in  diameter,  over  which 

.;  in  a 
spheriodical  base.  Having  mentioned  the 
large  minarets  with  thtir  auxiliary  orna- 
ments,  we  shall  notice  the  centre  elevation^ 
which  will  more  properly  assume  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  pag(fda,  from  its  immense 
circular  frame  of  massy  iron-work,  with 
ribs  and  supporters  of  the  same  materia). 
The  exterior  of  this  ccnlre  pagoda  will  be 
fronted  with  Bath  stone.  In  the  space 
from  the  centre  to  the  north,  and  south 
minarets  there  are  formed  four  exceedingly 
fine  globular  Chinese  vasea,  which  are 
now  receiving  their  exquisite  oriental  or- 
naments. Having  inadequately  described 
the  scale  of  improvements,  for  the  present 
year,  we  ought  to  observe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  a  sketch  of  the  probable 
architectural  appearance  of  this  palace, 
fronting  the  Steyne.  In  the  first  place, 
Marlborough -house,  adjoining  the  north 
side  of  the  Royal  residence,  will  be  pulled 
down,  to  give  correspondence  with  the 
large  minaret;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  grand  entrance-hall  will  be  erected. 
At  the  south  wing,  the  fine  range  of  pre- 
miaes  belonging  to  the  Caslle  Tavern  will 
give  way  to  the  further  extension  of  the 
improvements  in  that  quarter.  A  full 
view  of  the  palace  will  then  be  obtained 
from  tlie  Steyne.  Columns  of  stone  will 
be  raised  along  the  whole  front.  The 
west  side  of  the  Pavilion  exhibits  a  fine 
order  of  .architecture,  tihich  comprehends 
a  suit  of  apartments  for  the  Royal  Family, 
baths,  library  rooms,  £cc.  Our  readers 
must  be  aware  that  a  length  of  time  is 
requisite  to  complete  these  extensive  im- 
provements, which  require  the  co-opera- 
tion of  talent 'in  the  several  departments 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  palace  will 
certainly  present  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  oriental  architecture  in  Europe. 
No  language  can  descrilie  the  taste  and 
splendid  style  in  which  the  music  and 
dining  rooms  arc  furnishing.  The  first 
artists  in  the  kindom  are  employed  in  the 
decorations.  The  consumption  of  mate- 
rials is  necessarily  great.  The  imn^ense 
iron- work  used  has  been  supplied  from  the 
founderies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewec., 
and  a  ^  art  from  London.  The  stone  ha» 
t  B 
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been  procured  from  the  quarriei  near 
Bath :  upwards  of  lOOO  tons  are  consigned 
from  Bristol  for  the  use  of  these  works. 
The  main  iron-pipes  from  the  Pavihon  to 
the  sen,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
royal  baths,  are  laid  down. 
Antiquities, 
Thesublerranea  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  Bath  daily  teem  with  more  or  loss  in- 
teresting remains  of  ancient  times.  Ex- 
clusively of  those  spirited  enterprizes  which 
have  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  at  Rouiidhill  tininf^, 
and  at  Camerton,  and  the  accessions  still 
continuing  to  be  made  by  individuals  in 
and  near  Bath,  the  following  articles  ha?e 
been  developed  within  the  last  fortnight: 
A  sepulchral  urn,  with  human  bones  and 
ashes;  a  small  brass  coin  of  the  usurper 
Carausius;  and  a  flne  medal  of  Fausina 
Aut;usta,  reverse  Lucina,  in  large  braas; 
at  Walrot.  A  tesselated  mosaic  pavement, 
in  Kingsmead,  behind  ^'irfblk- crescent. 
A  stone  stHrcophagtis,  con.ainmg  a  human 
skeleton,  dug  near  Mr.  Harris's  statuary, 
above  Bathwick  New  Ciiurch.  The  skele- 
ton is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  Hunt, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Northgate-street.  A  celt,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, an  axe  for  hewing  timber,  found 
at  Bathwick.  Thitf  instrument  is  formed 
of  a  hard  gray  stone,  of  that  species  called 
the  Hanham  pennant.  It  is  near  13  inches 
in  length,  of  massive  dimensions,  well 
constructed  for  effect,  and  evidently  de- 
signed to  be  fastened  to  its  handle  by 
thongs,  in  the  manner  found  to  be  used  by 
all  barbarous  nations,  where  tlie  use  of 
metals  has  been  unknown.  It  is  probably 
the  largest  instrument  of  its  kind  at  pre- 
■ent  extant;  and,  presuming  it  to  have 
been  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of 
the  arts  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  must 
be,  at  least,  1800  y<*iirs  old.  It  is  in  the 
possesMion  of  Mr.  O'Neil. 

Bow  Steeple, 
The  dragon  on  Bow  Church  steeple, 
which  now  excites  observation,  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  archenemy  of 
the  (^hristian  Church ;  it  not  only,  from  its 
shape  and  figure  serves  well  for  a  vane, 
but  its  being  placed  there  is  a  point  of  ec- 
clesiastical importance,  and  was  the  result 
of  considerable  study  at  the  time  of  the 
building  that  edifice.— St.  Mary-le-Bow  is 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  London,  at 
which  place  the  consecration  or  ceremo- 
nies of  translation  to,  and  admission  of, 
the  Bishops  of  London  are  performed,  at 
the  time  of  Morning  Prayer,  before  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches'  Court.  5cc. ;  the  So 
ciety  for  Propagation  of  the   Gospel  in 


Foreign  Parts  also  hold  their  annual  Court 
there,  and  the  objects  and  end  of  that  In- 
stitution are  commemorated  by  a  Sermoa 
delivered  by  one  of  the  Bishops:  and  other 
ceremonies  are  likewise  held  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  this  Protestant  nation; 
hence  it  is  that  this  church  has  always 
been  appropriated  to  the  Orthodox  De- 
fence of  the  Protestant  Christian  faith,  not 
"•idy  in  its  daily  services,  but  on  these  na- 
tional and  official  occasions;  and  it  was 
from  these  causes  that  this  church  be- 
comes the  metropolitan  source  whence  the 
dragon  or  chief  enemy  is  to  be  destroyed; 
tliis  christian  warfare  is  here  peculiarly 
declared,  and  therefore,  as  the  steeple 
rises  to  a  spear,  it  pierces,  the  dragon,  and 
exhibits  him  to  every  view  as  the  victim 
completely  overcome.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  received  9»000l.  for 
buddhig  this  Church. 

DiUrest  of  the  Scill^  Isles. 
We  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  the 
efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  sufiferers  in 
the  Scilly  Isles;  £750.  are  announced  as 
already  subscribed,  including  £300.  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  which  we  understand  to 
be  beside  the  £500.  promptly  furnished  by 
Government  in  the  first  instance.  Another 
very  important  subject,  as  respects  these 
Islands,  is  now  under  consideration.  A 
report  of  the  dangers  residting  to  the  ship- 
ping, and  consequently  to  huaian  livet* 
on  this  coast,  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  34 
vessels  which  have  been  there  lost,  with 
most  of  their  crews;  and  as  a  remedy  in 
future,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  light-bouae 
upon  the  westernmost  rock  (called  the 
Bishop)  similar  to  that  on  the  Edystone, 
by  which  it  is  calculated  the  danger  may 
be  obviated  in  future.  The  subject  it  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Government, 
and  the  plan  recoihmended  is  expected  to 
be  put  in  hand  very  speedily,  as  an  offer 
to  build  it  has  l)cen  made  by  Mr.  Rennie, 
the  engineer. 

The  Shakespeare  Portrait, 
When  Shakespeare  retired  from  the 
stage  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Somerville,  who  resided  on  his  estate 
at  Edston,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
whom,  it  is  probable,  the  portrait  in  ques- 
tion was  painted;  though  of  this  latter 
point  their  is  no  existing  evidence,  yet» 
from  circumstances,  there  is  erery  reaaon 
to  believe  that  such  was  the  case.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  set*  which  b  in 
fine  gold*  elegantly  enaiiielJed»  it  is  erideot 
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|t  must  have  belonged  to  one  who  valued 
it  highly;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved  in  Mr.  Somerville's  family, 
appears  to  obviate  all  doubt  of  its  having 
originally  belonged  to  him,  it  having  been 
carefully  transmitted  from  father  to  ^on, 
till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  descend- 
ant, the  author  of  "  The  Chase,"  &c.  who 
died  at  Edston,  in  1742.  As  he  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  English  branch  of  the 
Somerrille  family,  he  left  his  estates  to 
Lord  Somerville,  and  to  his  Lordhhip's 
daughter  be  gave  this  portrait,  to  be  kept 
by  her  as  a  memorial,  as  well  of  his  own 
regard  as  of  the  great  Poet  of  whom  it 
was  the  representative.  In  the  custody 
of  this  Lady,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sir 
James  Burgess,  it  remained  till  her  death 
1778,  when,  in  spite  of  all  the  search  that 
could  be  made,  neither  this  portrait,  nor 
some  other  curious  family  remains,  which 
had  been  kept  with  it,  could  be  found. 
Doriog  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
no  intelligence  of  them  could  be  obtained, 
and  (he  matter  appeared  to  be  desperate 
till  a  few  months  ago,  when,  on  examining 
a  bureau  which  had  belono^ed  to  Sir  James 
Burgesses  mother,  in  a  secret  drawer  was 
discovered  this  minature,  and  the  other 
things  which  had  been  so  long  missuig. 

Round  Towers  in  Ireland,  <J'c. 

**  The  Inquischian  village  of  Sauhqua  is 
tested  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  Terek, 
about  two  versts  from  the  fiist  range  of  the 
Caucasus.  No  part  of  this  village  is  to  be 
aecn  from  the  valley,  except  a  lofty  conical 
tower,  built  of  very  white  calcareous  stone ; 
it  had  no  door  at  the  bottom,  but  a  large 
oblong  apertnre,  at  the  height  of  ab6ut 
twelve  feet,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
aacend  without  a  ladder.'* 

This  is  a  brief  but  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rormd  Towers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
the  author  also  mentions  a  vehicle  used  in 
hosbandry,  which  has  also  been  particular 
to*  and  employed  from  time  immemorial  by, 
the  native  Irish,  the  common  ear,  the  axle- 
tree  of  which  moves  along  with  the  wheels. 

The  structure  of  these  carts,  which  are 
employed  all  over  the  Caucasus,  is  very 
singular ;  for  the  wheels  do  not  turn  round 
the  axle,  but  the  whole  axle  revolves  along 
tvith  them.'  They  have  but  two  wheels, 
which  are  very  clumsy.  The  axle,  on  which 
the  wheels  are  driven  with  force,  is  round, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  The  poles 
are  connected  underneath  by  cross  bars. 
Thia  is  an  exact  description  of  the  common 
Iriah  car,  which,  however,  is  now  giving 
place  in  the  more  cnltivated  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  small  Scotch  cart. 

Itia  much  to  be  wished  that  this  matter 


may  be  more  fully  investigated,  and  that 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  tower  may  be 
ascertained.  The  circumstance  of 'the 
aperture,  situated  exactly  as  the  entrance  is 
into  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  affords 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  origin  of  the 
building  on  Caucasus  is  the  same  as  that  in 
this  country,  the  use  of  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  curiosity  for  several  centuries. 

ON  THB  SPIRAL  OAR.     BY  JABIES  BOAZ,  Esq* 
(From  th€  AnnaU  of  Philosophy  for  July, 

TO   DR.  THOMPSON. 

Glasgow,  June  8,  1818. 
Sir, — In  your  Annau  of  Philosophy  for 
this  month,  I  see  a  paper  signed  by  ^fr.  T. 
L.  Dick,  stating  that  Mr.  Scott,  of  Ormis- 
ton,  had  shown  him  a  drawing  of  a  spiral 
oar,  for  propelling  a  vessel.  As  I  consider 
this  kind  of  oar  may  be  brought  to  do 
much  in  that  way,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
the  same  occurred  to  me  on  August  ld» 
1804,  which  was  the  day  after  1  had  been 
foiled  in  an  experiment  by  another  method 
for  propelling  a  small  boat  (on  the  Hug- 
ginfield  Loch)  used  at  building  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Clyde  here.  I  soon  after 
made  a  model  of  a  boat  on  a  small  scale,  with 
two  strong  clock  springs  in  one  barrel,  to 
drive  a  train  of  wheels,  which  wrought  one 
of  these  spiral  oars  inside  of  a  double  keel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  having  gratings 
to  prevent  weeds  from  getting  foul  of  the 
oar.  I  tried  various  sorts  of  spiral,  some 
with  the  thread  very  close,  others  more 
spare,  and  a  few  with  two,  three,  and 
even  four  threads.  1  was  best  pleased  with 
that  having  a  double  thread  and  moderate 
angle,  as  the  motion  of  the  model  in  the 
water  at  an  experiment.  Nov.  2,  1804,  was 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
miles  per  hour.  This,  if  necessary,  I  can 
produce  credible  witnesses  to  testify. 
Whether  the  idea  was  new  on  August  12, 
1804, 1  know  not — it  was  so  to  me. 

A  spiral  has  since,  under  my  direction, 
been  successfully  applied  to  force  hot  air 
into  a  cold  apartment  where  there  was 
power  to  spare  for  driving  it  \  and  1  have 
thought  that  the  principle,  if  properly  exe* 
cuted  on  a  large  scale,  might  in  some  cases 
be  used  for  ventilating  coal  and  other  mines 
so  as  to  free  them  of  dangerous  gases. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Boaz. 

Bites  of  Adders, 
Dr.  Leslie,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Medical  Journal,  describes  a  case  in  which 
ammonia  was  successful  in  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  an  adder.  Travelling 
in  the  north  of  £ngland,  he  stopped  to  give 
asiiistHnce  to  a  poor  man  who,  having  laid 
down  on  the  grass  to  sl^ep,  had  been  bit* 
2  B  3 
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ten.  From  experieuce  (5f  the  beneficial 
effects  of  ammonia  in  India,  in  ca»es  of  the 
bites  of  different  snakes,  Dr.  Leslie  pro- 
cured some  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  giive 
about  a  draclim  of  it,  mixed  with  about 
half  an  ounce  of  gin  and  a  little  %vater. 
The  effect  was  very  sudden.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  mmutes  the  patient's  eyes  became 
more  bright,  his  puUe  fuller  and  stronger, 
and  his  countenance  altogether  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
dose  as  above  stated,  in  about  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  he  appeared  perfectly 
recovered.  Another  dose  was  left  to  be 
taken  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  said  he  was  quite  well,  except 
a  little  numbness  and  weakness  in  the 
arm  :  the  third  day  after  he  returned  to  his 
work. 

The  Wreckers. 
The  following  interesting  facts  arc  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  recently  written  by 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Penzance;  Ihey 
afford  a  very  discouraging  picture  of  some 
parts  of  society  at  this  present  enlightened 
period,  and  will  probably  awaken  a  proper 
degree  of  attention  from  those  who  hold 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

The  dangers  of  the  coast  from  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount  to  the  Lizard,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Many  vessels, 
esp47cial1y  foreigners,  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  other 
parts,  frequently  in  the  winter,  at  night, 
make  the  light-house  on  St.  Agnea,  in 
Scilly,  and  that  on  the  Longship's  at  the 
Land's-end,  as  their  first  landfall;  if  a 
strong  gale  from  S.VV.  set  in,  they  find  it 
impossible  to  weather  the  Lizard,  the 
southern-most  point  of  land  in  I'lireat  Bri- 
tain :  they  fall  down  deeper  into  the  bay, 
and  become  embayed,  or  are  more  fre- 
quently driven  with  a  violence  that  nothing 
can  surpass,  on  the  coast  between  the 
Mount  and  the  Lizard,  and  often  dashed 
to  atoms  in  a  moment:  at  other  times, 
through  the  concurrence  of  some  favour- 
able circumstances,  they  are  thrown  up 
into  places  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo  might  be  saved.  Natural  depravity 
and  the  custom  of  centuries  have  inspired 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  with  a  rapa- 
city for  plundering  those  wrecks,  and  the 
name  of  **  Wreckers"  applies  therefore  Xb 
vast  numbers,  who  look  for  the  season  of 
booty.  When  the  news  of  a  wreck  flies 
along  the  coast,  thousands  of  these  people 
collected  near  the  fatal  spot,  armed  with 
pick-axes,  hatchets,  crow-bars  and  ropes, 
not  for  helping  the  sufferers,  but  for  break- 
ing up  and  carrying  off  all  they  can.  The 
moment  the  vessel  touches  the  shore, she  is 
considered    as    fair    plunder^  and    ta^su. 


women,  and  children,  are  working  on  her 
to  break  her  up,  night  and  day.  The  hard- 
ships they,  especially  the  women,  endure, 
are  incredible.     Should  a  vessel  be  laden 
with  wine  or  spirits,  she  brings  them  cer- 
tain death ;  the  rage  and  fighting  to  stave 
in  the  casks  and  bear  away  the  spoil  in  ket- 
tles, and  all  kinds  of  vessels,  are  brutal  and 
shocking;    to   drankenness    and   fighting 
succeed  fatigue,  sleep,  cold,  wet,  suffoca- 
tion, and  death  !    Once  last  winter,  a  wreck 
happened  on  a  Sunday,  tliey   had  every 
thing  ready  and  sallied  forth,  not  until  the 
clock  had  struck   twelve  at  midnight,  all 
checks  of  conscience  being  then  removed. 
Five  hundred  little  children  in  a  parish  are 
brought  up  in  this  way, and  encouraged  by 
precept  and  example  to  pursue  this  horrid 
system.    The  view  of  the  chffs  and  pro- 
montories for  nearly  three  miles  on   the 
east  is  tremendous  and  sublime,  far  exceed- 
ing in  romantic  grindeur  the  rockt  at  the 
Land*s-end.     We   visited  the  soapy  rock, 
from  the  side  of  which  the  soft  clay  is  dug 
which  forms  our  British  China,  from  which 
many  dinner  services  have  been  made  for 
the  Royal  Family.     It  blew  hard   to  the 
beach,  the  waves  ran   high  in  the  ocean : 
but  in  approaching  the  beach  at  this  place 
they  had  ,to   pass  so  many  rocka,  each  of 
which  formed    a    kind    of    break-water, 
that     it    produced    an     astonishing     ap- 
pearance   on    the    water.      The   billows 
were  not  only  a  perfectly  white  foam, 
bot  when    tbey    fell    over   a  rock   they 
left  it,  as  it  were,  painted  for  nearly  tea 
minutes.    A  carious  ran^  of  caverns  snc- 
cecde<l  Kyne*s  Cove,  one  of  which  is  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  the  next  range 
of  rocks  is  called  the  billows,  from  the  sea 
having  forced  its  way  a  considerable  dis- 
tance under  a  huge  bill  and  blocked  op 
the  cavern,  the  fixed   air  escapes  tfarongh 
a  small  aperture  in  the  rock  ;  this  occurs  as 
every  wave  enters,  the  noise  and  the  spray 
of  the  St  a  issning  from  the  hole  are  among 
the  most  grand  and  terrific  ever  beard.  The 
practices  of  these    Wreckers   having  by 
one  scve  re  instance  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  be  lately 
exhorted  his  clergy  to  preach  everywhere 
against  it.    To  this  method  may  be  added, 
with  as  great  effect,  the  persuasion  of  those 
who  will  visit  their  cottages. 

The  Wreckers  seldom  or  ever  reap  prc^t 
by  these  nefarious  labours,  for  they  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  yeai  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning*  It  appears.  Tor 
the  credit  of  the  county,  that  these  are 
confined  to  a  few  western  parisheai,  and 
that  even  there  no  deeds  of  personal  in- 
humanity towards  the  unhappy  sufferers 
have  been  permitted  In  modern  times,  cYcn 
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by  the  plunderers  themielves.  To  prevent 
these  depredations,  the  neigh  boa  ring  gen- 
try generally  exert  themselves,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace 
from  the  county;  but  hitherto,  although 
they  have  been  partially  succcssfal,  many 
instances  of  plunder  continue  to  take 
place,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  amidst 
that  confusion  which  a  ship  driven  on 
shore  by  a  violent  tempest  must  inevitably 
occasion.  Inheriting  from  their  ancestors 
an  opinion  that  they  have  a  right  to  such 
spoils  as  the  ocean  may  place  within  their 
reach,  many  among  the  more  enlightened 
inhabitants  secure  whatever  they  can 
seize,  without  any  remorse;  and  conclude 
without  any  hesitation,  that  nothing  but 
injustice,  supported  by  power  snd  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  can  wrench  it  from  their 
hands.  While  these  principles  continue 
iu  predominate,  the  plundering  of  wrecks 
may  be  expected  to  remain  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  short  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual Sight  in  universal  ditTusion  can  ac- 
complish its  entire  suppression. 


Katlonal  ifilegitfter : 

FOREIGN. 

Africa. 
JEducation. 

The  following  letter  toColotiel  Schmaltz, 
administrator  at  Senegal,  relative  to  the 
Education  of  filack  Children,  is  highly 
interesting: 

CoLONBL, — ^The  school  of  St.  Louis,  at 
Senegal,  is  in  full  activity ;  already  twenty- 
five  cnildren,  free  slaves,  negroes,  or  mu- 
lattos, instruct  each  other  mutually.  The 
strictest  order  is  preserved,  they  are  under 
the  conduct  of  one  master,  and  there  are 
prospects  of  speedy  civilization.  I  can  at 
least  affirm,  that  all  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  school  of  St.  Louis  give  proofs  of 
a  strong  memory,  with  judgment  propor- 
tioned to  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
study,  and  I  think  two  years  will  complete 
their  elementary  course.  When  that  is 
finished,  several  amongst  them  will  be  ca- 
pable of  superintending  similar  establish- 
ments; at  all  events  they  will  be  more 
intelligent  citizens,  better  agriculturists, 
and  more  expert  workmen  than  their  fore- 
fathers. 

As  jpn  asked  for  detailed  information 
respeolmg  the  progress  of  my  school  1  here 
five  it  in  a  manner  sufficiently  exact  to 
enable  yon  to  judge  both  of  the  advantages 
it  is  capable  of  producing  and  the  money 
it  costs. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1817,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  rented  an  apartmont  fit 


for  the  school,  and  advertised  it.  Next 
day  I  had  seven  scholars  fit  for  learning  to 
write  letters  upon  sand ;  at  the  end  of  eight 
days,  four  of  the  seven  had  quitted  the  al- 
phabet, and  were  able  to  write  and  read 
syllables. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  yonncr  Africans  learn,  1  shall 
state  a  fact.  A  black  boy,  not  quite  eleven 
years  of  age,  learned  the  alphabet  in  two 
days.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he 
rould  pronounce  the  syllables  of  the  second 
class ;  and  in  fifteen  days  could  read  the 
words  without  spelling.  That  boy  has 
now  been  six  months,  can  read  well,  knows 
the  elements  of  grammar,  and  the  four  first 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  creditable  to  the 
Africans,  that  many  of  the  syllables,  taken 
separately,  had  obscene  meanings.  The 
children  refused  to  read  it  till  1  had  struck 
out  all  the  indecent  syllables.  This  shews 
that,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  the 
African  children  have  a  greater  degree  of 
modesty  than  Europeans. 

Though  the  school  room  was  sufficient 
for  two  hundred  scholars,  for  several 
months  I  bad  only  thirty  ;  but,  having  re- 
solved to  give  pecuniary  rewards,  1  soon 
had  plenty  of  scholars,  and  saw  these 
schools  shut  up  that  had  been  opened  by 
some  young  r,\tik%  on  purpose  to  rival 
and  discredit  my  establishment. 

Of  thirty  scholars,  whom  I  had  in  the 
Grst  month,  nineteen  are  in  the  eighth 
class,  six  in  the  seventh,  and  tve  in  the 
sixth.  Those  in  the  two  latter  classes 
read  well,  and  can  calculate  as  far  as  divi- 
sion, inclusively;  and  they  write  in  a  man- 
uer  that  surprises  the  best  writers  in  the 
town.  The  children  in  the  eighth  class 
understand  arithmetic,  French  grammar, 
and  geography. 

The  distribution  is  as  follows: — 
The  first  class  tracing  letters  on  sand, 
and  learning  to  pronounce  the  sounds  of 
the  letters.  The  second,  syllables  of  two 
letters.  The  third,  syllables  and  words  of 
three  letters.  The  fourth,  abort  words  and 
three  syllables.  The  fifth  read  sentences 
of  words  of  one  syllable.  The  sixth  road 
the  New  Testament  and  easy  sentences. 
The  seventh  read  the  Bible  of  Lac>.  The 
eighth  read  grammar,  geography,  write  on 
paper,  &c. 

Each  class  is  under  a  learner,  who  is 
oalled  a  monitor;  and  generally,  there  are 
two  or  three  monitors  for  each  class,  who 
teach  alternately,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  general  monitors,  who  acts  directly 
under  the  master.  The  monitors  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  have  a  premium  of 
two  sols  a  week ;  and  those  who  are  not 
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monitorii  b&ve  three  or  four  rcntimes,  ac- 
cording^ to  tbrir  projjjrc?'.  These  rewarils 
amooot  to  about  rotir  franks  a  month. 
The  great  room,  where  there  are  the  first 
seven  classes,  costs  sixty  franks  a  month; 
and  the  smaller  one,  for  the  eighth  class, 
thirty-six  franks;  so  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  school,  without  including  the 
payment  of  the  masters,  will  be  twelve 
hundred  franks  a  year. 

The  school  is  open  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  I  allow 
no  play-days  but  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Though  this  is  great  confinement  for  ray- 
self,  yet  my  desire  to  justify  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me,  and  prevent  the  children 
from  running  about  the  streets,  has  made 
me  prefer  this  mode.  At  twelve*  the  chil- 
dren who  have  not  brought  their  dinner 
with  them  return  home,  and  come  back  to 
school  without  delay,  and  all  must  be 
ready  to  be  called  over  at  one  o*clock,  and 
those  who  are  not,  lose,  their  rccompences; 
from  one  till  two  they  amnse  themselves, 
but  they  are  occupied  in  conversing  about 
or  repeating  what  ihey  have  learned,  or 
telling  short  stories,  reading  fables,  &c. 
by  which  means  most  of  them  in  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  classes  can  tr«inslatc  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine;  at  half  past  four 
the  lessons  terminate,  and  the  master  con- 
verses with  them  on  different  subjects, 
such  as  excite  curiosity  or  emulation,  and 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
&c.  At  six  there  are  prayers,  and  then 
the  labours  of  the  day  are  fiuished. 

I  have  no  corporal  punishment,  a  system 
of  recompence  and  privation  answers  a 
much  better  purpose.  Such,  Colonel,  is 
the  order  I  have  established  in  the  school 
of  Senega],  in  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
That  my  plan  mny  be  beneficial  to  the  io- 
hnbitants  of  Africa,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Government  I  serve,  is  the  sincere  wi»h  of, 
&c.  &c.  (Signed)  Daui>. 

St.  Louis,  Dec,  18,  1817. 

AMERICA  :    BRITISH. 

I^iagara  Falls, 
\Vc  learn  that  a  considerable  part  of 
Table-rock,  well  known  to  all  the  visitors 
of  this  grand  natural  phenomenon,  by  the 
fine  view  it  afibrded  of  the  Falls  on  the 
Canadian  side,  broke  off  by  its  own  weight 
during  the  night  of  August  20,  and  preci- 
pitated itself  into  the  gulph  brlow.  The 
piece  brokrn  off,  we  understand,  is  about 
25  rods  long,  and  from  one  to  six  rods 
wide,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the 
table  or  excavated  roc  k.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered providential,  that  the  fall  of  this  piece, 
which  during  the  summer  months  has  been 
a  great  part  of  the  time  covered  with  visitors, 


khould  have  happened  in  the  night,  withou 
any  other  snperincambeot  weight,  or  other 
known  cause  to  occasion  it. 

America:  nortr. 

Faseinaiian  of  Serpenis. 

The  following  memoir  on  the  subiect  of 
the  fascinating  power  of  serpents,  by  Major 
Alex-  Garden,  of  South  Carolina,  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Mew  York  Hbtorical 
Society,  in  September  last. 

"  He  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  an 
effluvium   which   the  serpent    voluntarily 
exhales  at  those  times  wheu  he  feels  the 
desire  of  food,  and  the  effluvium  is  of  so  de- 
leterious a  nature  as  to  cause  convulsions  in 
the  smaller  and  more  sensitive  animals,  such 
as  bird.*,  mice,  &c.     Ele  meutioned  several 
instances  fn  which  men  had  been  power- 
fully affected  by  this  effluvium.     Be  had 
been  informed  by  the  late  Col. Thompson,  of 
Belleville,  that  whilst  riding  over  his  estate 
he  came  suddenly  upon  asunke  of  enormoos 
size,  at  which   the  moment  he  could  suf- 
ficiently collect  himself,  he  fired.    He  killed 
the  reptile,  but  was  at  the  same  instant 
assailed  by  an  overpowering  vapour,  which 
so  bewildered   lym  that  he  could  scarcely 
guide  his  horse  home — that  a  deadly  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach  ensued,  and  a  pukiug 
more  violently  than  he  had  every  experi- 
enced from  an  emetic.     He  had  been  told 
by  a  lady,  that   the  overseer  of  one  of  her 
plantations  being  missed,  was  sought  for  by 
his  family  and  found  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility.   On  recovering,  he  stated  that  he 
was  watching  for  a  deer,  when  be  heard 
the  rattling  of  a  snake,  and  that  before  he 
could  remove  from  the  threatened  danger, 
he  perceived  a  sickening  effluvium*  which 
deprived    him    instantly    of  sense.     From 
John   Lioyd,  Esq.  he  had  learned  anotlier 
case: — A  negro  working  in  his  field   was 
seen  sudcieniy  to  fall,  uttering  a  shriek  ^  on 
approaching  him,   it   was  found   he    had 
struck  off  the  head  of  a  very  large  rattle- 
snake, the  body  of  which  was  still  wrilbiog. 
On   recovering,  he  said  he  had  shrieked 
with  horror  on  discovering  the  snake,  and 
at  the  same  instant  had  been  overpowered 
by  a  smell  that  took  away  all  his  senses. 
^f r.  Nathaniel  Barnwell,  of  Beaufort,  had 
a  negro,  who  could,  from  the  acuteness  of 
his  smell,  at  all  times  discover  the  rattle- 
snake, within  the  distance  of  200  feet,  when 
in  the  exercise  of  his  fascinating  power, 
and,  when  traced  by  this  sense,  some  object 
of  prey  was  always  found  suffering  from 
this  infiuence.    To  these  facts  Major  Gar- 
den added  some  anecdotes  collected  from 
Valiant's  Travels  and  other  sources  corro- 
borating his  theory.    When  gorged  with 
food  the  serpent  is  supine.    It  is  only  wbea 
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Dnder  the  ttiranltts  of  hunger  that  he  exerts 
this  foAcihatiug  faculty.  The  cases  meo- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Piutard,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society,  are  among  the  many  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  the  power  in  the 
serpent  to  influence  birds  to  approach  it> 
maugre  their  dread ;  and  the  circumstances 
related  by  him  do  not  militate  with  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Major  Garden,*' 

Reception  of  Joseph  Lancaster, 
In  the  month  of  June  Inst  this  distin- 
guished character,  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
daughter,  and  secretary,  (a  homele&s  pi'o- 
tegc^  embarked  in  the  Good  Washington, 
from  Gravesrnd,  and  on  the  22 d  of  August, 
after  a  tedious  passage  of  64  days,  arrived 
safely  in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the 
Captain's  announcing  who  was  his  passen- 
ger then  on  board,  the  ship-owner,  an  opu- 
lent merchant  appeared  from  the  shore,  for 
the  kindly  purpose  of  conducting  Joseph 
Lancaster  and  his  family  to  appropriate 
accommodations,  which,  6a>s  the  corres- 
pondent, exceeded  in  style  and  luxury  those 
of  our  own  patricians:  and  on  his  name 
appearing  next  day  amongst  the  arrivals, 
the  Mayor  and  his  son,  together  with  other 
principal  citizens,  personally  waited  on 
liiro,  to  congratulate  and  welcome  him  to 
their  city  and  country,  and  lo  arrange  with 
him  for  dining  next  day  with  the  heads  of 
the  State  Government,  when  some  6t  times 
and  places  for  his  lecturing  amongst  them 
were  to  be  determined. 

RatiU'Sndkes, 
Dr.  Thomas  Wharton,  of  Woodstock, 
Virginia,  in  America,  has  confined  in  a  wire 
cage  two  live  rattlesnakes,  a  male  and  fe- 
male; the  male  has  nine  rattles,  the  female 
seven  *,  the  male  black,  the  female  of  a  yel- 
lowish cast.  The  male  was  put  in  the  cage 
on  the  5th  of  August ;  it  was  quite  cross 
the  first  day.  On  the  6th  the  female  was 
pat  in  and  appeared  quite  passive,  but,  in  a 
few  minutes  showed  her  auger,  in  biting  a 
mouse  that  was  put  in  soon  after  her  ;  the 
little  creature's  fate  was  anticipated,  it  died 
in  less  than  a  minute.  On  the  7th  a  large 
rat  was  put  in  with  them  \  it  did  not  appear 
in  the  least  daunted,  but  made  a  most 
spirited  attack  on  the  rattle  of  the  male, 
and  bit  off  half  of  it*,  it  now  received  a 
bite  from  the  female,  which  enraged  it  more, 
and  it  made  a  second  attack  on  the  male, 
and  bit  off  the  balance  of  the  rattle  entire 
— while  In  this  act,  it  received  two  bites 
from  the  male,  and  was  immediately  taken 
oot  and  put  in  a  wire  trap  to  observe  what 
effect  the  bites  would  have  on  it,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  it  sustained  no  injury.  The  snakes 
now  appear  quite  harmless.    The  Doctor 


(we  beliere)  intends  preseotiog  them  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum. 
Travelling  Extraordinary. 
Novel  Enterprise, — From  the  Albany 
Argus,  July  14.  A  man  arrived  in  this 
city  last  week,  with  his  family,  from  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  bound  to  Ohio,  via 
Lake  Ontario  and  Buffalo.  The  singular 
plan  of  economy  which  he  adopted  to  re- 
move his  family  this  grest  distance,  is 
worth  recording  on  account  of  its  novelty. 
He  left  Saybrook  in  a  twoT-masted  boat, 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  with  his  family 
and  furniture,  came  through  the  Sound 
and  up  the  Hudson  to  this  place,  when  the 
boat  was  put  on  board  a  waggon,  and 
transported  by  land  to  Schenectady.  At 
that  place  he  resumed  his  water  convey- 
ance, with  intention  to  proceed  with  his 
boat  to  the  rapids  of  Niagara ;  thence 
after  a  portage  of  l6  miles  to  launch  it 
again  in  the  Niagara  river,  proceed 
through  Lake  Erie  to  Dunkirk,  and  a 
by  portage  of  eight  miles  to  Chautauque 
Lake,  proceed  down  the  Canowango 
Creek,  and  the  Allegony  River,  to  Pitts* 
burgh,  and  thence  to  Ohio,  Illinois,  or 
Missouri,  as  fortune  may  invite.  Should 
he  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  and  we  see  oo 
obstacle  to  prevent  hiro,  he  will,  when  he 
reaches  Pittsburgh,  have  travelled  nearly 
1000  miles  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  water,  with  the  exception  of 
about  40  miles  portage,  in  the  boat  with 
which  he  left  the  seaboard,  and  have  an 
uninterrupted  navigation  below  him,  ere 
he  reaches  the  ocean,  of  nearly  2000  more. 
The  Albany  Register  states,  the  novel 
method  adopted  by  our  enterprising  coun- 
tryman for  taking  his  shallop  from  her  wa- 
tery elemei^  on  board  of  the  waggon  is  as 
follows  : — At  the  watering  place,  a  large 
six  horse  waggon  was  backed  into  the  ri- 
ver so  far  that  the  boat  floated  over  it, 
when,  being  made  fast  the  waggon  drove 
out,  loaded  with  the  boat  with  her  cargo 
in,  and  set  off  for  Schenectady.    # 

Antiquities, 
A  Discovery  of  some  ancient  coins  in 
Tennessee  has  given  rise  to  much  conjec- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  Nashville 
Whig  states,  that  the  ancient  coins  were 
discovered  by  some  labourers  who  were 
digging  a  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk 
river,  and  the  first  in  behalf  of  America 
has  laid  claim  to  civilization  at  a  very  dis* 
tant  period: — "ThiiJ  discovery,  connected 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications 
that  are  scattered  over  that  part  of  the 
country,  will  give  rise  to  very  interesting 
reflections  on  the  history  of  this  Continent. 
It  proves  incontestibly  that  it  was  at  least 
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partially  iiihabiterl  by  a  civilised  popnia-  | 
tion,  at  a  period  lung  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Coliinibim,  and  thnt  this  population 
was  of  Europt^aii  ori)»in.  But  it  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  at  what  time  and 
ill  what  mariner  they  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  what  became  of  tliem.  Were  they 
cut  off  and  extirpated  by  the  natives,  or 
did  tiiry  rrra(iually  minjg^le  with  them,  and 
lose  all  traces  of  a  civilized  ori^rin  ?" 

Messrs.  M'Leau  and  Tunstall. — The 
coin  spoken  of  in  your  paper,  has  reduced 
a  ji^reat  deal  of  speculation  amonj^  the  cu- 
rious iu  this  quarter  The  letters  and 
marks  upon  it  are  as  follow : — 
On  one  side, 

AntoDinvs  Ayg.  Pivs.  PPtri.  cos  III. 
On  the  other  side, 

Aurelivs  Cssar.  Aug.  Piii. 
Which  I  construe  thu  — 
AnCoQius  Au^stus  Pius  princeps  pontifex 
Tribune  tertio  consule. 
And, 

Aurelius  Cssar  Augustus  pontifex  tertio 
consule. 

The  inscription  would  make  this  coin  of 
the  rrigu  of  Alarcus  Aurelius,  successor  of 
Antonius  Pius;  for  before  his  asc^naion  to 
the  throne  he  was  called  Marcus  Aurelius. 
In  the  life  time  of  his  predecessor,  he  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Au^nstUN;  and, 
on  a&suming  the  Imperial  purple,  took  the 
name  of  Antonius.  It  is  well  ascertained, 
that  the  Roman  Emperors  added  to  their 
titles  first  that  of  Pontifex,  onj^inally  ap- 
propriated to  the  High  Priest  of  the  empire; 
and  then  the  additional  one  ot  Tribune,  an 
office  which,  in  the  earliest  eras  of  the  Re- 
public, was  charactcrestic  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Roman  institnlions.  Their  titles  and 
offices  were,  according  to  historians,  assu- 
med by  the  Emperors,  that  they  might 
concentrate  in  themselves  all  those  powers 
which  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  en- 
tire 5ul|iugation  of  the  nation.  But  the 
inquiry  continually  recurs  whence  came 
this  specimen  of  antiquity?  Ho%v  did  it 
happen  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  on  I  he 
bank  of  Elk  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ten- 
nessc?  Even  supposing  this  coin  not  to 
be  genuine,  the  circumstancp  is*  equally 
mysterious.  The  various  remains  of  an- 
cient iurtifications  scattered  over  this 
country  would  scum  to  authorize  the  con- 
jecture that  in  former  ages  people  had  in- 
habited this  country  who  hnd  far  out- 
stripped Ihc  s;u'a{4(}»  MOW  on  ciir  borders 
in  the  aits  of  civi.i^cc^J  lift-!  But  whence 
did  iliry  oiiginole?  Why  did  they 
abandon  this  fruitful  and  delightful  portion 
of  the   earth  ?     Far  above    the   savages, 


who  were  their  neighbours,  they  must  have 
posacssed  the  means  of  defending  them- 
selves against  their  attacks.  I  really  think 
it  might  be  well,  by  an  accurate  ex.iraiiia- 
tion  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be 
found  in  west  Tennessee,  to  try  and  ascer- 
tain certainly  what  people  created  them 
and  to  what  stage  in  the  civilization  of  na- 
tions they  may  be  referred. 

America  :  Soutb. 
Valuable  Mities, 

An  extraordinary  mass  of  genuine  na- 
tive platinum  has  lately  l)een  found  near  a 
gold  mine  in  the  government  of  CHoco,  in 
South  America,  and  sent  to  the  King  at 
Madrid,  who  has  presented  it  to  the  Mu- 
seum. Its  large  diameter  is  2  inches  4i 
lines ;  and  its  small  diameter  2  inches* 
Its  height  4  inches  and  4  lines  *,  its  weight 
1  pound  9  ounces  I  drachm;  its  colour 
that  of  native  silver.  The  surface  is  rough, 
and  here  and  there  spotted  with  yellow 
iron  ocher. 

Two  mines  of  precious  opal  have  lately 
been  discovered  at  Mexico,  in  the  district 
of  Craciaa  de  Dios,  60  Spanish  miles  in 
the  inferior  of  Honduras.  The  Opals  are 
imbedded  in  Perulam  earth,  and  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  other  varieties  of  Opal,  but 
particularly  with  the  sky-blue  Gtrasol, 
and  the  Snn>opaI  of  Sonnen-schmidt. 


Anecdote  of  Souarow, 

A  work  has  lately  been  published  by 
Lieut.  General  the  Marquis  d^Eqnevilly, 
Peer  of  France,  entitled,  **  Campaigns  of 
the  Corps  under  the  Orders  of  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Conde."  It  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
the  Russian  General  Souarow: — •*  The 
Arch-Duke  Charles,  being  informed  that 
this  Marshall  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  he  dispatched  one  of 
his  Aidesde-Camp  to  concert  with  him 
respecting  a  plan  of  defence:  *  Tell  the 
Arch-Duke,*  said  Souarow,  'that  I  do  not 
understand  acting  on  the  defensive,  I  know 
only  how  to  attack  ;  I  will  advance  when  I 
think  proper.  At  Vienna  I  am  hia  humble 
inferior;  but  here  I  am  his  equal.  He  is  a 
Field  Marshal  and  so  am  I;  he  is  in  the 
service  of  a  great  Emperor,  and  i  also,  be 
is  young  and  I  am  old.  I  have  acquired 
experience  by  gaining  battles,  and  I  consult 
only  God  and  my  sword.*  The  aingu- 
Inrities  of  this  venerable  warrior,  his  steady 
loyalty, and  the  esteem  in  which  beheld 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  brave  com- 
panions, form  an  agreeable  episode  in  thii 
part  of  the  work. 
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A  Desperate  Character, 

A  letter  from  Monteux  (Vancluse),  dated 
Sept.  15,  contains  the  foliowin? particulars: 
— '*  Cbaillard,  called  the  Eveile,  under  sen- 
tence of  contumacy,  has  long  t>een  the 
terror  of  this  commune  and  its  environs, 
and  many  vain  attempts  have  been  made 
to  arrest  him.  His  house,  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  construct  a  number  of  outlets 
for  his  escape,  resembled  a  fortress,  and  in 
it  he  braved  all  his  assailants.  He  seldom 
went  abroad,  and  always  armed.  No  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  the  inhabitants  for 
tracing  him,  as  they  were  persuaded  that  if 
he  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  one  watch- 
ing him,  he  would  assassinate  the  object  of 
his  suspicion.  He  manaced  the  magistrates 
with  his  vengeance,  and  announced  that  he 
would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  500  men  as 
detormiued  as  himself.  It  was  necessary  to 
prevent  this  project,  and  on  the  1 1th,  at  ten 
in  the  evening,  a  considerable  force  was 
inarched  to  the  den  of  this  brigand  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  detachment  of  the  Legion  of 
Vancluse,  five  Horse  Chasspurs,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  Gendarmerie.  The  house  of  Chail- 
lard  was  surrounded.  Sentinels  were  placed 
at  all  the  outlets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
adjoining  houses.  At  day  break,  the  com- 
mander of  the  detachment,  followed  by 
some  gendarmes,  penetrated  into  the  apart- 
n^nt  of  the  desperado,  and  summoned  him 
tMurrender.  He  immediately  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  observed  in- 
trenched in  a  turret,  situated  above  a  little 
square  tower,  perforated  in  each  of  the 
four  fronts  with  loop-holes.  He  fired  on 
the  troops,  and  his  first  victim  was  a  fusi- 
leer,  stationed  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Ano- 
ther soldier  soon  after  fell  severely  wounded. 
Chaiilard  kept  up  so  warm  a  fire,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  house  with- 
out exposing  the  troops  to  further  loss ;  at 
last  after  a  fusilade  which  continued  four 
or  Rve  hours,  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  soon  after  was  shot  dead  by  a  lepra- 
leine,  fired  by  a  gendarme.  Three  muskets, 
three  pair  of  pistols,  ^ix  packets  of  car- 
touches,  two  bags  of  balls,  a  small  bag  of 
musket  flints,  about  40lb.  of  bread  and  a 
jar  of  water,  were  found  in  the  turret." 

Germany. 

Glaciers. 
In  the  Tyrol  is  remarked  in  several  places 
an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  glaciers. 
A  mass  of  ice,  which  advanced  from  the 
Sindner  Valley,  increased  from  the  6th  of 
May  to  the  30th  of  July,  76  fathoms.  In 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  same  re- 
mark is  made.  Where,  only  one  gene- 
ration back,  the  most  fertile  Alpine  pastures 


were  seen,  there  is  now  eternal  ice  ;  and 
the  line  of  snow  seems,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  descend  lower  and  lower  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  towards  the  plains 
and  valleys. 

Greenland. 
Northern  Expeditiofh, 
The  two  ships  Dorothea  and  Trent,  are 
recently  returned. — ^The  utmost  latitude 
reached  by  these  two  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Buchan,  was  80|,  they  having 
unfortimately  been  damaged  by  a  most  tre- 
mendous gale  of  wind,  which  compelled 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  body  of  ice,  and 
in  this  situation  the  Dorothea  was  so  much 
damaged,  as  to  oblige  them  to  put  into 
Smeerenberg  Bay,  in  Spitzbergen,  to  refit. 
It  was  then  considered  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  try  for  an  open  sea  to 
the  eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  where  it  is 
supposed  there  is  the  greatest  probability 
of  a  passage.  The  failure  of  this  interesting 
expedition  appears  to  have  been  owing 
entirely  to  a  circumstance  which  no  human 
foresight  could  conlroul ;  a  most  tremend- 
ous gale  of  wind,  which  drove  the  ships 
into  the  solid  body  of  ice,  and  entirely  dis- 
abled the  Dorothea,  her  irons  were  all 
forced  and  her  ribs  broken ;  the  Trent  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  stay  by  and  take 
care  of  her.  At  this  moment  they  saw  the 
sea  open  to  the  eastward  of  Spitzbergen, 
and  were  pushed  towards  that  quarter. 
After  a  known  failure,  it  is  consolatory  to 
learn,  that  the  cause  of  it  was  thub  acci- 
dental. These  ships  have  been  repel  ed 
only  by  obstacles,  which  might  prevent 
them  from  proceeding  on  any  destination, 
however  common,  by  any  channel,  how- 
ever well  ascertained.  Their  return  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  against  the  equip- 
ment of  others,  next  season.  The  chance 
of  final  success  may  he  slight ;  but  is  not 
creditable  to  the  country  to  desist  from  a 
scientific  pursuit,  to  which  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  has  been  attracted,  until  some 
more  decisive  repulse  shall  have  been  sus- 
tained. At  least,  it  is  not  creditable  so  to 
desist  when  nearly  all  the  money,  expended 
in  the  adventure,  is  bestowed  upon  persons 
of  a  class,  which  'it  is  our  interest  and  our 
duty  to  foster.  The  experiment  of  sailing 
over  the  North  Pole  can  only  be  said  to 
have  failed,  when  some  vessel  having  left 
the  solid  ice  on  the  European  coast,  shall 
have  stood  over  to  the  westward  and  north- 
ward constantly  trying  to  increase  her  lati- 
tude, and  shall  have  reached  the  solid  ice 
of  the  American  coast,  without  having 
l>een  able  to  stand  more  duly  north  than 
she  did.  When  such  a  failure  as  this  shall 
have  occorredy  in  aome  season  not  unusaally 
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rifforoos,  we  thall*  at  leatl,  have  attaio- 

ed  one  satisfaction,  we  shall  know  the 

limits  of  possible  discovery,  the  point  where 

absolute  knowledge  mast  end,  and  at  which 

the  remainder  of  the  space  before  us  can 

only  be  conjectured  from  what  has  t)eea 

otherwise  learned.    Thechief  of  maritime 

Dations  should  be  able  to  say  to  all  others, 

;  f^  '    either  that  her  hardy  seamen  have  reached 

"I    the  Pole*  or  that  they  have  ascertained 

V^this  limit. 

Iceland  SeHlrry. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  qfficer  in  the 
Nfihem  Expedition. 
His  Majesty'!  Ship  Alexander,  Jone  IT. 

Mt  BfeAR  Sir,— I  am  now  writing  in 
the  tent  upon  the  north  end  of  Hare,  or 
Waygatt  Island,  with  the  pendulum  clock 
wtthiu  one  yard  of  me,  and  the  observa- 
tory and  all  the  instruments  within  half- 
a-dosen.  We  were  arrested  in  our  pro 
greas  yesterday  by  tho  ioe,  which  forms  a 
complete  bar  about  three  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  island,  commencing  on 
the  Greenland  side,  from  what  is  called 
Four  Island  Point,  and  extending  down  to 
the  Straits  at  a  distance  not  greater  than 
ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  island, 
and  15  to  the  westward  ^f  Disko.  Soon 
after  entering  the  Straits,  we  found  it  abso- 
lutely impracticable  to  go  up  to  the  middle, 
as  the  ice  gradually  brongbt  us  unto  the 
land,  till  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Ris- 
.coll  (vulfo  Reef  Koll),  we  were  for  a  day 
or  two  totally  blockaded.  The  ice  then, 
by  one  of  those  unaccountable  changes 
that  so  frequently  occur  here,  opened  suf- 
ficiently to  give  us  a  free  passage,  till  yes- 
terday we  found  a  second  bar  in  this  place. 
From  every  account  we  have  received,  as 
well  as  from  what  we  have  already  seen, 
it  is  certain  that  the  last  winter  has  not 
only  been  a  severe,  but  that  the  frost  has 
lasted  much  later  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years  past  You  may  imagine 
oar  surprise  when,  on  coming  into  this 
neigh  t)ourhood  yesterday,  we  found  up- 
wards of  35  British  ships  at  anchor  upon 
the  icebeigs,  which  completely  form  a 
cluster  of  innumerable  islands  from  the 
spot  in  which  I  at  this  moment  view  them. 
They  have  all  been  detained  here— noi 
days,  but  weeks*  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
to  get  to  the  northward  ;  and  the  fishery 
may  he  considered  as  hitherto  an  nnsuc- 
cesfnl  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
the  ships  in  Disko  Bay.  The  causes  which 
operate  upon  the  ice,  producing  very  sud- 
den changes  in  it,  are  so  little  understood, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  when  any 
aach  change,  may  take  place,  as  to  enable 
us  to  get  to  the  northward.  I  have  just 
been  to  the  top  of  a  n^otuntain  of  no  coosi- 


derable  height,  to  determine  its  altitode  by 
the  barometer,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  yoa 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificent  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  I  have  just  witnessed. 
The  whole  horiaon  to  the  nortliward  and 
westward  is  one  complete  mass  of  compact 
field-ice,  with  the  exception  of  about  500 
tremendous  ice-herg8»  which,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  spot  of  clear  blue  water,  serve 
to  vary  the  scene  which  would  otherwise 
tire  the  eye  with  the  uniformity  of  its  dazz- 
ling whiteness.  To  the  east  is  seen  the 
land  of  Greenland,  very  high,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  snow,  and  frowning,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  ocean  of  ice  which  envi- 
rons  its  shores.  To  the  southward  is  the 
island  of  Disko,  with  its  summit,  (which 
we  have  never  clearly  seen)  completely 
lost  in  the  clouds  :  near  this  island  are  all 
the  Greenland  ships  at  anchor,  giving  a 
finish  to  the  scene,  whose  grandeur  and 
beauty  are  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have 
seen  before.  The  longitude  of  the  places 
on  this  coast  were  Tcry  much  in  want  of 
correction.  We  had  a  great  nnmtier  of 
excellent  lonars  to  the  southward,  which, 
with  the  Isabella's  chronometers  (which  go 
admirably),  will,  1  think,  determine  the 
longitudes  so  far,  to  the  nearest  three  or 
four  miles.  The  dip  of  the  needle  in  Ui. 
67,  22.  was  82.,  and  the  variation  67, 30. 
Here  the  dip  about  the  same,  and  the  azj- 
muths  wo  have  taken  this  morning  ve 
cannot  work  for  want  of  a  lati4kle, 
which  we  hope  to  obtain  at  midnight 
The  transit  of  the  sun  for  the  pendulum 
we  hope  to  get  to-morrow,  and  if  the  ice 
still  remains  firm,  so  as  to  prevent  our  leav- 
ing this  place,  the  next  day,  we  trust,  will 
produce  something  in  this  way.  Delight- 
ed as  I  am  to  take  a  part  in  these  observa- 
tions, I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
tents  struck  to-night,  and  the  ice  opea ; 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  no  object 
whatever  will  ever  tempt  onr  Commodore 
to  neglect,  for  an  instant,  the  main  object  of 
the  expedition. 

The  current  that  has  been  spoken  of  as 
coming  constantly  down  the  Straits,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  must  be  to  the  westward  of 
our  track  up  the  Straits ;  and,  indeed,  ail 
the  masters  of  the  ships  have  a  great  dread 
of  being  set  to  the  westward  in  our  pre- 
sent latitude,  as  they  insist  upon  it  that  if 
a  ship  were  beset  here  she  would  probably 
come  out  in  65  degrees. 

IjfPiaa:  East. 

CuniOUS  SuBTERRAlfBAl^  BaTB. 

Extrart  of  a  Utter  from  CalentU. 
The  following  description  of  a  Subterrt- 
oeousBatb,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  oot 
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of  our  Correspondents,  bearing  date.  Camp 
Lnanchp,  the  30th  January*  may  prove 
entertaining  1o  some  of  our  readers. 

. «  During  our  peregrinaf ions  in  this  f>art 
of  the  world,  we  found  objects  both  cu- 
rious and  entertaining.  Besides  the  won- 
derful Hot  Wells  at  Seetacooud,  in  the 
tiistrict  of  Monghier,  and  the  subterra- 
neous passage  in  the  Fort  of  Allahabad, 
called  by  the  natives  Puttal  Pooree^  the  re- 
iiort  of  hundreds  of  pilgrtmi,  who  perform 
their  superstitious  ceremonies  in  the  Cave* 
we  have  adventitiously  fallen  in  the  way  of 
a  Subterranean  Bath,  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  situated  near  the  village 
of  Khorowra,  east  of  our  camp,  belonging 
to  the  present  Rajah  of  Dutteab»  and  was 
built  by  Koonj  Koomaur,  daughter  of 
Beersing  Deb,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hajali. 

The  entrance  to  this  Bath  is  by  a  square 
building,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
with  an  arched  roof,  having  steps  about 
twenty  inches  wide  on  the  left,  leading  to 
the  terrace. — In  the  front,  on  each  corner 
of  this  building,  is  seen  a  small  dome,  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars.  Entering  this  and 
proceeding  inwards,  we  met  with  several 
flights  of  steps,  of  a  construction  not  dissimi- 
lar to  the  pucka  ghauts  of  a  tank.  A  short 
way  down  these  steps  there  is  a  partition 
wall,  with  an  arched  passage  leading  to  an 
octagon  well,  about  twenty-one  feet  in  dia- 
meter—on either  extremity  of  this  well  are 
recesses  admitting  travellers  through  co- 
vered stairs  to  a  narrow  passage,  over  the 
projecting  side  walls,  which  extends  almost 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
leads  to  the  extremity,  where  it  joins  ano- 
ther partition  wall  communicating  with 
covered  stairs  on  each  side,  and  increasing 
in  width  to  tho«e  at  the  first  partition.  The 
steps  to  the  right  lead  to  an  arch- roofed 
apartment,  appropriated  as  a  temple  for  the 
reception  of  the  God  Krisna,  whose  figure, 
carved  in  stone, stands  on  a  square  pedestal 
with  three  orfour  small  steps.  The  stairs  on 
the  left  lead  to  an  open  plain.  This  passage, 
probably,  was  intended  for  the  admission 
of  females  to  bathe,  as  it  seems  adapted  to 
insure  privacy.  From  the  apartment  above- 
mentioned,  is  a  descent  to  a  lower  terrace, 
exactly  above  the  well,  the  approach  to 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  receding 
and  going  down  the  principal  flight  of 
steps,  through  the  arched  passages. 

The  bottom  of  the  well  is  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Many  sparrows*  nests  are  seen  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Deity,  from  which 
it  may  be  coacluded  that  very  few  persons 


resort  to  the  place,  either  for  bathing,  or 
the  purposes  of  worship. 

The  whole  length  of  this  elaborated 
work  of  art  is  IQO  feet,— the  width  80 
feet,  and  the  depth  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  the  surface  of  the  well  62  feet. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  hewn 
granite,  cemented  with  stone  lime.  Some 
vestige  of  plastering  is  seen  on  the  outside 
of  the  entrance;  but  whether  the  like  pre- 
servative was  adopted  throughout  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  building  in  its  former 
grandeur,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

it  is  evident  that  the  building  was  in- 
tended for  a  Bath,  since  the  construction 
of  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  females,  who 
may  not  only  perform  their  frequent  abla- 
tions in  it  with  much  convenience,  bat  be 
hid  also  from  the  intruding  obserration  of 
strangers.  This  position  is  further  corro- 
borated by  the  image  of  the  Deify  being 
vertically  placed  above  the  well,  the  wor- 
ship of  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  in- 
dispensibie  and  ulterior  duty  of  a  Hindoo 
after  immersion.** 

Formidable  Fortification, 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Sattarah,  gives  some  account  of  the  im- 
mense strength  of  that  place:  it  shews, 
also,  what  improvements  may  be  made  on 
the  advantages  offered  by  Nature;  with 
the  effects  of  those  natural  weapons,  which 
are  found  at  hand  in  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries; and  are  long  anterior  to  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  gunpowder. 

"  I  told  you  before,  it  was  a  tremendous 
looking  place,  even  at  some  miles  distance; 
but  I  can  hardly  de8crit>e  what  I  felt  on 
going  to  the  top.  It  was  an  arduous  task, 
I  assure  yoo,  to  get  there.  The  road  is 
very  narrow  all  the  way.  After  a  long 
hours  laborious  march  I  reached  the  first 
battery,  which  is  very  strong  indeed  :  after 
a  few  turnings  more,  I  came  to  a  second, 
built  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  force  to  take  it.  The  fort  is  nearly  the 
same  on  all  sidetf :  on  looking  over  the  wall 
on  any  part,  it  is  at  least  SO  or  40  feet  per- 
pendicniar  solid  rock ;  and,  I  am  convinced 
that  200  men  might  defend  it  without  even 
powder  and  shot.  Piles  of  stones  were 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  all  round : 
and  to  try  the  efifect,  I  knocked  down  al)out 
a  dozen  at  once,  some,  probably,  weighing 
SO  or  40  lbs. ;  the  crash  was  dreadful,  car- 
rying every  thing  before  them,  thundering 
down  the  hill,  at  least  a  mile,  making  a 
noise  like  a  discharge  of  cannon,  and  tear- 
ing branches  off  the  trees  below  !'*  There 
is  nothing  remarkable   inside  the  lai^e 
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building ;  the  palace  of  the  Rajah  is  the 
oo]jr  edifice  of  consequence. 
Italy. 
Fine  Arts, 
Late  accoants  from  Rome  notice  the 
increasing^  attention  and  encouragement 
given  to  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city.  The 
Chevalier  Thorwaldson  is  employed  in  re- 
storing the  last  of  the  statues  of  ^gina. 
These  chrfi  d'tsuvre  have  filled  him  with 
the  ambition  of  himself  producing  a  figure 
of  Hope  in  the  antique  style.  Count 
Sommariva,  one  of  the  richest  protectors 
of  the  arts  in  Europe,  has  given  Thor- 
waldson an  order  to  execute  him  in  mar- 
ble, The  Entrance  of  Alexander  into  Baby- 
lon^  upon  the  design  of  that  which  is  so 
much  admired  in  stocco  at  the  palace  of 
Monte  Cavallo.  Canova  has  now  finished 
the  group  of  Love  and  a  Nymph,  which 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England  ordered  of 
him.  The  Neapolitan  Minister,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Foscaldi,  has  caused  three  frescos 
of  Dominiqnln,  which  were  in  two  dark 
chambers,  and  in  a  portico,  of  the  palace 
Farnese,  to  be  transferred  to  canvass — an 
operation  which  perfectly  succeeded. 

Discovery  of  extraordinary  Papers, 
A  very  extraordinary  discovery  of  curi- 
osities, literary,  political,  and  historical, 
was  lately  made  at  Rome,  by  Dr.  R.  Wat- 
son, author  of  the  liveH  of  Fletcher  and 
Gordon.  This  gentleman  went  to  Italy 
to  search  for  any  manuscripts  or  reliques 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  might  have 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  strangers  by  the 
last  survivors  of  that  illustrious  family. 
After  much  trouble,  he  discovered  that  the 
executor  of  the  Cardinal  York,  or  Henry 
IX.  as  he  is  often  called,  was  in  possession 
of  a  vast  collection  of  papers,  on  which  he 
placed  so  little  value,  that  he  suffered  them 
to  remain  in  a  garret  without  wmdows, 
exposed  to  every  shower  of  xain.  He, 
therefore,  readily  sold  the  whole  to  the  Dr. 
who  took  possession  of  them,  and  removed 
them  in  carts  to  his  own  apartments,  where 
they  were  seen  by  many  distinguished  En- 
glish visitors  in  Rome.  Dr.  W.  employed 
some  time  in  assorting  and  arranging  them, 
and  he  found  that  they  cousisted  of  nearly 
400,000  separate  articles ;  of  which  about 
£50,000  were  possessed  of  various  degrees 
of  interest.  Among  these  were  nearly  100 
original  letters  of  Fenelon,  many  letters  of 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Swift,  Atterbury,  and 
other  English  writers;  and  a  series  of  let- 
ters, continued  through  a  period  of  nearly 
100  years,  of  every  potentate  and  states- 
man in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  contents  of  many  of  these 
documents  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 


character,  developing  the  plans  which  were 
adopted  at  different  times  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  names  of  the 
promoters  and  partizans  in  Britain  and 
abroad.  Of  course,  the  contents  excited 
much  interest  in  Rome,  and  the  Papa]  go- 
vernment took  alarm  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
posure of  its  own  projects  and  policy.  Dr. 
W.  was  in  consequence  sent  for  by  the 
Papal  secretary  of  state,  who,  from  over- 
tures to  re-purchase,  adopted  threats;  and, 
finally,  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
whole,  and  put  the  worthy  owner  under 
arrest.  He  appealed,  in  vain,  to  the  British 
resident  and  ministers;  and  it  appears,  that, 
after  the  Pope's  ministers  had  duly  ex- 
amined the  whole,  they  caused  a  tender  to 
be  made  of  them  to  the  Prince  Regent  9 
and  a  British  frigate  was  actually  sent  to 
convey  them  to  England  I  Accordingly, 
they  are  now  in  Carlton-house,  and  Dr.  W. 
who,  on  being  enlarged  at  Rome,  set  off 
for  England  to  reclaim  them,  has  obtained 
some  temporary  recom pence.  A  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  investigate  his 
further  claims,  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
however  they  were  over -ruled  l)y  arbitrary 
power  in  Rome,  they  will  he  duly  respecUd 
in  England. 

We  learn  that  the  same  gentlemen,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  al>ove 
subject,  met  with  another  curiosity  which, 
to  the  literary  world,  will  l>e  not  less  in- 
teresting. This  was  a  copy  of  the  poems 
of  Ossiau,  in  the  original  Gaelic,  wliich 
was  brought  from  Scotland  by  one  of  the 
noble  families  who  emigrated  after  the  at- 
tempt in  1715.  The  manuscript  is,  there- 
fore, anterior  to  that  date ;  and  it  containii 
not  only  the  originals  of  Macphersoti's 
translation,  but  many  originals  not  in  Mac- 
pherson*s  edition.  This  would  certainly 
add  mnch  strength  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Macpherson 
was  only  the  translator  of  poems  long  known 
in  Scotland,  and  not  the  inventor  of  them, 
as  many  persons  suppose. 

The  following  statement  of  circumstances, 
however,  connected  with  the  destruction 
of  all  the  records  &c.  of  that  college  at 
Douay,  during  the  revolution,  leaves  but 
little  credibility  to  the  alleged  discovery  :— 

«  The  fact  is  pretty  generally  known, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, ordaining  that  the  whole  papers  of 
the  Scots  and  other  Colleges  of  Douay, 
should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  bf  making 
ball  cartridges,  and  that  this  ruthless  order 
was  publicly  understood  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted to  the  very  letter.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farquharson, 
oow  deceased^  who  formerly  presided  over 
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the  Scots  college  at  Douay,  bat  who  had 
emigrated  duriog  the  reign  of  terror,  na- 
turally desirous  of    ascertaining  how  far 
this  act  of  barbarian  folly  had  been  actually 
carried  into  effect,  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
^tablishment.    The  Rev,  Gentleman,  on 
that    occ^asion,  made  the  strictest  search 
through    the  whole  of  the   College,    and 
every  po-ssible  inquiry  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  its  vicinity,  and  found  to  his  sor- 
row, that  the  general   report  as  to  the  un- 
sparing fajry  of  the  Revolutionists,  was  but 
too  well    founded.     One  article  alone  had 
escaped  their  fangs.     It  was   an   original 
picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  had 
been  left  by  her  Majesty   to  the  College 
when  on  the  eve  of  her  decapitation.     A 
lady  connected  with  the  College  had  con- 
trived to  secrete  it  in  a  chimney,  where  it 
remained   until   the  return   of  royalty   to 
France  made  it  no  longer  dangerous  to 
bring  forth  to  public  view  this  relic.    The 
picture  /las  been  since  splendidly  framed, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  Scots  Col- 
lege  at  Paris,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 
This  pict  ure  was  the  only  part  of  the  valu- 
ables left^  in   the  College  which   Mr.  Far- 
quharson    could  discover  bad  survived  the 
wreck  of    its  fortunes,  nor  could  he  6nd  a 
tingle  wrfitten  documentor  fragment  of  any 
kind.    Al  though  these  circumstances  are 
rather  co-nclusive  against  the  probability 
of  any  suoh  literary  treasure  having  been 
found  by    Mr.  Watson  at  the  College  of 
Douay  as  a  perfect  MS.  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Farquharson  fre- 
quently affirmed  that  there  actually  was  in 
the  repositories  of  the  College  a  very  old 
MS.  copy  of  these  poems,  and  it  is  just  a 
possible  case,  therefore,  that  the  MS.  now 
alluded  to  may,  through  the  discriminating 
tenderness  of  some  of  the  individuals  in- 
trusted with  the  edict  of  the  Convention, 
have  been  saved  from  the  common  ruin. 

Russia. 
Discoveries, 
The  Post  du  Nord  has  published  some 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Cap- 
tain Kotzebue,  commanding  the  Kurck. 
There  are  several  groups  of  islands  situated 
in  the  Great  Ocean,  l)etween  9  and  10 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  189  and  igo 
degrees  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
One  of  those  groupes  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Romanzoe  Islands;  two  others 
of  them  are  natives  called  Radak  and  L\- 
gien.  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  Rus- 
sians were  received  by  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  It  was  a  dangerous  con- 
tusion on  the  breait  which  prevented 
M.   de   Kotzebae    from    conUnuing   his 


voyage  in  the  northern  seas;  the  physician 
apprehended  an  inevitable  death,  if  he 
prolonged  his  stay  in  the  frozen  zone. 
There  was  on  board  only  one  officer  ca- 
pable of  replacing  him.  It  was  impossible 
therefore  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  crew, 
who  would  then  be  placed  without  a 
guide. 

Sciences. 
Hitherto  there  were  counted  in  Russia. 
58  schools  or  seminaries  for  forming  youiig^ 
ecclesiastics,    and    for    which    there  had 
been    appropriated    an    annual    fund     of 
180,000  roubles.    This  fund    having  been 
found  insufficient,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
has  recently  advanced  it  by  an  ukase  tt^ 
300,000  roubles.     The  Emperor  has  also 
permittetl  the  ecclesiastics  of  all   confes- 
sions  in  the  Russian  empire  to  bear  a  sil- 
ver  cross  attached  to  a  button-hole  by  a 
ribband,    similar  to  that  of  the  Order  of 
St.   Wladimir.     The  ukase  published  oa 
this  occasion  says,  that  it  is  **  for  havine 
contributed,    by    their    exhortations  and 
their  zeal,  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  1812  and  1813.''— At  the  University  at 
Moscow  almost  all  the  public  courses  have 
recommenced,    and  it  is  remarked,   that 
the  very  disasters  of  that  city  have  had  a 
favourable  influence  on   the  state  of  the 
sciences.    The  appointments  of  the  pro- 
fessors have  been  augmented,  the  different 
branches  of  the  sciences  have  received  a 
great    development,   and  the   number  of 
stndents  is  augmenting.    The  Gymnasiom 
has  been  opened  anew,  and  perfected  in 
several  of  its  parts.     It  is  the  same  with 
the  schools  in  the  country.     After  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Dow- 
ager, the  grandees  and  wealthy  individuals 
stndy  to  contribute  to.  the  progress  of  in« 
st ruction,  by  donations  and  very  consider- 
able foundations.    The  Count   de  Schoa- 
waloffhas  given   a  sum    150,000  roubles 
for  the  formation  of  a  Gymnasium  at  Mot- 
cow.    The  Counsellor  of  the  Mines,  M. 
Demidow,    has  given  a  sum  of  100,000 
roubles  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  and 
a  similar  sum  to  the  seminaries  of  Kieff 
and  Yarosloff.    The  Count  de  Scheremet- 
jew  has  granted  for  the  foundation  of  an 
establishment  for  poor  persons,  a  fund  of 
one  million  and  a  half  of  roubles,  and 
another  very  considerable  sum  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow.— The  Grand  Chancel- 
lor,   M.   de  Romauzow,    has  established 
upon  his  estates  a  number  of   schools  of 
mutual  instruction.     He   is  getting  built 
at  this  moment  font  churches  of  different 
confessions;  and  the  fact  is  knowa,  that 
he  has  furnished  the  funds  for  the  voyage 
rooiid    the   world,    directed    by    Captain 
Othon  Kotzebue.     Lastly,  the  Cossacks 
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of  the  Don  have  sent  statutes  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  formed  of  massy  silver,  of  the 
natural  size,  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Casan,  at  Pelersburgh. 

SWEDKH. 

The  Suchtelen  Library, 
The  literary  riches  of  the  capital  of 
Sweden  have  been  considerably  augment- 
ed by  the  addition  of  the  tine  library  which 
his  Excellency  General  Suchtelen  has 
brought  from  St.  Petersburgb.  This  Ge- 
neral had  been  occupied  for  the  last  forty 
years  in  formiug  and  completing  Ibis  li- 
brary, which  is  composed  of  nearly 
40,000  volumes,  and  which  is,  above  all, 
remarkable  for  the  choice,  and  the  num- 
ber of  rare  and  precious  works  it  contains. 
A  great  part  of  the  Hotel  occupied  by  the 
General,  as  well  as  an  adjoining  house 
which  he  has  hired,  are  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  receive  those  books,  as  well  as  a  large 
cabinet  of  near  20,000  medals,  a  fiue  col- 
lection of  pictures,  and  several  other  ar- 
tic  Irs  of  art  and  curiosity  which  he  has 
roilectcd. 

Turkey. 
The  Holy  City. 
A  traveller  recently  returned  froni  Syria, 
relates  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  now 
in  the  most  deplorable  state.  Its  popula- 
lation  scarcely  amounts  to  12,000  inhabi- 
tants^ who  mostly  profess  the  Mahomme- 
dan  religion.  The  Turkish  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  are  in  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  allow  no  one  to 
enter  who  does  not  pay  beforehand  for  his 
admission.  Every  stranger  is  obliged  to 
give  18  francs  for  every  visit  he  pays  to 
the  sacred  tomb.  The  sight  of  Jerusalem 
in  our  days  recalls  to  mind  the  most  ter- 
rible prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  even 
deserted  by  the  traveller,  either  through 
diminution  of  faith,  or  dread  of  the  perae- 
cutioDs  of  the  Musselmen. 


CHBONOLOOICAL    METEOROLOGY 

For  aboiui  StvnUeen  Hundred  Yeare. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said,  and 
particnkrly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
about  our  country  having  undergone  great 
changea  in  a  long  series  of  years;  and 
many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard 
from  their  own  elder  friends,  that  they  had 
another  kind  of  sun  and  moon  in  their 
youth,  The  best  answer  to  these  querulous 
^leculations  may  be  fbnnd  in.the  subjoined 
list  of  the  seasons  taken,  from  a  German 
book— «  Pff^er'i  HiHary  tf  ainuUe,  md 
their  Changes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre^ 


cise  condition  of  the  weather  in  ^'.ant 
ages.  The  thermometer  was  not  invented 
till  1590,  by  the  celebrated  Sanclorio;  nor 
was  that  valuable  instrument  reduced  to  a 
correct  standard  before  the  year  1724,  by 
the  skill  of  Fahrenheit.  We  have  hence 
no  observations  of  temperature  which  go 
further  back  than  a  century.  Prior  to  this 
period,  we  must  glean  our  informatioo  from 
the  loose  and  scanty  notices  which  are 
scattered  through  the  old  chronicles,  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  harvest,  the  qvality 
of  the  vintage,  or  the  endurance  of  frost 
and  snow  in  the  winter.  Great  allows oce, 
however,  should  be  made  for  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration,  and  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous which  infect  all  those  rude  historical 
monuments.  Toaldo  and  Pilgram  have, 
with  incredible  industry,  prosecuted  this 
research;  and,  from  a  bulky  work  of  the 
latter,  printed  in  the  German  language  at 
Vicuns,-  in  1788,  we  shall  select  the  most 
remarkable  passages  concerning  the  state 
of  the  weather  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  back,  and  combine  with  them  the 
observations  made  by  Professor  Pfaff,  of 
Kiel.  The  following  years  are  noted  for 
the  severity  of  the  winter: — 

**ln  A.D.  401,  the  Black  Sea  was  en- 
tirely frozen  over. 

"  In  46'2,  the  Danube  was  frozen,  so 
that  Theodomer  marched  over  the  ice,  to 
avenge  hia  brother's  death  in  Swabia. 

**  In  545,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  win- 
ter, that  the  birds  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught  by  the  hand. 

'*  In  76S,  not  only  the  Black  Sea,  but 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  was  frozen 
over.  The  snow  in  some  places  rose  fifty 
fbet  high ;  and  the  ice  was  so  heaped  jn  the 
cities  as  to  push  down  the  walls. 

**  In  800,  the  winter  was  intensely  cold. 

••In  8^2,  the  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  Danulie,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Seine,  were  so  hard  frozen  as  to  l>ear  heavy 
waggons  for  a  month. 

"  In  860,  the  Adriatic  was  frozen. 

**  In  874,  the  winter  was  very  long  and 
severe.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March,  and  incumbered  the  ground  so 
much,  that  the  forests  were  inaoce88il>1e  for 
the  supply  of  fuel. 

*<  In  891 »  and  again  in  893,  the  vines 
were  killed  by  the  frost,  and  the  cattle  pe- 
rished in  their  stalls. 

"In  991*  the  winter  lasted  rery  long, 
with  extreme  severity.  Every  thing  wss 
frozen,  the  crops  totally  failed,  and  famine 
and  pestilence  closed  the  year. 

**  In  1044,  great  quantitrea  of  snow  lay 
on  the  ground.  The  vines  and  fmit-treei 
were  destroyed,  and  famine  eDined. 
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''  In  10679  the  cold  was  so  iatense,  that 
most  of  the  travellers  io  Germaoy  were 
frozen  to  death  on  the  roads. 

^  Id  1194,  the  winter  was  uncommonly 
severe,  and  the  snow  lay  very  long. 

**  In  1 133,  it  was  extremely  cold  in 
Italy;  the  Po  was  frozen  from  Cremona  to 
the  sea;  the  heaps  of  snow  rendered  the 
roads  impaasable,  the  wine  casks  were 
burst,  and  even  the  trees  split,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  frost,  with  immense  noise. 

"  In  1 179,  the  snow  was  eight  feet  deep 
in  Austria,  and  lay  till  Easter.  The  crops 
and  vintage  foiled,  and  a  great  mmrrain 
consumed  the  cattle.    . 

*'  The  winters  of  1209  and  1210  were 
both  of  them  very  severe,  insomuch  that 
the  cattle  died  for  want  of  fodder. 

*'  In  1216,  the  Po  froze  15  ells  deep,  and 
wine  burst  the  casks. 

**  In  1234,  the  Fo  was  again  frozen,  and 
loaded  waggons  crossed  the  Adriatic  to 
Venice.  A  pine  forest  was  killed  by  the 
frost  at  Ravenu. 

*'  In  1236,  the  Danube  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom,  and  remained  long  in  that  state. 

**  In  1261,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in 
Scotland,  and  the  ground  bound  up.  The 
Categat  was  frozen  between  Norway  and 
Jutland. 

''In  1281,  such  qnantities  of  snow  fell 
in  Austria,  as  to  bury  the  very  houses. 

'*  In  1292,  the  Rhine  was  frozen  ove  rat 
Breysach,  and  t>ore  loaded  waggons.  One 
sheet  of  ice  extended  between  Norway 
and  Jutland,  so  that  travellers  passed  with 
ease ;  and  in  Germany,  600  peasants  were 
employed  to  clear  away  the  snow,  for  the 
advance  of  the  Austrian  army. 

"  In  1305,  the  rivers  in  Germany  were 
frozen ;  and  much  distress  was  occasioned 
by  the  scarcity  of  provision  and  forage. 

"  In  1316,  the  crops  wholly  failed  in 
Germany.  Wheat,  which  some  years  be- 
fore sold  in  England  at  6s.  a  quarter,  now 
rose  to  £2. 

"  In  1333,  the  winter  was  so  severe,  that 
both  horse  and  foot  passengers  travelled 
over  the  ice  from  Denmark  to  Lubeck  and 
Dantzig. 

"  In  1339.  the  crops  failed  in  Scotland; 
and  sQch  a  famine  ensued,  that  the  poorer 
people  were  reduced  to  feed  on  grass,  and 
many  of  them  perished  miserably  in  the 
fields.  Yet  in  England  wheat  was  at  this 
time  sold  low  as  3s.  4d.  a  quarter. 

"  In  1344,  it  was  cleir  frost  from  No- 
vember to  March,  and  all  the  rivers  in 
Italy  were  frozen  over. 

"In  1392,  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
were  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  the  trees 
torn  to  pieces. 

«*  The  year  1408  had  one  of  the  coldest 


winters  ever  remembered.  Not  only  the 
Danube  was  frozen  over,  but  the  sea  be« 
tweeo  Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  between 
Norway  and  Denmark ;  so  that  wolves, 
driven  from  their  forests^  came  over  the 
ice  into  Jutland.  In  France^  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  were  destroyed. 

"  In  1423,  both  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  were  frozen.  Travellers  passed 
from  Lul)eck  to  Dantzic.  In  France,  the 
frost  penetrated  into  the  very  cellars.  Corn 
and  wine  failed,  and  men  and  cattle  pe-. 
rished  for  want  of  food. 

'•The  successive  winters  of  1432,  1433, 
and  1434,  were  uncommonly  severe.  It 
snowed  40day8  without  interruption.  All 
the  rivers  of  Germany  were  frozen,  and 
the  very  birds  took  shelter  in  the  towns. 
The  price  of  wheat  rose,  in  England,  to 
27s.  a  quarter,  but  was  reduced  to  58.  the 
following  year. 

"  In  1460,  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and 
both  horse  and  foot  passengers  crossed  over 
the  ice  from  Denmark  to  Sweden.  The 
DanuK)e  x  likewise  continued  frozen  two 
months;  and  the  vineyards  in  Germany 
were  destroyed. 

"  In  l46i,  the  winter  was  so  severe  in 
Flanders,  that  the  wine  distributed  to  the 
soldiers  was  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets. 

"  In  1644,  the  same  thing  happened 
again,  the  wine  being  frozen  into  solid 
lumps. 

"  In  1548,  the  winter  was  very  cold  and 
protracted.  Between  Denmark  and  Ros- 
tock, sledges  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  tra- 
velled over  the  ice. 

"  In  1564,  and  again  in  1565,  the  win- 
ter was  extremely  severe  over  all  Europe. 
The  Scheldt  froze  so  hard  as  to  support 
loaded  waggons  for  three  months. 

"In  1571»  the  winter  was  severe  and 
protracted^  All  the  rivers  in  France  were 
covered  with  hard  and  solid  ice ;  and  fruit 
trees,  e^en  in  Languedec,  were  killed  by 
the  frost. 

"  In  1594f  the  weather  was  so  severe^ 
that  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  were 
frozen,  and  even  the  sea  at  Venice. 

"  The  year  1608  was  uncommonly  cold, 
and  snow  lay  of  immense  depth  even  at 
Padua.  Wheat  rose,  in  the  Windsor  mar- 
ket, from  36s.  to  56s.  a  quarter. 

"  In  1621  and  1622,  all  the  riven  of 
Europe  were  frozen,  and  even  the  Zoyder 
Zee.  A  sheet  of  ice  covered  the  Helles- 
pont ;  and  the  Venetian  fleet  was  choked 
up  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic. 

"  In  1655,  the  winter  was  very  severe^ 
especially  in  Sweden,  The  excessive  qoan* 
titles  of  snow  and  rain  which  fell  did  great 
injury  in  Scotland. 

"  The  wiDten  of  l658,  1659»  and  I66O, 
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intensely  cold.  The  rivers  in  Italy  bore 
heavy  carriag^es^  and  so  much  snow  had 
not  fallen  at  Rome  for  several  centuries. 
It  was  in  1658  that  Charles  X.  of  Sweden 
crossed  the  Little  Belt  over  the  ice,  from 
Flolstein  to  Denmark,  with  his  whole 
army,  foot  and  horse,  followed  by  the  train 
of  ba^o^age  and  artillery.  During  these 
years  the  price  of  grain  was  nearly  doublcl 
in  England?  a  circnmstance  which  con- 
tributed among  other  causes,  to  the  Resto- 
ration. 

•'*  tn  1670,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in 
England  and  in  Denmark,  both  the  Little 
and  Great  Belt  being  frozen. 

**  In  1684,  the  winter  was  excessively 
cold.  Many  forest  trees,  and  even  the 
oaks  in  England,  were  split  by  the  frost. — 
Most  of  the  hollies  were  killed.  Coaches 
drove  along  the  Thames,  which  was  co- 
vered with  ice  eleven  inches  thick.  Al- 
most all  the  birds  perished. 

'*  In  1691,  the  cold  was  so  excessive 
thit  the  famished  wolves  entered  Vienna, 
«ir!  i^tacked  the  cattle,  and  even  men. 

"  Tm(?  winter  of  169'>  was  cxtre«uely  se- 
vere and  protracted.  The  frost  in  Ger- 
many began  in  October,  and  continued  till 
April,  and  many  people  were  frozen  to 
death. 

•*  The  years  l697  and  l6f)9  were  nearly 
as  bad.  In  England,  the  price  of  wheat, 
which,  in  preceding  years,  had  seldom 
reached  to  30s.  a  quarter,  now  amounted 
to  71s. 

•*  In  1709  occurred  that  famous  winter, 
called,  by  distinction,  the  cold  winter.  All 
the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen,  and  even 
the  seas  to  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  frost  it  is  said  pene- 
trated 5  yards  into  the  ground.  Birds  and 
wild  beasts  were  strewed  dead  in  the  field, 
and  men  perished  by  thousands  in  their 
houses.  The  more  tender  shrubs  and  ve- 
getables in  England  were  killed ;  and  wheat 
rose  in  price  from  3/.  to  4^  a  quarter.  In 
the  South  of  France,  the  olive  plantations 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  nor  have 
they  yet  recovered  that  fatal  disaster.  The 
Adriatic  Sea  was  quite  frozen  over,  and 
even  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ^about 
Genoa;  and  the  citron  and  orange-groves 
suffered  extremely  in  the  finest  parts  of 
Italy. 

**  In  1716,  the  winter  was  very  cold.  On 
the  Thames,  booths  were  erected  and  fairs 
held. 

•*  In  1726,  the  winter  was  so  intense, 
that  people  travelled  in  sledges  across  the 
Strait,  frem  Copenhagen  to  the  Province 
of  Scania  in  Sweden. 

**  In  1739»  much  injury  was  done  by  the 
frosty  which  lasted  from  October  till  Afay. 


In  Scotland,  multitndes  of  cattle  and  sheep 
were  buried  in  the  snow;  and  many  of  the 
forest-trees  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
killed. 

"  The  successive  winters  of  1731  and 
1732  %vere  likewise  extremely  cold. 

"  The  cold  of  1740  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  1709.  The  snow  l:iy  eight  or 
ten  feet  deep  iu  Spiiu  and  Portugal.  The 
Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen  over,  and  many 
thousand  persons  walked  or  skaited  on  it' 
At  Leyden,  the  thermometer  fell  10  de- 
grees below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  acale. 
All  the  lakes  in  England  froze;  and  a 
whole  ox  was  roasted  on  the  Thames. 
Many  trees  were  killed  by  the  frost ;  and 
postilions  were  benumbed  in  their  saddles. 
Ill  both  the  years  I709  and  1740,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ordained  a  national  fast  to  be  held,  on  ar- 
count  of  the  dearth  which  then  prevailed. 

"  In  I74i,  the  winter  was  again  very 
cold.  The  Mayne  was  coveresl  seven  weeks 
with  ice :  and  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  peo- 
ple could  hardly  creep  out  of  their  houses 
for  heaps  of  snow. 

"  The  winters  during  the  five  successive 
year,  1745,  1746,  1747,  1748,  and  1749, 
were  all  of  them  very  cold. 

'*  In  1754,  and  again  in  1735,  the  win- 
ters were  particularly  cold.  At  Parb, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sunk  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scale;  and  in  England,  the 
strongest  ale,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  glass, 
was  covered,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  incJi  thick. 

••The  winters  of  1766.  1767,  and  17C8, 
were  very  cold  all  over  Europe.  In  France 
the  thermometer  fell  6  decrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  large  rivers 
and  most  copious  springs  in  many  parts 
were  frozen.  The  thermometer  laid  on 
the  surface  <}f  the  snow  at  Glasgow,  fell 
2  degrees  below  zero. 

"  In  1771 ,  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and 
the  Elbe  was  frozen  to  the  bottom. 

"  In  1776,  much  snow  fell,  and  the  cold 
was  intense.  The  Danube  bore  ice  5  feet 
thick  below  Vienna.  Wine  froze  in  tlie 
cellars,  both  in  France  and  in  Holland. 
Many  people  were  frost  bitten,  and  vast 
multitndes  both  of  tbe  feathered  and  of 
finny  tribes  perished.  Yet  the  quantity 
of  snow  which  lay  on  the  ground  had 
checked  the  penetration  of  the  frost.  Van 
Swindon,  fonnd  i^  Holland,  that  the  earth 
was  congealed  to  tbe  depth  of  21  inches, 
on  a  spot  of  garden  which  had  been  kept 
cleared,  but  only  9  inches  at  another  place 
near  it,  which  was  covered  with  4  inches 
of  snow. 

"  The  soccessive  winters  of  1784  aad 
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1785,  were  aacotnmonly  severe,  insomucb 
that  the  Little  Belt  was  frozen  over. 

"  Id  1789,  the  cold  was  excessive;  and 
again  in  1796,  when  the  Republican  ar- 
mies of  France  overran  Holland. 

"  The  successivn  winters  of  1790  and 
ISOO  were  both  very  cold. 

*'  In  1809,  and  Ag^ain  in  1812,  the  win 
ters  were  remarkably  cold. 


The  years  which  were  extremely  hot 
and  dry,  will  be  more  easily  enumerated : 

"In  765,  the  summer  was  so  hot  that 
the  spring:s  dried  up. 

*'  In  870,  the  |^at  was  so  intense  that 
near  Worms,  the  reapers  dropt  dead  in 
the  fields. 

*'  In  993  an<l  again  in  994,  it  was  so 
hot  that  the  corn  and  frail  were  burnt  up. 

"  The  year  1000  was  so  hot  and  dry, 
that  in  Germany  the  pools  of  water  disap- 
peared, and  the  fish,  being  left  to  stink  in 
the  mnd,  bred  a  pestilence. 

'*  In  1022,  the  beat  was  so  excessive, 

that  both  men  and  cattle  were  struck  dead. 

"  In    1 130,    the    earth    yawned    with 

drought.    Springs  and  rivers  disappeared, 

aiid  even  the  Rhine  was  dried  op  in  Alsace. 

"  In  1 159,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  Italy 
after  the  month  of  May. 

**  The  year  1171  was  extremely  hot  in 
Germany. 

"  In  1233,  the  beat  was  so  great,  espe« 
cially  in  Germany,  that  it  is  said  that  eggs 
were  roasted  in  the  sands. 

"  In  1260,  many  of  the  Hnngarian  sol- 
diers died  of  excessive  heat  at  the  famous 
battle  fought  near  Bela. 

*«  The  consecutive  years  1276  and  1277 
were  so  hot  and  dry,  as  to  occasion  a  great 
scarcity  of  fodder. 

**The  years  1293  and  1294  were  ex- 
tremely hot ;  and  so  were  likewise  1303 
and  1304,  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
having  dried  up. 

*'  In  1333,  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards 
were  burnt  up. 

•*  The  years  139S  and  1S94  were  exces- 
sively hot  and  dry. 

**  In  1447>  the  summer  was  extremely 
hot. 

'*  In  the  successive  years  1473  and  1474, 
the  whole  earth  seemed  on  fire.  In  Hun- 
gary, one  could  wade  across  the  Danube. 
"The  four  consecutive  years,  1538, 
16399  1540,  and  1541,  were  excessively 
hoU  and  the  rivers  dried  up. 

*'In  1556,  the  drought  was  so  great, 
-that  the  springs  failed,  in  England,  wheat 
vose  from  8s.  to  d3s.  a  quarter. 
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''  The  years  I6l5  and  1616  were  very 
dry  over  Europe. 
"  In  1646,  it  was  extremely  hot. 
*'  In  1652,  the  warmth  was  veiy  great, 
the  summer  being  the  drycst  ever  known 
in  Scotland  ;  yet  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
had  happened  that  year,  on  Monday,  the 
S4th  of  March,  which  hence  received  the 
appellation  of  Mirk  Monday, 

**  I'he  summer  of  1679  was  remarkably 
hot.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  minions 
of  tyranny,  who  in  that  calamitous  period 
harassed  the  poor  presbyterians  in  Scotland 
with  captious  questions,  having  asked  a 
shepherd  in  Fife,  whether  the  killing  of 
the  notorious  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  Slf 
Andrew's,  (which  bad  happened  in  May) 
was  murder,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not 
tell,  but  there  had  been  fine  weather  ever 
since. 

**  The  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  excessively  warm,  and  the  two 
following  years  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

<<  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in 
1718,  at  the  distance  precisely  of  100 
years  from  the  present,  the  weather  was 
exfremely  hot  and  dry  all  over  Europe. 
The  air  felt  so  oppressive,  that  all  the 
theatres  were  shut  in  Paris.  Scarcely  any 
rain  fell  for  the  space  of  9  months,  and 
the  springs  and  rivers  were  dried  up.  The 
following  year  was  equally  hot.  The  ther- 
mometer at  Paris  rose  to  98  degrees  by 
Fahrenheifs  scale.  The  grass  and  corn 
were  quite  parched.  In  some  places,  the 
fruit  trees  blossomed  two  or  three  times. 

**  Both  the  years  1723  and  1724  were 
dry  and  hot. 

'*  The  year  1745  was  remarkably  warm 
and  dry,  but  the  following  year  was  still 
hotter;  insomuch  that  the  grass  withered, 
and  the  leaves  dropt  from  the  trees.  Nei- 
ther rain  nor  dew  fell  for  several  months ; 
and  on  the  Continent,  prayers  were  of- 
fered up  in  the  churches  to  implore  the 
bounty  of  refreshing  showers, 

**  In  1748,  the  summer  was  again  very 
warm. 

"  In  17My  it  was  likewise  extremely 
warm. 

"The  years  1760  and  176 1  were  hoth 
of  them  remarkably  hot;  and  so  was  tli« 
year  1763. 
*'  1774.  it  was  excessively  hot  and  dry. 

"  Both  the  years  1778  and  1779  were 
warm  and  very  dry. 

**  The  year  1778  was  also  very  hot  and 
dry ;  and  of  the  same  ctiaracter  was  181 1» 
famous  for  its  excellent  vintage,  and  dis- 
tingnlshed  by  the  appearance  uf  a  brilliaot 
comet" 

3C 
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PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

ApHl  13 — Lord  Liverpool  brought 
down  a  Message  from  the  Prince  Regent 
intimating  the  intended  unkon  of  the  Dulce 
of  Clarence  with  the  Princess  of  Saxe 
Meinengen,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
with  the  Princess  of  Hesse.  : 

April  15.— On  the  motion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  an  account  was  ordered 
of  the  present  income  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

Lord  Liverpool  then  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Royal  Message.  He  stated,  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  propose 
an  addition  of  ]9»500/.  a  year  to  the  in- 
come of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of 
1S,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  A 
similar  sum  was  to  have  been  proposed 
for  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  event  of  his 
marriage.  It  was  judged  proper  to  pro- 
pose a  grant  to  the  same  amount  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  he  knew  of  no- 
thing in  his  conduct  or  that  of  the  Duch- 
ess, which  should  subject  them  to  the  stig- 
ma of  having  no  Parliamentary  provision 
upon  their  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester had  declined  to  apply  to  Parliament; 
but  his  present  income  approximated  that 
which  was  now  proposed  for  the  junior 
branches,  bdng  28,000/.  a  year.  If  the 
intended  settlements  should  undergo  mo- 
difications in  another  place,  it  would  be 
for  their  Lordships  to  consider  them  when 
tent  up  in  separate  Bills;  but  he  hoped 
the  allowances  would  not  be  so  reduced 
as  to  prevent  the  intended  mstrimonial 
alliances.  The  illustrious  persons  would, 
he  was  authorized  to  states  be  satisfied 
with  about  half  the  sum  that  had  been 
mentioned.  The  Noble  Lord  stated  that 
these  grants  would  not  create  any  new 
burthens,  as  10,000/.  a  year  had  fallen 
in  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  50,000/.  a  year  would  fall  in  next 
year,  upon  the  complete  liquidation  of 
the  Prince  Regents  debts.  He  concluded 
with  moving  an  Address,  which  was^  as 
usual,  an  echo  to  the  Message. 

Lord  Ring  moved  an  amendment,  ex- 
pressing a  confident  hope  that  such  pro 
visions  as  might  be  necessary  would  be 
made,  without  creating  the  necessity  of 
any  additional  burthens  on  the  people. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  supported  by  the  Mar- 
qulsses  of  Buckingham  and  Lansdowne,and 
Lords  DeDunstanville,  Holland,  and  Gros- 
▼enor,  and  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Athol, 


and  Lords  Erskine^  Rolle,  and  Lauderdale. 
It  was  then  negatived  without  a  divisMKiy 
and  the  original  Address  was  agreed  to. 

April  16. — The  Duke  of  Montrose  re- 
ported that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  waited  on  with  the  Ad- 
dress voted  in  reply  to  the  Message  re- 
specting the  Royal  marriages,  and  had 
graciously  received  the  same. 

HOi;SE  OF  COMMONS,  J/nri/ 9. 

Two  petitioDS  weie  presented  in  favoor 
nf  the  Cotton  Manufactories*  Regolation 
Bill.  Sir  J.Graham  said,  many  of  the 
signers  of  the  present  petitions  were  dis- 
earded  and  worthless  i^orkmen.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  free  labour :  and  bad  not 
free  labour  existed  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
never  sliould  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat 
in  that  House.  After  a  genera]  converaa- 
tion  the  petitions  were  received. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  addressed  the  Honas 
on  a  question  of  privilege.  He  stated  that 
last  November  twelvemonths,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane  declared  himself  a  candi- 
date for  Lanarkshire  at  the  next  election. 
In  his  favour,  and  against  bim  (Lord  A. 
Hamilton),  the  whole  infinence  of  Govero- 
ment  and  their  partisans  wasexerted»  which 
of  itself  was  unfair  and  improper.  Jn  ad- 
dition to  this  influence,  it  appeared  by  a 
letter  which  be  should  read,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Peer  (Lord  Douglas)  waa  used 
against  him.  The  letter  was  from  an  under 
factdr  of  that  Peer»  and  was  to  tbefoUowtog 
eflTccl  :— 

G/ojgrov,  24fA  Mm^f  1817. 

**  Dear  Sir^Accorditig  to  your  desire  I 
communicated  to  Lord  Douglas  year  wish 
to  have  a  situation  under  Government  for 
your  young  friend,  Mr.  Dyke :  and  1  am 
authorized  to  state,  that  if  you  support  his 
Lordship's  views  in  politics  at  the  flrst  elec- 
tion ,  his  Lordship  will  secure  an  eligible 
situation  for  your  friend,  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  as  you  are  in- 
dependent of  the  Hamilton  fkmily,  i  think 
you  should  accept  of  Lord  Douglas's  offer. 
If  you  have  not  made  a  promise  to  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  I  think  you  have  good 
ground  to  get  clear  off ;  for  by  what  you 
mention  regarding  vour  vote,  you  certainly 
have  not  Men  well  nsed.  If  an  applica- 
tion is  made  to  you  from  the  Hamilton  fa- 
mily, to  promise  your  vote,  I  think  you 
should  not  grant  it  until  I  see  you  in  Glas- 
gow, when  I  will  tfell  yon  all  about  it  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane  is  not  at  home  now, 
or  [  would  have  written  more  particnlai^ 
Have  the  goodness  not  to  mention  this  mat* 
ter  until  the  whole  is  arranged.  I  write  to 
70u  in  hope  thst  IlUftll  have  iba  pleanirt 
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of  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Dyke  at  Glasgow. 
—Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)  "  Tmohias  Fbrodsoh.*' 

Directed  to  William  Dyke,  Esq. 

Lord  A.H.  said  he  had  written  on  the 
lubject  to  Lord  Douglas,  who  returned  a 
general  sort  of  denisil  as  to  his  having  given 
any  authority  to  Ferguson  to  write  such  a 
letter.  He  concluded  with  raoving»  that 
Thomas  Feri^uson  be  ordered  to  attend  on 
thesis!  instant. 

^  Mr.  W.  Dundas  snid»  that  Lord  Douglas 
assured  htm  he  had  never  given  any  au- 
thority for  writing  the  letter  in  question. 
*•  Those  who  lived  in  glass  houses  should 
not  be  the  first  to  throw  stones.**  The 
Koble  Lord. should  recollect  that  letters 
had  been  written  by  a  Peer  in  support  of 
his  election  for  the  county  of  Lanark. 

Mr.  C.  NVynn  thought  that  the  Houiie 
Would  be  forgetful  of  its  own  dignity,  if  it 
did  not  prosecute  with  the  utmost  severity 
that  the  forms  of  the  constitution  would 
allow. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  there  was  no 
reason  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Douglas,  and  if  Ferguson  was  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  it  should  be  in  the  Courts 
below,  and  not  by  calling  him  to  the  bar, 
where  he  would  be  placed  iu  the  situation 
of  criminating  himself. 

Mr.  Broogtiam  supported  the  motion,  but 
t»n  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  Bathurst,  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Privileges. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  Mr.  Ward  moved  the  grants 
for  the  service  of  the  Ordnance,  whjch, 
fter  some  conversation,  were  agreed  to. 

jifr.  Vansittart  then  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
continuing  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
by  the  Bank. 

Sir'C.  Monck  observed,  that  instead  of 
the  surplus  of  1,400,0001.  held  out  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  would 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  and  sinking 
fand,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure, 
of  5,000,0001.  The  Bill  was  read  the 
first  time.  A  6i1l  was  then  introduced,  to 
authorize  bankers  in  England  and  Ireland 
to  issue  promissory  notes  under  the  value 
of  51.  upon  a  deposit  of  stock  or  other  Go- 
rernment  security.  The  Bill  was  then 
read  the  first  time,  and  after  a  loug  con- 
versation, was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Surgery  Elegulation  Bill  waa  op- 
posed by  several  Members,  and  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  ahecond  time  this  day  six 
months;  by  which  it  is  lost  for  the  Srasion. 

The  I^rd  Advocate  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
regulate  the  fundi  of  the  Hoyal  Scotch 
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burghs.  Hitherto  the  magistrates  of  those 
burghs  had  given  in  their  accounts  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  iu  Scotland,  without 
any  check  on  their  proceedings ;  he  should* 
therefore,  propose,  that  these  accounts 
should  t)e  produced  to  the  burgesses  before 
they  were  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Exchequer;  but,  as  this  might  not  be  en- 
tirely effectual  in  preventing  ahnves,  a 
power  was  to  be  given  to  five  burgesses, 
to  make  representations  on  the  subject  to 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  He  then  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  accounting,  tot  the  common  good 
and  revenue  of  the  royal  burghs,  and 
comptrolling  their  expenditure. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  approved  of  the  Bill 
so  far  as  it  went.  The  burghs  had,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  been  asking  this 
boon,  but  it  had  been  persevering! y  and 
invariably  denied,  till  many  of  them  were 
reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Btit  the  Bill  did 
not  do  away  with  the  self-election  of  the 
Magistrates,  which  had  led  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  their  funds.  The  corruption  of 
those  burghs  had  gone  on  from  year  to 
year,  till  it  wait  admitted  by  Judgea  that 
various  statutes  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  the  Bill  was 
sufliciently  wide  to  cure  all  the  grievances 
complained  of,  as  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  funds. 

After  some  conversation  l>etween  the 
Learned  Lord  and  Sir  J.  Newport,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  law,  according  to 
which  statutes  might  go  into  desuetude  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

April  Id.  Lord  Castlereagh  brought 
down  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  to 
the  same  effect  with  that  delivered  in  the 
Upper  House  and  moved  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
tomorrow.  He  should,  when  that  motion 
was  disposed  of,  move  an  Address,  generally 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  Message 
into  con&ideroiiou. 

Mr.  Tieruey  asked  why  the  House  wiia 
not  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
positions to  be  made  in  the  Committee. 
There  had  been  a  meeting  that  day  of  be- 
tween 60  and  6o  Memtiers  at  the  house 
of  a  Minister,  and  they  were  told  what  it 
seemed  Parliament  could  not  t)e  informed 
of  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Protheroe  also  alluded  to  reports^ 
which,  if  true,  would  induce  him  to  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  in  the  course  he 
proposed  to  take  he  was  only  adhering  to 
invariabltt  practice. 

Mr.  Brougham  approved  of  Mr.  Prothe- 
roe*8  idea  as  to  a  call  of  the  House,  and  sug* 
getted  that  the  Hotts^  Ihould  hare  acorrecf 
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^atement  of  tbe  existing  iDCoroes  of  Ihe 
Royal  Dukes. 

Mr.  Methueo,  said  he  should  move  for 
such  a  return. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.Curwen,and  Mr. 
Brand,  urged  the  impropriety  of  additional 
grants,  in  the  present  over-burthcned  state 
of  the  country. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.Bennet, 
Sir  C.  Monck,  and  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  motion 
for  referring  the  Message  to  a  Committee 
to-morrow  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  Regeiit,  upou  which  Mr. 
Brougham  proposed  an  amendment,  im- 
porting that  the  House  would  make  such 
provision  for  the  Royal  Dukes,  as  might 
be  consistent,  "  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
present  burthened  state  of  the  people  of 
this  country.** 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  Sir 
G.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  L.  Keck, 
Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Abercrombv,  and 
opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Cocks, 
and  Mr.  Plunkett. 

On  a  division,  it  was  negatived  by  144 
to  93. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Blood-money 
Abolition  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  as  going 
too  far  in  the  abolition  of  rewards;  the 
question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  with- 
out a  division,  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly 
read  a  second  time. 

April  ]4»  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  presented 
a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bone,  praying  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  erect  water- works  for  the  supply 
of  their  own  parish.  He  moved  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  and  a  Committee 
appointed . 

Mr.  Walter  Burrell  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee,  to  Inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  laws  restraining  the  trade  of 
Wool  in  Great  Britain. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  D. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  G.  Shiffner,  and  Mr.  H.  Sum- 
ner, and  opposed  by  Lord  Lascellcs,  Mr. 
Curweu,  Alderman  Atkins,  Sir  J.  Graham, 
and  Mr.  F.  Lewis :  and,  on  a  division,  was 
negatived  by  88  to  85. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  to  pospone  the 
consideration  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Mes- 
sage until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Broutrham  severely  censured  the 
meeting  at  Fife-house,  as  tending  to  render 
disruMions  in  Parliament  a  mere  farce.  Tjic 
Noble  Lord  asked  for  further  time,  on  a  ques- 
tion which  he  knew  that  he  dared  not  then, 
though  upon  his  own  notice,  bring  before 
the  House  aod  the  country. 


Lord  Castfereagh  cooteoded  tfaat  there 
was  nothing  unconstilutioaal  in  the  course 
taken  by  Ministers.  The  observations  of 
the  learned  Gentleman  were  only  part  of  a 
system  to  vilify  and  run  down  tbe  admioi- 
stration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  if  the  object  of  his 
Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  (Mr.  Broagbam) 
had  been  to  attack  and  run  down  tbe  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  tbe  attempt  was 
perfectly  unnecessary,  for  surely  no  Minis- 
try had  ever  so  much  vilified  tbesMelves 
(hear,  hear).  He  believed  siocerely  that 
'.lothing  less  than  the  Noble  i^ordTs  total 
abandonment  of  the  whole  propoatioii 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large. 

A  Her  some  observations  betweeo  Lord 
Folkestone,  Lord  Castlereagh's  motioa  waa 
agreed  to. 

April  15. — Lord  George  Beresford  re- 
peated the  Prince  Regent's  answer  to  the 
Address  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princeai 
Elizabeth. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Pancras  Poor 
Bill  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  SoKritor 
General,  postponed  to  this  day  aix  nootlia. 

The  House  having  then  gooeintoa  Coa- 
mittee  on  the  Prince  Regent's  Message 
relative  to  the  intended  marriages  of  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Cambi Sge,  Lord 
Castlereagh  addressed  the  House  at  great 
length  on  the  subject.  He  stated,  Uiey 
would  propose,  as  the  lowest  sua  whicli 
could  support  the  marriage  eatabii^i»eDtB, 
an  additional  allowance  of  lOfiOOl  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  eoOOl  to  the 
junior  Dukes.  He  concluded  with  noviag 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  ClareDce. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  some. 
and  opposed  by  others.  Several  objected 
to  any  provision  for  the  Duke  of  Camber- 
land;  On  a  division,  Mr.  Sumner*!  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  19S  to  184.  The  re^ 
suit  was  received  with  loud  shoiiti  of  ap- 
plause; amidst  which,  wre  understand, 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  aod  obserredv 
that  since  the  House  had  thought  proper 
to  refuse  the  larger  sum  to  the  Dake  ti 
Clarence,  he  believed  he  might  say  I  bat 
the  negociation  for  the  marriage  might  be 
considered  at  an  end. — ^Tbe  Cbainoao  tbea 
reported  progress. 

Jpnl  16 Mr.  W.  Smith  made  sone 

observations  on  the  practice  of  JSateats  ia 
Aid,  and  observed,  that  in  the  year  pre* 
vious  to  his  motion  on  the  subject,  no  lea 
than  222  had  been  issued ;  bat  after  the  bifl 
passed,  there  were  but  six  in  six  montha. 
He  moved  that  the  original  documeats 
laid  before  the  Committee  of  tbe  Ho«« 
last  year  by  the  Remembrancer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  sboold  now  be  re^ 
turned  to  the  proper  officer. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  informed  the  House, 
that  he  had  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, and  apprized  him  of  the  vote  of 
the  preceding  night.  Hia  Royal  Highuesi, 
ia  rtfply,  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
with  the  allowance  offered  he  could  not 
maintain  a  proper  establishment,  in  the 
event  of  his  marriage,  without  the  liability 
of  running  into  debt;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  de- 
clining to  avail  himself  of  the  vote  of  the 
House. 

The  House  having  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Prince  Regent's  Message, 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  an  additional 
grant  of  6000/.  a  year  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  principle 
that  6000/.  should  be  granted  to  the  junior 
branches ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  granted, 
why  bad  Ministers  commenced  with  the 
youngeitt,  passing  by  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  who  had  most  worthily  taken 
measures  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrances 
without  additional  burthen  to  the  coun- 
try ?  To  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  least 
of  all  was  such  an  allowance  necessary. 
He  had  already  1  ^,000/.  a  year  here,  be- 
sides free  lodgings  and  a  free  table  in  a 
royal  palace ;  he  had  6000/.  a  year  in 
Hanover;  and  having  always  been  an  eco- 
aofnist,  he  had  considerable  savings  in  our 
funds.  But  if  the  allowance  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  marry,  let  the  great 
property  of  the  heads  of  the  Royal  Family 
be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

Lord  Castlereagh  protested  against  the 
line  of  argument  taken  by  the  preceding 
speaker,  for  its  tendency  to  the  double 
course  of  invidious  reflection  and  invidious 
comparison.  There  was  no  other  reason 
for  proposing  the  vote  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bricigev  but  that  the  negociatioo  for  his 
marriage  had  been  long  in  train.  He  did 
not  think  the  House  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  emoluments  of  the  temporary 
situation  which  the  Duke  held  in  Hanover, 
at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his  illustrious 
brother. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  discussion  the  grant 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  P.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Plunkett. 
On  a  division  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
177  to  95. 

The  resolution  for  a  jointure  to  the 
Princess  of  Hesse  was  carried  without  a 
division. 

Liord  Castlereagh  then  proposed  a  grant 
of  6000I.  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  not 
intending  to  press  the  vote  to  a  division,  as 
the  sense  of  Parliament  had  already  been 


expressed  as  inimical  to  the  grant.  This  he 
lamented  greatly,  but  his  sense  of  duty  com* 
pel  led  him  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  opposed  the  grant.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  a  dower  would  be 
granted  to  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Wrottesley  said,  it  would  be  a  harsh 
proceeding  to  vote  a  dower  to  the  Duchess^ 
and  refuse  a  grant  to  the  Duke. 

On  a  division, the  motion  for  a  grant  to  the 
Duke  was  negatived  by  \AS  to  1S6. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed  an  al- 
lowance of  60001.  a  year  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,  in  case  of  her  surviving  the 
Duke. 

After  a  warm  altercation  between  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Croker  the  Resolution 
was  unanimonsly  agreed  to* 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  the 
Resolution  was  adopted. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Office,  Oct.  20,  1818. 

The  Public  will  naturally  expect  this 
month's  Periscope  to  open  with  the  con* 
flideration  of  the  Agreement  among  tbo 
Allied  Powers  to  withdraw  the  Army  of 
Occupation  from  the  station  it  has  held 
the  three  years  last  past,  on  the  soil,  and 
among  the  fortresses  of  France.  This 
determination  acceded  to,  as  it  appears, 
without  difficulty,  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  act  of  War,  rather  than 
the  first  act  of  Peace:  but  we  who  are 
well  known  to  be  friends  of  Peace,  most 
willingly  consider  it  as  the  first  act  of 
Peace,  rather  than  the  last  act  of  War. 

It  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  extraordinary 
events :  and  it  strikes  us  as  being  proper  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  from  the  very 
commencement  of  those  actions  which  hare 
led  to  it,  something  extraordinary  was 
either  included  or  anticipated. 

When  Buonaparte  signed  the  very  extra* 
ordinary  agreement  with  the  Sovereigns  by 
which  he  abandoned  his  Elhpire,  as  Sove- 
reign of  the  French  Nation,*  April  11, 
1814.  it  was  thought  perfectly  unaccount- 
able that  he  should  survive  his  downfall. 
Even  Marshall  Ney*s  broad  hint,  by  his 
brace  of  pistols,  was  lost  on  him.  But  he 
himself  knew  that  he  had  othe;  «thoughts. 

It  was  not  without  meaning  that  he  or- 
dered nearly  a  hundred  baggage  waggons 
laden  with  money,  furniture,  bronzes,  pic- 
tures, statues,  and  books:  with  his  Royal 
carriages,  &c.  to  accompany  him  to  Elba  j 
nor  was  it  without  mesning  that  he  boasted 
to  the  Commissaries  appointed  to  attend 
him  thither,  that  he  had  received  in  one 

•  Comp.  Lit.  Pin.  Vol,  xv.  p.  602. 
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nt;^hf  more  than  a  tboosand  addretsei  to 
rewine  the  govern meot-^e  me  tmw  dteide 
^nepatpartir.  Je  putt  expiiquer  manUt' 
«fl«U  a  mes  g^ardes,  queltimt  U9  moiifs,  qui 

^^JiC^    RBVO^UER    MOK    ABDICATIOIT. 

There  can   be   do  doubt  but  what  hia 
delsi>8  at   Foiitaiobteau  had   this  object  : 
iodiiig  it  ttiiatUiuable,  hia  laat  words  to  his 
ioldiera  had  a  further  view:  •*  Aditu, 
enfant  /  Couservez  man  smtvemir 


nsM 


Thin  view  was  declared  with  aufficieiitdia. 
tjnctiiesa,  when  he  addre«ed  a  proclama 
tioii  to  the  French  garrison  then  leaving 
the  Island  of  Elba,  thnt  he  would  take 
Milo  pay,  all  those  officera  and  aoldiert 
who  were  willing  to  serve  liim  :  he  boasted 
of  having  enrolled  /our  thmtmiiuL  What 
OMild  he  want  with/our  thousand  troops  ou 
Elba?  and  General  Roller,  to  whom  he 
discfoaed  the  secret,  correctly  announced 
that  after  such  a  step,  his  expected  pension 
would  never  be  paid  him  :— for  who  would 
famish  arms  of  such  immense  power,  which 
could  only  be  Ubed  against  themselves? 
Extraordinary  was  bis  good  fortune  in 
laadmg  undetected  on  French  ground— 
extraordinary  waa  the  aomnolency  of  the 
French  Ministry :  hia  pasaage  to  Paria  was 
■ot  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  was  a  well 
planned  accommodation  to  bis  scheme,  ex- 
ecuted with  great  dexterity.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  hia  lyings^  pub- 
lic or  private  be  never  dealt  in  truth.  The 
extraordinary  hundred  dayadoaed  with  the 
most  extraordinary  battle  of  Waterloo— 
the  occupation  of  Paris— and  Peace. 

But  tlie  occupation  of  France  waa  no  less 
extraordinary  J  and  that  is  now  raised  in  a 
maimer  so  prompt,  so  effectual,  and  so  de- 
ckive,  that  perhaps,  it  is  really,  the  most 
Mtraonliiiar>  event  of  the  wliole  history. 
Future  French  historiauv  uill  endeavour  to 
pervert  or  to  conceal  many  of  the  facts  we 
bave  alluded  to:  by  a  dextroua  turn  of 
phraseology,  they  will  keep  out  of  aight 
much  that  oflenda  them;  aud  thev  would 
paaaoverin  silence  the  main  fact'if  they 
couUJ.  To  prevent  thb  chicanery,  so  far 
aa  (lur  power  extends,  we  find  it  our  duty 
to  fEive  at  length  the  Document  by  which 
this  delermitiattoii  of  the  Sovereigna  of 
Europe  baa  been  announced  to  the  world 

TREATY  FOR  THE   EVACUATION  OF 
FRANCE. 

In  the  name  of  i^e  H^Jyand  lodivishle  Tra- 
nity. 

Their  M^f^ties  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  King  of  PniHia«  and  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  RuMiiaii,  haviiijf  n-pairedto  Aix-liuCh«pelle, 
and  thi-ir  MajeKlies  the  Kiug  of  France  and 
Navaw,  and  Ihp  Ring  of  ibe  kingdom  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  Irrland,  b  -log  sent  their 
Flenipotentiaries,  th^  Miqi^^,  of  Mw   *▼« 


Courts  having  asscmUed  hi  coiiCefeoce.  and  ibe 
Ffvoeh  Plenipotentiary  having  made  ksovs, 
IhnI  in  emisronenee  of  ibe  stnte  of  Fraaoep 
and  the  &iihAil  Xecolion  of  Ibe  tf^nty  of 
November  20.  1815,  bia  asost  CbrtatiaB  Ma- 
jpsly  «as  drainms  that  ibe  aailitary  occvpntiflm 
stipulated  by  the  Afth  article  of  the  cnid 
trtnty,  should  cease  as  toon  aa  poaaible,  tte 
Ministry  of  tbe  Omrts  of  Anttria.  IVnMia, 
Great  Brilam,  and  Rnasia,  (the  nnoMa  of 
the  PowerK  are  placed  in  the  alpbabeiiol 
order),  after  having,  in  concert  viih  the  aaid 
Plenipotentiary  of  France,  malort-Iy  esamiocd 
erery  thing  that  could  baYe  an  inancncc  <w 
such  aa  important  decision,  dtclared,  that 
tbdr  Sovereigns  vonki  admit  the  prinripte  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  French  territoey  at  the 
end  of  the  tbuti  year  of  the  oceapatioa,  awl 
vishiog  to  consolidate  thir  n-aohitioa  in  s 
formal  convention,  and  to  s^cnre  at  the  mmm 
lime  tlie  definitive  evecolion  of  the  said  tieaty 
their  Majesties  named  (hrre  Ibllow  the  immcn 
of  the  Ministry),  who  have  agreed  nBom  Xhm 
following  articles :-~ 

Art  1.  The  troops  composing  the  Army  of 
Occupation  shall  be  withdrawn  trotu  the  Fienck 
territory  by  the  30tb  of  November  oezt,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  %  The  stroug  places  and  fortreaaea 
which  the  said  troops  now  occtipj,  nhall  be 
surrendered  to  commissioners  named  Ibr  iJiat 
prrpoae  by  his  moat  Chriatian  Majesty,  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  tbe 
occupation,  conformably  to  the  nmtb  article 
of  the  convention  concluded  in  eaecntioa  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  November  20. 
1815. 

Art.  3.  The  sum  destined  to  provide  lor 
the  pay,  the  equipment,  and  lb*  clothing  of  Ibe 
troops  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  shaft  be 
all  paid  in  cases,  till  the  30tb  of  November 
next,  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  baa  ex* 
isted  since  the  1st  of  December  IM7. 

Art.  4.  All  the  pecuniary  arrangemcnla  be- 
tween France  and  the  Allied  Powera  baring 
been  regulated  and  settled,  the  sum  remaining 
to  be  paid  by  France  to  complete  the  execution 
of  tbe4tb  article  of  the  treaty  of  November 
1815,  is  definitively,  fixed  at  965  million  of 
francs. 

Alt.  5.  Of  this  sum,  the  aasount  of  100 
millions  of  eliective  value  shall  be  peid  by 
an  inscription  of  rentes  on  the  great  book  of  the 
Pablic  Debt  of  France,  bearing  interest  fiom 
the  22d  of  September,  1818.  The  said  in- 
scriptions  shall  be  received  at  the  rate  of  Ibe 
funds  on  the  Mh  Octuber,  1815. 

Art.  6.  The  remaining  165  aiilKona  ahall  be 
,  paid  by  nine  monthly  instalments,  commencing 
with  the  6tbof  January  next,  by  drafts  on  the 
houses  of  Hope  and  Co.  and  Baring,  Brothera, 
and  Co.  la  the  same  manner  the  inscription  of 
.  rentes,  mentioned  in  the  above  mticle  sbnil  be 
delivered  to  commissioners  of  the  Courts  of 
Austria,  Great  BriUin,  Prussia,  and  Rotsia, 
by  lh«  royal  treasury  of;  Fmnce,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  complete  and  datnitive  evacuatioo  of 
the  French  territory. 

An.  7v  At  the  «une  epoch,  the 
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sionen  of  tbe  Mtd  CourCi  shall  deliTertothe 
tcjbI  tmiury  of  France^  the  six  obligatiom 
{"emgagememttjf  ook  yet  discharged  CaequUieiJt 
which  shall  remsiD  io  their  haads  of  the  16 
obii^tions  ^gngofftmenUj  delivered  coofor. 
mahly  to  the  second  article  of  the  ooiiTen- 
tioii  ooncladed  for  the  execation  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  20th  of  Norember,  1815.  Tbe 
aaid  Commissioners  shall  at  tbe  same  time  de- 
liver tbe  inscriptions  of  7  millions  of  reafer, 
created  in  virtue  of  the  ith  article  of  the  said 
convention. 

Art.  8.  Tlie  present  convention  shall  he  ratl- 
fiedy  and  the  ratifications  excbnnged  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  the  course  of  15  days,  or  sooner' 
if  possible,  in  the  faith  of  which  tbe  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  herewith  signed  their 
names,  and  affixed  to  it  their  seals  nod  arms. 
Done  at  Aix.1a-ChapeUe,  tbe  9tb  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  Grace  1818. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  different 
ministers.] 

We  have  found  tbe  above  Treaty  confor- 
mable to  our  will,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  confirmed  and  ratified  tbe  same,  as 
we  do  now  confirm  and  ratify  it  for  our  heirs 
and  successors. 

[Here  follow  the  signatniea  of  tbe  Sove- 
reigns, with  the  specification  of  the  different 
years  of  their  several  reigns.] 

Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Oct.  17»  1818. 

Thus  has  terminated  witbont  difficulty 
one  of  the  moit  difficult  transactions  of 
modern  days.  The  unanimity  with  which 
if  has  been  executed,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest stated,  and  tbe  person  by  whom  it 
was  made,  afford  matter  of  serious,  and  we 
trust  of  pleasing  speculation  in  our  contem- 
plations of  futurity.  We  shall  observe, 
that  the  general  good  behaviour  of  this 
army, — for  we  have  heard  of  few,  very  few 
complaints— is  wonderful.  We  doubt  not, 
but  what  industrious  vagabonds  might 
pick  up  a  few  scandalous  anecdotes  from 
among  the  hosts  of  such  a  numerous  body 
of  men ;  but,  speaking  generally,  this  army 
has,  by  its  good  conduct,  done  honour  to 
its  profession }  and  to  the  mighty  power  of 

DISGIPLINB. 

In  looking  forward,  so  far  as  we  lawfully 
niay,  the  first  symptom  of  future  satisfac- 
tion is,  the  continued  union  of  the  Sove- 
reigns. As  no  cause  now  appears  for  dis- 
union, hereafter,  we  hope  that  this  augurs 
a  peace  of  long  continuance ;  not  a  fretful, 
angry,  peevish  truce,  neitherwa  r  nor  peace, 
but,  a  fair,  honourable,  permanent,  conso- 
lidated Peace.  We  hope,  secondly,  to  see 
every  power  reduce  its  army,  to  as  low  an 
establishment  as  possible;  and  this  being 
done  by  mutual  good  understanding,  will 
contribute  much  to  justify  our  augury. 

Great  Britain  is  the  first  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  reduction.  The  army  is  officially 
reduced  more  than  33,000  men :  that  is  to 


say,  tbe  bone  about  6000  men  ;  some  m 
whole  regiments,  others,  so  many  men  per' 
troop.  Tbe  foot  forces  are  in  like  manner  to 
be  reduced  nearly  85,000  men.  The  officers, 
of  course,  retaining  their  honours,  and  their 
half-pay.  These  with  their  attendants,  su- 
pernumeraries^ &c.  make  the  full  number 
we  have  stated.  Thus  will  the  army  list 
be  (hereased;  but  tbe  pension  list  inertoied* 

And  now  we  give  this  advice  to  our 
country :  Suffer  not  the  teienee  of  war  to 
decline;  but,  be  not  anxious  about  the  art 
of  war.  Whatever  improvements  are  the 
fruits ofintellect  and  study, cherish ;  whether 
they  consist  m  building  of  ships  or  prepar- 
ing them  for  action ;  whether  the  officer 
be  better  instructed  to  his  dnty  as  a  man,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  soldier.  Britain  will  never 
want  soldiers  or  sailors;  but  those  who 
know  any  thing,  know  the  great  danger 
she  was  in,  of  wanting  competent  officers. 

We  may  probably,  resume  tbe  subject ; 
for  all  our  countrymen  have  not  clearly  un- 
derstood this  fact:  but,  at  present,  we  fore- 
see a  struggle  of  anothef  kind ;  and  one 
that  we  have  repeatedly  announced.  We 
know  that  a  war  of  Commercial  emulation 
has  broken  out,  and  will  rage  with  equal 
zeal  as  a  war  of  extermination.  We  do 
not  say,  that  it  will  bombard  towns,  or 
bum  English  goods  in  tbe  market  place 
or  station  a  triple  liue  of  Douanieri^  or* 
guarda-eoitas,  to  which  certain  allottments 
called  captures  will  be  paid :  nor  do  we 
say,  that  it  will  consist  in  first  granting 
licences,  and  then  seizing  all  vessels  navi- 
gating under  their  protection.  All  these 
ambuscades,  &c.  &c  the  readers  of  our 
work  have  seen  in  our  pages.  But,  we 
say,  it  will  consist  in  a  long  endeavour  to 
emulate,  to  ezcell,  to  equal,  to  surpass, 
each  other's  goods,  in  valoe  and  merit,  in 
cheapness  and  abundance,  in  taste  and 
workmanship ;  and  most  of  all  in  sunsri- 
TUTioN.  Those  who  have  not  oor  means  of 
information  may  think  this  mere  JtAodomoa- 
iado  ;  it  is  not  so :  we  have  never  acknow- 
ledged anxiety  on  the  subject ;  but,  we  have 
never  concealed  our  apprehensions.  They 
are  not  diminished ;  and  we  may  hereafter 
produce  our  evidence. 

It  is  probable,  that  tbe  turn  of  affairs 
abroad  may  save  its  influence  on  affaicB  at 
home.  It  is  expected  that  Pariiament  vrll) 
assemble  before  Christmas,  time  enough 
to  allow  of  certain  necessary  forms  taking 
place,  before  real  business  can  properly 
be  introduced.  The  progressive  increase 
of  the  national  income— in  all  its  branchert 
except  the  Post  Office,  together  with  the 
diminished  expences,  and  official  depen- 
dence on  a  long  reign  of  Peaces  will  form 
topics  00  which  the  moat  timid  may  ven- 
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ure  to  enlarge ;  and  which  the  most  furi- 
OU8  will  hardly  venture  to  attack.  Ano- 
ther event  may  probably  accelerate  this 
movement; — which  is  all  the  notice  we 
shall  at  present  take  of  home  affairs. 

There  remains  a  very  unpleasant  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  all  true  Philanthropists, 
which  we  fear  will  not  be  drawn  from 
them  very  quickly;  we  mean  (be  affairs  of 
Spain.  Spain  has  changed  her  ministry ; 
to  what  real  advantage  wo  cannot  say.  Jt 
is  not  a  few  com t  squabbles,  or  unmean- 
ing intrigues  that  will  meet  the  exigencies 
with  which  she  is  surrounded.  We  have 
made  more  allowances  than  many  others, 
for  the  difficalties  of  the  King*s  situation ; 
when  a  man  in  a  labyrinth,  formed  of  hol- 
lies, thorns,  and  all  manner  of  prickly 
shrubs,  bawls  out  for  direction  and  assist- 
ance, who  can  blame  him?  8pain  has 
been  too  proud  ;  Spain  has  been  a  dupe; 
Spain  is  gathering  the  deleterious  fruits: 
who  can  but  pity  the  immediate  sufferer, 
whose  only  consolation  is,  that  he  is  not  the 
immediate  cause  ?  Our  readers  have  long 
known  to  what  our  information  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain  tended ;  and  if  they  will  look 
back  to  the  reports,  public  and  private, 
recorded  in  our  pages  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  they  will  see  characteristics  of 
Spaniards,  not  inapplicable  to  present 
times. 

If  a  more  important  subject  had  not  oc- 
cupied our  pages,  we  should  certainly 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  the  politics 
of  the  Netherlands;— to  those  of  the  north  ; 
and  perhaps, — to  those  of  the  east.  There  is 
our  old  friend,  the  Sultan,  obliged  to  quit 
his  bed  at  midnight,  to  attend  tire  after 
fire;  the  language  they  speak  is  intelligi- 
ble enough  ;  but,  what  can  he  do  ?  There 
have  been  Mahomets  and  Mustnphas  who 
would  have  make  the  Janissaries  tremble : 
whereas,  the  fashion  has  long  been  for  the 
Janissaries  to  make  the  Mnhomets  and  the 
Mustaphas  tremble.  Flow  lou^  this  may 
continue  we  know  not :  whether  one  party 
or  the  other  may  not  before  long  be  totally 
vanquished,  or  whether  more  teiapurisiug: 
—is  all  obscurity.  It  is  an  obscurity  too, 
under  which  we  should  not  choose  to 
mount  the  old  bedstead  adorned  with  On- 
t  rich's  e<;gs  :  we  would  as  soon  be  lord  of 
the  mountains  of  the  moon,  Grand  Lama 
of   Tibet;— aye,    or    tha    Pope,    himself  1 

The  Pope!  why,  He  has  pleasures  pecu- 
liarly his  own  I  He  has  taken  the  hint  we 
lately  dropped,  aui!  has  done  more  than 
any  other  mortal  under  the  sun  could  do 
Into  the  Heav'n  of  Heavens  he  has  presumed — 
Au  Earthly  guest !  and  drauk  Empyreal  air. — 

His  Holiness  \  has  made 
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A  NEW  SAINT! 
The  Beatification  was  celebrated  ai 
Rome,  in  the  Church  of  the  Vatican,  oo 
the  20tb  uU.  He  was  of  the  order  of  t tie 
Jacobins,  and  a  Spaniard.  His  aame  is 
Francis  Possadas.  He  was  t>oru  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1644,  and  died  September  20(b, 
1713.  Pope  Pius  Vlt.  declared,  on  the  4tfa 
of  August,  1804,  that  Francis  Possadas  pos- 
sessed, in  an  A^rotc  degree,  theological  aod 
cardinal  virtues.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1817>ke  added,  that  out  of  three  miracles 
attributed  to  the  intercession  of  the  venera- 
ble Possadas,  two  of  the  three  were  certain  ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  announced  that  bis  BeatiOcation 
might  be  safely  undertaken ! 

Now  so  it  is ;  that  *'our  little  bodies  are 
a- weary  of  this  great  world,"  as  Shake- 
speare says, — and  as  we  certainly  design  to 
go  to  heaven  some  time  or  other  we  may  as 
well  bespeak  a  friend  there,  as  not,— being 
also  much  ashamed  of  our  National  Saint — 
George — that  is  to  say,  as  he  appears  of 
Jate  on  our  Sovereigns  and  Crown  Pieces,  lo 
which  he  nothing  resembles  aoy  saint  of 
our  knowledge— we  shall  not  be  the  la«t 
to  pay  our  respects  to  this  new  subject  of 
cannonization.  And  therefore  recollectiog 
the  good  old  Catholic  maxim, 

Cbiod  non  eapit^  quodnan  videt, 

AnimotafimuU  Fides ; 
and  abstracting  our  further  meditations 
from  the  thoughts  of  this  troublesome 
world  we  close  the  present  Periscope, 
with  the  first  prayer  offered  to  the  new 
Saint,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — (which 
we  hope  will  have  some  weight  with  him  :> 

Sancte — or  much  better 

Sanctibsime  !   Franciscvs  dc  Possadas  : 

Or  A  PRO  NOBta! ! ! 

Peccatorks  et   Panorami. 


CTommcrcial  eTj^ronUle. 

SIATE  oF TRADE. 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  Oc<.  SO,  1818. 
Whether  >peculation  be  a  benefit  to  a 
Commercial  (^uuiitry,  has  somewhat  en- 
gaged our  attention  on  former  occa«ons; 
and  the  result  of  our  enquiries  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  within  moderate  bounds 
it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  But,  we  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  Arguments 
which  migiit  tie  used  on  the  contrary  side 
of  the  inference ;  nor  unwilling  to  allow 
their  power:  and  the  present  Month  has 
afforded  additional  instances  that  specula- 
tion, too  far  extended,  is  detrimental  to  the 
individual,  and  to  the  public.  This  conse- 
quence takes  effect,  also,  in  proportion  to 
the  extreme  to  which  expectation  and  de- 
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pendence  on  coDtingencies  have  be«n  car- 
ried 'j  and  when  the  issue  is  fatal,  the 
Pubhc  voice  condemns  without  pity,  those 
individuals  who  have  involved  themselves 
ill  ruin.  We  allude  to  the  late  excessive 
Speculations  in  (lops;  which  we  have 
scarcely  heard  mentioned  to  any  body,  or 
by  any  body,  without  the  reply  containing 
censure,  or  condemnation— "  Why  were 
the  Speculations  so  excessive?" 

That  Dealers  should  obtain  a  fair,  an 
honest,  and  a  living  profit,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  their  skill  and  assiduity,  and  ca- 
pital, and  good  fortune,  too,  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  obvious  of  Mercantile  prin- 
ciples; but,  that  Dealers  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  limits  of  their  capital,  of  the 
possibilities  and  probabilitiesp  the  chance^ 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is  no  less  a  pri- 
Qiary  dictate  of  common  prudence  and 
caution.  For,  it  ought  to  be  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance,  that  all  beyond  what 
a  man  can  justly  call  his  own,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  others ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  venlure,  without  the  concurrence, 
or  at  least,  the  consent  of  its  proprietors. 
Where  this  modest  principle  prevails,  the 
issue  is  honourable ;  and  nowhere  is  the 
sense  and  conviction  of  this  honour  more 
effectually  felt  than  in  the  City  of  London. 
We  have  known  Merchants  universally 
respected,  after  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  a  close  run,  at  an  unpropitious 
moment :  while,  others,  abundantly  more 
flourishing  formerly,  were  criticized  and 
criminated  without  reserve.  Our  younger 
readers  will  take  this  hint,  for  their  guid^ 
ance,  as  it  is  intended;  let  them  hear  the 
voice  of  Experience,  in  the  sentiments  of 
their  frieuds  of  long  standing,  and  though 
they  may  appear  to  forego  some  flattering 
opportunities,  yet  the  whole — the  conclu- 
sion— will  be  every  way  in  their  favour. 

But,  let  not  this  remark  be  misunder- 
stood, to  damp  the  judicious  exertions  of 
skill  and  good  management:  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
prompt  attention  to  business,  not  without 
some  spirit  of  adventure  ;  and  though  we 
most  be  allowed  to  qualify  it  by  appropriate 
limitations,  yet  we  do  not  mean  to  retract 
it.  However,  it  roust  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  proper  time  for  insisting  on  cau- 
tion is,  when  the  want  of  caution  has  ren- 
dered others  the  examples — not  for  imita- 
tion, but  for  avoiding. 

Hops  have  continued  to  decline  in  their 
price,  though  not  with  any  thing  like  the 
rapidity  which  distinguished  them  a  few 
weeks  ago :  they  still  continue  declining, 
perhaps  quite  as  much  as  circumstances 
warrant : — though,  in  saying  this,  we  know 
that  better  judges  than  ourselves  think 
•therwise.     The   present  price  of  New 


Kentish  Hops,  in  bags,  is  from  81.  to  91. : 
Sussex  Hopf,  from  71.  to  81.  Pockets  are, 
of  course,  something  higher;  Kentish, 
81.  8s.  to  91.  Sussex,  81.  to  91-  The  quality 
is  generally  excellent ;  though  some  groandi 
have  yielded  crops  somewhat  lighter  thao 
usual  in  weight. 

The  course  of  the  markets  has  not  alto- 
gether justified  the  opinion  we  ventured  to 
give,  on  the  probable  rise  of  Barley  ;  yet 
we  venture  to  think  it  was  given  on  good 
grounds ;  and  if  yesterday's  prices  might 
be  taken  in  proof,  as  an  introductory  spe- 
cimen, appearances  do  not  discredit  our 
expectation.  Barley  certainly  rose  Is.  and 
some  2s.  if  it  were  fit  for  malting:  ai 
usual,  the  prime  was  taken  off  the  most 
readily ;  and  indeed,  this  quality,  of  malt- 
ing, was  the  recommendation  sought  after: 
iu^rior  sorts,  without  this  merit,  were 
comparatively  dull  in  sale.  There  was 
little  or  nothing  done  in  Foreign ;  which 
was  subject  to  the  same  requisition. 

Corn,  generally,  was  heavy;  and  a 
great  quantity  remained  unsold :  not  that 
the  supply  of  English  grain,  especially 
W^licat,  was  extensive.  The  Foreign  was 
in  no  great  request.  Foreign  Peas,  indeed, 
were  readily  taken  notice  of,  tiecause  the 
quantity  of  home  growth  was  small. 
Beans  were  heavy  in  sale.  *  Linseed  hat 
arrived  in  large  quantities;  but  the  holders 
expect  a  better  currency.  This,  is  in  fact, 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Corn  Market : 
the  holders  depend  on  a  more  advantageous 
disposal  than  offers  at  present. 

Rice  has  lately  been  brought  to  market 
pretty  plentifully :  a  late  sale  at  the  India 
House  comprized  16,000  bags ;  of  which 
10,000  wCiC  disposed  of  at  some  depres- 
sion, say  Ss.  to  4s.  in  favour  of  the  buyer. 
The  demand  has  been  somewhat  torpid, 
in  consequence  of  this  supply ;  and  the 
market  may  certainly  be  stated  heavy,  at 
this  time. 

Provisions  from  Ireland  have  not  yet 
arrived,  in  any  extensive  supply;  nor  can 
they  immediately  be  expected.  Those 
who  watch  the  Markets,  and  are  jealous 
of  quality,  do  not  conceal  their  fears  lest 
the  late  close  weather  should  prove  unfa- 
voiirable  to  the  curing  of  the  early  parcels 
of  Beef  and  Pork.  Undoubtedly,  this 
could  not  escape  attention ;  but  we  hare 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  exercise  of  a  sufli- 
cient  degree  of  skill  to  meet  it  though  we 
kuow  that  many  persons  in  London  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  something  like 
bad  luck  /  (the  motto  of  not  a  few  among 
the  Irish)  in  the  curing,  or  keeping  of 
their  meat  within  the  few  weeks^  last  past. 
The  warm  weather  has  lowered  the  price 
of  Butter;  Bacon,  Pork,  and  Beef,  are 
steady;  and  seem  likely  to  continue  so; 
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noleas  some  brisk  orders   sbould  arri?e 
speedily. 

II  Hhould  appear  that  the  same  fine,  dry, 
and  even  sultry  weather  that  has  prevailed 
in  Britain  dnring  the  Summer,  has  ex- 
tended itself  much  to  the  southward  :  in 
conKcquence,  the  fruits  of  Spain  are  im- 
ported in  an  uncommonly  fine  state :  some 
of  them  are  also  come  to  hand  much  sooner 
than  usual;  and  as  the  supply  that  is 
closely  following  is  ample,  the  prices  are 
considerably  lower  than  those  were  sold 
at,  which  arrived  first  to  market,  in  the 
last  seasou.  It  is  probnble,  that  the  same 
observation  may  be  just  in  reference  to  the 
Oriental  productions;  and  when  the  Le- 
vant ships  arrive,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprized  to  learn  that  their  Currants,  Rai- 
sinst  Figs,  &c.  are  of  the  first  quality, 
and  equally  abundant  as  excellent. 

Silk  comes  to  a  good  market ;  and  if  a 
plentiful  supply  should  arrive  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, It  will  find  ready  purchasers  t 
at  present,  the  East  India  descriptions  are 
rising  in  price;  and  we  doubt  not,  but 
what  a  proper  attention  to  quality,  will 
eventually,  turn  out  exceedingly  profitable 
to  the  provinces  under  the  British  protec- 
tion. We  cannot  but  wish  well  to  this 
colonial  production;  which  bids  fair  to 
render  us,  in  time,  independent  of  fo« 
'  Feigners. 

Indigo  has  lately  had  a  large  delivery 
from  the  India  House ;  and  the  demand, 
therefore,  is  not  at  present  animated.  Ne* 
vertlielesii,  several  psrcels  hvve  changed 
hands  to  the  advantage  of  the  seller ;  who 
lias  obtained 'a  premium  of  dd.,  or  in  some 
instances  of  6d.  per  lb.  It  is  likely  that 
this  article  will  rise. 

Spices  are  heavy :  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity announced  for  sale, — nearly  14,000 
bags  of  Pepper;  whicli  has  induced  the 
present  holQ«?rs  to  give  way  considerably; 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Spices  may 
be  considered  as  lowering  in  price. 

Spirits  are  declining :  there  is  little  or 
tio  business  doing  in  Rum  :  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Brandy:  the  expectation 
of  plentiful  supply,  and  of  superior  quality, 
xrhecks  the  present  demand.  Geneva  is 
about  its  regular  price  :  the  supply  of  this 
article  being  of  late  little  varied. 

Oils.  Purchases  may  now  be  made  on 
lower  terms  than  they  coald  some  time 
ago :  Ihe  Demand  for  Whale  Oil  haa  been 
considerable ;  but  is  now  abated,  and  the 
price  has  abated  with  it.  Southern  Oil  is 
neavy  at  208.  per  ton  lower.  Galipoli  has 
also  given  way.  In  the  Oils  drawn  from 
aeede  there  is  no  considerable  variation. 

Naval  Storbs  are  but  in  moderate  re- 
peat :  rough  Turpentioe  ia  to  be  obtained 
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to  the  advanta^4 
Tarpentine  are 
Tar  haa  been  in 
the  only  kind  tl 
Pitch  and  Roain 
liEMP  aJao  L 
chased  on  the 
Market ;  perhap 
IB  improFiug-  ;  w 
vourable  ta  certsk 
baa  Qiwen  vray  2 
heavy  at  th ia  dec 
hinted  at  the  prcir 
Diafaing*  of  light  ;  i 
vantagea,  cannot  b 
worka  t^outribute 
City  f>f  luoodoo,  w 
aiiy ;  and  we  heart 
I  lament  had  iunated 
conauming  their  own 
previoaa  to  their  it 
accamulatton  of  tha 
Metropolis  t  bad  the  c 
been  made  a  sine  qua 
dexterity  of  iag^mou 
found  out  a  remedy,  « 
of  all  great  viorkt^  bre 

The  rapid  advance  o. 
shipments  of  colonial  soj 
ta]  ports,  must  be  expe 
thrown  a  kind  of  gloom  o% 
articles  of  export,  Tbii 
also  so  constant,  that  It 
body.  The  Sugar  mar 
has  been  heavy  (or  some  i 
no  prospect  ofmproreme^ 
deri  who  hare  preferred 
smsll  depression,  say  Is.  pe 
hsve  rather  given  up  €s.  ( 
of  their  commodity.  The 
had  its  effect;  snd  a  contidi 
hsschsoged  hands;  noimihi 
the  general  state  of  the  mzt 
be  reported  without  bnsknesi 
trade,  indeed,  takes  off  a  p< 
seems  to  draw,  at  present,  no 
absolutely  neceaary. 

The  Refined  Msrket  has  pir 
this  state  of  non-exertion.  The 
continued  inclined  to  deprewioi 
influence  of  the  home  demand  hi 
sufficieot  to  change  ibwgenen 
ance. 

Foreign  Sugars  hare  experiei 
same  dulness. 

Report  affirms  that  the  Sagir  Rei 
Russia  have  induced  theirgorerooiei 
a  heavier  duty  on  imported  Maed 
heretofore.  Tbey  hope,  bjtiat  pn 
ingi  to  obtain  the  supply  of  the  ioUi 
their  own  couotiy.  How^thiiBiiy 
ceed,  we  know  not:  oor,  perhspi^  if  it 
to  ny  whit  proportioo  odbepiict^ 
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cootumer  will  be  a0t^fed.  sluHild  they  suc- 
ceed.    We  pretmnie  that  the  freight  and 
c:«rnage  of  sugar  to  the  interior  of  Russia 
Ukmt  be  a  coii8Kler>ih)e  |iortioD  of  its  price. 
The  prices  in  the  Coffes  Market  may 
be  reported  as  affected  by  the  same  cauaet 
a«  those  of  sugar.    The  depression  is  also 
much  the  same  in  proportion,  say  Ss.  to  Ss. 
per  cwt.  generally;  and  some  more.    The 
finer  qualities  were  the  sufferers  rather 
XDore  than  thoae  of  iufiarior  descriptionn: 
and  the  latter  have  more  nearly  supported 
their  rurrencv.     Fine  ordinary  sold  exten- 
sirely  at  iS6s.  to   I36s.  6d.,  some  higher. 
This  is  not  according  to  the  usual  course 
f^  **>«  a^mand;  but,  of  late,  as  we  have 
liad  occasion  to   observe,  the  fluctuations 
bare   been  scarcely  accountable ;  nor  has 
the  best  information,  or  judgement,  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  tvhat  turn  the  market 
woald  take. 

The  demand  for  Cottow  Goods,  and  for 
Cotton  m  various  states,  for  exportation. 
Is,  we  believe,  at  this  time,  coiiAiderable ; 
snd  the  majjiifaeturers,— such,  at  least,  as 
may  be  called  the  Preparatory  Manufac- 
turers, have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
xHck  III  (heir  orders.     Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  visible  reserve  in  the  purchase  of  raw 
Cottons  At  a  late  sale  at  the  India  House, 
}f  7,000  bags  offered,  not  more  than  1,200 
were  really  sold     the  remainder  were  ex- 
jected  to  realize  higher  prices  than  the 
juyers  were  disposed   to  accede  to  ;  and 
they   ^ere  accordingly,    perhaps    reluct- 
intly,  withdrawn.     We  understand,   that 
the  same  feeling  exists  at  Liverpool*  where 
the  prices  have  given  way  from  Jd.  to  Id. 
^r  lb.  generally.     At  this  deduction  the 
(ales  were  not  without  some  spirit;  though 
be  prevailing  opinion  refused  lo  make  any 
idvauce.    The   quantity  sold    was  consi 
lerable;   s^y  6,000    bags;     the    arrivals 
(mounted  to  B,000  bags. 

Thongh  this  Report  has  generally  the  air 
►f  a  declining  market,  for  most  descriptions 
if  goods,  yet  we  know  that  the  commerce 
f  the  country  during  the  summer  haa  been 
ery  great;  as  the  increased  Custom  duties 
eceived  sufficiently  prove:  the  rise  In  the 
«iblic  income  of  a  million,  or  a  million 
nd  a  half  for  thequarter  over  the  correspond- 
ig^quarter  in  the  last  year,  speaks  strongly 
t  favour  of  the  increased  commerce  of  the 
:>untry:  and  this,  it  wiJl  be  remembered, 
ot  withstanding  the  grumblings  which  in 
»fne  foreign  parts  have  been  loud  enough 
gainst  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  Britain, 
udoubtedly,  the  power  of  Britain  to  cre- 
e  is  wonderful ;  and  the  time  may  come 
hen  this  very  power  may  be  fgund  con- 
cted  with  ioconyenieuces  of  no  ordinary 
EscriptiOD.    A  aipecimen  has  lately  been 


exhibited ;  batthereare  causes  f«al»  though 
lateut,  which  may  consideriibly  exceed 
what  has  lately  been  witnessed.  We  speak 
this  with  equal  appreheusioo  and  regret 

We  understand  that  the  port  of  Hull 
has  participated  greatly  in  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  trade  and  levenue  of  this 
country  during  the  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
ship  ,  &c.  amount  of  duties  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  18 17  and  ]81S»  ending 
the  lOtb  of  October,  viz:— 

ISIT.         ISIS. 

Vetteli  with  cargoes  from  forpficn  ports    xso  eas 
No.  of  entries  of  foods  and  sUppliif  Id 

and  oat                                              6,S00  ifiO^ 

Oross  receipt  of  Castoms        •       •    lsi,9oo  180,000 

It  is  possit>le,  that  a  complete  statement  of 
this  increase  in  its  various  branches,  may 
be  laid  l>efore  parliament  on  its  ensuing 
session.  It  will  then  be  seen  in  what  par* 
ticulars,  and  in  what  places  the  advantage 
has  been  most  felt.  It  has  been  said,  in  our 
bearing,  that  Government  must  build  new* 
or  enlarge  old  Custom  Houses,  throughout 
the  kingdom  :  nor  in  this  kmgdom  only  ; 
our  foreign  establishments  demand  similar 
accomm<Klation  ;  and  we  know,  for  certain, 
that  orders  are  given,  and  that  plans  are 
liii  progress,  not  for  accommodation,  merely* 
but  for  embellishment,  also,  in  some  of  the 
British  |K>ssessions,  in  the  western  he- 
misphere, which  are.  gradually  rising  in 
the  scale  of  importance. 

Progress  of  a  Pound  op  Cottok. — ^The 
following  account  of  one  pound   weight 
of  manufactured  cotton,    will    show  the 
importance  of  the  trade  to  the  country  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner.    There  was  sent 
off  for  London,  lately,  from  Paislev,  a  small 
piece  of  muH* in,  about  one  pound  weight* 
the  history  of  which  is  as  follows:— The 
wool  came  from  the  East  Indies  to  Lon- 
don ;  from  London  it  went  Into  Lancashire, 
where    it  was   manufactured   into  yarn; 
from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley* 
where  it  was  woven ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire 
next,  where  it  was  tamboured ;  afterwards 
it  was  conveyed  to  Dumbarton*  where  it 
was  hand  sewed,  and  again  returned  to 
Paisley,  when  it  was  sent  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  to  be  bleached^ 
and  was  returned  to  Paisley,   whence  it 
was  sent  to  Glaagow,  and  was  Onished^ 
and  from  Glasgow  was  sent  per  coach  to 
London.     It  is  difficult  precisely  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  taken  to  bring  this  article  to 
market;  but  it  may  be  pretty  near  the 
truth  to  reckon  it  three  years  from   the 
time  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  in  cloth  it 
arrived  at  the  merchants  warehouse    in 
London^  whither  it  moat  have  been  con* 
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yeyed  5000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  by  land, 
and  contributed  to  reward  no  lets  than  150 
people,  whose  services  were  necessary  in 
the  carriage  and  manufactare  of  this  small 
quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the  value 
has  been  advanced  2000  per  cent.  What 
is  said  of  this  one  piece,  is  descriptive  of 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  trade. 

Since  this  article  has  been  composed  the 
refusal  of  the  American  Government  to  ad- 
mit British  vessels  comin^:^  from  entrejpot 
British  ports,  laden  with  Colonial  produc- 
tions, has  been  confirmed :  our  Northern 
Colonies  will  be  glad  of  this  perseverance. 
West  India  Rums,  Sugars,  &c.  &c.  are  now 
doubled  in  price  throughout  America.  Why 
not  send  them  by  Canada  ? 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Essex. — So  fine  has  been  the  weather 
for  the  last  month,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
wilt  be  derived  tu  the  lands  from  the  til- 
lage bestowed  on  them.  The  Beans  and 
pea  etches  have  been  got  io  in  the  most 
desirable  condition  for  Wheat.  OarClo- 
yex  Layers  wrought  tough  for  the  plough, 
but  did  well  for  the  seed.  The  plants  of 
winter  Tare  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state ; 
and  the  wheats  above  ground  are  luxu- 
riant in  the  extreme.  Our  turnips  will 
yield  a  supply  for  the  winter  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected.  All  kinds  of 
live  Stock  appear  to  rise  in  value  every 
day. 
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Bankrupts  and  Cert^ates  in  the  order    rf 
their  dates,  with  their  Jttomies, 

BANKRUPTS,  Sept.  S6. 

Dafter,  M.  Whitminster,  Gloucester,  linen  dra- 
per.   Sol.  Beckett,  Broad  street. 

Durrant,  J.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  innkeeper. 
Sol.  Adiington  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 

Fowler  W.  and  Co.  Tamworih,  Stafford,  corn 
millers.    Sol.  Willington,  Taniworth 

Hopkins,  J.  Hop  market,  Worcester,  hopmer- 
cnant.  SoL  Becke,  Devonshire  street,  Queen 
square. 

Johnson,  J.  E.  Hyde  street,  Bloomsbury,  mer- 
chant. Sols.  Auiston  and  Co.  Freeman^s  ct. 
Cornhili. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct,  20. 

P.  Grieve,  Essex  st.  Strand,  d  and  ch.  R. 
Howard,  Stockport,  Chester,  manufacturer.  C. 
Jenden,  Worth mg,  Sussex,  saddler.  J.  Quint, 
Tooley  street,  Southwark,  spirit  merchant.  J. 
Ranford,  Bermondsey  street,  Surry,  tripeman, 
T.  Spencer,  Manchester,  drysalter. 

BANKRUPTS,    Oct.  3, 

Bartells,  T.  Aldersgate  street,  wine  merchant. 

Sol.  Hubbersty,  Austin  Friars. 
Davie  D.  G-  and  Co  Plymouth  Dock,  drapers. 

Sol.  Adams,  Old  Jewry. 
Glass  M.  Poiterne,  Wilts,  victualler,  Sols.  Price 

and  Co.  Lincoln^sinn. 
Raven  C.  and  Co.  Norwich,  wine  merchants. 

Sot,  Abbott,  RoU^s  yard,  Chancery  lane. 


Rebbeck  J.  Bradford,  Wilts,  clothier. 
Lamberts  and  Co.  Gray  V  inn  square. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct.  34. 

J.  Barton,  St.  James's  place,  dress  maker. 
S.  Furnival,  Liverpool,  grocer.  T.  Halse  and 
Co,.  Wood  street,  Cheapside,  button  manufac- 
turers. J.  Robinson,  Mold  Green,  Yorkshire, 
cloth  dresser.  J.  Rowbottom,  Sowerby,  York, 
cotton  manufacturer.  W.  and  G.  Shaw,  Lcp- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  clothiers.  J.  West,  Abbey 
Green,  Staffordshire,  com  dealer. 

BANKRUPTCY   SUPERSEDED,  Oct,  6. 

R.  Clayton,  Leeds,  cloth  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES  ENLARGED. 

F.  Devereux,  Philpot  lane,  Lond.  merchants. 
F.  Penn,  Marsh  st.  Walthamstow,  plumber. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burton  W.  Hinckley,  Leicester,  hosier.    8cl. 

Beckett,  Noble  street.  Falcon  square. 
Haliett  W.  Spa-fields,  Middlesex,  cattle  dealer. 

Sols.  King  and  Co.  Gray*s  inn  square. 
Jackson  J  Easingwold,  York,  merchant.    Sols. 

Longdill  and  Co.  Gray*s  inn  square. 
Parsons  T.  Duke's  street,  St.  James\  breeches 

maker.    Sol.  Turner,  New  inn. 
Scholes  S.  and  Co.  Manchester,  calico  dealers, 

Sols.  Hurd  and  Co*  Temple. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct    9^. 

J.  Brooke,  Rawfolds,  Yorkshire,  vitriol  ma- 
nufacturer. S.  Clegg,  Salford,  Lancashire,  sad- 
dler.   J.  Cunliffe,  Manchester,  merchant.    H. 

|R.  Gill,  Kenninglon  cross,  coal  merchant.    M. 

Vladingham,  King  street,  West  Smtthfield,  har- 
ness maker.    W.Nash,  Bristol,  drysalter. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ben  tl  iff  D.  Gravesend,  shoemaker.    Sols,  Ma- 

dox  and  Co.  Austin  Friars. 
BrabandE  Manchester,  d  and  ch.    5o/.Hovell, 

Sy mend's  inn. 
Butler  J.  A.  Blackheath,  master  mariner.    Sd. 

Rivington,  Fenchurch  street. 
Holland   S.  P.  and  Co.  Worcester,  hop  mer- 
chants.   Sols.  Cardale  and  Co  Holborn  court, 

Gray's  inn. 
Raven  J.  and   Co.  Norwich,  merchants.    Sol. 

Abbott,  Roirs  yard,  Chancery  lane. 
R.  Williams  and  Co.  Snow  hill,  warehousemen. 

Sols.  Mavhew  and  Co.  Chancery  lane. 
Ridding  F.  Willington,   Salop,   tanner.    Sott> 

Morton  and  Co.  Gray^s  inn  square. 
SykesG.and  Co.  Huddersfield,  York,  merchants. 

Sol  Hartley,  New  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars. 
Walters  J.  Tredegar,  Monmouth,  grocer.    Sols. 

Jenkins  and  Co.  New  inn. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct.  31. 
W.  Abbott,  Honey  lane  Market,  butcher. 
M.  Bush,  Isleworth,  calico  printer.  R.  CaWer- 
ley,  Kegworth,  I^eicester,  miller.  £.  Duck- 
worth, Manchester,  liquor  merchant.  W.  Fos- 
ter, Liverpool,  erocer.  C.  Latcham,  Bristol, 
scrivener.  M.  Moody,  Cheltenham,  cabinet 
maker.  G.  Pocock,  Leadenhall  stieet,  auc- 
tioneer. J.  Procter  and  Co.  Steyning  lane,  cloth 
factors.  T.  Ravenshaw,  Liverpool,  grocer.  J. 
Ryder,  Robert  street,  Christchurch,  Surry,  hat 
manufacturer.  T.  West,  Manchester,  builder. 
J.  Whitfield,  Old  st.  St.  Luke's,  coal  merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES  ENLARGED,  Oct,  13. 
H.  D-  Cooper,  Mark  lane,  hop  merchant. 
R.  Felton,  Lawrence  Pountney  lane,  hop  mer* 
chant. 
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Sols. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Barnes  J.  Cinderford,  Gloucester,  coal  mer- 
chant.   Sol  King,  Serjeant^s  inn. 

Day  Richard,  Crooked  lane,  oil  broker, 
Wiltshire  and  Co.  Old  Broad  street. 

Graves  J  Borough  Southwark,  hop  merchant. 
Sob.  Lee  and  Co.  Three  Crown  square,  South- 
wark. 

Hadden  W.  Clement's  lane,  Lombard  street,  tea 
dealer.  Sols.  Wiltshire  and  Co.  Old  Broad 
street. 

Jones  T.  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham,  cordwainer. 
Sols.  Bourdillonaiid  Co.  Bread  street.  Cheap- 
side. 

Levy  S.  Mansell  street,  Goodman's  fields,  tailor. 
Sols.  Annesley  and  Son,  Cateaton  street. 

Sheppard  J.  Gainsborough  and  Co.  Boston,  corn- 
factors.  Sols.  Long  and  Co.  Holborn  court, 
Gray's  inn. 

Slack  W.  Huddersficid,  York.    Sols,  Stocker 
and  Co.  New  Boswell  court. 
^  Ventrees  J.   and   Co     Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
cheesefactors.    Sols.  Fisher  and  Co.  Holborn. 

Whitby  W.  Clement's  lane,  Lond.  drug  broker. 
Solsn  Wiluhire  and  Co.  Old  Broad  street. 

Whittenbury  W.  Manchester,  cotton  dealer. 
Sol.  Ellis,  Chancery  lane. 

CERTIFICATES,   NoV.  3. 

J.  C.  Clark,  Manchester,  timber  merchant. 
J.  George,  North  Audley  street,  coach  maker, 
R.  Hatfield,  Dewsbury,  dandch-  W.Hollo- 
\ray,  Bedwardine,  Worcestershire,  saddler. 
S.  Milbourn,  Skerne,  Yorkshire,  Bax  spinner. 
C.  Thorof  ood,  Strand,  d  and  ch. 

BANKRUPTS,  Oct.  17- 
Baker  F.  Upper  Thames  street,  baker.    Sols- 

Chapman  and  Co.  Queen  street. 
Bateson  J.Armleyhall,  Leeds,  merchant.  Sol. 

Wilson,  Greyille  street,  Hatton  Garden. 
Crowther  W,  Banner  street,  Middlesex,  watch 

manufacturer.     Sol.    Hudson,    Winkworth 

place,  City  road. 
Gompertz  H.Tokenhouse  yard,  dealer  in  wool. 

Sols.  Bishop  and  Co.  Tokenhouse  yard. 
Lock  G.  Welchpool,  Hereford,  grazier.     Sol. 

Piatt,  New  Boswell  court- 
Proctor  C.  Hints,  Stafford,  coal  merchant.  Sol. 

Hall,  Great  James  street,  Bedford  row. 
Rees  R.  Chatham  and  Gravesend,  draper.    Sols. 

Rosser  and  Co.  Bartlctt's  buildings,  Holborn. 
Schwabacher  L  Fountain  place,  City  road,  toy 

merchant.    Sol.  Maughan,  Great  St.  Helens. 

CERTinCATES,  N0O.  7- 
J.  Bateman,  Asthell,  Oxfordshire,  maltster- 
G.Daniel  and  Co. Birmingham,  merchants.  D- 
V.  Donovan,  Liverpool,  merchant.  H.  H. 
Gerherd,  Saint  Mary  Axe,  merchant.  T.  HouK 
brooke.  High  Holborn,  linen  draper.  A.  Mas 
sar,  Gwynnes  buildings.  City  road,  merchant. 
E.  Penfold  and  Co.  Maidstone,  Kent,  bankers- 
T.'Philipps,  Haking,  Pembroke,  merchant.  J. 
and  S.  Salisbury,  Liverpool,  sail  makers.  G. 
S.  Wilson,  Grecian  Coffee-house,  merchant. 
T.  W.  Wooddeson,  Dover  &t.  Piccadilly,  uphol- 
sterer. 

BANKRUPTCIES   ENLARGED,   Ocf,90. 

Cook  W.  Chapel  st.  New  road,  grocer. 
Rhodes  W.  East  Smithfield,  baker. 
Taylor  J.  Lewisham,  Kent,  linen  draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ash  worth  J.   Manchester,   innk«eper.     Sols. 
MUnt  and  Co.  Templt. 


Buckley  J.  Hurst,  Aston-under-Lyne  and  Co. 
cotton  manufacturers.  Sols.  Clarke  and  Co. 
Chancery  lane. 

Dibdin  J.  Camberwell,  Surry,  victualler.  Sol. 
Henson,  Bouverie  street.  Fleet  street. 

Le  Brun,  P.  F.  King  street,  Covent  Garden, 
chymist.  Sol-  Dawson,  Saville  place,  Bur- 
lington street. 

CERTIFICATES,  Oct.   10. 

R.Broughall,  Shrewsbury,  grocer.  P.  Dod- 
son,  Bedminster,  Somerset,  baker.  B.  V  Hall, 
Gosport,  victualler.  W.  Hodees,  Kew,  Surry, 
corn  dealer.  R.  Thomas,  Northumberland 
court.  Strand,  d  and  ch.  T.  Willatts,  Great 
Queen  street,  Lincolns  inn  fields,  ironmonger, 

BANKRUPTCY  ENLARGED,  Oc#.  S4. 

J.  Trustrum,  King  street,  Goswell  st.  builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Dyson  G.  Lambeth,  auctioneer.    5o/.Hod8on, 

Staple  inn, 
Graham  R.  Garstang,  Lancaster,  grocer.    Sol. 

Blakelock,  Serjeant^sinn. 
Harper  J.  Fleet  street,  bookseller.    Sols.  Eickt 

and  Co.  Aldermanbury. 
Rust   W.  Sheffield,   merchant-    Sol,   Wilson, 

Greville  street,  Hatton  Garden. 
SnuggsJ.  W.  A.  Lime  street,  spirit  merchant. 

Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Little  Saint  Thomai 

Apostle. 
Willson  J.  Rathbone  place,  Oxford  street,  book- 
seller.   Sols^  Nind  and  Co.  Throgmorton  st. 

CERTIFICATES,  NoV.  14. 


J.  Walker,  Upper  Rjissell  street,  Bermondsey, 
glue  maker.  C.  Blunt,  Tafistock  street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  optician.  G.  W.  Verdenhalm, 
White's  yard.  Rosemary  lane,  sugar  refiner.  T. 
Flower,  Castle  street,  Holborn,  pearl  worker. 
G%  Sargent,  Hastings,  ship  owner.  J.  Turner, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  corn  dealer*  T.  Ni' 
cholls,  Birmmgham,  leather  seller.  R.  Bray, 
Gosport,  habenlasher. 

BANKRUPTCY  ENLARGED,  Oct.VJ. 

Dennett  J.  Carisbrook,  Isleof  Wight,  builder. 
Sol  Worsley,  Newport. 

Hawkes  T.  C.  Okehampton,  Devonshire,  ban- 
ker.   Sol.  Holland,  New  inn. 

Johnson  J.  and  Co.  High  Holborn,  linen  drapers, 
Sols.  Chapman  and  Co.  Queen  street.  Cheap- 
aide, 

Lees  L.  Newton  Moor,  Lancashire,  cotton  spin- 
ner.   Sol,  Meddowcroft,  Gray's  inn. 

Lloyd  R.  Cheapside,  warehouseman.  Sols. 
Sweet  and  Co.  Cheapside. 

Lockington  W  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  joiner. 
Sol  Meddowcroft, '  Gray's  inn. 

Ransom  T.  Cheapside,  lace  manufacturers.  Sols, 
Mitchell  and  Co.  Sun  court,  Comhill. 

Raven  J.  Cheapside,  warehouseman.  Sols, 
Sweet  and  Co.  Basinghall  street. 

Twynham  T.  Plymouth,  flour  factor.  SoU.  Ad- 
lington  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 

Wild  J.  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  dealer  in  glass. 
Sol.  Battye,  Chancery  lane. 

Wilson  T.  Morton,  Lincolnshire,  grocer.  Sols. 
Anstice  and  Co.  Inner  Temple. 

CERTIFICATES,  J^W.   13. 

L.  Hoffman,  Liverpool,  c«mmon  brewer.  J. 
Todd,  Tichborne  street,  haberdasher.  N. 
Thornbury  and  Co.  Bourn,  Gloucestershire, 
clothiers.  J.  Ingram,  Wood  s^reer,  Cheapside, 
Blackwell  hall  factor.  J.  Hoare,  Bristol,  calen- 
derer.    J.  Beck,  Comhill,  watchmaker. 
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M  m 

•^  • 

II 

^ 

Sept.  21 

60 

66 

60 

22 

60 

67 

60 

23 

58 

65 

57 

24 

57 

66 

57 

25 

56 

64 

65 

26 

55 

64 

55 

27 

55 

64 

60 

28 

60 

66 

60 

20 

61 

69 

57 

SO 

60 

66 

59 

Oct   I 

60 

68 

67 

2 

60 

66 

57 

3 

50 

64 

59 

4 

57 

68 

56 

5 

56 

60 

50 

6 

45 

56 

48 

7 

44 

58 

47 

8 

44 

55 

47 

9 

42 

60 

56 

10 

55 

62 

57 

11 

58 

63 

50 

12 

57 

64 

50 

18 

§6 

65 

57 

14 

87 

68 

59 

15 

60 

67 

57 

16 

60 

69 

60 

17 

55 

64 

55 

18 

55 

62 

55 

10 

55 

63 

66 

20 

54 

01 

50. 

lies' 

^M9;3d  Stormy 
,67J30  Stormy 
,60  30  Cloudy 
,65137  Cloudy 
,48  30  CI  &Rn 
,64,89  FairJcro 
,70i27  8bowry 
,75  36  Fair 
,63;40  Shonrry 
,50  40  Showry 


iJONDOS  MAnKETS. 


>53 
,63 
,47 
,50 
,50 
,35 
,55 
^ 
,82 
.60 
,54 
,90 

,86 

,97 

,95 

80,02 


29  Sbowry 
41  Fair 

0  Rain 
0  Stormy 
36  Sbowry 

30  Showry 

35  Fair 
SO  Fair 
32  Fair 

29  Cloudy 
0  Rain 

36  Fair 

30  Clondy 
S9  Fair 

31  Cloudy 
36  Fair 


,02  35  Fair 

29,93  39  Fair 

30,04  40  Fair 

,16  36  Fair 


London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

Iberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  &c.  128. 6d,to  15i.  9d 
Africa,  tgt. 

Amelia  Island,  0^.  to  0^«. 
American  States,  40#. 
Belfast  Cork,  Dublin,  15«.  to  20ii. 
Brasilt,  %g$, 

Hamburgh,  &c.  15#.  9d, 
Cadii,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  20i.to  25#. 
Canada,  2^.  to  3^tf. 
Cape  of  Ctood  Hope,  8ptf.  to  2|^«. 
Contantinople,  Smyrna,  kjc.  S^«. 
East-India  (Co.  ships)  ^gs. 
■  ont  and  borne,  6gs. 

France.  12«.6if. 
Gibraltar,  25t. 
Gottenbnrgb,  liVf.  9d.  to2Af. 
Gff«cn1and,  out  and  borne,  S^t. 
Holland  12#.  6d, 
Honduras,  &c.  2p«. 
Jamaica,  35#. 
Leeward  Islanda,  25«. 
Madeira,  20«.  to  30s. 
Malta,  Italian  States,  i&c.SOs. 
Malaga,  80b. 
Newfoattdland,  l}g«. 

Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Plymontb,  15s.  Od. 
RiTer  Plate,  Sg«. 

Southern  Fisheiy,  out  and  home,  16gs« 
Stockholm,  Petersbuff b^  Riga,  ftc.  20.  to  258. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

Tba  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  171b.  6oz.  . . . .  4fc  44 

The  Half    ditto      ditto    8    11 2  9 

TbeQoar.  ditto      ditto    4    5     1  1 

The   half    ditto      dilto    2    2^ O  ef 

"  POTATOES, 

Kidney 8    0  0  i  Ox  Noblea  ..  7    OO 

Champions..  7    0  0  |  Apple TOO 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2a  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT. 
SmiihJUldy  per  stme  of  Sb.to sink  ike  OfiBL 


Beef 

mut. 

veal. 

poilc 

#.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

#  d. 

5  0 

5  4 

6  0 

6    0 

5  0 

5  6 

6  0 

6  4 

5  6 

6  4 

6  6 

6  6 

5  6 

6  6 

6  8 

6  6 

1818. 
Septa   28 
Oct.     2 

9 

f6 

SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordln^  or  large  82  to  40  Iba. , 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 

Loaves,  fine.  ..••... 

Powder,  tnndinary,  9  to  lllbs 


lam. 

9.    d. 

6  O 

5  6 

0  1^ 

)0  O 

104« 
118s 
llSi 
109a 


COTTON  TWIST. 
Oct.  19.     Mule  Ist  quality,  No.     40    3b.    Sd. 

No.  120   7a.    9d. 

2d  quality,  No.     49    2t.    9d. 

4>i9Cpunt— 22t  per  cent. 


COALJS,ilelttw^ciiii  IZi.perekald.iuhmct. 


Sunderland. 

Sept.  25.  ..  39s  Odto43  0 

Oct.      3.  ..  S9s  6        44  0 

10.  ..  89s  6        45  6 

17.  ..  368  3        45  S 


Newcastle. 
398  3d  to  45  6 
42s  6d      46  6 
40s  6d      47  6 
40s  6d      45  f 


LEATHER. 


42 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  25 
Dressing  Hides  . .  21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  22 
Flat  Ordinary  ..  16 
Soap;  yellow,  1128.;  mottled  l^te.;  coitl  128 
CAroLBS ;  per  dos.  14s.  6d.  ^  ihonlds  16b.  Od. 


Oalf  Skins  30  to 
451b.  per  dos. 
Ditto50to70..     ^ 
Seals,  Large....  100 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  3^ 

Ditto  at  sight  3' 

Rotterdam  11< 

Hamb.  us.  2|  3' 

AUona  us.  2  3< 

Paris,  3il.a.  24 

Ditto,  2  us.  24 

Madrid  J 

Cadia  : 
Agio  Bank  of 


Course  qf  Emckfotge. 

Pirilermo,  peroc  J29d. 
Leghorn  51 

Genoa  46{ 

Venice,  25-50 


Naples 
lisDon 
Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 
Dublin 
Coi^ 
folland,  2  per  cent. 


43 
58 
58 

67 


HAT  and  8TRAW.-*at  smitbvikld. 


Sept  28. 
Oct.2. 
9.. 
16. 


Hay.  , 

Straw. 

£.   8.  d. 

£.  #.  d. 

8  8  0. 

2  15  0 

8  8  5, 

2  10  0 

8  8  0 

IK  14  D 

8  8  0 

8  0  0 

Oovcr. 
£.  #.  « 
9  0  0 
9  9  9 
9  9  0 
9    0    9 
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0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
iH 

1     7 


30 
86 
76 
IS 
0 
0 
11 
50 


£.  #.  if.      £.  *.  if. 

Jltnericui  pot-ash,  per  cwtO    0  0  to  SIS    0 

Ditto        pearl 3    S  0      0    0 

Barilla     1  13  0      1  14 

Braody,Cogiiiac,boDd^.  0    8  0      0    8 

Camphire,  refined.... lb.  0    4  10       0    5 

Ditto  iiarefliicd--cwt.  11     0  0    IS    0 

Cochineal*  fine  Mack,  lb.   19  0      110 

Ditto,  Eatt  India  ....  0    5  0      0    6 

Coffee,  fine  bond.... cwt.  7    7  0      7)5 

Ditto  oftlioary 6    0  0      6  10 

Cotton  Wool,  Surinam ,1b.  0    1  11    0    2 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0    17 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..014 

Ditto  East-India    0    0  II 

CurraDts,Zant ....  cwt  ..500 

Elephants*  Teeth SS    0  0 

Scrivelloes    25    0  0 

Flax,  Riga ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  Petersbargh   ..000 

Gans,Tnrkey....  cwt**  11  10  0 

Genera,  Holt.  bond.  gal.    0    3  7 

Ditto,  English 9    6  6 

OumArabic,Tarkey,cwt.  9  10  0 

Hemp,   Riga ton  47    0  0 

Ditto  Fetertbargh  ...  .46  10  0 

Indigo  Caraccms  ..lb.      0  10  0 

Ditto  East  India  ....    0    7  9 

Iron  Briish  ban  •  •  ton.    11  10  0 

l>ittot8fredisbc.o.ii.D.SO    0  0 

Ditto  Swed*  2nd  sort   16    0  0 

Ltad  in  pigs fod  0    0  0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0  0 

Ditto  white ton  38    0  0 

logwood ton  8  10  0 

Madder,  Datcb  crop,  cwt.  6    0  0 

Mahogany ft.    0    16 

Oil,  Lacca*-S4gal.jar    18    0  0 

Ditto  Florence,! chest  2  10  0 

Dittowhale 43    0  O 

Ditto  spermaceti* -ton    0    0  0  100 

Pitcl^  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11  0      0 

Raisins,  bloom  .  •  • .  cwt  0    0  0 

tlice,  Carolina  bond*-**  0    0  0 

Rum,  Jassalca  bond  gal.  0    3  11 

Ditto  Leeward  liland**0    3  0 

Saltpetre,  East  Iudia,cwt.  2    0  0 

Silk,  thrown,  lUlian,  lb.  2  14  0 

Silk,.*  •raw,... Ditto-..    1  18  0      2  12 

Tallow,  Rossia,  white  ..  0    0  0      4    6 

Ditto ,  yellow**  3  17  0      4 

Tar,  Stockholm.... bar.    10  0      1 

Tin  in  blocks cwt.     4  10  0      0 

ToImcco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  11      0 

Ditto  Yirginia    0    0  0      0 

Wax,  Goinea cwt.    9    0  0      9 

Whale-fins  (Grecnl)  ton  110    0  0  180 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  bond  pipe  •*  40    0  0    50 

Ditto  Usbon 38    0  0    44 

DtttoMadeira 60    0  0    70 

Ditto  Mountain S6    0  0    33 

Ditto  Calcavella  0    0  0      0 

DittoSberry bnttdO    0  0    60 

Dittoaarct •«.«'25    0  0    65 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47  10    0 

0  10    6 

0    9 

13    0 

SI     0 

16  10 

S6    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

4 
3 
0 

7 


27 

40 
0 
7 
0 

20 
3 

45 


5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 


8 
S 
0 
1 

0  10 
9  0 
0    0 


Pire-Offitt  Skarei,  4t.  Od. 
CanaU.       £. 

Chesterfield    ....  Div.  « 102 

Coventry    ....  (Div.  441.)  . .  940 

Croydon & 

Crinan S 

Ellesmere  and  Chester (DSl.)    65 
Grand  Janctiou  ...(Div.61.)..  S30 

Grand  Surry   ^ 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dir.  51. 100 

Huddersfield IS 

Kennett  and  Avon  22 

Leeds  and  Lirerpool  (Div  10/.)320 

Lancaster Div.  H SO 

Oxford    Div.311 630 

Peakforest 63 

Stratford  &  Avon 10 

Thames  and  Medway   ..«•••     33 

Doeki. 
Commercial ....  Div.  3Z.  10s.    63 

Eastlndia Div.  71...  160 

London    Div.  31 79 

West  India....  Div.  lOf.....    196 
IntUTontee  Comptniew. 

Albion 5n08h..£50pd.    48 

County  ••• 

Eagle SOSpd. 

Globe*  •*••**•  Div.  61. 

Hope 50  5pd 

Imperial  •••*500  50pd.  •••• 

London  Fire 

London  Ship 

Royal  Exchange* -Div.  10  .. 

Rode 50..2pd 

Union  Fire  Life-  - 1001. SO  pd. 

fyattr  ffTtrks. 

Grand  Junction 53 

London  Bridge. . .  •  Div.  31.  lOs. 52 

Manchester  and  Salford 38 

Portsmouth  and  Farlington  501.    7 

Ditto  (New)  50I...Div.6 33 

South  Loudon .^ .  ••19 

West  Middlesex  .100 50 

JSridgei, 

Southwark 61 

Waterloo H 

Ditto  OldAnnuitics  60  all  pd**38 
Ditto  New  do 40  ih. all  pd.  '..29 

Vauxhall  Bonds,  97  pd 98 

Literarjf  IntHhUunu. 

London,  75g« • ^0 

RusmI,  S5gs. 13 

Surry,  30gs.   10 

Jftiies. 
British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh.**— 
Beeralstone  Lead  and  Silver. ...  19 

Bntspill 10  pd. *— 

Great  Hewas 15  pd S7 

iZofuCr. 
Highgate  Archway 5 

MiMceUanetmt. 

Auction  Mart S4 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds 107 

Cbehea-  •  10  sh.  Div.  Div.  IS  •  •— 
Lon.  Commer.  Sale  Rooms  lOOp  34 

Lou.  Ftour  Comp.  14  pd 1 

East  London**  1001. sh -— 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  75 


21. 


£.  9- 


15    —  — 


—    61  — 


2 

127 

3 

95 

27 

22 

859 

4 

81 


5 
10 


10 

6 

12 

10 

10 
10 


60  — 


15     • 
S  10 


19 


1    6 

76  — 
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Daily  Price  of  STOCKS,  from  2l8t  September,  to  20th  October,  181S. 


142691 
15269 
16|270f 
17    - 
1927  U 
20273f 


ed. 

105 

105 

104J 

105 

105i 

105i 

105J 

I05| 

105| 

1052 

1052 

105J 

1046 

1 05  J 

105J 

1051 

lfl6i 

106| 

106 

106i 

1061 

107' 

loa 


II 


3  <«■ 
1^     J§ 


S    CL 


—  19  13  16 
1«4|,19  31  16 

19       116 

19| 

19| 

19  13-16 

-  20| 


741 
74 


74J 


74J 

7^1 
74' 

74| 


c 
o.2» 


II 


225J 


226i 


2S6 


227J 

229 
229J 


232 


II 


^  •;«  -a  «•    =  < 


m 


84 


17p 


75 


,7p     If 

75: 


7p 
17p 
17p 


75i 


17p 


I7p  ,  75r 
19p  j  754 
J20p  ;  754 
20p  .  753 


83|;22p 
,22p 


761 


—  21P     761^ 

—  :2ep  !  - 

—  (20p 
84     I9p  ; 

—  20p  ;  76i 

—  jJOp  :  76' 

—  ,20p  ,  75 
83|i20p     76 

—  ;2op   77 

—  j20p  1  71 

—  21p  i 


IRISH  FUNDS. 


Sept 
19 
21 
26 

Oct 
13 
16 


ill 


6i 


249 


85| 

84i 
'  86f     85| 


86  : 

85f 


3? 

It 

II 

a 

0'2 

r 

s 

II 

1! 

82 

82i 

82 

106- 

" 

107 
107 

1 

79J 

S 


.®i  .3 

'  2    = 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


Bank  Shares  . . . . 

7  per  cent.  ...... 

Old  6  per  cent. . , 
New  6  per  cent. 
3  per  cent    ...... 


IN  LONDON. 

Sept.  22       25    Oct.  20, 


29 


104 


29 


T04 


29 
104 


AT  NEW  YORK. 

Ao^.  9    31     Sept.  1 


127 
110 

par 
103 

68 


126 
107 
par 
102 
68 


126 
107 
par 
102 
68 


prices  of  thr 

FRENcn  nyns 

From  Sepi.^l,  to 
Oct.  19. 


1818 
5ept 


5per  j 
Cent.  ' 
consols 


21 


Bank 

ActkrOS 


fr.  c. 

77  75 

23^74  95 

25174  85 

2875  35 

30^5  45 
Oct. 

2.;75  30 

575  75 


7j75  85 

975  90' 

12:76  35 

1575  90 

17r75  80 
1976 


fr.  c 
1627  50 
1630 
1630  - 
1635  - 
1640  — 

1640- 
1640  — 
1647  50 
1G60  — 
1660  — 
166^  5C 
1660 
1660  - 


Bij  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  ComhtU. 
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LITERARY  PANORAMA, 


AHD 


For  DECEMBER.  1818. 


NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

(jMHh)  tub  ;fovt({[ii«) 

PROSPSCTiVE  AND  RBTBOaPBCTIVE^ 


»»#»*»*»io» 


@i2kTIISr(BS^  IBiikRSSSo 


CONSIDERATIONS 

PH  THE  FACILITIBS   AFFORDBO 
ST  6oVBRMllK]IT»  TO 

SAVINGS'  BANKS; 

M§MmpHJUd te #«-•  Aeti  tf  PwiUtmrndt 
hi  Gm.  III.  e«|».  ISO. 
MOeo.lll.Mj».48. 

It  hat  been  thought  goroewhat  aiQgu« 
lar  that,  while  almost  e^ery  conteropo- 
ranr  Joarnal  waa  ocrapietl,  more  or  lesa, 
and  on  different  or  eontradictorj  grounds, 
on  the  subject  of  SsTings*  Banks,  the 
Literary  Panorama  should  preserve 
m  silenre«  not  absolutely  free  from  symp* 
toms  of  obstinacy^  But,  perhaps,  the 
moliyes  for  this  silence  were  rather 
those  of  doubt,  than  those  of  singula- 
rity ; — arising  from  general  information ; 
bnt  wishing  to  be  guided  by  more  spe> 
cific  experience. 

For,  it  must  appear  e?ident  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  good  and  e?il  are 
intimately  combined  in  this  imperfect 
world.  Nothing  could  be  more  promis- 
ing, more  benevolent,  more  laudable, 
in  its  aspect,  than  the  Institution  of 
«*  Friendly  Societies;"  or  of  "  Beiefit 
Clubs;"  but  experience  has  shewn,  that 
these  have  been  too  ofken  the  pests  of 
manQfaetnring  towns,  the  very  scorpions* 
rods,  in  the  hands  of  the  jonmeymen, 
held  in  perpetual  vibration  over  the 
heads  of  their  masters.  What  experi- 
ence has  once  shewn>  it  requires  buc| 

Vol.  Till.  No.  61. ».  U.  IM.  Pmu  Dm,  I. 


little  foresight  to  apprehend  m 
time :  and  whether  tne  late  ioaofgencea 
in  the  North  were  not  in  some  degreo 
connected  with  the  same  principle,  is 
thought  to  be  a  question  not  difficult  of 
solution  by  the  well  informed  who  lesida 
in  the  neighbourhoods 

It  has  bet* n  the  lot  also  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  Panoramic  board  to 
witness  the  dissolution  of  more  than  ono 
Institution  which  promised  great  l>ene* 
fita  to  its  snpportefs;  and  which  ap- 
peared to  reat  on  the  solid  basis  of  strict 
calculation,  and  arithmetical  inference. 
There  was  a  time,  when  to  have  hesi- 
tated a  doubt,  wonld  have  been  thought 
little  short  of  scandaium  magnaium: 
-—The  issue  discovered  a  fatal  defect  in 
some  part  of  the  machinery ;  whether 
it  were,  that  the  yonnger  members  be^ 
came  old  too  soon ;  or  that  the  aeniors 
were  too  slow  in  their  resort  to  "  that 
bourne  from  whenco  no  traveller  ro» 
turns." 

There  was  also  to  be  considered,  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  human  mind 
to  place  dependence  on  feeble  or  falls* 
cions  support.  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  industry  be  natural  to  man  ;  it 
is  notorious,  that  where  laboor  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  to  subsistence,  by  the 
bounty  of  Nature,  man  avoids  exertion, 
and  spends  his  days  in  inactivity,  not  to 
say,  in  inveterate  sloth  and  idleness. 
Yet  sloth  and  idleness  are  the  baue  of 
the  human  race;  the  sure  companions, 
ID 
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and  the  unqaestionable  continaators  of 
savage  life. 

It  was  9  meniiful  pttnishmcnt  itiflicted 
on  fallen  nan,—-**  in  tbe  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shall  thoii  eat  bread  :**  Industry  is 
the  ready  road  to  enjoyment :  and  fore- 
sight combined  with  iodiistry,  is«  all 
the  world  over,  the  means  of  wealth. 
Even  in  the  most  favoured  climates  this 
is  true ;  and  in  countries  where  the 
planting  of  a  dozen  cocoa  nut  trees,  ou 
the  birSi  of  a  cfaUd,  is  salient  for  bis 
future  subsistence,  or,  where  an  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  peppar  viiws 
promises  sure  support, — foresight  must 
be  called  into  exercise,  no  less  than  in- 
dustry must  be  roused  to  activity. 

Where  land  is  the  principal  article  of 
cultivation  and  property,  the  vegetable 
kingdam  faraisfaes  the  meaiis  of  ease 
and  comfort ;  where  laod  is  mostly  a|^- 
proprialedy  tbe  dsneslic  animals  take 
their  turn,  and  tbe  shepherd  with  bis 
flock  beeomes  an  object  of  imporlsQce. 
Ei|«aUy  is  foresight  applicable  and  use- 
ful :  Dor  is  it  unconunoB  to  allot  to  chil- 
dren a  certain  number  of  animals,  tbe 
increase  of  which  is  to  form,  their  fu*- 
ture  portion.  Even  in  our  own  country 
nothing  is  "hfiore  frequent  than  the  ap- 
ppoprifiiUon  of  sheep,  or  &c.  to  the  sons 
of  a  farmer's  family ;  while  the  chicken 
and  docks,  betong  to  the  daughtera, 
though  privileged  to  visit  the  barn  door, 
«id  to  fatten  on  the  ofl^l  corn,  under 
favonr. 

These  are  natural  ideas;  for  man 
readily  comprehends  tbe  labours  of  the 
field,  or  of  the  garden;  or  takes  the 
care  and  oversight  of  animals:  but, 
when  manufactures  are  become  the 
principal  or  only  attention  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  population,  what 
do  they  ofier  instead  ?  The  loom  may 
be  wrought  to  advantage  by  him  who 
attends  to  it ;  but,  he  receives  his  re- 
muneration in  the  shape  of  pay,  on  tbe 
moment :  the  loom  does  not  breed ;  it 
cannot  be  managed  by  a  child,  while  yet 
a  child :  it  yields  no  revenue  of  itself, 
though  skill  and  labour  may  derive 
revenue  fW)m  it ;  and  in  other  cases  of 
mechanics,  if  revenue  oould  be  derived 
from  an  admirable  piece  of  workman- 
ship, say,  a  watch,  for  instance,  tbe 
article    has  passed    through  so  many 


bands,  that  to  divide  the  share  of  profit 
equitably,  year  after  year,  would  pos- 
zle  tlie'b^t  arithmetician  in  tfie  florid. 
By  what  means,  then,  shall  thtea  who 
receive  pay  be  placed  in  ciicunutaoces 
equally  favourable,  as  regards  future 
life,  with  those^ho  ^lant,  or  those  who 
breed  ?  There  is  but  one  eray :  they 
must  make  their  money  prodoctiTe. 
And  this  they  may  do,  either  by  em* 
ploying  it  artbe  impulsive  power  of  ad- 
ditional labour ;  or  by  deriving  from  it 
an  interest,  by  which  they  participate 
in  tlio  profits  of  those  who  thus  em- 
plovit. 

But  the  notion  of  interest  is  not  that 
natural  notion  which  the  other  means  of 
increase  are^  It  is  an  artificial  idea  en- 
grafted on  the  use  of  money ;  bot  tbe 
use  of  money,  is,  at  first  sight,  merely 
that  of  a  convenient  medium  of  por- 
chase  and  aale ;  a  medium  conveni^t, 
because  susceptible  of  being  divided 
into  minor  parts,  to  meet  the  smallest 
value,  or  of  being  accmnulated  into 
musses,  tiU  it  focms  tbe  graatest  niuns* 
—Convenient,  because  in  universal  re- 
quest ;  the  sign  and  token  of  wealth ; 
but  iu  itself  of  no  value :  it  affords  nei- 
ther food  nor  raiment,— except,  as  man- 
kind by  convention,  have  agreed  to  ex- 
change food  and  raiment  for  ic 

The  principle  of  profit  made  bj  in* 
terest  of  money,  is  a  new  element  added 
to  tbe  conceptions  of  humble  life ;  and, 
as  such,  may  produce  more  extensive 
efiects,  when  in  full  operation,  than  are 
at  present  anticipated.  If  tbe  husband- 
man, or  laborious  agriculturist,  should 
diminish  his  labour,  in  dependence  on 
any  other  fund,  the  public  will  not  tuX 
to  experience  injury;  but,  if  tbe  bus* 
bandman  feels  his  readiness  and  powers 
for  labour  exhilarated  by  the  assistance 
of  capftal  accumulated  from  his  former 
savings; — ^if  Isbour  be  tbe  principal 
agent,  and  capital  the  aasistant,  then 
the  advantages  in  prospect  are  infinite. 

The  man  attached  to  land,  should 
cultivate  land ;  and  from  tbe  pc^seasioa 
of  a  cottage  and  a  gardes  sluNihi  aspire 
to  a  field  and  a  now  ;--^h»e  are  the  ru- 
diments of  a  farm ;  whence  folk»sr  \m^ 
portant  services  to  tbe  individnal,  eons- 
bitted  with  equid  benefits  to  the  poblie. 

It  is  not  tbe  principle  of  continoed 
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or  Bliflerly  hoarding,  that«ho<ild  be  in* 
'cidcated  on  the  laboarer;  but  that  of 
aecarlty  with  a  reasooable  profit,  natil 
the  time  conies  for  employing  this  re- 
serve in  the  shape  of  property  of  a 
more  valoaUe,  becaose  qf  a  more  ac- 
TiTB,  description.  The  man  who  starves 
htnudf  to  encrease  his  pelf,  is  not  the 
man  to  serve  himself,  his  neighbonr,  or 
his  eovntry,  efiectmilly. 

But  there  is  an  important  class  of  per- 
sons, who,  it  is  understood,  have  exten- 
sively availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages proposed  by  Banks  for  Savings : 
these,  are  Servants ;  who,  while  in  place, 
are  maintained  at  the  ezpence  of  their 
prini^ipals ;  and,  consequently,  may  lay 
by  a  portion  of  their  wages,  without  feel- 
ing any  dednctionfrom  their  enjoyments. 
The  whole  time  of  these  belongs  to 
those  whom  they  serve  :  their  whole  la- 
bour also :  nnless,  therefore,  they  can 
derive  a  profit  from  what  they  can  save, 
they  have  no  channel  open  for  the  ac- 
qaisition  of  property,  or  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  property  when  ac- 
quired: to  such,  the  establishment  of 
aoy  safe  mode  of  improving  their  funds 
by  the  addition  of  interest  is  invaluable. 

The  Manufacturing  classes  are  still 
further  involved  in  the  inconveniences 
of  artificial  life :  they  have  no  prospect 
of  acquiring  property,  except  in  the 
form  of  money;  and  this  they  receive 
so  frequently,  and  in  such  divided  por- 
tions, that  each  separate  reception 
seems  unworthy  of  notice:  it  contri- 
butes to  immediate  enjoyment,  and  im- 
mediate enjoyment  usually  absorbs  the 
whole  of  it  *. .  Yet,  these  classes  know, 

*  It  is  a  ctirious  fact,  that  in  places  where 
the  latiburiDg  rian  have  higher  wages,  the 
inhabitants  are  encumbered  with  the  high- 
est poor-raUt.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  an  es« 
teemed  friend,  who  hs^s  considerable  estates 
at  Coventry,  shews  the  existence  of  the  evil 
in  that  city  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  It 
is  believed  that  similar  conduct  prevails  in 
most  manufacta ring  districts. 

••  in  reply  to  your  flavour  of  yesterday, 
respecting  the  improvident  conduct  of  the 
IVameH  RMam  Wemterg  at  Coventry,  I  un- 
derstand for  at  least  six  months  last  year 
they  were  (when  they  liked  to  pay  atteu 
tiou  to  their  work)  in  the  habit  of  gaiuing 

JLBOUT   THREB   POUNDS    PEB,  WEEK.      Ver> 

few   of  Ihcna,  I  believe,  worked  more  than 


that  capital  is  the  life  atid  soul  of  ma- 
ntifactures;  they  know  too,  that  the 
greatest  capitals  now  engaged  in  busi- 
ness were  once  small ;  and  they  see  thh 
effect  of  tiggregdtion  every  day  of  their 
lives,  in  the  instances  of  their  employers. 
These  are  the  people,  esspeciaify,  who 
should  exercise  renection,  and  derive 
advantage  from  whatever  they  can  ho- 
nestly convert  into  capital. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  and  power 
of  this  principle,  when  steadily  adhered 
to,  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Summary  Account  of 
the  London  Savings*  Bank,*'  that,  ws 
believe,  is  unquestionable:  We  our- 
selves have  known  instances  aknost 
equally  striking.  Who  will  favor  the 
world  with  a  genuine  history  of  the  Lord 
Mayors  of  London  ? 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  introduce  in 
this  place  the  following  anecdote.  A  work- 
ing ship-carpenter,  on  bringing  home  his 
spouse,  bad  this  question  proposed  to  him 
as  the  first  salutation  of  his  bride  :  **  Tho- 
mas, how  much  dost  thou  earn  a  week  } 
twelve  shillings,  or  fifteen  ?"*—•«  Mary,  that 
does  not  concern  thee— for  I  shall  faith- 
fttlly  bring  thee  home  every  farthing  I.get,— 


four  daps  a  weeh,  and  the  manufactnrers 
were  obliged  to  give  them  such  work  as 
they  liked,  or  they  could  not  do  any.  A 
respectable  butcher  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  sell  legs  of  mutton  but  at  a  very 
reduced  price,  as  the  weavers  would  not 
purchase  any  thinz  but  ducks,  geese,  fowls, 
&c.  which  they  dressed  niost  evtniiigs  for 
supper.  .The  drapers,  &c.  had  not  any 
thing  sufficiently  good  in  their  shops,  but 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Loncfou  for  the 
best  silks,  &r.  to  please  the  ladies.  The 
first  or  setondwseh  after  trade  becomes  bad, 
they  in  general  iMwm  Xhhir  fine  dresses,  and 
ttfr^rwanls  appUf  to  the  parish  for  relief; 
\he  poor-rates  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
double  the  rental  of  the  houses.'* 

What  can  more  forcibly  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  active  interference  to  remind 
working  people  of  their  duty!  and  if  they 
persist  in  the  unjust  and  depraved  course 
of  wasting  their  surplus  when  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  abundance,  and  claiming  support 
from  the  respectable  inhabitants  of-  their 
parish  when  out  of  emplo)ment«  where 
would  be  the  impropriety  of  granting  them 
nothing  more  than  a  bare  suheiHence — of 
subjecting  them  to  a  strict  confiuen.eut — to 
hard  labour— and  a  livery  of  disgrace. — 
Essay  OH  Provident  or  Parish  Sanh,  hf 
B.  Jfeauffiontf  Esq.  Londoft  1810:  p.  46/* 
3d 
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be  it  little,  or  be  it  nineh.**  «<  Yet,  but  it 
does  concern  me,  Tbomaiy  I  retlly  with  to 
know:  for  if  thou  dost  get  bat  twelTe,  I 
•hall  lay  by  one  e?ery  week  i  botif  thou 
dost  get  flfteeOf  1  iball  lay  by  two  shiiliogi, 
or  half-a-crowo.  His  wages  were  ouly 
twelve  shilliDgs  a  week,  but  as  it  was  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  ago,  the  value  of 
money  was  very  differeut  from  the  present. 
He  frequently  said  in  aficr  lifr,  **  1  should 
Qol  have  thought  of  aaving  if  my  wife  had 
not  begun."  This  principle  carried  into 
persevering  practice  was  so  eSectnal,  that 
the  industrious  accumulation  of  his  property 
at  length  rendered  him  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  flrst  ship-building  yards  on  the 
Thames,  snd  he  left  at  his  decease  no  less 
a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the 
whole  of  which  he  always  attributed  to 
the  6rst  shilling  which  his  wife  saved  for 
him.  The  truth  of  this  anecdote  is  vouched 
for  with  conflden<^  as  the  individual  was 
a  collateral  ancestor  of  the  writer,  and  his 
lineal  descendants  are  still  carrying  on 
business  in  High  respectability  in  the  ship- 
ping line  oU  the  River  Thames,  p.  7. 

If  this  iiMtaiice  had  ended  ia  the  pe» 
Dariova  babita  of  osaiy,  most  certainly 
we  shoaid  not  have  referred  to  it :  bat  it 
affords  one  evidence  of  a  little  converted 
into  mach,  by  activity  and  industry  in- 
vigorated by  ^owly  accumulated  capital. 

To  retnm-— MauufacturerSf  as  such, 
are  excluded  from  the  increase  arising 
from  land ; — they  can  breed  no  cattle ; — 
they  Are  not  maintained  by  their  prin- 
cipals, in  addition  to  their  wages :  their 
wages  are  their  only  income:  could  they 
become  m  fond  by  acceasion,  that  acces- 
sion repeated  a  sufficient  nambei:  of 
times,  would  form  riches.  That  acces- 
sion is  the  very  object  and  operation  of 
Savings'  Banka.  Thia  is  so  clear,  that 
to  enlarge  on  it  is.  perfectly  soperfloous. 
It  has  iMen  the  conviction  of  this  class 
of  persons,  formerly :  it  is  so  still :  hence 
the  institation  of  Clubs  i— of  Benefit 
Societies ;— of  Frie'udly  Associations,  in 
a  thousand  diflferent  forms.  Few  of  these 
have  been  free  from  serious  evils :  they 
have  led  to  tipplin^^to  loss  of  time- 
to  squabbles;  and  to  partiea ;  and  above 

all,-- to  COMBIMATIOll. 

Now  combination  is  the  very  ruin  of 
Savings*  Banks  It  may  not  appear  so 
at  fiist  sight;  yet  not  only  is  it  so  in 
its  nature,  but  the  wisdom  of  Govern- 
meot  has  contrived  to  render  it  so, 
aiost  obvious^.    At  what  amount  ahaU 


the  loss  by  the  lale  lam  ok/  at  i 
Chester,  kc  be  calculated  ?  The  in- 
snrgents  boasted  of  uombering  twenty 
ihtrnMond  men.  Could  the  loss  of  their 
labour  be  so  little.as  ten  shilUrngM  eaurh 
man,  weekly ;— -which  is  ten  thousand 
pounds.  This  oontinued  for  ten  weeks, 
is  eke  hundred  tkauMand  pounds;  for 
twenty  weeks  is  f  aao  kmndrtd  tkouMmd 
pounds;  so  that  these  people  have  de- 
prived themselves  and  their  empbyers, 
their  connections  and  the  public,  of  at 
least  half  a  million  of  mopey,  by  their 
accession  from  labour, -^hmde  addi* 
tional  expenses  of  police,  &r.  he. 

And  auring  this  time,  what  oouU 
they  contribute  aa  SaoingMf  What 
could  they  lay  by  ?  They  were  all  the 
while  spending  their  property :— they 
were  diminishing  their  stock;  not  im- 
proving it.  It  is  moat  likely,  that  veiy 
few — very  few  indeed,  had  any  deposils 
in  Savings'  Banks;  but,  admitting  that 
fact,  they  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
draw  them  out : — ^what  more  was  oeees- 
sary  to  ruin  a  Saringa'  Bank  ? 

An  indiridual  who  possesses  a  piece 
of  land,  on  which  he.  has  bestowed  pains 
by  cultivation,  has  a  visible  stake  in  the 
peace  of  his  country:  his  property  is 
fixed,  because  his  labour  is  fixed:  a map> 
nufacturer,  whose  only  property  is  his 
skill,  has  no  such  stake :  he  considers 
his  skill  as  acceptable  every  wbere^ 
and  under  all  circnmstances :  he  acts 
accordingly.  He  can  quit  hia  cn«ntry, 
and  carry  hia  talent  to  another  aitvatiott, 
to  another  kingdom,  to  a  remote  part  of 
the  globe,  wherever  he  auppoaea  it  may 
be  acceptable.  We  have  latdy  seen 
this  reduced  to  practice  by  the  dissa- 
tisfied and  the  incouMderate* 

But  the  man  who  has  property  in  a 
Savings*  Bank,  has  a  visible  interest  ia 
preserving  the  public  peace;  hia  pro- 
perty is  combined  with  that  of  o^en 
in  tbe  government  Debenture,  in  which 
the  trustees  are  directed  to  vest  the 
money  subscribed  to  the  Banh.  Sap- 
pose  a  convubion  in  the  natioD,-.-«ho 
will  pay  that  Debenture?  Svppoae  the 
famous  Bianketeermg  expedition  wert 
to  be  repeated— to  becoOM  auccesaful 
to  overturn  the  constitution,  with  lbs 
public  credit : — would  any  man*s  accu- 
mulation in  a  Savinga*  Bank  bo  worth 
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m  penny  f  Gertoinly  not.  The  contrast 
11  strikingly  obmos;  in  a  state  of  tran- 
qnillity  the  principal  is  safe,  and  the 
interest  accnmnlates :  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance, both  principal  and  interest  are 
lost — ^lost  for  ever ! 

How  this  cannot  escape  the  notice  of 
the  most  simple  mind---the  mind  the 
least  versed  in  public  affairs;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  general  undertaking 
spreads  itself,  this  conviction  will  spread 
-with  it.  We,  therefore,  call  the  atten- 
tion of  oar  readers  to  this  among  other 
principles  in  operation,  by  which  the 
present  day  is  distinguished.  Undoubt- 
edly* the  general  diiposition  to  bestow 
education  on  the  poor,  is  one  of  the 
leading  **  signs  of  the  times ;"  it  tends 
to  raise  the  poor:  while  the  practice 
ailopted  in  some  places,  as  the  mode  of 
remunerating  a  poor  man's  labour,  are 
extremely  degrading  to  the  poor.  To 
reduce  a  man's  payment  to  sixpence  per 
day,  and  to  place  him  as  a  fixed  pen- 
sioner on  the  poors'  list,  is  to  injure 
the  public  welfare  no  le«s  than  to  violate 
the  first  maxims  of  private,  justice :  it  is 
a  ruinous  policy. 

The  poor  are  degraded,  also,  by  the 
latfe  Bill  for  forming  Parish  Vestries  of 
the  more  respectable  inhabitants;  and 
allowing  votes  in  proportion  to  rates 
paid :  but  the  poor  are  raised  by  the 
institution  of  Savings'  Banks;  for  here 
the  trustees  are  dependent  on  the  sense 
of  the  majority ;  and  have  no  skreen 
from  the  closest  scrutiny.  This  is  a 
delicate  part. of  the  plan  :  and  it  is  a 
point  on  which  the  considerate  differ ; 
Some  have  thought,  that  the  trustees 
should  be  persons  considerably  interested 
in  the  property  of  the  Bank ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Act  of  Parliament  ex- 
pressly enacts,  that  no  trustee  shall  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  any  deposit,  nor 
shall  have  any  allowance  or  advantage 
whatsoever. 

By  this  arrangement  the  trustees  must 
be  gentlemen  of  property,  acting  with- 
-ont  prospect  of  remuneration,  in  any 
shape,  except  that  of  the  good  opinion 
of  their  vieinage;^4md,  what  can  pre- 
vent the  formation  (or  the  propagation) 
of  0|nnion  among  the  hamUest  ranks  of 
life?  In  short,  these  institutidna  will 
contribate  easentiany  to  the  prosMtion 


of  interconrse  between  all  ranks ;  and 
it  wiU  be  owing  to  something  more  than 
ordinary  folly  if  that  intercourse  be  not 
eventually  qualified  as  no  less  friendly 
and  confidential  than  benevolent  We 
anticipate  the  time  when  many  a  youth 
who  now  attends  his  father  to  the 
Savings'  Bank  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
will  be  complimented  with  succeeding 
to  his  father's  title  of  "  the  poor  man's 
fnend,"  equally  as  to  his  mansion  and 
his  estate. 

But  why  should  these  benefits  be  li- 
mited to  the, absolutely  poor  ?  Why  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  low  sum  ?  Are  there 
nut  thousands  who,  placed  in  the  decent 
ranks  of  life,  born,  perhaps,  to  small 
properties,  might  with  propriety  desire  a 
safe  deposit,  with  some  profit,  for  their  re- 
serve against  *<  a  rainy  day !  ?  The  same 
arguments  as  plead  for  young  women 
amung  the  poor,  plead  equally,  perhaps, 
still  more  forcibly,  for  young  women  of 
a  degree  superior ;  nor  could  any  thing 
be  more  satisfactory  to  females  in  a 
widowed  state,  than  the  consolation  of 
enjoying  advantages  derived  from  the^ 
Savings  of  their  happier  days. 

How  many  families  redticed  to  strait- 
nesses  by  the  consequences  of  failures 
not  their  own,  might  be  glad  to  find  a 
resource,  properly  their  own,  in  a  pre- 
vious deposit?  Not  now  to  allude  to 
many  other  causes  of  unblameable  dis- 
appointment in  life,— orto  the  proverbial 
uncertainties  of  professional  men,  whose 
life  is  equally  insecure  with  that  of 
others,  and  whose  income  termiriatea 
with  life.  Nothing,  however,-  prevents 
confidential  association  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  not,  indeed,  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  protected  by  Govern- 
ment ; — We  are  aware,  also,  of  objections 
which  Government  itself  tnight  raise: 
they  might  be  obviated ;  but,  this  hint 
may  disclose  our  conviction,  that  the 
application  of  the  principle,  as  a  general 
benefit,  is  not  yet  complete. 

That  this  principle  of  Savings'  Banks, 
when  in  full  operation,  may  produce  a 
favourable  resistance  to  that  increasing 
evil  the  Poors'  Rates,  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected by  all.  We  expect  it  too.  But, 
there  are  innumerable  persons  not  likely 
to  encumber  the  parish,  or  to  augment 
the  Pooxi'  Rate^  to  whom  oonfeideratioB 
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is'justlj  dae.  It  is,  however,  miicb 
more  our  disposition  to  commend  what 
has  been  done,  and  done  well,  than  to 
complain  of  omissions,  which  have  not 
yet  been  thoronghly  canvassed,  and 
which  await  the  test  of  experience.  We 
now,  therefore,  direct  oor  attention  to 
the.  provisions  made  by  public  authority 
in  favour  of  these  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  advantage  of  the  poor. 

The  great  difficulty  in  England  was 
the  mode  of  obtaining  a  profit  from  these 
deposits ;  in  ^Scotland  that  difficulty  was 
not  felt,  because  th^  Banks  in  the  North 
allow  interest  for  money  placed  in  their 
hands;  and  this  interest  was  the  pri- 
mary spring  which  imparted  activity  to 
the  principle  desired.  Government  has 
afforded  a  similar  accommodation  and 
security,  generally; — which  has  been 
well  explained  by  Mr.  Bowles,*  of  whose 
words  we  shall  avail  ourselves. 

The  irufttees  of  any  Bank  for  Savingly  the 
same  being  regularly  enrolled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  may  pay  into  the  Bank 
of  England  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not 
being  less  than  £50,  to  the  account  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  rednction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  when  they  become  entitled  to 
receive  from  those  Commissioners  Deben- 
tures to  the  like  amount,  free  from  stamp 
duties,  and  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
three-pence  per  centum  per  diem,  which  is 
£4  Us.  3d.  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
the  said  Trustees,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them,  may,  at  any  time,  demand  payment 
of  the  principal  torn,  speciOed  in. any  such 
debenture  or  debentures,  together  with  all 
the  interest  due  thereon ;  when  they  may, 
at  Uieir  optipn.  receive  either  tbe  principal 
and  interest  due,  in  money — or  the  interest 
only  in  money  and  a  new  debenture  for  tbe 
principal-^or  a  new  debenture  both  for 
principal  and  interest. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  these  De- 
bentures bhall  not  be  traiisferrable,  or  as- 
signable, but  that  they  shall  continue  to  be 
the  actual  property  of  the  Institution,  on 
the  account  of  which  they  are  originally 
issued,  until  they  shall  be  actually  paid  off. 
Tliey  are  hereby  not  only  guarded  againi^t 
the  effects  of  spei^ulation,  and  preserved 
from  thoffe  fluctuations  in  point  of  value  to 
which  all  marketable  commodities  are  lia- 
ble, but  they  aUo  obtain  security  against 
every  kind   of  risk.     Exchequer-Bills  and 


•  Reasons  for  tbe  esUblitfament  of  Banks 
for  Savings;  by  Jfohn  Bowles,  Esq.  1817. 


India-Boodi,  if  stoko  o^  kMt,  may  h^  mM 
by  tbe  fraudulent  or  caa'ual  ppstessor.    But 
these  Debentures  are  not  marketable  com- 
modities.   They  are  of  no  value  except  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  lnstitu|ioa 
to  which  they  belong.    Payment  can  be 
obtained  upon  tbem  only  by  two  or  more 
of  those  Trostees :  and,  in  cases  of  loss,  tbe 
Legislature  has  providied  that,  upon  good 
security  being  given,  it  shall  be  lawful  te 
the  Commissioners  for  the  redaction  of  tbe 
Naiional  Det»t  to  grant  Duplicate  Deben- 
tures, under  the  same  regulations  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  issue  of  the  original  Deben- 
ture.   Great  convenience,  also,  as  well  as 
security,  attends  the  prescribed  mode  of 
obtaining  payment  upon  these  Debentures. 
Stock  in  the  funds,  vested  in  Trustees,  can 
be  sold  only  by  tbe  joint  act  of  all  tbe 
Trustees,  in  whose  name  it  is  invested ;  but 
any  two  or  more  of  the  Trustees  of. a  Provi- 
dent Institution  may  obtain  payment  of  a 
Debenture  j  and,  of  course,  no  delay,  in 
obtaining  such  payment,  is  occasioned  by 
the  absence  or  death  of  the  Trustees  by 
whom  it  is  purchased.    Further,  tbe  rate 
of  interest  allowed  upon  these  Debentures 
being  fixed  and  invariable,  the  conductors 
of  .Saving*  Banks,  after  calculating  what 
portion  c^  that  interest  will  suffice  for  tbe 
expenses  of  the  Institution,  may  safely  pro- 
mise the  remainder  to  the  depositors.    And 
thus  an  effectual  plan  has  been  devised  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  enable 
the  conductors  of  Savings'  Banks,  to  retnm, 
at  all  times,  the  exact  sums  lodged  in  those 
Banks,  and  to  allow  the  depositors  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest. 

Of  this  interest  of  £4:  11:  3  percent, 
per  aun.  the  conductors  ofoiost  InstHntions 
engage  to  allow  to  tbe  Depositors  4  per 
cent.— reserving  the  odd  lis.  3d.  for  ex- 
penves.  In  some  Institutions  tbe  plan  is 
to  allow  five  sixths  of  the  £4  :  11:3  re- 
serving'tbe  other  sixth  for  expenses;  in 
which  case  the  interest  allowed  is  at  tbe 
rate  of  i^3  ;  16  per  cent, 

This  interest  being  more  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  Public  Fund^,  proved 
a  temptation,  it  is  said,  to  certain  spe- 
culators, who,  by  placing  monej  in  se- 
veral banks,  continued  to  turn  to  their 
profit,  what  was  intended  tn  serve  the 
purpose  of  benevolence :  while,  by  using 
a  number,  or  a  cypher,  they  concealed 
their  real  chara<fteK  This  h^  been 
provided  sgainst  in  the  later  statute; 
and  since  that  tin^e  the  Chancellor  of 
thQ  Exchequer  has  reduced  his  biDs 
from  three-pencf  ptT  dj»y,  to  two^pence 
halfpenny^  and  to  two-pence. 
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The  ttoi^exactiott  of  the  sUmp  dutj 
u»  certaiBly,  a  bonus  conferred  on  these 
Institutions ;  and  it  is  more ;  fur  it 
marks  the  opinion  of  Government  itself, 
on  the  weig^ht  of  these  duties;  and  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  thej  ought  not 
to  be  levied. 

The  other  atdvantages  attached,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words: 

Pirsi ;— In  the  case  of  ileposits  of  money 
from,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  persons  under 
the  age  of  twenty- one  years,  the  receipt  of 
such  persons,  notwithstanding  their  legal 
disability,  shall  be  a  suffioient  discharge  to 
the  conductors  of  the  Instilotion. 

Swwirffy;— Friendly  Societies,  legally 
established,  are  allowed  to  subMcribe  the 
vhole  or  any  part  of  their  fnnds,  be  the 
amount  what  it  may,  into  the  funds  of  these 
Institutions. 

Thirdlif  .'—Trustees  may  be  required  to 
I^Te  aecnrity,  by  entering  into  bonds  to 
the  CleHc  of  the  Pence^  on  which  bonds 
nmg  psrsam  suthorised  by  the  rules  and  re> 
gttlations  may  sue  in  llie  name  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  for  the  use  of  the  Institution. 

Poar(A/y:--No  Trustees  or  Manager* 
nay  placts  money  paid  by  or  belonging  to 
ftoy  Depositor,  in  thfi  hands  of  any  banker, 
or  upon  any  personal  security. 

'  Fifthly: — All  fiersons  having  eflfects  of 
any  Provident  Institution  must,  whenever 
required,  deliver  in  their  accounts,  and  pay 
over  their  balances;  and.  in  case  of  their 
neglect  or  lefasal  so  to  do,  the  Trustee  or 
Trustees  may  exhibit  a  petition  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  at  their  General  Quarter 
Sessions,  who  shall  proceed  thereupon  in  t^ 
summary  way,  and  make  such  order  as  they 
shall  thiuk  fit  3  which  order  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

SixtAfy:^  All  powers  of  attorney  for  the 
transfer  of  any  share  in  the  pabKc  storks, 
are  exempted  from  the  stamp  duty. 

iSWmi<%:— Where  the  Rules  of  any 
Provident  Institution  provide  for  the  re- 
ference of  differences  to  arbitration,  the 
award  made  upon  such  arbitration  shall 
befinal. 

Having  dropped  a  hint  whieh  refers 
to  a  praaice  that  had  been  detected  in, 
and  near  LoodoD;  hot,  i«  oot  likely  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  country,  where  in- 
stitotions  of  this  kiad  are  diataut  from 
each  other,  we  snbyohi  those  para- 
graphs of  the  Acts  of  FatiSament  which 


are  intended  to  guard  against  this  abuse 
of  Poblic  Benevolence.  They  shew  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  laws,  in  the 
first  instance.  The  difference  of  their 
expression  will  easily  lead  the  reader  to 
understand  the  different  construiction  in- 
tended by  the  Legislature. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  orovide 
against  an  improper  investment  of  monies 
nnder  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  beit  there- 
fore further  enacted,  that  the  privilege 
aforesaid  of  paying  money  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  receiving  debentures  for 
the  same,  shall  be  restricted  to  such  Insti- 
tutions only  which  ^hall  by  one  or  more 
of  their  rules  provide  that  the  sums  paid  by 
one  person  in  any  one  year,  and  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  the  aforesaid  debentures, 
shnH  not  exceed  the  turn  of  one  hundred 
founds  in  the  first  yew,  aud  fifty  potmde 
in  etftty  year  ofierwords,  in  the  whole  firom 
eoeh  depotitor,  except  in  the  cases  where 
friendly  societies  shs<ll  beeome  depositors ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the Commiasiouers 
of  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  pre- 
vious to  the  payment  of  an}  sum  or  sums 
into  the  Bank  of  England  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  to  require  the  product iou  of  such 
rule  or  rules  »o  limiting  the  sums  to  l>e  dis 
posited  to  the  amount  al>ovie  roentiooed, 
certified  under  the  hands  of  two  of  the 
trustees  or  managersof  each  such  lustitutioa 
respectively,  and  any  other  proof  they  may 
think  it  necessary  to  require.  57  Geo.  IIL 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  more  strictly 
to  provide  agaiust  any  improper  investment 
of  monies  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
recited  Act  and  this  Act  j  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  privilege  of  paying  money 
into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  receiving 
debentures  for  the  same,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  be  restricted 
to  such  Institutious  only  which  shall,  by 
one  or  moi«  of  their  roles,  provide  that  the 
sums  psid  by  any  person  who  shall  nay  or 
snbeeribe  any  eum  by  iiehet  or  numher  or 
otherwise^  without  diseloiin^  hii  or  her  name 
to  the  tmetees  of  each  Instttution,  thall  not 
exeeedthe  sumiften  pounds  in  any  one  jfear; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioner! 
for  the  rerfuctiow  of  the  national  debt,  pre- 
Tions  to  the  paymmt  of  any  sum  or  sumi 
into  the  3m/k  of  England,  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  tareqwre  the  |iroduction  of  such 
rule  or  roles  so  Umiting  the  said  sum  or 
sums  to  t>e  so  deposited,  certified  under 
the  hands  of  two  of  the  trustees  or  mana- 
gers of  e^th  8U<  h  Institution  respe*:  lively, 
and  any  other  proof  which  thev  may  think 
necessary  to  require.  58  Geo.  lU. 
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A  Concise  Description  of  the- Endowed 
GrammaK  Schools  in  EngUmdand  Wafes, 
ornamented  with  engravings.  By  Ni- 
colas CarlUle,  F.RS.  F.  &  Sec.  A.S. 
M.R.  LA.  &c.  &c  8vo.  2  vols.  £2  16s. 
4to.  S  vols.  £4.  4s.  Baldwin,  Cradock, 
and  Joy,  London,  1818. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  acqoisitioD 
to  British  liieratare;  for  although  murh 
imporlant  information  concerning  cha- 
ritable endowments  is  contained  in  the 
various  county  histories,  yet,  as  these 
are  both  costly  and  voluminous,  and  are 
in  many  instances  of- extreme  rarity, 
few  persons,  comparatively,  have  either 
the  means  or  the  opportunity  of  con- 
salting  them.  How  necessary  such  a 
knowledge  is,  we  scarcely  need  remark, 
after  the  flagrant  instances  of  misma- 
nagement (if  some  charitable  foundations 
which  were  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course 
of  the  last  parliament.  Mr.C.  is  already 
most  advanfngeouslv  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  the  author  of  Topographical  Dic- 
tionaries of  Eno^and  aiKl  Wales,  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland  ;  in  which,  he 
has  bmuj^ht  together  a  valuable  mass  of 
local  and  statistical  information.  The 
Same  spirit  of  research,  and  the  same 
industry  in  collecting  facts,  which  cha- 
racterize those  works,  are  tn  be  found 
in  the  volumes  now  under  consideration. 
Theycont  lin  accounts  of/ourhundredtmd 
seventy-Jiise  endowed  schools^  drawn  up 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  printed 
sources,  but  especially  from  manuscript 
information,  communicated  by  the  mas- 
ters or  trustees  of  numerous  scho«>ls. 
Of  the  labour  attendins:  such  a  work, 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  when  we  state,  that  upwards  of 
one  thousand  four  hwidred  letters  were 
sent  and  rt- reived  by  Mr.  Carlisle  on  the 
subject  of  his  work. 

The  "  Concise  Descriptions*'  of  the 
several  schools  are  disp'ised  alphabeti- 
cally in  the  order  of  the  counties;  and 
specify  the  date  of  their  foundation* 
the  names  of  ihe  founders,  amount  and 
Talue  of  the  original  eodowroent,  as  well 
as  of  the  endowments  made  by  subsi 
quent  benefactors,  whtttier  th^y  are  pe 
cuniary,  or  in  land,  and  if  so,  where 


such  lands  are  situated.    Extracts  (in  .condescending ia bis  DBmeiod by iu(<>* 


some  ^cases  the  wfaol^) 
and  ordinances  are  g^^^A 
who  are  entitled  to  tlie 
schools  are  diatinrtly  8p€; 
with  the  terius  on  wiiic^ft 
sible;  the  period  of  tinn 
lowed  to  continue  at  uci^i^ 
of  education  prescril»«sci  ; 
university  scholaisbips  ;  e 
clesiastical  prefernieDts^  I 
to  each  school ;  the  names 
other  emoluments  of  thcs^^ 
and  lists  of  eminent  meo  w 
educated  there. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Ca 
will  enable  oar  readers  to  1 
ably  accurate  idea  of  its 
well  as  of  his  lahorioo 
we  shall  not  detain  thea 
further  observations  on  its 
but  submit  to  their  notice  so 
from  his  account  of  Chrisd 
We  select  this  in  preference  tc 
as  we  can  personally  attesr  ^ 
ness  of  his  statements. 

The  Hospitals  of  Phrisf,  Bridi 
Saiiit  Tlionins  the  Apostle  vsertl 
tliesame  charter  of  KiriK  Edward 
dated  the 26th  of  .Inne^  w  ibeaef 
of  his  reign,  1563,— 

Which  recites,  that  whereas  \m 
''pitying  the  misers  b  fe  esf  ate  o^  I 
fatherl«ss,  decrepit,  aKfd.  sick,  inf 
impotent  persons  languishing  uudn 
kinds  of  diseases,— aud  alio  tbo 
considering  the  honest,  pious  eud 
of  his  most  humble  and  obedient  f^ 
the  Mayor  aud  commonalty  sod  riti; 
l>ondOii,  who  by  all  ways  sad  m 
(ii'itjently  study  for  the  fgood  prom 
the  poor  and  of  every  sort  of  tbra 
that  bv  such  resson  aud  csre  neitbei 
dren  yet  being  iu  their  ioftncy  M 
Kood  education  and  instrudion,  oori 
they  shall  obtain  riper  yean  sbali  tfei 
tute  of  honest  callings  sod  ocrupatt 
%  hereby  they  may  honvslly  Meiruc  il> 
•(eUes  in  some  good  faculty  indsckact 
the  advantage  and  utility  of  tlierooinx 
wenlih,— nor  that  the  sick  or  diieaK 
when  fliey  shall  be  ncorered tod rat(in 
to  health,  aiay  remain  idle  and  lasy  'M^ 
bonds  of  the  state,  but  Ibat  Ibey  io  ^ 
manner  may  be  placed  wdconpfi^^ 
labour,  and  honest  sod  frb(k9inta^/ 
nients:"— 

The  King,  therefore,  "deiirisf  DoKsly 
the  progress,  amplifiratioo,  iix)  ^^^ 
of  so  honest  and  noble  i  ^ork,  M  i» 
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thorify  to  take  apoii  htmseirtbe  patronage 
of  this  moat  excellent  and  moat  holy  fooA- 
datiou/'  then  lately  establiaiied,  granted  to 
the  mayor  and  commoua^y  and  citizens  of 
London  numerous  poaaeaaioua  within  th«* 
city  of  Loudon  and  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex. Baaex,  Hertford,  BuckiiiKhMm,  Cam- 
brid^p,  Kent,  Derby,  and  YorK,— to  be 
Ibotdeu  of  bim,  his  heirs,  and  sorcesaors,  aa 
of  his  manor  of  Greenwich  in  Kent,  in  fit^ 
lo-'cage,  by  fealty  only  and  not  to  chief, 
for  all  aerviVes  ami  demanda  whatsoever.— 

And  they  were  further  empowered  to 
have  aiid  receive  any  other  reveuuea  to  the 
yearly  value  of  40o6  marks:— 

And  that  hia  Majesty'a  intentiona  might 
Yake  better  efTert,  and  that  the  lands  and 
Yevenues  appointe<l  for  the  support  of  t^ie 
hospititls  nii){ht  be  the  belter  i^overtjed, 
and  for  the  eontiuuMnce  of  the  ssnie,  he 
ordained  that  the  hoapitals,  when  they 
should  be  so  founded  and  established,  sht>uld 
be  called  **The  Hoapitals  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  King  of  Cnicland,  of  Chriat,  Bride- 
well, and  Saint  Thomaa  the  Apostle,"— 
And  that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  London,  and  their  successors 
should  be  called  **  (Governors**  of  the  same, 
—that  they  should  be  a  l)|dy  corporate 
and  |)Olitir,  with  perpetual  liccessiou,— 
ahonid  have  a  common  seal  — mi^ht  plead 
and  be  iroplended,— and  should  niake»  **.  as 
often  a«  to  them  it  should  eem  expedient, 
or  necesaity  ahall  ao  require,*'  6t,  wliole^ 
aom<'«  and  hoiieat  ordinancea,  for  the  right 
government  of  the  whole. 

The  Hospital  of  Christ  which  is  estab- 
iiahed  on  the  site  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Grey  Fri»rs,  in  said  to  have  oriKinatf^d  in 
the  piety  of  the  youiitc  monarch,  who 
waa  particularly  influenced  by  a  sermon 
■  preached  before  him  by  the  learned,  pions, 
and  benevolent  Bishop  Ridley,  whose  mild 
virtuea  could  not  preaerve  him  from  the 
persecuting  and  cruel  bigotry  of  the  auc- 
ceeding  reign. 

h  waa  not,  however,  until  6ve  yeara 
yeara  after  the  King's  grant,  that  the  houae 
of  the  Grey  Friars  waa  fitted  up  for  the^ 
reception  of  the  children,  when  it  waa  de- 
nominated '*  Christ's  Hospital;*  About 
400  orphaoa  were  then  admitted,  and 
clothed  in  niMW,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards changed  for  the  dreaa,  which  they 
now  wear,  viz.  a  blue  coat  or  tunic,  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  with  yellow  atockioga,  and 
•  round  kionnet  or  cap. 

The  precise  endowment  of  the  inatitu- 
tion  by  the  royal  founder  ia  not  known, 
ft  is  certain  that  part  of  the  premisea  which 
St  now  occupies,  commonly  called  *•  (5rey 
Friajrs,"  and  the  cloisters,  with  a  parr  of 
the  building,  were  given  by  King  £dward» 


The  institution  basiittle  or  no  ineomt 
nnder  the  charter,  Mr.  Carlisle  appre* 
bends,  that  the  estates  were  first  ^veji 
to  the  city  of.  Londc»u,  and  afterwards 
appoHioned  to  the  ri»yal  hospitals  as 
they  thought  fit.  Ail  its  other  estates 
can  be  traced,  from  le^i^acies  and  dona- 
tions at  diftereiit  periods ;  and  the  pre- 
sent annual  amount  of  the  whole  is  be* 
tween  forty-three  and  forty-four  thoa- 
Hand  poonds. 

When  the  foondation  began  to  4ncreaat 
in  it*s  several  departments,  and  it*s  utility  - 
became  more  generally  apparent,  the  plan 
of  extending  its  advantages  was.  naturally 
considered.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  yeaf 
I  OSS,  the  governors  erected  a  handsome 
bnikiing  in  the  town  of  Hertford,  for  both 
boys  and  girls  at  a  very  early  age,  whers 
they  are  nur»ed  and  instructed  until  they 
are  rendered  capable  of  receiving  the  more 
advancefl  tuition  of  the  foundation  in  JLon- 
don,  to  which  they  are  tranaferred  at  the 
age  of  twelve  yeara.   . 

The  aeminary  at  Hertford,  when  full, 
coutaina  4l6,  of  whom  about  200  are 
taught  the  c^aasica.  Dr.  Bell's  system  is 
pursued  there  with  the  yoq^ger  boys  The 
accommodation,  in  the  two  eatablisbroents 
in  London,  and  at  Hertford,  ia  for  1156, 
including  80  girla.  But  the  charter  ex- 
preaaea  no  limitation  as  to  the  number. 

The  greater  part  of  thia  hospital  was  in- 
volved in  the  destructive  fire  of  London,  in 
1066.  But,  by  the  active  zeal  :ind  libera* 
lity  of  the  corporation  and  their  fellow  ci« 
tizena,  aided  by  douatioiia,  loans,  and  the 
operation  of  it's  revenues,  it  soon  assumed 
its  present  appearance,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.* 

The  governors  of  the  hospital  are,  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  IjOiidon,  as  represented  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  twehe  of  tlie 
common  council  men,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  rest  of  the  common  council  out  of  their 
own  body,  according  to  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  obtained  in  I78«,  to  settle  the  disputes 

a  The  whole  of  the  baildings,  buth  in  Lon* 
don  and  at  Hertford,  beiiifirt  from  their  anti- 
quity, io  a  ttste  of  decay,  and  the  fnods  of 
the  charity  not  Heini;  adequaie  tutht-ir  rentora- 
tioo  upon  n  suitable  uDiformity  hoH  c  »nve« 
nicnce,  it  was  renolved  at  a  i^eaeral  conrt  of 
the  KOirernom,  on  the  SSth  of  January,  1853, 
to  open  a  sulificriptioo  for  that  fmrp^  «e ;  when 
the  corporation  of  IxMido*»  muuificeoiiy  ffava 
1.0001,  and  the  example  wan  followed  in  due 
firoportion,  by  several  of  the  city  rorop*iiiiea 
and  a  respectable  list  of  the  opuleut  goverDors, 
which  seems  to  promise  the  means  of  czecotiag 
thia  nacessary  and  noble  desigtt,     ' 
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between  the  cit|r  of  Loudon  and  the  bot- 
pita  I.  Besides  the  corporation,  noblemen 
and  geutlemen  of  all  ranlcA  are  governors, 
who  t)«conie  benefactors  to  a  certain 
amount;  some  years  ago.iBlOQ.  or  £200. 
procured  this  honour,  but  now  44001.  are 
geoeraily  rt^qutred.  Of  benefaction  go* 
vernorsi  within  the  laat  ten  vears,  there 
hav^  been  105,  who  have  given  iS39,330. 
Twenty  governors  are  to  be  named  at  the 
^d  of  every  two  years,  by  the  governors 

^  in  rotation,— if  there  are  twenty  governors 
made  from  t>enefai'tions,  there  are  no  no- 
Miiiations^  except  in  the  case  of  a  new  al- 
derman being  made  in  the  two  years.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  each  alderman,  and  each  of 
the  twelve  common  council  who  are  chosen 
by  the  rest  of  the  body,  have  all  the  privi- 
l^ipea  of  individual  goyeroor%— aucT  the 
aldfirraen  have  exclusive  rights, — viz.  every 
alderman,  at  the  first  biennial  uomiaatiou 
yter  he  cornea  into  bis  office  of  alderman, 
is j allowed  to  name  a  Kovernor,  which  go- 
vernor ia  to  be  a  benefactor  of  £200, 
Although  the  number  Hhould  be  full  of 
twenty,  non^inated  by  the  other  governors 
or  benefactiqns.    The  number  of  benefoc- 

^  ti«Mi  goveruora  is  not  limiled,r-but  every 
governor,  nominated  in  what  way  soever, 
■Mist  become  a^benelictor  to  the  amount 
of  «00l. 

Tlie  common  council  have  no  exdusive 
privileges.  The  act  settlea  that  they  are 
to  act  in  common  with  all  the  other  go- 
Ternors,  have  the  s»rae  privileges  and 
powers,  and  no  more,— and,  if  they  quit 
the  common  council,  they  are  no  longer 
governors.  The  same  is  to  be  observed 
with  regard  tu  the  aldermen.  Seme  alder- 
men, on  becoming  governors,  become 
benefactors  also. 

A  president  is  at  the  head  of  the  cha- 
rity. Who  is  elected  by  the  body  of  the 
governors;  and  no  instance  has  been  known 
of  its  being  other  than  an  alderman  of 
London.  He  it;  elected  for  life,  or  as  long 
as  he  coutinuf s  an  alderman,—  for  in  ceas- 
ing to  be  an  alderman  he  ceases  to  be  a 
governor,  and  of  course  to  be  a  president, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  governor  by  be- 
nefaction or  otherwise,  before  he  was  an 
alderman.  The  present  pretideot  is,  Sir 
William  Curtis,  Bart. 

The  governors  present  to  the  charity  in 
the  foUowing  m^iuier, — 

The.Loi;d  May«>pprraents  twoi,  one  being 
extra,  as  Lord  Mayor,— The  President,  as 
Pfcsidfut,  two,  and  one  as  Alder«Min,— 
The  othipr  twenty-four  Aldermen  present 
each  one  annually,  provided  any  Children 
areadnittted,— If  the  Lord  Ma3or  should 
be  President,  he  would  have  two  presenta- 


tions at  Lond  ACayor^  as 
dent,— 

The  Treasurer,  w^fio  i^  a 
is  complimefited  wifli  t^ 
and  one  m  hi»  turn  rtv  Gov 
dinary  Governors  fill  up 
number  in  rotait0n,  t^egin 
where  the  latt  Present  Alio. 
present  Treasurer  is*    .Jaaii 

The  following  aie  tlie  1 
the  Admisnon  of  Cliil(2r«o 
vised  and  settled  at  a  Court, 
28th  of  April,  1800, 

I.  That  evety  Oovrrmor  im 
Child  of  a  Parent  not  fr^^  oC  tl 
dou,  or  a  Clergyman  of  tW  C 
laud,  either  on  his  first,  second 
ientation,  as  he  shall  tbiok  pro| 
one  every  three  Presents t iocs. 

3.  That  nu  Children  be  admit 
as  shall  be  between  the  agpe  of  4 
years  j  which  is  to  be  pror^d  hf 
catea,  affidavits  and  Vouchers,  a 
shall  be  hereafter  required  b]r  the 
General  Cbsrt. 

3.  That  a  child,  wiMae  parent 
has  or  have  Iipo  other  childsen  «s< 
years  of  afe  to  maintalo,  aiay  be 
a  preaentatioD,  althou^b  such  ch 
birfiilker  or  «<«<er,  aod  no  more, 
tkt  charge  of  iftiit  Hospital. 

4.  That  DO  child  shall  be  admitte 
foundling^  or  mainiaimed  at  the  pai 

5.  That  no  children  of  iivery  set 
eept  Freeoien  ef  the  City  of  Loads 
<frstF  who  hare  osy  ade^guate  mem 
edutmted  or  MAiNTAiifBO,  or  who 
crooked  or  deformed,  so  as  not  to  b 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  have  a 
liouB  dititemper,  at  leprosy,  sca/d^ 
scab,  evil,  or  rupture,  or  disicmpc 
shall  be  judged  iDCurable,  shall  be  ti 
this  Hoepilal,  on  any  accoaaCor  bf  a 
sentatioo  whatever  ;— And,  if  sojr  tiu 
happen  to  be  admitted,  and  aftenrard 
disqnaliiied  in  some  or  one  of  tbaeim 
they  shall  be  immediately  sent  bosM  u 
parents,  or  to  the  pariahes  froB  wkae 
came. 

6.  That  noae  be  adarillfld  vitboat  i 
certificate  from  the  minifter,  rbutb-w 
and  three  of  the  princifdl  iohsbiCaBte  oi 
parish  from  whence  saeb  cbiklrrs  cudc, 
tifyiof  the  age  of  the  said  cbildrrn,  iiu) 
they  have  no  adequate  means  of  bei'B(  < 
cated  and  maintained ;  the  nid  sioL^ 
chnrch.  wardens,  and  iobabitants  t^f^i^g 
discharge  the  Hosf  ital  of  tbeni  Mere  or  a^ 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  if  theGoFffOorsifc 
so  squire. — If  the  father  ii  niaiHer  cii 
paridh,  the  certificate  to  be  sifacd^  Ifced 
ciatiag  miabtar  of  a  ocigiiboariBiriim' 

7.  To  preveul  children  beiBf  adsiittrdoo 
trary  to  the  above  rales,  tbej  ibtUbepi^ 
to  a  General  Court,  wbo  sill  euDioe  ioto  tbe 
truth  of  the  certificatti,  TOOcben  asd  ttib- 
moniab  requimdy  toocbiflf  tbcir  ife,  ftu^i 
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orpliMiafey  Qr  otiMr  qnalificatioai^  or  mferthf 
s«4i^  to  the  Conmiittee  of  AlmoDcri,  strictly 
taexamiaf;  utMllcr  the  allegations  contained 
io  each  aeperate  petition  an4  prcaentalion  afc 
tme,  and  conformable  to  tb<  ri^ht  of  the  pre- 
aeotee  and  the  abore  re[(ulationft,— And  all 
■lich  at  ahall  be  fonnd  otherwise^  tball  be  re- 
jected. 

Tb^ie  regnlatyoni  are  rigidly  adhered  to* 

The  Hospital  Committee  meet  the  second 
Wednesday  in  every  month*  except  Ao- 
giiat»  for  the  admission  of  children,  and 
ofteoer  if  required.  There  are  6ve  ap- 
pointed Courts,  and  as  many  others  as  the 
biitinesB  requires*— fifteen  Governors  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  in  each 
of  the  years  1815  and  1816,  were  voted 
for  admission  on  the  presentations  of  Go- 
Ternors, — besides  six  girls,  who  were  ad- 
mitted by  lots  being  drawn  for  Ihem, — in- 
dependent of  presentations  from  gifts,  by 
which  the  hospital  is  obliged,  out  of  estates 
given  for  that  purpose,  to  receive  many 
children, — of  this  description  are  four  every 
year  from  Guy*^  Hospital,— the  others  are 
chiefly  from  parishes  and  companies,  entitled 
to  present  by  virtue  of  old  wills  or  other  do 
nations,  to  the  amount  of  ninety  children, 
— the  vacancies  in  which  nuipber  are  sup- 
plied as  they  arise,  without  waiting  for  the 
annual  period.  When  a  boy  of  this  de* 
acription  is  dischar^red  or  dies,  notice  is 
giTen,  and  his  place  is  filled  up.  The 
wills  are  various,— many  leave  it  to  the 
Governors  tp  present  in  the  usual  way, — 
some  particular  benefactors  state,  that  they 
ahall  be  of  particular  ai(es,— but  there  are 
▼ery  many  exceptions  to  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  house,^whBtever  limitations 
are  put  in  the  will  of  the  benefactor,  the 
Hospital  Htrictly  comply  ^rith  in  the  selec- 
tion of  that  object. 

About  170  or  180  boys,  including  all 
the  wavs  of  dismissal}  are  annually  dis- 
charged. 

They  are  taught  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  boyp  are  taught  in  any  other  great 
acbool,- reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith^ 
metic,  all  classical  learning ,  and  Hebrew, 
— part  in  niathematic8»  and  part  in  draw- 
ing. 

According  to  a  recent  regulation  of  the 
Governors,  the  whole  of  the  boys  proceed 
as  far  in  the  classics,  as  their  talent  or  age 
will  allow  them.    They  all  leave  the  Hos- 

G'tal  at  fifteen,  except  those  who  go  to  the 
oiveraity,  or  go  to  sea.  About  eight  or 
ten  bogrt*  ia gimeral*  go  through. a  cjawi* 
cal«oiuae  completely^  to  fill. up.  thei  ujii- 
▼emlyexMbitioaaaatfaitir.becQVie  vacant 
The  scb9ol  hours,  fromtlie  firstof  MarcJi 
to  the  las^  day  of  October,  commence  at 
■even  and  confinne  until  eight,— then  they 


bate  an  bour*s  play,— from  ninf  to  twelve 
,--*tbeu  they  have  two  hours  for  their  din? 
I  ner,— and  from  two  to  five.  In  the  Win- 
'ter,  from  the  firstof  November  to  the  laat 
day  of  Febniary,  they  begin  at  eight  or 
'  nine,- then  they  have  their  hour's  play, — 
and  from  ten  to  twelve,  in  the  afternoon* 
from  two  to  four,  excepting  the  whole  of 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Thursdays  after 
three,  throqghout  the  year.  They  have  a 
month's  vacation  in  August,— a  fortnight  at 
Christmas,— and  eleven  days  at  Easter,— 
•  with  the  Bank  and  City  Holidays. 

A  library  has  been  established  within 
the  Hospital,  for  the  oa^  of  the  children ; 
and  no  book  is  permitted  to  be  used  by 
them  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Head  Master. 

There  are  seven  exhibitions  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  of  £70  per  annum  each 
for  four  yeara»  and  ^5Q  for  the  last  three 
years.  Ther^  is  one  exhibition  also  every 
seventh  year  to  Oxford,  of  £80  per  annanv 
which  is  not  confined  to  an)  particular 
college.  The  scholars  chosen  for  exhibi- 
tion, are  selected  by  the  Head  master,  ac- 
cording to  their  talent  and  behaviour. 

In  case,  at  any  time^  a  scholar  fit  for 
the  University  ahould  not  be  found  in  the 
school  at  Blackheath,  an  exhibitioner  shall 
be  choaen  out  of  ChrisCs  Hospital  accord* 
ing  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Colfe. 

On  Si.  Maithew'$  day,  the  Slst  of  Sep- 
tember, annually,  the  Lord  Mayor  appeara 
in  State  in  the  Great  Hall,*  attended  by 
the  President,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  Trea* 
surer,  and  Croveraors,  with  the  Company 
invited  upon  the  occasion,  when  English 
and  Latin  Orations  are  delivered  by  the 
two  senior  Grammar  Scholars*  called 
''  Oreciams,'*  the  senior  of  whom  is  then 
elected  to  tlie  University  :t  And  at  this 
time  a  glove  is.han^ed  among  the  audience^ 
to  receive  the  Donations  which  the  Seen? 
may  have  inspired,  to  assist  in  afibrding  th? 
necessary  accommodations  to  the  Student 
on  his  entrance,  into  Collegiate  life. 

At  a  Court  holden  on  tb^  <28th  of  Aprils 
1809t  the  folkiwiug  re%vardi|,  aud  other  Al- 
lowances, for  the  Scholars  were  e$tar 
blislied  :— 

A  time-piece,  value  £|8,  is  given  to  every 
ScM.ar,  wb^n  placed  out  to  Sea  Service 
fron^  the  Royal  Mathematical  Foundation, 
on  producing  to  the  Treasurer  a  TestimoniaJ 
from  his  Master  and  the  Steward  of  hia 


*  The  Graot  Hall  is  a  magnificent  room,  lao 
feet  lQOg»  34  feet  widt,  apd  44  feet  high,— which 
waabuiu  after  the  fire  of  liondpn,  at  the  sole 
charge  of  Sir  John.  Frederick,  Knight  and  Al- 
darman,  and  cost  jtsOQQ*. 

t  The  Jamof  then  becomei  Senior^  and  goes 
off  the  next  year. 
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frood  behaviour.  And  the  apparel,  kjc^ 
aopplied  to  these  boys,  are  to  consUt  of 
auch  articles  as  will  be  of  real  atility  to 
them  when  oa  board  ship. 

The  Medals  for  Writing  and  \rithineUc 
are  not  given  to  any  boy  who  is  not  a 
Marker^X' Of  who  at  least  u  not  in  the  first 
Reading  Class. 

The  four  Gredans  who  Visit,  alter- 
nately, each  of  them  Three  Wards,  every 
Sunday,  betiveen  dinner  and  the  afternoon 
Church  Service,  to  see  that  the  Markers 
are  properly  employed,  are  paid  20s.  quar- 

tei^y. 

The  governors  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
several  livings  in  the  counties  o(  Kent. 
Essei,  Surry,  Wilts,  Salop,  Leicester,  and 
Suffolk. 

In  London,  there  are  four  classical  mas- 
ters, two  writiug  masters,  and  two  ushers; 
a  mathematical,  drawing,  and  singiuK  mas 
ter.  At  Hertford,  there  are  a  classical  mas- 
ter, writing  master,  two  ushers,  and  two 
mistresses  to  the  Girls*  school. 

There  is  a  Matron,  and  a  Steward,  at 
each  place,— six  beadles  in  London,  and 
two  at  Hertford,-*thirteen  nurses  in  Lon- 
don, and  nine  at  Hertford,— and  a  cook  at 
each  place.  A  physician  and  surgeon  are 
attached  to  the  establishment  \  a  resident 
apothecary  in  London,  and  an  apothecary 
at  Hertford,  who  is  not  resident.  Besides 
which,  there  are  four  clerks,  a  surveyor  and 
architect,  a  land  surveyor,  and  solicitor. 

The  governors  also  elect  and  pay  three 
Street-keepers,  who  act  under  the  orders  of 
the  I  iord  Mayor,  as  constables,  to  clear  the 
streets,  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  present  head  master  is,  A.  W.  Trol- 
lope,  D.D.,  whose  salary  is  £240.  l6s.  8d. 
A  Sunday  Evening  Lecture  was  established 
by  the  governors  in  1804,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual instruction  of  the  children  in  the 
fundamental  points  (^  the  Christian  Rett- 

gion,  which  is  delivered  by  the  Upper 
Grammar  Master  in  the  Great  Hall,  dMring 
eight  months  of  the  year,  for  which  he  has 
50  guineas,— it  is  only  eight  months  in  the 
year,  because  the  children  for  three  months 
tave  Public  Suppers*  and  Prayers,  when 

1  A  Marker  is  one  of  the  boys,  who  is  quali- 
fied to  guperintend  the  reading  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  others  on  Sundays  and  to  hear  ihem 
the  Catechtsm,-and  is  distinguished  by  wearing 
a  Silver  Medal  of  the  Founder  at  his  breast.  If 
he  conducts  himself  well,  he  receives  a  new 
silver  Medal,  when  he  quits  the  School. 

•  This  evening  m^al  which  is  displayed  every 
Sunday  at  six  o'clock,  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
March  to  the  last  Sunday  In  May,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  by  tickets  obtained  from 
the  governors,  forms  a  spectacle  interesting  tia- 
yond  common  -expression  to  the  eye  of  virtue 
and  benevolence. 
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it  would  be  tnconveoient  to  attend  the  Lee- 
ture.t  He  has  a  house,  the  reot  and  tazta 
of  which  are  paid,  but  neither  coals^  can- 
dles, nor  any  further  perquisite. 

The  salary  of  the  Second  Master  is  £205^ 
and  that  of  the  Third  Master,  £I80.  The 
salary  of  the  master  at  Hertford  is  £305. 

All  the  officers  have  houses,  the  rent  and 
taxes  of  which  are  paid.  But  they  have 
no  perquisites,  except  medical  attendance 
ana  medicines,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Bea- 
dles have  a  chaldron  of  coals. 

The  treasurer  has  no  salary,  but  he  baa  a 
house,  free  of  taxes*  and  medical  attend- 
ance if  he  wants  it,  together  with  the  nae 
of  the  balancea  which  happen  to  be  in  hu 
hand. 

The  only  officer  in  the  ivuntry  is  a 
steward  in  Lincolnshire^  at  a  aalary  of  £70l 

The  Nuraes  are  paid  weekly, — the  mA- 
tera  and  officers,  and  provision  bills,  quar. 
terly,  and  the  workmen  and  tradMmen'a 
bills,  half-yearly.  The  cash-book  is  ba- 
lanced every  week,  signed  by  the  treaaarer» 
and  laid  t>efore  the  conamittee  every  time 
they  meet.  The  general  account  of  receipts 
aucf  payments  is  made  up  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  and  reported  to  the  Court  in 
March. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  whole  Salaries 
is  £5244  in  liOndon,  which  includes  the 
wages  to  all  the  servants;— and  £1746.  for 
the  Hertford  establishment, — beiug  in  the 
whole  £6990 :  but  there  were  pensions  to 
retired  officers  and  widows,  iu  1 816,  to  the 
amount  of  £t054,  which  is  included  in 
that  sum. 

The  expenses  for  provisions,  apparel, 
medicine,  nurses  wages,  and  stationary,  for 
the  year  I S 1 5,  came  to  £21 .  8a.  3d.  per  chiM. 
being  in  the  whole  £22,547, — and  which 
includes  every  thing  relating  to  the  chil- 
dren, except  the  aaJaries  of  the  maateoand 
officers. 

The  whole  gross  income  of  the  charity, 
in  1815,  waa  £48,386., — and  the  expenses 
for  that  year  were  £40,420. 

Hence,  in  this  Noble  Establishment, — 
pre-eminent  in  a  country  superior  to  ail 
others  in  the  variety  and  splendour  of  ita 
charities,  the  children  are  taught,  lodged, 
and  clothed,  wiihma  a  skiUuig  expaue  Is 
ikeir  parents. — are  provid«<l  with  all  the 
Books  for  which  they  have  occasion, — and 
with  such  as  are  bound  out  to  trade,  an 
Apprentice  Fee  is  paid  1 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
many   men  of   distinguished    leanuD|f 

t  The  other  month  when  the  Lecture  is  dis- 
continued, is  the  vacation  in  August,  whidi 
the  Children  are  allowed  to  sjpend  with  their 
friends,  who  lite  at  a  distance  nsm  London, 
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and  emioeDt  talents  have  been  indebted 
for  tbeir  education  to  this  royal  and 
noble  foundation.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  spe- 
cified only  two  illustrious  scholars  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  eminently  learned  diyiues  and  critics, 
Joshua  Barnes  and  Jeremiah  Markland. 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  he  did  not 
add  to  bis  list  the  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, Dr.  Middleton,  the  author  of  an 
admirable  treatise  on  the  Greek  article, 
who  was  contemporary  at  this  school 
with  the  present  head  master.  Dr.  Trol- 
lope.  If  our  limits  would  permit,  we 
could  mention  several  others  less  conspi- 
cuous indeed  in  point  of  rank,  but  who 
are  ornaments  to  their  country  by  the 
usefulness  of  their  literary  productions, 
all  of  whom  received  their  classical  in- 
struction in  Christ's  Hospital,  under  the 
late  Reverend  and  learned  James  Boyer. 
We  notice  this  omission,  not  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  truly 
valuable  labours,  but  with  the  sincere 
hope  of  rendering  a  future  edition  more 
correct.  Our  personal  knowledge  of 
the  public  schools,  which  are  the  glory  of 
England,  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the 
metropolis  ;  but  from  the  great  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  Mr.  C.'s  account  of 
them  has  been  compiled,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  others  are  equally  authentic  and 
correct.  The  work  is  printed  with  singular 
beauty  and  accuracy,  and  is  oruamented 
with  sixty-eight  fac-sirailes  of  seals,  ele- 
gantly engraved,  and  copied  from  im- 
pressions that  were  hnished  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  Considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  volumes  (which  contain 
nearly  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
pages] t  they  are  by  no  means  dear: 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  their 
intrinsie  value,  will  (we  trust)  recom- 
mend them  to  a  place  in  every  well  se- 
leeted  library,  as  a  work  of  authentic 
and  permanent  reference. 


VUw  qf  the  State  qf  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.     By  Henry  Hallam, 
Esq.  4to.  2  vols.  £S,  3s.  Murray,  Lon 
don,  1818. 
f Concluded  from  p.Olt  of  thb  volume.] 
Tax  second  volume  of  this  elaborate 
work».  commences  with  a  view  of  the 
progress  of  Ecdeaiisticai  Power  during 
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the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  possessing 
no  common  interest,  and  of  which  a 
concise,  yet,  impartial  delint-ation  has* 
long  been  desirable.  The  various  sources^ 
whence  the  Clergy  attained  their  ex- 
orbitant wealth,  are  briefly  pointed  out, 
together  with  the  diff^erent  steps  by 
which  the  church  of  Rome  acquired  her 
esorbitant  power.  Some  curious  in- 
stances of  papal  arrogance  are  here 
recorded  ;  but  the  epoch,  when  the  spi-  . 
rit  of  papal  usurpation  was  most  strik- 
ingly displayed,  was  the  Pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.  In  each  of  the  three 
leading  objects  which  Rome  has  pur- 
sued,— independent  sovereignty,  supre- 
macy over  the  Christian  Church,  and 
controul  over  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
— ^it  was  the  fortune  of  this  Pontiff  to 
conquer.  He  realized  that  fond  hope 
of  so  many  of  bis  predecessors,  a  do- 
minion over  Rome  and  the  central  parts 
of  Italy.  During  his  Pontificate,  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Latins ; 
and,  however  he  might  seem  to  regret 
a  division  of  the  crusaders  which  im- 
peded the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of  the  New 
Patriarch,  and  the  reunion  of  the  Gre^k 
Church.  The  overbearing  maxims  of 
Pope  Gregory  VH.  were  now  matured 
by  more  than  a  hundred  years  ;  and  the 
right  of  trampling  upon  the  necks  of 
kings,  had  been  received  at  least  among 
churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of 
the  Papacy. 

"  As  the  8un  aod  the  moon  are  placed  in 
the  flrmameut,"  (such  is  the  language  of 
Innocent,)  **  the  greater  as  the  light  of  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  of  the  night;  thus  are 
there  two  powers  in  the  church;  the 
pontifical,  which,  as  having  the  charge 
of  souls,  is  the  greater,  and  the  royal, 
which  i»-the  less,  and  to  which  tlie  l>odies 
of  men  only  are  trusted.**  Intoxicated 
with  these  conceptions,  (if  we  may  apply 
such  a  word  to  sueceirfui  ambition,)  he 
thought  no  quarrel  of  princes  beyond  iht 
sphere  of  bis  jurisdiction.  ^Though  I 
cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a  fief,**  said 
Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land,  "  yet  it  is  my  province  to  judge 
where  sin  is  committed,  and  my  duty  to 
prevent  all  publip  scandab/'  Philip  Au- 
gustus, who  had  at  that  time  the  worse  in 
his  war  with  Richard,  acquiesced  in  this 
sophism ;  the  latter  was  more  refractory, 
till  the  papal  legate  began  to  menace  him 
with  the  rigour  of  the  church.    But  the 
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lliii|  of  Bnglsnd»  as  iveli  as  his  adre'nary; 
oondescended  to  obtaio  temporary  ends  by 
ao  impolitic  subroisiion  to  Rome.  We 
have  a  letter  from  loooceot  to  the  king  of 
Nararre^  directing  him,  on  pain  of  spiri- 
tual censures,  to  restore  some  castles  which 
he  detained  from  Richard.  And  the  latter 
appears  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  reco- 
Terittg  his  ransom  paid  to  the  emperor  and 
duke  of  Attstria,  tbroagfa  the  pope's  inter- 
ftretooes.  By  such  bKnd  sacrifices  of  the 
greater  to  the  less,  of  the  future  to  the 
present*  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  j^layed 
continually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle 
enemy* 

Arrogant  and  preramptaoos  as  such 
conduct  and  sentiments  appear  in  th^ 
present  day,  there  were  soihe  instances, 
where  the  temporal  supremacy  of  In- 
nocent III.  however  asnrped^  appear 
to  have  been  exerted  beneficially. 

Thus  he  directs  one  of  his  legates  to 
compel  the  obsiervance  of  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  excommunication  and  inter- 
dict. He  enjoins  the  king  of  Arragon  to 
restore  his  coin  which  he  had  lately  de- 
based, and  of  which  great  complaint  had 
arisen  in  his  kingdom.  Nor  do  I  question 
his  sincerity  in  these,  or  in  many  other 
cases  of  interference  with  civil  government 
A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  lit.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to  sa- 
crifice every  other  object  to  ambition,  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  social 
order,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  correspondence  of 
this  remarkable  person,  his  ibreitoost  gra- 
tification was  the  display  of  unbounded 
poWer.  His  letters,  especially  to  ecclesi- 
astics, are  full  of  uhprovoked  rudeness. 
Asimpetubus  as  Gregory  VIl.,  he  is  un- 
willing to  owe  any  thing  to  favour  ;  he 
seems  to  anticipate  denial,  heats  himself 
into  anger  as  he  proceeds,  and  where  he 
commences  with  solicitation,  seldom  con- 
cludes without  a  menace.    An  extensive 

learning  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a  close  ob- 

aervation  of  whatever  was  passing  in  the 

world,  an  unwearied  diligence,  sustldhed 

his  fearless  ambition.    With  such  a  tevfk- 

per,  and  with  such  advantages,  he  was 

fbrmidable  beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and 

perhaps  beyohd  all  his  successors.     On 

every  side,  the  thundef  ef  Rome  broke 

Over  the  heads  of  princes.     A    certain 

Sweto  H  excommohidatedfot  usurping  the 

crown  of  Norway.    A  legate,  in  passfirg 

through  Hungary,  is  detained  by  the  king: 

Innocedt  writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to 

this  potentate,  but  fsils  not  to  intimate  that 

he  might  be  cowpdled  to  prevent  bis  son^s 


succession  to  the  throne.     The  king  of 
Leon  had  married  his  cousin,  a  princess  of 
Castile.    Innocent  subjects  the  kingdom 
to  an  interdict.    When  the  clergy  of  Ltoa 
petition  him  to  remove  it,  becadsc  when 
they  Ceased  to  perform  their  functional  the 
hiity  pl&id  no  tithes,  and  listened  to  hereti- 
cal  teachers  ilvhen  orthodooc  niimrtm  wrrv 
"mote,    lie   consented  that  divine  aervf«e 
with  closed  doon,  imt  oOt  the  ritea  oT  bo- 
rial,  might  be  performed.     The  kiog  at 
length  gave  way,  and  sent  back  his  wife. 
But  a    more   illustrious    victory    of    the 
same    kind     was    obtained    over    Philip 
Augustus,  ^ho,  having  repudiated  laem- 
burga  of  Denmark,  had  contracted  ano- 
ther mbrriage.    The  conduct  of  the  king, 
thbugh  apt  without  the  usual  esoose  ef 
those  tim^  nearness  of  blood,  was  jndy 
condemned  j  and  Innocent  did  not  lieatlate 
to  visit  his  sins  upon  the  people  by  a  ge- 
neral interdict.    1  faia^  aAer  a  short  demur 
from  some  bishops,  was  enforced  through- 
out France;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  ' 
the  living  were  cut  off  from  the  offices  of 
religion,  till   Philip,   thus  subdued,  took 
back  his  divorced  wife.    The  sobmissiQQ 
of  such  a  prince,  not  feebly  superMUioiM, 
like  his  predecessor   Robert,    oor  vexed 
with  seditions,   like  the  emperor  Heaty 
ly.,  but  brave,  firm  and  victorious,  ia  per- 
haps the  proudest  trophy  in  the  scutcheoa 
of  Rome.    Compared  with  this,  the  sub- 
sequent triumph  of  Innocent  over  our  pa- 
sillanimous   John  seems  cheaply  gained, 
though  the  surrender  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom into  the  vassalage  of  the  people  may 
strike  us  ss  proof  of  stofteodous  blHtiiciu 
on  one  side,  and  audacity  on  fbe  after. 
Yet,  under  this  very  podtificnte^  it  was  not 
unparalleled,    Peter  II.,  kiog  of  Aragoa, 
received  at  Rome  the  belt  of  koigbtfaood 
and  the  royal  crown  from  tb«*   hands  of 
Innocent  III. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpe- 
tual fealty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his 
successors;  he  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again  to  be  held  by  an  an- 
nual tribute^  in  retumibr  tfafc  prolectioi  of 
the  ApostoKc  See. 

The  Ekolish  CofisfiturioH  fur- 
nishes materials  for  a  long  and  most  in- 
teresting chapter,  to  which  it  in  inpos- 
sible  to  do  justice,  by  any  nndysis  that 
we  can  offer.  More  elaborate  reseanJiy 
more  sound  political  and  historical  in- 
formation we  havie  never  perused  in  so 
short  a  compass.  To  be  Spt>r^titfted 
aright,  the  wh^  must  be  Studied  with 
deep  attention. 


The  State  of  Sn^i^  dtVrin^  the  iRd- 
die  A^,    fontts  fS^  StA>j^C  6f   fbe 
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niDth  and  coDcliidiiig  chapter,  and  pre- 
MDte  a  coodeosed  but  perapicoooB  view 
ef  Litehiture,  ScieDoe,  aod  the  usefiil 
Arts,  diirnig^  that  period. 

No  cifcnmstanee  ia  ao  prominent  on 
the  first  snrtej  of  aociety  darings  the 
early  part  of  thia  period,  aa  the  depth 
of  i^oerance  in  which  it  waa  immersed, 
and  the  consequent  moral   and  aocial 
evik  experienced  in  these  agea.    The 
caaaes  assigned  for  this  ignorance,  are 
the  negflect  of  heathen  literaiare,  the 
torrent  of  irrational  ioperatitiona^  and 
the  progress  of  ascetic  enthuaiasra,  he^ 
fore  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; wA  suhieqv^efit  to  that  event,  the 
corraptioB  ef  the  Latin  Lang«age,  the 
formation  of  new  Languages,  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  dark  agea,  and  the 
scarcity  of  books.     Religion  alone,  as 
it  was  modified  by  the  papa!  power  dur- 
ing that  period,  contributed  to  preserve 
a  few  sparks  of  antient  learning ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  papal  supremacy, 
the  moaastic  institutions,  and  the  use 
of  a  Latin  Liturgy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Latin  Language   would  have 
been  entirely  lost. 

L  A  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up 
in  consequence o(  the  flnt,  between  Rome 
and  the  several  nationa  of  Europe  \  her 
laws  were  received  by  tlie  bishopi,  her 
legates  presided  in  cooncUs;    so  that  a 
common  language  was  as  necessary  in  the 
church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  kingdoms.    IL  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
was  no  learning,  and  very  littte  regularity 
^  manners,  among  the  parochial  cletgy. 
Almost  every  dtstingufsbed  man  was  either 
the  member  of  a  chapter  or  of  a  convent. 
Xlie  monasteries  were  subjected  to  strict 
roles  of  discipline,  and  held  out,  at  the 
^vorat,  more  opportunitiea  for  study  than 
the  secular  clergy  possessed,  and  fewer  for 
^arorldly  dissipations.    Bat  their  most  im- 
portant service  was  as  secure  repositories 
Tar  books.    All  our  manuscripts  have  been 
preserved  in  this  manner^  ana  could  hardly 
nave  descended  to  us  by  any  other  channel  \ 
at  l«^aiit,  there  were  intervals,  when  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  roysl  or  private  II- 
t>rari<^  existed.   I  IL  Monasteries,  however, 
0roold  probably  have  contributed  very  lit- 
tle  towrards  the  preservation  of  leaaning 
f  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  had  been 
jrauslated  out  of  Latin  when  that  language 
:easecl   to^  be  intelligent.    Bvery  rational 
>riiiciple  of  religioua  worship  called  for 


sndi  a  change;  but  it  would  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  df  posterity.  One 
might  presume,  if  soch  refined  conjecturea 
were  consistent  with  historical  caofion, 
that  the  more  learned  and  sagacious  eccle* 
siastics  of  those  times,  deploring  the  gra- 
dual corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  danger  ^i  its  absolute  extinction,  were 
induced  to  maintain  it  as  a  sacred  lan- 
guage, and  the  depositary,  as  It  were,  of 
that  truth  and  that  science  which  woufd 
be  lost  in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the 
vulgar.  But  a  simpler  explanation  is  found 
in  Uie  radical  dislike  of  innovation  which 
is  natural  to  an  established  clergy.  Nor 
did  they  want  as  good  pretexts,  on  the 
ground  of  convenience,  as  are  commonly 
alledged  by  the  opponents  of  reform.  They 
were  habituated  to  the  Latin  words  of  the 
church-servhce,  which  had  become,  by  this 
association,  the  readiest  instruments  of  de- 
votion, and  with  the  majesty  of  Which  the 
Romance  jargon  could  bear  no  compari- 
son. Their  musical  chants  were  adapted  ^ 
to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns  depended, 
for  metrical  effect,  on  the  marked  accents 
and  powerful  rhymes  which  the  Latin 
language  affords.  The  vulgafe  Latin  of 
the  Bible  was  still  more  venerable.  It  was 
like  a  copy  of  a  lost  original :  and  a  copy 
attested  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  fa- 
thers, and  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
church.  .  These  are  certainty  no  adequate 
excuses  tor  keeping  the  people  in  igno- 
rance; and  the  gross  corruption  of  the 
middle  ages  is  in  a  great  degree  assignable 
to  this  policy.  But  learning,  and  conse- 
quently religion,  have  eventually  derived 
from  it  the  utmost  advantage. 

In  the  ahadows  of  this  universal  i^ 
uor«noe,  a  thottaand  aaperatitiona  were 
propagated  and  nourished.  While  re* 
figion  lost  almost  every  quality  that 
renders  it  cunducive  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  the  controul  of  human  hw  waa 
still  less  efficacious.  Legislature  and 
judicial  edicts  became  a  dead  letter, 
and  judicial  perjury  waa  a  common  and 
universal  cfaararteri«tic  of  the  times  now 
under  conaideration. 

The  favourite  diverstdna  of  the  Mid- 
die  Ages,  in  the  intervels  ot  war,  were 
those  of  hunting  and  hawking. 

The  forn^er  seems  to  have.  t>een  enjoyed 
in  moderation  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
With  the  northern  invaders,  however,  it 
w^s  rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an 
amusement ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
ornament,  the  theme'  of  their  songs,  the 
object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of 
their  lives.    Falconry,  unknown  aa  a  di- 
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venioii  to  the  aodeotny  became  from  the 
fourth  century  ao  equally  delightful  occu 
patioii.  From  the  Salic  and  other  barba- 
roua  codea  of  the  fifth  cejitury  to  the  cloae 
of  the  |>ei  iod  uuder  our  review,  every  age 
would  furuifth  tettimony  to  the  ruliug  paa- 
•ioo  for  theae  two  apeciea  of  chaae,  or,  as 
they  wcreaometimea  called,  the  m)Steriea 
of  woods  and  riveri.  A  knight  seldom 
stirred  from  his  house  without  a  falcon  on 
his  wrist  or  a  greyhound  that  followed  him. 
Thus  are  Harold  and  his  attendants  repre-' 
•entf^,  in  the  famous  tapestry  of  Bayeuz. 
Aud  in  the  monuments  of  those  who  died 
any  where  but  on  I  he  field  of  battle,  it  is 
usual  to  find  the  greyhound  lying  at  their 
feet,  or  the  bird  upon  their  wrists  Nor 
are  the  tombs  of  ladies  without  their  fa  I 
coo ;  for  this  diversion,  being  of  leas  dau 
ffer  and  fatigue  than  the  chaae,  was  shared 
Ey  the  delicate  aex. 

It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  clergy,  especially  after 
the  barbarians  were  tempted  by  rifh  bi- 
sliopricks  to  take  upon  them  the  sacred 
functions,  rushed  into  theae  secular  amuae- 
ments.  Prohibitions  of  councils,  however 
frequently  repeated,  produced  little  effect 
In  some  instances,  a  particular  monastery 
obtained  a  dispensation.  Thus  that  of  St. 
Denis,  in  774,  represented  to  Charle- 
magne that  the  fiesh  of  bunted  animals 
was  salutary  for  sick  monks,  and  that  their 
skins  would  serve  to  bind  the  (took  in  the 
library.  Reasons  equally  cogent,  we  may 
presume,  could  not  be  wanting  in  eTery 
other  case.  As  the  bishops  and  abt>ots 
were  perfectly  feudal  lords,  and  often  did 
not  scruple  to  lead  their  Tassals  into  the 
field,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
abould  debar  themselves  of  an  innocent 
pastime.  It  waa  hardly  aucb  indeed,  when 
practised  at  the  expense  of  others.  Alex- 
ander III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
Berkshire^  dispenses  with  their  keeping 
the  archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks  during 
his  visitation.  This  season  gave  jovial  ec- 
clesiastics an  opportunity  of  trying  diffe- 
rent countries.  An  archbishop  or  York, 
in  1391,  seems  to  have  earned  a  train  of 
two  hundred  peraona  who  were  main- 
tained at  th^  expense  of  the  abtieys  on  his 
foad,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a  pack  of 
bounds  from  parish  to  parish.  The  third 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1180^  had  prohi- 
bited this  amusement  on  such  journies,  and 
restricted  bishops  to  a  train  of  forty  or 
fifty  horses. 

Though  hunting  had  ceased  to  be  Is  ne- 
cessary means  of  procuring  food,  it  was  a 
very  convenient  resource  on  which  the 
wholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
inxuryi  of  the  table  depended.     Before 


iLe  natural  pastures  were  improved,  and 
new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  discovered, 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  th^.  sommer 
stock  during  the  cold  se»son.  Hence  a 
portion  of  it  was. regularly  slanghtered  and 
salted  for  winter  provision,  We  may  sap- 
poae,  that  when  no  alternative  waa  offered 
but  theae  aalted  meats,  even  the  leanest  tC' 
nison  was  devoured  with  relish.  There 
was  somewhat  more  excuse  therefore  for 
the  severity  with  which  the  lords  of  fo- 
rests and  manors  preserved  the  t>easts  of 
chase,  than  if  they  had  been  considered 
as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The  lawa  re- 
lating to  preservation  of  game  were  in 
every  count  ry  uncommonly  rigorooa.  They 
formed  in  England  that  odious  system  of 
fore&t-laws,  which  distinguished  the  ty- 
ranny of  our  Norman  kings.  Capital  pu- 
nishment for  killing  a  stsg  or  wild  boar 
waa  frequent,  and,  perhaps  warranted  by 
law,  until  the  charter  of  John.  The 
French  code  waa  Icsa  aevere,  but  •ven 
Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  danth 
against  the  repeated  offence  of  chasing 
deer  in  the  royal  forests.  The  privilege  ^ 
hunting  w^s  reserved  to  the  nobilitv  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  who  eiteuded  it  in 
some  degree  to  persons  of  lower  birth. 

This  exreuive  passion  for  the  sports  of 
the  field  produced  thoae  erils  which  are 
apt  to  result  from  it }  a  strenuous  idlenen, 
which  disdained  all  useful  occopalionsb 
and  an  oppressive  spirit  towarda  the  pea- 
santry. The  devaatation  committed  under 
the  pretence  of  destroying  wild  animab, 
which  had  been  alreadv  protected  in  tbcir 
depredations,  is  noticed  in  serious  authors, 
and  has  also  been  the  topic  of  popular 
ballads.  What  effect  this  must  have  bad 
on  agriculture,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture 
The  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of  nao- 
rasses,  and  the  extirpation  of  miacbievooa 
animala  which  inhabit  them,  are  the  first 
objecta  of  man*a  lal>our  in  reclaiming  tlie 
earth  to  hia  use ;  and  these  were  forbidden 
by  a  landed  arbtocracy,  wboae  controul 
over  the  progress  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment was  unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  to  their 
avarice. 

These  habiti  of  the  rich,  and  the 
miserable  servitude  of  those  who  culti- 
vated the  land,  rendered  its  fertility 
unavailing.  Consequently  agricQltare 
was  in  a  deplorable  state*,  Mannfac* 
tures  beyond  the  demaod  for  domestie 
consumption,  tod  the  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  an  adjacent  district,  were 
unknown;  and  there  was  little  enooo- 
ragement  either  for  intenial  traSc  or 
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the  inserurify  of  pt^rsonsand  of  innvea* 
ble  wealth,  the  diffiralty  of  accumu- 
lation it,  the  Ignorance  of  mutual  watita, 
the  peril  of  robbery  in  conveying  it, 
and  the  certainty  of  extortion. 

Towards  the  riofte  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury this  wrf  trhed  state  nf  things  began 
to  chanee  for  the  b«*tter ;  and  between 
the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
wealth,  acrrirulture,  manners,  and  learn- 
ing of  Europe  experienced  progressive 
improvement.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  was  anieliorateti ;  a  more 
regular  administration  of  justice,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  took  place,  and' 
the  police  was  more  eflVctual.  The  pu- 
rity of  morals,  which  characterised  the 
members  of  various  cimirouuitiea  of 
Sectaries,  who  seceded  from  the  Romish 
communion,  also  bad  a  beneficial  effect 
CD  society  ;  but,  in  our  author *8  opinion' 
the  best  school'  of  moral  discipline?, 
which  the  Middle  Ages  aflbrded,  was 
the  institntion  of  chivalry,  which  che- 
rished with  peculiar  care  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  of  religion,  and  especially  of 
honour.  Mr.  Hallam^s  arrount  of  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  and  bis  estimate 
of  the  beneiils  and  evils  resulting  from 
it,  is  highly  interesting,  but  doea  not 
admit  of  abridgement. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  third 
head,    under    which   our    author    has 
classed  the  improvement  of  society  dur- 
ing^ the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages, — that  of  literature.     He  con- 
siders the  four  following  causes  to  have 
b^eo  rhiefiy  instrumental  in  promoting 
that   iiilt>rovement,  vis.    I.  The  Study 
of   Civil    law;  2.   The  institution  of 
UBiVemlllcs  ;  9,  Th«  cuttivation  of  Mo'* 
d^rti    LangDa|;es ;  and'  4;  The  Revival 
atid  R^toration  of  classiraU  that  is'  to 
s^)f  of  Creek  and  Latin  learning,  and 
thjc    invention   of  printing.      Although 
Mr*  Mallam  professes  to  give   nothing 
morf?  than  a  sketch  of  these  interesting 
aubjrcts,  it   ia  such   a  skt-tch  as  will 
amply  supply  the  want  of  more  ejtten- 
anwis  researches,  to  those  who  may  not 
b^  able  ta  command  the  means  or  the 
opportunity' of  making  them.     We  have 
been  particularly  pleased  with  his  a,c- 
counts   of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  whose 
w^riti  Dgg  contributed  so  much  to  improve 
the  pvietry  of  Italy. 
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in  1265,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Flo- 
rence. 

Attached  to  the  Gnelf  party,  whidi 
h^d  then  obtained  a  final  ascendency 
o%er  its  rival,  he  might  justly  promise 
himself  the  natural  reward  of  talents 
under  a  free  government, — public  trust 
and  the  esteem  of  hit  compatriots.  But, 
the  Guelft  unhappily  were  aplit  Into  two 
factions,  the  Bianchl  and  the  Neri,  with 
the  former  of  whom,  and,  as  it  proved, 
the  uiiaucceMful  ahJe,  Dante  was  connected. 
in  1S(K>,  he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Priori,  or  chief  maf(iatratea  at  Florences 
and  having  manifested  in  this,  as  waa  al- 
ledged,  some  partiality  towards  the  Bian- 
chi,  a  aentence  of  proscription  passed  ' 
against  him  aK>out  two  years  afterwards, 
VI hen  it  t)ecsme  the  turn  of  the  opposite 
faction  to  triumph.  Bantahed  from  his 
country,  and  baffled  in  several  efforts  of 
bin  friends  to  restore  their  fori  unes,  he  had 
no  reionrce  but  st  the  courts  of  the  Sca- 
tas  St  Verona,  snd  other  Italian  prii'ices, 
attaching  himseff  in  adversity  to  the  Im- 
perial interests,  and,  tasting,  in  his  owte 
Isngua^e,  the  bttteroess  of  another's  bread. 
In  this  stste  of  exile  he  fihished,  if  he  did 
not  -  commence,  his  grrat  poem,  the  Df* 
fine  Comedy ;  a  representation  of  the  three 
kiiigdonis  of  futurity.  Hell,  Pfarglitbry, 
an'l  Paradise,  dtvidra  iiito  one  hundi>ed 
cantos,  aiid  contatning'  about  14)000  linel 
Ho  died  at  Riivenna  in  1321. 

Dante  is  among' ttie  very  few,  who  have 
created  the  national  poetry  of  their  coun- 
try. For  nolwitlis^Hnding  the  polished 
elegance  of  s6me  Ciirlier  Italian  verse,  it 
hiid  b«^en  confliied  to  amorous  sentiment; 
and  it  was  yet  to  be  seen,  that  the  lan- 
guage could  sustain,  for  a  greater  length, 
than  any  existing  poem  except  the  lliad^ 
the  varied  8t)te  of  narration,  reasoning 
and  ornament.  Of  all  writers,  he  i^  the 
most  uiiquestlonably  original.  Virgil  waf 
indeed  his  inspiring  genius,  as  he  declares 
himself,  and'  as  may  sometimes  be  per- 
ceived in  his' diction)  but  his  tone  is  a6 
peculiar  and  characteriftic,  that  few  reaj* 
ders  would  be  willing  at  first  to  acknow- 
ledge any  re«eniblance.  He  pbaseased,  in 
an  extraoniiuary  degree,  a  command  of 
langnnge,  the  abuae  of  which  led  to  h}S 
obticurity  and  licentious  innovations.  No 
poet  ever  excelled  hlni  in  conciseness,  and 
in  the  rare  tiilent  of  finishing  his  pictures 
by  a  few  bold  touches  9  the  merit  of  Pin- 
dar in  his  better  hours.  How  prolix  wonid 
the  stories  of  Franceses  or  of  Ugolino 
have  t>econie  in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  or 
of  Tass6,  or  of  Ovid,  or  of  Sp^nsei- !  This 
ezcelieuce  indeed  is  most  striking  in  the 
dS 
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first  part  of  his  poem.  Having  formed  bis 
plan  BO  as  to  give  an  eqoal  length  to  the 
three  regions  of  his  spiritual  world,  he 
foun  J  Ijiniself  unable  lo  vary  the  images  of 
hope  or  foeatitode,  and  the  Paradise  is  a 
coatioual  acciimulation  of  descriptions, 
separately  beautiful,  but  uuiform  and  tedi- 
ous. Though  images  derived  from  light 
and  music  are  *he  most  pleasing,  and  can 
be  borne  longer  in  poetry  than  any  others, 
their  sweetness  palls  upon  the  sense  by 
frequent  repetition,  and  we  require  the 
intermixture  of  sharper  flavours.  Yet 
there  are  detached  paasages  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  this  third  part  of  Daote*s  poem; 
and  even  in  the  long  theological  discussions 
which  occupy  the  greater  proportion  of 
its  thirty-  three  cantos,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  enunciation  of  atistract  po- 
sitions with  remarkable  energy,  concise- 
iiewfl  and  sometimes  perspicuity.  The 
twelve  first  cantos  of  the  Purgatory  are  an 
almost  continual  flow  of  soft  and  brilliant 
poetry..  I'he  seven  last  are  also  very 
splendid,  but  there  is  some  heaviness  in 
the  intermediate  parts.    Fame  has  justly 

Siven  the  preference  to  the  Inferno,  which 
isplays  throughout  a  more  vigorous  and 
masterly  conception ;  but  the  mind  of 
Daute  cannot  t>e  thoroughly  appreciated 
without  a  perusal  of  his  entire  poem. 

The  most  force<l  and  unnatural  turns, 
the  most  barbarous  licences  of  idiom,  are 
found  in  this  po^,  whose  power  of  expres 
sion  is,  at  other  times,  so  peculiarly  happy. 
His  style  is  indeed  generally  free  from  those 
conceits  of  thought,  which  discredited  the 
other  poets  of  his  couutry  \  but  no  sense  is 
too  remote  for  a  word,  which  he  finds  con- 
venient for  his  measure  or  bis  rhyme.  It 
seems  indeed  as  if  he  never. altered  a  line 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but 
forced  another  or  perhaps  a  third  into  com- 
pany with  it.  For  many  of  his  faults  no 
BuflScient  excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is 
candid  to  remember,  that  Dante,  writing 
almost  in  the  infancy  of  a  language,  which 
he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  anti- 
cipate that  words,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  and  from  the  provincial 
dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  through 
the  timidity   of   later  writers,  lose  their 

Place  in  the  classical  idiom  of  Italy.  If 
etrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had  not 
aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copiousness, 
the  phrases  which  now  appear  barbarous 
and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might  have  been 
fixed  by  use  in  poetical  language. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of 
Dante  is  elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which 
his  compressed  diction  and  the  emphatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  corres- 
pood.    We  read  him^  not  as  an  amusing 


poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wisdom, 
with  reverence  and  awe.  Fresh  from  the 
deep  and  serious,  tliough  somewhat  bar- 
ren studies  of  philosophy,  and  schooled  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  experience,  he  has 
made  of  his  poem  a  mirror  of  his  miod  and 
life,  the  register  of  his  solicitudes  and  sor- 
rows, and  of  the  speculations  in  which  he 
sought  to  escape  tlieix  recollection.  Tlie 
banished  magistrate  of  Florence,  the  dis* 
cjple  of  Brnnctto  -Latini,  the  state»mau, 
accustomed  to  trace  the  varying  fluclua- 
lions  of  Italian  faction,  is  for  ever  Ix  fore 
our  eyes.  For  this  reason,  even  the  prodi- 
gal display  of  erudition,  which  in  an  epic 
poem  would  be  entirely  misplaced,  in- 
creases the  respect  we  feel  for  the  poet, 
though  it  does  not  tend  to  the  readers 
gratification.  Except  Milton,  he  is  much 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  great  poeta. 
and,  relatively  to  his  age,  far  more  learned 
than  Milton.  In  one  so  highly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  so  consummate  by  instruc- 
tion, we  may  well  sympathize  with  a  re- 
sentment which  exile  and  porerty  ren- 
dered perpetually  fresh.  The  heart  of 
Dante  was  naturally  sensible,  and  even 
lender ;  his  poetry  is  full  of  simple  compa- 
risons from  rural  life ;  and  the  sincerity  of 
hisearly  passion  for  Beatrice  piercesthrough 
the  veil  of  allegory  which  surrounds  her. 
But  the  memory  of  his  injuries  pursues 
him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light ; 
and,  in  the  company  o^  saints  and  angels, 
bis  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name 
of  Florence. 

We  shall  coDclude  our  extracts  with 
Mr.  Hallam^a  accoant  of  the  writings 
of  Petrarch. 

In  the  same  year  (1302)  that  Dante  was 
expelled  from  Florence,  a  notary,  by  name 
Petracco,  was  involved  in  a  similar  ba- 
nishment Retired  to  Areszo,  be  there 
kN3came  the  father  of  Francis  Petrarch. 
This  great  man  shared  of  course  during 
his  early  years  in  the  adverse  fortone  of  hta 
family,  which  he  was  invincibly  reluctant 
to  restore,  according  to  his  fatber*s  wish, 
by  the  profession  of  jurisprudence.  The 
strong  bias  of  nature  determined  him  to 
polite  letters  and  poetry.  These  are  sel- 
dom the  fountains  of  wealth ;  yet  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  such  to  Petrarch, 
if  bis  temper  could  have  l>ome  the  sacri- 
fice of,  litierty  for  any  woridly  acquisitioas. 
At  the  city  of  Avigrnon,  where  his  parents 
had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  the  reputation  of  his  talents  at- 
tracted one  of  the  Colonna  family,  then 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony.  In  hinit 
and  in  other  members  of  that  great  boose* 
never  so  illustrioos  m  in  the  fourteenth  oea- 
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patriotiBm,  of  religion,  he  gave  the  rein  to 
all  their  impulses;  and  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  page  in  his  Italian  writings  which  does 
pot  bear  the  trace  of  one  or  othpr  of  these 
affections.  By  far  the  most  predominant, 
and  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  ce- 
lebrity to  his  name,  is  his  passion  for  Laura. 
Twenty  years  of  unrequited  and  almost 
unaspiring  love  were  lightened  by  songj 
and  the  attachment,  which,  having  long 
survived  the  beauty  of  its  object,  seems  to 
have  at  one  time  nearly  passed  from  the 
heart  to  the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an 
intepser  feeling,  and  to  a  sort  of  celestial 
adoration,  by  her  death.  Laura,  before 
the  time  of  Petrarcb^s  first  accidental 
meeting  with  her,  ,waa  united  in  marriage 
with  another ;  a  fact,  which,  besides  some 
more  particular  evidence,  appear^  to  me 
deducible  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
poetry.  Such  a  passion  is  undoubtedly 
pot  capable  of  a  moral  defence ;  nor  woald 
I  seek  its  palliation  so  much  ia  the  preva- 
lent manners  of  his  age,  by  which  how- 
ever the  conduct  even  of  good  men  is  ge- 
perally  not  a  little  influenced,  as  in  the 
infirmity  of  Petrarch's  character,  wliich 
induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to  justify 
the  emotions  of  his  heart.  The  lady  too, 
whose  virtue  and  prudence  we  are  not  to 
question,  seems  to  have  tempered  the  light 
and  shadow  of  her  countenance  so  as  to 
preserve  her  admirer  from  despair,  and 
consequently  to  prolong  his  sufferings  and 
servitude. 

The  general  excellencies  of  Petrarch  arc 
his  commaod  over  the  music  of  bis  native 
language,  his  correctness  of  style,  scarcely  ■" 
two  or  three  words  that  be  has  used  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  later  venters,  bis  ex- 
quisite lelegance  of  diction,  improved  by 
the  perpetual  study  of  Virgil;  but,  far 
above  all,  that  tone  of  pure  and  melan- 
choly sentiment,  which  has  something  in 
it  unearthly,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  amatory  poems  of  antiquity.  Most 
of  these  are  either  licentious  or  uninterest- 
ing; and  those  of  Catullus,  a  man  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  deep  and  seribqa 
sensibility,  and  a  poet,  in  my  opinion,  of 
greater  and  more  varied  genius  than  Pe- 
trarch, are  contaminated,  ab'bye  all  the 
rest,  with  the  most  degrading  grossness. 
Of  this  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the 
poet  of  Vancluse ;  and  his  strains,  diffused 
and  admired  as  tbey  have  been,  may  have 
conferred  a  benefit  that  criticism  cannot 
estimate^  in  ^ving  elevation  and  refine- 
ment to  the  imaginations  of  youth.  The 
great  defect  of  Petrarch  was  his  want  of 
strong  original  conception,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  throwing  off  the  affected 
and  over-strained  manner  of  the  Proven- 


tury,  he  experienced  the  onion  of  patron- 
age and  friendship.    This,  however,  was 
Dot  confined  to   the  Colonnas.     Unlike 
Daote,  no  poet  was  ever  so  liberally  and 
sincerely  encouraged  by  the  great ;  nor  did 
any,  perhaps,  ever  carry  to  that  perilous 
intercourse  a  spirit  more  irritably  indepen- 
dent, or  more  freefrom  interested  adulation. 
He  praised  his  friends  lavishly,  because  he 
lovcsd  them  ardently ;  but  his  temper  was 
easily  susceptible  of   offence,   and  there 
must  have  been  much  to  tolerate  in  that 
restlessness  and   jealousy    of   reputation, 
which  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  failing  of  a 
poet    But  every  thing  was  forgiven  to  a 
man,  who  was  the  ackowledged  boast  of 
his  age  and  country.    Clement  VI.  con- 
ferred one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon 
Petrarch,  and  would  probably  have  raised 
him  to  a  bishopric,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.    But  he 
never  took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure  be- 
ing sufficient  qualification  for  holding  ca- 
nonriea.    The  same  pope  even  offered  him 
the  post  of  apostolic  secratray,  and  this 
was  repeated  by  Innocent  VI.'    I  know 
not  whether  we  should  ascribe  to  magna- 
.nimity,    or  to  a  politic  motive,   the  be- 
haviour of  Clement  VL  towards  Petrarch, 
who  bad  pursued  a  course  as  vexatious  as 
possible  to  the  Holy  See.    For  not  only  be 
made  the  residence  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
at  Avignon,  and  the  vices  of  their  court, 
the  topic  of  invectives,  too  well  founded  to 
be  despised,  bnt  ht  had  ostentatiously  put 
himself  forifi^ard  bb  the  supporter  of  Ni- 
cola  di  Rienzi  in  a  project  which  could 
evidently  have  no  other  aim  than  to  ^rest 
the  city  of  Rome  from  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  its  bishop.    Nor  was  the  friend- 
ship and  society  of  Petrarch  less  courted 
by  the  most  respectable  Italian  princes; 
by  Robert  King  of  Naples,  by  Visconti, 
the  Corireggi  of  Pamia»  the  famous  doge 
of  Venice,  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  the  Car- 
rara family  of  Padua,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
Stories  are  related  of  the  respect  shewn 
to  him  by  men  in  humbler  stations  which 
are   perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.    But 
the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  public 
esteem  was  bestowed  by  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  his  solemn  coronation,  as  laureat  poet, 
in  the  Capitol.    This  cereoiony  took  place 
fn    ]341;  and  it  is  remarkably  that  Pe- 
rarch  had  at  that  time4:onipo8ed  no  works, 
irhich  conldv  in  our  estimation,  give  him 
iretensions  to  so  singular  an  honour. 

Tbe  moral  charactte  of :  Petrarch  was 
armed  of  ditpoiitionsy  pecnllarly  calcu- 
ited  for  a  poet  An  enthusiast  iutheemo- 
ions  of  love,  of  friendship,  of  gaiety,  of 
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cal  troobftdoorfy  and  of  the  earlier  Italian 
poetst  Among  his  poeoi^,  the  Triompha 
are  perhaps  superior  to  the  Odes,  as  the 
latter  are  to  the  Sonnets;  and  of  the  latter, 
those  written  subteqnently  to  the  death  of 
Laura  are  in  general  the  best  But  that 
constrained  and  laborious  measure  cannot 
equal  the  graceful  flow  of  the  canzone,  or 
the  vigorous  compression  of  the  tersa  rioia. 
The  Triumphs  have  also  a  claim  to  sape 
riority^  as  the  only  poetical  compoaitioo  of 
Petrarch  that  extends  to  any  considerable 
length.  They  are  in  some  degree,  per> 
haps*  an  imitation  of  the  dramatic  MyUe- 
ries,  and  form  at  least  the  earliest  specioien 
of  a  kind  of  poetry  not  uncommon  in  later 
times,  wherein  real  and  allegorical  per- 
sonages are  intermingled  in  a.  masque,  or 
scenic  representation. 

A  iisefal  index  terminates  this  Taloa- 
ble  work,  which  combines  such  a  va- 
riety of  historical,  legal  and  antiquarian 
illnstratioa,  with  deep  philosophical  re- 
search, an  justly  claims  for  it  a  place  in 
every  well  selected  library. 


The  Recluse  qf  the  Pyre^ees^  a  Poem, 
8vo.  4s.^.  Longman  and  Co.  London^ 
1818. 

This  poem  is  evidently  so  imitation 
of  Lord  Byron's  style  and  nisnoer.  The 
fable  is  briefly  as  follows :  Manse],  a 
British  Oficer,  who  bad  been  left  des- 
perately wronnded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
on  the  Pyrenees,  is  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  the  wolves,  that  followed  the 
contending  armiea ;  but,  just  as  one  of 
them  is  in  the  act  of  springing  on  him, 
the  beast  is  killed  by  a  shot  from  an  invi- 
sible band*  Mansers  deliverer  is  the  Re" 
clusct  Count  Alba,  who  conducts  him 
to  his  castle,  and  tends  his  pounds  with 
the  Btmost  care.^  On  bia  return  to 
health,  Mansel  bogiiis  to  think  on. a 
lovely  ibrm,  that  had  glanced  upon  him 
as  he  entered  the  castle;  unable  to  con- 
tron)  his  feeliog**. 

While  *  the  frssh  cool  airef  midaiglit  bieath*d 

around,*  Maowl 
— r*lcft  the  conch  where  he  no  rest  hsdffoitiiil. 
With  restless  feet  the  corridor  to  pace. 

Here  his  attention  ia  arrested  by  some 
exquisitely  sweet  but  melancholy  notes  ; 
andt  observing  a  distant  figure,  which 
he  pursues  in  hope  of  meeting  with  tbe 
object  of  his  passion,  hjB  follows  these 
Strains  through  varioos  winding  pasr 


sages,  until  be  meets  widi  *  a  joothful 
beauty*  fcneelifig  before  an  altar 
l¥itk  arait  upon  her  bowm  meekly  craas^l 

While  *  Mansel  stood,  bewildered  aod 
amax'd/  C  u.it  Alba  suddenly  address^ta 
him ;  and  informs  him  that  he  beholds 
'  the  mockery  of  life,* — the  marble  fi-> 
gure  of  the  Coiint*s  departed  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  fled  from  a  convent  Al- 
though she  escaped  the  toib  laid  for  ller  by 
her  pursuers,  the  terrors  of  excommnni- 
cation,  which  had  been  thundered  a^nst 
her,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
died  prematurely »  aftei- giving  birth  to  a 
lovely  child»  Here  the  poem  abraplljr 
terminates;  and  the  anonymous  author 
informs  ua,  in  a  note,  lhat»  **  abonld 
any  further  curiosity  exist  as  to  the 
idtimate  fate  of  these  personages,  (Man- 
sel and  the  Count*s  daughter,)  **tfae 
reader  may  perhaps  have  some  future 
opportunity  of  satisfying  it/* 

There  is  so  much  true  poetry,  aod 
delicate  feeling  in  this  production^  doao- 
ly  sa  it  treads  in  Lord  Byfo&*s  steps, 
that  we  cannot  hut  wish  the  author  may 
be  induced  to  publtah  a  aeooud  part, 
and  finish  the  tale  he  haa  ao  ably  ooai- 
yienced.  We  transcribe  two  or  three 
stanxas,  descriptive  of  Mansel's  danye 
and  deliverance. 


Helpless  be  lies,  upoe  his  VUoAp  hviv 

Ko  comrades*  watcntel  eye  to  t 

Their  bearU  are  cold,  their  gallaiH  spiriie  floras 
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And,  if  indeed  be  brealhesi— he  breathesaloac— 
*ris  hard  to  say,  if  those  pale  Kps  still  hold 
Tbe  beaming  ssoaarcfa,  of  his  earthly  monld; 

Jt  have  I  base  gaping  srounds  a  passage  give&s 
Or  the  uofelter*d  sonl  to  soar  to  hrsrriBs.? 
Ah  no!  the  Ubouring  hreast  that  deeply  swclfa^ 
dhows  that  tbe  viUl  flame  wUhhi  it  dwelh 
dtragatiag— and  stow,  hs  diraws  the  gasbag 

brwth 
That  seema  to  wivstfe  wllh  the  vm  of  Death ! 
And,  as  i«tamh«  stitagth  warms  «a(di>  doll 

vein, 
The  muscles  qvieer  with  awakhig  paioi  ■ 
And  featnreii  too  that  stapa'd  in  tome  la|^ 
Now  sbrlak  with  ansAish^nd  ooowilsive  pte|^ 
Vet  vtill  be  dleepe— as  \t  a  ipell  had  boaod 
His  fona  tn  leaden  shimher  to  the  ffoatufi ! 
Yet  still  he  sleeps  ••'-if  sleep  indeed  it  he 
To  feel— yet  boew  not|*  woands  aad  af^sy  t 

The  midoiglit  ahi  wwi  daavlyeeU  andtl 
And  as  yoimg^llaasnl  a|i«?d  anLthat- 

scene, 
HeMtit 


_      _hia 
Norfoaadlis.that.|woqdri^    _      .      . 

Which  nervss  thil  mMH  kf  th'  eenriiet** , 

When  dswrehamMiapUpaihiMr^mresS. 
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He MMdlfte lonely  wtttdi,  Wftp'd  a  wmk, 
Whosf  irrate/al  joy  the  f^n  of  famiDe  cbeck  5 
Who  almoRt  withes  that  the  roariofp  wave 
Had  jfMr'ii  at  ooee  a  momentary  grave. 
Hiii  faphle  frame  brgaa  to  siak  atid  faint, 
While  rheatiiiff  memoiy  would  fondly  piiint 
Tho«a  kindred  spirits,  now  bow  doubW  dear, 
When  Hope  seem'd  loat,  and  Death  Wss  ho- 

no  fatthfnl  frimd  to  read  the  dyinf^  eye 
That  beams  affection,  when  the  tongue  is  dry. 

While  lost  in  that  dark  loneliness  of  mind, 
A  motioing  suand  arose,  like  moonuiu  wind 
When  first  it  muntiars  in  I  he  gloom?  hold, 
Where  cavem'd  deep  it  lies,  benumbM  with 
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Agaia  It  Sounds  I  a  fear  awaking  yell ! 
Am  liuirits  of  jbe  waste,  or  spectiw  fell, 
Tne  df^p  iroic'd  echoes  to  lh»  cries  reply, 
From  tftrk.  to  rock,  in  piercing  shriek  they  dj. 
At  length  a  r^v'ning  troop  of  wolves  are  seen, 
»n-»ggy  und  gannt,  with  eyes  of  fiery  gleam. 
Rioting,  on  their  luscions  feast  they  break. 
And  in  the  piiip|«'  gore  their  hot  thirst  slake  ; 
With  forming  jaws  the  mangled  corse  they  rip, 
And  from  the  white  firm  bone  the  soft  flesh 

There,  o'er  s  youthful  form  that  mocks  at  life, 
^w^fJOR*  Md  growling,  urge  they  wrangling 

ttrife  ; 
Tbf«e  manly  limbs,  where  shone  a  matchless 

gmee, 
Bisjointed,  torn — nre  left  without  a  trace — 
like  some  fair  temple.  Which  the  tbander-fiame 
Has  seatterM  wide  in  ruin  o*er  the  plain. 
Was  it  fur  thi»^»their  mothers  o*er.them  smiFd, 
And  kisii'd  the  cherub  lips  of  each  dear  child, 
And  felt  a  proud  exulting  J4iy  to  see 
Each  blooming  blossfmi  reach  maturity—    - 
And.  fondly  hup*d  that  well  spent  years  would 

crown 
Their  honnur'd  heads  with  wisdom's  hoary 

down  ? 
Was  it  tor  this— that beaotyV  eyes  have  beam*d, 
JMightad  with  the  f  otnre  acenes  they  dresmM ; 
On  each  k>v'd  breast  in  sileut  niptnrf>  bung. 
And  blnsh*d  to  hear  the  music  of  each  tongue  f 

Now  filPd  and  glutted,  slow  ihey  mumbling 

feast, 
Tlie  victors  of  the  field— «n  theught  at  least ; 
While  some  a  banqnet  view,  with  lunging  eyes^ 
Where  the  warn  Inxnryof  life  still  lien; 
With  hanhenng  jaws  around,  sniien  they  bnwl^ 
Claiming  the  f  ictim  with  a  snarling  gmirL 
He  stood  defenceless— yet  the  cowards  wait ! 
KcaignM  be  stood,  to  meet  the  bk>w  of  Fate  ; 
And  yet  they  pause!— buf  nut  in  mercy  there, 
l*heir  greedy  teeth  they  gnash,  their  red  eyes 

Ready  to  spring,  thronging  they  crouch  around; 
And  yet  they  panse    as  if  ia  magic  bonnd  ! 
*Twaa  AfnMera  firm,  and  beM,  nnlUtering 


Thntrfixi  tbcna  BsottonlsBB^  in 
It  was  thnt  mifbtf  aingie  of  the«ind, 
Thsilitea,moBBcnt  can  the  tifsr  hM, 
the  mwm€ik  bid^f  ASM§  ^ 


Tun  banlkM  away,  or  cheeked  mid  dannIM 

stand. 
A  oMment  cow'd  thay  stnod— tfam  wilb  a 

bound, 
And  roaring  yell  that  made  the  roehs  lesonad, 
A  Bbaggy  monster  sprung.— but  sprung  in  vaip. 
The  whistling  death-shot  crasb'd  his  giddy 

brain ! 
Dash'd  to  the  earth,  the  daring  felon  lies, 
And  wreathing  in  the  dost— convulsive  dies ! 

Some  iMtancefl  of  eareless  rliym^ 
oecor  in  this  elegant  poem,  which  tb'e 
author  will  doubtless  correct  in  a  ftitare 
edition,  and  avoid  in  any  continaatibn 
which  he  may  hereafter  publish. 

The  InsoM  World.   8vo.  7«i  Mi  Ha». 

chard,  London.     1817. 

This  well  written  satire  will  doubts- 
less  remind  many  of  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  jnstly  odebrated  work  on 
the  follies  of  the  a^e,  intitled  *VA 
world  without  sonls."  Its  object  is 
similar,  viz.  to  expose  the  mortil  in- 
sanity observable  in  the  pursuits  and 
conduct  of  a  large  mass  of  mankind. 
The  author  of  this  work  repres<»nts 
himself  as  having  arrived  in  Lon^ou, 
in  order  to  divert  his  mind  uncbr  the 
pressure  of  domestic  calamity,  and  to 
visit  a  relation,  who  had  become  de- 
ranged in  consequence  off  a  like  afflic- 
tion, and  who  had  been  admitteil  a 
patient  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

In  the  eveomg  I  repaired  tq  my  quari> 
ters,  and  mingled  in  a  small,  but  agi^^ 
able  circle  of  fellow  travellers^  and  respec«> 
table  iieigbbottrs.  The  pensive  solemnity 
of  my  appearance  excited  curiosity,  and  I 
was  too  full  of  the  painfnl  adventure  of 
the  day  not  to  gratify  it. 

The  conversation  turned*  of  oo«rse»  on 
the  distressing  nature  of  ititellectual  de- 
rangement \  and  nothing  appeared  on  any 
countenance  present  but  sympathy  and 
compassion,  until  one  of  the  company  re- 
lated an  anecdote,  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  new,  mnat  be  repeated,  as  forming 
a  kind  of  text  to  the  following  viork.  <<  A 
few  years  since,"  said  tberelatorv''a  gen* 
tiemao  visited  Bedlam,  and  after  passing 
through  several  frards»  fell  into  conversation 
with  one  of  the  patients,  who  talked  ao 
reasonably^  that  be  waa  much  aorprtsed, 
and  could  not  forbear  asking,  «*  How  is  it, 
Sir,  that  I  find  here  a  person  m  perfectly 
rational  and  intelligent  r—<«  O,  Sir,*'  re- 
plied the  patient,  '*  I  wtH  explain  that— 
the  world^  are  all  gone  and;  aad  lindinf 
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iM  few  the  only'  people  iu  tbeir  seoMs* 
have  shut  ut  up  here  together/* 

Dejected  aa  my  mind  wan,  I  could  not 
now  forbear  a  momentary  smile,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  company — ex- 
cept a  grave  elderly  gentleman  at  my  right 
hand,  who  seriously  affirmed  that  this  ex- 
pression, though  the  sucfden  ebullition  of 
an  insane  mind,  contained,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  most  solemn  and  momentous  truth. 
"Mad4  Sir?*'  aliid  one  of  the  company, 
'*  Surely  you  must  be  beside  youraelf  to 
bring  against  mankind  so  extravagant  a 
charge."  . 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  (whose 
name  1  afterwards  found  to  be  Gr&y)— 
^  Sir,  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood :  I  do 
not  charge  the  world  with  that  kind  of  de- 
rangement which  incapacitates  them  for 
the  management  of  their  temporal  affairs, 
much  less  that  defect  of  intellect  which  ex- 
cuses them  from  moral  guilt :  but  I  mean 
an  inconsistency  of  principles  and  conduct 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  to  their  certam  duty,  or 
to  their  best  interests."     > 

'*And  in  this  sweeping  change,"  said 
another,  *'do  you  mean  to  involve  a// man- 
kind ?"— ••  Where  particular  exceptions  oc- 
cur (replied  Mr.  Grey)  I  shall  be  happy  to 
admit  them ;  yet  I  shall  still  maintain  that,, 
in  such  instances,  the  judgment  has  been 
rectified,  and  the  conduct  regulated  by 
principles  in  perfect  harmony  with  my 
eeneral  position,  that  aH  mankind  or*  mad. 
But  I  appeal  to  facts^  and  engage  to  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  gentleman  who 
will  devote  three  or  four  days  to  accompa- 
ny me  in  a  hasty  survey  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, wherein  truly  may  be  seen  an 
epitome  of  all  the  wisdom  and  learnings 
of  all  the  riches  and  pleasure— of  all  the 
madness  and  folly  of  the  world." 

Struck  by  so  twid  a  challenge,  and  from  a 
man  of  such  apparent  respectability,  seve- 
ral of  the  company  seemed  at  first  disposed 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  Upon  further 
consideration,  however,  one  found  it  would 
interfere  with  his  business— another  recol- 
lected it  would  iotierrupt  his  pleasures-  and 
a  third  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence to  him,  and  not  worth  the 
troubje  it  would  cost.  Upon  this  I 
offered  myself  to  the  enquiry,  having  little 
business  to  occupy  my. attention,  and  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  divert  my  thoughts 
info  a  new  channel.  1  engaged  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Gray  the  following  morning,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  agreed-  to  meet  us  in 
the  evening,  *  and  hear  the  progress  of  our 
enquiry. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement 
the  writer  accompanied  Mr.  Grey  io  a 


six  days'  tour  through  the  Melropofis ; 
in  the  course  of  which  they  yisited  the 
Bank,  Stock  Exchange,  Covent  Garden, 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  WestmtoBier 
Election,  the  British  Mnseam,  and 
other  places,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
specify.  Many  striking  scenes  are 
pourtrayed  with  much  animation ;  and 
the  sentiments  and  obsenrations  that 
are  introduced  are  clothed  in  neat  and 
impressive  language.  The  account  of 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  school  .on  the.  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  of  the 
precious  arguments  frequei^tly  tn-ged 
against  universal  education,  is  in  our  au- 
thors best  manner,  but  is  too  long  to 
he  extracted.  We  shall  therefore  give 
his  description  of  a  fashionable  aiiction 
room  as  a  fair  and  not  over  charged 
specimen  of  his  satire. 

Here  we  met  with  ■  motley  company  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  various  characters — No- 
bility, virtuosi,  literati,  and  sharpers.  The 
first  lot  put  up  after  we  came  in  was  a' 
black-letter  copy  of  one  of  our  early  Eng- 
lish poets— a  work  itself  confessedly  of  no 
merit,  and  in  a  type  and  dialect  which  very 
few  coAld  read,  bot  then  tt  was  one  of  the 
first  attempts  at  printing  in  this  coontry; 
a  literary  man,  therefore,  bid  up  to  ten  goi- 
neas  for  it,  and  seemed  rejoiced  to  find  it 
knocked  down  to  him. 

The  next  lot  was  an  illuminated  Missal 
of  the  twelfth  century,  written  on  vdlnm, 
perfectly  useless,  it  is  true,  but  beautifully 
illuminated: — an  amateur,  therefore,  cheer- 
fully gave  ten  pounds  for  it 
A  classic  was  now  pnt  up— very  scarce — 
and  supposed  to  betmt^iie;  but  a  young 
nobleman  denied  this,  declaring  he  had 
the  fellow  to  it,  in  equal  preservation. 
This,  however,  seemed  questionable  to 
others  j  and  whether  from  regard  for  the 
book,  or  opposition  to  bis  lordship,  the 
price  was  run  up  to  five  and  twenty 
pounds:  my  lord,  however,  was  the  happy 
purchaser,  and  paid  down  the  money ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  obtain  possession,  than 
he  took  his  pen-knife,  and  cutting  ont  all 
the  leaves,  scattered  them  on  a  large  fire, 
which  was  near  him,  and  then  exclaimed, 
with  an  oath,  **  Now  is  my  copy  an  umqve, 
and  worth  at  least  fifty  guineas  !'*  Not  t)e- 
ing  accustomed  to  this  method  of  raising 
the  value  of  books,  I  stood  quite  con- 
founded, while  some  of  the  company  acem- 
ed  to  amtle  at  ^his  londship's  simplicity. 
For  my  part,  wlien  I  came  to  my  recollec- 
tiort,  I  put  htm  down  as  a  member  of  our 
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insane  world,  which  I  was  now  satisfied 
extended  to  the  higher  classes  of -Mciety. 

The  last  lot  put  op  to-day  in  the  libi^ry 
was  a  fine  copy  of  Eaclid,  ascertained  to 
have  belonged  formerly  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. This  excited  an  evident  sensation  lu 
the  cf^mpany,  and  the  auctioneer  enlarged 
with'  great  eloquence  on  the  value  of  the 
book,  as  arising  frum  the  celebrity  of  its 
fonner  possessor  j  beside  this,  Mr.  Puff  as* 
sured  the  company  that  this  book  contain- 
ed a  note,  in  the  hand- writing  oi  our  great 
philosopher,  and  a  problem  worked  by 
iiim,  which  made  it  of  inestimable  value* 
though  for  obvious  reasons,  it  must  be  in- 
spected only  by  the  purchaser.  Curiosity 
and  veneration  for  Sir  Isaac  soon  raised 
this  book  to  a  higher  price  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  after  a  long  contest  it  was  sold 
for  thirty-two  pounds.  The  purchaser, 
who  was  well  known,  immediately  gave 
his  draft  to  the  auctioneer*  and  retired  to 
examine  his  original  note  and  problem.  I 
saw  him  again  afterwards^  but  from  his 
looks  and  hasty  manner  of  passing  through 
~  the  room,  I  concluded  that  be  did  not  wish 
for  such  another  bargain. 

The  auctioneer  now  proceeded  to  the 
curiosities  of  his  museum,  which  afforded 
great  scope  for  his  oratorical  powers. — 
Among  these  I  particularly  admired  a  fos- 
sil bone  of  a  non-descript  animal,  which 
he  assured  us  had  been  pxtinct  for  many 
ages;  and  which,  from  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  waa  found, 
could  not  be  leas  than  ten  thousand  years 
eld.  Beside  this,  he  shewed  us,  in  a  fossil 
state,  the  wing-bone  of  a  fowl,  which  he 
said  the  Patriarch  Noah  threw  out  of  the 
ark,  after  be  had  picked  it  for  bis  dinner. 

**  These  are  wonderful  curiosities/'  said  I 
to  Mr.  Grey;  *\but  how  is  our  orator  able 
so  exactly  to  ascertain  their  age  ?" 

"*  Auctioneers,"  replied  he,  *«  always 
claim  the  privilege  of  lying  in  the  rostrum ; 
and  they  have  this  excuse,  that  the  fact  is  so 
generally  kaowo,  that  none  but  the  weak- 
est of  mankind  ^re  deceived  by  them.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  I  consider 
Mr.  Puff's  wit  merely  as  a  fling  at  the  Mo- 
saic History,  and  a  ridicule  of  revealed  re- 
ligion." 

*'  I  have  noticed  lately  (said  I)  a  strong 
disposition  iu  scientific  men — (and  this  man 
is  only  •ping  a  philosopher)— to  contradict 
the  Moaaic  accounl  of  the  creation,  par- 
ticularly as  relates  to  the  antiquity  of  our 
globe." 

**  PhihMophers  (replied  Mr.  G.)  have  al- 
ways shewn  a  disposition  to  coatradict  the 
word  of  God ;  but  as  1  am  satisfied  with 
the  evidences  of  revelatiooi  lo  have  1  al- 


ways thought  that  the  Maker  of  the  worl^ 
most  best  know  when  he  made  It." 

"But  geologists  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  phaenomeua  of  nature,  particularly  as 
to  fossils,  the  notion  of  its  having  existed 
not  quite  six  thousand  years." 

••And  moral  philosophers,  Sir,  cannot 
reconcile  the  phsenomena  of  the  mortil 
world  with  the  notion  of  its  having  existed 
so  long.  How  is  it  (say  they)  that  in  U 
world  that  has  subiisted  so  many  ages, 
knowledge  has  made  so  little  progress  > 
and  many  of  the  sciences  are  yet  in  their  ' 
infancy? — But  both  reason  from  uncertain 
theory.  The  scripture  deluge,  in  ray  opi-' 
nion,  when  properly  understood,  answeri 
both  objections.  The  distance  of  four 
thousand  years  appears  to  nie  abundantly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  most  of  the 
fossil  appearances  we  meet  with ;  and  the 
same  event,  as  it  gave  the  world  a  kind  df 
new  beginning,  and  must  hdve  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  progress  of  science  and  of  the 
arts,  accounts  for  their  not  having  attained 
greater  perfection. 

••  But  what  think  you  of  the  Tact  of  cer- 
tain species  of  animals  having  become  ex* 
tinct  r 

'  ••  I  think  it  possible,  but  doubtful.  We 
are  continually  disi*overing  strange  animals, 
heretofore  unknown,  and  iris  n6t  impossi- 
ble that  many  may  still  exist  in  those  parts 
of  the  earth  arid  ocean  which  'aie  as  yet  Im- 
perfectly explored ;  other  animals,  by  arti- 
ficial breeding  and  change  of  climate,  may 
be  so  much  altered  as  not  to  be  known 
for  the  same  species.  That  the  remains  of 
animals  should  be  found  where  the  animals 
themselves  are  no w>  strangers,  is  perfectly 
natural^  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  by 
the  great  deluge,  and  perhaps  by  more  par- 
tial changes,  seas  may  have  given  place  to 
many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  parts  of 
the  old  continents  have  sunk  below  the 
ocean;  aod  perhaps  something  like  this 
may  be  implied  in  the  foundations  of  the 
great  deep  being  broken  up,  while  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened  to  pour 
down  in  cataracts  all  the  waters  from 
above." 

••But  I  think.  Sir,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  we  have  no  fossil  remains  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  which  seems  very  extraordi- 
nary, if-  the  whole  world  were  drowned.** 
•*  So  it  has  been  said  ;  but  as  very  lately 
some  fossil  human  skeletons,  almost  com- 
plete, have  been  discovered,  I  should  sup- 
pose there  is  en  end  to  that  objection,  aod 
to  the  inferences  drawn  from  it.  We  have, 
however,  penetrated  so  little  way  into  the  ^ 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  that  he  must  be  a 
rash  man  who  pretends  to  say  what  may 
or  may  not  be  contained  nearer  to  tbe  ceti« 
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,tre— to  fjfhieh  wie  have  never  penetrated  » 
thousandth  part/* 

Wbiie  thus  conversing  together  iu  a 
jDOrue.r  of  the  room,  several  lots  were  dis- 
jpobed  of,  perha|js  as  precious  as  the  bones 
abovemeutioiied ;  but  the  first  which  ar 
^ted  our  atleution  was  a  small  silver  rru- 
fABx,  at' the  bottom  of  wliirh  was  incased  a 
^•piall  piece  of  the  real  cross  on  which  oiir  Sa- 
viour suffered ;  as  Mr.  Auctioneer  soieoiniy 
assured  us.  A  gentleman  present  exprees- 
'fd  some  surprise  at  the  crfiifidence  with 
which  this  was  asserted  ;  but  a  naval  offi- 
cer present  swore  he  liad  no  doubt  of  it, 
jfor  be  had  himself  seen»  ou  the  Continent, 
f  nougb  of  the  same  wood  to  build  a  man 
pf  war.    A  cat'holic  lady  present  appeared 

Such  hurt  at  this  profane  remark  ;  and 
fting  an  anxious' look  toward  the  object, 
]>ade  five  guineas';  a  Jew  dealer  in  curio- 
llitiesmadea  small  advance,  which  being 
poticed  with  some  astonishmentt  he  said 
it  would  melt  for  more  money;  the  ladj 
jraa,  however,  determiued  to  have  the  oJi>- 
jcct,  and  especially  to'  rescue  her  silver 
Paviour  from  the  Jew*a  melting-pot,  and 
therefore  advanced  at  once  to  ten  guineas, 
and  bad  it  immediately  handed  to  her. 
,  A  Madona  aud  Child,  set  with  brijli- 
anta,  and  adorned  with  a  geouine  lock  of 
Ihe  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  was  our  next  ar 
^le,  and  was  eagerly  purchased  by  a  de- 
bauched 'no.bleiiian,  whose  appearance 
feemed  to  say  lie  bought' this  virgin  to 
^toDe  for  the  injury  be  bad  done  to  others. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  reca- 
pitalation  of  the  preceding  six  days* 
adventures  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  argrues 
from  theiti  that  the  inordinately  busy, 
^ay,  political,  literary,  arid  religious 
Wlprld  are  aii  morally  insane,  the  causes 
%6d  cure  of  their  lunacy  are  specified, 
and  )J)us|ra|e4  with  ejcamples.  Alto- 
getber  tfiis  is  an  instructive  and  amu* 
aing  prodaclioo,  and  we  recomraend  it 
to  'our  young  readers  as  a  valuable 
substitute  fot  that  spuHous  morality 
sftid  roiaiwki'sh  afrectation  of  sentiment, 
which  unhappily  are  to  be  foun^  in  mo^t 
iBoderfi'  worKs  0/  filrtion. 


Lomg^f  Vo^lfigp  to  Sg^bergm.  {1^2 

ncjij^  and  ,^(«rg|)d.   ^vo.  ja^     Edin- 
.bur£|i*Bl#ck ;  Uo4ei:wpod,.Loia4t»D ,  i;&  18. 


A  Voyage  to  Spitzbergeti ;  containing 
an  account  of  that  country,  of  Ihe  Zoo- 
logy of  llie  North  ;  of  Jhe  Shetland  Isles'; 
and  of  t^ie  WJiale  Fishery,  With  an 
Appendix,  conUining  au  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Ame- 
rican Whale  Fisheries,  ^c.  itc.  By  ^olin 
X^'ingi  gurg^pn.    $cqoad  £()itippr  cpr* 


The  first  edition  of  tbis  an  pretending: 
but  interesting  little  work  appeared 
about  three  years  si  nee,  and  escaped  %Mf 
notice.  We  lher»  fore  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  ,tbe  present  improved  edition  to 
o tier  an  accoupt  of  it  to  our  read^fs. 
The  volume  contains  ihe  result  of  the 
Author^s  observations  made  in  Ihe  years 
1M6  and  1807,  during  which  be  was 
employed  as  a  surgeon  on  board  a  north- 
sea  whale  tisher:  though  he  does  not 
exhibit  any  profound  researches,  be  poor- 
trays  the  scenes  he  witnessed  with  much 
animation,  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
attention  of  his  readers. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Laing's  book  is 
occnpieri  in  a  description  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  where  the  ship  stopped  for 
a  short  time  to  obtain  her  complement  of 
hands.  The  climate  of  these  islands  is 
stated  to  be  very  unsettled. 

Tba  atmosphere  is,  in  general,  nMMst 
They  have  also  heavy  anowav  but  not  mnrh 
froftt;  and  are  often  visited  by  dreadful 
storms  of  wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  in  so 
much  that  the  water  is  agitated  even  to  the 
bottom  of  these  comparatively  shallow  sean 

Owing  to  tlie  great  refraction  of  northern 
latitudes,  for  about  tfiree  months  in  auoi- 
mer  they  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  son  almost 
without  intermisftion ;  but,  for  the  same 
space  iu  winter,  {especially  iu  December,} 
that  luminary  hardly  rises  above  the  hpri- 
zoo,  and  if  comn^puly  obscured  by  clouds 
and  mists. 

The  6un  from  &r  shows  with  a  sicl^lj  Ism* 
Too  weak  the  fogs  aud  mighty  dews  to^afe. 

In  this  gloomy  season,  the. absence  of 
day  is  supplied  partly  by  moon-ligllt.  and 
partly  by  the  radiance  of  the  evrom  ban- 
ahSf  or  merry-dancers,  as  they  are  called  in 
these  Islands.  These  are  the  constant  at* 
tendants  of  clear  evenings,  and  prove  great 
reliefs  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  dark  winter 
night.  They  commonly  appear  at  twifight 
near  the  horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  approach- 
ing to  yellow;  sometimes  continuing  in 
that  state  for  several  hours  without  any  ap- 
parent motioii,  after  which  they  nrvak  oot 
into  streams  of  stronger  light,  spreading 
into  dolumns,  aud  altering  slowly  into  ten 
thousand  different  shapes,  varying  their 
colours  from  all  the  Sines  ef  yieflo«#  to  the 
most  obscure  nisset  They  oflen  cover  tb« 
^hdle  Hemispiieffe,  and  tbeif  mske  tlie  roes! 
|>ritiidnt  appearance.    Their  mnlibns  at 
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these  t'm^  ^  '«  «nw«mg^  9pick  5  M  Micy 
I  astoDiiifa  the  spectator  with  thje  rapid 
change  of  their  form.  They  break  out  in 
pfaces  where  none  wen;  teen  before,  skim- 
ming briskly  alone  the  heavena :  are  aud- 
4lenl^  extinguished,  and  leave  behind  au 
uniform  du;iky  tract..  This  again  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  as  suddenly  left  a  dull  blank.  In  cer- 
tain uightft  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
vait  columiiSy  on  one  side  of  the  deepest 
veliow,on  tbc  other  declining  away,  till  it 
p^come  undiatinguished  from  the  sky. 

They  have  generally  a  strong  tremulous 
motion  from  end  to  end,  which  contiuaes 
tin  the  whole  vanish.  According  to  tlie 
state  of  the  atmosphere  they  differ  in  co- 
^  lours.  They  often  assume  the  colour  of 
blood,  and  make  a  moiit  dreadful  appear- 
ance. The  rustic  sages  represent  these 
phenomena  as  prognosticative  of  future 
events,  and  thereby  affright  the  gaping 
'  multitude  with  dread  of  war,  famine,  and 
pestilential  devastations. 

The  soil  of  these  islaDda  is  various, 
la  some  places  it  consists  of  deep  moss 
with  a  sandy  bottom ;  in  others  the  moss 
does    not   exceed  a   foot  in  thickness ; 
over  a  stratum  of  clay.     The  cultivated 
parts  consist,  generally,  of  a  mixture  of 
claj  aud  small  stones.     In  some  places 
there  is  abuodaace  of  tough  clay  similar 
to  that  used  in   Britain  for  mauufactu- 
riag   bricks    or   pottery.     Though    do 
coal    has    hitherto   been    discovered  in 
these  islands,  yet  copper  and  iron  or«, 
free-stone,  Kqae-stone,  and  other  mineral 
prtductions  have  been  found  in  several 
of  them.     All  the  animals  are  of  a  di- 
minutive size.     The  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  live  stock,  and 
are   calculated  to  be  from  110,000   to 
120,CK)0  in  number ;  one  between  three 
and  five  years  ol^  sells  ^t  from  four  to 
seven  shillings. 

In  V inter,  especially  when  the  groMlid 
is  covered  with  snow,  these  animals  feed  on 
the  sea-weed,  with  which  the  shores  are 
covered.  This  they  reM>rt  to  by  a  kind  of 
patiiral  instinct:  for  as  soon  as  the  tide  be- 
jpiia  to  ebb,  the  whole  body  of  them  (al* 
though  f^^diiig  several  niUes  oS,)  make  for 
)he  99a  ahores,  where  tliey  slay  as  long  as 
^he  tid^  wilt  permit  the^,  aud  then  return 
io  their  UAUal  walks. 

Th«  wool  of  these  sheep  is  remarkably 
31fff  #nd  fine;  but  there  Is  so  ninth  diver* 
lily  ill  ita.  quality,  tha|  some  stockiugf  at 
L*  4^9 .90*  per  pur,  and  others  at  sixpence 
ICC  ^i^jks  from  it.  -  The  comoKHi  price  d 


tolera;bfy  good  #tecking|  is  from  five  shiN 
Jing^  to  hau-a-guinea  per  pair.  They  are 
$11  knitted.  The  ^eyry  fine  aiic?&,  ^iiu  b  lire 
esteem^  superior  in  .vaift#'  (oiiUk,  will  piua 
through  a  small  fiiigerfii^x.  Tht^  difffirnt 
coloMfiP  of  the  wool  are  iitliite,  Ua^k,  Jigbt 
grey,  a^id  spmetimips  a  russ^u  Tbp  ihf  «p 
are  never  shorn  (  but  frtrj>  in  June  the 
wpol  is  pulled  off  without  iitjyntjj^  the  am- 
mal.  In  thia  process  care  U  taken  lo  tpsfe 
the  long  hairs  which  gr*^^  HmuHg^i  lUe. 
wool,  b>  ip^hich  means  the  younK.wgol  is 
sheltered,  and  the  animal  kept  warm  and 
comfortable. 

Many  of  the  inhabitaats  feed,  dorioj^ 
the  season,  on  the  eggs  and  young  of 
ivild  birds,  which  they  procure  in  a 
very  dangerous  manner  from  clifisj  that 
in  some  places  are  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  in  heig^^t. 

The  attempt  is  mostly  made  from  above. 
Tiie  daantles*!  adventurer  deaceuda  6y  a 
rope  made  either  of  atraw  or  hog'a  brialleab 
aud  held  by  a  person  at  the  top.  Often* 
times  the  rope  breaks,  and  the  unhappy 
fowler  is  dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned. 
The  necessity  of  shifting  the  rope  fron 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending  weight 
of  the  fowler  aud  his  pre>,  renders  the  at- 
tempt much  more  hasanlous. 

In  Foula  they  drive  a  small  stake  or  dag* 
ger  in  the  soil  at  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
to  which  they  fasten  a  fishing  line.  By  this 
slender  assistance  they  descend  to  the  place 
where  the  nests  are.  which  thev  plunder, 
iind  aacend  again  with  amazing  intrepidity. 
This  manner  of  fowling  was.  by  the  Nor- 
wegian law,  considered  a  species  of  suicide. 

What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  cus- 
tom has  so  hardened  the  Shetlandeiis 
against  all  sense  of  danger,  that  they  will 
wander  among  the  rocks  at  night,  in  order 
lo  surprise  the  old  fowl  upon  the  ncKts. 

The  eggs  and  young  of  ttie  black-backed 
and  herring  gulls,  compose  the  chief  pavt 
of  the  booty  acquired  in  these  predatory 
and  desperate  attempta. 

Agriculture,  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  is  chiefiy  perr 
formed  by  the  women ;  but  so  preva- 
lent is  the  rage  of  the  inhabitants  for 
fishing,  that  the  only  cultivated  land  is 
to  be  foond  near  the  coast,  and  it  heart 
no  proportion  to  that  which  lies  waste 
and  uncultivated.  The  population  of 
these  islands,  according  to  the  last  cea^ 
sns,  amounted  to  *i2,379  persons,  among 
whom  there  are  about  Iteo  considerable 
land  owners,  but  a  great  onmber  of 
anialioBes, 
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*  The  wbole  land^rent  amounti  to  about 
L.  5^000  per  annom,  which  is  a  small  sam 
ivben  compared  with  the  profits  the  pro- 
prietors make  by  the  fisheries,  in  which 
they  are  all  concerned.  This  business  is 
carried  on  by  the  tenants ;  an  affair  which 
tends  much  to  affect  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon people  at  large.  The  landlords  make 
their  lands  subser? ient  to  this  trade,  by  set- 
tine  them  in  small  portions  to  fishermen  -. 
and,  in  order  the  more  to  prdpagate  the 
human  species  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
the  young  men  eet  premiums  of  small  sub- 
divisions of  land,  (though  without  lease,) 
on  their  taking  wives.  The  poor,  who 
thus  swallow  the  matrimonial  bait,  getting 
more  numerous  familes  than  they  can  main- 
tain, and  having  no  way  of  supporting 
themselves  but  by  the  fish  which  they  take, 
(and  which  they  are  obliged  to  sell  to  their 
landlords  at  a  fixed  price,)  are  often  neces- 
aitated,  either  to  go  on  board  such  mer- 
chant vessels  as  call  in  here,  or  to  enter  vo- 
luntarily into  his  Majesty^s  Navy.  In  many 
plaoes,  three  or  four  families  are  found  on 
a  farm  which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was 
.possessed  oolv  by  one. 

Unmarried  men  have  another  induce- 
ment to  enter  into  matrimony ;  for  when 
Government  requires  a  numt>er  of  men  for 
the  Navy,  the  proprietora  take  good  care 
to  send  off  those  who  are  unmarried.  By 
these  iactitious  regulations,  the  population 
baa  become  superabundant,  insomuch  that 
the  produce  of  the  islands  does  not  support 
their  inhabitants  0M>re  than  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year. 

Before-the  proprietors  of  lands  l>ecame 
so  deeply  engaged  in  the  fishing  business, 
juvenile  or  premature  marriages  were,  in 
these  islands,  looked  on  as  next  to  a  crime, 
because  thereby  the  population  might  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  ruin- 
ous and  oppressive  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. For  this  reason,  a  regulation  was 
•made  against  marriage,  unless  when  the 
-parties  could  produce  evidence  that  they 
possessed  L.  40  Scots,  or  L,S!  6:  8  Ster- 
ling. This  salutary  Jaw  is  now  never  en- 
forced, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  whole 
inhabitants. 

On  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  cor  au« 
thor  beheld  some  vestiges  of  the  tem- 
porary buildings  where  the  whale  fishers 
formerly  boiled  their  blubber ;  but  this 

gractice  of  boiling  blubber  in  the  north 
as  long  since  been  discontinued,  and  is 
now  performed  on  the  return  of  the  Tea- 
sels to  their  respective  ports. 

In  something  less  than  three  weeks 
after  quitting  the  Shetland  Isles,  the 
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Resolution  arrived  in  the  dreary  arctic 
regions,  passing  numerous  Icebergs,  and 
being  occasionally  made  fast  to  some  of 
them. 

These  floating  mountains  of  ice,  to  wbich 
Dutch  navigators  have  given  the  name  of 
Icebergs,  and  wbich  are  of  all  different 
magnitudes,  are  originally  formed  on  land. 
The  sun,  even  in  those  high  latitudes,  has  a 
considerable  power  in  melting  the  snow  oo 
the  mountains,  which,  running  down  into 
the  valleys,  and  again  congealing, segments 
frequently  break  off  from  the  entire  mass, 
and  fall  into  the  sea.  The  ice  of  which 
these  floating  masses  are  composed,  is  of 
vsrious  coloore.  The  original  fresh  water 
ice  is  sometimes  incrusted  with  that  formed 
from  the  sea-water,  and  this  again  is  cover- 
ed with  new  ice  formed  of  fallen  snow. 
Tlie  different  positions  of  the  spectator  re* 
latively  to  the  incidental  rays  of  light,  va- 
ry likewise  the  seeming  hue  of  the  whole. 
In  some  parts  it  emulates  the  vividue»  of 
the  emerald*  and  in  others,  the  moat  beau- 
tiful sapphire.  Wheu  the  Iceberg  is  to- 
tally composed  of  melted  snow  wbich  is 
sometimes  but  partly  the  case,  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  solar  rays  is  the  most  beautiful ; 
and  the  appearance  of  those  floating  moun- 
tains on  the  side  opposite  the  sun,  presents 
such  a  blaze  of  light,  intermingled  with 
different  glowing  tints,  as  totally  to  bafle 
deacription. 

In  storms,  large  masses  of  ice  are  fre- 
quently piled  on  each  other,  to  a  consider- 
able height;  these-  are  called  pmeks^  and 
often  assume  a  very  fantastic  appearance. 
The  grinding  noise  occasioned  by  tbe  colfi- 
sion  of  those  huge  masses  of  ice  against 
eachxOther,  and  against  the  ship,  not  only 
fill  the  mind  of  the  auditor  with  a  degree 
of  horror,  but  for  a  considerable  time  de- 
prives him  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Spitsbergen  is  a  general  appellation 
given  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  frozen 
islands,  lying  between  South  Cape,  in 
760  30',  and  Veriegan  Hook,  in  80«  7\ 
north  latitude. 

Tbe  general  aspect  of  this  gloomy  and 
sterile  country,  affords  a  scene  truly  pictu- 
resque and  sombre.  The  shores  are  rugged, 
bold,  and  terrific,  being  in  many  places 
formed  by  lofty*  black,  inaccessible  rocki^ 
some  of  which  taper  to  exceedingly  high 
points,  and  are  altogether  bare,  and  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  The  entire  face  of 
the  country  exhibits  a  wild,  dreary  land* 
scape,  of  amazingly  high  sharp-pointed 
mountains,  some  of  whidi  rear  their  sum- 
mits above  the  cloiid%  and  are  capt  with 
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•trata  of  anow,  probably  coaral  with  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

Id  latitude  81°  50S  by  observations, 
the  ship  was  in  a  sea,  almost  quite  free 
from  ice  with  a  great  well ;  the  weather 
was  serene. 

Had  our  object  been  the  making  of 
discoveries,  there  was  not,  mpparenUy^  any 
thing  to  have  pirevented  us  from  going  a 
good  way  farther  to  the  north  j  at  least  we 
did  not  perceive  any  large  fields  of  ice  in 
that  direction ;  though  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable we  should  have  very  soon  fallen  in 
with  them.  We  were  a  little  farther  north 
than  Captain  Phipps,  who  ran  a  great  risk 
of  being  locked  up  entirely  by  the  ice.  He 
was,  in  fact,  ice-bound  from  3 1st  July  to 
10th  August,  and  during  that  time  the 
packed  ice  rose  as  high  as  the  main-yard. 
The  want  of  ice  in  that  place  where  we 
then  were,  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  some  late  gale  clearing  it  away. 
The  great  swell  in  the  sea  appeared  to  in- 
dicate this  to  have  been  the  case. 

In  a  sabseqaent  voyage,  performed  in 
1807,  the  vessel  could  not  penetrate 
higher  than  78°  30* ;  her  farther  pro- 
gress being  wholly  prevented  by  a  ridge 
of  ice. 

Having  made  a  prosperous  voyage, 
the  ship  safely  returned  to  Whitby. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  Mr.  Laing 
has  introduced  several  pleasing  notices 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Northern  Ocean,  the 
mode  of  calqhing  whales,  &c.  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  hia  pages.  The  appen- 
dix contains  an  inleresting  account  of  the 
Dutch,  English,  and  Whale  fiaberies, 
some  important  observations  on  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  &c.  and  some 
extracts  frgm  Capt.  Scoresby*s  valuable 
Memoir  on  Polar  Ice,  in  the  Weinerian 
Society*s  transactions. 

At  the  present  time,  when  every  in- 
formation relative  to  the  frozen  ocean 
excites  more  than  ordinary  attention, 
Mr.  Laing's  volome  will  be  read  with 
considerable  interest*.  We  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  seaman-like  obser- 
vations, which  he  has  interspersed  in 
various  parts  of  his  book ;  and  return 
him  our  thanks  for  presenting  them  to 
the  public  in  so  cheap  a  form.  In  the 
bands  of  a  clever  manvfacturer^  his 
remarks  might  easily  have  been  expanded 
into  a  quarto  volume. 


The.Spirito/the  Qospel;  or,  the  Four 
Evangelists  eljucidftted  by  explanatory 
Observations,  Hiatorical  Reference^  and 
Miscellaneous  IlJusI rations.  By  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Gilly,  M. A.  8vo.  lOs.  Law  and 
Whitteker,  London. 48 18. 

This  work  is  designed  to  contain  sncli 
an  exposition  of  the  Gospels  as  shall 
briefly  explain  their  principal  difficul- 
ties, and  the  most  prominent  of  their 
beauties  by  means  of  elucidation  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  beat  com- 
meatators  and  expositors,  as  well  as 
from  the  researches  of  those  who  have 
applied  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
east  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. 

Too  expensive,  too  learned,  or  too  dry* 
are  the  objections  commonly  made  to  com- 
positions explanatory  of  Scripture.  There 
is  one  class  of  persons  who  caunot  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  folios  which  contain  the  trea- 
sures of  Biblical  exposition— there  is  ano- 
ther, who,  though  they  are  not  deeply 
versed  in  learned  lore,  and  cannot  therefore 
follow  the  theokgian  through  all  his  pro- 
found inquiries,  would  wish  to  understand 
the  tendency  of  them,  and  to  know  to  what 
they  lead,  being  food  of  sacred  reading,  and 
anxious  to  give  an  answer  to  the  hope  that 
is  in  them :  and  there  is  another,  who^  from 
their  prejudice  or  indifiference,  require  to 
tie  shewn  that  the  study  of  the  Gospel  is 
far  from  being  so  uniuvitiog,or  so  destitute 
of  literary  charms,  as  they  have  been  led  to 
imagine.  With  a  view  to  accommodate 
the  subject  to  each  of  these,  the  Author  has 
reduced  his  materials  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume,  has  offered  few  explana- 
tions, which  the  plainest  English  reader 
may  not  perfectly  understand,  and  has  not, 
upon  any  occasion,  inserted  an  illustration 
m  any  language,  but  our  own.  Where  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  ancient 
or  foreign  authorities,  the  substance  is  com* 
roimicated  through  the  medium  of  a  trans- 
lation. He  has  likewise  taken  every  op- 
portunity of  admitting  such  matter  as  may 
sometimes  relieve  the  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  graver  topics,  and  fix  it  upon 
those  beauties  and  graces  with  which  the 
Holy  Memoirs,  as  the  Gospels  have  been 
happily  called,  are  frequently  interspersed. 
An  historical  reference,  a  tale  or  anecdote 
to  the  point,  a  custom  or  characteristic  of 
the  age  or  country  in  which  our  Saviour 
lived,  or  an  elegant  turn  which  some  an- 
cient or  modern  poet  may  have  given  to 
the  sobject— these  have  not  been  rejected^ 
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Wfa^re  Hiey  coalA  be  sobjoined  witb  con> 
VigUncy,  and  ti^$  where  they  art  not 
«ri«l«Uvf  >  9r  Kre?efcii4. 

!■  ftudi  a  woiic  at  tbia,  it  it  obvious 
that  the  autbar  uMiat  iisaviaidably  be 
ttftea  iadiobli'd  lo  the  premaR  latoars 
and  reftearchet  of  otbers.  While,  bow- 
fver,  be  ackDowledges  his  obligations  to 
them,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  he  is 
no  servile  copyist.  Those  passages 
Irtiich  are  Terbal  qaotationt  ate,  very 
vroperly,  referred  to  their  authors ;  bqt 
Mr.  Gilly  has  in  aH  other  respects,  made 
the  observations  of  precedmg  critics 
completely  his  own  by  the.  simple  and 
ples(sin^  language  in  which  he  has 
clothed  them ;  and  has  further  eo- 
banced  the  utility  of  bis  volume  by  in- 
terspersing many  original  remarks, 
which  hapoily  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
Evaogelical  Narratrves.  Wt  select  a 
few  specimens  of  his  work,  not  by  any 
means  as  being  the  best,  but  solely  for 
tbeir  brevity  and  Mtility. 

Matt.  X.  34.  The  MeMtah  had  been  repre- 
seoteil  tn  prophety  as**  the  Prince  of  Peace}" 
aathe  mild  ruler  in  whose  government  '*  the 
increase  of  peace  should  be  wtthoot  end  ;*' 
as  the  King  who  should  **  reign  to  righte- 
ousness;" as  the  Child  to  be  born,  whose 
.  Very  name  *•  hnmanoel,"  or  ••  God  with 
lis,"  seemed  to  predict  the  tranquillity  of 
the  times  in  which  he  should  flourish.  But 
as  these  predictions,  which  alluded  not  to  l 
the  immediate  consequences  of  Christls  ad- 
tent,  but  to  the  remote  eflecU  of  his  dispen- 
sation, had  led  hb  followers  to  entertain 
very  erroneous  expectations,  Jesus  took  an 
i>pportiinity  of  correcting  their  mistake, 
and  fbre-wsming  them  of  the  petsecuHou 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed  upon  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  He  here 
assured  them  that  they  must  not  look  for 
that  happy  peaceful  season,  which  holy 
men  of  God  had  beheld  with  prophetic  eye, 
but  must  be  prepared  for  dlssentions,  enmi* 
ties,  and  violence. 

To  those  who  read  Christ's  declaration 
in  the  Cnelisb  translation,  viz.  ^  I  come 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword,** 
it  may  appear  more  discouraging  than  it 
did  even  to  the  disciples  themselves ;  be- 
cause our  phrase  sounds  harsh  and  conclu- 
sive, whereas  the  original  version  admits  of 
a  less  unfavourable  construction.  The 
verse  may  be  rendered  thus  :  *  Think  not 
that  I  come  to  hrin^*  immedUUe  peace  on 


"^•In  the  Gresli 
«iOon  whidi  tht^  i 

■■M 

' 

vepttoq.  one  ol  tho 
BSt^llw  wbola 


( 

earth:  I  cxMBt  ntt  U  mmdipmtm 
atety^  but  a  sword. 

In  farther  explanation  of  the  past 

may  be  observed,  that,  althoagbtb 

deemer  of  the  world  became  flcaii, 

dwelt  among  us,  for  tbe  purpoKoT 

bline  mankind  to  give  gloi7  ontDCk 

the  Highest,  to  live  peaceably  oo  ftitl^ 

to  entertain  good-will  towards  ooe 

ther,  yet  he  knew  that  this  could  m 

accomplislied  at   once.    Thepa«ioiii 

prejudices,  aud  the  frailty  of  mso  arei 

as  could  not  but  raise  oppositiouto 

terests,  and  diversities  of  ophiioo,  wbei 

word  of  God  was  first  preached.   To 

these  would  have  required  a  oiincl 

great,  as  when  the  tides  of  the  8es,or  i 

the  course  of  the  slin  and  the  nooo' 

suspended  in  favor  of  the  IsraeKtei. 

Apostles,  in  the  fervor  of  their  faKb,  tn 

that  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  cootiil 

of  their  doctrines,  aud  the  t>eaaty  ci 

mora]  code  they  had  to  deliver,  woali 

core  the  admiration  of  men,  sod  a 

universal  respect.    But  Jesus  knew  ol 

wise.    He  saw  that  the  Jews  woold  op 

them  with  ranooroos  hatred,  as  sooi 

they  should  begin  to  proclaim  the  tbdi 

of  the  Mosaic  lavs,  and  the  eztesoc 

the  new  covenant  in  the  Geetile  w 

He  was  aware  that  the  Heatheai  ih 

not  tolerate  the  denunciation  of  tbetr 

iatry,  nor  sufi^  a  fhw  hnmUe  iodifid 

to  pronounce  every  Ibm  of  wonlip 

their  own,  uufaoly  and  accursed.   Be 

aware  also  that  the  learned  would  aoti 

etiy  allow  that  wisdom,  whicb  thef 

counted  foolishness,  to  be  prcfenvd  IM 

philosophy  and  science  ;  and  tbattkei 

and  powerful  would  show  their  wmits 

at  being  told,  tbi^  hmmMm  iaaeccacii 

be  valued  above  snrresaftilt  guiH?  and  I 

the  poor  of  tiM  earth  who  rcosivethBi 

pel,  aw  to  be  esteemed  more  bigUjrtl 

chose  who  have  pomp aod  pkasare  ate 

mand,  but  rc^t  the  truth. 

But  never  let  it  be  foigotten,  tbtt 
disputes  and  animosities  occssioned  bf 
first  promulgation  of  the  gospel  arsail 
evidence  of  any  fault  in  the  systs»  Hm 
and  though  the  mdual  dithsioacfCh 
tianity  does  not  keep  pane  witboiiriiiil 
tience  to  see  it  fioalljr  establiahtdster  I 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  yet  we  aiyi 
assured  that  the  kingdom  of  rig^eMm 
and  peace  will  eventually  floum.  lb 
has  been  a  long  night  of  trouble  std  h 
vinem,  but  the  morning  of  jpy  will  dtm 
last 


depends,  is  derived  from  a  root,,  wbieh  v^ 
U>  kuny,  or  predmimei  and  aecofdio^iBi 
its  acceptations,  it letabsiomeyhst ^mU 


of  impulse.   S«fe  FukbuDt 
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•  Mmtt.  xxiT.  41.  2W  wameti  mUU  be 
grinding  at  the  MiU,—the  ow  shiiU  be  taken 
mid  the  other  left. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  reflect  how 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upoo  passages 
in  Scriptnre,  by  circumstances  and  anec- 
dotes, as  they  are  related  by  modern  tra- 
vellers. The  observations  of  two  of  these 
will  be  found  to  elucidate  the  rerse  abore 
io  the  clearest  manner. 

''  Most  families  grind  their  wheat  and 
barley  at  home*  having  two  portable 
mill-stones  for  thai  purpose:  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  smali 
handle  of  wood  or  iron,  that  is  placed 
in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or 
expedition  required,  a  second  person  is 
called  in  to  assist :  and  as  it  is  usual  for 
women  alone  tq  be  concerned  io  this  em- 
ployment, who  seat  themselves  over  against 
each  other,  with  the  milJ-stone  between 
them,  we  may  see,  not  only  the  propriety 
of  the  expression.  Exodus  xi.  5,  of  sitting 
behind  the  mill,  but  the  force  of  another. 
Matt.  xxiv.  4 If  that  two  women  ehall  be 
grinding  at  the  miU^  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  lefirShaw't  TratoeU. 

**  Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  apart- 
ment (in  Naxareth)  prepared  for  our  recep- 
tion, when  looking  from  the  window  into 
the  front  yard,  we  beheld  two  women 
grinding  at  the  mill*  in  a  manner  most  for- 
cibly illustrating  the  saying  of  our  Saviour. 
The  two  women  seated  on  the  ground  op- 
posite to  each  other,  held  between  them 
two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in 
Lapland,  aodjHich  as  in  Scotland  are  called 
qveroa.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone 
wjaa  a. cavity  for  pouring- in  the  corn,  and 
by  theside  otthis  an  upright  wooden  han- 
d  le  for  moving  the  stone.  As  the  operation, 
began.,  one.  of  the  women  with  her  right 
baad  pushed  the  handle  to  the  woman  op- 
posite who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion ; 
thus  communicating  a  rotatory,  and  very 
rapid  motion  to  the  upper  stone,  their  left 
h^ds  bsing  all  the  whileemploy^d  in.snp- 
plying  fresh,  corn,,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and 
flonr,  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  ma* 
chin^*'— i>ir.  a4rka'4  TraveU. 

Ltike  m  2^9.— n  will  be  seen  that  Luke 
giveta  different  genealogy  of  CbHitt'to  tfnf 
of  MatAew.  The  hittef  had  derived  thfe 
MlMiflAfs^  diteoent  fN»m- David,  ami  Abra- 
h^otti  through  Joseph,  bis  reputed,  or  le^^al 
fatlie¥^  tmf  as  this  had  probably  excited 
aonff  <^a  viRhw,  and  was  objected  to  as  beitrg 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  St.  Luke  on 
Cbtt  acMMMHrt  took  up  tiie  matter^  and  to 
remof  e  every  difficalty^  Made  out  the  pe- 
digree of  Mary '  his  mother,  to  prove  that 
lie^y«8reai^rdaarf»4fdlwiD>yld  ihrougb 


hev»  as  he  was  ^g4£Ey  through  Joseph.  The 
reason  why  Mary's  name  does  not  appear 
in  tliis  pedigree,  especially  intended  as  it 
waa  to  relate  to  her,  was  better  uadenlood 
when  this  Gospel  was  written  and  pub« 
liiiwd,  than  it  can  be  now,  un  1cm  the  reader 
be  referred  to  the  Jewish  customs  and  eata* 
blished  rules  in  tracing  families. 

The  n  aloes  of  women  were  not  formally  ad- 
mitted into  genealogical  tat>les ;  but  wheit 
it  was  necessary  to  derive  a  descent  througb 
any  particular  woman,  the  rtame  of  het 
husband  was  inserted  instead  of  her  oww  j 
and  therefore  in  the  present  instance,  Jo* 
seph  i«  called  the  Son  of  Helt.  instond  o^ 
the  Jon-ifi-2av ;  and  the  Cvangelist  jn  com* 
pliance  with  the  forms  of  a  Hebrew  pedi- 
gree, makes  mention  of  the  husband,  in  af« 
lusion  to  the  wi/e.  This  statement  v^ill  ba 
allowed  to  be  correct,'  if  the  reader  ffiif  af« 
tend  to  four  psHiculars.  First,  that  Jij^pH 
was  in  reality  the  son  o#JacOt9(  Matt.  i.  W:)p 
and  that  one  evangelist  cotild  dot  meair  tor- 
queatlon  the  authority  d  another  upon  so 
material  a  point.  Secondly,  that  Mary  ix 
called  by  several  Jewish  writers,  as  quoted 
by  Ligbtfbot,  "  Bfary  the  daughter  of  Heli.^ 
Thirdly,  that  another  example  of  the  same 
kind  occurs  in  this  genealogy ;  and  9afa*  * 
thtel  is  called  the  Son  of  Neri  (r.  27:)'' 
whereas  h0  was  hts  son-in-law  onty.  (^lir 
1  Chronicles  itii  17.  and  Matt.  i.  13).  And^ 
fourthly,  that  St.  Luke,  from  the  bexinuing 
to  (he  end  of  the  table,  calls  several  souSt 
who  were  not  ^properly  so ;  but  could  only 
be  considered  as  such. — Thus  he  speaka  of 
Jesus»  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  Joseph  as  tHe 
Son  of  Hell,  Salathitl  as  the  son  of  Neri^ 
and  Adam  as  the  son  of  God. 

The  following  observations  on  Liikei  . 
tii.   38,  elucidate  the  antient  nmde  of 
#eoliQingat  meals,  more  perapiruouslf- 
than  aay  others  that  we  have  hitli«ii»*  • 
4een, 

Tlie  relative  position  of  Jesus,  and  Ihsh* 
^oman,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  per*  • 
form  the  humble  office  of  bathing  the  iles* 
siahs  feet  with  a  fiood  of'  teari,  ^hiie  shd 
^ould  be  saixf  •*  to  stand"  Mthwt  hhA."  can* 
'  4nly  be  expMoed-  by  a-  refcteHee  to  thfi» 
ihaaner  in  which  tlie  ancieur».<  aud  part^ 
|dulxtly  the  Orientals^  took  their   nwalss 
They  recMHed  on  couches,' lyitig  on  one- 
i^de^  supporting,  the  upper  part  of  I  he  tNMlyr 
qn  the  left  elbow,,  snd  helping  themselves. 
fVom  the  table  with  the  right  hand  only* 
As  our  Saviour  therefore  lay  on  the-  couch 
#itfi  his  face  towards  the  table,  the  woman 
dtood  at  the  back- of  the  coiidi,  and'washed^' 
his fert,  wWch  by  thenef'essary  bendlngoT 
thehneeiv  we»e»lurMd.MMr#<stdi> Md4W»' 
hind] 
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ft  IS  In  tome  degree  involved  io  obscurity; 
bat  moch  if  already  known  \  for  were  a 
petition,  inipioring  mercy,  and  setting  forth 
A  detail  of  rircunistanceg*  such  as  com- 
tn^nd  the  feelings  of  every  miiid«  io  which 
feehn^  lives,  to  reach  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  Regent  i  %vhAt  would  be  the  result } 
fie  IS  not  an  absolute  oion>irch  ;  he  has  no 
fvitl  indeppndent  of  his  ministers ;  be  can 
not  gratify  his  own  wishes;  he  feels,  pities, 
dpj^ires  to  save;  he  would  rejoice  to  spare 
the  life ;  but  he  cannot  do  it  without  the 
il^probatiou  of  bis  miaistrts ;  the  next  ap- 
plication is  to  theai ;  but  it  is  an  invariable 
rule  with  them,  never  to  listen  to  any  re- 
commtiictatiou  of  mercy,  unsupported  bv 
the  Bank  of  England:  to  the  Bauk  then  it 
is  referred ;  but  they  too  lidve  a  rule  to 
Which  tli#y  as  ni6exib1y  adfiere,  never  to 
itnction  aov  sorb  request;  they  nAsy  ejt- 
press  a  feeble  Wish  indeed,  tfiat  the  govern' 
■lenif  woold  adopt  aome  other  mode  of  pu- 
Mhmoot;  but  aa  if  ia  lliey  can  do  ooChinff: 
Ibe  case  had  been  maturely  couNidered  be- 
fore trial,  and  was  then  deemed  a  fit  ob 
ject  for  capital  prosecution  :  and  by  whom 
h«d  It  t)een  eonaidered ;  probably  by  their 
a«Hritor :  and  not  even  aa  it  should  aeem, 
by  him  peraonatly :  otiier  enra^ementa  may 
flWrlVe  that  im|i08sible,  and  therefore  a  clerk 
In  hta  dffli-emav  attend  totl^at  department. 
If  ibit,  or  aily  tMng  like  tUia.  in  any  part 
of  the  aysfem  be  fket,  the  conclusion  is  most 
ei^m.  The  Batik  dare  not  execute  all,  or 
ef«t^ the  majority  of  offenders:  numerous 
M  these  csref^uliona  are,  tliey  bear  but  a 
enall  propOfttoii  tb  the  greiit  bod}- of  de 
Ktiqitenfst  tlli^  scfertfon^  is'  madt^  by  the 
Binki'poaaitkly  t^  a  prtson  if •  the  servii^e  of 
tlieir  aelll'ftor,  wbo^  has  tberiifb^  a  distrre- 
tMai^  pe^^p  of  deltprmining  who  sfaftll 
li¥eoe  WitoaNkHMie';  but'  it  mUnt  be  u»- 
ttral  ibr  hlHi:  at  fbr  all  persons  in  such  a 
Situation^  t6  Keet>  primarily  in  view  the  sa- 
tMkction  of  Hiif  eofpfoyers*,  and  the  fact  of 
a»cdiivfctidn»  ir  full  proof  ot  his  diligence. 
A  caise  in  Wbtch'  convection  mav  be  ob- 
tillied*w«tbtmt*fhitcb  dlfflcntty,  may  there- 
fikre  be  preftirttWe*  to  onif  less  easily  esta 
blisbed)  and  when  a'cdhvtction  bag  once 
ttfceti  ptace;'  tbesotliid  of  mency  is  never 
beard';  Ibr  tbe  iiftervetition  of  merer)  would 
ber  «n  impetchiiieAt'  of  tlie'  discretion  ori 
gliiallSr  eterctaed  in  the  selt^Mion  of  proper 
objects  of  a  capital*  prosHution  and  pu 
nsbascaf.  The  duly  of  purging  crime, 
flttd'tbe  privilei^e  of  eitteddtng  mercy, 
oiiglit  o^t  to  itierC  in  tile  ^aimie  bosom,  and 
Uwba'BeTcrliilended'ClR^'ihtNlId;  but  by 
tbrpiCMbtt^aten'they  dd.  'tbt  yrfit^Afgk 
tirenof'neh^^  tharbrigbttst  orcianMcit  of 
thy—iufWi  Cnmw,  is'  faMeti  from  it; 
aad^tbtreia'-MI-1ilninlf'«lbe«{)thifltl'  duty 


df  afRscing  bis  si^itore  to  the  order  for 
execution.  The  repVemnitativea  of  tbe 
Crown  on  tbe  circuits,  tbe  judges  of  the 
land,  do  sometimes  spare,  and  frequently 
too,  the  lives  of  those  convicted  of  For- 
gery ;  but  when  is  the  crown  itself  known 
to  spare.  Does  any  man  doubt  that  if 
Vartie  had  been  tried  in  the  country  bis 
life  would  have  t>een  slved  ?  The  privi- 
lege Which  the  city  of  London  exclosivHy 
po^ses8es,  that  none  shall  there  be  executed 
without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Crowo, 
as  being  the  fountain  of  mercy,  aeeras 
really  to  have  been  the  fatal  cause  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  tliat  mercy.  How,  and 
«vhy  is  this  ? 

If  Forgery  be  a  crime  which  cannot 
justly  be  visited  with  death,  the  land  is 
stained  with  blood:  and  the  voice  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  have  Buffered  cries  to 
lieaven  fi-om  the  groulid.  The  day  of  re- 
tribution must  come:  the  governmeut  that 
enacta,  and  tbe  nation  that  tolerates  auch 
lawB  as  those  under  consideration,  can  ex- 
pect no  blessing  from  their  God.  It  does 
not  however  stop  here — upon  the  princi- 
ples which  I  hsve  stated,  it  is  clear  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  meridian  aplendooir, 
that  every  execution  for  Forgery  may  be  a 
judicial  murder;  and  if  ao,  will  oot  tbe 
guilt  of  murder  in  the  sight  of  God  real  on 
the  head  of  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  land,  in  proportion  to  tbe 
ability  and  the  means  which  each  possesses 
but  neglects  to  employ  iu  ao  endeavour  to 
remove  the  evil.    ' 

We  recommend  this  impressive  pam- 
phlet to  the  attentive  consideralioo  of 
our  readers.  Mure  good  sense,  more 
sober  sod  truly  christian  fet^iof^,  we 
have  not  often  found  Gomprasaiid  withia 
so  short  a  compass* 


Outline  of  a  Nosologieal  Arramffement 
ofDiiemtoB  in  OU/drvN,  acute  mud  dbto- 
nic,  according  to  tbe  situsttoo  of  partx, 
known  or  presumed.    By  J.  B.  Davis^ 
M.D.  Physician  to  the  Universal  Dia* 
peuisry  forCbildren.  AfbKoalieet.  Un- 
derwoods. Loudon,  181& 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  ackiiow* 
iledged  truth,  that  whatever  tbe  »lcrt 
'of  the  powem  of  tbe  biiino  mod  maf 
be  in   tbe  aequisttioir  of  kuewledgv,  it 
is  only  by'coit^entfjAllh^'th'em  in  pnrti* 
cular  pbiat%  tliat  real  impniTeoMiit  ia 
jaunedfe  mdt  the  bearfit  oT^aocktr  \w 
sored.    TMs'  itfigbi  \9t  illlMHlied  Iu  a 
Itboiisand  inatances;  but  then  ia;  per- 
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haps,  no  department  of  science  to  which 
it  applies  so  forcibly  as  to  medicine. 
The  healing  art  was  Yor  a  long  time 
conjectural:  the  wild  theories  of  the 
school  could  by  no  means  be  reduced  to 
practice;  and»  until  the  establishment 
of  Hospitals  and  Pnblic  Dispensaries 
for  the  treatment  of  disease,  no  fixed  tut 
solid  principles  of  proceeding  could  be 
followed  by  the  physician.  In  them  he 
bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  disease 
at  the  bed-side,  and  tracing  her  in  all 
her  varieties  and  mysterious  forms.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired  has  of  late 
years  produced  a. complete  revolution  in 
the  science;  and,  in  proportion  as  im- 
provement has  thus  extended,  it  has 
pointed  out  what  was  deficient,  and  has 
shown  the  great  benefit  resulting  to  so- 
ciety, by  the  mnltiplication  of  medical 
societies.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  healing  art, — that  which 
respects  the  diseases  nf  ehUdren^ — 
has  gained  a  separate  establishment  for 
itself,  and  has  been  divided  from  the 
others. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  considera- 
tions by  an  examination  of  the  Nosolo- 
gical publication  now  before  us ;  to  the 
persevering  and  philanthropic  efforts  of 
whose  anthor,  the  Universal  Dispensary 
for  Children  is  owing.  From  the  reports 
of  this  benevolent  Institution,  we  learn 
that  not  fewer  than  fmr  thousand  nitie 
hundred  children  have  been  relieved; 
while,  in  addition  to  the  practice,  it  has 
also  formed  a  school,  where  the  younjg^ 
practitioner  may  acquire  knowledge  .in 
s  depaitment,  of  all  others  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Over  this  school 
presides  the  author  of  the  present  work, 
besides  the  opportunities  offered  to  him 
as  physician  of  the  Establishment,  Dr. 
Davis  has  for  some  time  been  delivering 
a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Manage- 
ment and  diseases  of  infancy :  and  bis 
^*  Nosological  Arrangement^*  proves  at 
once  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  his 
ample  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Davis's  Table  is  formed  on  the 
most  natural  mode  of  arranging  diseases 
as  they  affect  the  separate  parts  of  the 
body,  proceeding  a  capite  ad  colum, 
from  the  head  to  the  trunk,  and  speci- 
Vot.  VUI.  No.  51.  iV.  S.  Lit.  Poil.  D§c.  1. 


the  Diseases  in  Children.  [1470 

fying  whether  they  are  acute  or  chronic, 
(in  febrile  diseases  whether  they  are 
with  or  without  eruptions)  according  to 
the  situation  of  parts,  known  or  pre- 
sumed, in  no  work  on  the  diseases  of 
children  has  such  an  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation been  made ;  and  by  such  a  plan 
only,  we  conceive,  could  so  clear  and 
systematic  a  view  of  the  subject  be  offer- 
ed. All  modes  of  arrangement  are  lia- 
ble to  some  objections ;  and  even  that  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen  has  not  es- 
caped animadversion.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  diseases  are  considered  according 
to  their  seat^  more  advantage  is  gained 
in  respect  to  their  treatment  than  by  any 
other  method.  The  chief  objects  of  a 
physician's  attention  are,  the  seat  or 
part  of  the  body  affected,  and  the  nature 
of  that  part  from  its  particular  structure 
or  conformation.  Ihey  naturally  go 
hand  in  hand.  Our  author  has,  there- 
fore, opened  a  wide  and  new  field,  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner;  which 
promises  to  place  the  practice  in  infan- 
tile diseases,  on  a  more  rational  basis 
than  has  hitherto  obtained. 

By  disjoining  the  diseases  of  children 
from  the  rest  of  medicine.  Dr.  D.  has 
shewn  their  importance  as  a  distinct 
branch ;  and^  from  the  reports  of  the 
Universal  Dispensary  for  -children,  his 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  their  period  of  life,,  will  be- 
apparent.  Cases  have  here  been  cured, 
which  had  resisted  the  best  medical 
treatment  elsewhere.  The  disorders  of 
early  infancy, indeed,  are  rendered  pecn- 
liarly  difficult,  by  the  want  of  that  infor- 
mation from  the  sufferers,  which  persons 
of  a  more  advanced  age  are  capable  of 
giving.  Here  the  practitioner  can  only 
take  experience. for  his  guide ;  and,  6y 
constantly  going  over  the  same  track, 
he  will  learn  (like  the  mother  and  the 
nurse)  that  kind  of  select  and  sympto- 
matic language,  which  the  feelings  con« 
vey  without  the  utterance  of  speech. 
But,  unless  he  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  language,  unless  he  study  it  inces'^ 
santly^  he  never  cau  convey  with  promp- 
titude and  decision  that  relief,  which  the 
rapid  progress  of  disease  in  early  in- 
fancy requires. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we 
commend  Dr.  Davis's  publication  to  the 
SF 
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attentive  consideration  of  thoee  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  its  merits*  The 
subject  of  inuntile  diseases  has  here 
£illett  into  hands  capable  of  doing  jos- 
tiee  to  it ;  and  from  his  well  known  in- 
dostry  and  energy  of  cbarscter,  we  may 
reasonably  expeet  that  he  will  leaTc  no- 
thing andone— certainly  nothing  nnai- 
tempted,  to  render  this  department  of 
medicine  complete* 


Advice  io  Ihe  Teens,  or  Practical 
H^p$  to  the  Formatioo  of  one**  owa  cha- 
hKtcr.  By  base  Taylor,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Ongar.  Sto.  58.  Fenoer^  Loo- 
don.  1818. 

This  Tolnme,  rich  in  practical  wisdom, 
is  the  second  part  of  *  Stlf-cultiratton 
Recommended',  of  which  we  gave  an  ac* 
coont  in  our  last  volume,  (p,  765).  The 
deficiency  we  there  noticed  is  here  sup- 
plied in  a  manner,  which  we  think  t»n* 
not  fail  of  l>eing  highly  beneficial  to 
yonlh  during  their  teeng. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  work 
are,  the  continuation  of  school  stbdies-— 
Reading — Obserration-^Tbinking— the 
Private  Study— Choice  of  Sitnatioo«-Re- 
lative  Duties— Company — Female  Int^ 
course  •— Occasional  Deviations— Eco- 
nomy— ^Entire  Education  is  for  Eternity 
—These  topics  are  discussed  in  lan- 
guage singularly  neat ;  they  are  placed 
in  ^^ons  afleetionate  and  impressive 
points  of  view,  and  are  enforced  by  a 
series  of  arguments  that  cannot  fail  to 
carry  conviction  to  th^  mind  of  every 
ingenuous  youth ;  to  whom  we  recom- 
mend it  as  a  manual  of  moral  wisdom, 
by  attending  to  whieh  they  will  be  pre«- 
served  from  innumerable  snares  and 
anxieties. 

We  select  one  or  two  passage!*,  by 
way6f  specimen  of  Mr.  Tayt6r*8  Acel- 
lent  little  Tolutiie.  .Our  first  extract  shdll 
be  from  the  chapter  on  Reading. 

The  books  decidedly  mott  important  are' 
those  which  relate  to  your  sp^cittc  profes- 
sioir.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  situation 
or  ixcupation  which  has  not  soroethiiig  to 
be  learnt  from  authors.  Those  persons 
who,  in  your  present  stage  of  life,  under- 
take to  instruct  you,  must  be  very  ignorant 
tbemielves  If  they  cannot  poidt  out  to  you 


the  specific  treatiaes  asoat  mtable,  and  in 
the  order  best  adapted  to  yonr  pragreaa. 
Put  ao  much  coofidieiice  in  tbdr  jadgmeiit, 
aa  to  study  wdl  what  they  may  recommend. 
It  mav  be  poasibleb  that  the  l>ooks  ao 
placed  liefofe  yoo  may  not  be  altoring,  by 
graces  of  styl^  or  even  by  chearfninena  of 
matter;  bat,  be  earefol  how  yon  c»ll  that 
duH,  heavy,  or  nnuiteresting,  whicb  cotnes 
recommended  aa  appropriBte  to  yoor  open- 
ing proapecta  in  life.  Sboold  it  even  be  ao 
in  air  fair  eatimate,  yet  ita  being  suitable 
ought  to  overcome  reluctance ;  ita  being 
neceaaary  ahonld,  if  you  feel  rightly,  stimo- 
late  to  exertion.  Action  will  take  <itemmd  ; 
rictory  will  reward  the  most  plodding  toil. 
Whatever  'may  enlarge  your  mental 
powers,  will  lie  Wotth  your  while  to 
study.  One  small  volume  may  open  to 
you  many  views  which  yoo  could  no  other- 
wise obtain ;  to  have  had  only  a  gKmpneof 
them  is  to  be  many  degrees  above  abaoMe 
ignorance.  To  know  that  aofne  ttii^gs 
exist,  is  to  keepooraelvea  from  manv  a  fool- 
ish speech,  from  many  a  falae  jodgmeot, 
from  many  a  ruiooua  deception.  A  new 
acience  attained.  Is  almost  aa  a  new  soul 
given  ;  it  ia,  at  least,  aa  a  new  aenae  €>b- 
tained.  Where  couching  may  c^nse  the 
blind  to  aee,  it  is  a  pity  the  majs  alKwId 
continue  in  darkness ;  or  t>e  shot  out  of 
aOciety  by  deafueas^  if  any  operation  anay 
give  bim  hearing.  Regard  your  mind  as 
having  many  powers  and  facnltieib  every 
one  of  whicb  deserves  to  be  brought  into 
'action :  eateeta  yourself  but  half  a  man, 
while  destitute  of  knowledge ;  any  ho- 
nourable knowledge  which  comes  witfiin 
your  reach. 

The  worka  of  nature  are  multi&rioaa, 
ever  new,  ever  leaving  much  more  to  be 
known.  Do  not  shrink  from  the  contemp- 
lation, becauae  the  aubjects  are  endleaa*  but 
determine  rather,  out  of  so  many,  ,to  aeiae 
hold  on  a  few.  A  walk  to  the  coontry 
win  be  made  far  more  interesting  by  even 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  natural  hialorj. 
The  fiower,  which  many  pass  aa  a  weed, 
wUl  berome  a  prize,  if  a  little  akill  in  bo- 
tany enable  ybu  to  discern  its  qualities,  ita 
beauties,  or  its  scarcity.  To  have  aoTair, 
so  large  a  book  aa  thst  of  nature,  piesented 
to  ua,  and  we  not  a^le  \o  read  it,  is  a 
state  of  ignorance^  which  the  e|iier«tic 
mind  ought  nofpatien^y  to  bear.  'What- 
ever "page  is  open  to  you,  con  .it  well; 
but  to  do  this,  it  will  be  requisite  that  you 
borrow  the  ^ssiatanceof  some  able  authors. 

There  ia  a  knowledge  of  man  too,  highly 
important  for  everyone  toobtain.  Be  will 
be  liable  to  mnph  deception  who  Is  Igno- 
rant of  the  spmmon  principles,  by  whic^ 
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banaB  natore  is  actaated.  He  will  ex- 
pect more  than  lie  oaght,  and  frill  be  dii* 
appoiote4  ;  be  wtU  addreia  bimielf  to 
pnnciplefl  wbicb  bare  generally  bat  feeble 
ioflaeoce,  and  will  wonder  be  does  not 
aacceed.  Read  aatbors  wbo  ba?e  seen 
life*  and  display  it.  Tfavellers  sbow  the 
spiicies  in  many  varieties ;  history  marks 
tbe  grander  movements  of  tbe  moltltode ; 
biograpby  shows  yoo  mora  minutely  some 
single  individual.  Yoa  will  from  each^  and 
•apecially  from  all,  gain  an  insight  into  the 
trae  nature  of  the  world  yon  live  in»  and 
the  beings  « ilh  whom  you  must  encoun- 
ter, either  in  a  friendly  or  in  an  adverse 
manner.  To  know  your  company  is  of 
great  importance  to  year  own  proper  beha- 
viDar,  to  yoar  comfort,  and  your  safety. 

We  coQclode  with  a  few  remarka  on 
economy,  a  virtoe  of  peculiar  import- 
ance in  the  present  age  of  dashing  ap- 
pearance and  lavish  expenditure.  If  onr 
limits  permitted,  we  could  have  trans- 
cribed from  every  page  some  impressive 
precept  or  moral  illustration. 

'  I  give  it  as  most  serious  advice,  never  be 
in  debt.  There  is  nothing  so  necessary  to 
jooasyoar  own  liberty  and  independenee. 
Never  let  yoor  mind  be  able  to  bear  tbe 
de^ading  idea,  that  you  owe  something 
which  you  cannot  pay.  Be  not  obliged  to 
pass  a  shop-window,  sneakingt  and  looking 
another  way.  That  openness  of  coonte- 
nanee,  so  lovely  in  youth,  cannot  be  kept 
vp  with  a  consdoasness  of  this  sort.  Is 
yoor  bonoor  dear  to  yoa  /  depend  upon  it 
that  tradesmen,  one  among  another,  talk 
you  over,  and  your  whole  set,  and  your  fa- 
mily coi^nections,  and  yoar  present  follies 
without  scruple ;-  nay,  upon  principle ;  as 
they  have  a  fellow-feenng  for  each  other's 
prosperity,  and  often  suffer  too  much  bv 
minors  to  feel  indifferent  when  any  fresh 
ODCS  come  upon  their  books.  Could  you 
bear  to  overbear  such  dialognesi  coold 
aoy  principle  solace  your  mind  under  it  ? 
would  yon  not  feel  ready  to  retnrn  all  yon 
have  bad,  in  anger,  perhaps  ?  Yet  what 
right  have  yoo  to  be  angry  with  any  one 
bat  yoorself  ?  Nobody  forced  yoo  to  spend. 
Be  angry  with  your  own  weakness,  which 
consented  to  have  what  yoa  conld  not  pay 
for ;  blame  that  impatience  of  gratification, 
which  conld  not  wait  till  yoor  finances 
were  in  better  order.  By  that  time,  per- 
baps,  your  vagary  might  have  been  over,, 
and  the  having  it  at  all  would  have  appear- 
ed to  yoQ  as  it  did  at  the  time  to  your 
tardy  friends. 

Be  assared  thatthe  first  thing  yoo  snffer 
to  go  down  iib  bwik  will  jiot  be  the  last 


The  same  principle  of  inordinate  desire 
will  oonttnoe  in  action,  and  put  you  upon 
adding  another  and  another  article,— .eacli 
a  trifie,  a  mere  trifle—each  of  which,  so 
put  down,  tells  the  tradesman  yon  are 
poor,  so  poor  that  yon  cannot  pay  sock 
trifling  sums.    Do  not  submit  to  it    ' 

Should  yoo  actually  rob  off  these  debts 
by  honourable  pay  men!,  then  only  see  what 
a  waste  of  money  is  gone  lor  things  of  no 
real  use  to  yoa.  However,  as  you  are  out 
of  debt  eontlnae  so.  Recollect  your  very 
uncomfortable  sensations,  a  few  times  es- 
pecially, while  tbe  debt  remained.  Hav- 
ing regained  yonr  liberty,  be  doobly  chary 
of  it  Escape  like  an  affrighted  bird  from 
the  trap,  and  beware  for  the  future  of  every 
bait  Only  with  a  weak  mind  can  the 
temptation  to  begin  a  fresh  account  be 
oome  snccessful. 

Do  you.  hesitate^  then,  to  survey  tbe 
great  disgrace  of  coming  of  age  deep  in 
debt  ?  Foolishly  has  tbe  vouth  managed, 
whose  season  of  disfranchitemejt  is  sad- 
dened over  by  the  conscioosness  of  being 
by  no  means  at  liberty.  Instead  of  sor- 
veying  life  as  a  fair  fiebt  open  to  energy  ; 
the  remembrance  baants  him  of  debts,  and 
boyish  iocumbrances,  now  loading  tbe 
man,  and  preventing  tlie  free  use  of  bis  ffi- 
culties  and  means.  To  have  to  ask  assist- 
ance of  friends  to  clear  off,  onght  to  be  a 
very  hnmiliating  bosiness;  espeeially  as 
then  the  nature  of  the  debts,  and  the  occa- 
sions of  them,  will  appear  to  yonrself  in  a 
different  light  from  what  they  now  do. 
Some  shame,  some  remorse,  must  arise, 
unless  all  your  feelings  are.  rendered  cal- 
lous :  a  worse  evil  this  than  being  in  debt 
a  more  absolute  lou  of  more  precious  pro- 
perty. Yet  often  this  follows  as  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  other. 

A  considerable  evil  attending  upon  ex- 
travagance, is  tbe  frequent  temptation  it 
presents,  and  often,  in  a  very  pressing 
manner,  of  pursuing  some  nndcrband  me- 
thod of  obtaining  supplies.  I  dread  al- 
most to  mention  the  artlflces  to  which 
yoang  lads  resort  when  their  necessities 
are  argent  Your  present  onadulteratefi 
feelings  wonM  be  shocked  at  many  a  trae 
story  which  might  be  told,  to  warn  yoa 
against  this  one  grand  inlet  (small  as  It 
may  appear),  this  grand  inlet  of  every 
misery,  of  every  i  ice.  The  lotteryolBce  is 
resorted  to  for  relief,  and  sinks  the  appal- 
led youth  tenfold  deeper  in  debt.  Tbe  an- 
nals of  tbe  gaming-hoase  present  many 
sad  instances  of  precipitate  ruin.  Rob- 
bery, swindling,  forgery,  are  theissae,ia 
many  cases— tbe  lamentable  issoe  of  a  silly 
yooth  ninniog  io  debt 
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Harry's  Holiday,  or  the  Doinga  of 
ooe  who  had  Nothing  to  Do.  By  Jeffe- 
ryt  Taylor.  18mo.  Feoncr^  London* 
]8ia 

This  very  arousing  little  tale  is  the 
prodactioa  of  a  yoath,  who  we  believe 
IS  the  son  of  the  aothor  of  the  preceding 
article.  It  is  introduced  with  a  preface 
by  his  sister;  and  though. we  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  composed  doring  the 
weeks  of  a  painful  illness,  we  can  assore 
our  readers  that  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  that  entertainment  which  generally 
renders  .an  useful  moral  most  acceptable 
to  youthful  readers.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
▼erv  pleasing,  as  well  as  instructive 
little  piece,  and  atrongly  called  to  mind 
our  juvenile  days,  when,  like  young 
Harry,  we  "  longed  to  have  nothing  to 
do,'*  and  to  be  like  '<  Robinson  Crusoe  :** 
bot  we  will  not  (mpair  the  interest  of 
the  volume  by  detailing  its  fable :  we 
are  convinced  we  shall  do  the  young  a 
tervice  by  recommending  it  to  their  no- 
tice ,  nor  do  we  know  a  more  amusing 
present  that  can  be  made  to  them  during 
the  approaching  hohday 


Harry's  HolHdayj  ^c.  (147^ 

and  the  labouring  ciasses  of  tbe  eon- 
munity,  whose  time  and  abilities  do  not 
admit  of  their  digesting  the  Bible  at 
large,  and  who  may,  eonseqoeotlj*  be 
seen  frequently  turning  over  chapter 
after  chapter  to  find  a  passage  aoitcd  to 
their  circumstances  or  Uieir  indiBatioBs. 
In  charity  and  Sunday  sehoola,  also,  we 
think  it  will  be  found  a  very  oaefal  ex- 
ercise for  children.  The  topics  are  dis- 
posed in  a  natural  order,  and  embrace 
all  the  grand  and  important  docirioes 
and  duties  of  Christianity,  in  ike  wery 
wards  of  Scripture,  amd  wiikmU  amy 
noia  or  cammtni.  We  disssiss  this 
work  with  our  cordial  reoommendatioii. 


The  Christian's  Treasure,  or  a  Compi- 
lation of  Scripture  Sentences  on  nearly 
one  hundred  different  subjects.  12mo. 
4s.    Button  and  Son,  London,  1818. 

A  learned  and  eminent  divine*  has 
judiciously  remarked,  that  **  the  Bible 
is  a  laige  book  ;  and  though  it  ought  to 
be  read  (at  least  many  parts  of  it)  by 
persons  of  all  characters  and  conditions, 
yet  the  reducing  of  the  several  things 
contained  in  it  to  a  short  and  narrow 
view,  is  so  exceedingly  useful,  that  (said 
he)  1  had  almost  called  it  necessary,  at 
least,  for  youth  and  for  persons  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  who  have  fewer 
conveniences  and  advantages  of  know- 
ledge.*' It  was  this  consideration,  the 
anonymous  editor  informs  us,  that  first 
induced  him  to  compile  the  present  little 
volume.  Though  primarily  designed  for 
an  adult  school  (which  tht;  4*ciitor  tau|;ht) 
this  valuable  compilation  is  calculated  to 
be  of  very  extensive  utility  to  all  who 
have  few  opportunities  of  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  especially  to   servants. 


•  Dr.  Watts. 


Les  jeunes  Vend^ens;  on  le  Fr6re  et 
la  Soeor :  Relation  de  Faites  Yeritablea 
pour  la  Jeunesse.  Par  fen  Madame  Ber- 
nard. ISmo.  4s.  bound.  Booeey,  Loo- 
don,  i&ia 

This  very  interesting  narrative  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  late  amiable  antboress ; 
— a  circumstance  in  itself  suflietciit  to 
disarm  the  severity  of  criticism.  This 
little  work,  however,  stands  in  no  need 
of  indulgence.  It  is  a  very  affecting^  tale, 
founded  on  actual  facts  which  fell  noder 
the  observation  of  the  anthoress  or  her 
family  during  the  memorable  revola- 
tionary  war  in  La  Vendue.  The  strict- 
est regard  to  veracity,  and  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  loyalty  are  incnleated 
throughout,  in  pure  and  elegant  French. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  more  pleasing 
work  for  young  persons  to  translate, 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  language. 


Dictionnaire  des  Verbes  Francois ;  or 
a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  sbcwiDg 
their  different  governments.    To  vrhkh 
18  prefixed  a  table  of  the  irregular  Verbs' 
and  some  remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the 
Conjugation  and  on  the  Article.    By  J. 
C.Tarver,8vo.  10s.    Wilson,  Maccles- 
field i  Baldwin  and  Co.  London,  1818. 
Among  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  study  of  tbe  French  language,  the 
verbs  unquestionably  present  the  great- 
est: for,  in  their  government  or  influ- 
ence upon  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
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they  not  only  difter  betweeH  themseWes 
but  f»  themselves*  A  yerb,  which  in 
one  acceptation  requires  one  preposition, 
rcqaires  another  in  changing  it,  and 
varies  its  government  in  every  form  it 
fakes  in  passing  from  an  active  sense  to 
a  neuter  or  reflective  one.  M  •  Tarver 
has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  with 
aaccess,  to  obviate  this  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  French  verhs,  by  treating  each 
of  them  separately  and  by  illustrating 
with  sentences  (derived  from  the  best 
French  suthors)  the  rules  be  has  given, 
according  to  their  various  acceptations. 
His  labours  are  well  calculated  to  faci- 
litate the  writiMg  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation of  his  very  useful  work,  that 
it  may  be  used  by  every  pupil,  whatever 
grammar  he  may  read,  or  whatever  plan 
he  may  follow  in  his  study. 

The  Amusing  Companion ,  coataining 
Philosophical  Amusements  and  enter- 
taining Recreations  for  Yoqug  Persons, 
selected  from  various  Authors.  By  Wil* 
liam  Pybns.  ]2mo.  Is.  6d.  Ferraby; 
Hull,  1818. 

A  pleasing  companion  for  a  long-  win- 
ter evening :    it  contains  many  curious 
mathematical  recreations  and  chemical 
amusements. 
>--         —————— —i 

The  Truth  of  the  Popular  Notions  qf 
Apparitions  or  Ghosts,  considered  by  the 
light  of  Scripture.    By  James  Plumptrc, 
B.  D.  Bvo.  Is.  Cambridge,  Hodson ;  Hi- 
vingtons,  London,  1 8 IB. 
Shovld  any  of  our  readers  be  conta- 
minated with  the  popular  superstitious 
concerning  Apparations  or  Ghosts,  we 
would  recommend  to  them  the  perusal 
•f  this  sound  and  well  written  discourse. 
In  the  course  of  our  labours  we  have 
had  occasion  to  commend  Mr.  Plump- 
tre's  benevolent  efforts  to  promote  in- 
nocent recreation,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term ;   and  the  present  publica- 
tion,  though   of  a  different  kind,  will 
sot  detract   from   his  well  earned  re- 
putation. 


7%e  Eton   Latin  Prosody^  illustrated 
with  English  explanations  of  the  Rules 


and  Authorities  from  iWt  Latin  Poets. 
By  John  Carey,  LLD.  ISmo.  Is.  €d, 
Longman  and  Co.  London,  1818. 

We  are  not  so  advanced  in  jyears,  as 
to  have  forgotten  the  difficunies  and 
dryness  of  our  juvenile  studies  of  Latin 
prosody.  Gladly  should  we  then  have 
bailed  a  production  similar  to  the  pre^ 
sent  whicn  is  well  adapted  to  explain 
and  facilitate  the  study  of  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  Latin  grammar.  An 
Appendix  is  also  subjoined,  containing 
rules  for  the  increment  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  also  a  Metrical  key  to  the 
Odes  of  Horace.  Altogether,  this  is  a 
very  useful  little  work,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously introduced  into  the  higher 
forms  of  our  grammar  schools. 


Practical  Observations  on  Telescopes, 
Opera  Glasses,  and  Spectacles.  By 
William  Kitcbiner,  M.D.  Third  Edition 
12mo.  6s.  Bagster,  London.  1818.  , 
We  gave  an  account  of  the  first  im- 
pression of  these  truly  practical  obser- 
vationa  in  our  Journal  for  February 
1815;*  and  have  much  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing this  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
alterations  and  additions,  though  not  nu- 
merous, are  of  considerable  importance, 
and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this 
vtry  useful  little  manual,  which  we 
once  more  dismiss  with  our  approba- 
tion, and  thanks  for  the  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  its  benevolent  author  has 
contrived  to  exhibit  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  volume.  It  is  illustrated  with 
some  very  neat  engravings. 


AtUhcrSy  EUtorSf  and  PtMitheny  an  parttcularlf 
remitted  tojanoard  to  the  Lheraiy  Panorsnui 
Office,  p<ui  paid^  on  or  bffore  the  \9th  day  ^ 
each  month f  the  titlee,  prices^  and  other  part%- 
culars  qf  works  m  handy  or  pubHihedy  for  thh 
department  qf  the  work. 


BOOKS   AHHOOMCBD   FOR  PUBLICATIOW. 

ARcniTBCTuna  and  the  finr  arts. 

A  work  will  very  soon  be  published  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Pocock,' architect,  culculated  to 
supply  the  wants  of  many  persons,  who^ 
at  this  time,  are  seeking  information  and 


•  Seethe  Lit.  Pav.  NJ9.  Vol.  I.  p.  70$. 
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dircetioni  fti  ftilthentice  of  the  benevolent 
iutenttons  of  the  iMpslatare  in  granting^ 
money  in  aid  of  building  a  nttmber  of  new 
cburcliea.  It  will  consist  of  a  series  of  de- 
aigns  for  churches  and  chapels  of  ta/ious 
dtmensioiM  and  styles,  with  plans, -sectioosy 
he 

No.  7  of  Neale*s  Illustrated  History  of 
Westminster  Abbey  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

Scripture  Costume,  exhibited  in  a  series 
of  engravings;  accurately  coloured  in  imi- 
tation of  the  drawings,  representing  the' 
princi|)al  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Drawn  under  the 
superintendence  of  B.  West,  Esq.  P.RA. 
by  R  SatchwelU  accompanied  with  bio- 
graphical and  historical  sketches.  Impe- 
rial 4to. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Rev.  John  Griffin  has  in  the  press, 
a  third  edition  in  12mo.  of  his  Memoirs  of 
Captain  WilMn;  considerably  improved, 
and  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of  Captain 
Wilson. 

Speedily  will  be  poblbhed,  in  8vo.  in  G 
very  large  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  Eccle- 
siastical Biography,  or  Lives  of  Eminent 
Men  connected  with  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion In  England,  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution, 
selected  and  illustrated  by  notes,  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  rec- 
tor of  Lambeth,  Surry,  &c. 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  coarse  of  next  month  will  be  pub-; 
lisbed,  in  1  vol.  12nio.«La  Rentree  des  Va- 
cances  on  present  aux  jeunes  demoiselles, 
par  Maria  Antinotte  1e  Noir,  auteur  des 
Conversations  d^Ernestine,  &c. 
*  MV.  Picquot,  author  of  the  Uotvenal  Ge- 
ography, Ice.  has  in  the  press,  a  Chronolo- 
gical Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  compiled  from  the  best  English, 
French,  and  German  Historians,  in  1  vol. 
12mo. 

Mr.  Jamieson  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  work,  entitled  Conversations  on  Ge- 
neral Historv,  Ancient  and  Modern,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  private  instruction. 

The  Rhetorician*s  Assistant,  comprising 
five  orders  of  themes  on  English  Composi-' 
tion,  advancing  progressively  from  outlines 
of  juvenile  fables  and  descriptions  of  national 
objects  to  finished  essays  on  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  geniui^ 
taste,  and  classical  literature,  adapted  to. 
the  Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  by  Alexander' 
Jamieson. 

A  Grammar  of  Logic,  by  Mr.  Jamieson, 
will  also  be  ready  for  publication  early  in 
the  ensuing  mouth. 

The  Rhetorical  Examiner,  oompriAng 


1500  questions  on  the  Grammar  of  Rlieto- 
ric,  by  Alexander  Jamiesooi  will  shortly 
appear. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough 
Bass^  in  convereations  of  a  fortnight*  ht- 
tween  a  mother  and  a  daughter  often  years 
old. 

A  Short  History  of  France,  designed  for 
young  persons,  by  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  with  plates. 

A  School  Aabronomy,  by  Joseph  Gay» 
author  of  the  School  Geography,  with  nu- 
merous plates. 

HISTORY. 

Essays  on  the  Institutions,  Govemoient, 
and  Manned  of  the  States  of  Ancient 
Greece,  by  Henry  David  Hill,  D.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  Univefaity  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  8vo. 

A  Series  of  Chronological  Tables  of 
History  and  Literature^  consisting  of  twelve 
tables  of  history  and  ibur  of  litevatnre, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Proteaor 
Bredow,  of  the  University  of  Bfealan*  by 
Major  Bell,  in  roval  folia 

The  Rev.  A.  Ranken  will  soon  poblisb, 
volumes  4»  5,  and  6,  of  the  History  of 
France^  continuing  the  history  from  the 
earlieet  accounts  tathe  death  of  Henry  HI. 
in  1589. 

MISCBCUOUXS. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  White  will  soon  pub- 
lish, in  foolscap  8vo.  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  hia  son^  in  an  office  under  government 

A  work,  designed  as  a  proper  companion 
to  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age,  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  bb  published  in  a  few  days, 
called  the  Enjoyments  of  Youth.  The  oh* 
ject  of  the  suthor  of  this  small  work,  the 
scenery  of  which  is  laid  in  genteel  Itfe,  is 
to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  yoong^ 
the  pleasures  of  religion  and  morality,  in 
contradiction  to  the  laxity  of  the  costonmry 
pursuits  of  the  well-bred  youth  of  both 
seses. 

HOVELS. 

The  History  of  Raymond  and  Madame 

arreau,  %  von.  by  the  author  of  John  De 
stro^  Elsmere  and  Rosa,  &c. 

Castles  in  the  Air,  or  the  Whima  of  my 
Aunt,  a  novel,  3  vols,  by  Miss  Halliday. 

The  Bard  of  the  West,  commonly  called 
Eman  ac  Knuck,  or  Ned  of  the  Hilla.  an 
Irish  Historical  Romanccb  founded  on  fiicCs 
of  the  seventh  century,  by  Mn.  Peck»  3 
vols. 

C.  F.  Wieles,  Esq.  has  in  tlie  picas 
Lamioli,  a  novel,  8  vols. 

PaiLOLOGT. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Narea  is  printing* 
in  a  4to  vol.  Illustrations  of  difficult  Words 
and  Phrases  occurring  in  the  English  Wri- 
ters of  the  age  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth.  * 
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PHIUWOPHT. 

The  Qistory  aod  Prewnt  State  of  Gal- 
vaDism,  by  Jolin  Boatock,  M.D.  8fo.   * 

POBTBT. 

Parliameotary  Lettera»  aod  other  poema, 
by  Q  in  the  Corner  will  aoon  appear^  in 
foolscap  8vo. 

The  Kcond  part  of  Mr.  Cottle*a  Poema 
of  the  Meaaiah  will  be  publiahed  in  De- 
cember. 

In  the  pma*  aod  will  be  publiahed  in 
the  cotirae  of  a  few  daya»  with  platea,  a 
Familiar  and  Nineteenth  Century  Hiatorj 
of  the  Liirei»  Lovea^  and  Miafortunea  of 
At>eillard  and  Heloisa,  a  matchleu  pair, 
who  iourished  in  the  twelfib  century*  a 
n€¥f,  orii$inai»  and  didactic  poemt  by  Ro- 
bert Rabelaia  the  younger. 

THEOLOGY. 

'An  improved  edition  in  2  vola.  8vo.  of 
Sehmidina'  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New 
Tcatamentt  from  the  Glaagow  Univeraity 
Preaa,  will  appear  early  in  January.  This 
ia  a  work  of  ineatimable  value  to  the  atu- 
dent  of  the  Greek  Teatamentt  and  we  think 
cnanot  fail  to  meet  with  enconrageinent 

A  new  edition  of  the  Refuge,  (being  the 
ninth)  by  tlie  author  of  the  Guide  to  Do- 
meatic  HappineaB,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Maltby  haa  in  the 
preas»  two  octavo  volumes  of  Sermons. 

The  Rev.  Sir  John  Head,  Bart  is  print- 
ing in  an  8vo.  vol.  Diacourses  on  various 
Subjects. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfleld  is  printing,  in 
8vo.  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Parables 
and  Miracles  of  Jeaua  Christ. 

topoorapbt. 
Arthur  BitK>ke,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Durovemnm,  or  Sketches  His- 
torical and  Descriptive  of  Canterbury,  with 
other  poema. 

yOTAGVS  AHD  TKAVKM* 

The  Tour  of  Africa,  containing  a  concise 
account  of  all  the  countries  in  that  quiirter 
of  the  glotie,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans, 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants^ by  Catherine  Hutton,  Bvo. 

nOOKS  PVULISHED. 
AlfTI^UITISS* 

Mr.  Britton*s  second  number  of  Chrono- 
logical and  Historical , Illustrations  of  the 
Ancient  Architecture  of  Great  Britain, 
containing  eight  engravifigs;  also  his  fourth 
number  of  History  and  Antiquities  of  York 
Cathedral. 

FIlfB  An-TS. 

Mr.  Britton  has  published  a  Bust  of 
Shakspeare,  copied  frqm  the  monumental 
bust  at  Stratford  j— also  another,  as  a  com- 


panion, of  Camdeo*  from  the  monument  in 
.Wefljf minster  Abbey;— •  a  third  of  Ben 
JoDson,  from  the  same  repository  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  These  busts  are  intended 
as  ornaments  to  libraries  and  cabinets,  and 
executed  in  the  most  careful,  and  skilful 
manner. 

A  complete  History  of  Lithography, 
from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time^ 
by  the  inventor,  Alois  Senefelder,  contain- 
ing clear  and  explicit  instructions  in  all  its 
branches,  accompanied  by  illustrative  ape- 
(^imens  of  this  art,  demy  4to.  hot-pressed, 
1.  Is.  extra  boards. 

The  Cabinet  of  Arts,  being  a  new  and 
universal  drawing  book,  forming  a  com- 
plete system  of  drawing  and  paiuting  in  all 
its  branches,  etching,  engraving,  perspec- 
tive, projecting  and  surveying,  with  all 
their  various  and  appendant  parts,  contain- 
ing  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
fine  arts  In  general,  from  the  first  elements 
to  the  most  finished  principles ;  displaying 
in  the  most  familiar  manner  th<^  whole  ru- 
diments of  imitation,  design,  disposition, 
and  invention.  Illustrated  with  upwarda 
of  ISO  elegant  engravings,  to  which  is 
added  an  appendix,  containing  aeveral  cu- 
rious and  useful  miscellaneous  articlea,  by 
T.  Hodson,  author  of  the  Accomplished 
Tutor,  and  J.Dougall.  This  faluable  work 
re^appeara  aa  a  second  edition,  with  addi- 
tions, in  which  many  new  plates  will  be 
introduced ;  it  will  be  comprised  in  thiity 
monthly  numbers,  each  containing  4  plates, 
3  plain  and  1  in  colours,  and  12  pages  of 
letter  press.  No.  1  will  be  published  on 
the  1st  of  January  next,  and  be  oontiouad 
monthly  until  completed,  ds.  The  whole 
will  form  2  handsome  4to.  vols.  Direc- 
tiona  for  order  and  arrangement  will  be 
given  in  the  last  number. 

A  striking  Likeness  of  the  late  Sir  Sam. 
Romilly,  engraved  by  H.  Meyer,  from  a  * 
drawing  by  T.  Maynard,  5s.  prooft  7s. 

BIULIOGRAPHT. 

The  Modern  London  Catalogue  of  Books, 
with  their  sizes,  prices,  and  pnblishera, 
containing  the  books  published  in  Loudon, 
and  those  altered  in  size  or  price,  since  the 
year  1800  toOctot>er  1818* 

9DUC>TIOIf. 

A  Sequel  to  Mrs.  Tnmmer's  Intvoduc- 
Hon  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  by  Sarah 
Trimmer,  18mo.^.  6d.  bound. 

A  new  Tlieoretical  and  Practical  Gram- 
niar  of  the  Fre^ich  Langvage,  with  numer- 
ous instructive  exercises^  by  C.  Gros,  6a . 
bound. 

Advice  to,tl^e  Teens,  or  Practical  Helps 
towards  the  formation  of  one*s  own  Cha- 
racter, by  Isaac  Taylor,  Minister  of  the 
Goipel.at  Ongar,  l^^io.  58. 
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Harry*!  Holiday,  or  the  Doinga  of  Ooe 
who  had  notbins  to  Do,  by  Jeffereya  Tay- 
lor,  ISmo.  di«  6a. 

OEOOaAPBT. 

The  Imperial  Atlas,  containing  distinct 
maps  of  the  empires,  Icingdoms,  and  states 
of  the  world,  with  the  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope, M  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
Congress  of  Vienna;  to  which  are  added 
the  most  useful  maps  of  ancient  geography, 
accompanied  by  an  outline  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, &C.  &c.  by  James  Millar,  M.D. 
editor  of  the  Eiicyclopsedia  Edinensis,  the 
last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britao- 
nica,  lecturer  on  natural  history,  &c.  &c. 
royal  4to.  £2.  lOs.  half  bound. 

BISTORT. 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Court  of 
Rone,  and  Baron  von  Wessenberg,  Bishop 
of  Constance,  in  which  the  Bishop  disputes 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  Germany; 
with  an  account  of  his  endeavours,  and 
every  probability  of  success  to  effect  a  ge- 
neral reformation  in  the  German  Catholic 
Church,  demy  8vo.  5b*  6d.  extra  boards: 

MEDfCmv  AND  SURGBRT. 

Pathological  and  Surgical.  Observations 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  by  B.  C.  Brodie, 
F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  plates,  8vo.  l6s.  boards. 

Practical  okiservations  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Marasmus,  and  of  those  dis- 
order! allied  to  it,  which  may  be  strictly 
denoitfinated  bilious,  by  Joseph  Ayre,  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  6cc.  8ro.  7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Vindiciae  Wykeliamicsp,  or  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Winchester  College,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M»  P.  occasioned  by 
his  inquiry  into  abuses  of  charity,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  8vo.  ds. 

Part  IV.  of  volume  II.  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature,  by 
James  Millar,  M.D.  4to.  Ss. 

NOVEL. 

The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  romance, 
by  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter,  3  vols.  lemo. 
£1.  Is.  boards. 

POETRY. 

The  Anfflo-Cambrian,  a  poem,  in  four 
books,  by  M.  Linwood.  l^mo.  5s. 

Poems  and  Tales  in  Verse,  by  Mrs. 
'^neat  Lamont,  8vo. 

The 'Mourner,  a  poem,  commemorative 
of  the  public  sentiment  excited  by  the 
Death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  originally  presented  to 
Prince  Leopold,  by  W.  O.  Horner,  28. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Old  Church  of  England  Principles,  op- 
posed to  the  '<  New  Light,**  in  a  series  of 


plain,  doctrinal  and  practica] 
fifty-eight  in  number)  oo  the  I^rst 
in  the  Morning  service  of  the  differeot 
Sundays  and  great  Festivals  tbroagfaoot 
the  year,  shewing  the  connexion  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  &c.  bj 
the  Rev.  Richard  Warner  rector  of  Great 
Chatfield,  Wilts,  3  vols.  ISmo.  £l.  boarda 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from 
the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  present  Tioae; 
containing  its  annals,  antiquities,  ecclcBias- 
tical  history,  and  chartera;  ita  present  ex- 
tent, public  buildings,  school^  institutiona, 
&c.  To  which  are  added,  BiographiGal 
Notices  of  Eminent  Men,  and  copiooa  ap- 
pendices of  its  population,  reveoue»  com- 
merce^ and  literature,  by  the  late  Jobo 
Warburtoo,  Esq.  deputy  keeper  of  the 
records  in  Birmingham  Tower,  tbe  late 
Rev.  Jamea  Whitelaw,  and  tbe  Rev.  R. 
Walsh,  M.R.I.A.  Illustrated  by  nameroua 
views,  maps,  &c.  4to.  2  vols.  £b.  5s^  Urge 
paper  £8.  Ss. 

YOYAGBS  AMD  TRAYBLS. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Tbon- 
sand  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  Weal- 
em  States  of  America ;  contained  ia  eigbt 
reports,  addresaed  to  the  tUrty-niiie  Eng- 
lish  Families  by  whom  the  author  was  de- 
puted, in  June  1817f  to  ascertain  whether 
any,  and  what  part  of  the  United  Stalea 
would  be  suitable  for  their  reaidencc^  with 
remarks  on  Mr.  Birktieck'tf  Notes  and  Let- 
ters,  by  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon,  Svo. 
108.  6d. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into 
the  Polar  Regions,  nndertaken  chiefiy  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-ease, 
north-west,  or  polar  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Scandinavian  Navigation,  to  tbe  de- 
parture of  tbe  recent  eapeditions,  under  the 
orders  of  Capts.  Ross  and  Buchan,  by  John 
Barrow,  F.RS.  To  which  are  added,  aNar- 
rative  of  Captain  Buchan*s  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  Rela- 
tion of  the  Discovery  of  the  Strait  of  Aniao, 
made  by  Capt.  L.  F.  Maldonado^  in  the 
year  1588,  with  an  original  map  of  the 
Arctic  Regiona,  8vo. 

Gleanings  and  Remarks  collected  during 
many  Months  Residence  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  within  the  Upper  Country,  with  a 
prefatory  account  of  the  expedition  froa 
England,  until  the  surrender  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  joint 
command  of  Sir  D.  Baiid,  G.C.B.  K.C. 
and  Sir  Home  Popham,  K.C.B.  By  Major 
Alexander  Gillespie,  illustrated  by  a  map 
of  South  America,  and  a  chart  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  with  pilotage  directioDs,  Svo. 
lOi.  l>oardfl. 
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dFordgn  fLtterarfi  <!Sa$ette« 

The  following  article  refen  to  a  country 
80  interesting,  yet  so  little  known,  that  we 
have  not  scrupled  to  transpose  it  from  the 
proper  country  of  its  publication,  Germany, 
to  that  of  the  country  to  which  it  refers. 

Brazil. 
Journal  von  BroMiHen^  9fe.  The  Brazil 
Journal,  No.  I.  8yo.  Weimar.— A  publi- 
cation commenced,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  satisfiictorily  supported,  descriptive  of  a 
country  which  has  hitherto  been  concealed 
with  great  jealousy  from  Europeans.  M. 
d*£schwege,  Lieut.-Col.  aud  Director  Ge- 
neral of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Brazil,  has  un- 
dertaken this  journal,  not  less  interest- 
ing to  the.  department  of  geography  and 
natural  history  in  general,  and  to  this 
country  in  particular ;  than  adapted  to  cor- 
Tect  various  errors  propagated  by  late  tra- 
vel lera.  The  first  No.  accompauied  by  a 
plan  and  other  plates,  contains  merely  (he 
general  introduction  to  the  history  ;  the 
second  will  comprise  an  account  of  Brazil, 
its  productions,  population,  &c.  in  the 
form  of  memoirs,  notices,  &c.  The  whole 
is  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
several  scientific  journies,  by  the  diligent 
and  learned  author. 

Denmark. 
Deieription  of  the  Moique  at  Jerusalem. 
When  we  had  occasion,  some  time  ago, 
to  report  on  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  alias 
Badia,  the  Spaniard,  we  demurred  as  to 
the  propriety  of  setting  before  our  readers 
his  description  of  the  Mosque  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  not  chusing  to  confide  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  a  man  who  abserts  his  visits  to 
places,  where  assuredly,  he  never  set  his 
foot.  With  a  very  different  feeling  we 
announce  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  work 
of  which  that  structure  is  the  subject  It 
has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Commenta- 
tio  PhUologica^exkiheni  ipeeimen  lihri  Ara- 
hid  Mosch  £I-Akissa ;  auctore  Kemaled- 
dino  Muhamed  Ben  Abu  Sherif ;  ex  eodice 
Manuicripto  Nieburthiano  Bibliotheca  Re^ 

C*  I  Hauinentie  exeerptum :  auctore  Paulo 
mming. 

A  Philological  Commentary,  exhibiting 
a  specimen  of  an  Arabic  MS.  describing 
the  grand  Mosque  at  Jerusalem ;  written 
by  Kemaleddin  Muhamed  Ben  Abu  Sche- 
rif ;  from  a  copy  obtained  by  Niebuhr,  and 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library.  4to. 
pp*  92,  Copenhagen,  1817. 

This  Arab  writer  was  born  in  Egypt;  he 
travelled  several  times  to  Mecca,  and  to 
various  places  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  in  the 
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suite  of  a  Pacha  of  Aleppo.  In  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  874,  (A.D.  \469)  he  visited 
Jerusalem ;  where  he  published  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  History  of  the  Great  Mosque, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Exposition  of  particu- 
larities and  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Mosque  EUAkissa** — meaning  *'  of  the  Ex- 
terior Mosque.** 

M.  Lemming  publishes  a  part  of  the 
Arabic  text  of  this  history,  accompanied 
with  a  Latm  translation,  and  an  Introduc- 
tion, In  which  he  discourses  of  the  author; 
of  the  materials  he  had  within  his  power, 
when  composing  his  performance;  of  his 
veracity,  and  of  the  immediate  subject  of 
the  work,  the  Mosque,  itself.  The  whole 
cannot  fail  of  exciting  curiosity,  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  ar- 
chitecture remaining  from  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  when  iu  the  zenith  of  their 
power. 

France. 
Variations  of  the  Kaleidoseope. 

The  public  has  been  amused  with  the 
the  operations  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  and 
has  now,  for  some  time,  expected  Dr. 
Brewster's  history  of  the  discovery,  and  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  of  his  instru- 
ment. We  would  not  have  the  Dr.  lose 
sight  of  his  intention ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  we  would  give  our  lively  neigh- 
bours credit,  not  only  for  the  variations 
they  have  made  in  the  instrument,  but  also 
for  the  variety  of  names  they  have  invented 
or  adopted  for  it ;  among  which  are*— aa  we 
learn  from  **  a  Memoir  on  its  construction*' 
— those  of  the  Sjfmetrisateurf  the  instru- 
ment that  produces  symmetry  }  the  Jfe^ 
tamorphosicopef  the  Transfigurateur,  the 
Joufov  mtrveilleuxy  8cc.  &c.  The  memoir 
forms  a  pamphlet  in  8vo. 

Parist  hutory  and  deseription  of. 

A  work,  apparently  of  considerable  re- 
search, has  Istely  commenced  publication, 
under  the  title  of  "  Paris  ancient,  Paris 
modern,  the  religion,  manners,  characters, 
usages,  &G.  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  ; 
comprising  curious  anecdotes,  and  interest- 
ing facts.  No.  I.  in  4to  :  with  four  plites. 
This  number  includes  the  history  down  to 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  com- 
mences with  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Gauls ;  and  the  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity into  Gaul ;  during  which  period  this 
city  was  known  under  the  name  of  Luie- 
tia.  Julian  (the  Apostate)  fized  his  resi- 
dence in  it,  for  a  lime,  and  afterwards 
spoke  of  it  as  his  '*  dear  Lutetiar  The 
French  aflirm,  generally,  that  it  look  the 
name  of  Paris  from  the  people  of  %vhich  it 
was  the  Metropolis,  the  Parisii ;  but  some 
have  thought,  from  a  temple  of  £sis» 
36 
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The  inyasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks, 
was  no  injury  to  the  importance  of  Paris  ; 
.on  the  contrary,  it  t)ecanie  the  reaidence 
of  roost  of  the  kings  of  the  family  of  Clo- 
vis,  under  whom  it  extended  its  suburbs, 
principally  to  the  north;  where  they  were 
begun  under  the  Romans  -,  andsucceasi?ely, 
also,  to  the  south. 

The  most  decided  piece  of  antiquity  in 
Paris  is  the  vaulted  construction  in  the  rue 
de  la  Harpe  and  (which  when  we  were 
in  Paris,  served  as  a  Magazine  of  Hay, 
and  Straw)  it  ia  now  a  Cooper's  workshop, 
—•it  was  probably,  part  of  the  baths  of 
Julian  ;  whence  it  haa  received  the  name 
of  Tkermes.  It  is  constructed  so  solidly, 
and  with  such  excellent  mortar,  so  imper- 
meable to  rain,  that  although  the  garden 
of  the  Hotel  de  Cluoy  is  upon  it,  yet  it  has 
sustained  no  injury,  it  ia  not  open  to  the 
atreet,  or  to  general  inspection.  The 
plates  to  this  work,  give  a  plan,  elevation, 
section,  aod  perspective  view  of  these 
Tharmes ;  also,  figures  of  Druids,  &c.  and 
viewa  of  other  articlea  connected  with  the 
history. 

TrmuUaimu  from  ike  EngUsL 
It  is  proper  that  our  readers  shook)  be 
informeo  of  the  additions  made  to  French 
literature  from  the  stores  of  British  iodos- 
try,  and  ok>servation. 

Such,  for  instance,  are— the  Life  of 
Franklin— Koster's  Travels  in  Brazil —the 
Shipwreck  of  the  brig  Commerce^— Ihe  His- 
tory of  the  Tonga  island*— Captain  Max- 
well's Voyage  to  China;  with  others  of 
the  like  description.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  any  valuable  work  published  here, 
that  ia  uot  immediately  naturalized  In 
France ;  and  it  muat  be  acknowledged,  that 
so  far  as  Geography  and  Navigation  are  con- 
cerned, it  ia  to  Britain  the  world  must  look 
for  information,  and  diacovery»  at  present. 

Gkrhaht.  \ 

Pereian  and  Median  Antiquitiei. 

We  have  lately  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Persian  power,  more 
than  once ',  and  we  find,  that  the  present 
state  and  the  past  history  of  that  country 
have  excited  the  notice  of  oar  contempo- 
raries on  the  Continent,  no  less  than  our 
own.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  work  on  this 
subject,  was  deemed  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  literature:*  and  the  Joumiea  of  our 
AmtMssadors  and  public  agents  brought 
us  acquainted  with  many  articlea  of  intelli- 
gence equally  curious  and  interesting.  A 
work  on  Persisn  Antiquities,  with  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  them,  has  lately 
been  published   at  GottingeUt  by  C.  F. 

•  See  Ut.  Paw,  Vol.  HI.  N.  8.  p.p.  718^  918. 


Hoek,  under  the  title  of  Veieris  Mediae  £ff 
Pereia  MonumenU.  4io,  pp.  198-  with  eight 
plates. 

This  work  was  composed  in  cooseqoeoce 
of  a  Prize  Question,  proposed  by  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Sciences;  and  was  crowned  in 
1816.  It  comprizes  a  description  of  the 
still  existini;  monuments  of  Architecture  in 
Media  and  Persia ;  not,  however,  iocloding 
their  details  or  ornaments;  those  minor  parts 
being  excepted  by  the  Society's  fro- 
gramma.  The  author  has  preferred  the 
Geographical  order;  but  be  annexes  an 
Index,  in  which  the  monuments  he  de- 
scribes are  placed  Chronologically  : — it 
is  divided  into  1.  Monuments  of  the  high- 
est antiquity;  before  Cyrus;  8.  Persian 
Monuments  of  the  times  of  the  Acbme- 
nides,  the  Arsacides,  and  the  Saasanides. 
3.  Monuments  of  uncertain  dates.  At  the 
head  of  the  work  is  placed  a  notice  of  the 
authors  consnited :  Greek,  Latin,  or  Ori- 
ental ;  also  of  Travellers,  from  Garcia  de 
Silva  y  Figueroa,  I6l7,  and  Pietro  delta 
Valle,  to  our  countryman  Pottinger. 

Persian  Poetry, 
Mr.  Hammer  has  lately  published  at  Vi- 
enna, Guehiehie  der  Sekotmen  KUnM^^  4ne. 
History  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Persia,  with  a 
selection  of  two  hundred  of  the  best  pieces 
of  the  Persian  Poets.  4to.  pp  4S2.  This 
work  has  long  been  expected;  and  com- 
prizes a  collection  of  materials  for  the  hu- 
tory  of  Persian  Poetry,  and  that  of  the  East 
in  seneral.  Prefixeci  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author ;  and  a  general  table  of  Contenta. 

Obiervatione  on  ike  Caialogne  of  BoeHu 
offered  for  mde  at  ike  hut 
Leipsic  Fair. 
It  is  known  Co  our  readers,  that  much  of 
the  buriness  connected  with  Literatnre  in 
Germany,  is  transacted  at  certain  fairs 
which  are  held  in  principal  cities ;  where 
the  Booksellers  meet  and  exchange  the 
productions  of  their  presses  arainst  those 
of  distant  parts.  The  most  distingoished 
of  these,  is  the  Eaater  fair  at  Leipsic; 
which  usually  furniabes  a  kind  of  scaie,  by 
which  the  state  of  the  Arts,  of  the  Scimccs, 
of  Literature^  and  of  PMie  feeUrng^  may 
be  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  last  Easter  fair  has  given  rise  to  the 
following  otMervations. 

The  general  Catalogue  of  works  an- 
nounced for  sale  is,  as  usual,  very  bnlky, 
and  would  give  a  moat  favourable  idea  of 
the  state  and  labours  of  literature  in  Ger- 
many, if  it  were  reported  on  the  mass  and 
the  titles  of  the  performancea  offered. 

The  number  of  works  executed  in  Latin 
and  In  German,  ia^  2^880;  to  these  mast 
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be  added  Novels  104 ;  Theatrical  pieces 
60^  books  in  foreign  languages  246}  At- 
las's and  Collections  of  Maps  43 ;  Musical 
Compositions  4l6;— in  the  whole  3,101. 

From  the  numtier  %2iQ  of  works  in 
German  or  Latin,  must  be  deducted  a 
great  number  which  are  merely  re-prints 
without  improvements ;  including  also 
works  formerly  published,  but  now  made 
as  new  as  new  titles  can  make  them ! ! — an 
advantage  enjoyed  in  Germany*  perhaps 
more  efficiently  than  any  where  else,  from 
the  number  of  different  states  into  which 
it  is  divided;  insomuch,  that  when  a  large 
stock  of  a  book  ia  transferred  from  one 
bookseller  to  another  residing  in  a  foreign, 
or  distant  part,  nothing  prevents  the  new 
owner  from  annexing  a  new  title,  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  desire. 

From  this  number,  2,230,  roust  also  be 
deducted  translations  from  the  French,  the 
EngNsh,  the  Italian,  &c.,  which  cannot 
atrictly  speaking  be  attributed  to  the  lite- 
rary labours  of  the  Germans,  themselves. 
When  these  deductions  have  been  made, 
the  number  of  original  Gertnan  works, 
may  be  taken  at  about  1,500  to*  1,800. 

The  quantity  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  es- 
says, and  other  articles  of  information  or 
exhortation,  which  have  appeared  on  oc- 
casion of  the  festifsl  of  the  Reformation, 
and  on  Luther,  is  surprising  to  the  Ger- 
man critics  themselves ;  and  the  more,  as 
many  of  them  are  entirely  void  of  novelty, 
whether  of  matter  or  manner. 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  every 
country  parson  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
publish  the  discourse  he  addressed  to  his 
liock,  on  this  occasion,  thereby  commemo- 
rating himself,  fully  as  much  as  he  romnie- 
morated  Luther.  The  invidious  advance  a 
ttep  further;  and  affirm  that  the  booksel- 
lers have  instigated  many  of  these  publica- 
tions: presuming  that  they  should  sub- 
scribe a  sufficient  number  among  the  pious, 
or  the  fashionable,  on  an  occasion  so  sin- 
gular ;^and  where  they  found  a  personal 
reluctance  in  the  clergyman  to  appear  from 
the  press,  they  have  shewn  that  no  hucIi 
reluctance  actuated  themselves,  but  they 
composed  tracts,  treatises  and  dissertations, 
exmeromotu;  or  as  they  say,  on  Religion 
and  Reformation,  Luther  and  Literature — 
jtro  bono  pubHco, 

It  should  seem  that  the  literati  of  Ger- 
many have  lost  nothing  of  their  fecundity. 
Draeseke  has  furnished  eight  sermons; 
Hoch  has  furnished  an  equal  numl)er  of 
works  on  Jurisprudence ;  Wilmscn  ediflrs 
youth  by  nine  tracts  for  younger  life;  and* 
Voss,  much  as  he  satirizes  the  follies  of  the 
times,  contributes  to  encrea^e  them,  by  no 
less  than  eight  novels  and  romances. 


But,  this  is  not  a  just  description  of  the 
contents  of  this  Tatalogue:  it  comprizes 
works  which  do  honour  to  literal ure,  and 
to  the  literary  talents  and  spirit  of  their  au* 
thora :  among  these  muAt  be  placed  many 
works  of  Philology,  and  Classical  learning, 
by  Schow,  Botlie,  Sueider,  Beck,  &c.  the 
Zootomia  of  Carus,  the  Lslwh  of  Polariza- 
tion, with  the  Scientific  Physiology  of 
Walter,  the  Treatise  on  Disorders  of  the 
Heart,  by  Kr#tyssig ;  also,  (many  Historical 
Works  by  Voigt,  and  others. 

Among  the  works  in  foreign  languages 
are  distinguished,  the  Iconography  of 
Visconti,  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Mo- 
numents in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Gauls; — with  many  works  transferred  from 
the  Danish  language. 

The  number  of  works  announced  as 
being  at  present  at  press,  amounts  to  300 ; 
some  of  which  are  extremely  interesting 
to  the  learned  ;  such  are.  an  Aristophanes^ 
a  Pindar,  and  an  Ovid,  by  Anlwardt;  an 
edition  of  Plato,  complete,  by  Ast;  an 
Iliad,  with  all  the  ancient  Scholia,  by  Bek- 
ker. 
Several  performances  of  learned  strangers 
contribute  to  enrich  this  catalogue  ,— such 
as  Norberg*s  Lexicon  codieig  Nasaraei ; 
Boissonade's  Herodian,  De  Candolie*s  %#- 
tema  Refpd  VegetMUs ;  the  Etymologi" 
earn  OutUaHumt  and  the  Miscellanea  Doc- 
tnntBt  of  Wyttenbach. 

1  he  best  Musical  compositions  are  de- 
rived from  Vienna,  or  from  Bohemia,  and 
are  works  of  Beethoven,  Kozeluch,  Neu- 
komm.  Call,  the  Chevalier  Sey fried,  and 
others,  pupils  from  the  school  of  Ha)dn. 
Music,  certainly,  is  a  very  popular  study  in 
Germany ;  but,  at  present,  it  flourishes  as  a 
science,  principally  in  the  South. 

Want  rf  Ckarueter  in  the  Devil  and 
Dr,  Faustus. 

At  Tubingen  has  lately  been  puhlislied, 
a  work  consisting  of  engravings  i!i  oulline, 
representing  scenes  front  Paustus,  a  tragedy 
of  Goethe ;  they  are  designed  by^  Petsch, 
on  26  plates.  They  are  reported  of  as 
being  in  general  well  executed ;  but,  the 
connoisseurs  observe,  that  I  he  pl)>sio^iiomy 
of  Faustus,  the  ni.igici«n,  ta  not  a1wa>8 
sufficiently  marked;  neither  jire  those  of 
Margaret,  aud  of  the  D*vil.  always  touched 
with  that  natural  truth  and  accuracy  of 
likenossand  expression  which  are  demuuded 
by  verisimility  and  energy  of  character. 
Italy. 
Life  of  Corregio, 
f  Owing  to  untoward  circumstances,  the 
life  of  one  of  the  grestest  psniitcrs  Italy 
can  tjoast,  has  been  involved  in  oLjn  «.rity, 
extremely  mortifying  to  amateurs  ^  aud 
3G9 
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even  XUq  particulari  of  hii  death  have 
been  either  misunderstood  or  perverted. 
The  Abbate  Louis  Pungilconi  has  directed 
his  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  has  com- 
posed Memorie  iitoriehe^  &c.  Historical 
Memoirs  of  Antonio  Allegri,  called  Cor- 
region  derived  from  the  manuscripts  left 
by  Ansonioli  da  Corregio.  The  first  vo- 
lume of  this  work,  only,  has  yet  appeared* 
containing  280  pages,  in  4to.  From  the 
Grand  Ducal  press,  at  Parma,  1817. 
Li/e  of  Atnerieo  Vespucci, 

That  a  great  continent  indading  a  new 
world,  should  derive  its  name  from  a  navi- 
gator not  the  first  to  discover  it,  has  al- 
ways appeared  an  injustice  to  the  man  who 
originally  undertook  the  «nterprize.  A  me* 
rica  should  k>e  called  after  Columbus:  such 
is  the  general  feeling  of  the  ingenuous 
mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  no  more  than 
justice  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  A merico  Vespucci; 
and  we  therefore  give  a  place  to  the  Viaggi 
di  Ammico  Veipueci,  ^e.  Voyages  of 
Americo  Vespucci,  with  his  life,  his  eulogy, 
and  the  justificatory  memoir  of  that  famous 
navigator:  by  Stanislao Canova).  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.692.     Florence.   1817. 

This  work  has  been  published  after  the 
decease  of  the  author,  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  begins  with  an  examination  of 
the  life  and  correspondence  of  Americo» 
published  by  Bandini.  Canovai  has  afresh 
compared  this  correspondence  with  the 
originals,  by  which  he  has  been  cmabled  to 
rectify  several  errors,  and  to  arrange  the 
whole  in  a  better  order.  After  thb  corres- 
pondence, are  placed  the  difierent  Reports 
of  Americo,  accompanied  by  remarks  and 
illustrations;  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  a  critical  history  of  the  life  and  the 
different  expeditions  of  this  adventurous 
seaman.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
whatever  additional  light  can  be  thrown 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  those  who  desire  to  be  welUin- 
formed : — nor  is  such  a  history  without  its 
use  in  reference  to  the  general  hutory  of 
navigation,  discoveries,  and  extensive 
voyages* 

Poland. 

Transactitms  of  the  Royul  SoeiHy. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  War- 
saw  continues  to  publish  its  Transactions ; 
of  which  the  tenth  volume  has  appeared ; 
embellished  with  a  Geognostic  Map  of  Po- 
land. How  far  the  late  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  kingdom 
mav  contribute  to  animate  the  lib^al  arts 
and  studies,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Much  may 
be  hoped  for  from  a  judicious  and  foster- 
ing govemment      At  present,  we  have 


only  to  report,  that  the  principal  contents 
of  this  volume  date  from  the  years  18l9  and 
1814;  and  that  we  learn  from  the  Report  of 
the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Counsellor 
Stanislaus  Stassic,  that  no  satisfactory  an- 
swers have  been  received  to  the  priae  ques- 
tions proposed  in  1812  and  18 IS.  The  first 
of  these  demanded  a  tragedy  founded  on 
some  event  of  Polish  history:  the  second 
desired  the  history  of  the  introduction  into 
Poland  of  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  after 
the  manner  of  Seguin.  The  third  wished 
for  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Grand  Marshall  with  that  of 
the  Great  Treasurer  of  the  Crown  ;  a  qoes- 
tion,  that,  we  presume,  has  been  deprived 
of  its  former  interest  by  recent  events.  The 
other  contents  of  the  volume  refer  rather  to 
subjects  more  properly  appertaining  to  Po- 
land than  to  Science  at  large. 
Russia* 

Charity  exercises  beiieyolence  amid  the 
snows  and  the  ice  of.  the  North,  no  le« 
than  in  more  favoured  climates;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  whoever  reduces  that 
excellent  virtue  to  practice ;  that  it  knows 
neither  latitude  nor  longitude,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  bounties.  Great  cities  need 
great  charities :  and  among  many  evils  tbey 
produce  this  good.  A  considerable  Institu- 
tion at  Petersburgh  is,  the  Imperial  Hospital 
for  treating  the  sick  poor:  concerning  which 
a  Memoir  has  lately  k)een  published,  de- 
scribing its  present  state,  with  details  res- 
pecting the  new  Institution  of  Cbarital>le 
Widows.  By  M.  de  Gooroff,  8vo.  pp.  44. 
wifh  nine  tables. 

This  hospital  was  founded  by  the  Em- 
press-Mother, at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  was 
completed  In  180$.  It  receives  sick  per- 
sons of  both,  sexes.  To  assist  in  the  care 
of  the  afflicted  there  is  asMciated  with  the 
establishment  a  soiciety  of  widows,  denomi- 
nated ••  Charitable  Widows,"  the  number 
of  which  is  fixed  at  twenty -four.  M.  de 
Gouroff  describes  the  interior  organization 
of  these  two  establishments!  and  the  tables 
annexed  shew  the  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived from  1803  to  18l6^the  operatioos 
performed  from  the  same  time  to  March 
IB  17 — the  diseases  during  1816 — the  pre- 
set number  of  [patients  —  cures  and 
deaths  during  18l6— Form  of  the  Reports 
made  by  the  Physician,  every  day. — Dona- 
tions to  each  patient — IJst  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  Hospital — List  of  the  Wi- 
dows now  forming  the  Charitable  Society. 

TORKET. 

Gnat  Lois  to  the  Arts  mnd  Ftrtv. 
Seft.  dO.^The  collection  of  Antiquities 
belonging  to  the  Swedish  chaplain  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  which,  in  the  couflagra- 
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tion  of  the  month  of  March  last,  consumed 
the  hotel  of  the  Sweduh  missioo  in  Constan- 
tinople. These  collections  had  been  packed 
ap  in  11  large  cases,  since  the  year  1816: 
of  these  only  one  was  saved,  which  con- 
tains an  Egyptian  mummy.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  save  from  the  Are  about  800 
Tolumes,  composing  the  collection  ifaade  by 
M.  Lidmaii,  of  various  classic  authors  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages;  and  a 
considerable  nuq^ber  of  Arabian  manu- 
scripts and  others  of  the  Cophts,  which  he 
had  purchased  during  his  travels  in  the 
East.  M.  Lidman  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople one  month  after  the  fire  ;  where,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  his  treasure,  he  had 
to  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  which  lie  has 
experienced. 


The  following  article  contains  so  much 
frankness  combined  with  judicious  remark, 
on  the  subject  of  British  ingenuity,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  do  the  author  justice,  by  re- 
printing it  from  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine. We  are  glad  to  see  that  not  all  our 
▼isitors  from  France  indulge  their  talent  for 
ridicule  at  our  expense,  when  returned 
home.  The  candour  of  M.  Dupin  and  of 
his  reporter,  M.  Bosquillon  de  Jeulie,  does 
them  distinguished  honour. 

Mimoires  sur  la  Marine  et  le$  Poni*  et 
Chaiasies  de  France  et  tT  Anglcterre ,  eon- 
tenant  deux  Relations  de  Voyages  fait* 
par  fAuteur  dans  les  Ports  ft  Angleterre, 
d'Eeosse  et  d'Irlande,  en  1816,  1817  et 
1818 ;  la  Description  de  la  Jetiie  de  Ply- 
motaht  et  du  Vanal  CaUdanien^  /etc.— 
**  Memoirs  on  the  Maritime  Works  and 
Civil  Engineering  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, by  M.  Ch.  Dupin,  Engineer  of 
the  French  Navy.'* 

For  the  following  interesting  notice  of  this 
work  of  M.  Dupiu,  we  are  indebted  to  .the 
pen  of  another  able  French  Engineer,  M. 
Bosquillon  de  Jenlie.] 
During  the  fourth  part  of  a  century,  war, 
and  still  more  a  suspicious  policy,  had  kept 
France  in  total  ignorance  respecting  the 
internal  condition  of  Great  Britain.    Thus 
far,   at  least,  the  pretended  blockade  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  had  been  realized. 
But  in  the  very  time  (especially  from  1812 
to  1814}  that  it  was  attempted  by  docu- 
ments and  accounts,  ex  officio,  to  represent 
England  as  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion, 
the  nation  was,  in  truth,  rising  to  an  un- 
parallelled  state  of  splendour  and  wealth. 
This  wonderful  effect  was  more  particu- 
larly exemplified  in  the  sea-port  towns; 
some  of  which,  as  Liverpool^  were  doubling 


in  a  few  years  a  population  of  50,000  souls. 
But  not  only  in  such  towns  as  were  emi- 
nently aided  by  their  local  position,  but 
every  where  in  Great  Britain,  immense  es- 
tablishments and  magnificent  constructions 
displayed  the  national  wealth  and  the  im-^ 
proveraent  of  the  arts.  One  might  there 
observe  stupendous  maritime  works,  su- 
perior to  all  the  constructions  which  a  go- 
vernment with  the  disposal  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  Europe  had  raised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  achieved  in  three  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  a  single  so- 
ciety of  merchants. 

Since  peace  has  re- established  an  inter- 
course between  two  nations  worthy  of 
contending  in  other  arts  than  war,  various 
French  travellers  have  presented  their 
countrymen  with  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  Great  Britain,  with  descriptions  more 
or  less  witty,  but  often  tainted  by  illiberal 
reflections,  the  consequence  of  long  feuds. 
It  was  quite  a  new,  and  by  far  more  in*  ^ 
teresting  point  of  view,  to  consider  all  the 
changes  wrought,  the  wonders  performed 
during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  by 
the  efforts  of  industry,  the  improvement  of 
the  arts,  the  concurrence  and  activity  of  a 
whole  nation  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
Such  is  the  true  aspect  under  which  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us  has  viewed 
Great  Britain  in  his  journeys  during  the 
years  1816, 1817  and  I8l8.  In  this  exten- 
sive display 'of  the  results  of  English  in- 
dustry, the  author' was  of  course  obliged 
to  limit  his  views;  and  he  particularly  con- 
fined himself  to  exhibiting  the  industry  of 
the  nation  in  the  applications  to  three 
branches  of  public  service ;  viz*  hydraulic 
works,  and  military  iind  naval  construc- 
tions. 

In  this  field,  though  thus  limited,  there 
Was  still  a  rich  harvest  to  gather ;  but  the 
'task'  was  not  without  its  difiiculties.  It  re- 
quired a  varied  knowledge  in  the  arts  of 
construction  and  other  public  services ;  an 
eagerness  and  perseverance  that  should 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  which,  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  incessantly  impede  the  trar 
veller ;  a  great  talent  of  observation ;  and 
finally,  such  introductions  and  connexions 
as  might  shield  him  from  the  consequences 
of  national  jealousy.  Such  were  the  qua- 
lifications requisite  to  bring  the  undertaking 
to  a  successful  completion :  and  the  book 
before  us  shews  that  in  none  of  them  has 
the  author  been  deficient.  Bred  in  a 
school  *  out  of  which  no  sound  mind  can 
come  without  being  imbued  with  valuable 
information  respecting  the  various  public 
services;  a  fellow  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties, which  he  has  enriched  with  bit 

•  The  Polyteobmck  school. 
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memoirs;  and  favoured  by  a  happy  com- 
biiintion  of  circumatancest — the  laboratory 
of  the  artist,  the  |>ort-fo)io  of  the  eiigtiieer, 
and  the  closet  of  the  learned,  have  all  laid 
open  their  treasures  to  his  inspection. 
Such  advantages  lead  us  to  pl;ice  much 
confidence  upon  the  results  \vhich  be  hab 
offered  to  the  learned  world. 

The  memoirs  now  published  comprehend 
but  a  succinct  account,  divested  of  all 
scientific  and  abstracted  particulars,  of  one 
of  the  three  subjects  of  his  journey;  that 
which  treats  of  the  public  ivorks  in  Eng- 
land. The  one  i\hich  relates  to  artillery 
and  military  engineering  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  a  way  highly  honourable  for  the 
author,  in  a  Re|)ort  made  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  a  judge,  whose  opinion  in 


all  that  regards  military  science,  must  al-  ,nel. 


ways  command  respect — the  Marshal  Duke 
de  Rai^usa. 

In  thf:  memoirs  which  area  compendium 
of  both  his  journeys  in  Great  Britam,  the 
author  first  treuts  of  that  city  which  the 
national  partiality  has  distinguished  (as 
Rome  anciently  was)  by  the  emphatic  ap- 

Eellation  of  the  town.  He  takes  a  view  of 
iondon  under  three  different  aspects i—as 
the  largest  trading  port  of  England  ;  as 
the  chief  focus  of  industry  in  the  me- 
chanical arts;  lastly,  as  the  centre  of  the 
operations  of  the  navy.  After  having  de- 
jcribed  the  extensive  bed  of  the  Thames 
covered  with  innumerable  ships,  which 
•carcelv  leavi;  room  for  sailing  ;  after  hav- 
ing described  those  numerous  and  magni- 
ficent basins  for  trade,  newly  coastructcd 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Docks, — 
the  author  enters  into  some  interesting 
particulars  about  systems  of  construction 
which  essentially  differ  from  ours,  the  in- 
ternal sections  and  external  figure  of  their 
wll.lrf^,  as  well  as  of  their  large  sluice- 
gates, their  cast-iron  swing  bridges ;  also 
respecting  the  use  of  the  iron  railroads 
for  all  sorts  of  conveyances  by  meajis  of 
liand  or  horse  carts.  He  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  drcvl^ing.  ivhich  is  advantageously 
cniplovcd  in  cleansing  docks  and  deepen- 
ing rivers.  It  consists  in  boats  or  vessels 
equipped  with  buckets  put  in  motion  by 
the  machine  generally  used  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  become  in  that  country,  for  the 
merlianical  arts,  what  the  plough  is  for 
husl)atidr>  —  the  Steam-ni^ine. 

Another  not  l«'ss  ingenious  and  remark- 
able process  iii  that  of  the  Diving-bell, 
whuli  enahkti  (he  workmen  to  work  as  on 
dry  land  at  a  threat  iltplh  under  water. 
Tliib  apparatus,  in  which  nothing  condu* 
civt^  to  the  safety  and  accoinniodation  of  the 
work  man  has  been  omit  led,  is  used  with 
the  utmost  success  by  the  eugioeer  who 


superintends  the  most  part  of  the  mar  time 
%vorks  in  England,  and  the  buikiiog  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  London,  Mr.  Reiinie, 
whose  name  is  so  oAen  mentioned  in  these 
Memoirs.  From  him,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tel- 
ford *,  the  author  has  particularly  received 
much  valuable  information,  and  the  most 
kind  reception. 

After  describing  a  great  and  curioua  shed 
1,300  feet  long,  entirely  of  iron,  frooi  the 
pillars  that  .prop  it,  to  the  very  roof,  and 
built  by  the  same  gentleman,  the  author 
sheivs  us  several  engines  not  leas  emineot 
for  ingenuity  than  for  th«ir  extensive  appli- 
cation. One  feels  a  satisfaction  mixed  with 
regret  in  remarking,  in  a  foreign  country, 
as  the  inventor  of  many  ingeuioos  ma- 
chines, the  name  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bra- 


As  appendages  to  London,  looked  opoo 
as  the  centre  of  the  great  operations  of  the 
navy,  one  may  consider  the  fine  docks  and 
establishments  of  Deptford.  (ireenwich, 
Woolwich,  which  ti)e  traveller  describes, 
in  going  down  the  river  to  .Sheeruess;  a 
port  created  auew,  the  works  of  which 
give  occasion  to  ^ome  m06t  interesting  re- 
marks. One  of  them  deserves  a  particular 
notice,  as  offering  one  of  the  finest  coo- 
quests  of  art  over  nature. 

This  military  port,  founded  on  a  manhr 
island  at  the  coufiuence  of  the  Cliauuel 
and  Med  way,  was,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  of  its  position,  deprived  of  oite 
of  the  chief  requisites  in  a  naval  estabhUi- 
ment, — it  had  no  fresh  water«  and  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  at  a  great  espeace 
from  a  neighbouring  port.  The  bold  idea 
was  conceived  of  seeking  for  some  spring 
far  below  the  bottom  of  the  channel  and 
sea.  'J*hey  were  enabled  by  art  to  dig  and 
sink  to  a  depth  of  350  feet :  there  they  found 
a  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  spouting 
with  impetuosity  filled  the  well  to  within 
two  yards  of  the  top,  and  then  sunk  agaia 
to  forty.  Ever  siiice  it  has  afforded  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  good  water. 

We  cannot  follow  the  aultior  through  all 
the  places  which  he  Ins  sncceKHiveiy  visited 
in  both  his  journeys,  and  which  compre- 
hend nearly  all  the  portb  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  the  most  powi'rful  re- 
commendation^ he  got  admittance  info  tiolh 
the  great  arsenals  of  the  English  navy, 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  He  also  visited 
Bristol  and  Liverpool,  the  twochief  trading 
ports  next  to  London  ;  Birmingharu,  noted 

*  M.  Dupin  in  his  Memoirs  pays  eveiy 
where  with  the  greatest  pleasure  his  debt  «if 
gratitude  for  the  l>enevolence  auil  liberality  of 
these  two  gentlemeD,  as  well  as  of  their  fri«ids 
and  brother^engincers  AIM.  Nimino,  Jardiac, 
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for  its  beautiful  manaiWctures  \  Newcastle, 
justly  famed  for  extensive  and  valuable 
coal  pits;  Sunderland,  distineuished  by  her 
magnificent  iron  bridge,  under  which  ships 
of  4  to  500  tons  are  daily  sailing ;  Edin- 
burgh, become  by  the  culture  of  the 
•ciences,  the  Athens  of  the  north ;  Glas- 
gow, Dublin,  &c.— each  of  which  places  it 
by  turns  the  subject  of  the  most  valu- 
able descriptions  and  Interesting^  remarks. 
Everywhere  in  the  inland  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  sea-port  towns,  new  constructions 
and  numerous  establishments  evince  a  re- 
cent prosperity,  and  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  all  the  arts.  On  observing  these, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  which  has  produced  all  these  won- 
ders. It  is  the  same  which  in  France  170^ 
gave  to  France  such  a  superiority  in  the 
arts  of  war — necessity.  Great  Britain,  in 
her  turn,  attacked  by  the  whole  continent, 
could  only  oppose  the  efforts  of  her  trade 
and  industry ;  and  in  this  struggle,  which 
appeared  so  unequal,  the  friend  of  the  arts 
forgets  all  national  rivalry,  to  attend  only 
to  operations  and  works  which  atteat  the 
power  of  the  human  mind,  the.  benefit  of 
equitable  laws,  and  the  energy  of  national 
character* 

To  the  compendium  of  lK>tb  his  journeys 
the  author  has  subjoined  two  memoirs,  in- 
tended to  describe  two  magnificent  works 
which  are  now  in  execution  in  Great  Bri- 
tain—the Caledonian  canal,  and  the  jetty 
of  Plymouth. 

The  former,  which  has  been  planned  by 
Mr.  Telford,  a  very  skilful  engineer,  is  in- 
tended to  open,  through  a  very  singular 
valley  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a 
communication  between  the  North  and 
Atlantic  seas  by  a  canal,  which  from  its 
large  scale,  and  the  extensive  lakes  through 
which  it  passes,  should  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  aii  artificial  arm  of  the  sea,  on 
which  ships  of  4  and  500  tons  and  20  feet 
draught  of  water  can  sail. 

The  other  work,—the  jetty  at  Ply- 
mouth,— reminds  us  of  the  grand  works  at 
Cherbourg.  The  bold  conception  achieved 
at  ChertMurg,  of  founding  in  the  open  sea 
a  huge  mole,  an  artificial  island,  intended 
to  secure  a  space  of  water,  forming  a  road, 
against  the  wind  and  waves,  has  been  like- 
wise applied  at  Plymouth.  But  the  Eng- 
Ibh  had  not,  like  us,  large  and  expensive 
experiments  to  try,  in  oraer  to  construct 
that  mole  which  they  call  by  a  term  de- 
noting its  destination.  Break-water.  The 
mole,  erecte4  at  three  miles  from  the  lK>t- 
tom  of  the  road  (the  Sound),  stretches  to 
an  extent  of  4,200  feet  in  a  straight  chief 
line,  terminatcHd  by  two  short  ones  slightly 
directed  inwards,  between  which  and  the 


shore  there  are  two  passes,  one  westerly, 
the  other  easterly.  It  is  built  in  the  way 
termed  by  us  ^jnetresperduet,  with  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone,  of  more  than  20,000 
pounds  weight,  which  form  the  nucleus. 
The  hollow  and  uneven  parts  of  this  enor- 
mous heap  are  filled  up  by  smaller  blocks 
let  down  according  to  fixed  lines;  but 
confusedly,  and  as  it  were  given  up  to  the 
water  and  waves  to  be  enchased  and  sloped. 
This  huge  wall  rises,  or  rather  sinks,  to  a 
depth  of  57  feet,  and  is  300  feet  wide  at 
the  basis  and  30  at  the  top,  which  is  raised 
3  feet  only  above  the  level  of  spring- tides. 
This  stupendous  work,  planned  and  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Rennie,  hag  been  going  on 
these  five  years;  it  will  require  as  many 
years  more  to  be  finished,  and  an  expence 
of  1,000,000/.  sterling.  The  particvlar  de- 
scription of  all  the  means  used  for  the  ex- 
tracting, conveying*  and  launching  of  the 
enormous  blocks  of  stone,  is  executed  by 
M.  Dupin  with  the  utmost  care,  and  brings 
in  some  degree  the  reader  present  to  the 
execution  of  this  great  work,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
monuments  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Cyclopean  canstructione. 

It  is  chiefly  in  ynsidering  (as  the  author 
has  done  in  lx>th  tliese  descriptions)  a  great 
work  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  all  its  details, 
that  we  are  struck  with  the  perfection 
which  the  English  have  l>een  enabled  to 
give  to  most  of  their  machines,  and  to  the 
application  of  iuventtons  which  often  pro- 
duced in  French  soiC  could  not  thrive  there. 
To  this  the  essays  of  every  kind  which  the 
extension  of  English  industry  and  their 
numerous  establishments  allowed  them  to 
multiply,  must  undoubtedly  have  contri- 
buted. But  there  is  still  another  cause  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  difference  of  national 
character:  An  Englishman  is  satisfied  if 
he  has  added  any  improvement,  how  little 
soever,  to  a  machine,  to  an  invention; 
without  aspiring  to  make  it  his  own,  by 
changes  which  alter  it.  But  French  viva- 
city, or  another  too  common  disposition 
needless  to  be  insisted  on  here,  suits  t)etter 
with  another  course. 

To  the  extracts  of  his  journeys  in  Eng- 
land M.  Dupin  has  joined  seyeral  memoirs 
which  have  a  natural  connexion — that  of 
improvement  of  the  arts  in  public  works. 
We  may  chiefly  remark  a  description  of 
the  machines  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  exe- 
cuted at  Kochefort  upon  the  plans  of 
M.  Hubert;  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  timber,  made  by 
the  author,  the  results  of  which  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  confirmed  jn 
England;  lastly,  some  valuable  meoloiit 
on  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  sta* 
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bility  of  floatiRg  bodies,  to  the  tracing  of 
roads,  the  lowering  of  summits  and  filling 
of  hollows,  &c. — which  memoirs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 

Such  a  collection  of  memoirs,  by  a  skil- 
ful engineer  and  a  distinguished  writer,  in- 
tended as  a  description  of  the  ports  and 
great  hydraulic  works  in  a  country  where 
the  extension  of  industry,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  the  immensity  of  capital, 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  accomplish 
the  roost  magnificent  undertakings,  caunot 
fail  to  excite,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
attention  of  every  class  of  readers.  The 
interest  of  the  subject  will  possibly  cause 
them  to  regret  aometimea  not  to  find  in  a 
rapid  narration  more  detailed  particulars. 
It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  work  to  be  re- 
proached for  its  brevity:  besides,  the  rea- 
der must  remember  that  these  Memoirs 
are  only  the  introduction  to  the  complete 
relation  of  bis  journey  in  England,  which 
the  author  means  for  a  future  publication. 
What  he  has  already  imparted  to  us  about 
it,  ought  to  give  the  most  favourable  idea 
•f  the  manner  in  which  be  has  considered 
and  treated  such  a  valuable  subject,  and 
make  us  wish  that  he  may  soon  publish  bis 
principal  work.  * 

M.  Dupin*s  Memoirs  are  dedicated  to  a 
learned  engineer,  celebrated  for  the  great 
and  useful  applications  which  he  has  made 
of  theory  to  the  works  of  bis  art — the 
celebrated  M.  Prony. 


€tt  <!Erat]^erer. 

No,  XXill, 

**  lam  but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff.'' 

Anecdote  of  Morland. 
His  conduct  was  irregular  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  all  powers  of  description ; 
and  while  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the 
aonndnesa  of  his  judgment  never  forsook 
him  in  a  picture,  they  scarcely  ever  ac- 
companied him  in  any  other  employment, 
action,  or  sentiment  of  his  life.  Capable 
of  the  most  regular  and  profound  reflection 
on  every  thing  connected  with  his  art,  ca- 
pable even  of  the  clearest  distinctions  of 
moral  rectitude,  he  never  appears  to  have 
dedicated  a  single  leisure  hour  to  sober 
conversation  or  innocent  pleasantry,  to 
any  of  the  endearing  intercourses  of  do- 
mestic or  social  life,  or  to  any  rational 
purpose  whatever,  lie  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  spent  all  the  time  in 
which  he  did  not  paint,  in  drinking,  and 
in  the  meanest  dissipations,  with  persona 
the  most  eminent  he  could  select  for  igno- 


rance or  bratality ;  and  a  rabble  of  carten^ 
oxtlers,  butchers*  meii,8mogglir8,  poadiersi 
and  postillions,  were  constantly  in  hia 
company,  and  frequently  in  his  pay.  He 
was  found  at  one  time,  we  arc  told,  in  a 
lodging  at  Somers*  Town,  in  the  following 
must  extraordinary  circumstances: — Hia 
infant  child,  that  had  been  dead  nearly 
ihrcf  weeks,  Iny  in  its  coffin  in  one  corner 
of  the  room ;  an  ass  and  foal  stood  mancb- 
ing  barloy-straw  out  of  the  cradle ;  a  aow 
and  pigs  were  solacing  in  the  recesa  of  an 
old  cupboard ;  and  himself  whistling  over 
a  beautiful  picture  that  he  was  finiabiog  at 
bis  easel,  with  a  bottle  of  gin  bung  ap  on 
one  aide,  and  a  live  mouse  sitting  (or  ra- 
ther kicking)  for  his  portrait,  on  the  other ! 
On  Bishop  JeweL 

Holy  leamiog,  sacred  arts. 

Gifts  of  nature,  strength  of  part% 

Flueut  gracp,  an  humble  aind. 

Worth  reform'd,  and  wit  refioedy 

Swe€tne«s  both  io  tougoe  aod  peo« 

loBight  both  io  books  and  men ; 

Hopes  in  woe,  aud  fears  iu  weal. 

Humble  knowledge,  tprightly  zeal  ; 

A  lib'ral  heart,  and  free  from  gall. 

Close  to  friend,  and  tine  to  all ; 

Height  of  courage  in  imth's  duel. 

Are  Ihe  stones  that  made  this  JawUto 

Let  him  that  would  b<  tmly  bleat. 

Wear  this  Jewel  in  his  hieast. 

Wortkies  of  Dewm,foL  1701, 
The  Strmobeny. 

The  nature  of  this  creeping  plant  la  thus 
noticed  by  Sbakspcare,  who  saya  Henry 
V.Act.I.  Sc.  1.: 

The  Sirawkerr^f  grows  andenieatb  the  nettle. 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbour'd  by  fralt  of  basi*r  qnalily. 

The  same  poet,  in  a  pasaage  which  he 
has  veri6ed  from  one  of  our  old  biatorians 
has  preserved  a  fact,  by  which  it  ia  proved, 
that  this  fruit  has  been  cultivated  in  Lon- 
don, at  least,  ever  since  the  rclga  of 
Richard  the  Third— sec  the  play  of  that 
name.  Act  HI.  Sc.  4,  where  Gioater  thus 
addresses  the  Bishop  of  £ly : — 
My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  laat  id  Hotbora, 
I  saw  good  Strawberriet  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

An  old  writer  haa  made  the  following 
quaint  observation  on  the  stravk  berry : — 

*'  Goi)  mighi  have  made  a  btUer  berry 
t/um^  the  Strawberry,  but  certainly  ha  meter 
did" 

ItUroduftion  of  the  Umbrella. 

To  Jonas  Hanway,  we  owe  the  firat  in- 
trodnction  of  this  most  useful  article.  Ha 
had  seen  it  in  his  travels  in  Persia  used  as 
a  defence  against  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  i  and  converting  it  into  a  protection 
from  the  rain,  was  generally  mMed  as  he 
walked  on  a  wet  day  through  the  aireels  of 
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Loodon.  Now  the  poorest  cottager  fre- 
quently Itoasts  the  possessioil  of  a  conye- 
nieuce,  at  that  time  an  object  of  Qoiyersal 
curiosity  and  wonder-*a  lesson  this,  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  introduction  or  adop- 
tion of  a  thing  really  useful*  by  the  idle 
laugh  of  the  ignorant  and  tbonghtless. 

Albey  of  St.  Denit. 

The  foUowing  curious  description  of 
this  once  famous  abbey,  as  it  appeared  in 
1643,  is  talcen  from  'Evelyn's  Memoirs/  a 
woric  of  great  merit  and  interest: — 

'  l*he  church/  says  Mr.  £. '  is  now  390 
foote  long,  too  in  brodtb,  and  80  in  height, 
without  comprehending  the  cover ;  it  has 
a  very  high  shaft  of  stone,  and  the  gates 
are  of  brasse.    In  the  choir  are  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  most  ancient  kings :  without 
it  are  many  more:  amongst  the  rest  that 
of   Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  constable   of 
France,  in  the  chapell  of  Chas.  V.,  all  his 
posterity,  and  neere  him  the  magnificent 
sepulchre  of  Francis  L,  with  his  children, 
warres,  victories,  and  triumphs,  engraven 
in  marble.    Above  are  bodies  of  several 
saints ;  below,  under  a  state  of  blacli  vel- 
vet, the  late  Lewis  xiij.    Every  one  of 
the  10  chapels,  or  oratories,    had  seme 
saints  in  them ;  among  the  rest,  one  of  the 
Holy  Innocents.    The  treasury  is  in  the 
sacristy  above,  in  which  are  crosses  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  one  of  gold  three  feet  high. 
Amongst  the  still  more  valuable  reliques 
are  a  naile  from  our  Saviour's.  Cross,  in  a 
box  of  gold,  full  of  precious  stones;   a 
crucifix  of  the  true  wood  of  the  Crosse, 
carved  by  Po{>e  Clement  III.  inchased  in 
a  chrystal  covered  with   gold;  a  box   in 
which  is  some  of  the  Virgin's  hair;  some 
of  the  linen  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  wrapped  at  his  nativity;  in  a  huge 
reliquary,  modelled  like  a  church,  some 
of  our  Saviour^s  blood,  hair,  clothes,  lin- 
oen,  with  which  be  wiped  the  Apostles 
feet  \  with  many  other  equally  authentic 
reliques.    Amongst  the  treasures  is  the 
Crowne  of  Chailemagne,  his  7  fuote  high 
scepter  and  hand  of  justice,  his  sword, 
belt,  and  spurrs  of  gold ;  the  Crowne  of 
St.  Lewis,  cover'd  with  precious  stones, 
amongst  which  is  one  vast  ruby,  uncut,  of 
inestimable  value,  weighing  SOO  carratts 
(under  which  is  set  one  of  the  thorns  of 
our  blessed  Saviour's  crowne,)  his  sword, 
seal,  and  hand  of  justice.    The  2  crownes 
of  Hen.  IV.,  his  scepter,  band  of  justice, 
and  spurrs.    The  2  crownes  of  his  son 
Lewis.    In  the  cloak  royal  of  Aon  of  Brc- 
tagne,   is  a  very  great  and   rare  rubic. 
Divers  books  cover'd  with  solid  plates  of 
gold,  and  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Two  vases  of  beril),  2  ol  archate^  whereof 


one  is  esteemed  for  its  bignesse,  colour, 
and  carving  imboss'd,  the  best  now  to  be 
scene;  by  a  special  favour  I  was  permitted 
to  take  the  measure  and  dimensions  of  it; 
the  story  is  a  Bachanalia.  It  is  rjeally  an- 
tique. •  There  is  a  large  gundola  of  chry- 
solite, a  huge  urn  of  porphyry*  another  of 
chalcedone,  a  vasa  of  onyx,  the  largest 
I  had  ever  seen  of  that  stone ;  S  of  chrystal ; 
a  morsel  of  one  of  the  water-pots  in  which 
our  Saviour  did  his  first  miracle ;  the  effi- 
gies of  the  Queen  of  Saba,  of  Julius, 
Augustas,  Marc  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and 
others,  upon  zaphyrs,  topazes,  agates,  and 
cornelians;  that  of  the  Queen  of  Saba  has 
a  Morish  face;  those  of  Julius  and  Nero 
on  achates  rarely  coloured  and  cut.  A 
cup  in  which  Solomon  was  used  to  drinke. 
Apollo  on  a  great  amethyst.  There  lay  in 
a  window  a  miroir  of  a  kind  of  stone  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  poet  Virgil. 
Charlemagne's  cbessemen,  full  of  Arabig 
characters.  In  the  presse  next  the  doore, 
the  brass  lanthorn  full  of  chrystals,  said  to 
have  conducted  Judas  and  his  company  to 
apprehend  our  B.  S.  A  faire  unicorn's 
borne,  sent  by  a  King  of  Persia,  about 
7  foote  long.  In  another  presse  (over 
which  stands  the  picture,  in  oil,  of  their 
Orleans  Amazon  with  her  si^ord,)  the  ef- 
figies of  the  late  French  Kings  in  wax, 
like  ours  in  Westminster,  covered  with 
their  robes,  with  a  world  of  other  varieties. 

Literary  Shaemaken: 
The  fraternity  of  shoemakers  have,  un- 
questionably, given  rise  to  some  characters 
of  great  worth  and  genius.  The  late  Mr, 
Uoleroft  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  and 
though  he  was,  unhappily,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  infected  with 
French  principles,  yet  he  was  certainly  a 
man  of  great  genius,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  mora]  wriler.  His  dramatic  pieces  must 
rank  among  the  l>est  of  those  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Robert  Bloomfield  wrote  his 
poem  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,*'  while  em- 
ployed at  this  business,  and  Dr,  William 
Caretf^  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee, 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  Calcutta, 
and  the  able  and  indefatigable  translator  of 
the  Scriptures  into  many  of  the  eastern 
languages,  was  in  early  life  a  shoemaker 
in  Northamptonshire.  The  present  Mr. 
Giffordf  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the 
supposed  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
spent  some  of  bis  early  days  in  learning 
the  "  craft  and  mystery"  of  a  shoemaker, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  one  of  the  mosjt  interesting 
pieces  of  auto-biography  ever  penned,  and 
prefixed  to  his  nervoiia  and  elegant  version 
of  the  Great  Roman  Satirist 

Traitor's  Hill 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kentish  Town 
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is  Thtttors  Hilif  from  the  ele?ated  sammit 
of  which,  commanding  a  distiuct  view  of  th« 

?ropo8ed  scene  of  destruction,  Catesby  and 
iercy,  with  other  traitors,  it  is  said,  stood 
ID  expectation  of  witnessing  the  horrible 
event  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  ^ 

Anecdote  of  Thomas  Sheridam, 

The  only  son  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  He  early  entered  the 
army,  and  Liord  Moira,  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  Scotland^  appointed  him  one  of 
bis  aides-de-camp.  Having  contracted  the 
habit  of  keeping  bad  hours,  the  noble 
Earl  exposed  the  impropriety  of  such  con- 
duct in  the  following  very  gentle  but  most 
effectual  way.  In  the  capacity  of  aide-de- 
camp,  the  young  msn  resided  in  the 
splendid  mansion  of  his  patron;  and  one 
evening  bis  lordship,  purposely  sending  all 
the  servants  to  bed,  sat  up  himself  till  four 
or  five  in  the  morning,  when  Mr,  Sheri- 
dan, who  happened  to  be  the  junior  officer 
on  his  staff,  returned  in  high  spirits  from  a 
ball.  He  was  not  permitted  to  knock 
long,  for  his  illustrious  commander  obeyed 
the  first  summons  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude, and  going  down  with  a  couple  of 
candles,  ceremoniously  lighted  the  asto- 
Duhed  subaltern  to  his  bed-chamber. 
City  Gates  Sold, 

In  the  year  I760,  the  materials  of  the 
three  following  city  gates  were  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Blagdoo,  a  carpenter,  in  Coleman- 
•treet :— Aldgate,  for  1571.  90s.;  Cripple- 
gate,  91 1.;  Ludgate,  1481.  The  purchaser 
engaged  to  commence  the  removal  of  the 
two  first  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and 
Ludgate  on  the  4th,  and  to  clear  away  all 
the  rubbish,  &c.  in  two  months  from  those 
days. 

Lavender  cultivated. 

This  valuable  plant  (for  it  is  valuable  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its 
smell,)  will  flourish  on  soils  where  other 
plants  will  not.  We  have  heard  of  a  piece, 
of  chalk  land,  of  about  thirty  acres,  in 
Berkshire,  near  Henley  upon  Thames, 
which  had  been  tried  with  various  articles, 
and  would  not  produce  any  thing.  At 
length  it  was  planted  with  Lavender,  which 
succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  sold  yearly  to  a  perfumer,  who  dis- 
tils it  upon  the  spot,  and  gives,  upon  an 
average,  about  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 

crop.  .    «      .     . 

Superstition  of  the  Spamutrds. 
Tn  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris, 
there  are  two  folio  volumes,  the  Academy 
of  History,  which  treat  of  nothing  but  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  name 
for  the  glow-worm  j  dedicated  to  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  each  of  whom  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate dedication. 


INTERESTING    INTELLIGENCE 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS 

IN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

Pkohisivo  Pkogb.ks8  of  Rxuaiow. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all,  who  take  ao 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  religioD  In 
this  country,  to  ot)serve  that  the  condncton 
of  the  principal  schools  in  Calcutta  have 
so  generally  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Clergy  to  send  their  pupils  to  be  catechised 
at  the  Cathedral  during  the  present  seaaon 
of  Lent.  The  numtier  of  young  persona  of 
tK>th  sexes,  who  attended  yesterday  for 
that  purpose  from  ten  seminariesb  exceeded 
three  hundred  and  fifty ;  most  of  whom  are 
not  merely  able  to  repeat  the  catechism, 
but  evince  by  their  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  them,  that  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  meaning.  In  many  instances  their 
proficiency  is  far  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  from  their  years:  and  they  have 
almost  invariably  acquitted  themselves  in 
a  manner,  which  the  Bishop,  on  dismissing 
them,  has  been  pleased  to  mark,  by  ex- 
pressing his  warm  approbation  of  the  dili- 
gence displayed  by  their  teachers  in  dis- 
charging a  solemn  trust.    March  5,  IS  18. 

Organ  in  the  Scotch  Church. 
It  was  sarcastically  ok>served  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,  that  John  BulFs  sister.  Peg, 
would  dance  her  legs  off  to  the  notes  of  the 
Bag-pipe ;  but,  she  fainted  at  the  sound  of 
an  Organ.  Times  are  changed ;  and  the 
national  disposition  of  our  northern  breth- 
ren for  music  has  effected  the  introductioo 
of  it  into  public  worship,  at  this  remote 
residence.  In  March  last  the  New  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  was  opened  for  Divine  Wor- 
ship ;  in  presence  of  the  Hon.  the  Vice- 
President,  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart,  Member  of  the 
Council,  the  Magistrates  of  Calcutta,  and  a 
numerous  congregation.  Dr.  Bryce  preach- 
ed, from  1  Cor.  i.  91.  The  Organ  is  no- 
ticed ss  being  of  such  superior  powera; — 
that  we  insert  its  description  verbatitiu 

It  has  been  universally  allowed,  that  the 
Organ  has  hitherto  been  an  imperfect  in- 
strument, from  the  circumstances  of  its 
containing  only  twelve  sounds  within  the 
octave— this  number  not  being  sufllcient 
to  satisfy  the  ear  in  any  one  ikey,  whereas 
composers  have  written  in  twenty  four  keys 
for  it — and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  such  a  multi- 
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ude  of  combinations,  all  taken  from  an 
niperfect  arrangemfnt  of  sounds  even  in 
he  best  kev.  The  £u harmonic  Or^^an  pro- 
luces  ^e^y^rt  harmony  and  melody  iii  thiriy 
tySt  and  this,  by  introducing,  as  occasion 
nay  require,  thirty  nine  sounds  in  the  oc- 
ave,  by  means  of  pednls,  while  the  key- 
)oard  remains  always  the  same.  For  this 
ruly  important  and  scientific  improvement 
»f  that  noble  instrument,  the  world  is  iii- 
lebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  Liston,  of  Ecdes 
narhan,  [Jnlifhgowshire,  Scofl.ind.  This 
nstrument  was  built  under  Mr.  Listen's  in 
^peclioii.  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Kobsoii, 
^t.  Martin's  Lanei  London— and  the  sweet- 
iCR«i  of  the  tone  has  not  disgracterl  their 
ustly  earned  celebrity  in  the  Knglish  me« 
ropolis.  In  thene  respects  this  organ  stands 
iltogtther  unrivalled.  It  is  true,  that  fhr- 
icimait  voice,  as  also  the  instruments  of  the 
\o\  kind,  are  capable  of  producinj^  an  per- 
ert  harmony  or  melody— but  were  thr 
)cst  sin^irers  or  performers  to  attempt  to 
ustain  a  chord  for  a  few  seconds  only  with 
his  organ,  they  would  lose  much  by  the 
rompari(»on.  The  swell  ha^  not  been 
miitted  here — but  this  advantage  it  has  in 
ronimon  with  other  instruments  of  the 
;ame  kind. 

Widows'  Burning:  Petition  against. 
The  following  Article  shews  that  some 
novements  have  taken  place  among  the 
latives  of  India,  with  intent  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  Widows*  burning  themselves 
>n  the  piles  of  their  deceased  husbauds: — 
hat  the  government  has  interfered  ;  and, 
he  desired  abolition  may  be  hoped  for, 
eventually.  The  Y^etitiou,  praying  for  re- 
)eal  of  the  orders  has  not  reached  us. 

We  learn  ^from  the  Calcutta  Journals, 
bat  *'  a  petition  counter  to  that  of  those 
latives  who  prayed  for  a  repeal  of  the  or- 
lers  of  government,  restricting  the  privi- 
ege  of  suicide  of  widows  to  such  cases 
>iily  are  authorised  by  the  Hindoo  Shasturs, 
s  now  in  circulation  for  signature. 

This  petition,  declares  the  conviction 
\f  the  subscribers  to  be,  that  the  priucipa! 
uthorities  of  the  Hindoo  religion  altoge- 
her  forbid  the  burning  of  women,  on  the 
uiieral  piles  of  their  husbands^that  those 
egislators  of  inferior  authority,  who  have 
iiithorised  the  practice,  wrote  in  a  different 
ige,  when  many  similar  sacrifi  jcn,  forbid- 
len  to  the  race  of  mankind  in  the  present 
ige  (Kali  Yoog)  were  common ;  such  as 
lumaii  sacrifices,  leaping  from  precipicea, 
Ice. — and  that  even  they  recommended  a 
ife  of  austerity  as  more  meritorious  than 
ucb  self-dettructioD. 


"Upon  these  grounds,  tbey  pray  that 
such  further  meaaurea  to  check,  if  not  en* 
tirely,  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices  so  revolt- 
ing to  homanity,  may  be  adopted  as  the 
government  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  expe- 
dient." 

Zenana  tiolated. 

Nothing  in  private  houses,  or  in  Royal 
palaces,  is  so  sacred,  as  the  Zenana,  or  fe- 
male apartments ;  and  very  strong,  indeed, 
must  be  the  motives  which  authoi  ize  their 
violation.  We  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  following  article,  or  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular!  of  the  tran- 
saction ;  we  give  it  as  it  has  come  to  our 
hands. 

Bengikl  Hurkaru,  April  4,  1818.— Our 
(orrespondent  confirms  the  seizure  of  the 
Na^pore  R'^jah,  who  was  taken  by  Capt. 
Browne  in  his  zenana  (where  Capt.  B.  was 
pretty  severely  handled  by  the  ladies)  and 
th»  Rajah  is  now  on  his  way  to  Benares,  a 
pr.'soner  under  a  strong  escort. 

Want  of  speedy  assistance  in  ease  of  fire, 

**  During  the  thunder  storm  on  Friday 
night,  one  of  the  H.  C/s  Salt  Golas  at 
Sulkea,  was  struck  by  lightening;  the 
building  being  composed  of  common  straw 
and  mat  materials,  took  fire,  and  the  con- 
flagration raged  with  considerable  fury  for 
half  an  hour;  affording  at  one  time  the 
utmost  alarm  for  the  sa^ty  of  Messrs.  Kyd 
and  Co.*s  dock  yard  :  not  indeed  without 
just  grounds;  the  contiguity  of  the  danger 
being  such,  that  the  flaming  thatch  and 
the  premises  in  question,  were  only  divided 
by  a  wall ;  but  fortunately,  the  prompt 
and  able  assistance  rendered  on  the  occa- 
sion by  some  brawny  seamen,  together 
with  the  rain,  which  opposed  the  dan- 
gerous element — and  baffled  a  ready  com- 
munication, stopped  the  mischief  where  it 
originated :  only  two  of  the  Golas  having 
been  consumed. 

**  lu  a  place  which  has  of  late  years  be- 
come the  local  seat  of  extensive  establish- 
ments, connected  with  the  maritime  and 
mercantile  pursuits  of  the  commuirty,  and 
involving  a  notable  share  of  individual  and 
public  interest,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a  more  eflicient  establishment  is  not 
maintained  for  water  or  fire  engines.  Those 
employed  on  the  present  occurrence 
were  of  little  use.  Owing  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  an  insufficiency  of  men  to  drag 
them,  they  did  not  reach  the  place,  till 
other  exertions  purely  adventitious,  had 
subdued  the  danger;  and  then,  the  benefit 
which  their  presence  should  hate  yielded* 
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seemed  pmlyied  from  want  of  BhiBtiet  to 
flllthem^  although  the  rifer.U  hardly  60 
yards  from  tlie  spot  where  the  fire  waa  to 
have  been  extinguished* 


We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  no- 
tice the  wonderful  increase  of  trade»  with 
the  cooseqnent  flourishing  state  of  the  art 
of  ship  building,  at  the  Port  of  Calcutta : 
how  changed  since  the  affair  of  the  Black 
Hole,  and  the  victory  and  vengeance  of 
CH ve  1  That  a  city  should  spring  up  arouad 
the  seat  of  the  General  Government  is  no 
more  than  natural:  that  a  noble  river 
should  give  an  impetus  to  an  extensive 
Commerce,  and  that  the  Builders  should 
vie  on  the  subject  of  large  Vessels,  with 
Bombay,  or  any  other  port  in  India,  might 
readily  be  expected:  of  this,  a  striking 
proof  is  now  arrived  in  £ngland-*tbe 
Hastings;— of  which  Calcutta  has  boasted; 
and  not  without  reason. 

The  following  list  shews  the  number  and 
description  of 

SHIPPING 

BELONOING  TO  THE  PORT  OF  CALCUTTA^ 

January  J818. 
Of  700  tons,  and  upwards  '»•• 

650 and  upwards  ••• 

600 and  upwards  — 

500 and  upwards  — 

400*^***--and  upwards  — 

S00« and  upwards  — 

?00 and  upwards  ••• 

100»* and  upwards  ••• 

100  infra  ^ 

Navigated  by  Europeans,  including 

Commanders  and  Oflicers 1020 

Natives • 5918 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  is  not 

less  than  176 

The  number  of  persons  employed  is 

nearly  7000 

The  number  of  tons  is  at  least 59400 

Beside  craft  of  various  descriptions. 

LATEST   INTELUOENOB    FROM  PERSIA. 

In  a  late  paper  of  our  Political  Peris- 
cope, the  writer  hinted  at  transactions 
which  had  passed  in  Persia*  and  at  the 
present  political  disposition  of  that  Court. 
Further  particulars  have  since  come  before 
the  public,  of  which  we  present  authentic 
details.  They  are  derived  from  different 
sources ;  but  all  agree  in  the  principal  facts. 


5 
8 
8 
26 
18 
19 
33 
33 
12 


Our  letteiB  from  Persia  extend  to  the  end 
of  January.  The  most  important  ioteUi- 
gence  from  that  quarter  relates  to  the  Rus- 
sian EmftMssy,  which  has  actually  left 
Persia  without  having  effected  any  material 
object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  positive  refusal  of 
General  Jermaloff  to  touch  upon  any  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  restoration  of  ter- 
ritory, led  to  hu  dismissal.  The  Persians 
ventured  to  talk  in  a  high  and  dignified 
tone,  and  finding  that  the  Russians  would 
not  listen  to  the  topics  they  were  anxious 
to  discuss,  his  Majesty  referred  the  Amt>as- 
sador  for  a  final  arrangement  to  his  son 
Abbas  Mirza«  Prince  of  Azer-baijam.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
courteous  mode  of  dismissal,  and  this 
Prince*  who  from  the  frontier  situation  of 
his  territory,  and  his  continual  aquabUes 
with  the  Russians,  was  fully  prepared  to 
second  the  views  of  his  Royal  Father,  very 
soon  got  relieved  from  their  unpleasant 
visitor.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Am- 
bassador into  Tabreez,  Abbas  Mirza  bad 
betrayed  strong  marks  of  dissatisfsction  to 
his  illustrious  guest,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  discussions  t)etween  them  on 
the  plains  of  Sooltamah,  were  not  of  the 
most  cordial  description. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  Bosbire 
that  General  Jermaloff,  on  his  return  to 
Tabreei^  had  demanded  the  restoratioB  of 
all  the  Russian  prisoners  and  deserters — 
and  in  answer  to  this  demand  the  Prince 
had  declared  that  no  subject  of  Russia 
should  l>e  constrained  to  atay  in  Peraia,  and 
ttiat  all  who  wished  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country  were  at  full  liberty  to  do  to. 
Not  one  of  the  Russians,  however,  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  but  pre- 
ferred the  Persian  service,  and  this  drcnaa- 
atance  with  the  Princess  reply,  appears  to 
have  expedited  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
bassy from  a  country  which  it  had  estcrcd 
with  the  most  sanguine  ezpectatidna. 

From  these  occurrences  and  transactions 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  Persia  begins  to 
feel  the  danger  of  admitting  further  en- 
croachnients  on  l^r  north-west  frontier— 
and  although  of  herself  she  has  no  power 
or  resources  to'  contend  against  so  strong  a 
rival  as  Russia,  there  is  little  doubt  of  her 
resolving  at  last  to  benefit  in  earnest  by  her 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  Aware  of 
this  necessity,  the  King  of  Persia  has, 
nominated  Mirza  Abul  Hussan  Khan, 
the  former  Ambassador  to  our  Court,  a  se- 
cond time  to  that  important  post.  At  the 
date  of  our  letters,  the  Miroa  waa  at  Isfa- 
han preparing  for  his  jouiney,  and  had 
written  from  thence  to  our  Resident,  an- 
nouncing his  approaching  departure. 
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The  Prinoe  of  SMrtiB  tN9  on  hif  tour  of 
observation  tbipiigh  hk  Pro^lKe  of  Vlirs, 
aod  WM  expected  to  viait  Buebke.  Hia 
progrosi  is,  boweyer,  ao  devaatatiog,  Ibat 
preienti  have  already  been  offered  to  avert 
the  threatened  calaniily.  The  Shaikhs 
too,  are  afraid  tbftt  he  aiay  attempt  to  aub- 
▼ert  their  pieaent  power,  aod  are  on  Ibat 
accoant  most  anxious  to  keep  their  Royal 
Master  at  a  distance* 

Notwithstanding  the  abrupt  departure 
of  the  Russian  Embassy,  a  Charfj^  d*Afi>iir8 
from  St.  Peterabnrgh,  ia  expeeted  in  the 
course  of  the  spriDfi;,  who  is  to  remnin  at 
the  Court  of  the  Shah. 

MADRAS. 

NEW   SCOTCH    cnURCH. 

The  foundation    atone  of  the   Scotch 
Cbnrch  at  this  Presidency  was  laid  on 
Moadsy,  April  6.    Major  de  HatiHaftd, 
the  architect,  produced  a  plate  of  brass, 
on  which  was  eilfi^rateil  a  suitable  iifaerfp 
tion,  on  one  aide  in  English,  and  on  the 
other  in  Latin,  and  also  a  scroll,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  intended  edifice,  a 
plan  of  it,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  erecting  it.    In  the   presence  of  the 
{spectators,  the  scroll,  with  speeidiens  of 
the  Rogllah  and  Madf«!l  toin^  (ftlso  de- 
scribed in  it),  was  seated  op  in  a  bottle, 
which,  with  the  plate  of  brass,  was  depo- 
sited under  the  site  of  the  steeple,  And  otcr 
them  the  foundation  stone  was  laid.    The 
anmcf  of  "8t.  Andrew^a  Cbnrcir  wars  then 
fl^ven  to  the  building,  and  a  prayer  was 
oflV*red  up  by  the  Eov.  Dr.  Allan,  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Scotch  congregation. 

CEYLON. 

ARcwwacoiiinr  iMtiTVTB*. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prinoe  R<!|ent, 

trttng  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 

lis  Ma>t4y,  baa  been  pleated  to  oomtitnte 

71  thin  his  Majesty's  Territories  in  tbe  Is- 

and   of  Ceylon,  an  Archdeaeoniy  to  be 

tiled  tbe  Archdeaconry  Of  Colombo,  and 

>  be  Mihject  and  subordinate  during  his 

Iajesty*8  fvleiiMire  to  the  Spiritual  Sfttd  Ec- 

(«aiA«tienl  Jurisdtction  of  the  BMiop  df 

alcutta,  and  to  nominate  and  appouit  the 

foiioutable  and  ftey.  Thos.  James  Twisel- 

o.  Clerk,   M.A.  to  be  Archd«it«o«  of 

e  Archdeaconry  of  Ccdombn. 

CAPE  OP  GOOD  ttOrtJ. 

COtONir  ABitltnOirSD. 

The  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  ottr 
adera  will  remember,  was  occupied  ab«)ut 
fear  ag^o  by  a  detachment  from  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  accompanied  by  artificers 
d  labonrers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
mail  colony,  which  mi{^f  bb  nyefol  to 
veUroandingtfaeCapo^  The  Btimpton, 


lately  toilched  ti  thn  tiTlkifd,  exptrcting 
to  find  tbe  Httte  colony  still  there,  in  or- 
der to  aaoertatin  the  eorreotneta  of  ber 
time-keeperai  and  to  endeavonr  to  procure 
a  few  caaks  of  water*  7'he  people  who 
went  on  shore,  however,  found  only  two 
men,  a  woman  and  a  child  remaining,  the 
colony-  having  been  broken  Up,  and  every 
thing  conveyed  baek  tothe  Cape  by  H.  M. 
ship  Eurydice,  a  few  days  before  their 
arrival.  The  indeneney  of  the  climate  aa 
well  as  its  not  being  of  the  expected  utiljtyy 
bad  caused  tbe  Cape  Government  to  order 
the  removal  of  the  colony. 


INSGRIPTIOlf 

For  the  entranc*  of  lAc  FUkt  df  #*»  Mt.atm.'Utd 
Xing,  nemr  Porlock,  Somtnet, 

BY  JAS*   JKHIIIIiea, 

[It  may  be  necemry  to  Inftyrm  tbe  reader  #bo  ia  laac- 
qaalnted  with  thla  part  of  England,  that  tbe  ro- 
manUc  teat  of  Lord  Kiag,  alluded  to  in  thefatiowiaf 
poem,  is  sitaated  in  one  of  the  moat  pktnrmM 
parta  of  tbe  Weit  of  England,  and  that  the  whole  of 
tile  ncigfabonrhood  aronnd  Porloek,ia«M|M8ttoaabl7  « 
one  of  the  most  brantital  spots,  althoogh  littlt 
known,  of  which  Great  Britain  can  boast.} 

YoirrH  may  here,  in  tip-toc  mood,  . 

List  the  BODgs  of  solitude. 

And,  beside  the  murmuring  rill^ 

Lead  fair  pleasure's  daace  at  wtU. 

Age  may  here  all  hoary  bend. 

And  mnse  open  hb  latter  end  ; 

Free  from  all  the  scorpion  stinp. 

Which  bufcy  life  too  often  brings* 

Lore  nay  here  serenely  pure. 

Nor  rudely  bold,  oor  mote,  demurei  . 

Whisper  soft  as  aepbyr^s  breath, 

The  vow  sincere  in  life  or  death. 

Friendbhip  hallowed  here  may  stand*, ' 

And  lead  along  her  chosen  band. 

Point  to  yonder,  brow  sobline, 

Which  long  has  steod  t  V  amanlts  of  Time  • 

Or  beckon  where  tbe  branching  oak. 

The  stream's  meandering  course  has  faiokiC  - 

Delight  may  here,  with  maoy  a  smilcy 

The  brow  of  wrinkled  care  beguile. 

And  polofing  o'er  the  wavy  deep. 

Bid  the  lorn  maiden  cease  to  weep : 

For,  borne  upon  the  wiad^s  fair  wings, 

Yon  bark  her  promised  lover  brings ; 

Whilst  hope  her  pennons  spreads  On  &igb,   > 

And  answers  to  delight  a  sigh. 

Come  youth — come  age— come  friendship 

too,  . 
Such  scenes  as  these  are  made  for  you! 
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Come  loTC,  deUgbt»  and  hope,  aloof, 
And  list  my  minrtrel's  eehoing  loag ! 
Picsiding  gvordiMi  of  tbe  plaer, 
UoMen  1  wail  with  special  grace; 
Tour  every  fooUtep  to  attend, 
Or  ap  the  hill  or  mountain  wend ; 
My  fairy  form  ii  ever  neac^ 
Come,  trip  along,  and  enter  here. 


DECEMBER. 
Dark  ie  the  mom  and  tfaro'  the  air. 
The  epirit  of  the  tempesk  flies  *, 
Katnie,  of  late  to  hrif  ht  and  fair, 
Adorned  with  flowers  of  thousand  dyes 

All  heauteoos  to  the  view, 
Now,  shrinking  from  the  tyrant  blast, 
Appears  a  desolated  wasU, 
And  reads  this  lesson  to  tnc  mind  ; 
Such  is  the  fate  of  human  kind, 

So  aorrowfnl,  yet  tme. 

The  voice  of  melody,  thai  late 
Re-echoed  to  the  listening  grove, 
Has  it  alas!  so  short  a  date- 
Is  all  on  which  we  6v  our  love 

So  perishiog  and  frail  ? 
'Tis  bat  as  yesterday,  tbe  dcene 
In  varied  robes  of  cheerful  h^rern. 
From  early  mom  to  closing  day, 
Looked  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  gay, 

And  told  a  lovelier  tale. 

December  comes— and  at  bil  call, 
The  genius  of  the  stem  awakes : 
Flow*rs  lade,  and  leaves  deciduous  falU- 
The  vision  flies— the  inchaotment  breaks 

And  vanishes  away. 
Now  drenched  with  cold  and  cheerless  rains, 
The  Shepherd  'tends  his  fleecy  Care,. 
And  wetshod  traverses  the  plains. 
Awhile  with  summeiw4ieauty  fair. 
In  hks  sad  eye  and  aching  breast. 
In  fill— this  moral  suods  confest. 
That  Life's  a  Summer's  day* 

OLD   CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
Lordlings,  from  a  distant  home, 
To  seek  old  Christinas  are  we  come, 

Who  loves  our  minstrelsy ; 
And  here,  unless  report  mis-say. 
The  grey-beard  dwells;  and  on  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wassel,  ever  gay. 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

Lordlings.  list,  for  we  tell  you  tfue  ; . 
Christmas  loves  tbe  jolly  crew 


Poetry.  1^^*^ 

That  cWady  eaee  defy : 
His  liberal  board  is  deftly  ^icad 
With  manchet  loaves  and  waatel4iread ; 
His  guests  with  fish  and  flesh  are  fed. 

Nor  lack  the  stately  pye. 

Lordlings,  it  is  our  hosf  s  command. 
And  Christmas  joins  bim  hand  In  band. 

To  drain  tbe  brimming  bowl : 
And  I'll  be  foremost  to  obey : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away. 
For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day. 

And  sways  without  contronK 

Now  «MWf  eS  to  yon  all !  and  merry  may  ye  be; 
But  foul  that  wight  befall,  who  drinit  not 
keatih  to  wot  \ 


ON  OBSERTING  A  FROIT-TREE  IN 
BLOOM. 
Awake,  thou  sleeper,  view  the  budding  apray, 
Its  bkiom  unfolding  to  tbe  light  of  day  ; 
Delightful  woody  garland  of  the  year. 
Oh!  cursive  fancy,  be  by  reason  led— 
Where  are  thy  phantom  hopea?— wbnt,  are 
they  fled? 
Ah  1  tiembltng  passions  coolly  bid  me  hear 

Here,  nature  cries,  this  munt  for  ever  be 
Ere  the  ripe  fruit  makes  known  tbe  doubtful 
tree; 
Know  too,  the  bqd  of  Grace  must  break 
with  care ; 
That  angels  pure  may  see  Faith's  barmlcfls 

bloom. 
Mature  to  frait  of  duty  on  the  tomb. 
And  thou  in  Christ  triumphing  o'er  de- 
spair. 

ODE  FOR  THE  2&th  OCTOBER. 
This  was  a  day  of  Jubilee, 

A  day  to  every  Briton  dear ; 
But  now,  unmeet  tbe  sound  of  glee,. 
*Tis  ballow'd  with  a  silent  tear ; 
That  **  God  would  save,**  no  more  the  pmyer» 
We  only  ask,  that  Heav'n  would  spare. 

Oh»  honourM  be  that  aged  head. 

White  with  venerable  snowa 
That "  fonr  score  years*'  have  sternly  abed  -, 
Oh,  doubly  houour'd  be  the  woes 
That  left  him  hot  a  shadowy  throne 
In  storms,  in  darknem,  and  atone. 

And  yet,  tho**'  quench'd  those  orbs*'  in  night» 
Tho*  lost  that  mind  in  deepest  shade. 

Celestial  visions,  pure  and  bright. 
And  angel  visits  duly  paid. 
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Mty  break  on  Ibii  dark  wlnt'ry  state, 
Aod  cheer  the  blind,  tbe  insulate. 

Ob»  God !  if  such  commuolon  be 

Tbe  solaee  of  bis  looelioessy 
If  hit  higb  converse  be  wttb  tbee 
And  angels,  « bo  bis  visions  bless. 
Then  who  would  snob  illosion  break  ? 
Ob,  who  would  bid  sucb  dreamer  wake  I 

Peace  be  with  tbee,  afllicted  sire  \ 

Howe'er  from  reason's  path  astray, 
May  heav*n  still  lend  its  pillared  fire 
To  guide  tbee  on  thy  lonely  way ; 
Fill  thy  soul  here  with  tbongbts  sublime, 
Aod  loose  thee  in  its  own  good  time. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  SUN-DIAL. 
Mortal,  while  tbe  sunny  beam, 

Tells  tbee  bere,  bow  time  is  gliding ; 
Haste  the  moments  to  redeem. 

For  eternity  providing. 

Winters  pMS,  and  aprings  renew, 

In  mntwrity  advancing, 
Toath,  to  pleasure  sighs  "  Adieu/* 

In  tbe  fields  of  cbildbood  dancing. 

Manhood  sinks  to  boury  age, 

And  a  uight  that  baa  no  morning; 

Oh,  let  Wisdom  now  engage, 

Hear  ber  dictates,  and  take  warning! 

Wisely  still  tbe  moments  use, 
Man  is  every  moment  dying ; 

While  this  tablet  you  peruse, 
Ob,  remember  time  is  flying. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  LEE. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Shropshire  Aaxiliary  Bible  Society,  lately 
held  at  Shrewsbury,  the  following  very 
ioteresting  account  of  the  extraordinary 
talents  and  acquirements  of  the  Rev.  Sam. 
Lee  was  given  from  the  chair,  by  tbe  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Cor  bet  t : — 

Before  I  proceed  to  move  that  the  able 
ftnd  satisfactory  report  we  have  just  heard 
read  be  printed,  I  cannot  but  advert  to 
;liat  part  of  it  that  records  the  sermons  re- 
cently preached  at  St  Chad's  church,  in 
his  town,  for  the  benefit  of  this  institu- 
ion.  You  have  heard  that  the  sum  then 
:ollected  was  greater  than  had  been  before 
eceived  by  us  upon  any  similar  occasion, 
lod  that  the  preachers  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Lee,  and  Mr.  Laiigley.  Of  Mr.  Langley 
t  would  be  indecorous  in  me  to  say  much 
it  this  time,  for  he  is  present ;  but  his  me- 


rits are  well  known  to  as  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  thissociety^one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  whose  zealous  affection  for  this 
cause,  and  to  whose  gratuitous  labours  in 
it  we  are  very  deeply  indebted.  But  Mr.  * 
Lee  is  not  present,  and  at  the  mention  of 
his  name  I  may  well  say,  as  the  Roman 
historian  did  at  the  mention  of  the  names 
of  Cato  and  of  Ctesar,  *•  Quonimm  ret  ob^ 
tuierat  nlentio  praterire  nonjvit  eontiliamJ^ 
But  I  go  further :  I  not  only  think  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me  to  pass  over  In  silence  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lee,  thus  brought  before  us, 
but  I  gladly  seise  the  opportunity  of  ex* 
pressing;  my  admiration  at  the  fare  talents 
with  which  he  is  endowed ;  and,  unable  as 
I  am  to  do  justice  either  to  the  powers  of 
his  mind  or  the  goodness  of  his  disposition; 
incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  point  oot 
either  tbe  extent  of  his  learning,  or  the 
piety  of  its  application ;  yet,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  act  from  motives  entirely  disioterested, 
that  I  may  be  suspected  of  speaking  with 
some  bias  upon  this  subject,  when  I  an- 
nounce Mr.  Lee  as  a  native  of  the  parish 
wherein  I  waa  born,  and  wherein  I  have 
continued  to  reside ',  and  it  mighty  be  sap- 
posed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  1  was 
early  acquainted  with  the  promise  oT  so 
rich  an  harvest  *,  that  I  was  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  such  unlooked-for  erudition. 
But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  The  only 
education  Mr.  I^e  received  among  us  waa 
that  of  a  village  school,  where  nothing 
more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  and  he  left  this  school  at  12 
years  of  age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpen- 
ter and  builder,  under  hia  ingenious  and 
respectable  relative,  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  of 
this  town;  and  it  was  not  till  years  after 
this  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  acquiring 
foreign  languages;  and  then  it  was  with 
such  singleness  of  heart  that  he  pursued  his 
object,  that  he  neither  sought  nor  accepted 
opportunities  of  communicating  it;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  six  years, 
and  then  by  chance,  that  I  found  out  that 
he  had  in  that  space  taught  himself  to  read 
and  to  write  in  J<atin,  in  Greek,  and  in  He- 
brew :  he  had  taught  himself  the  Chaldee, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan  languages— > 
and  all  this  unaided  by  any  instructor; 
lincheered  by  any  literary  companion ;  un- 
inflaenced  by  the  hope  either  of  profit  or 
of  praise.  And  here  let  me  pause  at  this 
very  singular  feature  in  the  portrait  I  am 
endeavouring  to  delineate :  for  where  shall 
we  meet  with  a  devotion  to  letters  so  soli- 
tary or  so  pore?  I  know,  indeed,  that 
instances  are  not  unfreqoent  where  tbe  mind 
has  arisen  superior  to  itsoriginal  destination, 
or  where  eminence  has  l^en  attained  un- 
der circumstances  adverse  tad  uofavorable. 
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But  we  more  generally  find  that  a  foonda- 
tion  hat  been  laid ;  and  that  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  scholars, 
have  gone  through  the  regular  routine  of 
classical  education*  or  have  been  assisted 
by  masters  of  superior  ability.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  James  Crichton*  of 
Ciume,  in  Scotland,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  '*  the  Admirable  Crichtoo,'*  in  the 
list  of  whose  tutors  we  find  the  name  even 
of  Buchanan.  And  having  introduced  the 
mention  of  this  extraordinary  peraon,  this 
**  Phsanix  of  Literature/'  as  he  is  desig- 
nated by  one  of  his  Biographers,  1  wouM 
willingly  run  some  parallel  between  him 
and  Mr.  Lee;  for  though  compariaona  are 
justly  aaid  to  be  odioua,  yet  if  I  take  my 
example  fW>m  the  l6th  century,  I  shall 
scarcely  be  accuaed  of  ainning  againat  the 
apirit  of  thia  wholeaome  proverbt  more  ea- 
(iectally  aa  my  object  ta  merely  that  of  elu* 
cidation  ;  nor  ia  it  neceaaary  for  my  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  to  depreciate  the  pane- 
gyrics of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  or  of  the 
authorities  he  quotes,  by  the  more  aot>er 
criticiam  of  Dr.  Kippia ;  for  I  know  not 
that  the  warmeat  admirera  of  the  admira- 
ble Crichton  have  advanced  any  thing 
ooncerntng  him,  a  few  hyperboKcal  exprea- 
aiona  excepted,  that  ia '  superior  to  what 
Mr.  Lee  either  has  done,  or  may  well  be 
auppoaed  capable  of  doing,  if  he  thought 
right  and  fit  ao  to  do.  Mr  Crichton  then 
waa  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  and  hereditary  fortune»  and  there- 
for^  we  may  presume,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  living  assistance  1  have  mentioned,  he 
waa  amply  supplied  with  the  uaual  helpa 
•nd  incitementa  to  learning,  and  that  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  ia  moat  ductile  and 
open  to  auch  purauits ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Mr.  Lee  oppressed  with  the 
cares  and  labours  of  life;  without  any 
living  assistant  whatsoever ;— without  the 
atimulous  either  of  hope  or  of  fear ;  seek- 
ing concealment  rather  than  the  smile  of 
approbation,  and  very  acautily  aupplied 
with  the  neceaaary  material ;  for  Mr.  Lee'a 
earninga  at  this  time  were  barely  sufficient 
to  the  poorest  maintenance,  yet  he  spared 
from  this  pittance  to  purchase  auch  a 
grammar  aa  could  he  met  with  upon  the 
book  atalla  of  thia  town  ;  and  when  he 
had  read  through  a  volume  procured  in  a 
similar  manner,  he  waa  forced  to  pay  it 
away  again,  aa  part  of  the  price  of  the  next 
book  he  wished  to  purchase.  Here,  then, 
ia  a  string  of  difficulties  surmounted  by 
Mr.  Lee,  which  Mr.  Crichton  had  not  to 
combat.  —  Again,  it  ia  aaid  that  Mr 
Crichton*a  learning,  however  atupendoua, 
waa  not  acquired  by  the  aacrificc  of  any  of 
those  pleaaurca  in  which  youth  naually  in- 


dulgea,  or  by  the  omiaiioii  of  tuy  of  tboee 
accompllahmenta  in  which  it  l>ecomcs  a 
gentleman  to  excel.— Now  ao  far  as  thia 
marks  out  the  interruptions  gireii  to  Mr. 
Criohtoo*s  severer  rtodiea,  we  ahall  find 
those  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  least  equally  broken 
in  upon,  and  that  from  causes  much  more 
imperative.  Mr.  Lee  had  not  to  balance 
t>etween  reading  and  relaxation;  he  bad 
to  pasa  from  bodily  fatigue  to  mental  exer- 
tion—for he  omitted,  during  the  six  years 
I  have  mentioned,  none  of  the  houra  usually 
appropriated  to  manual  labour;  he  retired 
regularly  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
he  suffered,  during  thia  time,  from  a  com- 
plaint in  his  eyea;  and  of  the  inadequate 
leiaure  thna  left  him,  part  even  of  that  waa 
dedicated  to  what  mav  ft>e  deemed  accom- 
pliahment ;  ao  that  it  doea  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Crichton  either  read  or  reniemt>errd 
with  greater  rapidity  than  Mr.  Lee  baa  done. 
And  when  Mr.  Lee  exchanged  hia  traile  for 
the  aaperintendenoe  of  a  obarity  aehool. 
hta  honra  were  not  much  «Bore  at  hia  own 
diapoaal.  It  waa  at  thia  time  that  that 
well-known  and  mach  teapected  Oriental 
acbolar,  Dr.  Jonatbao  Scott,  one  while 
Persian  Secretary  to  Mr.  Haatinga,  in  India, 
farniabed  Mr.  Lee  with  an  Arable  Gramg 
mar;  and  he  had  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  life,  the  pleaanre  of  converain^  npon 
the  atttdy  In  which  ho  waa  engaged ;  and 
it  is  to  thia  auapiciona  eircumatanoo,  im- 
proved, aa  it  waa,  by  the  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency of  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  one  hand  (for 
in  a  few  mootha  be  n  as  oiq>able  of  readii^^, 
writing,  and  compoaing  in  both  Arabic 
and  Poraic),  and  to  the  unremitting  kind- 
neaa  of  Dr.  Scott  on  the  other,  that  we 
may  attribute  Mr.  Lce*a  subsequent  en- 
gagement with  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, his  admiaaion  at  Qaeen*a  College* 
Cambridge,  and  bis  ordination  aa  a  Mini- 
ster of  the  Established  Cbnrch.  Bat  In 
defence  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  aasert* 
I  must  endeavor  to  draw  thia  parallel  some- 
what cloaer.  One  of  the  Admiral  Crich- 
ton*a  historians  aska.  Whether  it  does  not 
surpass  comprehension  that  in  his  2 1st 
year  he  should  be  master  of  ten  different 
langnagea,  and  perfectly  well  aeen  in  Phi- 
losophy, the  MathematicSi  Theology,  the 
Belles  Lettres,  and  other  sciences?  Nov 
I  will  endeavor  to  take  these  attribatea  in 
(he  order  in  which  I  have  qnotod  tbem.— 
And,  1st,  aa  to  languagea:— If  Mr.  Crich- 
ton began  hia  grammar  at  aix  years  of  age, 
a  auppoaition  by  no  means  improbable, 
conaidering  the  aptnesa  of  the  acbolar,  bis 
station  in  life,  and  the  practice  of  the 
times,  we  shall  then  find  that  the  high 
degree  of  knowledge  we  have  related  was 
aoqalred  In  about  15  3  ears ;  and  it  is  now 
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about  14  years,  ftince  Mr,  Lee  ftrsl  opeqcd 
m  Latin  grammar,  and  he  has  in  that  time 
taught  himself  17  different  languages.  It 
is  further  said,  that  Mr.  Cricbton  offered 
to  dispute  in  the  12  following  languages  :— 


1  Hebrew 

2  Syriac 

3  Arabic 

4  Greek 
Tl^se  Mr. 

follow  log  ;— 

1  Latin 

2  Greek 

3  Hebrew 

4  Chaldee 

5  Syriac 

6  Samaritan 


5  Latin  I    9  Eiiglieh 

6  Spanish       |  lO  Dutch 

7  French         |  II  Flemish 

8  Italian         |  12  Sclavonian 
Lee  has  taught  himself  are  the 


7  Arabic 

8  Persic 

9  Hindostanee 

10  French 

11  German 

12  Italian 


13  Ethiopic 

14  Coptic 

15  Malay 

16  Saucrit 

17  Bengalee 


and  to  which,  if  we  add  the  English,  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Cricbton's  list  of  12,  it 
makes  18,  an  excess  of  one-third.  As  to 
Philosophy,  tlie  term  when  it  stands  by 
itself  is  of  extensive,  if  not  indefinite,  mean- 
ing. The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Chrichton 
disputed  with  Philosophers,  and  upon  Phi- 
losophical 8ubje<;ts,  is  much,  insisted  upon, 
but  the  only  precise  idea  given  us,  is  his 
challenge  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
oflferlng  to  pro?e  several  errors  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle.  The  extent  of  Mr. 
Lee*s  reading  upon  such  subjects  1  am  un- 
acquainted with,  but  1  happen  to  know 
that  during  the  six  years  I  have  mentioned, 
he  was  converaant  with  the  works  of  Plato, 
made  translations  in  Englbdi  blank  verse 
/rom  tlMse  of  Boethius,  and  went  through 
the  golden  verses  bearing  the  name  of  Py- 
thagoran.  The  triumphant  publicity  with 
which  Mr.  Crichton  exhibited  himself  as 
an  intelhictaal  gladiator  u^on  the  stage  of 
Europe,  is  contrary  to  modern  manners, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Lee's. 

In  Mathematics,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Crich- 
ton was  perfectly  '*  well  seen/*  and  that  he 
offered  to  dispute  upon  mathematical  sub- 
jects. Of  Mr.  Lee  1  have  something  much 
more  definite  to  relate;  when  he  entered 
at  Cambridge  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Mathematics;  but  in  one  fortnight  he 
qualified ' himself  ti>  attend  a  class  which 
bad  gone  through  several  books  iu  Euclid  j 
and  he  soon  after  discovered  an  error,  not, 
indeed,  in  Euclid,  but  in  a  treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  usually  bound  up 
with  Simpson*8  Euclid,  the  14tb  proposition 
of  which  Mr.  Lee  disproves.  Now,  as 
Simpson's  editiou  of  Euclid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  text  book  in  either  University;  as 
it  is  the  one  usually  put  into  the  hands 
of  students,  and  to  which  the  lectures  of 
the  tutors  apply,  it  is  most  woq^lerful  that 
a  mistake  should  have  been  pointed  out  in 
suqh  a  workt  and  for  the  first  time,  as  it 
should  seem,  by  a  student  of  not  many 
weeks*   standing  in  that  science.    And  as 
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the  highest  honours  are  given  at  Cambridge 
to  Mathematical  learning,  Mr.  Lee  must 
have  anticipated  a  safe  and  easy  road  to 
those  honours.  But  he  considered  this 
point,  as  he  does 'all  others,  with  that  so- 
briety of  mind  witli  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently gifted,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  Mathema- 
tics, lest  further  attention  to  that  seducing 
science  should  interfere  with  those  studies 
in  which  the  highest  Interests  of  mankind 
were  concerned  ;  and  this  decision  speal^ 
volumes  as  to  Mr.  Lee's  theological  views. 
Mr.  Crichton,  no  doubt,  was  well  read  in 
the  school  of  Divinity  of  his  day,  bu(  I 
know  not  that  any  of  his  polemical  victories 
have  been  handed  down  to  us;  but  of  Mr. 
Lee  it  may  be  said,  if  he  has  an  ambition, 
it  is  to  know  the  Word  of  God  himself,  and 
to  impart  that  Word  to  others,  though 
whether  he  shall  be  honoured  upon  earth 
as  the  instrument  of  the  good  he  has  done, 
or  may  do,  is,  I  believe,  a  very  inferior  con- 
sideration with  him,  or  rather  no  consider- 
ation at  all.  His  exertions  in  this  behalf 
are  more  than  I  can  trust  my  memory  with, 
but  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure  a 
note  of  them  (and  which  the  Archdeacon 
then  read  as  follows :)— I.  The  Syriac  New 
Testament,  edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  publish- 
ed, is  not  a  continuation  of  that  begun  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  but  an  entirely  new'work,for 
which  Mr.  Lee  collated  three  ancient  Syrian 
MSS.  the  Syrian  Commentary  of  Syrius, 
and  the  Texts  of  Ridley,  Jones,  and,  Wet- 
stein. — 2.  An  edition  of  the  Malay  New 
Testament,  from  the  Dutch  edition  of  1733; 
and  the  Old  Testament  is  now  in  the  press. 
—3-  An  enlarged  and  corrected  editiou  of 
Mr.  ^Ta^tyn*R  Hindostanee  Prayer  Book,  in 
conjumtion  with  Mr.Corrie. — 4.  A  Tract, 
translated  intoPersian  and  Arabic,  and  print- 
ed, entitled  **  The  Way  of  Truth  and  Life," 
for  the  use  of  Mahometans.— 5.  A  Malay 
Tract  for  the  London  iViissionary  Society; - 
and  someTracts  in  F1indoostanee,for  the  So- 
ciety for  Instructing  Lascars.— 6  A  Tract  in  - 
Arabic,  on  the  New"  System  of  Education, 
written  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  first  translated  by 
Michael  Sebag  for  Baron  de  Sacy, Oriental 
interpreter  to  the  King  of  France. — 7.  Dr. 
Scott  having  translated  the  service  for 
ChriUmas  day  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  Persic,  Mr.  Lee 
has  added  to  it  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy. — 
8.  Mr.  Lee  has  under  hand,  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  into  Persian,  in 
conjunction  with  Mirza  Khaleel— 9  Mr. 
Lee  is  printing  an  Hindoostanec  New  Tes- 
tament.— 10.  He  is  preparing  for  an  Ethi- 
opic Bible  and  other  Works.  1 1.  Mr.  Lee 
has  moreover  made  a  new  fount  of  letter 
for  Hindoostanee  and  Persian  printing, and 
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R  new  fount  for  an  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament*  and  for'which  he  has  col- 
lated nine  ancient  MSS.  and  one  ancient 
Commentary.  Some  of  these  were  collated 
for  Uie  London  Polyglot;  but  Mr.  Lee 
looks  upon  those  collations  both  as  incor- 
rect and  deficient.  He  hopes  to  restore 
many  omissions  both  in  London  and  Paris 
Polyglots. 

The  Archdeacon  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  next  article  was  the  Belles  Let tres. 
Much  had  tieen  said  of  the  fncility  with 
nrhich  Mr.  Crichton  composed  in  verse 
and  prose,  of  bis  extemporary  recitations, 
and  that  he  had  written  a  Comedy,  many 
of  the  characters  in  which  he  enacted  in 
his  own  person.  When  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  Mr.  I^ee  upon 
books,  I  found  that  he  had  read  the  J^tiii 
Poets  usually  introduced  into  schools,  as 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.;  that  be  had 
read  part  of  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  some  of  the  Greek  minor 
Poets,  and  some  of  the  Plays  of  Sophocles. 
Before  we  parted,  I  lent  him  the  Memoirs 
of  that  interesting  and  extraordinary  young 
man, Mr  Kirke White,  then  lately  printed; 
Mr,  Lee  returned  it  to  roe  very  shortly, 
with  a  Latin  Poem  in  praise  of  KirkeWhite, 
a  Dialogue  in  Greek,  on  the  Ctiristian  Re- 
ligion, and  a  Pious  EfTusion  in  Hebrew,  all 
comprted  by  himself,  when,  as  I  believe,  be 
bad  not  any  access  to  books,  for  he  was 
during  the  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  upon  per- 
manent duty  at  Ludlow,  as  a  Member  of 
the  South  Local  Militia  for  this  county; 
and  1  believe  the  first  prose  composition  of 
any  length  Mr.  Lee  turned  his  attention  to, 
was  his  History  of  the  Syrian  Churches  in 
India,  a  memoir  whWh  would  do 'credit  to 
the  pen  of  any  historian.  High  commenda- 
tions are  given  to  Mr.  Crichton*s  skill  in 
fencing,  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. To  some  of  these  we  may  have  no 
Immediate  parallel  to  produce  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lee;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  skill,  the  neatness,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Lee*s  mechanical  performances  evince 
the  same  justness  of  eye  and  the  tame 
steadiness  of  hand  that  must  have  been  the 
'ground-work  of  Mr.  Crichton*s  gayer 
achievements.  As  to  music,  Mr*  Lee*s 
powers  are  not  problematical — he  taught 
nimsetf  to  play  upon  the  flute,  from  an  ar- 
c'idental  circumstance,  with  slmost  intuitive 
readiness;  and  when  I  he  Shrewsbury  Vo- 
lunteers were  raised,  he  (jualified  himself 
with  equal  readiness  to  be  one  of  their  mi- 
litary band.  All  this  time  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Ringing  Society,  and  gave  private 
lectures  in  Gothic  Architecture.  But  if  Mr. 
Lee  is  thus  great  in  what  he  possesses,  he 
is  not  lessgrcat  iu  what  he  does  not  pofiieM. 
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If  be  appears  inierior  to  no  one  in  extent 
or  variety  of  genius,  he  is  without  any  of 
those  eccentricities  with  which  genius  ia 
so  often  concomitant. — WIten  Mr.  Crich- 
ton gave  a  public  chaiienge  to  dispatatioa 
to  the  Literati  of  Paris,  to  one  of  his  ad- 
vertisements, stuck  up  on  the  Sorbonoe» 
the  following  pasquinade  was  added  :-^'  If 
any  one  wants  to  see  this  monster  of  per- 
fection, let  them  enquire  at  the  Tavern  or 
the  Stews.*  But  the  whole  of  Mr.  I^e's 
life  has  been  sober,  moral,  and  consist ent. 
He  bears  his  faculties  most  meekly.  The 
resources  of  his  mind  are  unapparent  till 
called  forth.  He  sought  not  public  soctetf, 
but  mingled  in  it  when  invited,  without 
efi'ort  and  without  embarassraent ;  and, 
without  losing  any  of  his  humility,  he  sus- 
tains his  place  in  it  with  ease  aod  indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Lees  learning  is  without  any 
tincture  of  pedantry ;  and  his  religion  is 
as  far  from  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  t% 
it  is  from  lukewarmness  on  the  other. 

HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

9i$eneboIeitce. 

■■  ■  Howut  imn  r 

Humaman  nikil  s  me  aliemam  puto» 

Spitalfields  Bbnsvolbmt  Sogibtt. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the.  Poor  during  the  past  year* 
has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  preced- 
ing year,  amounting  to  no  leas  than  45,039. 
These  visits  were  made  to  about  5,500  cases 
of  distress,  chiefly  consisting  of  famitie^ 
for  whose  benefit  the  sum  of  7,0941.  7s.  6d. 
has  been  expended.  Of  this  amount  9251. 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Tarioas 
articles  for  clothing;  or  in  payment  of 
work  by  poor  women  who  made  them, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Ladies. 

To  the  Committee  of  Ladies  the  Society 
is  greatly  indebted  for  their  pcraeTering 
and  laborious  attention  to  that  branch  of 
its  concerns  which  is  committed  to  their 
care. 

los  referring  to  the  exertions  of  tlie  So- 
ciety during  the  year,  the  Committee  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  SulMcribera  and 
the  Public  to  the  great  number  of  Visits 
which  have  been  made,  within  that  period, 
to  the  habitations  of  poverty  and  sickness. 
The  distribution  of  so  large  a  sinA  as 
7>094l.  7sa6d.  among  the  deserving  poor  of 
this  district,  could  not  fail  of  producing 
extensive  benefits;  but  it  is  not  by  the 
amoant  of  noney  distributed  that  the  im- 
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porimnce  of  th\»  Charity  it  to  be  estimated, 
so  much  as  by  the  modc  of  distribution  in 
smmli  weekly  sums,  ibrougb  ttie  medium 
of  intelligent  Visitors,  who  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  of  the  families 
to  which  relief  is  afforded,  and  accompany 
Ibis  relief  with  kind  and  judicious  advice. 
Not  content  with  administering  to  tbe 
temporal  necessities,  and  alleviating  the 
present  sufferings  of  the  distressed  poor,  they 
aim  at  their  moral  improvement,  and  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  sacred  truths 
and  duties  of  religion ;  being  fully  satisfied 
that  nothing  short  of  this  will  funiisb  any 
solid  basis  whereon  to  raise  the  character, 
or  permanently  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor. 

In  their  extensive  intercourse  with  sftc- 
ral  thousand  families  during  a  period  of 
seven  years,  the  Visitors  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects produced  by  True  Religion,  in  the  state 
and  character  of  those  poor  fiiniilies  which 
are  under  its  influence.  In  the  general 
distress  which  has  pervaded  the  district, 
many  of  this  descriptiou  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  visitors,  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  patience 
and  resignation  under  heavy  trials  and 
afflictions;  their  gratitude  to  God,  and  to 
their  benefactors,  for  the  timely  relief  af- 
forded them  J  and  an  anxioos  concern  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  within 
their  reach,  to  biiiig  up  their  children  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty. 

Lying-in  CaseM.^K  Ladies'  Committee 
take  charge  of  this  department.    The  re- 
gulations,   printed  whh  the  Report,  suf- 
flt-K^ntly  explain    the  nature   and  objects 
of  this  branch  of  the  Society.    Boxes  of 
linen  hsTe  been  made  up  by  them,  which 
are  lent  during  the  month,  to  such  poor 
women  asare  destitute  at  that  tryiiig8ca>on. 
^/tfnA^I^.—By  the  blankets  presented  to 
the  bociMy  m  former  years,  as  well  as  by 
those  purchased  by  the   Committee,   the 
comfort  of  many  poor  deserving  families 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  several 
wintciB.— These  are  lent  eariy  in  Ortober, 
on   condition  of  their  being  returned  in 
May,  when  they  are  scoured,  and  laid  by 
till  the  succeeding  winter     As  a  consider- 
able  part  of  these  are  now  worn  out,  and 
some  others  have  not  been  returned  in  con- 
aequf  nee  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  lent,  the  Committee 
aolicit  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  to  keep  up 
this  useful  branch  of  their  concern,  from 
which  the  most  seasonable  relief  has  been ' 
derived,  and  acknowledged  by  the  poor 
who  have  enjoyed  it,  with  the  utmost  gra- 
utudei  and  there  is  reaaou  to  believe,  that  j 
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it  has  rescued  not  a  few  from  actually  pe- 
rishing, or  from  diseases  which  would  have 
led  them  to  the  grave. 

Caat'off  Cloihes From  the  kind  and 

liberal  supplies,  both  of  new  and  cast-off 
clothing,  which  the  Society  has  received 
at  various  times,  many  .poor  persons,  not* 
withstanding    all  their   difficulties,    have 
been  enabled  to  make  a  decent  appearance. 
Some  indeed,  who  were  before  so  destitute, 
as  to  be  precluded  even  from  seeking  em- 
ployment, have  through  the  clothes  giveu 
them  been  enabled  to  obtain  it     Several 
girls  have  obtained  situations,  who  without 
this  relief  must  have  gone  to  the  work- 
house; and  not  a  few,  who  through  shame 
were  kept  from  the  House  of  God,  are  now 
clothed  in  decent  apparel,  and  attend  the 
ordinances  of  public  worship.    Any  arti- 
cles of  this  description  may  be  sent  to  No. 
5,  Raven-row,  Spitalfields.  directed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent 
Society;  or  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee: they  will  be  faithfully  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

Rules  of  the  Society.^ 
1.  Every  person  subscribing  Haifa  Gui- 
nea or  upwards  annually,  or  5l.  or  upward 
at  one  time,  shall  be  considered  a  Member 
of  tbe  Society. 

%.  The  business  of  this  Society  shall  be* 
conducted  by  a  Prcbident;  a  I'rcasurer; 
two  or  more  stewards  ;  and  a  Committeeof 
twelve  or  more  members,  who  shall  be 
chosen  annually;  with  a  Con)mittee  of 
Ladies ;  three  persons  to  be  competent  to 
act. 

3.  The  Oflicers  and  Committees  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
consider  Cases  and  apportion  relief. 

4.  All  Cases  shall  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, which  shall  be  recommended  by 
Members,  after  full  investigation;  a  de- 
scription  oi  such  Cases  being  sent  in  writ- 
mg  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  one  of  the 
Stewards,  or  to  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  Cases  not  recommended,  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  Officer  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  Member  of  the  Commttfee,  may 
be  visited  by  him,  and  relieved  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  till  the  next  Meeting. 

6.  The  Society  shall  not  afford  relief  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  months,  unless  in 
Cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

Boston  New  Gaol. 
For  many  years  past,  from  the  increased 
population,  &c.  it  has  been  felt  that  a 
more  spacious,  more  secure,  betler  ar- 
ranged, and  more  comfortable  prison  was 
wanted  in  this  town  than  that  which  was 
m  use ;  and  at  different  periods  aUteropts 
3  H  9 
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had  been  made,  but  wUhotit  success,  to 
obtain  one.  At  length  this  desideratum 
bns  been  supplied.  It  is  a  handsome- 
looking  and  capacious  brick  structure, 
and  sct^ms  well  cahulatod,  in  all  its  parts, 
for  ifs  intended  destination,  'this  gaol  is 
erected  iu  a  very  airy,  open  situation,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  east  side  of 
the  tot»n,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river.  It  has  beeo  constructed  on  the  mo- 
dern, improved  plan  and  principle  of  pri- 
son-bnilding,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Jephtha  Pacy.as  the  architect  and  surveyor, 
the  bailder  having  been  Mr.  Samiiel  Stani- 
forth ;  and  it  appears,  internally  and  ex- 
temally  to  do  great  credit  to  both  the  plan- 
ner and  the  executor.  Unlike  the  old 
gaol,  this,  by  its  extent,  accommodations, 
and  arranjyementa,  will  admit  of  that  due 
classification  of  the  prisoners  which  is  so 
desirable,  as  being  necessary  not  only  to  the 
correction  and  improvement  of  their  morals, 
tnd  habits,  but  for  their  jast  and  appro 
priate  punishment ;  and  it  will,  we  hope, 
be  found  amply  adequate,  (nay  we  could 
wish,  more  than  doubly  or  even  trebly 
adequate,)  through  all  the  time  that  it  shall 
be  in  use,  to  the  reception  and  proper  classi- 
fication of  any  number  of  prisoners  which 
there  may  be  occasion  to  incarcerate.within 
its  walls.— Exclusive  of  the  apartments 
and  offices  for  the  Keeper  (which  are  con- 
venient and  commodious),  the  prison  con? 
'  tains  25  cells  or  rooms,  which  it  is  proposed 
■hall  be  thus  appropriated  :— 
5  rooms  for  debtor^ 

3  *• felons, 

2  '-* juvenile  offenders, 

5  vagrants, 

9 females  committed  for  disor- 

ly  conduct, 
1  ...M««..«.M  sicK  female  prisoners, 

1  sick  male  prisoners, 

1  a  chapel. 

The  gaol  is  divided  into  different  wards, 
and  the  prisoners  into  the  following  classes, 
and  they  are  to  be  kept  entirely  according 
to  such  classiQcation : 

Males,  Debtors   No.  1. 

Females,  Debtors  • No-  2. 

Males,  Vagrants No.  S« 

Females,  Vagrants  such  as  are  in- 

tened  to  be  passed  away<« No.  4. 

Pjemales,    committed  for    indecent 

or  disorderly  conduct No.  5. 

Males,  Felons •••  No.  6. 

Petty  Offenders  for  Trial,  or  Juve- 
nile Offenders  convicted ••••  No.  7. 

Females,  Felons  No.  a. 

All  the  rooms  and  passages  are  airy,  and 
will  be  well  ventilated ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  on  each  story  there  is  a  large 
cistern,  which  will  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  for  internal  use  and  cleanliness; 
while  seven  separate  yards,  for  affording 


air  and  exercise  to  the  various  classes  of 
prisoners,  and  in  which  the  prisoner*  arc 
to  wash  themselves  when  the  weather  will 
admit,  are  each  amply  supplied  with  the 
same  necessary  element.     For  greater  secu- 
ritv,  and  to  promote  good  order,  Hn?  Reepcr 
will  have  a  walk,  between  the  debtors'  and 
felons'  v.ardB  and  their  outer  walls,  torn 
spent  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  while 
they  are  allowed  to  be  in  them.    In   the 
yard  at  the  south  of  the  buiTdirtg  are  situ- 
atedthc  fumigatory  and  batli,  the  latter  of 
which  can  be  readily  supplied  both  with 
hot  and  cold  water  5  and  adjoining  them  is 
a  pump,  for  forcnig  up  the  water  out  of  a 
deep  and  large  well  into  the  cisterns  on 
the  different  stories.—  As  one  mean  of  pro- 
viding employment,  there  bss  been  pro- 
cured (at  the  suggestion,  we   believe,  of 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate)  a  hand  corn 
mill,  which  can  be  worked  by  either  two 
or  four  persons  ;  and  it  is  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  grind  the  corn  wanted  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoners,  and  next  any  glean- 
ings belonging  to  the    poor.     This  miU 
ii  at  present  fixed  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  prison ;  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  is  meant  to   be  placed, 
as  well  as  of  the  work  rooms,  being  de- 
ferred til!   next    year —A  well  digested 
body  of  Rules  and  Orders,  directing  the 
government  and  discipline  in   thia  gaol, 
has  been  printed,  in  which,  among  many 
other  excellent  and  wholesome  regulations, 
we  are  glad  to  find  one  strictly  enjoining 
thatpnsonem  tried  and  convicted,  altboogh 
not,  in  the  warrant  of  their  commitment* 
ordered  to  hard  labour,  shall  be  kept  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  work;  there  being, 
from  its  numerous  baneful  consequences, 
no  greater  evil  to  individuals  and  to  society, 
than   IDLENESS— The  cost  of  the  orcrtion 
of  the  gaol  and  its  out-buildings  will,  it 
is  supposed,  amount  to  S,0O0l. 

St.  Pelagie  at  Paris.  * 
The  prison  of  3t.  Pelagie  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  for  prisoners  for  debt,  and 
the  other  for  detention  under  sentence  for 
small  offences.  The  imprisonment  is  for 
various  terms,  none  above  lOycifa.  There 
are.  generally  about  100  prisoners  for  debt 
and  350  criminals,  of  all  ages,  fron^^  Ip  years 
to  60.  Theprison  is  divided  into  fonr  courts; 
one  exclusively  appropriated  to  criminals  i 
another  to  the  debtors;  tbe  third  to  crimi- 
nals, who  are  not  as  yet  exanilK^a  And  scU 
tied  to  work;  the  fourth,  tlie garden  where 
the  debtors  walk  two  hours  each  day,  and 
where  the  boys,  who  are  selected  and 
classed  by  themselves,  are  admitted.  ,  A 
general  system  of  work  is  introdnred  into 
the  prison:  there  Is  hardly  any  onfc  idle. 
Work  is  fonnd  by  maiinfkctnrers  in  P^ris, 
and  a  person  is  in  each  workshop  to  watch 
over  and  to  instract  the  workmnii. 
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Notional  XUsitttn: 

FOREIGN. 
America:  Unitbd  Statii. 
Bridge  ai  Niagara, 
Accordiui^  to  an  American  paper.  Judge 
Porter  has  made  a  contract,  to  erect  a  per- 
manent bridge  from  the  American  shore  to 
Goat  island,  to  enable  travellers  to  vitrW 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  without  crossing  over 
to  the  Canada  shore :  and  that  Colonel  P. 
Whitney  is  constructing  a  flight  of  stairs, 
perfectly  safe  and  locumodious,  so  thst  in 
future  ladies  cap  descend  200  feet  from  the 
precipice,  and  reach .  the  foot  of  the  Falls 
with  ease  and  safety,  where  a  boat  is  kept 
to  cross  the  Niagara.* 

France. 

Preani  PapulMiion, 

It  Is  calculated  that  the  French  monarchy 

contains  29,900,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 

108,000  speak  Basque,  900,000  speak  the 

Kymrique,  or  Low  preton,  160,(X)0  speak 

Italian,  1,700.000  speak  German,  ancf  the 

remaining  27.000,000  siieak  French.     It  is 

also  calculated,    that  of  these  there  are 

S6,4O0,00O  Catholics,  2.300,000  Calvinists, 

1,100,000   Lutherans,  60.000  Jews,  2,000 

Hernhutiers,  and  550  Quakers. 

InpreoMe  of  SchooU. 

The  importance  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  going  forward  in  France,  both 
to  that  country,  and  perhaps,  to  all  Europe, 
roE>  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  of 
s  letter  lately  written  from  Paris: — *  Here 
(in  France)  the  seed  sown  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1 8  Id,  has 
prbduced  a  most  astonishing  increase:  up- 
wards of  900  schools  are  opened  in  this 
and  other  departments,  and  every  week  in- 
creating  with  rapidity  Incrediblet  but  for 
Ipcts  which  attest  the  truth,  I  attended  the 
veeting  of  the  Committee  laitt  evening, 
wblcfa  takes  place  every  14  days,  with 
Count  La  Borde,  Lasteyrie,  Baron  de  Ge- 
rande,  &c.;  so  numerous  an  assemblage 
aitoiiisbed  me;  there-  were  40  or  50  men 
of  the  Srst  talent  and  seal,  and  many  others 
whose  eagerness  to  propagate  the  system 
of  education  was  evinced  by  their  attend- 
ance on  the  occasion ;  there  were  SO  or  40 
letters  read,  which  bad  been  received  with- 
in the  last  14  days,  all  of  which  evinced  the 
rapid  progresa  made  j  some  containing  tiie 
information  that  the  boys  of  the  city  or 
▼illagei  who  liad  formerly  attended  the 
■chools  on  the  old  system  refused  any  longer 
to  go  there  Ibr  instraction,  and  were.pres- 
•ing  in  crowds  to  the  schools  of  mutual  in- 
•troction.  In  fine^  the  spirit  which  ani- 
«aiet  the  souls  of  these  energetic  mca  will 


never  relax.  The  Count  Lasterie  was  in 
the  chair;  Ave  secretariei  forwarded  the 
business  and  the  despatch  ami  precision 
with  which  the  whole  was  forwarded. aur* 
prised  and  delighted  me.  A  bust  of  .)he 
late  friend  of  mankind,  the  Abb^  (Jaultjer, 
was  voted  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  meet- 
ing, and  eulogiunis  to  his  virtue  are  to  Im 
delivered  and  printed." 

Bmiuui  AntiqmtUt. 

A  peasant  of  Coorcelles  (Cote  d*Or) 
working  lately  in  a  fleld  on  the  back  of 
Moot  Afriqne,  diKOvered  several  tombs 
facing  the  ewt.  They  contained  human 
bones;  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  was 
very  little  altered.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  tombs  they  found  two  medals,  the 
one  consular,  the  other  of  the  £mperor 
l>o«itiao,  and  a  plate  of  copper  chased 
aud  plated,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
a  part  of  aome  armour.  Thetopofthis  moun* 
tain  was  long  the  cantonment  of  Roman 
legions ;  and  there  yet  may  be  seen  part  of 
•M  eutrenehment,  known  by  the  name  of 
Csesar's  Camp. 

There  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Auch»  iu  the  department  of  Gers,  some 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Roman  towna.  called 
£le9at>eris  aud  C)mbenia,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Commentaries  of  Casar,  and 
at  Saloase,  on  the  premises  of  M.  Leucois, 
several  shafta  of  colomna  have  l>een  found, 
and  some  capitals  enriched  with  the  leayei 
of  the  acanthus,  and  several  long  bricks^ 
flat,  aud  edged  like  those  which  cover  the 
heat-condurtors  at  Nasium.  The  pedestals 
of  the  columns,  of  which  some  were  erect, 
and  others  overturned,  were  from  1 6  to  24 
inches  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  than 
three  feet  in  height.  The  capitals  for  those 
columns  were  only  16  iochesdiameter. 

Nuiniive  Maiter^  ExperimenU  on. 
la  the  course  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments latfly  made  by  men  of  science  in 
Paris,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in 
the  vegetables  of  most  common  nse,  it  was 
discovered,  that  bread  contains  80  nutri- 
tive parts  in  100;  meal  34  in  100;  French 
beans,  92  in  100;  common  beans,  89  in 
100;  peas,  93  in  100;  lentils  94in  100; 
cabbages  and  turnips,  the  most  aqueous 
of  all  the  vegetables  compared,  prcKlnced 
only  eight  pounds  of  solid  matter  in  100 , 
pounds ;  carrots  and  spinach  produced  14  * 
in  the  sane  quantity ;  whilst  100  pounds 
of  potatoes  contain  35  pounds  o»'  dry  sub- 
stance. It  must  be  recollected,  that  the . 
solid  parts,  when  separated  from  the  aque- 
ous or  homid  parts,  may  contain  a  vmall 
quantity  of  eatractive  or  ligneons  matter 
probably  nnflt  for  food ;  and  next,  that  the 
same  sabstanoes  do  not  act  nniformly  on 
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the  stomdclis,  and  relatively  are  more  «i 
Jess  nutritioiis.  But,  as  a  g^eneral  result, 
the  experiments  cslimnte  that  one  pound 
df  {i^ood  bread  is  equal  to  Iwo  poqnds  and 
a  half  or  three  pounds  of  potatoes  ^  that 
75  pounds  of  bread  and  30  of  mrat,  may 
be  snbstitated  for  three  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes.  The  other  substances  bear 
the-  following  proportions:  four  parts  of 
cabbage  to  one  of  potatoe ;  three  parts  of 
turnips  to  one  of  ditto ;  two  parts  of  carruts 
and  spinach  to  one  of  ditto  *,  and  about 
three  parts  and  a  half  of  potatoes  to  one 
of  rice,  lentils,  beans,  French  beans,  and 
dry  peai, 

Indies,  East. 
8elf'Immolaiion' 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
wrUten  by  Mrs.  T.  Newton  at  Calcutta, 
contains  an  account  of  Self-immolation,  by 
a  female  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband; 
a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  horrid  custom^  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  the  last,  we  hope^  we  shall  have  to 
record  (see  p.  1505.) 

•*  Calcutta,  June  18,  1818. 

*'  Yesterday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
this  woman  was  brought  in  a  palanquin  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  '  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  th6  Ganges,  only  two  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, fler  husband  hsd  l)een  previously 
brought  to  the  river  to  expire.  His  dis- 
order was  hydrophobia.  He  bad  now 
been  dead  24  hours,  and  no  person  could 
prevail  on  the  wife  to  save  herself.  She 
bad  three  children,  whom  she  committed 
to  the  care  of  her  mother.  A  woman, 
called  to  be  undertaker,  was  preparing 
the  pile.  It  was  composed  of  bamtx)o, 
fire-wood«  oils,  rosin,  and  a  kind  of  flax, 
altogether  very  combustible.  It  was  ele 
vateU  above  the  ground,  I  should  say  ^0 
inches,  and  supported  by  strong  stakes. 
The  dead  body  was  l>lng  on  a  rude  couch, 
very  near,  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 
The  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  who 
was  to  light  the  pile,  was  standing  near  the 
corpse.  The  woman  sat  perfectly  unmoved 
during  all  the  preparation,  apparently  at 
prayer,  and  c^untio^  a  string  of  beads 
which  sh^  held  in  her  hand.  She  was  just 
30  years  old;  her  husband '^7  years  older, 
police  officers  were  stationed  to  prevent 
any  thing  like  compulsion,  and  to  secure 
the  woman  at  the  last  mpment,  if  she 
should  desire  it.  The  corpse  was  now 
placed  on  the  ground,  in  an  upright  pos 
ture,  and  clean  linen  crossed  round  the 
head  and  about  the  waist.  Holy  water 
was  thrown  over  it  by  the  child,  and  after 
wards  oils  by  the  Brahmins.,.  It  was  then 
placed  upon  the  pile  upon  the  left  side. 
The  woman  now  left  the  palanquin,  walked 


into  the  river,  supported  by  her  brothen. 
who  were  agitated,  and  required  more  sup- 
port Ihan  herself.  She  ivas  i1i«ea(pd  of  ail 
her  ornaments;  her  hair  banking  di»lievell- 
ed  about  her  face,  which  exprt^s^ed  perfect 
resignation.  Her  forehead  and  feet  were 
stained  with  a  deep  red.  She  bathed  to 
the  river,  and  drank  a  little  water,  which 
was  the  only  nourishment  she  received  aifter 
her  husband's  death.  An  oath  w^s  ad- 
ministered by  the  attending  brahmins, 
which  is  done  by  putting  the  hand  in  holy 
water,  and  repeating  from  the  Sbasler  a 
few  lines.  This  oath  was  given  seven  times. 
I  fbrgot  to  say  the  child  received  an  oath 
t>ef6re  the  corpse  was  removed.  The  bro. 
thers  also  prayed  over  t|ie  body,  and 
sprinkled  themselves  with  consecrated  wa- 
ter. She  then  adjusted  her  own  dresa, 
which  consisted  of  long  clotbes  wrapped 
round  her  form,  and  partly  upon  ber  liesd, 
but  not  so  as  to  conceal  ber  face.  She  bad 
in  her  hand  a  little  box,  contaiotog  parting 
gifts,  which  she  presented  to  her  brolfaas 
and  to  the  Brahmins  with  the  greatest  con- 
posure.  Red  strings  were  then  fisateoed 
round  her  wrists-<-ber  child  now  pot  a 
little  rice  in  her  mouth,  which  was  the  bit 
thing  she  received.  She  rataed  her  eya 
to  heaven  several  times  during  the  river 
ceremonies,  which  occupied  ten  or  tweafy 
minutes.  She  took  no  notice  of  her  child, 
having  taken  leave  of  her  .Icmale  friads 
and  children  early  in  the  morning.  A  JUtle 
cup  of  consecrated  rice  was  placed  byibe 
child  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  She  oov 
walked  to  the  pile^  and  bent  with  lowly 
reverence  over  the  feet  of  herh«baad: 
then,  unaided,  she  passed  three  times 
around  the  pile.  She  now  seemed  excited 
by  enthuaiaam;  some  said  of  a  reKnini 
nature;  others  by  affectioo  for  the  dead. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  motiTe  ac- 
tuated her,  but  she  stepped  upon  the  pik 
with  apparent  delight,  unassisted  bjaoy 
one,  and  threw  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  clasping  his  neck  with  her  ais. 
The  corpse  was  in  a  most  horrid  pntrid 
state.  She  put  ber  face  close  to  his;  a  cord 
was  slightly  passed  over  both ;  light  &gg«li 
and  straw,  with  some  combustible  roan, 
were  then  put  on  the  pile,  and  a  atroag 
iMimboo  pole  confined  the  whole:  all  tfaii 
was  done  by  her  brothers.  The  <:hiid  Ibea 
applied  the  fife  to  the  bead  of  the  pile 
which  was  to  consume  both  parents — 
The  whole  was  instantly  on  fire.  The 
multitude  shouted;  but  not  a  groan  was 
heard  from  the  pile.  She  oudoobtedty 
died  without  one  atroggle.  Her  feet  and 
arma  were  not  confined;  and  after  the 
straw  and  faggots  were  burnt,  we  saw 
theo^  in  the  same  poaitioq  sbe  ba4  pbced 
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4henj.  This  was  a  voliiBtary  act.  She 
was  resigned,  self  collected,  aiid  perfectly 
benelf." 

Hindoo  Sitpersiition. 

**  On  my  evening  tour  1  came  to  a  plac^ 
where  an  ageii  Hindoo  man  had  dird.  His 
-body  was  stretched  on  a  bier,  formed  by 
placing  two  bamboo  poles,  about  3  yard* 
in  lenjjth,  parallel,  abowt  two  feel  distant 
from  each  other,  with  several  tranverse 
pieces  fastened  by  cords.  When  the  body 
is  lain  on  the  funeral  pile,  this  bier  is  torn 
in  pieces,  and  the  poles  serve  as  pokers  to 
the  fire.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  was 
silting  near  the  bier,  and  a  barber  was  era- 
ployed  in  shaving  her  head,  while  the  re- 
latives were  vociferating  their  lamentations. 
To  the  shaving  of  her  head  succeeded  her 
ablutions.  This  is  the  universal  custom 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  the  widow  is 
through  the  rest  of  her  life  (for  she  may 
not  marry  a  second  time,)  treated  with  the 
utmost  neglect  by  her  nearest  relations. 
The  son  of  the  deceased  lights  a  fire  in  an 
earthen  pot,  carries  it  before  the  bier  to 
the  place  of  burning,  and  when  the  funeral 
pile  is  ready,  it  is  his  duty  to  kindle  the 
flame  which  is  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  body 
of  hit  deceased  parent.  I  proceeded  to  the 
shed  where  the  dead  are  dis|)osed  of.  It 
.was  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  bodies 
of  no  less  than  18  Hindoos  and  Mussul- 
mauus,  had  been  brought  tliere  since  morn- 
ing. And  while  I  was  there  the  funeral 
proceasfoo  of  a  Roman  Catholic  passed 
through  the  place.  A  nnmber  of  priests 
were  in  the  procession,  some  preceded,  and 
some  followed  the  bier,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  for  it  was  a  bare  cloth  like  a  blanket, 
which  four  men  carried  by  its  four  corners, 
with  the  corpse  of  a  child  in  it.  At  that 
hour  of  the  day  the  glaring  sun  was  shin- 
ing on  them  with  intense  light,  but,  that 
the  departed  soul  might  be  more  sure  of 
light  to  attend  him  through  the  dark  re- 
gions of  purgatory,  the  silly  creatures  were 
carrying  lighted  candles  in  their  hands. 
In  this  place  I  spoke  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  heathen,  and  also  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased  before  mentioned. 
After  this,  at  two  of  the  Hindoo  temples, 
I  spoke  for  a  long  time  to  a  large  iiumhcr, 
on  the  worship  of  the  true  God.'*— ilfw- 
rimuary  Htrald,  April,  1818. 

A  ewriaui  Astrologital  TtAle. 

One  of  the  church  missionaries  of  Madras 
(Mr.  Rhenius)  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Navakiraha  Sakkarum,or  Brahmini- 
cal  Astrological  Table,  a  circle  of  the  nine 
planets.  These  nine  planets  are  represented 
by  Dioe  symbols,  placed  in  squares  in  a  co- 
lumn i  which  colamn  is  repeated  nine  times, 


but  the  position  of  the  figures  is  varied  in 
every  line.  These  compartments,  of  course, 
amount  to  eighty-one.  Fn  each  of  these, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  table,  there  are 
formalities  of  prayer.  Not  only  is  exact- 
ness in  copying  the  figures  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  right  structure  of  thia  tablf* 
but  a  transcript  of  all  that  is  written  within 
and  around  them.  The  copy  sent  to  the 
society  is  about  two  feet  square:  the  figures, 
circles,  and  lines  therein  are  in  a  variety 
of  colours.  The  square  of  squares,  con- 
taining eighty-one  places  for  the  nine 
planets,  is  enclosed  in  a  circle,  and  that 
circle  in  a  quadrangular  border. 

Mr.  Rhenius  gives  the  following  relation 
of.  the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmins  use 
this  table. 

The  "  Navakiraha-Sakkaram"  is  of  very 
high  importance  in  idolatry;  and,  like 
many  other  of  the  same  kind,  is  used  by 
the  heathen  for  the  most  holy  purposes  of 
their  religion.  They  have  it  engraven  on 
a  golden  or  silver,  or  copper  plate ;  and 
the  Brahmins  place  it  in  their  houses,  as 
well  as  in  their  temples. 

When  Parvata,  the  wife  of  Siva,  (ac- 
cording to  their  books),  wished  to  know 
the  manner  of  constructing  this  Sakkaram, 
and  the  blessing  which  would  spring  from 
the  use  of  the  same,  Siva,  in  a  very 
pompous  style,  informed  her  of  the  artifi- 
cial order  and  exactness  with  which  the 
figures  of  the  planets,  with  their  several 
inscriptions  (which  are  certain  prayers), 
ought  to  be  constructed,  and  of  the  lieavy 
curses,  with  the  inefiiciency  of  the  Sak- 
karam, which  would  follow,  if  that  order 
and  exactness  were  not  observed.  He  then 
proceeds  thus:  "  whosoever  adores  the  di- 
vinity with  this  Sakkaram,  constructed  aa 
prescribed,  be  will  rout  and  conquer  the 
three  cities,  and  will  receive  the  power  of 
creating  all  the  worlds.  Moreover,  he  will 
receive  bliss,  and  other  goods,  which  no 
one  else  can  obtain.  Formerly,  the  god 
Brahma  himself  received  power  to  create 
the  worlds,  by  makmg  prayer  with  thia 
Sakkaram;  and  by  the  same  also,  the  god 
Vishnu  has  received  the  power  of  preservi. 
ing  the  worlds  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  this  Sakkaram." 

What  1  can  collect  more  respecting  it 
from  the  Brahmins  and  Shastries  is  this— 
That  the  Bralunins  have  this  Sakkaram  in 
their  bouses,  and  repeat  their  formularies 
tkffore  it,  professing  to  receite  power  there- 
by to  foresee  future  events 

When  an  image  of  stone,  or  silver,  or 
gold,  is  to  be  consecrited  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  temple,  the  Brahmins  put  a  plate, 
with  this  Sakkaram,  either  underneath  of 
before  the  imftge,  in  the  place  where  it  it 
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iQ  Ue  fixed.  A  formulary  of  prayer,  used 
in  the  iiervicc  of  the  god  whom  the  image 
K:prc9etit8,  is  repeated  a  certain  number  of 
.times;  which  numtier  is  increased  or  les- 
sened according  to  the  dignity  of  the  god. 
By  ttiis  process,  the  image  is  supposed  to 
rtceive  the  divine  attributes  of  the  god, 
Hiid  from  thence  becomes  an  object  of  ado- 
jrnrioo. 

The  number  of  times  which  the  formu- 
1.1  ry  is  to  be  repeated,  varies  from  one  hun- 
dred snd  eight  to  twenty  niiHions.  This 
\mt  number  will  consume  a  period  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  since  only  one  person  must 
repeat  the  formulary.  The  prayer  itself  is 
in  Sanscrit;  which  most  of  these  people, 
even  the  persons  who  pray,  do  not  under- 
stund:  they  nevertheless  believe  the  efficacy 
of  tbis  vain  repetition,  because  it  is  in  a 
divine  language. 

Neither  are  the  inscriptions  of  the  Sak- 
karam  onderstood,unlessitbebyavervfew, 
atid  those  unusually  learned  men :  and  even 
tliey  find  no  small  difficulty  in  putting  any 
tense  upon  them. 

Jervsalem. 
Staie  of  the  City. 
The  following  are  details  respecting  the 
present  state  of  Jerusalem,  once  the  **  cho- 
mn  city,''  the  seat  of  God*s  revelations  to 
man,  alternately  clothed  with  his  might,  or 
chastised  by  his  visitations,  as  the  fidelity 
ur  apostacy  of  his  people  required,  and 
I  now  more  degraded  than  when  it  lay  deso- 
late,  a  shapeless  heap  and  a  howHng  de- 
sert. •*  A  traveller  recently  returned  from 
Syria,  relate**  that  the  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
Tiow  in  the  moat  deplorable  state.  Its  po- 
pulation scarcely  amountr^o  1^,000  inha- 
bitants, who  mostly  profess  the  Mabomme- 
dan  religiMi.  The  Turkish  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  are  in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  allow  no  one  to  enter 
\vho  does  not  pay  beforehand  for  his  admis- 
«Loa.  Every  stranger  is  obliged  io  give  IB 
francs  for  each  visit  which  he. pays  to  the 
sarred  tomb.  The  sight  of  Jerusalem  in 
our  days  recals  to  mind  the  most  terrible 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  even  desert* 
ed  by  the  traveller,  either  through  diminu- 
tion of  faith,  or  dread  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Mussulmen.*' 

Otaheitl. 
Progress  of  Religion, . 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Davics, 
Missionary  at  Otaheite,  to  Rev.  J.  Hughes, 
t^f  Montgomery  shire,  dated  July  2»  1817. 

'*  1  shall  now  give  you  a  short  account 
*yf  the  state  of  things  with  ns.  The  revi- 
vaJ  and  reformation  which  eommenced  in 
1313  >  1814,  continued^  and  inoreafcd  in 


1815,  1817.  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
bitants  of  Olfiheitt',  Eimta,  Taput 
Huahfine^  Kaialc^ii  I'i^buft,  E^jribor 
Maura,  bave  eiiijicly  r*uounrtd  id 
The  gd'^S;  allaTK  &(^>  airt^  tiUnl^  ilni 
The  oflcripg  of  hunmn  sj^chfiret,  ii 
praetic  c  uf  infajiiiriilr.  ar^at  aa  rad 
worship  pr  thr  Uur  Gad,  lad  ihf:  | 
sion  or  Cbrt-iiFuiiJv,  are  geouiil  ih 
out  all  U]4?  abo^«^  i^l^uds.  Id  Oitht 
chapels  havt*  breii  hniU  ;  and  in 
1 G  T  1j  e  [J  c  upl  c  as  H^  fn  L  ]  <*  for  w  oth  hip 
every  SaUirUh,  and  on  cvfrj  >\t.,. 
evening.  Ibe  Lortl's-d^j  ii«irui 
served  througboui  the  viideofth'^i 
Private  and  fjiMiify  prnyii  arc  { 
amon]^  tbe  pf^upJCi*  Abkmt  4,dOCj  | 
have  teamed  to  rcad^  and  m&iij  nit 
write.  In  ^  word,  the  chaagi*  fir  t 
alt  our  cupectatifpu,  —  R  ^.  Tbi-j 
been  fiirnislicdM^jlb  a  prititi(^^>})frM 
London  Mission ari?  Social)  ;  ifl4 
the  Go.sjif'ls*  transjated  inlo  iki  \t\ 
of  tbi.'^  /Kisiuri:';,  is  now  prjJHirtjT- 
ture  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  oilier 
civilization,  arc  also  in  progress." 

Prdisia. 

Humboldt's  Tour  in  India. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  iuterestiagtoc 
ders  to  see  a  literal  translation  of  tfa 
which  his  Prussiao  Majesty  addrc 
Baron  Alexander  Uaml>oldt,  ia  I 
tracted  tour  to  India,  aod  the  hbe 
vision  he  makes  lor  enabling  I 
prosecute  his  researclies  in  tfast4|a 
the  globe,  without  injury  to  bis  ova 
fortune.    I'he  following  is  a  copj:< 

**  Oar  State's  Chancellor,  the  Pi 
Uardenberg,  has  laid  before  us  the 
rial  which  you  bave  transmitted  to 
the  subject  of  your  intended  trsiei 
Indian  Peninsula  and  the  islaodi 
Indian  Arcbi^Kbi^Of,  You  b«v«  \ 
by  your  travcb  m  South  Aoie^tct,  i 
fine  woik  in  ubich  yi^o  have  r4:f:r>m 
fruits,  earned  a  lAme  %  hii-h  hai  rd 
not  less  to  the  ^lorj*  ol  our  n&um 
than  to  tlie  advtiLtage  of  icicEiei 
doubt  not  tlj^t  the  samvtesult  « 
from  your  htiWly  projected  Irtvck 
this  view  wc  nillinglj  confer  \i\Mti] 
your  support,  iu  tllie  pr^Mcutioti  i 
design,  a  yi^arly  sum  vf  12,()00  do 
gold,  to  he  LODtiuuEd  durii^  to 
years  from  t)ic  commcuci^tneiiUf) 
terprise.  Mo  inotcoT*?r  present y 
whatever  asttuDomical  andpfejiu'*^ 
ments '  may  be  necessuy  Tor  yt 
searches ;  i«  hicb  insirtmrrntf*  ^< 
shall,  on  your  return,  become  th^jn 
of  the  state,  and  be  deposited  in 
Which  shall  be  poiated  out  (^  tb«n 
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the  termination  of  yonr  travels.  It  will; 
giro  ns  great  pleasure  to  see  vour  scientific' 
efforts  directed  to  enrich  the  cabinets  of 
our  kingdom,  and  tomuice  them  participate, 
in  the  success  of  yonr  labours. 

.(Signed)  «*  Fred.  William.  - 

''  AixtaCkapene.Oet.  19. 
Russia. 
Atiracham — Pilgfim$, 

The  multitude  of  pilgrims,  most  of  whom 
come  immtdiatety  from  Bucharia  to  As- 
trachau,  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  continueH 
to  be  very  great;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  Uiey  receive  copies  of  the  Persian  or 
Tartar  New  Testament  is  extremely  en- 
coiaraging.  In  the  month  of  June  last, 
there  were,  at  one  time,  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  them,  waiting 
in  the  city  for  passports.  Many  of  them 
are  from  the  western  states  of  India ;  and,* 
.  although  the  Scriptures  are  preparing  in 
so  mauy  Indian  languages,  all  the  Maho- 
medans  from  these  quarters,  whom  the 
missionaries  have  me^  with,  use  no  written 
language  except  either  the  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian. They  crowd  into  Bucharia  from  all 
the  Murroundiog  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  Mahomedan  religion  and 
its  sacred  language,  which  they  ideem  the 
Arabic  to  be;  as  well  as  to  make  the  oiselves 
masters  of  tl^  Persic  and  the  Turkish,  the 
last  being  the  name  which  they  uniformly 
give  the  Tartar.  They  there  receive  their 
education,  at  the  expence  of  the  Schah, 
pfovided  they  cannot  support  themselves; 
and,  when  they  leave  the  schools,  they  are 
rewarded  with  presents.  Thns  Bucharia 
appears  to  be  the  strong-hold  of  Mahome- 
dawsm  throughout  Tartary. 

MaiMjumi  Sect, 

The  Bible,  they  believe,  contains  the 
whole  will  of  God ;  and  that  He  alone  is 
to  l>e  worshipped  in  spirit,  and  in  truth. 
The  most  learned  among  them  read  and 
etplain  (he  Word,  and  are  consequently 
called  Elders  or  Presbyters.  They  call 
themselves,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
the  Greek  church,  '  Spiritual  Christians. 
Crossing  they  look  upon  as  the  real  mark 
of  the  beast  mentioned  in  the  Revelations. 
They  believe  most  firmly  that  worshipping 
images  or  saints  is  idolatry ;  and  conse- 
quently pray  that  they  .may  be.  preserved 
from  the  influence  of  the  Beast  l^  of  the 
Dxagon.  They  believe  that  Christifuis 
ought  rigorously  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Moses  respecting  meats.  Tobacco  and 
onions  are  condemned  by  them.  The  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  about  observing  his 
Sapper  they  look  upon  as  encoorpging  them 
to  suffer  death  rather  than  worship  the 


Beaat  Baptism  by  them  is*  cooii3ered  at 
meaning  the  instruction,  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  puttinj;  all  evil  away  from  them» 
desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Woi;^,  Uc. 
On  this  account  they  have  given  themselves 
the  name  Malakani,  for  the  word  malohM 
signifies  milk.  They  consider  all  wars  un- 
lawful. On  this  principle,  they  think  tt  no 
evil  for  any  of  them,  should  he  be  taken 
for  a  recruit,  to  desert;  alleging  thatChri^i- 
tians  are  called  to  peace,  and  see  no  right 
any  one  has  of  forcing  them  to  fight,  and 
that  ti»o^  it  may  be,  against  Christians. 
The  Malakani  of  the  present  day  are  very 
careless,  and  are  also  divided  among  them* 
selves. 

Splendid  Polaeo. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  adding  much 
io  the  interior  splendour  of  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace uf  St.  Petcrsburgh.  Oue  of  the  state 
rooms  is  now  completely  covering  with 
highly  polished  tortoiie-tkeii,  tastefully 
fixed  OR  the  walls  with  silver-headed  sfuds^ 
and  bordered  with  ornaments  of  sohd 
stiver  mouldings.  / 

Plant  Lamb  f 
The  most  extraordinary  of  the  cnriositiea 
of  Little  Tartary  is,  the  iMmb  of  Muscovy, 
which  grows  l>etweeu  the  two  great  riven 
the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  This  plant  is  re- 
markable for  possessing  a  great  portion  of 
the  animal  nature.  It  is  for  this  reaiK>n  it 
is  called  the  Animal  plant;  as  also.  Zoo* 
phytes»  and,  in  the  Russian  language,  Bona- 
rel»..p^The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  b  gourd,  or 
melon;  it  has  the  fisure  of  a  sheep,  all  the 
limbs  of  which  are  discoverable.  It  is  fast- 
ened to  the  earth  by  the  navel,  upon  ast^lk 
of  two  feet  in  length.  It  always  leans  to- 
wards the  grass,  and  the  plants  that  grow 
round  it,  and  changes  its  place  as  much  as 
the  stump  will  suffer.— When  the  fruit 
comea-to  maturity  the  stalk  dies*  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  baiiy  skin,  frizzled  like  that 
of  a  lamb  just  lambed,  and  the  skin  serves 
it. as  a  fur  to  defend  it  from  the  cold.  It  ia 
further  observed,  that  this  plant  never  dies 
till  it  can  no  longer  find  any  grass  to  nou- 
rish it.  The  fruit  yields  a  juice  like  blood» 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  stalk;  and  has 
the  taste  of  mutton.  The  wolf  is  as  fond 
of  this  plant  as  of  real  mutton ;  and  the 
Muscovites  make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise those  animals. 

St.  Hblbha* 

Slavery  abolished. 

•*  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Aug.  17»  1819. 

**  Whereas,  by  the  universal  concurrence 

of  the  inhabitants  and  slave  proprietors  on 

the  islanfl,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting 

field  this  day»  that  fi^om  and  after  the  25t& 
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of  Decenibfr  pext  (bein^  the  aiitiivenary 
of  the  t)irt1i  of  onr  blessed  Saviour  Jeins 
Chrtitt)  all  cbitdren  born  of  slaves  shall  be 
free,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  regu- 
lations as  shall  hereafter  be  promulgated, 
in  reitpect  to  their  care,  and  to  the  services 
that  may  be  required  of  them,  in  the  fami- 
lies by  which  they  may  be  maintained,  un- 
til they  arrive  at  a  fit  age  to  be  able  to 
support  themselves.  This  is  to  give  notice, 
that  the  above  Is  to  be  considered  a  law  of 
the  island;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
2.5th  of  Dereml>er  next,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  blessra  Lord  and 
Saviour,  all  children  born  of  slaves  on  the 
island  are  consequently  to  be  held  free, 
aubject  only  to  such  conditioas  and  regula- 
tioiia  as  above. 

By  order  •f  his  Exoelleucy  the  Governor 
aud  Council, 
ANT.  BEALE,  Dep.  Sec.  Government** 


i^otional  l&egisfter: 

SRITISH. 

Thb  Kino. 

Windsor  Castle,  Nov.  7.—**  His  Ma- 
jesty has  passed  the  last  month  in  a  very 
quiet  state,  and  ipgood  bodily  beaJlb ;  but 
His  Majesty *8  disorder  remains  analtered.*' 
TREASURY  ORDER, 

RtkUing  to  the  Duty  on  Foreign  Books  emd 
mtips, 
**  Treasury  Chambers,  Oct.  3, 1818. 

**  Gentlemen,—!  am  commanded  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  bis  Majesty*s 
Treasury,  to  acquaint  yon,  tbey  are  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  regnlationa  proposed  in 
jonr  report  of  the  29tb  nltinio.  In  order  to 
prevent  Foreig^n  Books  and  Maps,  the  pro- 
perty of  individaals,  and  brourbt  over  by 
passengers  from  abroad,  from  being  charged 
with  duty  more  tban  once ;  and  I  am, 
therefore,  to  desire  yoo  will  immediately 
give  the  necessary  ordei^  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect; 

(Signed)        '<  GEO.  HARRISON. 

*'  Commissioners  of  Cnstoms." 
Note. — In  furtherance  of  the  above,  the 

following  directions  have  been  sent  by 

the  Commissioners  of  Castoms  to  Col-. 

lectors  and  Comptrollers. 

**  Custom  house,  London,  Oct.  8,  1818. 

'*  Let  the  Collector  and  Comptroller  take 
care  that  the  directions  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  bis  Migesty's  Treasury,  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr  Harrison,  be  dniy  obeyed,  under 
the  following  regulations,  viz.  That  the 
proprietor  shall,  on  each  importation  of 
*sucli  books  or  mapa»  sobse^pMnt  to  the  ori-  J 


ginal  inrportation,  make  oatb  that  the  do- 
ties  were  paid,  upon  such  tnioks  or  map#» 
on  their  original  importation  ;  or  that  he 
purchased  them  in  this  country,  in  a  fair 
way  of  trade;  and  that  they  are  the  iden- 
tical books  or  maps  which  he  exported 
from  hence,  and  that  they  are  now  broogfat 
back  for  his  private  nse,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  in  this  coantry. 

**  By  Order  of  the  Commissioners.** 
State  of  the  Retfemte. 
We  have  to  record  the  important  and 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  British  Re- 
vepue  from  tlie  dtb  of  Jnly  to  the  lOtii  of 
October,  1818,  exceeds  that  of  the  eorres- 
pondiog  period  of  1817.  by  a  sum  not  less 
tban  1,700,0001.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  net  produce  of  the  Revrnae 
in  tbe  years  and  quarters  ended  lOth  Octo- 
ber, 1817  and  1818. 

Yn,  gpdcd  loth  Oct  jQra.<Bd»d  io«h  r)ct. 


ISIT. 

1818. 

ISIT. 

lUft. 

fnstoiii 

8,03a,S93 

10,548,1 8S 

aj3i.ofta 

a,i6»,7M 

Exrivr. 

1S,818,83] 

in,l5«,08a    4,t89,SM 

e,4ST,aTo  i,08a,asa 

8,866  ,SK 

1,C7240S 

^mpt. 

Po«.oipce.... 

1.M9.000 

1,180.000 

SS4,00O 

800,000 

AfMM.  Taxes 

6,010,996 

6.iT8,8SS 

782,002 

7&T,4K 

L«ad  raxef 

l,i»T,s4a 

l,IS4,9I0 

100,909 

181  .Ml 

S9T,6A& 

49QJ020 

T«,T9a 

40,1  M 

4S,S40,1SS  48,M9,S08  I1,1M,852  I9,5«T,J00 
IncreoM  Of  reveaoc  npon  they«ar  ............  Mg449j88 

Increase  of  rcveone  opon  tbe  qaarter. 4,«aa,t«s 

And  tbe  War  Duty   on  Malt  and  Property, 
which  waa  received  in  the  loat  qnrtcr,  and 
not  iaclqdcd  ip  thrabovemceooat,a]Bowits  to  io8,tob 
The  Revenues  of  Ireland  ase,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  amount,  in  a  state  sot  less 
improving  tban  those  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  Oth  September  tbe  Irish  Revcwse  had 
improved,  sinc^  the  6tb  July,  no  less  than 
172.0001.  Irish,  or  about  166^0001.  British 
currency,  on  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Northern  Erpeditunu 
Capt  Ross  is  lately  returned  in  the  /j*- 
ie//a,witb  his  companion,  the  Aiexmmder 
sloop,  Lieut.  Parry,  to  Shetland,  aOer  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  penetrate  throu^  fieh- 
ring's  Straits  past  the  American  continent 
It  is  said  that  Capt.  Ross  almost  reached 
the  latitude  of  78*',  traversed  the  whoJe 
of  Davis's  Straits,  and  fonnd  Inha- 
bitants, bnt  coold  not  discover  the  anallest 
opening  sufficient  to  admit  tbe  entrance  of 
a  ship.  Science  has,  however,  derived  some 
advantage,  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  trace 
the  line  of  coast  with  greater  aecoracy, 
and  to  alter  the  positions  which  had  been 
assigned  to  it  in  all  the  charts. 

Seamen  s  Bible  Society, 
The  Merchant  Seamen'a  ^ible  Society, 
established  in  January  last,  ia  in  full  acti- 
vity. The  Society  has  for  several  months 
boarded  the  ootward-boond  merchai^t 
ships,  when  clearing  from  Gravesend.    |tt< 
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irics  arc  made  by  an  intelligent  agent  of 
:  Society,  into  the  supply  wbich  the  scve- 
ships  already  liavo  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
es  ;  and,  when  neeilful,  be  invites  the 
(ws  to  pu release  at  a  very  redueed  rate  ; 
if  this,  throDgb  their  poverty,  cannot  be 
coinplished,  be  presents  from  the  so- 
ty,  liibles  and  Testaments  for  the  nse 
the  crews  during  the  voyai;c  ;  an  exict 
:urd  is  kept  iif  such  supplies,  and  nnny 
portunittps  have  already  occurred  on  the 
urn  of  ships  lo  port,  to  ennble  enquiry 
o  the  resultof  this  attention  to  the  moral 
(t  religious  interests  of  our  lung-neg- 
ted  fellow-men,  and  frllow-subjects ; 
?  results  have  generally  been  highly  en- 
iiraging^.  From  a  weekly  report  made  to 
\:  Committee,  we  have  the  gratifi 
tion  to  learo  the  pleasing  amount  of 
formation.  Already  upwards  of  1,300 
ssels  hHVo  been  supplied :  those  were 
vigated  by  more  than  16,000  seamen,  of 
lom  more  than  13,000  were  able  to  read  ; 
300  Bibles,  and  2,785  Testaments,  were 
atuitously  bestowed  for  tlie  ships* use; 
d  275  Bibles,  with  126  Testaments,  were 
irchased  by  individuals  of  the  crews, 
jcse  are  besides  the  supplies  found  on 
tard,  and  which  were  either  put  there  by 
ous  owners  for  the  use  of  the  seamen 
leir  servants),  or  were  the  private  pro- 
rrty  of  t)ie  sailors.  Thus,  in  the  short 
»ace  of  eight  months,  1 .200  vessels,  bound 
various  parta  of  the  world,  navigated  hy 
SOOO  men,  have  taken  with  them  for  their 
str action,  the  amasing  number  of  5^900 
ibles  and  I'estaments. 

Bank-Note  Forgeries, 
An  account  of  the  total  number  of  forged 
ank  notes  discovered  by  the  Bank  to  have 
^n  forged,  by  presentation  for  fapneni^ 
'  otherwise,  from  1st  January,  1812,  to 
)tli  April,  1818;  distinguishing  each  year, 
id  also  the  number  of  notes  of  different 
ilues: 


£1 


12,255 
11,347 


£2 


4.261 
3.097 


10,342  3.321 

14,085  2,829 

21,8501  2.141 

2t(,412  1  830 

8,y37  300 


£5 


£10 


1125  205  —  34 

g27!  38  —    4 

1011,  38  —  10 


£ 
1620 


Z  TuUl. 


806 
795 
875 
387 


41    2    1 

62 

21 1 


5 
2 
1 
1 
5124 


17.8R5 
15,315 
14,722 
17,665 
24,849 
31,180 
S.645 


(12 
113 
il4 
115 
(16 
U7 
$18 


107,838  17,78715826  410l  254  35|131,361 
In  the  year  1798.  the  prosecutions  for 
^rgery,  or  for  knowingly  uttering  forged 
ankof  England  notes,  were  12,  and  the 
tpenies  4,1301. 18.  Since  timt  time,  both 
ave  been  gradually  incretiing,  untili  id 


1817,  there  were  142  prosecutions,  and  the 
expenses  amounted  to  20,9 1 Ol.  4r  Id.-;  iind 
in  the  three  first  months  of  the  present 
year,  there  have  not  been  less  than  118 
persons  tried,  the  expenses  for  wbieh  vteft 
19,9821.  5s.  6d. 

Cattle  consumed  in  London: 
The  consnm|)tion  of  ,Sheep  and  Lambs 
in  London  ilaring  the  last  twelve  months^ 
amounted  in  number  to  one  miUion  eixS^- 
two  thousand,  seven  hundred  The'  nuratier 
of  ilorncd  Cattle  slaughtered,  was  one  Aim- 
dred  and  sixty  four  thousand ;  and  by  the 
Inspector^  retuin,it  »ppear2i,that  the  num- 
ber of  Horse  hides  produced  at  Leaden-* 
ball  Market,  amounted  to  tweh^  thousand 
nine  hvfidrfd. 

New  InstituHon  ai  St.  AlbeaCs. 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  ipi- 
nounce  the  establishment  of  a  new  Insti- 
tution in  this  town,  formed  upon  a  liberal 
basis  ;  of  which  the  following  Resolutions 
will  covney  somia  iflea  to  our  readers. 

1.  That  a  Society  be  now  formed  to  be 
called  the  St  Alban*B  Permaneut  Library 
and  Literary  Institution. 

2.  That  the  object  of  this  Institution  )>« 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  Religious  and  Useful 
Knowledge. 

S.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  sbail  be 
under  the  management  of  a  Committee, 
who  shall  have  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber. 

4.  That  a  Sqliscnption  of  One  Guinea 
per  annum,  constitute  a  Member  during 
the  first  year,  and  that  Ladies  tie  eligible 
to  the  Society. 

5.  That  the  property  of  tbia  Inatittition 
be  vested  solely  in  the  Proprietors;  and 
any  Member  has  power  to  transfer  bisshare 
to  any  other  perftou. 

We  have  given  these  Resolutions  at 
length  as  an' inducement  to  other  towns  in 
the  United  Khigdom,  lo  follow  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  St,  Alban*s 

Were  Institutions  of  a  literary  apd  sci- 
entific nature  still  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  it  might  fnirly  be  presumed  that  our 
Public  Journals  would  not  teem  daily,  at 
they  at  present  do  with  melancholy  details 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed ;  nor  the  intellects 
of  man  be  drowned  In  that  state  of  sense- 
less apathy  always  attendant  on  the  pur- 
suit of  pernicious  luxuries  wbich  not  only 
impair  and  weaken  the  body,  but  annihi- 
late the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
render  the  roan  in  too  many  inataacei,  very  - 
little  superior  to  Che  brute. 

Monument  for  Mary  Ashford. 

By  the  Birmingham  Chronicle,  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  atooe  liaa  lately  been  placed 
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in  the  chnrcb-yard  of  Sutton  Coldfieid, 

.  over  thc^  rrmains  of  the  late  unfortunate 

Mflry  AAhford,  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker, 

and  whiih  bears  the  following  inscription : 

At  a  waroiog  to  female  virtney 

Jind  a  humble  MoDunient  to  female  chastityi 

This  Stone  marks  the  grave 

of 

MARY  ASHFORD, 

Who,  in  tbf  Twentirth  Year  of  her  Age, 

Haviog  iocauiiou»ly  repaired  to  a  scene  of 

amosf-mcDty 

Witboot  proper  protcctiony 

Vl^as  brutally  violated  and  mnrderccli 

Oil  the  27ih  of  Mat»  1817. 

lovely  and  chaste  an  is*  the  primrose  palc^ 

Rifled  of  Virgin  sweetnesii  by  the  gale; 

Mary!  the  ureich  who   thee  remorse  lees  slew, 

Avrngiog  wralh,  which  ftl«eph  not^  will  punae; 

For  thuttgh  the  dent  of  bhuid  be  veiled  in  night. 

Will  not  the  judge  of  all  ilie  earth  do  right  ? 

Fair  blighted  llo«er»  the  uium  ihat  weeps  thy 

doom. 
Rears  o'er  thy  murdered  form— this  waroiog 
tomb. 
aution  ColdfleUt,  2Voc%  3,  1818. 

Better  late  tAau  AVeer. 
The  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  Oct.  contains 
a  most  extraordinary  advertisement :  it  au- 
nouticrs  to  the  crt'ditors  of  Bogle  and  Co  , 
Ihte  of  Love-lane,  Cast  cheap,  who  were 
bankrupts  in  the  year  1773,  (beitig  a  lapse 
of  Sbris  six  years,)  that  they  or  their  legal 
representatives  nia>  receive  the  full  amount 
of  their  resptrtit-eilfbts.  Th<'  total  amount 
advertise  is  about  five  thousand  five  huu. 
dred  pounds.  1'iie  lowest  sum  mentioned 
is  a  glover's  hill  for  ds.  4d. ;  the  largest  a 
batikpr*8,  p-iOI.  The  list  of  creditors  enu- 
merates a  curious  medley  of  professions, 
▼iz ;  snuff  men  hduts,  tailors,  haberdashers, 
shoe-iiiflkers.  &c.  and  one  debt  is  due  to  a 
Mr.  8hake»peare,  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
LfOndon,  merchant. 

Typhus  Fever. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Smith  obtained  5,Q0Ol.  from 
Parliament,  for  the  following  reciue :— R. 
6  dr.  (towdered  nitre,  6  dr.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
'  mix  fheni  in  a  tea-cup  by  adding  to  the 
nitre  one  drachm  <*f  the  oil  st  a  time.  l*he 
cup  to  be  placed  during  the  preparation  on 
a  hoi  lie>irih  or  plate  of  heated  iron,  and 
the  mixture  stirred  with  a  tobacco  |>ipe. 
The  cup  to  be  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  sick  room. 

,  Cure  for  Corm. 
The  bark  of  the  willow  tree,  burnt  to 
•shcM.  niited  with  strong  vinegar,  and  ap 
pUfd  to  the  parta,  it  is  asserted,  will  re 
move  all  warts,  corna^  or  cxcreacencct  on 
tny  part  of  the  body, 

Legul  ChriUmas  Boxes. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Conunianonera  for 
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inquiring  into  the  Dnttah  Salaries,  and 
Emoliimenla  of  the  Judges,  &c«  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  England,  it  appean, 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  **  according  to  ancient  usage, 
receives  annually  at  Chrislmast  four  yards 
of  broad  cloth  from  Blackwell  Hall,  and 
36  loaves  of  sugar,  presented  to  him  by 
particular  Officers  on  the  Plea  side  of  tbe 
Court;  and  that  each  Puisne  Judge  re- 
ceives annually  from  the  same  Oficera,  a 
small  silver  plate,  and  18  loaves  of  sugar  t** 

Scotland. 
Northern  Hereukmewm. 
Iwoemess  Courier. ^^  Lopness  ia  Sands, 
26th  Sept.j81&  Sir»  the  respectable  le> 
uant  of  this  farm  tells  me,  that  he  remem- 
bers the  place  for  the  last  25  years,  and 
that  during  that  periodf  the  saod-hiUs,  to 
the  height  of  perhaps  20  feet,  or  thereby, 
ha? e  been  dispersed.  The  space  thns  nn- 
covrred,  extends  probably  to  aboQt  a 
square  mile,  at  tbe  most  northerly  point 
of  this  island— and  exhibits  evident  marks 
of  having  been  the  scene  of  homaa  ofe- 
rations,  at  a  period  anterior  to  its  being 
covered  with  the  sand.  Nearly  in  a  Itse 
H  itb  the  sea-beach,  as  it  sweeps  roond  the 
head  of  Tofts  Ness,  and  atN>at  15  or  20 
feet  above  the  high*water  roaik,  there  is  a 
tidge  of  iuose  large  flag  stones,  tossed  to- 
gether in  irregular  masses,  and  spread  oat 
to  sacb  a  width,  and  having  such  an  ap- 
pearance as  a  row  of  cottages  in  mins  might 
be  supposed  to  exhibit.  Besides  this  range, 
there  are  several  others  runuiog  off  st 
right  angles,  and  in  various  directions, 
some  of  them,  perhaps  the  remains  of 
dwellings,  or  walls  for  defence,  and  otbeii 
nothing  more  than  old  dikes,  common 
in  this  country.  There  are  still  to  be 
seen  along  the  whole  line  of  what  may 
be  supposed  either  fallen  habitaliotts.  or 
fallen  walls,  the  forms  of  round  towers 
crumbled  down,  some  of  them  consider- 
ably more  elevated  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  and  one  large  mount  or  tomato^ 
evidently  artificial,  within  the  raage  of 
the  enclosure,  points  it  out  as  a  poat  of  aome 
importance  in  its  day.  There  are  varioos 
tumuli  or  barrows,  dispoaed  on  the  outside 
of  the  rows  of  stones,  which  may  have 
been  outworks  of  defence.  Some  of  them 
are  evidently  of  this  description,  wliile 
others  sre  only  places  of  sepulchre.  Tbe 
latter  fact  1  ascertained  by  getting  all  the 
earth  and  sand  taken  oat  of  three  stone 
coffins,  which  have  l>een  exposed  to  view 
in  one  tumolns;  and  in  each  of  them  ve 
found  human  bone9»  some  of  which  I  have 
reserved  to  show  to  ibe  curious.  Jlaae  u 
one  mass  of  stona  diffeient  f  ram  the  eidi- 
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nary  Pfcts*  honses,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
called  here ;  these  are  circular ;  but  it  is 
oblong,  aod  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
by  laying  flagstones  overTapping  one  ano^ 
ther.  the  highest  regularly  sloping  inward 
until  the  opposite  sides  met.  We  meant 
to  have  explored  it*  but  a  dr^dful  blast  of 
wind  and  rain,  froiA  the  south^ciast,  had 
already  drenched  ug  thoroughly,  and  in- 
creasing compelled  us  to  de^st.  The  forms 
of  ridges,  freed  ft-om  the  sa;iid  whkih  had 
long  covered  them,  are  quite  apparent;  but 
whether  their  formation  and  culture  are  of 
the  same  era  with  the  broken  down  walls 
and  towers,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. The  situation  of  Toftness,  on  the 
very  extremity  of  these  islands,  protected 
on  one  side  by  the  tremendous  Frith  be- 
twixt it  and  North  Ronaldsay,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  fresh  water  lake,  pointed  rt  out 
as  a  position  easily  capable  of  defence  by 
the  rude  bulwarks  ana  towers,  the  vestiges 
of  which  still  remain,  in  those  predatory 
times  when  Orkney  was  the  scene  of  ra- 
pine and  violence.  Whether  it  has  beeh  a 
colony  of  Celts,  Picts,  or  Scaudinavians, 
I  leave  to  the  sagacity  of  antiqnaries  to 
discover.  The  subject  might  afford  ma- 
terials for  controversy  between  our  old  and 
respected  friends,  Monkbarns  and  Edie 
Ochiltree.  I  must  close  these  memoranda, 
however,  by  adding,  that  the  stone  coffins 
are  only  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  that 
the  bodies  which  they  contained  were  laid 
with  the  heads  at  the  narrowest  ends,  so 
that  the  legs  must  have  been  folded  side- 
ways across  the  broader  end.  The  cofKns 
Virere  in  width  about  three  feet,  composed 
of  thick  slate,  without  top  or  btottom,  and 
about  two  feet  deep.     1  am,  &c.         P.* 

l^ew  Cod  Bank. 
*  An  immense  bank  covered  with  Cod  has 
been  lately  discovered,  extending  from  Pa- 
pa Westra,  in  Orkney,  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Already  the  fish- 
ing has  t>een  great.  Next  season  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  hitherto  hidden  treasure 
will  afford  lucmtlve  empToytnent  to  several 
hundred  sail  of  fishing  vessels.  The  fish- 
ermen report,  that  from  150  to  200  sail  of 
vessels  can  fish  in  it,  and  out  of  sight  of 
each  other. 
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Her  Majesty  the  Princess  Sophia- Cliarlotte- 
OiroUoe,  of  Meckleaharffb  Strclits  ,tbeyoubg. 
est  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis,  brother  to 
Adolphus  Frederick,  third  Duke  of  Meek- 
Icnburgh  Strelita,  by   Albertine    Elixcbelb, 
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daughter  of  Ernest  Fuederickt  6iike  of  8axe« 
HilbooTghausen,  was  bom  uo  the  6tb  of  May, 
1744. 

Having  l>een  fixed  upon  as  the  consort  of 
George  the  Third  ;  as  soon  as  the  pretimi' 
nary  arraDgements  for  demanding  this  Prin* 
cess  In  marriage,  bad  been  made,  his  Majesty, 
on  the  S8t1i  of  July,  1761,  (baviog  just  then 
turned  the  three  aad  twentieth  year  of  bit 
age),  caused  hfs  PriVy  Council  to  be  Speedily 
summoned.  The  Council  was  attended  by 
all  the  great  officers  of  stater-and  to  tftriU 
his  Majesty  declared  his  intention  in  the 
following  woirds; — 

<*  Having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  \o 
{procure  the  welfare  and  bappioess  of  my  peo- 
ple, and  to  render  the  saroe  stable,  and  per- 
manent to  posterity,  I  have,  ever  since  my 
accession  to  the  throne,  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  the  choice  of  a  Princess  for  my  con- 
tort ;  und  I  now,  wtlb  great  satisfaction,  ae- 
on aint  yOn,  that,  after  the  fallest  ioformationy 
and  matare  deKberntion,  I  am  come  to  a 
resolotion  to  demand  in  marriage  the  Princess 
Chariotte  of  Meckleuimrgh  Strelitz— a  Prin. 
cess  distinguished  by  every  emtneut  TirtnCj 
and  amiable  endowment,  whose  iHustrioas  Kne 
has  constantly  shewn  the  firmest  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  my  family.  I  have  judged  proper  to 
coMmnntcate  to  yon  these  my  intentions,  in 
order  that  yon  may  lie  fully  apprised  of  a 
matter  so  highly  importunt  to  me,  and  to  mt 
kingdoms:  and  which,  I  persnade  myself,  win 
Be  most  acceptable  to  all  my  lovhig  subjects.'* 

T^fi  declaVation  was  immediateTy  made  pnh- 
llr,  and  Was  received  with  great  pleasure  by 
iilll  ranks  of  people. 

The  Barl  of  Harcourt  8«on  after  left  Eng- 
land, as  hto  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Mccklenbargh,  and  arrived  at  StrelitE 
on  the  14th  of  Angost.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton^ 
the  two  finest  women  of  the  British  Court, 
and  Lord  Anson  was  appointed  tu  command 
the  fle^t  of  cooToy  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

On  the  15th  of  Aogust,  the  Earl  of  Rar- 
court  performed  the  ceremony  of  anklitg,  in 
form,  herSerc>ne  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia 
Charlotte  in  marriage  for  the  Ring,  his  mas- 
ter. The  contract  of  marriage  was  imme- 
diately signed,  and  the  Prince«s  wasafterwtfrds 
complimented  hy  the  states  of  the  country, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  On  the  ntW$ 
the  Princess,  accuiiipanied  hy  the  reigning 
Duke,  her  bnither,  set  out  for  Stade,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  f2iid.  and  embarked  on 
board  hit*  Majesty's  yacht,  accompanied  by  the 
Duchesses  of  Ancaoter  and  HamiUon,  the 
Earl  of  Harcourt,  and  Lord  Anson.  Falling 
down  the  Elbe,  she  pruceetled  tu  Cuxhaven, 
whence  she  sailed  for  England,  on  tbr  38th. 
After  a  voyage  of  ten  dayp,  during  which  the 
tieet  endnred  three  riolent  siormti,  the  Prin- 
cess arriTed  in  tbe  port  of  Harwich,  on  Sun- 
day, the  5!b  of  September.  She  landed  oil 
Monday,  at  Harwich,  and  was  received  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  nsnal  form** 
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lities.  Proccedinip  on  ber  joaroey  to  London, 
about  5  o'clock  she  came  tu  Colrb«»ter,  where 
•he  stopped  nnd  look  refreshments  at  the  bouse 
of  a  Mr.  Enew.  While  she  remaioed  here, 
Mr.  Grest,  uf  Colchester,  being  introduced 
by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  presented  ber  with 
a  box  of  candied  Erinfco  root,  a  product  of 
Colchester,  which  the  Royal  Family  always 
receiTe  when  they  travel  that  way.  Conliun- 
ing  her  journey,  she  arrived  all  be  MarquiK 
of  Abercora's  suon  after  seven  o'clock,  where 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided  fi.tr 
the  Princess  and  her  suite,.  She  remained 
tbst  nifi[hi  at  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn*s— and 
at  noon  on  the  following  day,  came  to  Rum- 
ford,  where  the  King's  coach  and  servauls  met 
lier  Having  refreshed  herself  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  liuttouy  wine  merchant,  she  entered 
the  Royal  coach  and  proceeded  to  London. 
On  her  arrival  af  the  garden  gale  of  the  Pa. 
lace,  the  Piincess  was  handed  out  of  the  coach 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonsuire,  as  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  to  the  gate,  where  she  was  recf  ivrd  by 
the  Duke  of  York.  As  she  alighted  from  the 
coach,  bis  Majesty  descended  the  steps  from 
the  Pi^lace  into  the  garden,  ^nd  they  met  each 
other  half-way.  As  tbe  Princfi<8  was  going  to 
pay  her  obeisance,  tbe  King  took  bold  of  ber 
hand,  raised  her  up,  saluted  it,  and  then  led 
her  up  btairs.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  m  rri  ge  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
Chapel  R'lyal  by  the  Archbishop  of  C  oter- 
bnry,  in  tbe  presence  of  all  the  Royal  Family; 
the  Duke  of  C*umberland  giving  tbe  Princess's 
band  to  the  King. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  their  Ma- 
jesty's coronation  was  performoi  with  gnat 
splendour  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  laid 
open,  and  fitted  up  for  tbe  occasion.  Tba 
usual  but  singular  ceiemony  of  tbe  cham- 
pion's cliallenge  to  any  person  who  should  djs- 
pute  the  succession  was  ngularly  goue  through. 

Mr*  Pymocke,lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivels- 
by,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  King's  Champion, 
entered  the  Hall  in  white  armour,  on  a  white 
borse,  richly  caparisoned  (belonging  to  the 
deceased  King,  George  the  second,  add  rode 
by  him  at  tbe  Battle  of  Dettingen),  attended 
by  two  esquires,  and  the  herald  at  arms,  who 
read  tbe  words  of  tbe  challenge  three  times ; 
when  the  champion  threw  down  tbe  gaunt- 
let, which,  after  remaining  some  time,  was 
picked  np  and  returned.  His  Majesty  then 
pledged  the  champion  in  a  gilt  bowl  of  wine 
which  he  sent  by  tbe  cup  bearer;  and  the 
champion  drauk  to  tbe  King,  and  retired  with 
the  gilt  bowl  as  his  perquisite. 

The  Coronation  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bisbop  of  Sarum^  who  took  for  bis  text,  1 
Kings,  X.  0  — '*  Beca'use  the  Lord  loved  Israel 
for  ever,  therefore  made  he  thee  King  to  &% 
judgment  and  justice."  From  these  words  be 
deduced  two  important  truths— 1st.  That  when 
great  and  good  Kings  reign,  they  are  tbe 
means  by  which  God  blesses  a  people.  It  is 
not  said,  because  the  Lord  loved  Solomon, 
but  because  he  lof  ed  Israeli  therefore 


he  Solomon  King.    9.  That  tbe  duty  and  end 
of  Ri^alty  is  to  do  judgment  and  justice. 

The  rejoicings  throngbout  tbe  country  on 
this  occasion  almost  exceeded  any  former 
precedent. 

Addresses  of  congratulation  poured  in  from, 
all  quarters,  and  the  noiou  of  their  Majesties 
seemed  to  be  viewed,  not  alone  as  a  Deasiire 
of  political  importance,  by  which  tbe  regrLar 
successiqo  to  the  Crowik  waa  likely  to  be  pre- 
servtd,  .bot  aa  a  species  of  national  blessing, 
from  which  tbe  best  moral  coascqaenccs  were 
likely  to  proceed. 

In  addressing  the  Parliament,  which  waa.«»- 
sembled  on  tbe  6th  of  November,  bis  Ma- 
jesty thus  alluded  to  his  recent  union : — 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— ^At  the  open* 
ing  of  tbe  first  Parliament  summoard  and 
elected  under  my  authority,  1  with  pleasare 
take  notice  of  an  event,  which  has  made  me 
completely  happy,  and  given  universal  joy  to 
my  loving  aubjecfs.  My  marriage  with  a  Prin- 
cess, eminently  di(»tlnguisbed  by  every  virtue 
and  amiable  endowment,  whilst  it  afibrds  iii« 
all  possible  domestic  comfort,  cannot  but 
highly  contribute  to  the  happiuessof  my  kiog- 
dum,  which  has  been,  and  always  shall  be,  my 
first  object  in  every  action  of  my  life.  I  dare 
suy,  your  affectionate  regard  for  me  and  the 
Queen,  make  you  go  before  me  in  what  I  am 
Uf-xt  to  mentioo— -the  making  an  adequate  and 
honourable  provision  for  her  support,  in  case 
sbe  should  survive  me.  This  is  what  not  only 
her  royal  dignity,  but  her  own  merit  calls  for 
— «nd  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  yoorcoou' 
deration.' 

Parliament  attended  liberally  to  ibis  re- 
commendation, and  provided  fur  the  support 
of  her  Majesty,  agieeably  to  tbe  sovereign's 
wishes,  a  jointure  of  £100,000.  per  annum, 
which  was  settled  upon  her  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  together  with  tbe  Palace  of  Rich- 
mond aud  Somerset  House.  At  tbe  conclnsiod 
of  the  Session,  on  the  Snd  of  June,  1760,  bis 
Majesty  thanked  bis  faithful  Commons  in  these 
words  — 

**  I  returu  you  my  sincere  thanks  fur  the 
proof  which  you  have  given  of  your  regard  to 
me,  and  to  my  family,^  in  the  ample  provision 
you  have  made  for  the  Qneeu-^whose  virtues 
and  affection  to  this  country  will,  Vmtn  con- 
fident, be  found  to  deaerve  it.** 

In  the  folloaing  year  the  nation  exalted  in 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne. 

Tbe  hope  of  continuing  the  Protestant  anc- 
cession  iu  his  Majesty'a  family  was  now 
changed  to  a  kind  of  certainty,  and  the  birth 
of  an  heir  was  of  it«elf  sufficient  to  have  es- 
tablished the  popularity  of  a  Queen  of  En- 
ghind,  even  had  she  wanted  those  many  vir- 
tues which  ber  Majesty  was  so  well  known  to 
possess. 

The  following  are  the  issue  of  tbe  royal 
pahr;— 1.  George,  Priace  of  Wales,  born  Aug. 
18,  1768,  K.G.  appointed  Regent,. Feb.  6, 
1811,  mar.  April  8,  1795,  to  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  boro  May  17^  1769. 
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^y  whom  he  had  issue  ChaHotfe  Augusta,  b. 
[an.  7,  I7d6;  mar.  May  2,  1816,  to  Prince 
I^opold  of  SaxcCubonnc;  d.  No?.  5,  1817. 
2.  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  born  Aujf.  16, 
■7«3;  elected  Bifihup  of  Otnaburgh   Feb.  27, 

1764,  K.  G.  mar.  Sept.  29,  1791,  to  the  Prio- 
ceas      Frederica    Charlotte    Ulrica,    PrinceM 

Ri*yal  of  Prnstia,  h.  May  7,  1767 3.  Wil- 

?^  ^V^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Clarence,  b.  August  21, 

1765,  K.  G.  and  K  T.— 4.  Charlotte  Augustus 
Matilda,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  Lady  of 
he  Imperial  Russian  Order  of  St.  Catherine, 
J.  Sept.  29,  1766,  m;  May,  18,  1797,  to  the 
L»«ke,  late  King,  of  Wirteroberg.-^.  Ed- 
''^d,  Duke  of  Kent,  K.G.  b.  Nov.  2,  1767- 
-^.    Princess  Augusta  Sophia,  b.    Nov.  8, 

768.-7.  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  May  22, 
1770—8.  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  K.  G. 
>-  June  5,  1771  ;  mar.  May  29,  1815,  to  Fre- 
'^"J»  Sophia  Caroline  daughter  of  the  Duke 
^'^«c^'«»*»arghStrelit2,  torn  March  2, 1778. 
-■9  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Kusm'X, 
l.G.  born  Jan.  27,  1773.— 10    Adulphns  Fre- 
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ll'\^^  0"k«of  Cambridge,  K.  C.  born  Feb. 
'4, 1774 —  II.  Princecs  Mary, b.  April  2&,  177« 
-l*^""ce88  Sophia,  bora  November  3,  1777. 

Decorum  and  correctness  have  been  the  leadl 
ug  cbaracteriHtics  of  ibe  court  of  his  pieseot 
Hajeaty ;  and  the  duties  demanded  by  such  a 
jourt  have  been  performed  by  the  Queen  with 
be  greatest  success: 

Her  Majesty^s  figure  was  pleasing,  but  ber 
ounteuance,  though  not  iritbout  attraction 
rhen  she  smiled,  could  not  boast  any  claim  to 
jeauiy.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that 
he  King  declared  himself  satUfied  with  his 
^nnubial  fortune. 

She  was  no  way  deficient  in  those  externa] 
nd  elegant  accomplishments   which  add  so 
ouch  grace  and  dignity  to  those  who  hold  a 
ire-emmjnce  in  rank  and  station;  and  aU 
bough  her  manners  were  somewhat  lioctnrad 
"Ih  the  distance  and  reserve  of  superiority, 
•et  they  were  blended  with  a  suavity  and  be- 
iigoity  that  compensates  for  any  imposed  re- 
traint.    A  knowledge  of  most  of  the   Euro- 
wan  languages  she  could  hardly  fail  to  ac- 
[uire.    She  was  a  great  proficient  in  music, 
nd  composed  many  pleasing  pieces.    She  was 
Iso  extremely  skilful  in  the  embroidery  of 
lowers.    It  was  in  ber  Majesty's  private  and 
omestic  character,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
hat  she  was  most  admired.    As  a  wife  and  a 
oother,  she  was  a  pattern  and  ornament  to 
ter  sex.     Her  Majesty  performed  all  the  ten- 
ler  and  maternal  offices  of  nurse  to  ber  Royal 
ffspring,  an  example  which,  although  but  too 
eldom  followed,  reflected  the  highest  honour 
tpon  her  exalted  station.    She  behaved  from 
he  first  with  a  gentleness  and    conciliation 
rhich  formed  the  basis  of  that  conjugal   fe- 
icity  which  subsisted  between  ber  and  the 
Cing  for  so  many  years.     With  the  exception 
)f  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  her  Royal 
Consort,  and  latterly  some  unhappy  events  in 
ler  own  family,  perhaps  no  Queeu  has  had 
ewer  sources  of  uneasiness.— and  what  every 
loncst  man  wauld  wish  to  see  his  daughter 


become  in  the  relations  of  donesfie  life,  every 
unprejudiced  man  might  behold  hi  the  cha- 
racter of  her  late  Majesty.  Durhig  the  long 
period  in  whfch  her  Majesty  may  be  said  to 
have  presided  over  the  English  Court,  if  was 
remarkable  for  the  steady  countenance  uni-  " 
formly  extended  to  virtue,  and  a«  uniformly 
withdrawn  from  its  opposite.  Having  married 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  it  required  a  m«»rc 
than  ordinary  effort  of  intellect  to  resist  the 
false  glare  of  a  conrt  and  all  its  fascinations. 

When  her  M.ijesty  was  united  to  our  revered 
Sovereign,  there  was  hardly  a  Court  in  Europe 
that  was  not  marked  by  its    licentiousness. 
The  vices  of  the  French  (^nrt  notoriously  led 
to  the   Revolution,  which  deluged  that  fine 
country  with   blood }  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  same  cause  occasioned  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  the  horrors  with  which  Spain  and  Naples 
were  subsequently  visited.     During  that  time 
England  presented  from  the  throne  the  exam- 
ple of  those  vitioes  that  form   the  great  and 
binding  links  of  the  social  chain  ;  and  fo  it  we 
may  in  part  ascribe  our  happiness  in  having 
withstood  the  storm  which  visited  the  rest  of 
Europe  with  all   the  horrors  of  invasion  or 
anarchy.    This  example  was  the  more  salu- 
tary, as  every  thing  in  our  situation  tended  to 
an  excessive  dissoluteness  of   manners.    Our 
sudden  and   rapid  prosperity  was  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  moral  relaxation  :  nnd 
it  is  undeniable,  that  the  inffuence   of  the 
domestic  life   led  by  their  Majesties,  power- 
fully  contributed  to  check  the  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption which,  from  a  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth,  threatened  to  overflow  the  face  of  the 
country.     In  public  her  Majesty  never  tolcr- 
ated  any    person  in   her   presence,   however 
high  their  rank,  who  bad  been  guilty  of  any 
gross  breach  of  those  laws  which  refinement 
has  introduced  among  men  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  society;  of  which  the  following  anec- 
dote is  a  striking  instance:  — The  Countess 
of   C— ,    a  woman  of  high  birth,  ancient 
family,   and  great  connections,  applied  to  a 
lady  who  was  much  about  brr  Majesty's  per- 
son, to  beg  her  interfereoce  with  the  Queen, 
that  her  sisterywho  hadcommittad  afauxpcu^ 
and  was  divorced,  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  drawing  room,  she  having  been  married  to 
the  man  against  whom  her  former  Husbaud.had 
obtained  Uamagrs.    This  was  a  very  delicate 
task,  and  required  great  address,  even  to  bring 
the  subject  before  her  in  uny  shapt^    The  lady, 
howt^ver,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  re-» 
quest.     Her  Majesty  for  that  time  lunied  Uia 
conversation,  and  it  there  ended ;  hut  ou  the 
repeated  solicitations  of  the  Countess,  this  lady, 
who  was  high  in  her  Majesty's  favour,  again 
ventured    to    urge   it;    and  on  receiving  no 
reply,  demanded   of  the  Queen  what    it  waa 
her  gracious  uleasnre   she  should  say  to  th« 
Countess.     •<  Tell  her,"  said  the  Queen,  with 
indignation,  *<  you  had  not  the  impudence  to 
ask  it." 

Id  private  life,  ber  Ma$«ty  has  ever  been 
noted  for  her  strict  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship \  andf  unless  prerented  by  iliiiess,  tha  ^ 
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mily  reguUrly  Attended  serrice  in  the  royal 
private  chapef  at  Windsor,  or  in  the  private 
apartments  at  the  palace.  Piety  and  devotion 
have  waited  on  her  steps,  and  beig^htened  the 
pleasures  of  her  conjugal  and  maternal  en- 
dearments. 

She  was  popul^ir  when  Lord  Bute*s  admtois- 
tration  had  rendered  the  King  very  much  the 
Tcver&e.  Sb^  cave  beautiful  children  to  the 
country.  She  interested  the  people  of  En« 
gland  as  a  fruitful  mother  ;  and  was  consi 
dered  with  general  regard  as  a  domestic 
woman  :  so  much  so  that  Colonel  Barre,  then 
a  violent  opposition  speak'^r,  delivered  a  very 
splendid  eulogium  on  her  '*  mild,  tender,  and 
unassuming  virtues.'* 

Her  Me^esty  continued  to  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted felicity  with  her  rmral  husband  until 
the  year  17B8,  when  the  Krog  first  betrayed 
symptoms  of  insanity.  She  then  watched  over 
him  with  increasing  tenderness.  In  appoint- 
ing a  Regency,  the  Ministry  proposed  restric- 
tions on  the  Regent,  which  raised  a  strong, 
spirit  of  opposition.  At  this  critical  and  de- 
licate juncture,  her  Majesty's  affections  were 
divided  between  her  consort  and  her  son,  and, 
we  believe,  on  this  occasion  alnne,  did  she  de- 
part* from  her  determination  to  keep  aloof 
from  politics. — ^The  part  which  she  took,  bow- 
ever/ was  equally  nonourable  to  her  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  wife.  In  the  former  capacity 
she  adhered  to  the  constitution ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, she  asserted  the  ri|^hts  of  her  husband, 
when  disease  had  incapacitatedhim  from  de- 
fending himself.  With  the  exception  of  this 
aberration,  we  do  not  know  of  any  intermix- 
ture on  her  part  with  the  politico  of  the  day. 
Even  Junius,  who  attacked  the  court  with  so 
much  rancour,  and  who  was  not  likely  to 
have  spared  any  branch  of  the  Royal  Family, 
is  wholly  silent,  as  to  her  Majesty,  except 
where  be  severely  rebukes  the  late  Duke  of 
GreftoUy  the  Prime  Minister  at  that  time,  for 
having  led  his  mistress  through  the  Opera 
House,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  This 
rebuke  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  high  sense 
which  that  popular  writer  entertained  of  the 
purity  of  her  Majesty's  character,  and  of 
thedeeomm  which  ongfat  to  have  been  ob- 
fterred  in  her  presence. 
.  The  King  recovered  from  his  illness  io  three 
months ;  and  .the  country,  firom  one  end  to 
the  other,  gave  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  iov,  loyalty,  and  attachment,  to  his  person 
and  family.  On  this  occasion,  the  Queen  ob- 
ierred,  that  **A  sovereign's  greatest  glory 
consisted  of  his  people*s  slfections." 

It  has  been  ssid  that  her  Majesty  was  ra- 
ther of  a  penurious,  if  not  of  an  avaricious 
ditpositwn.  It  is  very  true  that  her  llfajesQr 
has  not  been  found  among  the  lists  of  those 
ostentatious  charities  which  fipeqoently  appear 
before  the  public ;  but  we  understand  that  she 
was  by  no  meaas  deficient  in  these  feeKngs  of 
commiseration  for  the  suflferiags  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  which  is  so  bright  an  ornament  to 
our  nature.  To  her  pecuniary  affaira  she  was 
certainly  very  attentive,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
creditable  to  her  that  she  was  scrupulously 


attentive  to  the  payment  of  her  own  trades- 
men. There  is  every  reason  to  beltcre,  that 
her  Majesty  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  aaswl 
distress,  and  to  patronize  Ulent,  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  her  Majesty's^  benevolence  was 
the  forming  of  an  estabUshment  for  tbe daugh- 
ters of  decayed  gentlemen,  or  orphana.  .A 
bouse  and  grounds  wiere  purchased  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  a  lady  of  high  attainments 
placed  therein,  at  a  salary  of  f  500.  to  instrucl 
the  pupils  in  embroidery,  &c.  They  were 
taken  in  r.l  15  years  of  age.  The  produce  of 
their  labour  was  converted  into  oroanieiits  for 
window-curtains,  chairs,  sofa««  and  bed-furni- 
ture, for  Windsor  Park,  and  the  Palace  In  St. 
James*s  Park. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  she  per* 
formed  many  acts  of  charity ; .  and  established 
a  school  for  the  children  of  poor  parents, 
who  were  educated  and  clothed  at  her  ex- 
pence,  and  supplied  with  situations  after 
they  had  gone  through  their  course.  On  the 
recovery  of  his  MTaJestv  fVom  his  fir<t  illness, 
too,  she  founded  another  school  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  former.  On  that  occasion 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  pre- 
sented each  of  the  children  with  a  medal, 
containing  on  on«*  side  an  inscription  of  gra> 
titude  to  the  Almighty  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Khig;  and  on  the  other,  '<When  we 
forget  him,  may  God  forget  us.** 

ft  is  an  notfonbted  fact  too,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty distributed  large  sams  of  money  in  the 
exercise  of  private  charily :  bat  her  charity 
wa«  really  private,  not  o$tentatioosly  per- 
formed, that  the  worM  might  applaud  tbe 
giver.  It  was  an  express  injunction,  which 
aeeompanied  every  act  of  benevolence  on  her 
pan,  that  ft  should  be  kept  secret. 

To  each  nurse  of  her  children  she  gave  a 
pensiM  of  9001.  a.year ;  as  well  as  to  aeveral 
of  their  soost  Among  the  many  instances  of 
her  charity,  we  may  select  the  following.  Her 
Migesty  took  cbaiige  of,  and  educated  the 
orphan  child  of  an  officer  who  died  in  the 
West  Indira  ;  the  child  was  broogfat  to  Es>g. 
land  by  the  Serjeant  of  the  regimcLt;  tbe 
QnceD*s  notice  was  attracted  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  pnblie  papers  from  the  aeijcant 
Her  M^lesty  not  only  edaeated  this  tABd^  bat 
caused  him  to  be  amply  provided  fbr.  It  is 
a  fMt,  equally  known,  that  the  Queen  teek 
andar  her  pioCtctkMS  the  widow  of  an  ofieer 
killed  at  BunkcrVhtll,  and  educated  tbe  son. 
These  two  facts  are  meatiooed,  mit  aa  aotitaiy 
instances  of  her  Malesty's  hunsanc,  elMsritable, 
and  honourabie  feelioga  and  diapositioB,  bat 
to  shew  the  nature  of  the  application  of  tbe 
lafeesomsof  money  supposed  to  hav«  been 
io  her  possesioo.  Many  a  retired  and  soti- 
tary  sufferer  has  been  cheered  by  her  royal 
beneficence,  Without  knowiag^  the  hand  from 
whioh  the  succour  proceeded. 

la  addition  to  the  numetooa  chaHtiet  to 
whioh  ber  late  Bf  ajeaty  subscrlbedi  wotfe  was 
more  conspicoous  (thongb  not  generally  knows) 
than  the  Institution  formed  at  Bidlbioak 
Lodge,  contiguous  to  Bafh.  Tho  Qaaen  was 
the  immediate  patroaeu  of  (his  cstablishmenr. 
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ind  Dot  only  contribated  very  largely  towards 
to  support,,  but  displayeci  great  anxiety  con- 
rerning  its  future  welfare.  The  Institution  at 
iailbraok  Roose  is  formed  after  the  Germau 
Okapitret  and  other  Protestant  establishments 
»u  the  Continent.  li  offers  a  desirable  mi- 
Irnce  to  tadies  of  respectable  character,  whose 
»irih  places  them  in  the  rank  of  gentlewomen  t 
nd  the  plan  is  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  Gircom* 
tances  of  those  whose  income  is  very  mode* 
ate ;  at  the  same  time  it  offeni  accommodatioii 
o  others,  who,  by  residing  in  the  establishmept, 
rootribnte  largely  towards  its  support ;  but  this 
ircumiitance  occasions  no  apparent  inequality 
moog  the  inmates,  for  all  are,  in  fact,  equally 
ndependent  of  pecuniary  obligation,  either 
o  the  pnhlic  or  to  each  other.  The  society 
ive  together  as  one  fsmily ;  bat  none  are  ad* 
nitted  who  are  averse  to  a  retired  life,  or  who 
ire  nn willing  to  lend  their  aid  in  promoting 
rorks  of  charity  and  benevolence.  It  is  prin- 
ipally  intended  for  the  reception  of  tkie  widows 
nd  daughters  of  clergy  men,  and -of  officers  in 
he  army  and  navy.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
us  pices  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a 
und  of  several  thousands  has  been  already  so- 
ured, and  placed  out  at  interest.  Her  Majesty 
rhen  last  at  Bath,  paid  great  attentiou  to  the 
hove  institution,  minutely  inspected  every  part 
rf  Bailbrook-house,  and  eitpressed  regret  that 
here  were  not  more  establishments  formed  of 
be  same  kind  in  England. 


PARLUMENTARY  HISTORY. 

HOU8«   OF    COHMOir8. 

April  17.— Mr.  C.  W,.  Wynn  suggested 
bat  the  Copyrig,ht  bill  abould  be  sent  to  a 
Zlonimittee  above  stain,  ia  order  that  the 
Petitions  upon  it  might  be  ekamiued,  and 
I  Report  thereupon  given  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Plunkett  obseryed,  that  the  subject 
vas  one  of  considerable  importance*  and 
was  entitled  to  serious  attention.  Till  the 
fear  1 802  Ireland  had  been  unaffected  by 
he  laws  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  subject  of 
Copyright,  and  books  originally  printed  in 
Bri^land  might  be  repriutjed  in  Ireland; 
md  America  bad  been  supplied  from  Ire- 
and  with  most  of  tbe  productions  of  £ng- 
ish  Literature.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
■elative  to  Copyright,  had  been  subse- 
luently  extended .  to  Ireland,  and  bv  way 
>f  compensation,  an  arrangement  had  been 
nade,  by  which  two  public  Bodies  in  Ire- 
atid  were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
iritli  the  English  Universities.  To  deprive 
be  Public  Bodies  in  Ireland  of  the  t>euefit. 
>f  that  arrangement,  would  be  an  act  of 
x>sitive  injustice,  as  a  much  more  valuable 
privilege  had  been  conceded  in  consequence 
of  it. 

Mr.  Wynn  obsenr^,  that  the  blanks  in 
:he  bill  might  be  filled  up  by  the  recom- 
nenddtion  of  the  Committee.  At  present 
Vol..  VIII.  No.  fti;  LU,  Pan.  N.  S.  Dtc.  1. 


one  half  of  the  books  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  the  Copyright  Act  was  useless 
to  the  Learned  Bodies.  None  would  be  so 
much  benefited  by  the  repeal  of  the  ctame 
alluded  to  as  the  natives  of  a  country  who 
had.  contributed  so  much  aa  Ireland  td  ad- 
vani'e  the  interests  of  Literature. 

Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  and   Lord  • 
Caytlereagh*  wished  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  to  be  postponed  till  after  th«  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee. 

Sir  J.  Newport  stated,  that,  previously  to 
the  Act  of  Union*  it  was  uo  piracy  to  re- 
print  in  Ireland  books  that  had  been  ori- 
ginally printed  in  England,  any  rooreiban 
it  would  he  in  an  English  bookseller  to  re- 
print in  England,  works  that  had  been 
originally  printed  in  France. 

Sir  W.  Scott  thought  there  was  not  much, 
difference  In  the  two  modes  of  proceedidg. 
The  only  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  was,  lest  it  should  occupy  too 
much  time,  which,  however,  be  hoped, 
would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  said,  that  the  clause  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  against  the  copies  due 
to  public  Ixidies,  was  only  a  repetition  of 
one  that  had  been  inserted  three  years  ago  , 
in  a  similar  bill,  and  had  then  hetn  ne- 
gatived. He  thought  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  sh9uld  be  postponed  till  afler 
tbe  Repoil  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  E.  Brydges  coufd  not  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  till  the  i-e-> 
guiar  course  had  t)een  pursued.  He  was 
determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  - 
upon  a  ffreat  question,  which  was  not  un- 
derstood, and  which  wfts  of  much  import- 
ance. 

Sir  S.  Romrtly  saw^  no  objection  to  the 
regular  course  of  proceeding.'  The  Order 
of  the  Day  was  for  the  second  reading  of 
tbe  Bill,  which  certainly  contained  nothing 
mischievous  to  the  public.  He  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  a  book  could 
not  at  present  be  published  without  a  se- 
rious tax  being  incurred.  The  second 
reading  of  tbe  Indemnity  Bill  bad  passed 
without  a  debate,  which  took  place  upon 
the  question  of  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  expressed  himself  un- 
friendly to  the  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time« 
and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  Monday  se*nnigbt. 

Mr.  Wynn  gave  notice,  that  on  Monday 
he  should  move  that  the  Petitions  on  the 
sobiect  of  tbe  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

A  further  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  the' Message  relative  to  the  Royal  msr- 
riages  was  brought  up;  and  MrLambton, 
3  I 
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in  order  to  record  bis  diiMot  od  the  Jour- 
Bah,  moved  that  it  should  he  taken  tHto 
copWderation  this  day  six  months.  The 
motio%  was  negatiTed,  and  the  Report  was 
agveed  to. 

.  Lord  Gower  then  intimated,  that  the 
first  feeling  of  the  Dnehess  of  Cumberland, 
on  learuing  the  derision  of  tlie  House,  was 
an  impression  of  gratitude, hut  acrompanied 
with  a  delicacy  in' accepting  any  thing  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  prodnce  a  sepa* 
rate  feeling  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlsnd.  But»  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
anxious  wish  of  his  Roval  Highness  tiMt 
she  shoukl  be  provided  for»  she  oiade  a 
•acnfioe  to  thatfeeKng;  and  so  moch  the 
more  readily,  trusting,  as  she  did,  that  she 
might  never  t>e  cOkisidercd  ss  a  t>urtheu  to 
that  Nation  by  which  she  had  been  treated 
trkli  such  kindness  aud  respect. 

Lord  Castlereagh  oonAniied  the  preced- 
ing statement. 

HOUSE  or   LORDS. 

April  20— The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  drew 
the  attfiition  of  the  House  to  the  currency 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  proposed  mea* 
sure  for  continuing  the  restrii-tion  on  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
took  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  commer- 
cial principles  that  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country, 
and  denied  that  loans  by  foreign  powers 
could  operate  to  interrupt  the  Bank  in  re- 
suming ca»h  payments,  if  the  Directors  and 
the  Government  were  sincere  in  their 
wishes.  He  coiR'luded  with  moving  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  metallic  aud 
paper  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
into  the  propriety  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
paynients  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Tlie  £)irl  of  Liverpool  concurred  in  most 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  but  contended  that  existing 
circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  Bank  Restriction  Act  for  some 
time  longer.  He  also  defended  the  mea- 
aure  in  contemplation  with  regard  to  coun- 
try banks. 

The  motion,  sfker  being  supported  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lanadowoe,  and  opposed 
by  Lords  Harrow  by  aud  Sidmoiith,  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

In  the  Commonsb  the  tame  day,  the 
House  having  gone  into  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  enumerated  the  Supplies  voted, 
under  various  heads,  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  amouoling  to  ftlfilMM.  He  then 
stated  the  different  items  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  which  bad  already  beeh  onder  the 


consideration  of  the  House,  making  a  total 
of  about  7,f71.448f.  He  calculated  on  no 
surplus  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  althoogh 
lie  felt  assured  that  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus ;  yet  he  reversed  that  for  payment  of 
arresrs  that  might  arise  in  ilie  course  of 
the  year.  Next  year  he  hoped  to  t^  able 
to  give  them  a  more  satisfactory  account  of 
the  prodoee  of  the  Consolidated  Fond,  aiid 
of  the  arrangement  respecting  it.  The 
sum  then  provided,  as  he  had  stated,  ccun- 
pared  with  the  total  supplies,  left  the  sum 
of  14,000,000/.  to  be  still  provided.  It  was, 
however,  in  fact,  but  1S,OO0.00fWL  some 
odds;  for  600,000f.  would  be  reduced  of 
thii  sum  from  circumstances  of  an  extra- 
•ordinary  nature  to  which  he  should  after- 
wards refer.  He  then  detailed  the  fdan  of 
creating  a  df  per  cent,  stock  and  funding 
87,000,000/.  of  Exchequer  Bilk  neaHy  in 
the  terms  of  the  papers  sent  to  the  Stock 
Exchange.  He  mentioned,  aa  a  subsequent 
advantage  of  the  plan,  that  it  would  faci- 
litate the  reduction  of  the  4  and  5  per  cents, 
which  might  be  accomplished  next  session. 
He  proposed  to  chsrge  the  interest,  and 
the  making  good  any  deficiency,  apnt  the 
Si  liking  Fund  according  to  the  plan  of  1 8 13. 
He  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  improvement  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  revenue.  The  ftivourable 
rise  in  the  amount  of  excise  duties  had 
led  him  to  estimate  them  at  the  anm  of 
9,500,000/.  and  the  total  excess  of  fwodnce, 
as  c*ompsred  with  the  year  181^  was 
515,000/.  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  any 
former  returns;  In  the  last  quarter,  wm 
compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  former  year,  there  was  an  improve- 
ment of  191,000/,  in  the  excise  war  dalles. 
By  a  fair  examination,  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  a  proportionate  increane  in  the 
ctistoms,  the  last  quarter  exhibiting  an  ex- 
cess, notwithstsnding  the  .anticipation  of 
between  dOO.OOO/.  and  6eQ,000&  sugar  do- 
ties,  which  were  psid  In  during  the  pre^ 
ceding  qnsrter.  Upon  all  these  diflRsrent 
views,  he  conceived  that  he  waa  justified 
in  calculating  upon  a  aurplna  in  the  Coo- 
solidsted  Fund.  He  had,  however  for  the 
present,  abstained  from  any  chargea  opon 
it,  in  the  hope  that  the  scheme  oo  finance, 
which  he  had  now  submitted,  would  oieet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Houses  and 
afford  satisfoction  to  the  country  He  coo* 
duded  by  moving  his  first  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  new  subscription  to  a  ^  per 
cent.  fund. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  the  plan  now  anb- 
mttted  was  only  intended  to  coticenl  the 
real  state  of  the  country ;  which  wa»»  that 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  a  pence  we 
were  compelled  t»  borrow  to  a  large  amooat, 
I  9 
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and'eocrotch  ttili  farther  iipoa  the  Siokiog 
FuDcL  lie  really  deemed  it  wise  and  pru* 
deot  ill  such  circomaUnces  to  abatain  iroin 
any  expretaioo  of  triumph  at  the  flonrivli- 
iiig  state  of  the  natiooal  flnancet.  He  theu 
objected  to  ttie  contiouaDce  of  the  lottery 
as  a  source  of  supply, 

Mr.  Greofell  said/ in  giviog  4^  per  cent, 
for  3,000,000/.  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
cheqiier  had  made  an  extravagaut  bargain 
for  the  public. 

Mr.  Maberly  maintained  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  said  we  were  borrowing 
at  an  interest  of  4iL  lOf.  to  pay  off  a  debt 
of  S/.  \0s. 

After  some  furl  her  conversation,  the  dif- 
ferent resolutions  were  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  Parish  VeAtry  Bill  went  through  a 
Committee,  in  whiiih  a  clause  proposed  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  preventing  the  Bill 
from  eftteoding  to  London,  was  agreed  to. 

Bills  for  a  provision  of  6000/.  to  4he 
Princcas  of  Hesse  Homberg,  and  of  the 
same  sum  to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
if  they  survive  their  husbands,  were  read 
the  first  time. 

iljw>ti8I.— Mr.  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  ad- 
dressed  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  re- 
pealing the  Irish  window  tax.  It  had  been 
impostHd  as  a  war  tax  only;  and  surely 
when  England  had  been  relieved  from  war 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  I7»00(),000/.  Ireland 
was  enlslled  to  exemption  from  a  burden  of 
about  300,000/.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
ing, «*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  brine  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  36th  of  the  King,  so  far  aa  it  concerned 
the  taxea  on  windows  and  hearths  in  Ire- 
land."   • 

Mr.  Vanaittart  said,  the  tax  in  question 
bad  lieen  continued  after  tlie  peace  of 
Amiens  without  any  Imputation  of  a  breach 
of  IMlh  on  the  part  of  Government.  Put 
if  it  had  t>een  a  war  tax,  it  was  now  pledged 
to  the  pttblk;  eredilor;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  the  taxes  of  Ireland  were  not  now 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Ireland  had  brought  to  this  country 
no  addition  of  revenue,  but  a  large. addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt.  There  were 
S,0OO,000iL  of  D  deficiency  at  the  eonsolida- 
tion  of  the  two  Treasuries.  He  was  aware, 
however,  that  the  assessed  taxes  had  pressed 
heavily  on  Ireland,  and  especially  the  win- 
dow tax.  He  had,  therefore,  proposed  a 
scale  of  reduction,  taking  off  S5  per  cent, 
on  the  total  produce,  and  applying  it  to 
the  relief  of  those  classes  by  whom  its  se- 
verity was  moat  felt.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Ireland 
were  rapidly  reviving. 

Mr.  rlunkett   CMtetided  that  the  tax 


ought  to  have  ceased  at  the  peac#  of 
Amiens ;  and  it  not  having  been  then  le- 
pealed,  waa  no  reason  why  it  shouid  not 
now. 

The  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee 
was  supported  by  Sir  J.  Newport,  Mr. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Calcraft,  and  olhera:  and  op- 
poaed  by  Mr.  Peel.  On  a  division,  it  was 
negatived,  by  07  to  51. 

Sir  J.  Mackintoah  addressed  the  House 
at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  returns  on  the  table,  that 
for  seven  years  previous  to  the  suspeiuion 
of  cash  fiayments,  the  Bank  had  not  insti- 
tuted a  single  prosecution  for  forging  their 
notes,  and  that  for  the  seven  years  subfe- 
quent  to  that  event  they  had  instituted  no 
less  thsn  %^^  prosecutions.  \n  the  U  years 
previoos  to  the  suspension,  there  had  been 
only  four  pfoaccutions»  and  in  the  14  years 
afterwards  no  Icsa  tfaati  460,  and  in  the  21 
years  previoos  to  the  suspeasioo^  only  six 
prosecutions }  while  in  the  ^\  years  after 
it  they  had  increased  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  850.  The  proportion  was  therefore  6 
to  850 ;  and  he  would  ask  if  the  history  of 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  or  indeed 
of  any  other,  afforded  a  parallel  Instance 
of  such  a  sudden  and  permanent  augmen* 
tatioo?  What  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
this  singular  and  melancholy  change? 
what  but  the  enormous  and  constant  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  more  especially  of  small  notes, 
which  at  first  had  only  been  dispersed  to 
the  extent  of  one  million  and  a  half,  and 
now  had  ascended  to  tha  amount  of  seven 
or  eight  millions.  Upon  this  statement  he 
would  make  only  one  single  reflection  to 
the  admirers  of  capital  punishments,  which 
could  not  t>e  too  often  repeated,  viz.  that 
while  the  crime  was  ever  visited  with  the 
utmost  severity,  it  had  not  t)een  able  to  re- 
press it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
promolera  of  capital  punishments  cried,, 
hangl  hang!  hang!  the  more  the  offence 
waa  committed,  and  the  more  numerous 
were  the  offenders  executed.  The  subject 
now  before  the  House. was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  measure  introdnred  not 
long  since  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  its  notice,*  for  diminishing  the  cir- 
culation of  country  bank  notes.  Whatever 
were  the  other  meriUof  that  Bill,  the  pro- 
per title  to  it  ought  to  be  **  A  Bill  for  the 
better  promotion  of  forgery  ;**  for  it  was 
intended  to  lessen  the  issue  of  those  notes 
seldom  or  ever  forged,  and  to  increase  the 
issue  of  those,  for  forging  which  so  many 
hundreds  hilti  within  a  few  years  lost  their 
lives.  It  was  a  Bill  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  gibbets.    The  machinery  of 
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the  Builk  iff ks  most 'peiTel:!' for  tfle  ptbieC" 
tiou  of  Ita  own  interests;  but  wliile  it  had 

'refused  payment  of  100,000  fogged  udlkn 
for  its  own  benefit,  nothing;  had  been  done 

'  to  i^aard  the  public  against  imposifioha  lu 
fact,  nofhiHt;  could  be  more  true  tlriin  a 
direct  tax  of  25,000/.  a  year  whs  laid  by  the 
Bank  upon  the  lower  order  of  so<;ietyJeft'Bt 
capable  of  detectipip  the  fradd,  aiid  of  sus- 
taining the  loss.  If  a  lax  to  be  aoraibed 
were  to  be  proposed  in  Parliaineht,  Ihfere 
was  not  a  man  in  ihe  House  who  woiild 

'not  start  from  it  with  dikgust  arid  horror ; 
yet  the  effect  opou  f  he  poor  was  ihii  saiiie, 
and  the  Company  of  the  Bank  were  the 

'  gainers.  The  crime  of  forgery  wiia  often 
attended  with  peculiar  aggravations:  it  had 
not  unfrequently  been  made  the  nieana  bf 
seducing  the  upwary  into  guilt  and  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  women  (from  th^ir  nature 
^eak  and  dependent,  and  incapable  of  (be 

'  more  arduous  duties  of  life)  were  compe* 

*  tent  to  tlie  commia«bu  of  this  offence,  as 

*  far  at  least  ss  the  uUerthg  of  forced  notes 
constituted  a  part  of  it.      What  midp  it 

^  particulnrly  .odibus  /was,  that   whole  fa- 

*  tnilies  were  sometimes  involved  in  the  same 
crime }  and  iustaucc«  were  not  uiiknown, 
where  a  father,  his  wife,  an,d  children,  en 
mutie,  stood  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice    to   receive  sentence  of  its  com- 

'  mission.    It  was  incumbent  on  the  Bank 
to  have  sought  some  pinn  for  diminish- 
Wg  the  catamites  cpnscqueht'on  a  paper 
circulaUon,  6r  they  must  link  under  the 
'j^eneral  indignation  of  the  country.    Most 
of  the  Ingenious  people  wtiose  projects  he 
had  perused  did  not  indeed  seem  to  be 
aware  (o  what  perfection  the  Bank  had 
t)roagbt  their  machinery  to  Ijrotect  their 
'  own  interest.    Tiie  great  difficulty  to  be 
'  contemplated  irt  such  plana  was  the  one'of 
'  making  sochdiarks  as  would  be  understood 
'by  the  most  ignorant  persons,  at  the  same 
''time  that  th^y  were  incapabW  of  betng  co- 
'pied  by  the  numerous  body  of  people  who 
might    unfortunately  attempt  to   imitate 
them.    The  thing  would  be  very  diffichlt 
to  accomplisli,  but  they  were  Ijound  to  en- 
deavour to  complete  it.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  "  that  there"  be  laid  before  the 
House  ^n  account  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  nomittal  Talue  of  forged  Bank  noles 
presented  at  the  Bauk  of  England  from  the 
1st  January,  1812^  to  the  lOth  of  April, 
1818,  specifying  each  year,  with  the  num- 
'  ber  of  public  prosecutions  with  rieference 
to  forged  notes,  together  with  the  expences 
of  prosecution  for  the  same  period." 

Mr.  Maoniog opposed  thrf  iiiotioD,on  the 
groand  that  any  other  part  of  the  e^pendi- 
tiii^  of  the  Bank  might  be  moTed  for  aa 
well  aa  that  for  prosecotionr. 


Sit'Ctfot^iUrtt  thbu^fct  fll« -fcrgtyfea 
miffhtt»e  e&n^ider*bly  difmiilMed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  fcllddei!  to  the  ^U 
of  file  unfbrtbnfcte  womiin  iindlrr'^i^tHi^ 
of  etecutlon,'v^ho  had  been  incile«l  lo  l*c 
crime  she  had  coiAmitfed,  and  her'brofhw^, 
who  appeared  much  more*  guilty  fhai^  her- 
seK  had  Wn^auflfered  to  fcsCtfpe  by  the 
polit'e  clfllcers. 

Mr.  Grenfell  spoke  in  terras  of  cdilimeu- 
dation  of  Mr.Tilloch's  plan  of  luakiog 
Bank  notes. 


Mr.  Vansittart  thoaght  it  wdbW'  fofly 
answer  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman's 
object  to  have  the  numt>er  of  pro«iei«iHfoua 
returned,  >iiithout  the  expenae.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Di- 
rectors had  recourse  to  the  attominfcblc 
prat  tice  of  employing  spiea  and  tnfof  mers, 
or  that  they  paid  sUms  bt  money  for  ^be 
treacherous  practice  t>f  inveigling  indifi- 
duals.  ^ 

Mr.  Bennett  said  the  Batik  paid  rewaf«s 
to  police  officers  as  well  as  others.  One 
man  (we  believe  of  the  name  of  Black)  Te- 
ceived  SOL  for  the  conviction  of  two  lads. 
The  Bink,  lie  understooil,  paid  at  the  rate 
of  .\5lf  a  man. 

Mr.  Thompson  remarked' oo  the  bong- 
ling  mode  in  which  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  executed,' whilst  several  cootitry 
bankers  had  sdopted  improvements  which 
rendered  the  forgery  of  their  notes  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Babington;  mid  Mr. 
B.  Shaw,  supportiMl  the  m6tion. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  the  best  arfltts  had 
been  empkiyed  by  the  Bank  to  contrive  a 
preventive  of  forgery,  in  vain. 

Mr.  Ssranel  Th6rnton  contelfrfed'tbat 
Bank  prosecutions  had  been  coodtocted 
with  the  utmost  possible  wod<wtiea>  ^o 
i^penccs  had  beeii  ineuned  for thtf  P<*pem 
of  entrapping  persons.  '  To  prove  tl*te  l^ 
sertions.  the  acooimtt  of  tim  Baiik*w«rid 
be  presented  without  any  objectioo. 

After  a  reply  frmn  $ir  J.' Mstekl»l«rii, 
the  several  motiotas  Wet«  ^ttfed  wlltout 
a  division. 

Apra  2«.— Sir  S'.  ttomillv  i^Mt^ssjd'fhe 
House  00  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Jdry 
in  Dominica,  who  had" thro wiiWl^fct- 
meuts  against  several  planters  Tor  iMwrt- 
ing'cfuel  and  wanton  puiiishmems^on  their 
slaves;  and  whd  hadf  gj>ne  sb  fsTr  as  to  pre- 
seni  such  indictihents  ai  nuisances.  No 
beneficial  'change  could*  be  expected  to 
Dominica,  a^d  some  other  Tslend^  b«  ^ 
following  Mr.'Bairtts*s  advice  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  which  was  to  cobstitut*  the  Attoro^- 
geiierala  guaraiaiw  of  the  ala^ea,  to'  maka 
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UuieMeitiB}.{Nirt(Of:tbeif  diitvCo  ioter. 
pose,  between  the.  mR»ter  and^Hie  ilAYe 
when  there.  ftbo«M  be  a  neceieity*    He  tbeq 
Qgttcetf  tbe  oppre«l?e  Acts  passed'  in  Dp- 
niiiiea  reapectiug  maniuoission.    Noioan 
of-eolour  on  tbe  islai^  was  at  liberty  witb* 
<Mit  paying  a.  tax.  of  id*  10c;  otbejrr.  QOt. 
bom  on  the  island,  were,  not  at  liberty 
witbojut  paying  a  sunn  of  S6L    There  was 
iiiiothpf  law,  by  which  all  nen  of  colpar 
f&ami  on  the  taland.were  liable  to  b<}  tahen 
op  aa  runaways*  and  tlien»  if.  they  were 
not.clainicd  by  their  mast^n;  i^ch.cpuld. 
not  be  if  they  had  no  masters,  they  iv ere 
aold  for  the  benefit  of.  tbe  public.    If  a 
maa  was  not  claimed,  it  was  oevertbelovs. 
taken  for  granted  he  was. a  slave,  and  he 
wtaa  aold.    Sir.  Sanmel  then  alluded  to  cer- 
tain transactions  in  another  island^  that  of 
a  Mr.  Hoggins^  in  the  island  of  Nevis>  who 
waa  tried  for  cruelty  to  slaves  belonging  to 
another  proprietor;  he  ordered  that  two 
young  men,  charged  with  stealing  or  re- 
ceiving a  pair  of*  stpckings,  should  re^eiiire 
each  lOOlashes,  which  were  inflirfed.  Two 
feosalea  alavea  were  present,  at  the  punish 
mentyone  being,  a  sister,  and  tbe  other  a  re- 
latiTe>,  who^  seeipg  the  sufferings  of  their 
relatioo,  shed  tear^  and  for  this  eiibibU ion 
of  feeling,  they  were  ordered  to  receive  each 
50  laahes  with  a  cart  whip*  wbirh  brutal 
punishment  was  actually  iQfiickd.     For 
this  inhuman  conduct  ttuggins  was  tried 
and  acquitted  1  the  interfereiAce  being  con- 
sKkred  improper.    Be  read:  the  opinion  of 
tihe  Attorn ey.-g;eneral  on  this  point.    The 
Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  with  moving  an 
Address  for  copies  or  dispatchea  respecting 
prosecutions  against  ceilain  individuals,  in 
tlM  iskiiid  of  6ominica,  &c.  tec. ;  the  pre- 
sentments of.  the  Grand  Juries,  &c.  ^c. 

After  some  ot>servatioos  from  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  A.  Grant,  Mr.  A. 
Browne,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  several 
othacs,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ilprt727.— Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  Pe- 
titiott  from  Count  Ladanne^  which  he  said 
camptaincid  of  the  conduct  of  General 
Caoipt>oil  when  comuiandiug  in  th«  Ionian 
islaoda.  The  Count  h^d  beeu  an  ineffecti^al 
.  i)«it«r  I6r  reli^  iu  this  country  for  three 
ye«rs«  He  had  been  ref/erred  to  the  couKf 
o^tbe  country  whence  he  came;  but  to 
thfsp  coorta  hia  Majesty  s  officers  w(:re  not 
ameoahlo.  Thp  petitioner's  compJaiuta 
against  them  coiild  only  lie  heard  and 
jodgifd  of  hw^  Be  should  just  allude  to 
lomo  of  the  chargfla.  Fctitiouer  said  )ie 
could  prove  9<ima  of  them  by  120  wit* 
Mvea,  and  b^  pemiw  of  tbi:  diSprKDt  tri* 
.baiiab  i»  thf  iitow  which  ve^e  tea  in 
n   Thffy  oqidd  ibftlf  tb4^  (J^nera) 


Campbell  aaiumed.a  dispensing  power,  in- 
consistent with  the  general  laws  of  ttio- 
ceuutry;  that. he  had  assumed  the  power 
of  executing  a  person  who  tiad  l>een  ah* 
solved  by  the  Court;  that  he  set  up  a  mode 
of  disgraceful  punishment  —  the  pillory, 
which  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
country ;  that  he  indicted  it  on  several  at. 
the  inhabitants;  that  he  also  introduced* 
the  punishment  of  the  lash,  and  flogged 
the  inhabitants  at  hia  own  pleasure,  as  well* 
as  his  own  soldiers.  The  petition  was  read» 
by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said  the  petitioner  went 
so  far  as  to  impute  murdi>r  to  General. 
CaroptieU.  That  House  wa«  certainly  not. 
the  place  for  investigating  such  a  subjects 
General  Maitland  had  always  professed  hit 
readiness  to  go  into  all  the  charges,  and  to' 
give  to  the  Count,  in  the  islands,  the  i^ean^, 
of  legal  redress.  It  waa  only  of  late  that 
the  Count  Had  objected  to  go  to  Ionia  oa 
the  business.  At  Arat,  be  had  said,  hit 
would  go  there  willinsly,  but  that  be  was 
under  an  interdict  Tbat,  however,  could 
have  been  removed,  and  he  might  have 
proceeded. 

Sir  C.  Monck  said»  that  in  tbe  new  con- 
stitution there  was  no  remedy  in  tbe  Cottrta 
of  the  Ionian  islanda  against  his  Majesty** 
commissioners  of  oficera. 

After  some  observations  from  Sir  J.  New- 
port, Mr.  Beimet,  ana  Mr.  P.  Douglas,'tbe 
retition  wap  received,  and  ordered'  to  tio 
printed. 

— T ..  ■     •     ;    ■  .  •' !■    > — : : r-r— T* 

POLITICAX.  FEaiSCOPC: 


••  Whif^haTIi  Non  rj. 
**  This  day,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Queer 
departed  this  life,  to  tbe  inexpressible  griei 
of  the  Koyal  Fi^nilyj  after  a  tedious  illness 
irbich  her  Majesty  bore  ^i\h  the  mosj^  pious 
fortitude  and  resignaiaan.  The  maajc  grtat 
and  exemplary  virtues  which  so  emiiMifly 
listlnguished  her  Majesty  thronghout  hei 
long  life,  Were  the  object  of  univerttl  esteem 
md  admiration  amoqg  all  classy  of  hip  Ma 
jesty^s  suMecU,a9d  render  the  death  of  thii 
illusirloos  and  most  eseellent  Princsas  an 
iinspeakaMe  loss  to  the  vhota  naUon** 


PaMoraffM  Q^e,  Mf.  21,  1818. 

It  waa  our  painful  duty  on  this  4^y 
twf  IvemoDthf  to  notice  with  the  de^pcat 
aorrow  the  decease  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales :  tht  melancholy  task  again 
devolves  pn  «i^  tppay  t|ie  rei^^  4^  to 
Msjflity,    to  wr  lat«  Qu^bo  Cha|lo|le« 
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Snch  is  the  lot  of  mortalt !  Who  can  fore- 
see whether  anothei  year  may  not  again 
ioscribeon  onr  pages  the  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing >~On  whose  account  shall  that  be? 
The  Highest  Offices  in  the  State  are  no 
security  against  this  inevitable  stro|(e ;  nor 
would  the  public  be  surprizedi-«-we  might 
say  astonished — as  they  were  on  the  former 
distressing  occasion. 

That  event  was  felt  by  the  nation,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  Nature ; 
it  wat  Hope'converted  into  disappointment, 
equally  sudden  and  afflictive ;  the  present 
has  been  long  looked  for,  and  tlie  gradual 
decline  of  her  late  Majesty,  with  the  seve- 
rity of  her  protracted  sufferings*  has  con- 
tributed to  elicit  caoses  of  diminished  af- 
fliction in  cooteinplatiBg  her  dissolution. 
It  is  thusp  Humanity  is  reconciM  by  inci* 
dents,  to  the  loss  of  those  beloved ;  it  is 
thus,  even  Affection  may  sometimes  seem 
to  ftct  inconsistently  with  itself,  in  await- 
ing with  submission,  if  not  with  desire, 
the  temraatioo  of  pain,  and  suffering. 
Lifo  ceases  to  be  properly  described  as 
Kving,  when  hope  withdraws  her  influence, 
tod  additional  d»ys  are  additional  anguish. 
'  What  ia  the  principle  of  that  disposition 
of  Ihe  hmnao  mind  which  looks  beyond 
the  grave,  and  desires  a  coatipuation  of 
attention  in  posthumous  respect  ?  Wbeuce 
is  that  latent  but  active,  solicitude  to  be 
well  spoken  of,  which  has  influenced  the 
greatest  minds,  and  animsted  the  noblest 
inteNect  ?  It  acts  on  all :— whether  Heroes, 
or  Philoaophera  ;^wbether  Statesmen,  or 
Churchmen  ;'^and  in  all  ranks — from  the 
soldier  who  breathes  bis  Isst  on  the  field, 
and  prnils  for  a  Victory  in  favour  of  his 
Country,  to  the  Commander  who  controls 
bis  anxiety  rising  to  agony,  with  anticipa- 
tions of  public  applause,  and  the  foresight 
of  trophies  erected  to  his  memory.  It  sways 
alike  the  man  who  appropriate!*  applies  a 
power  in  Mechanics,  and  the  Uix>urer  who 
rechiara  from  the  l>arren  common  field  a 
district  to  which  hiaiodustry  communicates 
fertility. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  hand  which  dt 
rtcts  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  this  oc- 
cisiou,  may  be  the  subject  of  commemo- 
ration >re  another  annual  period  expires  ; 
but,  tlie  mind  which  guides  that  hand 
would  contemplate  with  little  pleasure  tlie 
fee  to  sis  iBMsory  who  should  report 
at  fnH  length  faolts  and  imperfections  ; 
butf  diminish  or  conceal  better  qu^li 
tfes.--Nor  is  there  a  single  reader  of  the 
'  PANOftASf  A,  who  would  not  chuse  that  his 
posthumous  character  should  be  drawn  ra- 
ther  by  •  friend,  thnn  an  adversary ;  or 
who  Would  not  freely  forgive  the  partiality 
that  should  yiew  bis  general  deportment 


with  the  most  favourable  eye.  This  is  m 
dictate  of  Nature :— but,  wc  must  leaw  to 
the  moraliat  tlie  duty  and  the  task  of  ana- 
lysing the  principle ;  it  is  one  proof  among 
many  that  something  independent  of  the 
iMxIy,  is  its  animating  power ;  that  the  clay 
tenement  is  not  the  man  himaeE  Tlie 
jewel  is  distinct  from  the  cssket. 

The  first  effect  of  the  death  of  the  Qneeo 
on  the  Politicai  World,  is  Ihe  Commands 
of  the  Prince  Regent  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Parliament,  which  is  now  fixed  for 
January  14,  1819.  An  Art  paased  in  the 
last  Parliament  enacted  that  within  the 
term  of  sixty  daya  from  the  Royal  demis«», 
the  Legislative  Body  should  be  assembled. 
The  provision  was  extremely  proper  $  as 
the  question  concerning  the  future  care  of 
his  Majesty's  person,  is  of  importance, 
though  public  opinion  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
fix  ou  the  relative  to  whom  that  duty  pro- 
perly devolves. 

For  what  reasons  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament ia  so  long  postponed,  we  are  not 
informed.  We  confess,  that  we  considered 
ourselves  as  warranted  to  hint,  in  our  last, 
St  sn  earlier  day.  We  were  mistaken. 
And  yet  we  see  no  cause,  either  in  borne 
affAirs,  or  in  foreign  politics,  that  should 
contravene  our  opinion.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  subjects  to  l)e  investigated 
by  the  ensuing  Parliament  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  this 
people.  We  know,  that  they  are  difllcolt, 
clogged  by  contending  interesliw  of  great 
extent,  and  demanding  that  kind  of  wisdom 
in  arrangement,  that  well  consists  with 
perseverance  in  examuiation^  in  fact,  a 
wisdom,  at  once  taught  by  experience, 
and  fresh  in  point  of  strength  for  future 
exertion. 

We  htve  no  open  enemies  to  provide 
against:  but  insidious  hypocrites  may  often 
do  more  mischief  than  open  enemies.  Bri- 
tain, however,  Ave  doubt  not,  will  be  Just 
to  itself;— and  then  the  result  is  no  object 
of  fear. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed,  in  the 
course  of  these  pspers  a  speculatioo  of  cer- 
tsin  gentlemen,  assigned  ss  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  be  re- 
tnrned  members  for  the  present  psriiament 
That  speculation  ia  again  afloat ;  we  not  ire 
it,  that  it  may  not  psss  unheeded :  but,  we 
have  no  clue  to  guide  our  opinion  truly  on 
the  subject  The  inuendoes  of  certain 
whisperers  are  no  authority. 

Whisper  has  also  been  forward  to  arrange 
certain  matters  of  court  etiquette,  l>efore 
thev  could  lie  properly  thought  of  at  court : 
and  whisper  has  found  out  veasona  for  the 
omission  6f  the  Princess  of  Wales*s  birth- 
dsy  from  the  Almtoacksy  this  year;  which 
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tliePrinler»  perhapib  woQid  hcaiUte  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Abroad,  we  ha?e  to  report  the  iaat  Act 
of  the  DOW  terminated  Congreaa.  We 
were  correct  in  auppoaing  that  no  pabKe 
coocloaion  would  be  marked  of  any  other 
political  diacttsaiou  than  that  which  was 
the  immediate  Occasion  of  the  Anemblv. 
That  others  were  not  introduced,  we  do 
not  sty;  but,  some  are  so  extremely  intri- 
cate, others  are  so  absolutely  unmanage- 
able^ that  we  doubt  .whether  Solomon 
himself  could  effect  any  lasting  benefit,  t>e- 
tween  the  parties  concerned }  renowned  as 
be  has  t>een  for  wisdom  throngb  so  many 
ages,  Bud  in  so  many  and  so  various  coun- 
tries. 

We  pay  little  attention  to  the  rurooum  in 
which  some  of  the  public  prints  indulge 
themselves;  as  well  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  those  which  delight  to  amuse  the 
British  Public  with  some  spick-and-span 
new  speculation.  The  policy  of  the  North 
ia  to  be  quiet  at  present  *  The  gradual  dif- 
fusion of  instruction  will  prepare  the  dts- 
aimilar  UibcB  under  the  Russian  dominion 
for  an  improvement  in  their  political  situa- 
tion* The  propriety  of  t  bis  is  indisputable } 
and  the  necessity  for  it  will  gradually  de- 
fielope  itself. 

Germany  is  said,  by  those  who  should 
best  kuow  it,  to  need  an  improvement  cor- 
respondent to  the  information,  supposed  to 
be  adequately  abundant  among  its  popu- 
lation. We  would  not  have  the  inten- 
tion spoilt  by  overweening  self-assurance, 
Dor  by  rapidity  of  execution,  and  ill-as> 
sorted  mcana.  Ttiose  who  think  the  Cer- 
naus  are  always  slow,  always  governed  by 
maxims  of  delitieration,  bsve  not  enjoyed 
the  same  extent  of  ot>servation  asourNelvea. 

We  do  hope  that  affairs  will  issue  well 
for  Germany ;  but,  we  see  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  what  sonie  desire;  which 
cannot  easily  l)e  removed.  The  cause  will 
advance;  but,  let  the  considerate  t>e  re- 
minded, that  those  who  grasp  at  too  much 
will  retain  nothing.  There  is  a  kind  of 
extravagance  in  political  speculation,  in- 
dulged among  writers  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion in  Germany,  that  augurs  no  good  to 
the  just  and  general  cause  of  honour,equityp 
laudable  lit>erty,  and  public  prosperity. 

We  congratulate  the  King  of  rrance  on 
his  accession  to  the  compact  of  the  allied 
Sovereigns ;  but,  we  more  congratnlate  him 
and  bis  people  on  the  blow  Uiat  Religious 
Intolerance  has  received  by  a  late  decision 
of  his  Court  of  Cassation,  to  which  an  ap- 
peal brought  from  the  local  tribunal  of  Gap, 
io  behalf  of  a  Protestant  who  bad  been 
fined  six  /rmtetf  for  not  adorning  hishonse 
in    honour  to  a  Popish  proce^^on*    The 


Advocate  General*  on  the  pait  of  the 
Crown,  pleaded  strongly  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant;  and  theCJourt  decided  deler- 
minately  in  his  favour;  not  williout  cen- 
sure on  the  conduct  of  the  proviuciaJ  ma* 
oicipality.  Thoa  are  the  Protesieots  pro- 
tected, on  this  subject :  there  remains  a  like 
service  to  be  done  to  the  Catholics;  foe 
in  many  places^  the  Priests  call  on  their 
parishioners  to  quit  their  lawful  occupa- 
tions, and  to  bt  present  at  the  frequent 
processions,  &c.  in  honour  of  such  a  saiuf  ^ 
and  such  a  saint,  on  working  daya:  on  thos» 
who  do  not  attend,  tbey  lay  a  fine;— so  that 
a  latMurer  loses  six  or  eight  pennyworth  of 
time  to  avoid  paying  a  fine  of  ten- peaces  or 
a  shilling  :  The  public  loses  the  profit  on 
his  industry;  -while  he  t>ecomes  a  wone 
man,  and  a  hypocrite;  for  what  in  this 
process  should  make  him  religious }  It  is 
strange  that  the  Priesthood  sbouM  be  so 
blind  to  its  own  interest;— >to  the  difference 
between  willing  votaries,  and  earirtaato, 
made  so  by  force  of  penalties  1 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  diaposition 
manifested  in  some  p1aces»  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  there  is  yet  abundant  room  for 
their  improvement.  Tlie  Popish  Clergy 
of  the  Low  Countries  remonstrated  agsiost 
the  Toleration  (including  civil  protection) 
granted  by  the  King  to  the  Protestants: 
one  of  the  Bishops  scrupled  sctiug  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Protestant  king ;  he  for-  . 
sook  the  country*  and  fled  to  Paris ;  to  t>e 
out  of  the  way:  his  Chapter  waa  directed 
to  administer  the  usual  duties  without  him : 
they  have  recently  come  to  a  determination 
that  they  cannot  act  till  he  presides  smong 
them.  The  King  must  be  infinitely  more 
good  natured  than  any  King  ought  to  tie*  if 
this  be  not  well  rememt>ered  when  time 
tfball  serve:  not  to  hint,  at  wliat  may  l>e  - 
his  present  duty,  ss  a  Sovereign.  It  is  coo» 
jectured  that  the  question  of  Toleration  ia 
the  principal  of  thoae  which  prevent  the 
conclusion  «if  a  Comeordai  between  the  P^pe 
and  the  King  of  France :  one  insists  on  an 
Aye !  the  other  holds  iMck  fram  such  Anti- 
Cat  holio  admission. 

The  spirit  of  excessive  dependence  on 
the  Pope  is  decreasing  in  Geimany;  and 
will  continue  to  decrease.  EvenEcclesiatics 
hold  ft  more  lightly  than  fomierly«  In 
Soain  it  may  l>e  maintained  by  the  terror 
of  the  Inquisition ;  but  the  terror  of  the 
Inquisition  is  ill-cslculated  to  make  loyal 
Subjects,  or  to  preserve  loyalty  in  fresh- 
ness and  vigour.  The  fkct  is»  thst  Spain 
for  a  while  enjoved  freedom  from  this 
most  horrible  tribunal:  and  Spain  will 
not  k>e  aatisfied  till  that  freedom  retoma. 
Tlie  King  may  rest  assured,  that  while  the 
Inqnlsitioo  Iaits»  he  nay  tssue  edict  after 
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edict;  he  maychfttigfe  minittry  after  mi- 
n\itry  ^-«he  wfll  neTcr  get  one  (free)  penny 
oat  of  bii  subjects'  pockets;  nor  will  be 
oblato;  or  maiatain,  a  royal  place  in  the^r 
affertions  ;  tbey  may  submit,  but  not  from 
love.  Spain  has  been  exhausting  her 
strength  io  espedftioos  destined  for  Bouth 
America :  We  heartily  pity  the  Command- 
ers I  Wlist  ean  be  done  with  Ships  that 
will  not  swim*  and  Soldiers  that  will  not 
Bght}  What  can  be  done  wliere  this  ne- 
ceaaary  cannot  l>e  obtained,  till  thai  neces- 
sary baa  been  consumed  in  ft  siting  for  it } 
Religion  bas»  unawares,  occupied  a|great* 
er  portion  of  tbts  paper  than  we  Intended. 
We.abaH*  nevertheless,  prolong  the  subject 
so  far  as  to  add,  that  we  consider  what  may 
bedenoniMtedthe  Mahometan  interest,  as 
declining.  We  guess,  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Wcbabeea  against  the  prophet  of 
the  Korani  has  many  adherenta ;  and  though 
not  latdy  fovoored  by  success  in  arms,  yet 
will  leave  more  permanent  traces  of  its  spirit 
and  principles  than  wfll  be  found  conve- 
nient by  xealdoa  Mo^olmen.  Nor  is  that 
the  o.|ily  cawa  of  deoline  under  which  this 
reliffipn  suflen. 

We  wish  we  coild  say  that  Idolatry 
werfi  disappeiaring  Pram  the  ftice  of  the 
earth:— but  the  latest  intelligence  that  has 
reach^  pa  from  the  main  fortress  of  Ido- 
tqr»  India,  and  from  the  Asiatic  Provinces, 
does  not  enable  us  to  affirm  any  such  thing. 
The  fact  is  painfnl ;  Iwl,  if  it  be  truc^  we 
must  sink  our  pain  iu  our  duty.  We  should 
be  happy  to  report  nnequivocat  success  in 
a  ^ause  to  which  we  .wish  well ;  but,  our 
wi^es  must  not, be  allowed  to  tieguile  our 
better  knowledge.  We  must  wait  with 
pntience;  and,  to  use  a  Gospel  phrase, 
9*  patience  must  have  her  perfect  work.** 

Ind»a  is  politically  quieted  :  that,  ili  to 
aay»  the  0ritisb  power  has  prevailed  over 
the  Native,  powers  who  mediialed  its 
downfall,  I'be  consequence  will  .be  ex- 
tended dominion,'  and.  increased  Military 
force.  Increased  Military  force  implies 
additional  expenre*  and  loss  of  lives. 

We  have  heard,  lately,  little  or  nothing 
from  the  extreme  East,  China  8tc. ;  and 
what  has  reached  nafrom  Persia  we  have 
already  reported.     . 

It  has  not  been  by  our  advice  that  our 
compatriots  have  embarked  in  the  hszards 
of  an  expedition  to  South  Amei'ica ;  either 
their  persons,  or  their  property.  If  indeed, 
tbry  be  animated  by  th^  military  maxikn 
**  the  more  danger  the  more  glory,**  they 
niny  enjoy  whatever  satisAictiou  that  af- 
fofos;  they  will  encounter  the  greatest 
enemy  in  the  climate',  then  will  follow 
penury,  want,  and  misery  ;^and  these 
P||gravated  by  scenes  of  remorseless  and 


iivdiseriibfnafe  cHie1ly,nt  wMirih  evefy  Bri- 
tish heart  must  sink  snd  shuddef.- 


If  our  informafidu  b^  true,  slangbl^iu 
cold  blood  is  the  order  on  both  sides  inr 
South  America:  can  humanity^  take  nfl' 
interest  in  either  party  } 

From  North  America  we  have  little  to 
report ;  and  that  little  is  rather  Cotfitaer- 
cial  than  Political,  so  far  ai  it  is  new.  The 
American  Ports  are  closed  against  certain 
British  commodities :  and  we  doobt  mdcli* 
whether  they  will  l>e  immediately  opelied 
by  concession.  It  is  understood,  that  sld 
American  Agent  has  been  sometime  in 
'Europe,  endeavouring  to  advance  Ameri- 
can Commerce  in  all  parts.  That  he  ban' 
foulid  his  Government  stand  the  highest  ib 
estimation,  Dol>ody  sffirma:  neilh^  does 
any  body  affirm  that  hia  negOtiMiona  have 
.generally  succeeded. 

Commerce  may  be  called  th^  hood  of 
Union  of  Mankind  thi^Dugbout  the  World  } 
so  large  a  portion  of  this,  falls  to  the  share 
of  Britain,  that  it  might  be  said,  should' It' 
be  suddenly  suspended,  the  world  at  latrge 
would  suffer.  The  World,  then,  hto  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Britain,  aa  Bri- 
tain has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
World.  It  is  the  hoiiour  of  odr  Cotlnt^ 
to  sdd  to  the  enjoyments  of  other  Couii* 
tries  :  may  the  time  never  oothe  v^heo  the 
crime  shall  be  justly  imputed  tb  Britnlit  of 
encreasing  their  calamities,  or  of  proiliot* 
ing  by  any  means, or  for  any  purpose,  dieir 
aninlosilSe^  their  contentions,  their  mise- 
ries, or  their  suffierings.  Local,  NaticMUil, 
Political,  or  EcclesissUcal! 


CTomtnercfal  iE^tovMt. 

STAf  E  OFTkAbfi. 
/l/oy<f*#  Coffee  Hmae,  Nov.  21,  1818. 

Tne  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent mbnth  is  the  exisiing  pressure  in  Fi- 
nancial matters,  with  the  preparation  ne- 
ceisai7  ^^^  roeetins;  a  heUvier  pressure  ex- 
pected. This  is  not  confined  to  one  Coon- 
try;  but,  by  the  operations  going  osi  in- 
volves the  whole  mercantile  ptoperty  of  En- 
rope.  Almost  every  State  is  making  Idans, 
or  is  party  to  loans,  already  niade^  or  looks 
forwsrd  to  a  relief  from  inconveniences  felt 
or  feared,  to  a  mode  of  meeting  them,  Ibond- 
ed  on  itscredit.and  its  power  of  borrowing. 

And  froita  whom  can  a  State  borrow? 
Not  from  its  Arm^f  or  Navy  :^  not  from  its 
Agricultiiraf  proprietors,  whether  nobli*  o^ 
private:  but  from  Dealers  who  have  made 
money  their  study,  and  who  are  well  aware 
of  the  market  pric6,  at  whi6h  it  rates,  on 
sufficient  secqrity.  Thtedealdi%lb«dgfnti 
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for  ofherit  th^'n^nVy  tMeyleiiOls  1M  tbM 
own:  they  aM  ehlririfetf'witll- grtet  idnfi 
for  ditifMtttI,  in  tfai!  tinAf  iil¥tance';  or  th^y 
sell  th^  conr^oAty  thl^y  hftf «  rttmit^  ill 
excfnmgeTpirfhefr'adVMcos;  aUdthirsftte 
repTkcefe  their  origioaT  fondsl 

This  connecftiOD,  noW,  e^intfft  tbi^dQgfa* 
oQtBarb^.  RtiMa  oj^ed  a  r6(n9f,  n^tnioar- 
I J  f6f  Iter  o#ta  lubjlectB ;  bat  Foteignerri  Who 
siippoaed  theyiAw  prdipdcXn  of  adr  Btftag>6  iD 
the  teriiis  of  thitf  loaii,  contritititcfd  tbeif  re- 
mfittantek,  itf  confRlebce  nf  se^urlngf  th'os^ 
praapeda.  This  is  proof  stiffl^etit  of  the 
credit  of  Russia:  biit,  in  proportion  a's  th'ese 
remittaticea  (](Uittikl  otber'  Canulints,  thdih 
Countri^  b^atne  poorer;  atid  the  valtfe  cf 
the  circolatitig  ibedlatil  remftining  id  tbelit 
became  rt^itfteiy  bi^er :  and  especially, 
has  this  been  ttht,  in  r^Mfcttosach'rior- 
ttod  of  tbis'circuliltitig  medittth  as  cdusiMbd 
of  gold;  a^  Weir  id  ctiitency  at  in  iugdtk 

Fradce  was  the  AM  cdndtt7tO  compla^b 
ofg^tbls'}  and  thod^H  shfr  hiid  (ionft^ded  td 
pay  otf  all  arrears  due  to  tbe  Sovereigns;  del 
account  dftlicf  Antiydf  Ocdupation,  ftc, 
at  atipnlMed  periods,  y^t  sh^  solicited,  ahd 
obtained  an  enlargement  of  the  time;  from 
nine  moiitbk  to  twelre.  A  second  enlarge 
ment  bak'  btfeo  obtairilkl  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  months,  on  a  representation  of  tbte 
contracting^  Bankers,  ttikr  the  stkte  of  the 
Money  Market  was  too  precarious  tb  ad- 
mit of  th^  paiietnatitf  contemplated,  wItH- 
I  out  putting^  in  jeopardy  ih'B  public  fundk  6f 
\     the  rarioua  Nations  of  Europe. 


A  paH  of  this*  jeopardy  was  bi^gibnihg 

to  operate  iti  l^rauce ;  the  Bank  of  France 

felt  an  onosdiil  drain  of  tta  gold ;  th^  hdld- 

er^  of  French  funds  found  tbemseiVes  under 

I     the  necessity  of  selling ;  and  this  necessity 

l>ecame  severe,  wheii  iM  Bank  of  Fraute 

diminished  the  period  of  its  diacoun6  froib 

00  days'  to  00 ;  and  a^alo  iti' rapid  se<}uence 

from   00  days  to  4S,    This  unTooked-for 

stroke  obliged  itiaAy  Frc^iich  Sbecufaitors  to 

sell  at  any  price,  and'tAosd  whocobld  npt 

1     sell  were   ruined.    They  could  hot  iMaftd 

I     good  (W^ir  engagements,  but  at  a  great  sa- 

criflce  at  property  ; — i/thhi  Were  sufficient 

to'  coveV  their  contingenci  es.    The  rebound 

of  this  ha^  be^ii  felt  on  the  fixchangie  at 

AiAft^rdkid ;  and  the  Stocfcs  in  that  city 

I      fabve  Witnessed  d^o^e  than  oi^e   day  on 

f      Which  tAey  %y^re  opened  for  s^lc,  without 

any  Pnrch'afijers.     Now,  thH  sTagna'tion  did 

I      not  aiise,  a's  in  ffire  da^s  of  I^a^^oteoh,  frOM 

\      the  dread  6f  bein^  tlibu'^ii'^  (veulthy ;  ttHiu 

,      the  abpr^ensfon  of  being  maVKed  out  a(i 

afn  6tjefct  of  plunder i— ft  tv^s  oOiasibned 

by  th^  pi'udfehce  of  iii6Ae  who  oiherWise 

might  have  been  buy^^:^;  a  pYude'Ace  whi^h 

ins»t^  6n  Qi^r  fes^rfe.  con^cfe'riug  flie 

pitit)^f  hi9uUek6yUken,otsiiM  pfe- 


putitti  td  Uke;  in  aott«'or  otiker  of  the  Fi« 
nkaciil  cotitraets  ID  progress; 

Tlie'Stocks  of' our  own  country  uot*IO0g 
akObexpetfebced  a  Moctlon  in  vttue  aone- 
wbat  aimilir :  tber  went  dbwn  fdor-^flVfr— 
sik^elgfat^  tbwards  ten,  per  cent,  but  fVom 
this  depreittioD  tbey  have  rtc6ren&p  and 
now  stand  dearly  at  their  old'matlr.  If  the 
BHtbh  Stocks  Were  the  first  to  feel  the  ef* 
f^ts  of  the*  sirticipatCfd  moneys  cotttracti, 
then  thbse  cffbets  so*  far  as  concerns  thenr, 
arfe  over :— if  they  are  tb!e  lut  to  feel  them. 
tNeii  we  shall  bare  to  report  another  dew 
•cenft  iff  their' value; 'but,  probably,  not 
very j^reat,  aa  the  continual  purcfaaaes  of 
the  Commissiotoeia  for  iHiying  the  Nattou- 
a1  Debt;  absorb  wbateirer  is  brongbt'  tb 
diarket' 

Bin,  iHougb  tbe  Commiaslonenr  b«/,  nm 
Merchants  who  have  money  lying  bf  tbeitf» 
she  cautious:  they  are  by  do  ittetturin 
haste  to  speculate  in  the  PdbKc  Amds,  at 
tlihs  moment :  neither  tire  the  mote  con- 
siderate part  Of  them  very  ibrwaid  to  lobk 
up  their  modey  in  eEtenalve  speculations 
on  articles  df  general  Merchandize.  They 
rather  wait  to  see  how  thinsa  fTIII  go;* 
and  what*  proportion  rcltilma  Mm*  abroad, 
undeir  tbe  present  circudiatances  of  th^ 
continent.  Will  bear,  to  the  grosir  atoOttnt 
diie  from  thence.  It  will  easily  be  iMp- 
posed,  that  thib  will  differ  in  regard' td  dif. 
fefeut  cities  abroad,  to'  tbe  comUioditieB 
they  send  over  here,  as  wdl*  aa  to  the 
amount  of.  their  dealidg^  and*  to  tHeir 
powen  of  payment,  indlfpendeiit  of  atl  ett- 
tanelettleutt  in  loans,  &c,  &c. 

Nobody  can  be  surprized  that  the  price 
of  Bullion  rises.  Gold  is  on  the  advadce: 
Silver  is  on  the  advadce.  If  Gold  were  ill 
plentifol  cii'culatioil  io  thia  island,  it  WooN 
soon  be  codVeyed  fo  where  it  bears  a 
tempting  premium.  The  ftict  is  so ;  and 
whatever  its  consequences  may  prove  in 
the  issue.  We  vedtare  to  predict,  th^t  It 
wiA  codtinue  A>,  for  some  time. 

In  the  nVean  while  tfie  Badk  of  iSngland 
pi^es  to  be  a  moat  tiodourable  reebarce  fd 
the  mercantile  world;  and  report  ia  much 
diistafted'  if  a  ptm  ef  tbe  fomda  of  tA«  Bant 
Wt!  dt)f  iriisistam  bey  end  the  eodlhief  of  oov 
isTand:  ffiie  eucrease  of  discduntt  at  tfdi 
Wealthy  CoYporationli  oftce,  is  a,  servieft 
and  a  benefit  to  die  most  responsibfehoosea, 
(and.  perliapsv  the  wealifaieat  aaaociatioaa} 
in  Europe*, 

^  Letters  frbdi  Holland  give  ilie  most  (Tis* 
fressing  accounCi  of  trade,  aoa  tbe  utate  of 
moiiey  marten  m  that  country.  At  Amster* 
dam  the  rat^  of  interest  liad  risen  within  « 
few  weeka'to  10  ner  cent.,  and  money  wA  veiy 
bcarce  at  tlie  tatter  rate.  Four  bouses  of 
veiy  considcfable  coascqacnoe  had  stopped 
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Nor  nost  we  overlook  the  arriral  of  the 
Winter  season,  with  the  usual  reluctance  of 
dealers  to  enlai^e  their  bills  against  Christ- 
mas. And  further,  as  concerns  the  Home 
Trade,  the  recent  death  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
which  has  been  felt  in  some  branchea  with 
considerable  severity. 

These  considerations  have  their  effect,  to 
a  certain*  degree,  on  the  Cotton  market ; 
though  we  do  not  think  them  fully  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  that  languid  state,  in 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  re|x>rt  it.  That,  we 
doubt  not,  depends  alao  on  the  proportion 
between  purchases  and  arrivala.  At  Liver- 
pool, for  instance,  the  arrivals  this  week,  are 
at)out  I7»000  bags:  the  sales  abont  8,000. 
The  difference  must  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  accumulation.  And  further,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  not  less  than  0,000 
bags  were  from  the  East  Indies  ;  a  part  of 
the  world  from  whicli,  a  few  years  ago, 
Liverpool  never  saw  an  entry  made  in  her 
custom-hoQse  books.  Now,  whatever  be 
the  qualities  of  these  East  Indian  imports, 
they  will  certainly  prove  useful  in  some 
ahape^  tod  will  equally  certainly  find 
bnyera. 

On  the  whole  we  have  to  wnoounce  a  de- 
cline of  \d,  to  l|<f.  per  lb.,  speaking  gene- 
rally ;  which  on  the  whole  market  is  an 
important  object ;  small  quantitiea  of  the 
finer  sorts  were  either  held  back,  or  nearly 
supported  their  former  estimate.  We  un- 
derstand, that,  no  small  part  of  an  intended 
tale  at  the  India  Flouae,  appointed  for  the 
end  of  the  month  is  withdrawn ;  owtn|^,  no 
doubt,  to  the  liltle  prospect  of  any  apirit  of 
competition,  likHy  to  t>e  excited.  Ex- 
portation continues  to  take  off  a  certain 
limited  quantity  :  but  the  prices  at  which 
the  article  ia  commissioned  are  very  low. 

Coma  experiences,  at  present,  a  much 
better  fate  than  Cotton.  Considerable 
•ales  have  t>een  brought  forward,  especially 
considering  the  time  of  the  year  ^  never- 
theless they  have  gone  off  freely ;  and  the 
demand  seems  by  no  means  to  have  he- 
come  ehilUd,   'Respectable  qualitiea  have 

payoeai.  The  report  reapccting  the  foil  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  $tock  has  been 
oMfinned.  The  former  had  fallen  16  per 
cent,  the  latter  declined  from  76  to  71.  The 
reason  given  for  the  fill  of  the  Prussian  Iwads 
was  that  large  ^vms  had  been  borrowed,  and 
these  bonds  lodged  as  security:  the  money 
wai  called  for  on  aeeonnt  of  the  failures,  and 
the  consequenees  was  the  bonds  were  neces 
aarily  brought  into  the  monc^  market,  and 
sold  at  whatever  could  be  obtained.  The  let- 
ters which  are  dated  the  SOth,  conclude  by 
stating  that  sooh  was  the  gloom  on  the  ex- 
change, that  by  agreement  no 
done  tluit  day. 


even  realised  Si.  to  3#.  ndrnnc^  ;**whieb 
is  not  a  little  nnSsoal  in  the  mooth  of 
Notember*  It  may,  however,  fie  resiark* 
ed,  in  part  explanation  of  tbia»  that  the 
stock  in  the  Warehouaea  ia  lean  than  it 
waa,  by  aeveral  thpoaanda  of  baga ;  mod, 
in  fact,  that  the  importera  having  parted 
with  aa  much  aa  they  thought  proper,  do 
not  intend  to  bring  the  remainder  to  mar* 
ket,  apeedily.  The  aupply  therefore,  being 
diminished,  the  price  rises:  the  holdeta 
have  realized,  ana  will  realize  more  oMMiey. 

Suo4R8  follow  Coffee:  the  slock  ia  far 
from  superabundant:  the  deliveriea  from 
the  warebooses  are  brisk  ^  so  that,  by  com* 
parison,  this  Commodity  is  not  likely  to 
experience  any  diminution  in  ita  price. 
The  holdera  are  not  at  all  anxioua  to  press 
sa1e%  even  at  an  advance  of  2#.  or  Sa.  the 
latter  price  for  the  strong  browoa.  The 
Refined  Market  partakes  in  the  general 
feeling;  ;ind  the  expectation  of  a  free  sale 
at  a  higher  price  is  so  prevalent,  that  H 
aloBoat  enaures  ita  own  fulfilment.  The 
ahippers  coutinue  to  make  offera  lor  the 
aprine  sale;  which  is  another  powerful 
consideration.  Ireland  takea  off  aome  par* 
cela  alao ;  nor  is  the  home  trade  without 
Its  influence*  Ou  the  whole,  this  ia  a  riaiug 
Market 

The  article  Rum  is  improving  io  price ; 
the  demand  has  directed  itaelf  pviocipaUy 
on  Leewards ;  and  in  this  quality  the  rise 
ia  more  felt,  tiecauae  the  article  baa  been 
most  depresaed, 

BaAWDY is  very  dull:  there  ia  very  little 
enquiry,  and  no  vivacity,  in  thia  Market. 

RioB  haa  been  very  quiet  for  aome  time 
past  The  India  Company  brought  for- 
ward a  small  sale  of  2,000  baga;  Iwt  the 
prices  shewed  ho  great  spirit  among  the 
dealers. 

Spices,  i;i  general,  (except  Pepper)  oiect 
with  ready  aale :  Nutmegs  allow  a  profit 
of  9d,  per  lb.  above  the  prices  at  the  India 
House  sale;  and  Cinnamon  realizes  StL  or 
4dLpcr  lb. 

Tobacco  is  all  but  stagnant:  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  arrivala  afford  accn- 
mulations;  and  in  proportion  aa  this  b 
evident  the  reluctance  to  buy  encreaaes. 

The  demand  for  Tallow  baa  much 
slackened  of  late;  and  ao  has  the  demand 
for  Oil.  The  pricea  of  both  are  lower  at 
this  momenta-Linseed  Oil  is  very  low. — 
Rape  Oil,  however,  not  only  maintains  ita 
price,  but  improvea  it,  aa  the  demand  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing  with  aome  viwarity. 

Hemp  and  Flax  are  tMtt  little  in  request, 
at  present:  their  prices  are^  therefore^  ra- 
ther nominal  than  real. 
^  The  Ports  are  now  open  fbr  that  im- 
portant article  Cork.    We  perceive^  that 
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tlie  Agricultural  interest  it  intent  on  ob- 
t»iutn)(  some  further  alterations  in  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  question  is  of  the  fint 
Interest;  and  demands  the  utmost  care* 
united  with  the  utmost  sasracity  and  the 
best  information.  Tliis  is  all  the  notice  we 
•ball  at  present  take  of  this  intention.  We 
at%  DO  friends  to  frequent  changes  of  the 
lbkwa»  if  they  can  be  aroided  with  honour 
and  propriety.  On  the  main  question  we 
g^ve  no  opinion;  but  conclude  with  the 
old  adage.  Saims  PapuH  nipremm  lest  esL 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF    CORN  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


r,  14, 1818. 
Wheat  88#.  M        Rye  59i.  Sd. 
Bailey  64#.  OtL       Oats  45«.  Ud. 
Beans  76«.  Ad.       Peas72«.  Sd 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Essex.— A  greater  breadth  of  Wheat 
than  nsval  has  l)een  pot  into  the  ground 
thia  season,  and  the  planta  exhibit  the  most 
beautifnl  appearance  imaginable.  Tares 
have  plantea  equally  as  well,  which  it  la 
hoped,  will  give  a  large  supply  at  an  early 
period,  ss  so  little  Straw  was  growii  this 
year.  The  aftermath  of  Grass  haa  been 
«  great  relief,  particalarly  aa  the  Turnips 
io  many  places  are  so  backward.  The 
young  Clovers  of  late  have  shown  them- 
aelves  a  little  more  to  advantage;  yet,  upon 
an  average,  are  not  more  than  half  plants. 
Potaroes  torn  out  better  than  were  expect- 
ed: All  Fat  Meat  for  the  table  continues 
high  in  price ;  and  Lean  Stock  is  weekly 
worth  more  money. 


Bankm^  and  Ctrti/leates  in  ike  order    ff 
their  daiet,  wiih  their  JitomUt. 

•  BAMKaUffTSy  Ocf.31. 

Adams  J.  S.  Me«casUe-undar-Lyne,  merchant 

&(f.  Hard  and  Co.  Tem|»le. 
Athford  C.  S.  Harrow  road,  Paddington,  iron  - 

moofer.    Sola.  James  and  Co.  New  inn. 
BoTill  J.  and  Co  Mincing  lane,  merchants.  SoU 

Evitt  and  Co.  Heydoa  sq.  Minoriet . 
Chi  vers  W.  Commercial  road,  master  mariner. 

Sol.  Atchesoa,  Gceat  Winchester  street. 
Cockrem  Peter,  Bath,  tailor.    SoU.  Adlington 

and  Co.  Bedford  row. 
Drouet  L.  Conduit  street,  Middlesex,  flute  ma- 

nolbctonr.  S0/.Chippeiidall,Mabledon  place. 

Burton  crescent. 
Gunn  J.  £.  Buckingham,  coach  maker.    Sol. 

Richardson,  Golden  square. 
Harrison  J.  Aldermanbury,  factor.    Sol.  Hub- 

bersty,  Austin  Friars. 
Holtum  W.  Long  lane.  Bermondsey,  carpen* 

ter.    SoL  Kempster,  Kenningtoo  lane. 
MiichellW.  P.  Essex,  ship  builder.  SoU.  Knight 

and  Co.  BasinghatI  street. 
Richards  G.  Sherard  street,  Westminster,  silver* 

smith>   Ml.  FlnmiBer  and  Cb.  Bedford  row. 


Rowed  J.  Harp  lane,  d  and  ch.  Sol.  Reed,  Mark 

lane. 
Scholey  R.  Paternoster  row,  bookseller.    SoU. 

Abbott  and  Co.  Mark  lane. 
Singer  S  High  street,  Kensington,  haberdasher. 

Sol.  Dimes,  Hatton  Garden. 
Whitmore  W.  Holknd  street,  Blackfriars  iviad, 

cordwainer.    Sol,  Pamell,  Church  street,  Spi- 


Wircox  R«  Strand,  woollen  draper.     SoU,  Hurd 

and  Co.  Temple. 
Yorke  R.  Fleet  market,  butcher.  SoL  Shepherd, 

Bartlett*8  buildings,  Holbom. 

CKaTiriCATBS,  ifoo,  tl. 
G.  R.  Ball,  Exeter,  perfumer.  R.  Bannister. 
Royd,  Meltham,  Yark,  woollen  cloth  manufac- 
turer. R.  Boyle,  Upper  Thames  street,  mer- 
chant. M.  L.  Uaj,  upper  Norton  street,  Ma- 
rywle-bone,  stone  mason.  E.  Gilbert,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  timber  merchant.  M, 
Joseph,  St.  Jameses  street,  Middlesex,  wine 
aiercbant.  H.  Malins,  Pall  Mall,  coffeehouse 
keeper.  T.  Oldham,  Rupert  street,  Haymar* 
ket,  painter  and  glazier.  J.  Rimmer,  LWer- 
pool,  orewer.  W.  Walker,  Walness,  Lanca- 
shire. W.  Woodward,  Cannon  street,  Lond. 
carpenter. 

BAXKmVPTCT  SUPBESBDBD,  J^oe.9. 
G.Germaine,  Bristol,  merchant 
C.  RaTen  and  Co.  Norwich,  wine  aMithants. 

.  BAMKaVPTS. 

Arthur  J.  Red  Lion  St.  Holbonn  eabinet  maker. 
Sol  Jeyes.  Charlotte  street.  Fitxroy  square. 

Brayley  J.  w.  Nottingham,  lace  manufocturer. 
Sole.  Baxters  and  Co*  Gray's  inn  place. 

Day  R.  H.Totil,  Maidstone,  seed  crusher.  SoU. 

'  Wiltshire  and  Co.  Old  Broad  street. 

Emery  T.  Worcester,  wine  merchant.  SoU.  Car- 
dale  and  Co.  Gray*s  inn. 

Fawcett  G.  Georce  )ard,  Lombard  street,  paper 
hanger.  SoL  HunUr,  Midman  street,  Bedford 
row. 

Hampton  T.  Manchester,  merchant.  SoL  Win- 
die,  Holbom  court,  Gray^  inn. 

Irwin  R.  New  House,  Supletoo^  Cnmberhuid, 
grocer.    Sol  Clennell,  Staples  inn. 

Mills  H.  New  Bond  street,  linen  draper.  SoU 
Dawson,  Saville  ^ace,  Burlington  street. 

Oakley  T.  P.  Ealing,  Middlesex,  brewer.  Sol. 
Vincent,  Bedford  street,  Bedford  square. 

Syder  G.  Homerton,  Hackney.  SoU.  Sandys 
and  Co-  Crane  court,  Fleet  street. 

Talbot  W.  George  yard,  Lombard  street,  mer- 
chant. Sol.  Richardson,  Clement*s  lane,  Lom- 
bard street. 

Warren  W.  Fenchurch  street,' tictualler.  SoU. 
Aldridge  and  Co.  Llncoln*s  ion  New  square. 

Whttebrook  W.  Hongerford  street,  Strand,  vic- 
tualler 5o/.Pa«moie.  Wamford  court, Throg- 
morton  street.  « 

Yates  J.  E.  Shoreditch,  elass  and  lead 
Sol.  Cartwright,  Breaa  street  hiH. 

CBRTiriCATES,  ATov.  94. 

W.  Cooper,  Bell  ct.  Wallbrook,  paper  i 

chant*  D.  Crofts^  Man  hmont  street,  boot  and 
shoe  maker.  J.  Ford,'  Bidborough  street, Bur- 
ton-crescent, builder.  R.  Ker,  Kingston- upon- 
Hull,  merchant  R.  Lee,  Great  Winchester 
street,  merchant.  I.  B.  Moly,  Hawkchurcliy 
Dorsetshire,  baker.  C.  Norton,  Birmingham, 
builder.    W.  Parker,  High  street,  Whitecha- 

SJ,  oUasaD.  ^.  Ramsey,  Lower  Cadogan  place, 
oane  street,  merchant.    W.  Rkhanb,  Chat- 
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Soiborn,  lin«n  drapers.  T.  Story,  South  BTyth, 
l^ithumberlaod.  ship  owoer,  C  TimhielU 
Walsall,  Staflbrdshire,  .dealer  in  iran.  T.  Var- 
lef,.SkuKliwaite.  York,  woollen  cnriAMnu&o* 
turer.  T.  Walker,  ,Gtor(f  sueet,  AbryriMpae, 
In|yfy4ath  ftrj 

Bills  S*  Dariston,  Staffofd,  d  and  ch.      Mi» 

dkrltevnd  Co.  Chancery  lane; 
Howes  G.  Rochester,  UTom  keeper .    Off.  R)w- 

nail  and  Co«  Copthalt  coart»  Throgmorton 
,  street. 
Lord  S.  Snttoik  9wry,  im  kaBpen  M.  Adams, 

Old  JeiPry . 
MUlksC  £.  Stamford.  Liiicola,  cabiiMt*m«fcer. 

S^U.  Anstich  and <{o. Temple. 
Morris  W .  G*  8traftfocd-u  pon.ATon»    S(S&.  Me^ 

jrict  and  Co,  Red  Lion  square. 
NWIU  J»  andX^o.  Je«»ry  St.  Aldfatc,  stationers. 

S9U,  LeemdGo.  Three  Crorm  square.  South* 

wark. 
llalpay.Jj  Finch  laoov  Corahill. .  stook  broker. 

Mn  Pownatt  end  Co.  Copthell  court,.Throg* 

morton  streets 
Reynolds-  W.  Bristol,  soap  omkcTb    Mr.  Poole 

and  Co.  Gray*s  inn. 
Rouse  W.  High  street,  Pbplar,  rag  merchant. 

Sob,  Russen  and'Sbn,  Cfown  ct  AMgate  st. 
Sawyer  R.  J.  and  Co.  Leadenball  street,  mer- 

chaatsi     Mfc  Weslon  and  Cd.  F^aelMtrch 

street. 
Soane  G.  Margate,  printer.     Se/.  Lewis,  Cl^ 

mentis  inn. 
Sirrac  G.  WOmot  street,  Brunswick  square,mer- 

ehant.  Sol.  lUvington,  Feachurch  buildings. 
ScotTord  T.  and  Co.  Blackfrlars  road,  brewers, 

86U>  Clarke  and  Co.  Chancery  Uuie. 
Shelly X;.  M.Union  street,  Whitechapel,  hosier* 

M.  Lang,  America  square 
Slater  J.  and  Co.  Yeadon,  York,  clotbieri    Sok» 

Atkinson  and  Co.  I^eds. 
Walter  R.  Croydon,  Surry,  trunk  makefk    Sot, 

Holmes,  Great  James  st. 
Wood  J.  Yew  Tree,  within  Suddleworth,  York, 

cotton  spinner.    SoU.  K^^tkhiy  and  Co.*  Gray's 

inn  square. 

CMtTinoHtTW,  Ms».  9ft. 

S*  Abbott,  Ifcw  ct.  St.  SwithiA*s  Ikoe,  mer- 
dianr.  W«  Bath,  Esher,  Surry,  victualler,  W. 
Brown,  College  hill',  I^d.  merchiat.  J.  Cross, 
Commercial  road,  tailor.  J'.O*  Head,  Liverpool, 
merchant.  J.  Jump  and  Co.  Fore  sUeet.  hai 
manufticiureis.  H .  Leach  aod'Co.  Bristol,  linen 
merchants.  R.  Lightfbot,  Carlisle,  iroa  mer- 
chant. S.  WUkins,  Bermondsey,  mllmonger. 
9.  Williams  and  Co.  Liljipot  lane,  straw  nat 
maau^turers. 

BaMK«WT€T  SWSafBDKP*  Nm,  10c 

W.  Lumley,  Jermyn  st*  St.  James^,  wtae  mer- 


£.  Lane,  Motttttnemlng,  Bssex,  Ibmeni 

T.  Moore,  Dudley^  Worcrstecshire^  hop  mer- 


BAHKltinnM. 

ttishep  R.'Whitehttrch,  Haott,  woolleii  draper. 

^olt.  Bishop  and  Cb.  Toke«ho«se  yard. 
Bryce  S.  Liverpool,  baker.    8^  Blaakitpck 

and  Co.  Temple. 
Carur  J.  Vauxhall,  Surr]^.  grooar.    SoL  AtAoit, 
.KiiMft  arms  yard.  CotemanstKeC. 
Chettleburrii  u*  Morwich,  tpirirmwalwtt.  Sd, 


m«r«liMiu  M. 


Fowler  C  Sculcoates.  Yock^ 

Spence,  llifeadfieemetfeet. 
Godfrey-  Tk  9tX\mH  lull  CMUt,  Losid.< ; 

M.  Gecber,  CmaaMseet,  BtsbucjF.eq* 
Lancaster  G.  Liverpool^  pmcbant^   SefakMilafi 

and-Co.  Temple. 
Morris  W.  M*  Brighthelmstone»  Sustejc,  naiw 

seryman.    Sob^  Pilmer  and  Co.  Bedford  row. 
Noble  Ji  andiGo.  Bathvvietualleri.    SoLUm^ 

namy  Biaas»Ghambom*  Oovooijnrde*. 
Rows  B.  Ashtoo-upon.-Mflm|.  Chester,  corn 

dealer,    SoU,  Milne  and  Co .  Tern  pie. 
Taylor  J.  Monk  Wearmoath  shore,  Darfama, 

brewer.    Sol,  Blakistoo,  Synead^  Imi. 
Walker  N.  Doe«r,  brawer.     Mt.  Lodfaftoa 

aad  Ov  Seoondanes  ofice,  Tempf  ew 
WUidnion  J.  and  C6>  Friday, street,  wvchoiUB- 

men.    Sol*  Steel,  BncUersbory. 

CSMKMOAVBSyDsC.   1. 

C.  W.  Bailee,  Vhie  Braiwery.  Lambmh.  R. 
Bartlett,  Vincent  square, .wheelwright.  M  and 
J.Cli{rord,King8ton-upon-HuU,  merehaats.  J. 
Dalies,  Shrewsbury,  flax  spinner.  H-  Herbert, 
and  Co,  Mareham,  timber  dealers.  W«  Joidao, 
Bamwood,  Gloucester,  com  dealer,  J.W.K. 
Mackennal^  Old  South  Sea  House,  merrhant, 
£.  Mnltby,  Nottinghami,  mallstar.  X.  Bfoac, 
Cheapside,  auctioneer.  J.  PKtchard,  Battle, 
bridge,  Tarnish  Manufacturer.  X.  Rom,  St.  Mf  • 
chaei*s  alley,  Comhill,  provision  raerchaou  J. 
Warburton,  Timperley,  Chester,  distiller.  J. 
and  J.  E.  Warmington,  Graoechurch  sixeet, 
drapers.  G.  Wood,  uoncaster,  bookseller. 
BAKKuinm  itfbv.  14. 

Bowman  J.  Crooked  lane,  wine-merchant.  Sok. 

Angel  court,.  Throgmorton  atreec 
Brown  H<  Chaiies  street,  Westminster,  cnpea- 

ter,    SoU.  Ellis  and  Co.  Abingdon  street. 
Ehrenstrom  E.  Fen  coon,  Fenehur^  ct:eet, 

merchant.  SoUi  Eiefee  and  Gfr  Aldwrmmbqty. 
Fitoh  T.  Highgate.  bytoher.    Mi.  £brvey  aad 

Co.  LincoTn^s  inn  fieida. 
Gibson  J.  and  Co.  Wardrobe  placoi  Dpctos* 

Commons,  dealers  in  bor.    M.  James,  Back- 

lenbury* 
Hall  E.Holbrook,  Derby,  grocw^    «s<.  HecKa, 

Staple  inn. 
Harris  J.  Heasler,  Warwick,  d  and  ch.  SvU, 

Meyriok  and  Co.  Hedl^on  sqaare. 
Minchin  T.  A.  and  Co.  bankeuk.  SoL  .iMi^eson, 

Great  Winchester  street. 
MiddlewoodJ.  W.  Wliitechapel.  Hkh  a*r«et, 

perlnmer.    M.  Avgill,  WhHedmpel  itwd. 
Prior  G.  Grencesier  plnoe,  Flisroy  esraara,  oil. 

mui.    «a|.Carloa,ttig«l8tree^MwT.le-b<me. 
Sansum  S.  Nmilsworth,  OloueoMer,  cloahier. 

M.Clarkp)  Bishopseate  street. 
Spreat  J.  Exeter^  coatmerohaat.    Mk  Daskc 

attdCo.  Chancery  lene* 
Thompaon  J.  Wheathampsteed,  Herta^  wioa 

memhant.    Sol.  Churchill,  Pailiaaient  aareet. 
White  J.  Falmouth,  mercer.     S^.  BeaJon 

aad  Cb,  Graeechttrch  street. 
Whitby  W.  aad  Co.  dmBent*^  hne^  £«Bd. 

brokera.  Ss<i.Lowand  Co.  Hhreet.Tnnle. 
Woodroft  J.  Commersfaa  road,  ftirattnra  bro- 
ker.   Sof,TowBami,  Rateliifcliigfawey. 
Youldoa  S.  Brixton,  I>ev«n^  merchmst.    80k 

Brooking,  Dorking. 

CUtTiriCATBt,  J3f0*  h, 

J,  W.  Coflte,  f  lymottcfa  deck,  taorchaM.  F. 

Cumbers,  Boar's  head  ct,  Wewmlamei,  ceach 

mahor.     E.  Farr,  Cmwibid  st.  Btoyda^boaa, 

TJntmBw   1!  PrtidwijTtaplflirdilianni^iffii 
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W.  II«tikills/Altevf|itfr'«tTWt,  coeper.  W. 
Jackaon  and  Co.  Shapton^Mallett;  Somenet, 
fvo««n.  -C/Moretoa,'  Gtovdon,  stable  keeper. 
C.  Bfarsib  and  Co .  Reading,.bBnk«rfl.  J .  Nichol- 
aon  and  Co.  Baw  lane,  pin  manofscturerd.  W. 
Roach,  Brisiol,  victualler.  J.'E.  Thomas,  Read- 
iofc,  grocer.  N  Warington,  tli^h  St.  South- 
wark,  hop  merchant. 'TTWatfora,  York  street^ 
Itonierhiihe,  victualler. 

B4N*KRdrTCtBS  SlTPtf  KSCDtD, '^^.  I?. 

J.  Davonport.  Slough,  Buck>«,  butcher. 
J.  Greenwood,  I..ODgiVitteiihain,  Berks,' d  add 
ch. 

BAMKItirTt. 

Allen  S.  S.  Little  Yarmouth,  Soflfblk,  coal  mer* 

chant     S0U  Swain  and  Co.  Frederick's  place. 

Old  Jewry. 
'Bagelmann  J'.  St.'  Thonias*s  square,  Hackney, 

broker.    Ssl*  Smhh'  aAd  Go.  Lemon-  street, 

Goodman**  fields. 
-Brown  W.  fia«t  Retford, '  Kottingbnn,  com 

fftctor.    Sb^.' Blocker  and  Co  New  Boswell  ct. 
CUycher  J^^  Hammersmith,  ironmonger.     &/. 

Oomerford,  Coptha'l  ct.   throgmorton  street. 
Hall  J.  Chatham,  Kent^  uilor.    SoL  Nelson, 

B|krnard*ji  iun. 
Humble  S  Liverpool,  hop  factor.  'S^b'fitU' 

soy  and  Co.  Bishop^gate  street  within. 
I^ngford  J.  Ltidgateh'ill,  Chemist.    ^^.  Wal- 

*  ton  and  Co.  Girdters'  hall,-  'BasinghaH  i:t  reet. 
•Lsangmad  J.'Totnes,  Devon,  mWer.-  iSbf.  Elliott, 

-  Fenchtirch' street. 

Mot«  J.  Had1eieh,SHiFolk, miller.  Ms* Bribes 

and  Co.*  Red  Lion  square. 
Ohren  M.  Broad  street,  RatclifTe,  oiknao.    SoU 

Collins  and  Co,  .Spilil  square. 
Boberts  J.  W^  College  hill.  Lend. cheese  factor. 
'  S^s  Fitches  and  Co.  SwUbin's  lane,  Lombard 

atreet. 
ToTteW.  etmoath'street,Sphfie1ds,buikiei'. 

-<W.  Rnv,-  East  stteet^Red  Lion-square. 
Ward  I>-9mton  ScoMiey«  Soatbamptonyinn- 

-  kaeper.  Sol  HtonilMmiy'BerwiGJe  street,  Sofao. 
Vr|tliaiD»^  W.  Amen  Center  j  Land,  bookseller. 

SoU.  Taylor  and  Co«New  Basinghall  street. 
lyratt  .J.  Hinckley^  Leicester,  baker.     S^. 
Beckett,  Noble  street,  falcon  sqaaxe. 

'  ^SRTinCATES,  />M.  8. 

'  Mr.  DarinteD,ThorBfaam,*  Norfolk^  shopkcsp-  > 
cr.  -  Wt  Smiithj  Stone,  Sikflfoi^hir^  grocer.  S. 
Tayk>r,i:^varpool,^lBeAi8t«  T.Walcoy  South- 
aunjiton,  lioea  dnper. '  S.' Wood,  Fitchoombe, 
(Gloucester,  dgtbter. 

*  Allard  W.  BinningbanvKaberdasher."  Sol.  Caf- 

rutber.  Hales  Owen;  %^op.  1 

Allen  J.  and  Co.  Rotherfaitfae  wall,  Bermondsey, 

-  othnan-  -^ol,  Tbwtrs,-  Gistle  atreet,  Faioon 
'  square. 

-fiadderleyJt-NoKiagkan^  grocer.    Ms.  Hurd 

and  Co.  Tbnnle^ 
^wsoQ  J.  Ho)beck,Lccd#,  clothier.  Mi  Tay- 
..  IncaiuLCa.  Gf»y*5  inA  square. 
i>ean«  W.  Broad  street,  Raictiffe,  bftf^er.  -Ms. 
„  Clarke  and  Co.  liiHi  St.  Thomas  Apostle, 
Queen  stvect. 
T>ennetrH.' WUlpn  strtet,  GrayVfan  hme,  eoW 
'  reaper.    Sotti^mtM  md-Co.*  Little  St. 
TnodUB  AY>oiftld. 
^Uey  ^OlcfofdBtree^opti«iHk««M«  AteahMii, 

-GreatMariboroogbatraetn 
-Homer-Hr  Imih  »tfichMit. ;  JSoL^lMtmn, 
TamptoplMi^  BlMklfiMa*raiii. 


Howiit  J .  Whiltcrosf  ftsiat«  cl|arcMi|  aw^ant. 
Sol.  Hose,  East  street.  Red  Lion  souare. 

Jarvis  H.  Tottenham  eourt  road,  cabinetmaker. 
.  Sol  Martiodale,  Gray^s  Inn  square, 

X^ancastei  T.J.  Catcaton  street,  merchant.  Soli. 
Swaine  and  Co.  Frederick**  place,  Olcf  Jewry. 

Mackay  J.  Warw'ck  street^  Golden  square,  sad- 
dler. Sot.  Dawson,  Seville  place,  BurlUigian 
((treet. 

Pollock' R.  •t)d.'J.*Wake6eld,  Yerk,vw«ol«tft» 
piers     Sol  Aitry,:  Liouoln^s  inn  New^aquare: 

Stt'tdT  Blarkfeiara*  road,  woollen  draper.  >M* 
Farren,  Tb  readnwdle  street. 

Watson  E.  Withern,  Lincoln^  corn  dealer  -^SoL 
Rob<^ts  Great  S^  Helens. 

Whitford  J  Black  horse  vard,  Hjgh  Holboro, 
coach  smhh.  Sol.  Abraham,  Great '  Marlbo- 
rough street. 

Williams  T.  Uverpool,  <elitoHun.  M.»Ber- 
ridge;  Hatto»gaMea. 

CERTiriCATis.*Z)ec.  49. 
J^  Bennet,  lifanchester,  .woollen  cord  manu* 
facturer.  T.  Farrar,  Waterside,  in  Soutoram. 
Halifax, manufacturer.  S.  Lap^ge,'  Lohdon,'  d 
and  ch. '  £.  G.  Msyne^  High  sr.  Shad  well,  gro- 
cer. 9;  Simons,Htlperton^  Wiltshire,  hawker. 
W.  Waite, 'Haddersfield,  plmaber.  .•M.aA. 
IVaison,  Fsffebam^ Southampton,  meroer. 

BANKRUPTCY -SNLAReED,'M«.  94. 

R.  ReeS}  Chatham,'  d  and  ch. 

'  BAHKm^raCT  ^UVBMBDBD. 

'W.'  James,  Clement's  lanej  Lombard  st^  mer- 
chant. 

BAircaopTs. 

Allen  G.  Greenwich,  stationer.  Sols'-  Lane  and' 
Co.  LawrencirPountney  hill,  GMHon  street. 

Bassano  J.  Upper  Thames  street,  sugar  refiner* 
Sols '  Sherwood  rnd'Son,  Caniarbory  sqnare, 

'  Southwark. 

Bond  W.  Dotery'bcawer.-  Ms*  IiOH^I.and 
Co.  TemPple. 

ChmberlayneW.  Leicester,  hoeier..&;..Beck«tt 
Nob^  street,  Fakon  square. 

Favin  W.  Comwell,  Notthigbam,  mUlef;  Ms. 
Long  and  Co.  Gray's  inn. 

Gibbs  J.  Buztead,  Sussex,  dbaler  ih  hops.  4Sol. 
Lindsey,  St.  Thomas's  street,  Southwatk. 

Greave^  P.  MKcdasfield,  Chester,  irenaMagWj 
Sols.  Great  James  street^  Bedford  row. 

Marshall  J.N(Mk<Halli  Leeds^  elot^ier.  .M* 
Goates,  Paul  atreet,  Fiasburf  8<|uare. 

PaUanC.  A«  Leeds,  merchant.  Ms.Eew.and 
Co.  Henrietu  street,  Covent  garden. 

8herlock  T.  and  Oo.  Liverpool,  merchants.*  SMj. 
Avison  and  Co*.  Caulie  street,  Holborn. 

Siucman  W.  York  ttreet,  Soutkwark/  gun  ma- 
ker. Sol  Richardson,  Otement^ateMV  *»»- 
bardvtreet.  ^-  .       ._ 

Taylor  T  Ringier  bridge^  Xaocaatef^tbiitoliar* 
5b/j.  Milne  and  Co.  Tomfle. 

Tuck^W  <£lsing^*NoFfolk,  «laler,9$aC<Bar- 
bor,^etter  lane 

OBRtXPtlCATCty  I^«*15. 

R.  Blore,  Craven  plaee,  Bayswat«i|  alone  ma- 
son. Ei  Godwin,  Tottenham  ^ttraaoadbOliaai^ 
monger.  J.  L<>ctow>od,  Stephen  st.  IW»«p 
chah  maker.  T  LBiwe,.Codsall,  Stafcidshira, 
corn  dealer.  H.  Waldnck,  Homer  sweet,  8t 
Mary-le  bone,  'i-beeM^onger.  W.  Yvallace, 
Workmgtoo,CuniberJand,  ship  carpenter.  T. 
O.  Waswickand  GoJEoibArliaft&  Yorkthve,.cb«- 
misu. 
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Commercial  Ckroniek^ 


PRICES  CURRENT,  N99.91, 1818. 


.  #.   d.     £.  «.  d. 
0    0  to  S  13    0 
2    0      0    0 
1  14 
0    7 

0  5 
13    0 

1  10 


13  0 
5  6 
4  10 

10    0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

7 

4 


30 
90 
76 
IS 
0 
0 


American  pot-aili,  per cwt  0 

Ditto        pemrl 3 

BarilU     1 

Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal.  0 
Camphire,  refined ....  lb.  0 

Ditto  unrefined  •  •  cwt.  10 
Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.   1    0 

Ditto,  East  India  ....  0  5 
Coffee,  fine  bond ....  cwt.  7    7 

DJLtio  ordinary 6    0 

Cotton  Wool,Surinani,lb.  0    1 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0     1 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..0    1 

Ditto  Eait-India    0    0  10 

Currants,Zant....cwt..    5    0    0 

Elepbanto' Teeth S2    0 

Scriyelloet    «5     0 

I       Flax, Riga........  ton  87     0 

Ditto  Petertbnrgh  ..  0  0 
Galli,Tnrkey....  cwt-*  11  15 
Gcaera,  Holl.  bond.  gaU    0    3  10 

Ditto,  English 9    €    6 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10    0 
Hemp,  Riga  .^ ....  ton  58    0 

Ditto  Petersborgh  ....  0  0 
Indigo  Caraccns  ..lb.      0  10 

DiUo  East  India  ....  0  7 
Iron  Briish  bars  ••  ton.    10  10 

DittotSwedish  co.n.d.  20    0 

Ditto  Sired-  2od  sort  16  0 
Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0 

Ditto  while ton    0    • 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Madder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0 

Mahogany fl.    0    1 

Oil,  Lucca* '24  gal. jar   18    0 

DiUo  Florence,  |  chest   2  10 

Ditto  whale 40    0 

Ditto  spermaceti* -ton  0  0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  ••  cwt.  0  11 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt.  0  0 
Rice,  Carolina  bond****  2  5 
Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal    0    3  4 

Ditto  Leeward  Island  -  •  0    3    0 
Saltpetre,  East  India,  cwt.  2    0 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2  14 
Sllk,***r»w,..  •Ditto*..    1  18 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  ..00 

Ditto — , ^  yellow*.  3  17 

Tar,  Stockholm ....  bar.    1    0 

Tin  in  bkM'ks. . . . .  .cwt.     4  14 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb.    0    0  11 

Ditto  Virginia    0    0    0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    9    0    0 

Whale-fins  (Greeni)  ton  110    0    0  120 

Wine: 
Red  Port,  bond  pipe  •  •  39    0 

Ditto  Lisbon 38    0 

Ditto  Madeira 60    0 

Ditto  Mountain 28    0 

Ditto  Calcavella   0    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30    0 

Bitio Claret  **• 25    0 


0  6 
7  15 
6  12 
0  2 
0 
0 

0     I 

5  11 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

1S| 

1     7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47  10    0 

0  10    6 

0    9 

13    0 

31     0 

16  10 

26    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

.2 

0 

0  100    0 

0 

0 

7 


27 
40 
9 
7 
0 
20 
3 
0 


0 
5 

2 
0 
0 
0 
3 


2  12 
4    4 


11     O 
0    0 


3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 
3  11 
3     1 


0  10 
9  0 
0    0 


50 
44 

70 
33 
0 
65 
65 


Ch^Rtf  rfield  , . . .  Div.  y« ,, ,  m  - 
Cv¥*fntry  , .  „  (Div,  441}  .,  iQOa  - 
Croydun  ,..« ..»^^. ......  «*      &I 

Criiiau   ^..      3  t 

El  I  c  e  mere  and  Cheater  ( D^J)  «5  - 
Giaud  JuQctiwTi  „.(Dw.6l},,  £30- 

GrandSurry   dS - 

Ditto  (optional)  Loan  Dit.  hi  100  - 

Huddersfield mc 

Kennett  and  Avon   S3  - 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  (Div  10i.)3i0  - 

Lancaster Div.  11 SO - 

Oxford    Dif.31I 6S0 - 

Peakforest 03- 

Stratford  &  Avon 10  - 

Thames  and  Medway    i3  - 

Docki, 
Commercial  ....  Div.  3Z.  10s.    63  - 

East  India Div. 71...  190- 

London    Div.  31 78}- 

West  India. ...Div  10/.....    106- 
Insuranee  Campomti. 

Albion 500sb..£50pd.  48- 

County — - 

Eagle SOSpd. S 

Globe Div.  6L 130 

Hope 50  5pd  3  1 

Imperial  •••*500  50pd.  ••*•    95- 

London  Fire • 27- 

UndonShlp 11  1 

Royal  Exchange. -Div.  10  ..  8M  • 

Rock 60..2pd 4 

Union  Fire  Life  •  *  1001. 20  pd.    311 

Grand  Junction 40  • 

London  Bridge.... Div.  31.  10s  dS  i 

Manchester  and  Salford 38- 

Portsmouth  and  Farlington  501.  8  • 

Ditto  (New)   50I...Uiv.6 33- 

South  London 19  ■ 

West  Middlesex*.  100 48 

Buidfa* 

Southwark ;....60 

Waterloo 10 

Ditto  Old  Annuities  60  all  pd*.35  • 
Ditto  New  do  40  sh. all  pd.  *..S5' 

Yauxhall  Bonds,  97  pd 98- 

LiUrmry  InttUiUitnL 

London,  75gs 50 

Rnssel,  25gs. 13- 

Surry,  30gs.   'lO- 

Mines. 

British  Copper  Comp.  100  sh. 

Beerahrtone  Lead  and  Silver. ...  19  • 

Botspill 10  pd. -• 

Great  Hewas 15  pd 96. 

JtedSr. 

Higfagate  Archway 4- 

Mistellameomt. 

Auction  Mart SI  - 

Five  per  cent.  City  Bonds 107  - 

Chelsea**  10 sh.  Div.  Div.  12 

Lon.  Commer.  Sale  Rooms  lOOp  34  - 

Lon.  Flour  Comp.  14  pd 11 

East  London  **I00l.sh ^- 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  76  - 
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if 

i 

u 

IJI 

III 

Oct  21 

45 

56 

52 

30,09 

^2  Fair 

22 

49 

55 

48 

29,97 

3o  Fair 

23 

49 

50 

49 

99  «9  Cloudy 

24 

50 

51 

50 

30,03 

28  Cloudy 

25 

52 

59 

55 

,05 

30  Fair 

26 

55 

62 

54 

,12,36  Fsir 

27 

55 

63 

52 

,1439  Fair 

28 

55 

63 

55 

,1736  Fair 

29 

55 

60 

50 

,25|28  Cloudy 

30 

51 

55 

54 

j:i*j7  Cloudy 

31 

55 

55 

54 

.m  0  Rain 

Not.    t 

54 

56 

55 

2gj>H';'5  Fair 

2 

53 

56 

.S5 

yW.;^  Fair 

3 

55 

57 

54 

,f  l|tf7  Fair 

4 

52 

56 

55 

A^\  0  Rain 

5 

55 

60 

55 

,3S  16  Fair 

6 

65 

58 

55 

.4IJ  17  Cloudy 

7 

55 

62 

49 

,6fe  i7  Fair 

8 

45 

55 

45 

m^  Cloudy 

9 

44 

54 

48 

105  20  aottdy 

10 

48 

51 

50 

^16  Cloudy 

11 

49 

55 

50 

,7e  0  Rain 

12 

45 

50 

52 

.Gl  19  Cloudy 

18 

50 

57 

55 

.5626  Fair 

14 

55 

55 

54 

^h  0  Rain 

16 

52 

55 

45 

^'  0  Rain 

16 

60 

57 

4T 

,55^  0  Rain 

17 

45 

52 

45 

,88  29  Fair 

18 

40 

50 

47 

30,oft|26  Fair 

\               W 

45 

54 

40 

.04  20  Cloudy 

20 

41 

46 

39 

,7ri90  Fair 

^  London  Premiums  of  Insurance. 

A'berdeeu,  Dundee,  Perth,  &c.  128. 6d,lo  15s.  9d. 

Africa,  2gM, 

Amelia  Island,  Opt.  to  0^. 

American  States,  bg*. 

Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  20«.  to  26#. 

Brazils,  2^. 

Hamburgh,  &c.  3^. 

Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  30#. 

Canada, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2^.  to  ^g$. 

Contantinople,  Smyrna,  Ac.  %g$.  to50#. 

East-India  (Co.  ships)  Zgs, 

•  oat  and  home,  6g*. 

France.  2g$. 
Oibralur,  25  to  30#. 
Crottenburghj  3^«.  to  4g$. 
Ckeenland,  out  and  home, 
Holland  50#. 
Honduras,  &c.  2^. 
Jamaica,  35f .  to  40f . 
Leeward  Islands,  35#.  to  dOt, 
Madeira,  20f .  to  30s. 
Malta,  Italian  States,  &c.30s.  to  40#. 
Malai^m,  30«.  to  iOs, 
Newfoundland, 

Portsmouth,  Falmouth^  Plymouth,  20#. 
Rirer  Plate,  ^t. 

Southern  Fishery,  out  and  home,  lOgs. 
Stockh«lffl,  P^tmbuffh,  Ri^^  k9.Sg$.  toSfw. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weigh  171b.  6oz 4s.  4d 

The  Half    ditto     ditto    8    11 2  2 

TheQuar.  ditto      ditto    4     5     1  1 

The  half    ditto     ditto    2    2f 0  6 

POTATOES, 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  Ox  Nobles  ..  7    00 

Champions..  7    0  0  |  Apple 7    00 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT. 
SmUhJUldy  per  stone  of  Sb.io  tink  the  Offal. 


Beer 
1818.  #.  <f- 

Oct     23   ..  5    4 

30  ,.  6  4 
Not.     6    ..  5    2 

13    ..  5    0 


mut. 

real 

pork 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

t.  d. 

6    6 

6    ft 

6    0 

6    8 

7    0 

7     0 

5     2 

7    6 

7    0 

6    2 

6    8 

7    0 

lam. 
t.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0   0 


SUGAR. 

Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. . .  lOli 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 116t 

Loave8,fine 116i 

Powder,  (frdinary,  9 to  lllbs 102i 

COTTON  TWIST. 

Not.  19.    Mule  1st  quality,  No.     40    3s.    2d 

No.  120    7s.    9d 

^2d  quality.  No.     40    2s.    9d 

Discount— 15  a  22^  per  cent. 


COALS,  delivered  at  13«.  per  dudd.  advance 


Sunderland. 

Oct.    24.  ..  36S  Od  to45  0 

Not.     9.  ..  35s  0        —  0 

9.  ..  35s  0        -.  0 

16.  ..  33s  9        44  9 


Newcastle. 
41s  0dto46  0 
43s  Od      45  9 
S5s  Od      46  0 
33s  9d      46  3 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  25 
Dressing  Hides  . .  21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  22 
Flat  Ordinary    ..16' 


LEATHER. 


Calfskins  30  to 

451b.  per  doz.  42 
Ditto  50  to  70,.  — 
Seals,  Large....   100 


Soap;  yellow,  112s.;  mottled  124s.;  curd  128 
Candles;  ^per  doz.  14s. 6d. ;  moulds  16s.  Od. 


Bilboa 
Amsterdam, 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2 
Altona  us.  2 
Paris,  3ci.^. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 


Course  of  Exchange. 


39}  I  Palermo,  per  oz  I30d. 
37-6  I  Leghorn  47^ 


37  2  I  Genoa 


11-8 

33.8 

33.9 

23-65 

24.15 

40 

40 


Venice, 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio  Janeiro 

Dublin 

Cork 


Agio  Batakof  Holland,  2  per  cent. 


26-60 
43J 

60 
98 


HAY  and  STRAWw^at  smithfield. 


Hay. 

£.    t.   d. 

Oct. 23..    8    8    0 

SO..   8     8    0 

Not.  6..     8    0    0 

13..     8    0    0 


Straw. 
£.  9,  d. 
3  0  0 
3  0  0 
2  18  0 
2  14    0 


CloTcr. 

£.e.d. 
9  10  0 
9    9    0 

8  0    0 

9  9    0 
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CommeiTta/  Chrom^U* 


?  f»er  Cent 
Bank  JSbar«» 

Loiiisb 

Oid  6  per  C«flt. 

Nfw  6  per  Cent 
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AND 


For  JANUARY,  181^ 


NATIONAL  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  NOTICES, 

PROSPBCnVB  AND  BSTBOSPBCTIVB. 


(D(DI9(DILTinDIin®  £k<S^S  ODIF  (CODIfCBIBlBBSo 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS, 

Bitae  THB  Co«cLiJDiv«  acts  of  tbv 

CONGRESS 

AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

1.  Note  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  by  the  Plenipoleotiaries  of 
the  Courts  of  Austria,  Ureat  Britain, 
Pf  ussia,  and  Russia,  November  4,  1818. 

2.  Copy  of  the  Note  of  M.  the  Dnke 
of  Richelieu  io  answer  to  that  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allied  Courts. 

3.  Protocol  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
November  15,  1818,  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Allied  Courts, 

4.  Declaration  of  the  Plenipotentia- 
ries, announcing  the  termination  of  the 
Congress. 

5.  Extract  from  the  Piptocol  of  No- 
▼ember  29,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fi- 
nancial operations,  as  stated  by  the  Go- 
yemment  of  France,  and  the  Security- 
Bankers. 


We  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
papers  now  presented  to  the  reader; 
they  are  the  last  acts,  we  trust,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  long  series  of  calamities 
to  which  tWa  part  of  the  globe  has  been 
recently  oibjected. — Or,  if  that  be  ex- 
pressing too  much,  they  are  the  termi- 
nation of  that  part  of  the  American  war 
which  concerns  the  North  of  Europe. — 
There  still  remains  Spain  in  distress  and 
aflli6ti6n:  add,  when  her  agony  will 
end,  CM  only  knows.  Such  is  the  re- 
tribution of  political  depravity !  America 
bad  the  aadress   to  persuade  Prance^ 

Vol.  Tin.  No.  6S.  N.  S.  Ltt.  P««.  J^n.  1. 


(willing  to  be  peisuaded)  that  vow  was 
the  moment  to  humiliate  Britain  to  the 
very  dust:  but  France  kept  her  eyes 
closed  against  the  probable  cost  of  the 
enterprise.  Spain  was  in  her  turn  per- 
suaded to  assist  in  the  honourabie/  at- 
tempt of  mining  the  *<  poor  petty  iaiaod''  • 
by  depriving  her  of  her  colonies :  Spain 
was  warned  of  the  consequences;  some 
of  them  she  actually  anffers,  but  the  whole 
of  the  penalty,  as  yet.  exceeda  her  arith- ' 
metic.  Sorry  we  are  to  say^  that  these 
documents  present  no  condoaion  to  her 
miseries.  They  still  continue  to  afflict ' 
humanity.  So  far,  then,  as  we  may, 
we  rejoice  in  aeeing  one  branch  of  this 
painful  hiatory  terminate;  as  to  what 
concema  another  braneh,  we  must  await 
ulterior  events ;  and  watch  them,  aa  they 
rise  above  our  horizon  in  obedieare 
to  the  all-explaining  revoldtiona  of  time. 
The  Sovereigns,  partiea  to  these  do- 
cuments, tell  us,  that  **  they  regard  this 
solemn  act  as  the  completement  of  the 
general  peace."  And  whoever  takea  a 
riew  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  rati6ed,  may  warrantably 
indulge  a  hope  that  this  peace  will  be 
lasting.  We  should  express  ourselves 
still  more  strongly— we  should  commit 
ourselves  without  reserve— -did  we  not 
recollect  the  famous  misapprehension  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  flattered  himaelf,  and  wa» 
not  reluctant  to  announce  it  to  the  nation,, 
with  a  peace  of  fifteen  yeara*  duration, 
when  fifteen  months  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  plunge  the  whole  world  inte 
anarchy  and  war. 
8K 
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Yet  we  indulge  oor  hopes :— experU 
eoce  has  taosrht  iovaluabte  le88oD^  to  aH 
ranks; — to  Sovereigns,  who  have  now 
headed  their  armies,  and  have  seen  their 
best  friends  perish  by  their  sides ;— to 
their  princes  and  coniisellors,  who  have 
witnened  the  cost  of  human  iife»  and  of 

rsonal  property,  and  of  domestic  com- 
fort,  whirh  inevitably  attends  inordinate 
ambition ; — to  the  people  at  large,  who , 
may  now  see  the  difference  between  the 
commeacement  of  indulgence  to  the 
angry  passions,  and  the  close  of  what 
may  follow  at  the  heels  of  that  indul- 
gence ;  whether  it  assume  the  form  of 
hostility  to  a  foreign  and  rival  nation, 
or  of  inconsiderate  party  feeling,  rising 
d  la  hauteur  de  la  RSvofution. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  paac,  we  might 
aak,  who  fdresaw  five«  or  six,  or  aeven 
years  ago,  the  present  terminatton  ?  or  a 
termination  of  the  like  nature  ?  Every 
soul,  except  a  few  on  whom  censure  fell 
with  unrebtrained  severity,  expected  that 
the  Dictator,  the  Despot  of  Europe, 
would  be  the  man  to  (what  he  caUed) 
give  peace  to  Europe,  having  firat  made 
Europe  a  desert.  Having  subjugated  the 
west,  he  meditated  alao  the  subjugation 
of  the  East :  our  pages  contain  ample 
evidence  of  his  intentiona;  that  they 
were  not  executed  was  nut  owing:  tu  want 
of  will,  but  of  power ;  not  to  the  atisence 
of  malignant  projects,  but  to  the  de6- 
ciency  of  opportunity  to  realize  them* 

Where  is  the  country  that  haa  not 
suffered  by  the  machinations  of  that  in* 
satiate  spirit?  And  what  kind  of  pari* 
iication  can  imagination  snppoae  that 
could  have  been,  which,  by  possibility, 
it  might  now  be  our  duty  to  record  ?— 
"Would  it  have  been  a  peace?  Nu  — 
What  he  formerly  called  a  Peace,  we 
know.  But,  the  very  cause  that,  as  we 
hopfe,  consolidates  the  present  Ptace, 
is  the  very  cause  that  would  have  putre- 
fied the  core  of  a  peace  eontracte.d  with 
him  :^-his  all-powerful  army  would  have 
intrrfered ;  for  peace  wuuld  have  been 
equally  contrary  to  its  habits  and  ita 
expectations :  whether  confirmed  by  the 
Bourbons,  or  by  Buonaparte. 

That  army  is  now  sili-nt,  and  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Bourbons' is  not  that  of 
military- adventureis.  The  army  not 
now  calls  itself  the  people,  nor  substi- 
tutes its  wishes  for  the  wishes  of  the 
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people;  nor  assumes  to  place  and  dis- 
place the  represeotativea  of  the  people ; 
nor  violates  the  dignities  conferred  by 
the  people;  nor  tramples  the  people 
under  its  feet.  That  army^characterizes 
the  disposition  add  the  talents  of  the 
Bourbons  as  weakness ;  but,  that  weak- 
ness is  the  strength  of  our  hopes.  Ob 
tb«^  pacific  disposition,  personally,  of 
the  present  Governors  depends  our  opi- 
nion on  the  continuance  of  pence  ;  for, 
should  any  pn^ominating  petaonage 
start  up,  of  military  talenu,  and  military 
raee,  we  know  the  French  sufficiently 
well  to  say,  that  there  would  be  no  want 
of  adventurers  to  follow  his  fortune. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  i«ime«Kate 
prospect  of  a  successor  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  of  any  near  relation  to  that 
suecession,  arising  witb  ambilioiM  pn»- 
pensities.  That  Frauce  should  organize 
her  military,  and  so  model  her  army  as 
to  answer  all  useful  and  bonowrable 
purposes,  is  nothing  more  than  }ost  and 
fair :  it  places  in  the  Sovereign'a  hands 
a  prenonderance  in  this  department  of 
the  State,  analogous  to  his  ri^fat  in 
all  other  departments;  hence  it  con- 
tributea  to  his  security,  and  to  our  con- 
fidence. 

Whether  these  were  part  of  the  rea- 
aons  which  iufiuenced  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  we 
presume  not  to  afiiriii ;  but,  we  have 
»ome  cause  for  thinking  that  their  rea- 
sons were  not  dissimilar,  perhaps  not 
distant,  from  the  basis  of  these  observa- 
tions; which  are  equally  the  reanlt  of 
obvious  policy,  and  of  dearly  bought 
experience. 

The  Sovereigns  were  allied  to  obtain 
peace,  because  Peace  was  al^lotely 
necessary  :  it  was  not  a  trivial  cause 
that  brought  them  together,  and  occa- 
sioned their  i^saociation ;  it  waa  a  atmng 
conviction  that  no  other  remedy  re- 
niaiiied  for  the  raging  and  intolerabie 
evils  around  thrm,  than  that  which  duty, 
equally  with  prudence  and  policy,  led 
them  to  aflopt.  Nor  did  thty  troat  to 
report;  they  witneased  eventa  in  per- 
son :  nor  did  tliey  refuse  to  meet  danger 
or  difficulty  in  all  its  varit  ty  of  forms : 
nor  did  (hey  suffer  lesser  inleresia,  oc 
petty  jealou^ea,  or  unimportant  aai* 
moaities  to  mi8|^4  tbeiii  away   from 
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their  maio  object..  X^^^  object  was 
Peace ;  and  Peace  they  resolved-  to 
achieve^  as  the  Supreme  purpose  of  their 
exertions — their  .uncommon  exertions, 
their  hopes  and  their  wishes. 

Having  obtained  and  estab^shed  Peace, 
will  they  now  suffer  it  rashly  to  be  in* 
terrupted  ?  We  trust  they  will  not;  Sk) 
mutable  are  mundane  interests,  that 
honest  and  judicious  caution  strongly 
protests  against  presumption.  Circum- 
stances may  arise  to  disappoint  the  roost 
rational  expectations;  yet,  we  depend 
on  this  fact,  that  no  evasive  intention, 
or  mental  reservation,  making  peace 
with  design  to  render  it  the  occasion  of 
war,  has  vitiated  the  present  transac- 
tion. Much  as  we  execrate  the  craft  of 
the  late  despot,towhom  the  infernal  policy 
of  smilingbefore  he  stabbed  was  familiar, 
we  should  still  more  vehemently  condemn 
that  malignant  double-dealing  which 
could  so  much  as  excite  in  any  mind 
concerned,  the  thought  —  the  idea  of 
war  on  some  future  occasion,  or  could 
tolerate  the  mere  imagination  of  reduc- 
ing that,  thought  that  idea,  to'  practice. 

The  Soveieigns  have  invited  the  King 
of  France  to  add  his  sanction  and  sup- 
port to  the  principles  of  their  alliance : 
— would  they  have  equally  invited  Na- 
poleon ?  We  answer,  ^o  I  They  have 
hinted,  ako,  at  their  further  agreement, 
in  what  is  usually  called  the  Christian 
Treaty: — would  they  have  ventured  at 
such  an  allusion,  had  they  had  to  deal 
with  their  quondam  oppressor  ?  Most  as- 
suredly they  would  not  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  that  these  Acts  of  Peace 
have  been  ratified  in  the  spirit  of  peace; 
and  that  the  Sovereigns  have  not  forgot 
their  obligations  as  disciples  of  the  Su- 
preme protector  of  Peace. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  declared 
intention  of  these  Potentates  to  appoint 
such  meetings  on  future  oocasions,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  We  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  logic  and  lan- 
*  guage  of  statemen  to  take  all  for  gospel 
which  tiey  think  proper  to  announce  to 
the  public ;  and  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion is  liable  to  many  accidents  and  inci- 
dents behind  which  a  dextrous  politician 
may  intrench  his  non-compliance. — 
Could  We  rely  on  the  exertions  necessary 
to  substantiate  this  project,  we  should 
certainly  adduce  it  as  one  reason^  and 


no  small  reason,  in  confirmation  of  our 
hopes  for  lasting  tranquillity. 

Whoever  has  perused  SuUy*s  Memoirs, 
knows,  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  to  form  a  Union 
of  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe,  into 
a  confederation,  somewhat  like  the  Am- 
phyctionic  Council  of  Greece,  which 
assembled  at  stated  times;  and  after 
investigating  aflUrs  generally,  and  taking 
mutual  advice  on  what  was  brought 
before  it,  gave  ao  opinion,  and  an- 
nounced decisions,  with  which  it  behoved 
all  to  comply.  That  idea  was  entertained 
by  both  the  Sovereigns  we  have  mention- 
ed, unknown  to  each  other-^and  each 
wished  to  explain  to  the  other :  tobre- 
pare  for  this.  Sully  was  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land, on  other  pretences ;  and  the  Queen 
did  him  the  honour  to  cause  him  to  be 
arrested  by  her  special  officer  and  cam" 
mand. 

That  the  imprisonment  of  the  confi- 
dential friend  and  Minister  of  the  king 
of  France,  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
was  sufficiently  gentle,  will  readily  be 
believed;  and  on  being  brought  into 
her  Majesty's  pmeRce,  she  entrusted 
him  with  the  reasons  at  large,  which 
led  her  to  suggest  the  scheme.  The 
Minister  knew  that  the  same  sentiments, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  the  same  argu- 
ments, were  indulged  by  his  master, 
and  after  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  the  similanty  of  the  conceptions  of 
the  two  Sovereigns,  he  pledged  France 
to  the  utmost  exertions  in  rendering 
them  effectual. 

It  is  probable,  the  affair  might  have 
been  matured;  bat  King  Henry  was 
unhappily  murdered  at  Paris: — a  loss 
to  Franco  and  to  Europe,  never  dis* 
tinctly  known,  because  the  plan  was 
only  in  embrio.  The  reader  will  Judge, 
whether  there  is  not  a  great  resemblance 
between  that  plan  and  the  present ;  and 
according  to  the  respect  be  entertains 
for  the  memory  of*  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  certainly  was  no  feeble  politician:— 
he  will  direct  his  opinion  on  what  is  now 
acknowledged  by  t^e  Sovereigns.  We 
confess  for  ourselves,  that  this  recognized 
principle  in  a  public  document,  does 
by  no  means  diminish  our  hopes  that 
occasions  of  offence  will  be  avoided  ;  or 
if  they  should  arise,  will  be  met  with 
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patifieatory  arguments,  injunctions,  and 
teg^ttlations. 

It  will  ha  observed,  tbat  the  parties 
tnofit  likely  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
by  their  rivaUhip  and  pretences, are  those 
included  in  this  agreement:  ibey  are 
How  bound  by  their  own  act,  to  abide 
by  such  reference  as  is  here  stipulated. 
True  ic  is,  that  parchment  securities  are 
exceedingly  iuciecure;  yet  they  are  all 
mhich  the  wisetit  of  mankind  can  take; 
and  they  are,  in  this  case,  founded  on 
the  obvious  policy  and  interest  of  each 
of  the  contracting  pf»wers. 

Among  the  intelligent,  it  is  nothing 
unusual  to  draw  important  inferences 
from  indirect  incidents.  A  Gen<*rar«i 
elevation  of  his  arm,  has  been  known 
lo  lose  him  a  battle.  A  Politician's 
tbrug  of  hia  shoulders,  has  cost  him 
the  disclosure  of  a  secret.  A  States- 
man's most  wearisome  occupation  is  the 
■oiution  of  a  perpetual  problem; — *Mo 
discover  fn^in  the  consideration  of  all 
data  known,  or  that  can  be  known,  by 
bim,  what  measures  are  in  contempla- 
tion,-— here  or  there— and  what  will  be 
the  result.'*  The  principle  baa  guided 
the  Corps  l)iplomaiique  of  the  Pano- 
ramic board ;— ^aiid  some  of  its  members 
have  had  their  share  in  Revoliitiona  and 
Counter  Revolutions,  in  the  dangers  of 
Public  charges,  and  of  representing 
Crowned  Heads,  in  the  duty  of  spend- 
ing night  after  night,  as  well  as  day 
after  day,  in  perpetual  vigilance;  and 
of  paying  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a 
copy  of  a  single  paper.— But,  here  we 
stop—' 

We  draw  a  favourable  inference  from 
the  solicitude  manifested  by  the  security- 
Bankers  to  obtain  a  longer  time,  iu 
which  to  fulfil  their  engagements  in  be- 
half of  France.  Formerly,  such  an  ap- 
plication would  have  been  hushed  up, 
though  complied  «rith  :  now,  it  is  open 
to  every  reader  in  Europe.  Tbe  fact  is, 
that  every  state  is  burdened  with  debt ; 
and  what  concerns  one,  on  the  subject 
of  iinauce,  concerns  all.  There  can 
bardly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  secret,  on 
the  subject  of  public  funds,  public  secu- 
rities, put  lie  income  and  expenditure, 
and  public  incumbrances.  But,  this 
paper  aUo,  speaks  loudly  to  attentive 
ears  on  the  causes  which  have  reduced 
Europe    to  such  embarrassment;   and 


every  man  who  has  but  eves  a  nodente 
share  of^themaor  patriae  most  see,t]iit 
war,  horrid  war,  draws  after  it  evib  in- 
numerable and  incalculable. 

Tbe  remedy  for  these  evils,  as  all  ac* 
knowledge,  lies  in  the  useful  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  exertions  of  industry  and  inge- 
nuity.  Thin  conviction  is  as  general  at 
the  slightest  infurmation,  or  arqannt- 
iince  with  the  state  of  civil  society,  or 
the  wants  of  nations.  We  know  this 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  Contiotntal 
Statesmen ;  and  we  know  that  Coatiaentaj 
i*^tattsmen  are  straining  every  nerve  io 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  tbe 
means  for  accomplishing  this  porpose. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  pvrrj 
morning  when  they  rise  the  redonbta- 
ble  words,  **  Ships,  Colonies,  aod 
(  ommkrck"  are  thundered  into  their 
ears,  as  anciently  to  Phillip  of  Mared'tB, 
'*  Phillip  rem  am  her  thou  art  a  maoT 
but,  we  say,  that  so  much  is  the  ci-de- 
oonf  aristucratical  spirit  abated,  tbat 
the  representations  of  men  of  talent  aad 
akill,  of  commercial  practice  and  suter* 
prize,  are  far  inore  complacently  and 
assiduously  attended  to,  than  ever  tbrj 
were. 

We  feel  this  conviction.  We  sball 
not  fail  to  act  on  it.  We  shall  watch 
this  rising  spirit,  and  carefully  observe 
what  turn  it  takes.  Hitherto,  it  has 
shewn  itself  much  in  tbat  dispositioa  to 
rival  our  own  Britain,  which  we  hivere- 
peatedly  signdliMed*  That  most  cooti- 
nue  for  a  while:  ahould  any  tuni  of 
taste,  of  public  opinion,  or  of  public  pre- 
judice, give  it  a  new  direction,  then  will 
follow  a  struggle  for  which  our  jndicioos 
friends  in  the  manufacturing,  the  mer- 
cantile, and  the  monied  interests,  vill 
do  well  to  stand  prepared.  Tbe  iog^ 
nuity  of  Britain  is  vast,  bnt  it  is  oot 
infinite:  the  capital  of  Britain  is  unri- 
valled, but  it  maybe  approached,  and 
it  uiay  be  equalled.  Tbe  present  finan- 
cial difficulties  abroad,  may  even  become 
means  to  lead  to  remedy,  or  to  improre- 
ment,  or  to  encreased  powers.  This 
will  at  all  events  be  good  cooosd  to 
Britain — *'  Look  well  to  home  aftirs; 
and  be  dot  exalted  above  measure." 

I'he  reader  has  seen  in  page  1383  tbe 
Treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  France:— 

The  foUowingpapers  are  eonseqaenca 
of  that  Treaty,  They  form  inraluable  do- 
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cnmeiits  farHistory ;  and  probably »  may 
haye  extcosive  coiifi«>qtt«acea,  Ulben  \n 
their  connexion.  They  may  affert  tht* 
welfare  not  of  the  present  feneration  only, 
but,  of  generationa  ytt  anborn.  That 
they  may  beneficially  affect  the  welfare 
of  those  ^neratioos,  moat  be  the  de- 
lire  of  every  real  philanlhropiat,  and  of 
every  judiciom  and  liberal  ^tateaman. 

O^FiCiAL  DOCVMENT8. 

lOPT  or  TRB  ROTB  ADOBBmCD  TO  THB 
DVKK    OF    aiCRBLieU    BY    THB   PLBNIPO- 

TBNTIABIBS  OP  THB  0OUBT8  OP  AUSTRIA, 
GBBAT  BBrrAIBf,  PRUNIA,  ABO  BUMIA, 
OH  TRB  4TB  of  not.  1818. 

The  uaenigaed  Mlniitcri  of  tha  CaMocto  of  Am- 
lia,  Orcal  BriUla,  Fnuila,  ami  Raaila,  have  received 
mien  from  tbelr  aagaat  masten  to  addreaa  lb  hia  Rx- 
teJIciiejr  Che  Duke  of  Richelie*  the  foMowliig  eomme 
■icatiuo:— 

Called  epos,  hy  Article  s  of  the  treaty  of  the  iMfa 
If  li«v«aiber,  ItU,  to  examine.  In  coneert  with  hie 
tf  tjctty  the  King  of  France,  whether  Mm  miUUry  oc- 
sopatlon  of  a  part  or  the  French  territory,  tttpnUted 
^y  the  Mid  treaty,  nlgbt  eeam  at  the  emi  of  the  tbinl 
pear,  or  oeght  to  he  protoifed  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,  thdr 
iffaJceUee  the  Empeior  of  Aattria,  the  King  of  Prenia. 
md  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Remias,  have  repaired  to 
lixlarChappelie^  ami  have  charged  their  Mlniitert  to 
iMemble  thei».  In  conference  with  the  Plenipotenttariet 
>f  thdr  M^leitiee  the  King  of  Ptance  and  the  King  of 
3reat  B<  Itain,  in  order  to  pfoceed  to  the  examination 
>f  thia  Important  (|nertk«. 

In  thJa  oumlnatiow^  the  attention  of  the  ministers 
md  planipoientiariee.had  for  ita  particalar  object  the 
nternal  •ItoaUon  of  France;  and  had  to  be  alto  directed 
» the  execetion  of  the  engigeoMnU  contracted  by  the 
ftrenah  Government,  with  the  co^nbwribing  powers 
o  the  treaty  of  the  Mth  of  November,  isii. 

The  internal  atala  of  France  having  long  been  the  seb 
ect  of  icHons  deUherationa  in  the  Cibinets,  and  the 
)ieoipolentlariet  assemble^  at  Aix4a-Ch«pelle  having 
notnaily  commnnleated  the  opinions  which  they  had 
brmed  in  that  respect,  the  angnst  sovereigns,  after  hav- 
■g  weighed  these  opinions  in  their  wisdom,  have  re- 


wlthmibfaethm,  that  the  order  of  things  hap 
Aly  established  in  France,  by  the  reatoraUon  of  the  legi 
imate  and  constltntlonal  monarchy,  and  the  snceess 
vhieh  has  hitherto  crowned  the  paternal  care  of  hb 
dost  Christian  Majesty,  fhlly  Jnstify  the  hope  of  a 
>n>gresaive  consolidation  of  that  order  of  things  so 
•Mantial  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  Prance,  and 
o  intimately  connected  with  the  great  intereeCs  of 
Karope. 

With  regard  to  the  ancalloR  of  the  engagements. 
he  CQiAQMBicatlons  wUeh,  sinee  the  opening  of  the 
^inferences,  the  Plenipotantiary  of  his  Most  Christian 
tfajesiy  has  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of  the  other 
powers,  have  left  no  donbt  on  this  qoesllon.  as  they 
prove  that  the  French  Oovcmment  has  ftalfllled,  with 
ao  moot  Hrapitoet  ta4  hoMnrahk  puKtnaUty,  aU  the 


elaoses  of  the  tieaties  and  conventlona  of  the  sOth  of 
November;  and  propose,  with  respect  ro those  clAOses, 
the  fnlflUiueni  of  which  was  reserved  for  more  remote 
periods,  arraugemuits  which  are  satisfactory  to  all  tho 
contracting  parties. 

Snch  being  the  resnit  of  tiie  examination  of  these 
^rave  qtivstioat.  their  Imperial  and  Uoyal  Majesties  con 
«r4inUte<l  themstflves  at  having  only  to  listen  to  tbosn 
i.nam«nta  4nd  tliuac  personal  wishes  wliirh  Indaced 
them  to  piit  au  cud  to  a  measure  which  disastrous  cii^ 
comstanrvs,  and  I  be  necessity  .  of  providing  for  their 
o«n*eearity.  and  that  of  £arope,  conU  alone  havf 
dictated. 

Firom  that  moment  the  aagnat  Sovetdgns  rcsoived 
to  cause  the  military  occapation  of  the  French  territory 
to  be  dlsoontinaed ;  and  the  Convention  of  the  ^  of 
October  sanctioned  this  resolotion.  They  regard  thU 
s6lemn  act  as  the  compieUment  of  the  general  peace. 

Considering  now,  as  the  first  of  their  daUes,  to  pre- 
serve to  their  people  the  benefiu  which  that  peacn 
assures  to  them,  and  to  maintain  in  all  their  Utegrity 
the  transactions  which  have  established  and  consolidated 
it,  thdr  Imperid  and  Royd  Majnstles  (latter  themsdvea 
that  bis  most  Christian  Majesty,  animated  by  the  same 
senUmenU,  will  receive  with  tho  interest  which  he  at* 
Uches  to  every  thing  tending  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  country, 
the  propodtion  which  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma- 
jestles  addressed  to  him,  to  unite  henceforth  his  con» 
db  and  hb  efforts  to  those  which  they  will  not  ceaso 
to  devote  to  so  salutary  a  work. 

The  undersigned,  charged  to  request  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  to  convey  tbe  wish  of  tbdr  august  Sove* 
reigns  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  King  his  master,  at 
tfce  same  time  Invite  his  Excellency  to  take  part  in 
their  present  snd  future  deliberations,  consecrated  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  tbe  treaties  on  which  It 
is  founded,  the  rights  and  mutual  relations  established 
or  confirmed  by  these  treaties,  and  recognised  by  dl 
the  European  Powers. 

in  transmitting  to  tbe  Duke  of  Richelieu  this  solemn 
proof  of  the  confidence  which  their  august  Sovereigns 
have  placed  in  tbe  wisdom  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  French  nation,  the  undersigned  are 
ordered  lo  add  tbe  fxpresdon  of  tbe  unalterable  attach- 
ment which  theii  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  profess 
towards  the  person  of  bis  most  Christian  Majesty  and 
his  family,  and  of  the  sincere  interest  which  they  never 
cease  to  Uke  In  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his 
kingdom. 

They  have  the  honour  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  to  thn 
Duke  of  Ric<elien,  the  asaara  ice  of  their  very  particn> 
lar  toadder^tion.  (.'iigned) 

MEITERNT    R.  BERNSTOnpF. 

CAsrLERE\Olf.  KEH*^EI.HODE. 


CAPO  D'lSTRlA. 


WELMNOTON. 
HARDENBEKO. 
Aixla^hapelle,  Nov.  «,iii8. 

COFY  OP  THB  NOTE  OP  M.  TBB  DtJBB  OP 
BICHRlirV  IN  ANSWBB  To  THAT  OP  THB 
PLPNIPOTBNTtARlRfi  OP  THB  COURTS  OP 
AUSTRIA,  OP  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  OF  PRU8flA| 
AND  OP   RUSSIA. 

The  nndersifned,  niinlsfrr  and  Secretary  of  «tate  fa 
Ua  mm,  ChriiUnn  Mitfet^,  has  raodvod  tho  i 
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cation  which  their  ExcelleadeB  the  ministers  of  the  e«- 
blnets  of  Aastria,  of  Great  BriUla,  of  rmsda,  and  of 
Unssla.did  biio  thchonoar  of  addressing  to  him  on  (he 
4th  of  this  month,  by  order  of  their  aogast  SoTereigns. 
He  hastened  to  make  it  known  to  the  King  his  master. 
His  majesty  h«ts  received  with  real  satisfaction,  this  new 
proof  of  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Sorercigns 
who  have  uken  part  In  the  deliberaHons  at  Aiz-la-Cha^ 
pelle.  The  Justice  which  they  render  lo  his  conaUnt 
'cU9%  for  the  happlncaaof  Firance,  and  above  ail  to  the 
loyalty  of  his  peopie,  has  deeply  tonehed  his  hoart. 
LMking  back  to  the  past,  and  obaerving  that  at  no 
period,  no  other  nation  has  been  able  to  ftUJU  with  a 
more  sernpnlous  fidelity ,  engagements  soch  af  Ftance 
had  contracted,  the  King  has  felt,  that  It  was  Indebted 
for  this  new  kind  of  glory,  to  Ifce  Inflaeoce  of  the 
institutions  which  gorem  It;  and  he  sees  with  joy,  that 
the  consolidation  of  these  institatlons  is  considered  by 
his  angnst  Allies  to  be  no  less  advantageous  to  tho 
repose  of  Europe,  than  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
France.  Considering  that  the  first  of  his  dnties  Is  to 
endeavonr  to  perpetuate  and  augment,  by  all  the  means 
In  his  power,  the  benefits  which  the  complete  re-estab- 
lishment of  general  peace  promtoes  to  ail  nations ; 
persuaded  that  the  intimate  anion  of  governments  Is 
the  surest  pledge  of  Its  duration ;  and  that  France 
which  conid  not  remain  a  stranger  to  a  syiten&,  the 
whole  force  of  which  must  spring  fh>m  a  perfect  nna* 
nimity  of  principle  and  action,  will  join  the  associ- 
ation with  her  characterisUe  ftrankness;  an4  that  her 
concurrence  must  add  strength  to  the  welliA>BBded 
hope  of  the  happy  results  which  soch  an  alliaoee  mast 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  his  most  christian 
majesty  most  readily  assents  to  the. proposal  made  to 
him  of  uniting  his  councils  and  his  efforts  with  those  of 
their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kings  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Kossias,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  salutary 
work  which  they  have  In  view.  He  has,  therefore, 
authorized  the  undersigned  to  take  part  la  all  the 
deliberations  of  their  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries, 
for  the  object  of  consolldaUng  peace,  of  securing  the 
maintenance  of  the  treaties  on  which  it  rests,  and  of 
guaranteeing  the  mutual  rights  and  relaUons  established 
by  these  same  treaUes,  and  recogniaed  by  all  the  sUtci 
of  Europe. 

The  vtiderslgned,  while  he  bep  their  Excellencies 
to  have  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  thdr  august  Sove* 
reigns,  the  expression  of  the  intentions  and  sentiments 
of  the  King  his  master, has  the  honour  of  offering  them 
the  assurance  of  his  high^  consider atio*. 

(Signed)  RICHELIEU. 

Alx-U-Chapclle,  Nov.ss,  ills. 

PROTOCOL 

SIGNED  AT  AIX  LACRAPBLLB,    ON     THE   I5TB 

NOV.     1818,     BY    THB    PLBNIPOTBNTIABIBI 

OP    THB     COURTS     OP    AUSTRlAj      PRANCB, 

'  ORRAT  BRITAIN,  PRUSSIA,  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  Ministers  of  Austria,  Francc.Qraat  BrItalO;.  Prns- 

sia,  and  Russia,   as  a  consequence  of  the  ^xf^angt  of 

the  ratifications  of  the  convention  signed  on  the  eth  of 

Oetober,  relative  to    the  evacaadon   of  the    French 

lanUory  by  tha  foreign  troops,  and  after  having  ad- 

.drasscd  to  each  otbar  tht  noits,  of  which  copica  ara 


ihledfaeoitfHCMCto  t 
eonsMenHoB  Ike  sdaUeBi  >aUeh  o«g^  t* 
bUBhe4,in  tlie  nMlaf  it«tc  of  t^fngs.  bdvoci 
and  the  co^ii^bicriUag  Pbweraof  the  treaty  of  FB»e*  of 
the  lOth  of  November,  UlS ;  relaliona  wUch,  ^  to. 
curing  to  iPrance  that  place  that  belongs  to  her  in  the 
system  of  Europe,  will  bind  ber  more  cloaeiy  to  Ae 
padfic  and  Waevoleat  views  In  whfdi  an  Ibe  Sove- 
relgaa  participate,  and  wUl  tlnaeouoHdalc  the  gcMnl 
traaqniillty. 

After  having  matnrely  inrcsticMfld  tbe  coasei  s«iiie 
principles  of  tha  great  Interc^s  whiek  conatitrtr  the 
order  of  things  establUhed,  niid^  the  art^toes  of  Dtvine 
Providence,  In  Europe,  by  fte  Treaty  of  Paris  of  A* 
iOlh  of  I«ay»iai4»  the  «»ecr  of  VIenpa,  9nA  fbe  TVeaff 
of  Peace  of  the  year  itlf,  the  Coortf  «baetftta«  the 
present  act,  do.  In  conseqoence,  nnaaimoaaly  acknow 
ledge  and  declare — 

1.  That  they  are  firmly  resolved  never  to  depart, 
neither  In  their  mutual  rdations,  nor  In  Ihbae  wiich 


oomect  then  with  other  statca,  from 

of  Intimate  union  which  has  hitherto  decided  of««r  ail 

their  conmoa  relations  and  ialercsts--a  udoa  rcadecei 

«ore  strong  and  taidimolable  by  tbe  boMla  of  Gbiteau 

firatervity  which  the  Sovereigns  hare  fotased  aoMVg 

Ibevselves. 

t.  llMt  this  naioa,  which  Is  the  nose  real  aad  *rm. 
hie,  H^ip*y«A  as  it  depends  on  no  aeparate  IsMarcA  or 
temporary  combination,  can  only  have  for  its  object 
the  maintenance  of  general  peaee.  ftmaded  en  ardlgiees 
respect  for  tha  engafemealB  eentalned  in  tbe  Ttcmka* 
and  for  the  whole  of  tbe  righto  rcsaMng  tbevefkwna. 

3.  That  France,  amoclated  with  other  Powcn  by  the 
restoratloa  of  the  legitimate  Monarchical  aad  Censli- 
tntional  Power,  engages  bcneelbrib  lo  eosMnr  in  tbs 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  a  lyilea  wbieb  has 
given  peace  to  Earope,  an^  amarefi  its  i 

4.  That  if,  for  the  better  atbdai 
obJe«t,  the  Powers  which  have  ooneasredhn  tbe  i 
act,  shoald  Jadge  it  necessary  I 
meetings,  either  of  tbe  Soveroigai  tbeaaelvn^  or  of 
their  respective  MInlslers  aad  Plenlpoleatiartes^  to  treil 
in  common  of  their  proper  tnteieils,  la  ao  Rtf  at  tbcy 
have  reference  to  tbe  object  of  tbeir  ] 
tloas,  tbe  time  and  place  of  tbeie  i 
each  occasion,  be  prevloasly  ixed,  hf  miiani  ef  dlpk^ 
midc  commnaleailoas ;  and  that  In  tbe  caae  of  ibest 
meetings  having  fbr  their  object  afltfn  iifeclallj  can- 
nectcd  with  the  iatereito  of  tbe  other  Blatee  of  Banpe, 
they  shaU  only  take  place  In  ignsuqwanii  of  a  foiasl 
invitaUoa  on  tbe  part  of  neb  ef  tboaa  alalen  as  Ibc  srfd 
affairs  may  eoscem,  and  aadertbe  mpieai  sesestathia 
of  their  right  of  direct  partkipallon  therein,  tkbo 
directly  or  by  their  Pleaipotentiarlee. 

s.  That  the  resdations  oontalnad  la  Ibo  pmisit  act 
shall  be  made  known  to  all  tbe  (3enrfs  of  Kartspe,  by 
the  labjoined  deelaration,  wbtek  sbaU  be  oonsidved  ■ 
sanctfamad  by  tbe  Protocol,  aad  foradng  part  taicreef  . 

Done  in  quintuple,  and  reciprocally  escbaagad  in  lis 
original,  by  the  anbnvlbing  CKbtaMb. 

(Signed)         METTBRWICH.       BARDltKBERG. 
RICHELIEU.  BBRNSTO&FB. 

CASTLEREAOR.    VESSELROOE. 
WElLINGTOK.      CAPO  mSXEIA. 
Aix.U-Chapelle,  Kov.  i«,  itis. 
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DBCL4BATIOH. 

ir««  tkHtlM  pMMcalloB  flir  Earope  it  ncoipHihed, 
hf  Ike  KMlntlon  of  wilkdrtwiac  cIm  feralcB  (roo|if 
from  the  Rreaeh  tortilory ;  aod  now  Uat  theve  U  aa 
cad  or  iboM  OMMwrM  o(  proowtloa  wU«li  deplorable 
ereate  iMd  raodcred  aeeenary,  cha  Jdaiiten  fad  Pie- 
aipalealiaiicoorikelrU^)eilletlbe*EapenMr  of  Aae. 
trU,  the  Kiag  of  iVeace,  the  Kiaf  of  Great  Britala, 
the  Kiag  of  Prneri*.  aad  Che  Baiperor  of  all  the  Rar 
iiat,  have  reeelted  ordera  frooi  Iheir  Soveretgai,  to 
Mahc  hiMva  to  all  the  Coarti  of  Earope,  the  rcealu  of 
their  meetiaf  at  Aia4»Cbapelle,  aad  with  that  Tiew  to 
pabUih  the  Mlowias  daelarathNi:— 

ne  CoBVtatioa  eflhe  Mh  of  October,  which  deAni- 
tiTcly  icgalatad  the  eaeeatiaa  of  the  cBfefeaKaU 
agreed  to  la  the  Treaty  of  Piaee  «rJlaa«aihcr  so,  I91S, 
is  eomldered  by  the  8o>eiaigae  w1m»  coacarred  therda, 
as  the  aceoaipliihiBont  of  the  work  of  peace,  aad  at 
the  complctioB  of  the  poUHcaleyateai  dcMiaed  to  eaiara 
itceoUdlty. 

The  iatimat^  aaloo  cttobllahed  ameng  the  Moaarcha, 
who  are  Joint  parties  to  this  ^yfteai,  by  their  owa  pda- 
dplet,  ao  ieee  than  by  the  iatereiU  of  their  people, 
ofleralo  Earope  the  DMCt  aecrad  pledge  of  ita  Dttare 


beea  bat  too  anich  caflNhled  by  the 
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The  ohjeet  of  tbieaaloa  is  as  rimplc  as  it  is  great  and 
salatary.  li  doea  aot  tead  to  aay  new  poHtlcal  coesM. 
aatloa^-4o  aay  change  ia  the  rdatioas  saactioaed  by 
existing  treaties.  Calm  and  coasiBCeat  ia  Ito  proeead- 
iags,  it  has  ao  other  object  than  Ihe  meinieaaaoe  of 
peeee,  and  the  secarlty  of  those  traneectlons  oa  which 
the  peace  was  fionnded  aad  coaiolidated. 

Tbe  Mo^reigot,  la  forming  this  aogvst  aalea,  have 
regarded  as  its  fendamental  basis,  their  inyariabk  reso- 
latioB  aever  to  depart,  either  amoag  theaiselTcs,  or  in 
tbeir  reletioas  with  other  statm.  from  the  strictest  ob- 
eervatioa  of  tbe  principles  of  the  right  of  aations  \  pria 
cfpiet  which,  in  tlieir  application  to  a  stale  of  pcrma 
aent  peace,  can  alone  effectnally  gearaatee  the  iadc* 
pendencc  of  each  Government  and  the  stability  of  tbe 
General  Association. 

IWthtal  to  these  principles,  the  SovereigBS  will  auia- 
taln  them  e^aally  In  those  BMCtings  at  which  they  may 
be  persoaaHy  present,  or  in  those  which  Aall  take 
place  among  their  ministers  ;  whether  It  shall  be  their 
object  to  discttSB  in  coauaon  their  owa  lateresls,  or 
wrbetber  they  take  cogaltance  of  qoettioas  la  wkich 
other  governments  shall  formally  claim  their  incerfer- 
eace.  The  salie  spirit  which  will  direct  their  cooncUs, 
and  rdga  la  their  diplomatic  commaaicatioaa,  shall 
preskde  also  at  these  meetings ;  and  the  repoee  of  tbe 
world  shall  be  eonsUotly  tbelr  motive  aad  their  ead. 

It  Ik  with  sach  sentiments  that  the  Sovereigas  have 
oonsommated  tbe  work  to  which  they  were  called. 
Tbey  will  not  cease  to  laboor  ftor  tts  conflrmatioa  aad 
perfectioa.  They  solemnly  acknowledge,  that  their 
duties  towards  Ood  and  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
laake  It  peremptory  oa  tbem  to  give  to  the  wqrid.  as 
Ihr  aa  la  their  power,  an  example  of  jostice,  of  coa. 
cord,  of  BwderatioB ;  happy  In  the  power  of  consecra 
thig,  from  henceforth,  all  their  eflbrts  to  tbe  protection 
of  Ae  acts  of  peace,  to  tbe  iacreaae  of  the  Internal 
prosperity  of  their  States,  and  to  the  awakening  of  thoMf 
•ealiaientt  of  religioa  and  morality,  whoee  empire  has 

•  Hw  flittct  of  the  Powcrt  are  pat  alphabetleally. 


(Signed)    UBTTBRNICH,     HARDEKBKRO. 
JUCHBUfiU.        BERNSTQKFF. 
CASTI.BRBAGH.    KES8ELR0DE. 
WELLINGTON.    CAPO  D'lflTRlA. 
Ai»-la<GhapeUc,  Nov.  it,  lait. 
This  docameat  bears  the  sfgaatare  of  M.  Oealx,  tho 
Secretary  to  tlie  Coagreaa. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PROTOCOL  OF 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  AIX-LA-CHA- 

PELLE,  N0V.S9. 

The  baahiatheasra  with  which  the  C^cach  govtra- 
meat  baa  treated  for  the  execatioa  of  Ita  pecaalary  ea- 
gageaaeata,  aad  whoae  aaiveraaliy  acknowledged  credit 
detaiaiiHcd  the  Allied  Powera  aot  oaly  to  receive  la 
ptyawat  Mlla  of  eschaage,  drawn  apoa  thoae  hoaacs 
by  the  Ftcaoh  Tteaaary,  for  the  aam  of  i<5  adIIIoaB 
rmaaiaiag  to  be  diaeharged  aecordlag  to  the  Olh  artlcio 
of  the  eoaveatloB  of  the  9th  of  October,  bat  to  caOae 
by  their  laterveMloa  the  roaliniioa  e#  the  aam  of  100 
aiUlioaa  eBbcdve  vatae,  payabia  la  iaacriptftoaaof  rtntea 
according  to  the  Mb  article  of  the  aaam  eoavcailoa, 
had  declafwl,  that  they  eoald  aeeompliah  the  dUferaat 
paymeats  to  which  they  were  boaad  by  alae  laslai- 
Ihvoarabla  rflaaUoa  of  Paris  at  tha 
I  arraageflaeat  was  aalared  iato,  iha 
fbeUitiea  which  drcalation  experleaead,  the  tacreaaed 
valae  of  the  reata,  aad  the  proepeet  of  aa  addltioaal 
oooaolidatloa  of  pabllc  credit,  at  the  close  of  polittcal 
traaaadloaa  the  laoathappy  aad  sarisfactory  far  Vrwmot, 
seemed  Iblly  to  Jaatlfjr  the  opialoa  that  the  toran  pro- 
poerd  by  the  mid  baaklarhoaaea  did  act  exceed  tha 
liailt  of  dlspoaeable  aseaaa,  aad  might  be  received  aad 
adopted  withoat  aay  laeonvenlcacc  dthar  to  France, 
or  to  the  Powera,  Imt  credilora. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  thiags  whea  the  coavcntioa  of 
the  tth  of  October  waa  rigned.  Bat  siace  the  latter 
days  of  the  same  moath,  varioas  symptoms,  tbe  impor- 
taace  of  which  eoald  aot  be  coacealed,  apprised  the 
Preach  Goveraamat,  that  aotwithaundlag  tbe  extea- 
sive  reeoarces  which  the  baahers  pledged  to  nwke  good, 
its  payments,  at  their  disposal,  it  woald  be.didlcDit  to 
reallne  these  payanato  withia  the  stipelated  periods* 
withoat  directly  exposiag  the  circalaUoa  of  Paris  aad 
yf  Prance,  and  iadirecUy  that  of  the  whole  of  com- 
mercial Earope,  to  serioas  iaeoavcnieaee.*  Althoagh 
the  pecaaUry  oMIgatioBs  which  the  treaty  of  soth  oT 
November,  iSia,  had  imposed  oa  Fraace,  had  beea 
ia  a  great  BMasaie  discharged  by  the  improved  ra- 
teraa  of  eomaiercc,  by  the  operations,  of  exch«ngay 
aad  by  all  those  artlAciai  aMaos,  which  In  a  perfect 
state  of  Ihe  reciprocal  commanlcations  of  coaatrfea 
restore  specie  to  Its  proper  amount,  it  still  appaara, 
however,  on  eaqairy,  that  a  very  eomidrrable  portioa 
of  thb  specie  was  aecessarlly  employed  in  adjastiag 
the  balance  as  against  France.  To  this  flrit  canse  of 
dlmlnation  in  the  mam  of  circniating  valoe,  there  were 
added  others,  the  effects  of  which  coold  not  be  ral^ 
nadentood.  Several  of  the  principal  states  of  Earope 
are  eadeavoariag  to  sabstitotc  a  metallic  carreacy 
instead  of  paper,  which  had  hitherto  fhlSlled  Ito  par. 
pvocs.  Hie  BMasnres  adopted  with  thb  view  reqelred 
e  large  Importation  of  specie;  aad  It  is  saflclaa|ly' 
agroot  BMiaia  by 
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no  espoit«tion  «f  it  froia  Tnnte,  Temportrj  eos' 
jojictwret,  Veil  known  to  tbOK  who  oecnpy  tbemidTM 
Attentively  with  these  Mbjectt,  render  this  dialnatloa 
Of  specie  noft  lensible  at  the  very  pedod  when  a  new 
creation  of  rentes  was  annonnced  by  the  sttpnUtions 
of  the  treaty  of  evacnatloa.  The  bank  of  France  was 
the  ftr^t  to  experience  its  efccts.  Its  effective  fknda 
not  long  ago  more  than  safficient  for  lu  wanU,  hare 
been  gradually  pressed  to  a  point,  at  which  loyalty 
and  pmdence,  the  cfsentlal  basis  of  that  esUbliihment, 
commanded  it  to  narrow  Its  dIsconnU,  and  by  the  same 
step  to  restrain  the  issne  of  iU  notes.  Iliere  has  necessa- 
rily resolted  from  this  racasare  an  increased  embarrass- 
ment In  the  general  cireelation :  ander  drcamalaBees 
which  wonld  ha««  rendered  an  aagmenution  of  spade 
or  its  representative  signs  desirable,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  new  rentes  abont  to  be  brought  to  market,  such 
waa  the  Insaficlency  of  tiie  dUposeahie  effecU,  that 
the  cadstlttg  rentes  conk)  not  maintain  their  price  on 
the  Exchange.  The  Ml  of  the  public  funda  was  made 
manifest,  at  the  moment  when  causes  exclusively  con- 
nected with  pecaalary  relaUons  eonld  alone  cxplaia 
each  a  phanomanoD;  since  aU  the  poUtkal  and  moral 
causes  which  might  operala  on  the  credit  of  a  Ooverv 
aMnl  were  IkvonraUe  to  France;  bat  this  dapiessiou 
having  once  Uhen  place,  a  number  of  secondary  dt- 
annttaneas,  tad  paitlcalarly  the  nnreflaetiag  aagernen 
with  wUch  a  certain  number  nf  holders  of  Inscriptions 
hastened  to  dlapasa  of  them,  prodacMl  a  momenUry 
dimlnation  la  the  elllcacy  of  the  aeasarea  by  which 
the  Oovernmapt  andthe  respeetaUa  commercial  hoases 
that  sacuMied  Its  operations  wonld  soon  have  sueeeeded 
in  bringing  tack  the  fends  to  their  Just  level. 

The  raboaad  of  what  haa  occurred  at  Fkrla  must 
necessarily  be  felt  in  the  commercial  relations  of 
other  Earopaan  cities;  and  If  the  evil  be  not  atUcked 
in  its  root,  no  country  can  be  safs  f^om  Its  effects.  It 
would  ba  yielding  to  a  dangerous  llhisloo  to  believe, 
that  in  proportion  as  specie  diminished  In  France  It 
would  abound  In  other  countries.  The  toUlky  of  the 
pecuniBry  operations  of  the  eivtllaed  world  to  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  sum  compuratively  small.  The 
iearcity  or  abandance  or  money  is  much  lem  determined 
by  Its  positive  qnuntity  than  by  the  degree  of  fhclUty 

•and  rapidity  of  the  movement  which  keeps  it  in  dr. 
culalion.    Bat  as  soon  as  any  cause  arrests  that  move- 

'  mant  In  one  of  Its  prindpal  centrical  points,  the  com* 
aMTclal  trananetloM,  the  raaoorcea  of  industry,  the 
oparaiiaus  of  exchange,  the  price  of  public  itaads,  must 
every  wh«ra  feel  the  emharramment;  and  the  sUgna- 

'  don  which  takes  place  on  one  of  the  central  exehanges 
of  Europe  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  stagnation  more 
or  lem  general.  Thus  the  embarrassments  produced  at 
Paris,  by  the  reductions  of  the  discounts  of  the  l^ank, 
and  the  progrrsslve  disappearance  of  money,  have 
already  become  simultaneously  evident  in  the  operations 
of  all  other  commercial  *  places,  and  in  the  funds  of 
every  Government. 

Independently  of  these  grave  considerations,  the  value 
of  the  public  ftands  of  Frauce  has,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, a  particolar  Interest  for  the  Powers  who  are 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  the  90lh  of  November,  ISii, 
and  the  convention  of  the  isth  of  April,  1818:  for, 
having  stipulated  In  the  name  of  their  subjecta,  who 
are  creditors  of  France,  that  they  shall  receive  the 
vmmat  of  their  debts  la  teicriptloM  oo  the  grand 


book  or  that  eaoiCry's  pnUle  deM,  Ifccr 


stock  which  the  peraaaa  In  qaeidoa  have  reectvad,  er 
are  about  to  rccdve,  from  being  depredated;  and  the 
measares  which  the  Fmch  GattnmeaH  Mayadapt  far 
maintaining  or  ameUorallag  the  prica  oT  Cka  i 
Cbr  this  raasoo  alone,  be  i 


Having  serloasly  reOaeled  osi  tUs  poatare  of  afiaks. 


the  sadden  removal  of  too  great  a  i 
the  i^lary  which  might  be 
interest  of  every  country,  by  t 
which  the  houses  engaged  to  make  the  | 
be  obUged  to  have  reooane.  In  order  ca  i 
removal  within  a  too  limilad  apMU  ofitea,  Jke  WtmA 
Ooverament  have  proposed  to  the  powcn  wko  are  cre- 
ditors, to  admit,  in  the  sUpalated  awangesaela,  Ac  two 
following  modltcatlona,  vU.  d—  ' 

1.  That  of  prolonging  to  IS  montka  the  periods  ef 
payment  whkh  were  txed  at  f  mositka  bj  tke  con- 
ventiott  of  the  ath  of  October. 

3.  'Cliat  of  giving  the  cotracting  koaaes  the  power 
of  dtocharging  part  of  their  cagageawaU  by  UOa  m 
certain  places  out  of  France,  which  shall  be  speaWcslty 
determined.  Tke  Plenipotcntiariea  of  Aamii^  Great 
Britain,  Pnuala,  and  RasiU  have  amdc  tteae  psapa^ 


tlona  a  subject  of  serloos  coasidoatlaa,  i 
of  their  iavestigution  having  led  them  to  i 

lliat  the  propoaed  aodlAcatloaa  ia  aa  way  i 
oratu  either  the  nature  and  aoUdlty  of  the  originul  cn- 
gagemenu,  or  of  the  securities  oa  which  uU  the  pcca- 
nlary  stipalfetioos  of  the  Mhef  October  attteatdy  rest; 

That  these  modiftcatioas  eaaaot,  la  nay  maaanr,  aftd 
the  confidence  which  the  iNmcrs  hava  plaead  ia  the 
conttructfng  bouses,  saeiag  that  theae  hanaes  haw 
dedared  themselves  ready  to  telfil  the  arigiaal  og^gf 
meats.  If  the  Powers  jadge  U  neoeaniy  «r  ptepar  tot 
them  so  to  do; 

That  consequcnUy,  it  will  not  ba  fflBaall  la  ca- 
llghten  and  re-asaare  the  public  opialoauslo  tkaulmma 
which  a  fhlse  iptarpretatiaa  of  this  aMuama.  ar  igno- 
raace  of  its  real  motivea,  may  oecasioa  ia  aay  cauutry; 

That  the  said  modifications  eaaaot 
a  particular  advaatage  for  the  f^aeh  ( 
as  a  measure  of  relief  granted  to 
which  tliat  government  had  negotlatad:  kaC  aa  aa 
arraagemeat  of  motaal  coaisaisaca,  HfctaUd  by  mo- 
tives commoB  10  all  the  ooatractiag  paiHai^  aad  net 
lem  eoaformable  to  the  wdl  understood  lateteat  af  the 
creditor  as  to  tiuit  of  the  debtor ; 

That,  France  engaging  besides  to  becaiaa  hoand  la 
the  crediting  Powers,  for  the  pvymaai  of  laOaraat,  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,' la  proportloB  to  the  dc^y 
occasioned  by  this  new  arrangement,  thera  caa  ariss 
no  real  Ims  to  Uieae  Powers. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  lOar  Powara  l«ve  sd> 
hcred  to  the  modlficatlQos  propoa^l  by  tha  P!c^p»^ 
tentlary  of  France,  in  t^e  ttipulationa  of  tka  coavcn* 
tion  of  the  0ih  of  Octoter,  and  have  la  caaccit  wItt 
him,  digested  the  same  and  agreed  to  them,M  they  ai« 
Inserted  in  the  Pkxitocol  aignad  oa  the  Xvk  of  N»> 
re^ber. 

(Sigaed)     ICETTKRNIC&       BtllKSIOX^. 
aiCHBLIEU.  ^BSSEIJtODS. 

CASTLBRKAOH.     CAPO  I^ISTaU. 
•     UAEDBKBERO. 
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Observafiom  on  the  State  of  ireiand^ 
prinnpatly  directed  to  its  Agriculture 
aoii  Rural  Population  j  in  a  aeries  of  Let- 
ters written  ou  a  tour  through  that  coun- 
try.   By  John  Christian   Curwen»  Esq. 
M.P.  8vo.  2  vols.  £l  Is.    Baldwin,  Cra. 
dock  and  Joy  ;  London,  1818. 
Mr.  Curwen  baa  long  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  those  eminent  agri- 
culturists, to  whose  unwearied  assiduity 
British  Agriculture  is  so  deeply  indebt- 
ed ;  at  the  same  time  that  bis  example 
and   encouragement   have  bad  a  happy 
riTect  in  promoting  habits  of  industry 
and    economy    among    the    labouring 
classes  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, in  Cumberland. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  he  has  in- 
variably advocated  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  country ;  and  the  publica- 
tion, at  various  times,  of  several  of  his 
senatorial  speeches,  sufficiently  attests 
his  enlarged  and  luminous  views  ou  the 
subjects  discussed  io  them.  There  are 
few  persons,  perhaps,  so  well  qualified 
as  Mr.  C,  to  take  a  comprebensiye  and 
accurate  view  of  the  agricultural  State 
of  Ireland  ;  and,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  subsist  between  him  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  certain  ques- 
tious,  the  volumes  now  under  considera- 
tion show,  that  he  bas  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  presented  to  him, 
of  observing  with  attention,  and  of  re- 
lating what  he  saw  with  perspicuity. 

Mr.  Curwen  proceeded  by  way  of 
Wigton  and  Dumfries  to  Port  Patrick, 
where  he  embarked  for  Ireland  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1813,  and  landed  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  Donhag- 
hadee  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  make 
the  tour  of  that  country,  directing  his 
attention  mainly  to  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  labouring  classes,  but 
also  noticing  the  existing  state  of  manu- 
factures, together  with  such  striking 
beauties  of  nature  as  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  observation. 

la  a  work  like  the  present,  there  will 
unavoidably  be  some  degree  of  sameness 
in  the  subject :  but  Mr.  C.  baa  contrived 
ancceasfully  to  diversify  that  samenew, 
and  to  render  his  Tolumes  interesting. 
As  it  would  be  impracticable,  consis* 


tently  with  the  plan  of  our  Journal,  to 
follow  bim  through  the  whole  of 
his  toor«  we  shall  offer  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  readers,  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  lower  class  of 
society  in  Ireland;  the  causes  of  the 
evils  under  which  they  labour,  and  tbe 
remedies  necessary  to  extricate  tbem 
from  their  present  depressed  state. 

The  stateni«*nls,  which  from  time  to 
time  find  admission  into  the  daily  news* 
papers,  are  sufficiently  distressing ;  and 
we  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to 
think  them  exaggerated.  The  condition, 
however,  of  the  cabin-holders,  or  cot^ 
tiers  as  Mr.  Curwen  calls  them,  is  truly 
deplorable,  and  the  facts  concerning  it, 
as  related  by  him,  fully  confirm  the  ae« 
counts  we  have  read  in  the  journals 
above  alluded  to.  We  shall  extract  one 
or  two  particulars  in  corroboration  of 
these  remarks. 

The^  mansions  of  .D?iserab1e  existence^ 
for  so  they  may  truly  be  described,  con- 
formably to  our  general  estimation  of  thore 
indispensable  comforts  requisite  to  cbnsfi- 
ttite  the  happiness  of  rational  beings,  are 
most  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  liiost  appropriate  term, 
for  they  are  literally  on  th^  earth ;  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  not  oiifreqnently  reduced 
a  foot  or  more  to  save  the  expence  of  so 
much  outward  walling.  The  one  is  a  re- 
fectory, the  other  the  dormitory.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  former,  if  tbe  owner  ranks  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  scale  of  scantiness, 
will  consist  of  a  kitchen  dresser,  well  pro- 
vided and  highly  decorated  with  crockery 
— not  less  apparently  the  pride  of  tbe  hus- 
band, than  the  result  of  female  vanity  in 
tbe  wife;  which,  with  a  table — a  chest— a 
few  stools — and  an  iron  pot,  complete  the 
catalogue  of  conveniences  generally  found, 
as  l>elonglng  to  the  cabin ;  while  a  spinning 
wheel,  funiisbed  by  the  Linen  Board,  and ' 
a  loom,  ornament  vacant  spaces,  that  other* 
wise  would  remain  unfurnished^  In  fitting 
up  tbe  latter,  which  cannot,  on  any  occa- 
siou,  or  by  any  display,  add  a  feather  to 
the  weight  or  importance  expected  to  t>e 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  former, 
the  inventory  is  limited  to  one,  and  some- 
tiroes  two  beds,  serving  for  the  repose  of 
the  whole  fumilyi  However  downy  these 
may  be  to  limbs  impatient  for  rest,  thei» 
coverings  appeared  to  be  very  i^igbt,  and 
the  whole  of  the  apartment  created  reflec- 
tions of  a  very  painful  nature.  Under  such 
privations,  with  a  wet  mad  floor,  and  a  roof 
in  tatten,  bow  idle  the  search  for  comforts! 
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It  is  not/rom  cold  and  wet  alooe  that  a 
being  4% ho  possesii^  reflectioii,  an  well' as 
corporeal  feelin}(s,  must  suffer.  Can  it  be 
tnatter  of  wonder  that  the  innate-sense  of 
female  delicacy  should l>estiBed or deatroy- 
ed»  while  in  the  other  sex  the  nataral  aver 
aioo  to  unseemly  habits  should  by  degrees 
become  lessened*  and  even  faoriliar^ed  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  only  wonder  ia,  that 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  such  wretch- 
edness on  the  Iruih  character»  has  not  long 
ago  been  found  to  t>e  inore  general  and 
pernicioof. 

The  sufferings  from  huager  mee  neither 
felt  nor  dreaded}  nor  can  the  daiolies  of 
'  the  opulent  epicure,  partaken  with  equivo- 
cal huuger»  be  compared  with  the  Irish- 
man's |xMatoe,  and  bis  honest  appetite  1 

On  the  esamination  of  one  of  th?ae 
wretched  abudesp  which  was  no  worse  than 
its  neighbours,  we  found  its  floor  one  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  road,  from  whirh 
it  is  entered  by  a  door  only  three  feet  high ; 
the  inside,  from  the  bare  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  roof— four  feet;  the  length  of  the 
side  walls  nine ;  the  width  six.  This  area, 
ivholly  destitute  of  all  earthly  comforts, 
gave  shelter  to  two  rational  beings,  and 
was  their  only  house,  though  scarcely  fit 
for  the  den  of  a  wild  t)east.  The  plenty 
which  surrounded  this  deplorable  hut,  and 
the  sumptuous  display  of  other  men's  habi- 
tationa  within  its  view,  did  but  aggravate 
the  melancholy  feelinga  inspired  by  this 
scene  of  human  misery ;  on  every  side  of 
which  the  most  luxuriant  crops  were  ripen- 
iug  for  general  use,  yet  denied  to  these 
individuals,  whose  labours,  perhaps,  had 
contributed  to  their  production.  Let  the 
pleasures  derived  from  passing  through  an 
uiteresting  country  be  what  they  may— let 
thn  bounties  of  Providence  be  ever  so 
abundantly  spread  before  the  eye— vet,  if 
these  fail  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  cbanns  of  Nature, 
or  decorations  of  art,  however  eotitJed  to 
admiration,  become  clouded,  or  entirely 
obscured. 

The  raoses  B8si(yiied  for  this  misery 
afe,  clandestine  distillation,  the  very 
high  prices  which  the  poor  cottiers  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  their  potatoe 
grounds,  the  oppressive  system  of  tithe- 
proctors,  early  marriages  improvidently 
contracted,  (foresight  seems  to  be  a  vir- 
tue unknown  to  the  native  Irish,)  the 
"minule  sabdivisions  of  farms,  and  the 
great  number  of  absentees  who  drain  the 
country  of  its  wealth,  and  sqaander  in 
other  lands  that  money,  which,  every 
principle  of  justice  and  equity  demands. 


should  be  ape&t  in  the  itUod  wbenci^  it 
is  drawn.  We  extract  Mr.  Curweo*a 
account  of,  with  his  observations  on,  the 
tyranny  and  rapacity  of  a  tithe-proctor 
at  Castle  Dermot,  distant  about  fiftj 
Enghsh  miles  from  the  city  of  Dttblin. 

The  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hotise 
(theinn)  were  engaged  by  parties  in  attend- 
ance  on  the  Proctor  to  agree  lor  his  titlies  ; 
a  few  of  the  most  substantial  farmera  were 
permitted  to  associate  with  the  great  inaD  ; 
from  whom,  as  we  afterwards  learoed.  no 
Turkish  Bashaw  could  have  exacted  greater 
deference. 

The  inferior  occupiers  leiaardy  waited 
until  it  suited  the  pleasnre  or  couveoieDce 
of  this  important  person  to  grant  them  ao 
audience.  We  understand  the  parties  had 
been  assembled,  and  for  the  aecond  time, 
bome  hours  before  our  arrival.  On  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  they  had  been  convened  for 
the  like  purpose,  but  had  parted  without 
coming  to  any  arrangement. 

Our  intention  being  to  start  at  Bve,  we 
were  disposed  to  retire  early;  bat  our 
heads  had  scarcely  reached  their  pillows 
before  we  discovered  we  had  little  chance 
for  sleep.  The  Proctor  and  his  p«rty  were 
in  a  large  room  beneath  thoae  to  which 
were  our  beds.  Aa  the  liquor  l>cgaii  to 
elevate  the  apirits  of  thetenantrv,  their 
obaequiouaness  appeared  to  aubaide.  An 
overbearing  conduct,  exceeding  all  bounds, 
on  the  part  of  the  Proctor,  waa  too  loudly 
proclaimed  to  be  mistaken,  or  paaa  wiUiout 
our  disgust  and  anger  at  being  thua  inter- 
rupted, and  compelled  to  be  unwilling  au- 
ditors of  their  noisy  vodferalions. 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  tyranny  oftithe 
proctors,  but  had  never  liefore  had  aoy  de- 
monstration of  it.  The  protracted  ailenee 
of  the  Proctor  oA  the  immediate  object  of 
the  meeting  had  seemed  at  length  to  ex- 
haust the  patience  of  the  company.  One 
of  them  civilly  inquired  on  what  terms  he 
and  his  neightiours  might  expect  to  have 
their  tithes  >  After  great  hesitation,  at 
last,  the  Proctor,  on  naming  his  price,  was 
infomed  that  the  demands  were  greater 
than  would  be  required  by  the  ueighbovr- 
iog  gentlemen.  This  obeervaUon  wounded 
his  pride;  and  on  hia  obaerving  that  such 
persons  were  only  nominally  proprieton, 
and  that  the  proctora  were  the  real  holders 
of  the  land,  his  opponent  made  a  reply, 
which  ao  enraged  him,  that  he  changed  hia 
'  ground  from  the  collection  of  tithes,  to 
charges  of  rebellion,  and  a  reference  to 
manual  aigumeots,  which  might  have  beeo 
attended  with  aerious  cActa  to  the  combat- 
aat%  had  not  the  females  of  the  hooee  inter- 
fered and  harried  the  poor  feltowaway. 
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Peace  was  no  sooner  restored,  than  t\fe 
champion  of  their  rights  was  fbrgotten  by 
his  neighbours,  in  their  adalatory  complai- 
siince  to  the  Proctor ;  who  now  became 
««  determined  .not  to  treat  fbr  the  tithes,** 
and  proudly  called  for  the  bill,  which 
*'  after  such  usage  he  would  pay  himself  f 
but  after  much  abject  lubmission  and  en- 
treaty, the  parties  at  length  were  not  onlv 
indulged  with  the  discharge  of  it,  but  with 
an  appointment  for  a  third  congress,  on  the 
following  Sunday.  The  inferior  holders, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  who  had 
been  waiting  all  the  afternoon,  were  now 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Proctor ; 
but  on  his  discorering  it  to  be  oearly'two 
o'clock  in.  the  morning,  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  adjourn,  in  the  hope  of  the 
next  being  a  more  fortunate  roeeliog. 

Much  as  we  had  heard  of  the  tyranny 
of  proctors  and  middle  men  in  Ireland,  the 
unfeeling  domination  at  this  meeting  ex- 
ceeded in  violence  what  I  could  have  ima- 
gined. Admitting  the  circumstances  to 
form  an  extreme  case,  which  is  greatly  to 
be  donbted,  it  is  time  such  oppressive  con- 
duct should  be  corrected:  necessarily  it 
most  create. general  aversion  and  diMon- 
lenl.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and  nioney 
was  a  grievous  hardship  on  the  small  ferm- 
ers,  who,  after  all,  would  have  to  pay 
exorbitantly,  and  to  the  utmost  farthing  t 

I  conM  not  help  wiahing  that  my  place, 
bysomeforUinate  event,  had  been  occupied 
by  the^  Duke  of  Leinster,  or  some  other 
great  Irish  proprietor;  that  an  opportunity 
mijght  have  been  afforded,  to  such  an 
elevated  character,  of  learning  in  how 
little. estimation  the  landholders  are  held, 
t>y  these  Tcry  men,  to  whom  they  d'elegate 
their  power  and  their  property :  and  also  of 
witoesBing  the  yen  improper  manner  in 
iirbicfa  their  humble  tenantry  are  treated 
by  these  overl>earlng  despoil,  wbo  tmckle 
in  the  pretence  of  their  superiors,  and 
under  the  semblance  of  faoiDility  and  mo- 
dovtion  conceal  their  real  characters. 

The  less  of  a  nights  sleep  I  do  not  regret, 
in  becoming  personally  certified  of  the 
cruelty  thus  practised  on  the  poor  ocen- 
'piers  by  tithe  proctors,  which  i  could  not 
otherwise  have  credited.  They  had  now 
been  expensivelv  detained  nearly  two  days 
from  home^  ana  were  to  sacrifice  a  third, 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
which  might  have  been  concluded  in  half 
an  hour. 

Much  as  Mr.  Curwen  deplores,  and 
every  benevolent  mind  must  concur  with 
him  in  deploring,  the  number  of  absen- 
tee proju'ietors,  and  the  wretchedness 
consequent  on  their  draining  the  coon- 


try  of  sttcb  large  sums  of  monej,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  dismal  pictures  are 
frequently  relieved  by  riiost  pleasing  no- 
tices of  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  the  judicious  and  humane  conduct 
of  many  eminent  landholders ;  who,  re* 
siding  on  their  estates,  diffuse  industry, 
plenty  and  happiness  aronnd  them. . 
Among  these  benefactors  of  their  conn- 
try,  the  Bishop  of  Meatb,  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  Lords  Famliam  and  Sunderlin, 
Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Edgewortli,  the  late 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  some  otbers,  are  par- 
ticularly noticed.  We  take,  at  random,  . 
part  of  Mr.  Cnrwen's  account  of  l^nrd 
Faniham's  domain,  which  stands  in  a 
beautiful  and  pictmresqne  situation  in 
the  nei^hbonrhood  Of  Cavan. 

The  domain  at  Famham  is  rich  !y orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  fine  timber, 
and  possesses  greater  diversity  of  character 
than  is  commonly  met  with.  The  neatness 
and  apparent  comfort  of  the  cottages,  at. 
the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  correspond 
with  tbe  magnificence  of  the  place,  and 
proclaim  that  its  dependants  share  in  tbe 
blessings  of  its  affluence.  Nothing  is  more 
prepossessing  than  the  appearaiii-e  of  hap- 
piness widely  diffused  around  the  seat  of 
opulence  and  grandeur ;  it  predisposes  tbe 
mind  to  regard  every  thing  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view,  and  to  pay  homage^ 
by  anticipation,  to  those  perfections  of  our 
nature  that  command  respect  and  ensure 
esteem. 

Lord  Fsrnham  has  peculiar  merit  as  a 
mzier  and  breeder  of  stock .  The  local 
beauty  of  this  country  principally  consists 
in  the  undulation  of  its  surface,  which 
renders  it  more  applicable  to'  the  rearing 
of  cattle  than  to  the  production  of  com. 
The  proportion  of  land  under  tlllsgey 
compared  with  the  size  of  this  (brm,  is 
trifling;  the  green  crops  of  conseqnence 
are  insignificant  The  quantity  of  meadow 
reserved  for  hay  is  prodigious;  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  acres  are  here  annnaTFy 
mown,  the  produce  of  which  is  made  into 
hay  in  the  manner  practised  in  Suffolk,  and 
IB  of  as  good  quality  as  any  produced  in 
the  south  of  England,  both  in  colour  and 
odour.  Oxen  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
lands  under  tillage.  Mr.  Webb,  the  bai- 
liff, is  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  well  vened 
in  the  best  practices  €^  that  county.  The 
soil  of  the  farm  is  strong,  the  paiture  excel- 
lent, and  the  whole  extends  over  one  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  ac^,  divided  into  suit- 
able eocloaures ;  where  a  little  more  at- 
tentk>n  to  cleaniag  would  give  the  fields  a 
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more  aightly  appetrance  A  graxing  famn 
however,  on  auch  a  sfcalfe,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  kept  so  clean  and  free  from 
weeds  at  a  more  limited  one,  under  the 
constant  operation  of  the  plough,  and  a 
ragular  coune  of  cropping.  The  Farnbam 
breed  of  long-hornea  cattle  n  in  hi$:h  eati* 
mation  in  e?ery  part  of  Ireland.  Tfaongb 
not  an  admirer,  nor  an  advocate  for  this 
breed,  I  muat  do  hia  lordabip  the  joaticeto 
aay,  I  never  aaw  together  ao  many  good 
apecimena.  The  Devon*  also  are  particu- 
larly neat:  acroas  between  them  and  the 
eowa  of  the  country  haa  produced  a  great 
improvement  Several  of  the  oxen  from 
this  croaa  were  complete  in  point  of  form; 
appeared  to  have  a  great  diapoaition  to 
fetten ;  and,  aa  far  aa  1  could  judge,  were 
likely  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  grazier 
A  croaa  between  the  Devon  and  Kerry-cow 
bad  produced  a  remarkable  animal:  the 
breadth  of  ita  back,  and  the  atreugth  and 
flrmneu  of  ita  lega,  make  it  reaemble  a 
giaut*a  atool :  I  never  aaw  greater  value  in 
leaa  compaaa.  Hia  Lordship  puaaeaiieaae 
vera!  good  bulla  of  the  Devon  breed,  and 
the  long  horued.  Though  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  much  critical  knowledge  in  cattle, 
yet  it  waa  impoaaible  not  to  be  gratified  by 
the  aight  of  uumerout  fine  animals  of  the 
different  aorta.    The  Leiceater  fl<Kk  waa 

5uod;  and  a  trial  ia  making  of  South 
owna,  of  which  a  part  had  been  fur- 
niahed  by  Mr.  Wynne ;  from  the  nature 
mod  quality  of  the  paature  here,  1  think 
the  SitHith-dowQ  likely  to  merit  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  Leiceater. 

The  breed  of  draft- horaea  ia  excellent, 
originally  croaaed  from  that  of  Flander»: 
they  have  great  bone  and  atreugth,  with 
remarkably  good  action. 

To  aucceed  in  any  puranit,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  enthusiasm  is  requisite.  Lord  Farn- 
bam is  himself  an  excellent  judge  of  stock, 
and  spares  no  expense  or  labour  iu  rearing' 
or  attending  to  ibem.  The  regularity  and 
order  conspicuous  in  the  general  arrange* 
menis  of  the  farm  are  highly  pleasing,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  judgment  which 
directs  and  conducts  the  buatneaa :  thia  ia 
well  worthy  of  attention,  aa  thia  apeciea  of 
care  and  diligence  are  loo  frequently  fail- 
ing points  in  Ireland.  Tlie  woods  alone 
afford  constant  work  to  about  eighty  per- 
sons. Daily  returna  are  made  of  the  mode 
ill  which  each  labourer  ia  employed  in  hia 
Lordship*a  service. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
obaerve  the  attention  which  ia  paid  to  the 
numerous   individuals   attacbea    to    this 

{irincely  establishment.    Too  frequently  in 
reland  have  we  seen  the  proximity  to 


wealth  rather  augment  than  dimiaisb  the 
suirrouuditig  wretched ufsa.  Where  a  per- 
fect indiffereuce  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the 
indigent  prevails,  their  auiRrriaga  becosae 
increased  by  tlie  contrast  perpetoaliy  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  A  permiasrau  to  iie* 
hold  the  glorious  presence  of  the  sun,  and 
yet  be  denied  a  participation  in  hia  genial 
warmth,  would  add  grievously  to  the  pri* 
vistion.  Those  of  reflective  minds  wlio  are 
led  to  compare  their  own  coiAditiou  with 
the  lot  of  too  many  who  aorroond  them, 
must  be  cronvinced  of  the  blesstngs  ronfer- 
ned  on  a  neighbonrhood  in  which  a  noble 
^rtuue  is  expended  in  promoting  objects  of 
tfnquestiooabie  utility.  Prom  the  iodiri- 
duais  at  Farnham  with  whom  1  con*erani» 
I  had  uo  doubt  they  considered  the  edrati- 
t'ages  thev  poasessed  in  a  proper  point  of 
view,  and  were  gratefully  disposed  townrda 
{heir  noble  employer. 

'  We  visited  many  of  the  cottages,  and 
were  gratified  in  finding  ao  much  at- 
tention to  good  order,  and,  in  groeral, 
to  cleanliness.  Laborers*  wsges  are  one 
shilling  a  day  in  summer,  in  winter  tea 
pence;  in  addition  they  have  a  cottage 
with  a  rood  of  garden,  at  a  rent  of  twenty 
shillings— 'for  the  graziug  of  a  cow,  th^ 
pay  thirty  shillingsr*-half  an  acre  of  mea- 
dow thirty  shitlings^balf  an  acre  lor  pota* 
toea  thirty  shillings.— Total  five  pooiidatca 
shillings  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  dig- 
ging turf  gratis.  There  are  fonrteea  cot- 
tages together  on  one  spot,  tieaide  others 
distributed  over  the  eatate ;  and  more  are 
erecting.  The  usual  wagea  of  the  coontry 
are  ten  pence  a  day  in  summer  and  eight 
pence  ill  winter ;  but  the  earninn  on  hia 
Lordship*B farm  may  be calculateafo  aver- 
age a  shilling  a  day  the  year  rooad.  Pre* 
raiuma  are  given  to  those  cottagers  who 
Keep  their  ground  and  garden  in  tlie  beat 
state ;  it  was  most  grateful  to  aee  Iham  all 
well  cultivated,  and  not  only  prodwcing 
what  was  most  useful,  bnt  alao  that  which 
was  somewhat  ornamental.  The  propaga- 
tion and  care  of  a  flower  in  a  lal>o«rer*s 
garden,  indicate  an  exemptioo  from  the 
perpetual  oppreasion  of  poverty. 

The  Dispensary  extends  its  beneficial 
oflio^s  to  all  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
his  Lordship.  The  unoalentatiova  lyenevo- 
lence  which  charactetixes  thia  establish- 
ment, and  pervades  every  part,  ia  aa  grati- 
fying to  the  heart  as  the  exterior  of  the 
property  is  fascinating  to  the  eye.  Lady 
Faruhams  kindnem  and  humane  attention 
extends  to  every  rank.  Clothes  are  diatri- 
buted  by  her  Ladyship  to  the  lemalea ;  and 
while  she  mitigates  the  afflictiooa  and  aor^ 
roira  of  the  aged,  the  yoiith  become  di4y 
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and  indiscriminately  iiittracted,  witb(^it 
any  rf ferrnce  to  the  religiout  perauation  of 
th«ir  parents. 

The  survey  of  Farnhani  has  afforded  a 
gratification,  and  made  an  impression,  not 
easily  to  be  obliterated  from  my  recollec 
ttou.  Were  such  conduct  the  general 
practice,  discontent  would  soon  have  ho 
«aiisteoce  in  the  country,  and  Ireland  would 
become  aa  distioKuished  for  the  happiness 
of  her  people  as  for  the  fertility  of  her  mdiI. 

The  same  order  and  method  which  regu- 
late the  domestic  e«tabti«hment,  by  eiten- 
sion  to  all  other  concerns,  however  distant, 
bring  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  affairs 
vnder  his  immediate  review.  Tlie  farming 
boildiogs>-1beir  repairs— the  woods— the 
fences  and  permanent  improvements,  are 
all  conducted  with  the  like  uniformity  and 
pvecisioo  ;  and  where  punctuality  is  thua 
tnade  indispensable,  every  department  of 
agency  must  l)e  duly  executed. 

As  good  farmers  have  commonly  the  tieat 
•easous,  so  good  masters  have  usually  the 
best  servanta.  A  perpetual  outcry  against 
servants  generally  implies  aa  great  a  want 
of  order  and  c*onsisteiicy  in  the  employer 
as  remissncM  in  the  labourer  i  for  when:  the 
working  classes  know  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  their  duty,  they  either  cheer- 
fully subscribe,  or  do  not  engage  in  the 
aervice. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for 
any  extracts  from  Mr.  Cnrwen^s  de- 
scriptions of  the  principal  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  particularly  of  Limer- 
ick, Waterford,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  as 
well,  aaof  the  beautiful  lake  aceoery  of 
Ki Harney,  Having  had  varioas  oppor- 
tunities of  aeeing  the  naiive  Irish  in 
heir  true  character,  Mr.  C.'s  report  is 
upon  the  whole  highly  favoiirable  to 
them.  Convinced  that  the  union  of  Ire- 
land with  great  Britain  would  prove  be- 
neficial to  that  country,  he  haa.given  a 
lively  picture  of  its  condition  before  that 
event,  and  has  stated  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  support  that  measure  in 
parliament.  From  his  coocliiding  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  it  appeara,  that  the 
benefits  which  were  expected  from  the 
Union,  are  progressivelv  realizing;  Bot 
on  this  topic  we  shall  let  him  apt^  for 
himself. 

The  latent  richness  of  the  land,  and  in- 
exhaustible tSprtility  of  the  soil,  hx  exceeded 
my  expectaiiona :  the  extent  and  op^|ence 
of  the  searports  and  some  of  the  other  town^ 
witb  the  resources  and  fiicllities  for  agri- 


culture and  commerce*  greatly  aarfaased 
any  previotis  estimate  that  had  occurred  to 
my  niind.  The  picturesque  beauty  whicli 
may  be  said  to  pervade  the  country  is  every 
where  grand--oftsn  sobthne— >always  im* 
posing :  the  uncearing  variety  of  surface  is 
peruliarly  attractive  of  attention  §  and 
while  the  verdure  is  delightful  to  the  eycw 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  aupplica,  and 
in  some  degree  compenaatei»  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  culture. 

The  importance  of  Ireland  to  Great  Bri- 
tain fiir  exceeda  the  value  of  which  I  had 
entertained  any  conception.  Eight  milltoo 
pounda  sterling  of  sgricultttral  produce  is 
at  prenent  exported,  and  six  millions  of 
people  sulNnsted ;  The  exchange  with 
England  is,  for  the  first  time,  now  (kvor- 
able  tp  Ireland — an  incontestable  proof  of 
her  prosperity,  tboogh  it  may  l>e  hasardtng 
too  much  to  pronounce  it  aa  the  exclosive 
consequence  of  the  Union. 

The  hospitality,  urbanity,  and  frankness 
we  uniformly  received  from  the  higher 
ranks,  entitled  them  to  our  warmest  thank^ 
at  the  moment,  and  will  ever  be  acknow 
ledged  by  a  grateful  recollection.  The  to*' 
nate  civility  and  intelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  have  frequently  made  me  aahamed 
of  the  prejudices  1  had  so  tncautioosly  im- 
bibed to  their  disacfvantage. 

I  have  contemplated  with  astonishment 
how  the  existence  of  so  many  rational 
beings  could  l>e  preserved,  snd  have  won« 
Hered  how  their  lives  should  be  endured, 
under  circumstances  of  auch  cruel  priva- 
tion ;  and  have  not  less  lamented  the  snf* 
ferings  whit  h  bigotry  and .  ignorance  have 
inflfteted,  than  the  misery  and  crimes  which 
Ihua  have  been  engendered  and  perpe- 
tuated. 

Tlie  superabundant  population  I  have 
regarded  with  surprise:  the  application  of 
every  hand  to  agriculture  ha^  bi^n  destruc- 
tive of  its  interests,  and  haa  impaired  the 
general  happiness  of  the  people.  So  great 
is  the  competition  for  lairl,  that  its  rent 
haa  advanced  beyond  what  the  occupier 
with  a  little  profit  can  afford  to  pay  :  the 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  land- 
lord's due  furnishes  the  tensnt's  capital ; 
and  as  no  expense  is  incurred  by  the  pro- 
prietor in  respect  of  buildings,  so  there  are  . 
no  conveniences,  generally  speaking,  otf 
amall  farms,  to  encourage  the  least  effort 
towards  t>etter  management. 

Such  is  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ruin- 
ous practice,  1  Vt  to  correct  it  seems,  if  not 
wholly  imposftibJe,  at  present  impractica- 
ble, aa  it  will  not  l)e  considered  incumbent 
on  those  in  potoession  to  attempt  a  remedy 
which  would  demand  inconvenient  sacri* 
flees*  for  the  aole  prospective  benefit  of  suo- 
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Gunon^  Thogeniera]  interett  sod  happi- 
nets  of  a  cpuotry  placed  in  so  irretricTable 
a,  predicameQt,  ana  which  is  daily  becom- 
iag  worse,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  mot^ 
lively  appreheqiion  for  the  continuance  o^ 
its  tranqMillity.  The  spirits  of  six  millions 
•f  people  sustained  by  hope  alone,  while 
exercising  the  most  virtaoas  patience  under 
the  severest  privations,  without  the  mtans 
of  employioff  themselves  or  of  obtaining 
employ  men  trrom  others,  have  ample  leisure 
to  brood  over  the  mii^ry  they  endure,  and, 
if  it  were  requisite,  to  magnify  every  g;riev- 
ance  they  are  compelled  to  suffer.  It  is 
not  sorely  in  human  nature  to  be  ever  con- 
tent under  such  circumstances,  aggravated 
as  tiiey  are  by  the  want  of  those  essentials 
ordained  to  secure  the  public  peace  in  the 
fair  and  impartial  distribution  of  justice. 
The  benefits  to  wh.ich  the  labourer  is  enti- 
tled from  the  protection  of  the  lawi  come 
not  within  the  view  of  his  pretensions :  the 
daily  execotion  of  it  by  the  militarjf  is  fa- 
miliar to  bis  observation,  and  in  his  com- 
munity is  denounced  the  result  of  tyranny  \ 
labile  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  condemns  them  to  igno- 
rance^ and  increases  and  foments  their  pre- 
judices. 

Isit  possible  to  contemplate  such  a  state 
of  human  existence,  in  inch  a  country,  im- 
mediately uuder  the  eye  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  administration  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, without  sincerely  hoping,  and  fer- 
yeatly  supplicaUug,  that  the  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  former,  and  the  benevolent 
dispensation  of  the  latter,  may  be  sp^dily 
directed  to  the  relief  of  this  unfortunate^ 
mismanaged,  and  neglected  people  } 

The  interference  of  government  in  their 
behalf,  if  it  were  only  by  the  enforcement 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be 
suggested  for  their  comfort,  according  to 
the  local  necessities  of  each  province  or 
district,  would  not  only  have  the  popular 
effect  of  exhibiting  a  disposition  in  the  state 
to  regard  their  wants  and  meliorate  their 
condition  ;  but  it  would  be  an  irresistible 
atipiulus  to  the  individual  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  and  the  opulent  capitalist,  to  unite  in 
so  benevolent  and  patriotic  a  work,  and,  by 
the  powers  which  each  might  possess,  to 
devise  njeaus  for  the  employment  of  the 
Qverflovving  population. 

The  introduction  of  manufactories  and 
fisheries,  of  trade  and  commerce,  could  not 
^Ut  produce  a  prodigious  increase  of  ma- 
nual labor,  which,  on  being  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  exertion,  would  soon  produce 
industry  and  emulation ;  these  would 
speedily  create  artificial  wants,  the  indul- 
gence in  which,  after  a  time,  would  disiu- 
dine  the  people,  if  not  tQ  improvident,  to 


early  marriages  \  and  thus  the  praMnt  to- 
creasing  population  might  receive  a  check, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  be  restrained  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  needed  em- 
ployment of  the  country. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  exists  is  revolting  to  the  feefings 
of  those  unaccustomed  to  the  inapectioo  of 
their  wretchedness  and  poverty,  jet  are 
they  rich  in  the  contentment  which  springs 
from  a  patient  submission  to  their  lot,  from 
their  conjugal  attachment  and  affection  to 
their  ofispring,  and  from  a  natural  buoyancy 
of  spiritsb  that  makes  the  heaviest  evils  sit 
lightly  on  their  hearts^  with  the  exception 
of  their  being  unal>]e  to  earn  a  solBcieocy 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  caliin  roof 
over  the  heads  of  their  fimiilies — a  source 
of  the  greatest  affliction  and  osisf  ry,  from 
one  enoof  Ireland  to  the  other. 

We  foond  a  general  frankoem  and  hospi- 
tality to  prevul  every  where — and  thai  it 
is  a  most  mgost  censure  to  cbarfe  the 
Irish,  with  a  pr^odice  igaiait  the  Engiish. 
The  higher  ranks  are  too  eoKfj^teBcd  and 
geoeroBs  a  people,  to  attribate  any  of  their 
ineoaveniences  from  political  arvangeaiienta^ 
to  the  individuals  of  the  mother  coontry. 
The  generality  of  the  lower  orders  enter- 
tain no  idea  on  the  subject;  it  most  oonsr- 
qoently  be  greatly  Ihe  iaoltof  the  English 
visitor  or  traveller,  and  for  which  he  wooM 
be  undeserving  any  commisseratioo,  if  be 
met  with  any  thing  in  Ireland  which  aboold 
detract  from  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

We  have  been  the  more  eopioai  in 
oar  extracts  from  these  interesting  to- 
liimes,  on  accoaot  of  the  importance  and 
correctness  of  the  facta  thej  rdate ; 
which  correctness,  as  to  thelineof  cooo- 
try  reaching  from  Waterford  to  Limer- 
ick, we  can  attest  from  personal  obaer- 
vatioQ  of  the  State  of  Ireland  a  few 
years  since.  And  aa  the  affairs  oi  that 
cooDtry  will,  in  all  probabilitj,  fonn  an 
early  topic  of  discussion  in  the  appctmdi- 
ing  parliament,  we  recommend  Mr.Cor^ 
wen*8  volume  to  the  attentive  conaidera* 
tion  of  our  Senators,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  take  an  iotereat  in  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  subjects. 


A  Narraiive  of  a  Jtmme^  of  ^jfi 
Thonssnd  miles  through  the  Eaytera  and 
Western  States  of  America ;  contained 
in  eight  report^  addressed  to  the  thirty- 
nine  English  liMnilies,  by  wbom  the  An- 
ther #as  deputed,  in  Jnne^  1817,  to  sa- 
certain  vMN'  ^^1  *nd  what  part  of 
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the  United  States  would  be  saituble  for 
their  renideiice;   with  remarks  on  Mr. 
Birkbei*k*s  Notes  and  Letters.   By  Henry 
Bradshaw  Fearon-  8vo.    10s.  6d.    Long- 
man and  Co.  Loudon,  181 9* 
The    I'reqaency   of  emi^ratioD  from 
Eng^land  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  produced  in  the  public  mind  no 
common  dee^ree  of   anxiety  ;  and  upon 
a  subject  which  ai^itates  so  many  minds 
— this  is  by  far  the  most  important  pub- 
lication that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Mr.  Fearon,  as  we  learn  from  his  pre- 
face, was  deputed  by  a  circle  of  friends, 
comprising  thirty-nine  families,  to  visit 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  whut  part  of  that  vast 
country  would  be  suitable  for  their  resi- 
dence. He  communicated  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  in  the  eight  reports  that 
compose  the  present  volume.  From  a 
careful  exanfrination  of  its  contents,  we 
are  fully  justified  in  saying  tb'it  he  ap- 
pears to  havef-xecuted  the  trust  thus  de. 
legated  to  him  with  zeal,  and  intelligence, 
and  upon  the  whole  with  impartiality. 
Being  avowedly  a  friend  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  its  utmost  extent,  be 
entered  upon  tbat  land  of  promise  with 
every  disposition  to  view  things  on  their 
bright  side  ;  but  his  enthusiasm  seems 
to  have  cooled  as  he  advanced ;  and 
without  suffering  any  abatement  of  his 
love  for  Creedom,  he  experienced  a  most 
sensible  diminution  of  his  love  for  the 
poMiestors  of  freedom.  After  a  very 
elaborate  and  candid  investigation  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  he  returned  to  England  ; 
and  the  **  Sketches'*  which  he  has  brought 
with  him,  furnish  the  materials  of  a  pic- 
ture by  no  means  alluring.  In  his  laud- 
able anxiety  to  procuie  homely  and 
useful  information  for  his  friends,  he  has 
collected  explicit  statements  concerning 
the  value  of  every  kind  of  property,  of 
rents,  of  tbe  wages  of  labour,  and  of  the 
prices  of  commodities.  He  has  been 
particular  in  his  inquiries  on  the  rela- 
tive demand  for  artisans  of  every  kind  ; 
on  the  encouragement  given  to  various 
manufactures,  and  on  the  most  eligible 
channels  for  the  employment  of  capital. 
These  details  are  all  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  in  giving  information  to 
his  constituents  conceiuiDg  them,  he 


has  furirisbed  us  with  striking  e xamplest 
of  the  comfortlessness,  oppression,  seU 
fishness,  venality,  bigotry,  iilthiness, 
political  corrrnption,  vanity,  barbarity, 
fanaticism,  and  various  other  attrap- 
tions  which  are  diffused  over  this  boast- 
f-d  Land  of  Liberty.  It  shall  be  our 
business  to  place  a  few  of  these  in  their 
proper  light,  instead  of  following  Mr. 
Fearon*s  route  through  the  various 
places  which  he  visited. 

Tbe  following  are  our  Author's  re- 
mraks  concerning  the  city  of  New  York ; 
they  are  rather  brief,  but  perhaps  they 
tell  better  for  their  pithiness. 

*'  The  capitalist  may  manage  to  obtain 
7  per  cent  with  good  security.  The  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  will  not  succeed.  An  ot" 
thodox  minittcr  would  do  so.  By  the  way,  < 
the  worn-out,  exposed  impostor,  Frev,  who 
said  he  was  converted  from  Judaism  to 
(Christianity,  has  been  attracting  lan^e  au^ 
diences  in  New  York.  The  proficient  in 
the  fine  arts  will  receive  little  encourage- 
ment. The  literary  man  must  starve.  The 
tutor's  posts  are  pre-occupied.  The  shop-  • 
keeper  may  do  as  well,  but  not  better  than 
ill  London,  unless  he^  be  a  man  of  superior 
talent  and  targe  capital ;  for  such  requi- 
sites, 1  think,  there  is  a  fine  opening.  'J'bU' 
farmer  (Mr.  Cobbett  says)  must  fesbouc 
hard,  and  be  but  scantily  remunerated. 
The  clerk  and  the  shopman  will  get  but  lit- 
tle more  than  their  board  and  lodging. 
Met'lianics,  whose  trades  are  of  the  first 
necestiity,  will  do  well ;  those  not  such,  or 
who  understand  only  the  cotton,  hnen, 
woollen,  glass,  earthenware,  silk  and  stock- 
ing manufactures,  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  labouring  man  will  do  well, 
particularly  if  he  have  a  wife  and  children, 
who  are  capable  of  contributing  not  merely 
to  the  consuming,  but  to  the  earning  also 
of  the  common  stock." 


*•  Upon  the  whole,  a  walk  throngh  New 
York  will  disappoint  an  Englishman  ;  there 
is,  on  the  surface  of  society,  a  carelessness, 
a  laziness,  an  unsocial  indifference,  which 
frcfzes  the  blood  and  disgusts  the  judg- 
ment*' 

To  EaglisbuieD,  who  justly  glory  iq 
the  purity  and  impartiality  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  the  following  observations  on 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  on  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States,  are  not  the 
most  invitiug  in  the  worid. 

*'  Our  case,  (a  charge  of  ill  -Ufage, 
brought  by  the  second  steward  of  th^  ves- 
sel in  which  the  Author  went  out,  against 
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the  C^tMif)  was  calM;  it  «u  n^  tried» 
10  coBtequence  of,  I  believe,  the  well-paid 
flnena^efneitf  of  counsel.  I  am  informed,  on 
good  authority,  that  great  corruption  exists 
in  these  minor  courts.  The  Judge  is  said 
to  have  m  good  imderstiuuUng  with  the  con- 
stable; he  reechfe$  too,  a  larger  ttim  in  eases 
if  convietton  (Aon  in  those  ofaequittai.  It 
ia  indisputable  that  the  constables  are  re- 
markably anxious  ibr  joba;  and  that  the 
judge  strongly  peurtieipates  in  their  feelings. 
An  importsnt  legal  oflElcer  here  (New 
York,)  has  been  long  known  to  practice  the 
moat  disgraceful  impositiou ;  but  his  poli- 
tical views  are  in  agreement  with  those  of 
the  State  Government,  and  therefore  he  re- 
tains his  sitnation.*' 

**  I  have  been  present  in  courts  where 
this  (the  dependemce  of  judges  upon  the 
counsel)  has  been  atrikiugly  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  Justice.  .  •  .  «  Some  of 
the  judgea  arc,  doubtless,  men  of  superior 
legal  Icnowledge,  and  high  standing  in  so- 
ciety ;  but  there  are  others  who  certainly 
arc  not  in  possession  of  the  former,  though 
they  may  be  of  the  latter  qualification ;  as, 
for  iiiatance*  the  chief  jpstice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleaa,  at  Newark,  who  ia  a  butcher- 
not  a  botcher  retired  from  Imsiness,  and 
become  a  law>er,  but  he  attends  to  both 
trades,  even  on  the  same  day,,  aelling  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  at  1 1  supplying  hia  ca^tomers  with  a 
aKce  of  Blackstona.  Much  evil  must  ueoes- 
sarily  arise  from  this'  heterogencooa  ad- 
mixture of  ignorance  with  learuiugJ' 

Oor  next  extracts  will  sobBtantiate  the 
charges  of  filthioesa,  immorality,  cruelty, 
and  diaboaesty,  which  Mr.  Fearoo  has 
brooght  against  the'  inhabitants  of  the 
American  Unioo. 

Filth. 
**  After  a  residence  of  three  dsys  at  the 
Hotel  (Philadelphia,)!  removed  to  a  private 
l>oardiug  house,  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms  of 
which  f  am  now  writing.  The  dining- 
room  of  this  establishment  is  genteel,  but 
the  other  apartments,  and  more  particularly 
the  kitchen,  are  of  a  kind  not  much  to  ex- 
cite admiration.  I  perceived  here  what— 
unpleasant  as  may  be  the  discovery,  L  think 
1  have  observed  elsewhere,  and— worse 
still,  what  I  fear  pervadea  this  new  world, 
an  aflfectation  of  splendour,  or  what  may 
be  called  style,  in  those  things  intended  to 
meet  the  public  eye;  with  a  lamentable 
want  even  of  cleanliness  in  such  matters  as 
arc  removed  from  that  ordeal.  To  this 
may  be  added,  an  appearance  of  uncom- 
fortable extravagance,  and  an  ignorance  of 
that  kind  of  order  and  neatness  which  coo- 


stitote,  in  the  sight  of  those  who  have  once 
enjoyed  It,  the  principal  charm  of  domestic 
life." 

Imxoralitt. 
^  Of  the  state  of  public  morale  I  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  forming  my  judg- 
ment* The  habits  of  the  people  are  ouirked 
by  caution  and  secrecy.  Although  theeyca 
and  ears  of  a  stranger  are  not  insulted  in 
the  openness  of  noon  day  with  evidence 
of  hardened  profligacy,  i  have,  never- 
theless, reason  to  believe,  in  its  existence 
to  a  very  great  extent;  though  perbapa 
there  is  no  Philadelphia  parent  would  saj 
to  me  what  a  respectable  New  Yorker  did 
^*  There  ia  not-  a  ilsther  In  this  city  bat 
who  is  sorry  that  he  baa  got  a  son !!  I  * " 

Advertisement  from  the  KeMbuhjf  IbpsrUr  ■— 

**  Takb  Notice, 

And  beware  of  the  swindler  Jesse  Dog- 
herty»  who  married  me  in  November  la^ 
and  some  time  after  marriage  ioforaaed  sm 
that  he  had  another  wife  alive,  and  befocc 
recovered,  the  villain  left  tike,  and  took  one 
of  my  best  horses— one  of  my  neigh  boors 
was  so  good  as  to  follow  him  and  take  the 
horse  from  him,  and  bring  him  back*  The 
said  Dogherty  is  about  forty  yean  of  age, 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,  roood  abooldered. 
thick  lips,  complexion  and  hair  dark,  grey 
eyea,  remarkably  ugly,  and  illnntnred,  and 
very  fond  of  ardent  apirits,  aod  by  profes- 
sion a  notorious  liar.  Thw  is  therefore  to 
warn  all  widows  to  beware  of  the  awindler, 
as  all  he  wants  is  their  property,  and  they 
may  go  to  the  devil  for  him  after  lie  gets 
that— —The  said  Dogherty  has  a  nomber 
of  wivca  living,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  (the 
number  not  posKively  known,)  and  will, 
no  doubt,  if  he  can  gii  tliem,  have  eight  or 
ten  more.  I  believe. that  is  the  way  be 
makes  his  living.— Mary  Dodd,  Livingston 
County,  Ky,  Sept.  5, 1817." 


DlSflOUXSTT. 

«<  No  Gefalenuui,  (says  the  last  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  all  gentleman  who 
choose  to  board  at  Lawes*  Hotel,  Middle- 
town,  Kentucky,}— no  gentleman  ahail  take 
the  saddle,  bridle,  or  harness,  of  naoCfaer 
gentleman,  withmii  his  eaiuen$J" 

Lest  oar  reaiders  should  think  this  an 
extreme  case  and  that  Mr.  Fearon  has 
exaggerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
we  shall  confirm  his  statement  by  trans- 
cribing the  following  adfcrtisemait  frooi 
"  Franklin^s  Gazette,"  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  of  the  !fi2d  October  last, 
which  now  happens  to  lie  before  us. 
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^  THE  AMATEUR 

HO  was  so  much  admired 


with  the  plates  in  a  few  to- 
Inmes  of  highly  finished  books, 
designed  by  Westall,  as  to  carry 
them  off  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst. 
without  paving  for  them,  is  desired 
to  return  them  previous  to  the  26th 
instant ;  as  they  will  then  be  want, 
ed.  Attention  to  this  will  save 
time  and  unpleasant  feelings/' 

Crvbltt. 
At  this  same  Inn,  an  instance  of  the 
•hocking  barbarity  with  which  sltFes 
are  treated  in  the  Unitftd  States,  of 
which  this  Tolame  abonnds  with  proofs 
afflictin§^to  hananity,  is  related. 

**  A  few  miniitei  before  dion«r,  my  st- 
tentioa  wst  excited  by  the  piteout  criei  of 
s  human  voice,  accompanied  with  the  load 
crackine  of  a  whip.    Following  the  sounds 
I  fbond  that  it  iaraed  from  a  loir  bam, 
the  door  of  which  was  fastened.    Peeping 
throQgh  the  logs,  I  perceiFed   the   Dar<. 
keeper,  together  with  a  sfoot  man,  more 
than  six  ft^t  high,  who  was  Colonel  -— — , 
and  a  negro-boy  about  14  years  of  age, 
stript  naked,  receiving  the  lashes  of  these 
monsters,  who  reli'^vea  each  other  in  the  use 
of  a  -horsewhip:  the  poor  boy  fell  down 
upon  his  knees  several  times,  begging  and 
praying  that  they  would  not  kill  him,  and 
that  he  would  do  any  thing  they  liked ;  this 
produced  no  cessation  in  their  ewreiM. 
At  length  Mr.  Lawea  arrived,  told  the  va- 
liant Colonel,  and  hia  humane  employer, 
the  bar-keeper,  to  desist,  and  that  the  boy*s 
refusal  to  cut  wood,  was  in  obedience  to 
his  (Mr.  L*s)  directions.     Colonel  -— ^ 
said,  that  '  he  did  not  know  what  the  nig" 
gar  had  done,  but  that  the  bar-keeper  re- 
quested hia  assistance  to  whip  Csesar;  of 
course  he  lent  him  a  hand,  being  no  more 
than  he  shonid  expect  Mr.  Lawes  to  do  for 
him  under  siroilar  circumstances." 
I         **  The  whole  company  at  dinner  sanc- 
'      ttoned  this  bsrbarous  conduct,  and  the 
>      humane  landlord  was  only  angry  because 
'      the  nisrgar  was  not  his  own,  ''but  left 
under  bis  care  by  a  friend,  and  he  did  not 
like  to  have  a  friend's  property  injured." 
,     Such  treatment  of  their  wretched  slaves, 
the  Author  assures  as,  is  conunon  in  Keo- 
'     tucky^  while  in  the  Eastern  and  okier 
States  the  oppression  of  all  persons  of  co- 
'     lour  is  intolerably  grievous.** 

AmnooAKOK,  avd  Ilubbsautt  to  Fo- 

««IO]ICR8. 

Converse  with  an  Americsn  vpon  tbe 
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oopditioa  of  the  world  at  large,  ita  political 
situation  and  true  interests,  he  is  rarely 
clear*headed  ^  not  from  want  of  capacity* 
but  the  sources  of  his  knowledge  have  beoi 
so  jumbled,  and  his  inlbrmatioo  in  ge« 
neral  is  so  ill-arranged,  tliat  he  is  often* 
in  the  same  breadth,  an  advocate  for  the 
extremes  of  liberty  and  of  slavery.    The 
nation  at  large  dialike  England,  and  yet* 
both  indivklually  and  collectively,  woold 
be  offended  shoald  a  hint  be  expressed 
that  they  were  of  Irish  or  of  Dutch,  and  not 
of  English,  descent    They  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  their  genius  in  taste,  me* 
chanical  arts,  and  literature^  and  yet  they 
disregard  fashions  or  books  which  are  not 
imported  from  Great  Britain.    Notwith- 
standing  this  volontary  national  depend- 
ence^ there  are^  perhaps,  no  people^  not  even 
excepting  the  French,  who  are  so  vain  aa 
the  Americaos;  their  self-eatimation,  and 
cool-headed   bombast,  when  speaking  of 
themselves  or  their  country,  are  quite  ludi- 
crous.   An  anecdote  is  told  by  General 
Moreau,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war  with  England,  was  in  America;— 
A  friend,  addressing  him,  observed  that  his 
military  talents  wouM  be  of  essential  ser« 
vice  to  the  Republic.    He  replied  in  the 
negative;  adding   that  there  was  not  a 
drummer  in  the  American  army  who  did 
not  think  himself  equal  to  General  Morrau. 
This  fact  will  apply  to  all  occupation*  with 
an  equal    degree  of    faithftilnem.    Every 
man  here  thinks  he  has  arrived  at  the  acme 
of  perfection }  the  mechanics   thetnselves 
possess  the  same  feeling.    When  at  New- 
ark, I  was  informed  that  some  choice  de- 
signs in  ch«r*japnnningand  coach  plating 
were  lately  produced  by  two  emigrants  ; 
the  natives  turned  upon  their  heels,  **  Ay, 
thev  guessed  them  'ere  were  fuhions  they, 
had  left  off.**    Every  American  consklera 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  teach 
him  any  thing,  that  hia  head  contains  a 
perfect   Encyclttpsedia.     Thta  excemiva 
inflation  of  mind  must  be  attended  with 
many  disadvantages}  though  when  I  look 
at  the  various  causes  which  have  combined 
to  produce  it,  I  am  not  much  surprised  at     ^ 
its  existence.    As  a  people,  they  feel  that 
they  have  sot  to  gain  a  character^,  and 
like  individuals  under    similsr  circum- 
sUnces,  are  captious  and  conceited  in  pro-  ' 
portion  to  their  defects.    They  sppear  to 
aim  St  a  sUndard  of  high  reputation,  with- 
out the  laborious  task  of  delerving  it,  and 
practise  upon  themselves  the  self  deception 
of  believing  that  they  really  are  what  they 
wish  to  be.    This  feeling  hst  not  been  les- 
sened by  their  successes  in  the  iste  contest 
with  GraatBriUin;  for.althoagh  in  seve- 
ral engagements  on  our  favourite  element 
3L 
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they  had  «m  ov<erfvlieliitlti|(  80p«H6iirlty,  yet 
tfaere'were  intUnoei  when  that  wa<  not  tlie 
cake:  and  the -defeat  of  the  English  fri- 
gates, Mrith  eveii  liny  diflpbrity  of  force,  wai 
t6dgfeatai]  hiDndnt'  to  beetfCimated  exactly  ^ 
iM  it  fneritedf.  '  The  boa^ttng  iipoa  this  aUb-' 
^eet  IB  so  extravagant  that  it  burlesques  the 
<yhject  of  its  praise.  ^  AiMrica  Is  nowthe" 
rfater  of  ■  tlie'  Waves  ;*'  «lid  every  song  and 
lolce,  fact  and  falsehood^  that  We  hate  W 
stowed  Qpon  our  tarsj  arefran^ert^ed  t«  the 


**  Star-spangled  banner,  and  the 'bra Ve  sons 
<Jf'  Columbia,**  witii  the  chkratleristfc  tfde- 
hfy'of  a  natldnal  intellect,  rendered  barren 
from  want  of  culture :  and  even^on  #iieA  ari 
occasion  has  hardly  produceJd  an'  attempt 
at'  offginality  I 

•  Y«t  wilk  all  this  boattHig'  and  coocett 
«f  their  mperior  talentsi  it  is\  worthy 
4if  remark  that  the  inhabittBte  of  tlie 
Cuited  States  hlhre  produeed  very  few 
Cifigiri^  works  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence. .  The  American  .ornithology  of 
the  lata  Mr.  Wilson  is  indeed  an  honour 
to  any  oonotry,  whether  w^  regard  thf 
apkodawr  of-ita  typogR^pbf  or  tho  ex- 
tent of  its:  reeeareh.  We  might  mentioD 
«  few  -smaHcr  proiktctiom  whtch  nn-' 
d<yiibted]y  possess  considertible  valued 
but  the  great  bulk  of  American  liteiT^- 
tnre  consists  of  reprints  of  standard 
English.works  in  a  neat  and  cheap  form. 
There  is  one  topic  mor^,  of  considero 
able  importance,  on  which  wo  have  not 
yet  given  Mr».FearuD'asoiitimaQta,—^tbat 
of  RiLiGiON  :  tDd  floriy  «re  we  to 
sAf  that  -his  report  is  imfivomrable. 

•' I  feeVVsays  he,  ^  little  hopes  of  con- 
veying to  you  a  faifhfUt  portraiture  of  this 
people,  in  their  reli'gious  character:  they 
dUGTer  essentislly  f^om  the  English  Sec- 
taries, in  being  n^di^e'sofeihnly  bigotted, 
mori;  intdlehuit,  and  more  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures.  •  .  •  .  .  ;  1  do  not  dis- 
cover those  distinctive'  marks  which  are 
cafTed  forth  in  England  by  Sectarianism, 
'f  here  is  not  the  aristocracy  Of  the  Esta- 
blishment, the  sourness  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian, or  the  sanctified  melancholy  of  the 
Methodist  A  told  unirorni  bigotry  seems 
td  pervade  all  parties  ^  eqiialty  inaccessi- 
ble to  ar^iinient,  opposed  to  iuv^tigation, 
and,  1  fear,  indifferent  about  (ruth  ;,  as  it 
is,  even  the  proud  Pharisaical  Quaker  ap- 
pears Under  a  more  chilling  and  more  fre^z- 
ing.atniosphere  iu  rliis  n^w  jujorld.**  ^^,  . 

This  is  |i  severe  picture,  and  we  can- 
not  iieh).  sMpeeting  that  Mr.  Fearoii*s 
disaiipomonrat  ia   all   the  oh|e€ti  to 


which .  his  atleitiiB  im.di(«ct 
cAU^e^  h^  togiveif  thMoiabia 
by  which  it  is  ciiaracterhed. 

The  aovantages  and  disadvaa 
emigration,  are  thus  hritAf  itj 
wards  the  close  of  the  work, 
$trlctuteSD0  Mr.  Birkbeck's  kt 

'*'  In  gofng  to  Aoaeri'ca,  I  woaMi 
i^lly,  the^eitflgrsnt  must  exped  In 
;  an  ecooonioal  or  deanly  people^ 
cial  9r  generqns'  people }. not  1 1 
enlarged  ideas ;  sot  .a  JKople  < 
opini**  ns,  'or  towards  whod'  yoo 
press  your  thoo^ti  ^  free  ai  aii 
pe^)1e  ffi^iidlf  to  the  advdeatei^ 
in  Europe ;  not  tf  peopir  wba  aa 
liberty  from  investig^oo  tad*  fir 
dple,;  not  a  people  who  cos 
the  meaning  of  the  words  **  boao 
**  generosity."*  Ou  the  other  bsod 
find  a  country  possessed  of  the  mos 
'ened  civil  aud  political  adranUgei 
pie  reaping  the  reward  of  Ihdr 
)  hours,  a  people  not  paying  tiUie^ 
•  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  witbo 
Mentation  i  a  people  with  a  sait|l 
debt}  a  people  without  spies  au^ 
'ers ;  a  people  without  as  eoonns 
Jng  army }  a  people  in  posseniop  ( 
tent  t  of  territory  capable  of  siuAa 
.iucrease  of  millions  and  tens  of  ni 
;populatioR  ;  and  a  people,  n^ 
^ixig;  towards  national. wealth  a 
ness.*'^ 

Weshall  not  prosecute  \!hii 
any  forcher^  but  refer  our  read( 
Fearon's  ittstractive  vohmie.  1 
of  his  testimony  (and  it  most 
ted  that  he  is  not  too  partia]  f 
tive  country i)  is,  thatEngUiid 
ferabie  couotry  for.  Eoglishi 
in  tranaporting  ihemseiTeoto 
States,  theyoswt  sink  ialath^ 
of  eart/ff,  wsd  SQbmit  to  be  w 
ed  s  amd  that  tbcy  mast  pi 
'boasted  exemption  (Ham  tam 
extensTi}n  of  thehr  civit  ri^tit 
isacrifiee  of  the  many  jph} 
moral  blf$imgs  to  which  they 
accustomed^  and  which  ought 
•fmit  and  prize  of  liberty, 
•may  be*  i&lerved  inm  Mr. 
statements  tfcat,  iftbe^wstioi 
fefimee  wero^to>%e  decided  by 
gHsh  residents  in  Americs,  <i^ 
would  (with  the  exception  of  a , 
'tniiate  adventareis)  be  aaresw 
favour  of  their  native  cooitrj. 
Mr.  Cobbett,  miuA  as  ht  Im 
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dr  derert  on  ihij  part  tsi  Colonel'  0. 1>at, 
as  it  appears,  from  Don  Mendez  (javing^' 
exrited  hop^s  which  coii^^  not  be  .re^tU 
zed,  aD4  ^IsQ  .bavii^g.  guaranteed  tb»^ 
perloriiv^aci^x^  cpa^itipua  tbe  fulfiloicat 
of  wbicb  biia  ainee  proved  iiQpraelieabUu 
Miv  Haokett,:  froatrate^fcii.all^hts  bopts 
and  prospects,  mfter«ittoaittoriDgf  perils 
of  no  eomiii4>ii  md^nifude^tias  once  mor^' 
retaroed  to  his  native  coiintry;  and, 
wbile  be  cberishes  the  same  ardept  wish- 
es for  the  success  of.theSputh  Ame(iQa.B> 
Patriots,  (whose  ultimate  ^d«pead«r^^. 
we  consider  as  certain)  he  has  pvblislied 
bis  tntefestini^  work»  as  a  warniii^  ex- 
ample to  those  <who'iiMiy  at  tbe  present 
moment  be'  prepatihg  to  engage  in  a 
similar  specalation. 

Five  distinct  porps  embarked  nt  nevly 
the  same  period,  for  that  part  of  the  seal 
of  war  in  Soatb  America,  occupied  1^  tba 
Independent  General  fioJivar. 

lat  A  Brigade  of  ArtiUenf,  vnder  Um 
command  of  Colonel  J.  .A.  Utf  more,  C094 
sisting  of  five  light  aix-poanders,  and  one 
five-and-balfoinch  howitzer,  ten  oflioers  an4 
about  eigbtjT  non-eommisaioned  officers 
and  men.  This  corps  embarked  on  U>ai:4 
tbe  Britannia*  a  fine  ship  of  about  four  fa^n* 
drcd  tons  burden,  commanded  by  Captain 
Sharpe,  with  a  ccew  of  twea^-one  able  an4 
well-conducted  seamen.  An  immeaif 
quantity  of  every  description  of  militarf 
stores  had  been  stowed  on  board  this  vest 
sel,  comprising  arms,  ammunition,  clotbi 
ing,  waggons,  and  in  fact  every  requisits 
for  eoabUog  ihe  brigade  to  enter  upon  ao* 
tivc  service  immediately  on  arriving  at  its 
place  of  destination,  , 

The. uniforms  anrl  equipments  of  tbe 
offieers  were  extremely  rich,  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  British  Artillery,  and  pros- 
vided  altogether  at  the  expense  «»rtbe-findr« 
vidttsls  who  had  aecepted  eommissiona  in 
this  Ul-fated  expedition.  The  eipiipments 
of  the  other  corps  were  likewise  in  every 
lespect  extensive  and  complete,  and  the 
uniformaremarknbf>  linh  aa.feostly,  more 
«*spcciatly  in  tbe  rc»giment  commardod  by 
Colonel  Wilson,  uno  of  whose  offi<ers  in- 
form me  that  his  ouifit  Amounted  lo  up- 
wards of  two  huri<lred  guineas. 

2cl.  A  corps  of  Hussars  (called  the  Firrfl 
Venesoelao  Hussars)  under  Ihe  command 
of  Colonel  Hippcsley,  consistiog  of  aboot 
thirty  officers,  and  one  humlred  aud  sixty 
non.rominiBsioned  officers  and  men;  uni- 
form dark  green  faced  with  red.  This 
corps  embarked  on  bomn!  the  ;Bmerald,  a 


lately  declared  in  bia  'VY«iir*s  Resi- 
dence in  America,*'  (which  tbe  p^essurn 
of  other,  articles  alone  has  prevented^  ua 
from  noticing)—"  England  is  my.  Coun^ 
try^  and  to  England  I  shall  return :  I 
like  ii  besU  ond  shall  always  like  ii 
bes4.'' 

The  pnblie  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Fearon  for  the  large  mass  of  important 
information  which  he  has  collected,  and 
for  the  plain  and  manly  way  in  which  it 
is  communicated.  Though  a  very  abort 
time  only  has  elapsed  since  the  publican 
tion  of  his  work»  such  is  the  interest  it 
has  excited^  that  a  second  edition  was 
amiouQced  while  we  were  preparing  tbe 
present  article  for  the  press. 
g— ^—  ,  I  I  sBsssBesasssasesssasas 
Natrfoihse  o^  the  Expedition^   which 

sailed  from  England  in  1817,  to  join  the 
Sooth  American  Patrioti;  comprising 
every  particular  connected  with  its  for- 
mation, history,  and  fate;  with  obser- 
YB4ions  and  antbeatio  information  elnoi- 
dating  the  real  character  of  the  contest, 
mode  of  warfare,  state  of  the  armies,  &c. 
By  James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  late  Venesoela  Artillery  Brigade^ 
8v6.  58.  6d.  Murray,  London,  1818. 

So  various  and  so  contradictory  have 
been  tbe  statements,  circniated  at  dif- 
ferent times,  relative  to  tbe  affairs  of  the 
Sonth  American  Patriots,  that  we  gladly 
hail  the  appearance  of  a  publication,  pos- 
sessing something  like  authenticity.  And 
sacb  isMr.  UackeU's  Narrative. 

The  auspicious  termination  of  the  late 
war  having  oompeUedoar  aoth  or  to  resign 
tbethopes  he  had  enterfained  of  procu- 
ring a  commission  in  the  military  service 
of  his  own  country,  he  was  led  in  Sep- 
tember 1817  to  turn  his  attention  towards 
tbe  content  in  South  America^  as  pre- 
senting a  fertile  field  for  honpurabie  en- 
terpoce.  He  accordingly,  was  introdu- 
cej  to  Colonel  Gilmore,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Don  Mendea  (the  agent  in 
London  for  tbe  republic  of  Veneznela) 
to  the  command  of  an  intended  Artillery 
Brigade';  and  liy  whom  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  his  own 
corpst  with  a  positive  assoranoe  that 
certain  condiliona  woold  be  faithfully 
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beaotifiil  ship  of  Aboat  five  haadrad  loot, 
oonniftaded  by  Captain  Weatherly,  with 
a  crew  of  upwards  of  thirty  men  and 
boys. 

^1.  A  regifnent  of  cavalry  (called  the  Red 
Hostars)  aoder  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wttson,  consisting  of  abont  twenty  officers, 
and  one  hundred  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  Uniform— foil-dress,  red  and 
gold;  undress, bine  and  gold.  Thiseorps 
proceeded  in  the  Prince,  a  Tassel  of  alioat 
foor  hbndred  tons  burden,  commanded  by 
Csptaio  Niahtingale. 

4th.  A  rifle  corps  (named  the  First  Vene* 
snelan  Rifle  Regiment)  commanded  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  consisting  of  abont 
thirty-scYen  officers,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred non*commi8sioned  officers  and  men. 
Uniform  similar  to  that  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade  in  the  British  service.  This  corps 
embarlced  on  board  the  Dowaon,  Captain 
Dormor,  a  fine  ship  about  the  sine  of  the 
Britannia. 

''  5th.  A  corps  of  Lancers,  under  the 
Command  of  Colonel  Skeeue,  comprising 
in  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men ;  who  embarl^ed  on  board  the  nufbr- 
innate  ship  Indian,  and  the  whole  of  whom 
together  with  the  crew  perished  miserably 
at  sea,  being  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Ushant,  shortly  after  their  departure  from 
England. 

*  Tlieso  several  corps  sailed  from  EngUnd 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  with  the  intention 
of  acting  conjointly  on  arriving  In  South 
America,  and  having  previous  to  their  de- 
parture appointed  the  islands  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew and  Saint  Thomas,  as  places 
ofgeheral  rendeevous,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascerfaidinf  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  determining  the  point 
at  which  it  would  lie  most  Judicious  the  dis- 
embarkation should  take  place. 

Wc  shall  not  follow  our  author  tlirough 
ibejonrnalof  biavoyage»  which  oontaina 
acvaral  amuaing  particulars,  bnt  aball 
lake  wo  bin  oarratiTe  at  the  Swedish  is* 
land  of  Be  Bartholomew,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  24th  Dec.  1817,  after  a  voy- 
age of  twenty-^wo  da^s. 

At  this  Island,  which  (Mr.  H.  states) 
may  be  considered  as  a  place  of  general 
rendezvous  for  smugglers  of  every  des- 
cription, the  Swedes  received  the  adven- 
turers with  great  kindness  and  bo9pilal- 
il^.  Several  waeks,  however,  elapsed 
without  their  being  able  to  procure  nnj 
authentic  intaHigencie  from  the  main,  ana 
the  reports  they  received  were  of  the  moat 
unfavouri^l^  kind*    Their  lituation  was 


eitrenmly  orltieal ;  and  while  fSkej  vete 
concerting  what  meaaiirca  riiovld  be 
adopted,  they  wereauddenly  ordered  by 
the  Swedish  Governor  to  quit  tbia  inland, 
before  the  end  of  the  enanin^  week,  ia 
conaeqaeoee  of  the  injodicioim  and  on- 
socoessfol  (not  to  say  piratical)  nttempC 
of  aome  of  Mr.  Uackett*s  fellow-ndveii- 
turert  to  cot  o«t  a  Spaniali  Polaere  from 
Maijgott  Bay. 

We  have  not  room  to  follo|r  mir  an- 
ther threogfa  his  affecting  detaila  of  the 
miseriea  endured  by  himnelf  and  many 
of  his  comrades,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  to  Europe.  Suffice  it  to 
remark  that,  having  obtained  a  passage 
to  the  EngKah  Island  of  St.  Kitts,  and 
having  failed  in  their  application  to  the 
Governor  lor  a  passage  to  Enrope,  th^ 
were  humanely  received  by  Captain  Wal- 
ker of  the  Hornby,  who  allowed  Mr*  H* 
and  some  others  to  work  their  way  borne 
as  common  seamen,  and  throughout  the 
voyage  treated  them  with  the  ntmoat 
kindness. 

Dorior  Mr.  Hackett^a  residenoe  ia  the 
West  Indies,  he  eoUeeled  nnmermm  par- 
ticulars, relative  to  the  atate  of  the  Pa« 
taiot  Army  in  Venecuela,  whose  condi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  deplomble  in 
the  extreme.  We  extract  the  ioikivring 
passages  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 

The  patriot  foreeswere  radoeod  to  a 
state  of  the  greatest  poverty,  totally  devoid 
of  discipline,  and  not  one-fourth  provided 
with  proper  military  arms,  the  renainder 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  blndgeons, 
knives,  and  such  other  weapons  na  they 
found  most  readily  procurable. 

In  clothing  they  were  stHI  bmwo  dcetitiita 
and  deficient,  in  most  instaneea  meraiy  cun- 
sisting  of  fragments  of  coarse  cloth  wrapt 
round  their  bodies,  and  pieoas  of  the  taw 
buffalo  hide  laced  over  their  feet  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  slioos,  which  when  hardeamd  by 
the  8un*s  heat,  they  again  render  pliant  by 
immersion  in  the  first  stream  ai  which  they 
chance-to  arrive. 

A  blanket,  with  a  hole  cot  io  tho  wddie, 
let  over  the  head,  and  tightened  ronnd  tho 
body  by  a  buffalo  thong,  has  been  fre- 
quently the  dress  of  the  officers;  and  one 
of  them  who  witnessed  the  fact,  assured  me, 
that  such  was  actually  the  un^^broi  of  a  Bri- 
tish Colonel  (R )  who  was  at  that  time 

in  the  Independent  service.  Whilst  these 
gentlemen  thos  described  the  patriot  hahi- 
liments,  they  oonHPMuled  in  the  strongest 
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hDgaage  oq  tiie  impolioy  anil  impradeooe 
of  prooeeding  to  icrre  in  eonjanotioo  witb 
an  amy  barefooted  and  In  ragi.  provided 
with  raeh  tplendid  nniformt  at  we  li»d 
been  obliged  to  prooare ;  and  ridiculed  the 
strange  oontratt  which  oor  dretses  and 
those  of  the  Patriots  wonld  exhibit  in  the 
fields  observing,  that  such  clothes  wonld 
be  alone  snflkient  to  eselte  the  jealoosy  of 
the  natives,  to  whose  eagerness  for  their 
possession,  we  wonld  almost  inevitabljf  be- 
come a  sacrifice.* 

The  Independent  armies  march  in  hor- 
des, without  order  or  discipline ;  their  bag- 
gage consisting  of  little  more  than  the 
scanty  covering  on  their  backs.  They  are 
totally  destitote  of  tents,  and  in  their  en- 
campments observe  neither  regnlarity  nor 
system.  The  commanding  officers  are  ge- 
nerally mounted,  and  likewise  snch  of  tbe 
others  as  are  able  to  provide  themsclires 
with  horses  or  mules,  the  latter  of  which 
are  in  great  plenty.  The  exterminating 
principle  upon  which  the  war  is  carried  on 
between  the  contending  parties,  render 
their  campaigns  bloody  and  destructive; 
desolation  marks  tbe  progress  of  those  hos- 
tile bands,  to  whosc^  inveterate  enmities 
the  innocent  and  unolfendlng  inhabitants 
are  equally  the  victims,  with  those  aotnally 
opposed  to  them  in  military  strife.  In  ao* 
tion  the  independents  display  much  bra^ 
▼ery  and  determination,  and  frequently 
prove  successful,  notwithstanding  their 
want  of  discipline,  deficiency  of  arms,  and 
disorderly  manner  of  attack  and  defence. 
Unhappily  the  work  of  death  terminates  not 
with  the  battle,  for  on  whatsoever  side  vlo- 
lory  resU,  the  events  which  immediately 
aoeceed  those  sangainary  struggles  are 
saeb  as  must  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon 
tiie  Spanish  American  Revolution. 

The  engagement  is  scarcely  ended,  when 
nn  indiioriminate  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
takes  place,  nor  is  the  slaoghteronly  con* 
fined  to  the  captives,  tbe  field  also  under- 
goes an   inspectiout  when  the   helpless 


•  Theve  it  scriooi  rtaaonto  apprehead  that 
tbe  tnith  of  this  obieivatlon  has  been  recently 
but  too  Ailally  exemplified  oo  the  baoka  of  the 
Orooaooe,  in  the  masncre  of  aereral  British 
oftoeis,  who  were  proocediog  to  joiu  the  Inde- 
peodent  armies.  As,  however,  this  mclaocholy 
event  has  not  received  perfect  confirmation,  1 
shall  merely  observe,  that  the  occurrence  was 
ifolly  credited  at  St.  Kitt's  previons  to  my 
departure  from  that  Island;  and  I  have,  since 
my  return,  heard  from  officers  more  recently 
arrived  that  it  was  universally  reported  that  our 
wafortunate  countrymen  had  been  assassinated 
by  a  party  of  the  PafrioU  themselves,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  gaining  poasessiun  of  their  bag- 
gage. 


[less 

wonoded  are  in  like  nawier  put  to  the 
swoid.  I 

The  following  instance  of  vindietifn  era- 
dty  on  the  royalist  side^  wu  related  to  me^ 
by  an  officer  who  was  present  in  the  en«? 
gagement  in  whieb  tbe  transaetioB  origi* 
nated.  In  this  action,  a  young  French  of> 
ficer,  in  the  service  of  the  Indepcndenis, 
had  bis  arm  severed  from  his  shoulder  by 
a  sabre  cot  and  being  unable  to  sostaia 
himself  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  to  tho 
ground.  His  distinguished  bravery  ha4 
however  previously  been  observed  by  hia 
companions,  who  succeeded  in  bearing  him 
off  the  field,  from  whence  they  conveyed 
him  into  the  woods,  and  sheltered  him  In  a 
negro  hut :  where  having  applied  such  bal* 
sams  as  could  be  procured,  they  departed* 
Tbe  armies  retired  to  other  parts  of  t^o 
country,  and  tbe  officer  was  fast  recovering 
from  tbe  effects  of  his  wound,  when  Gene^ 
ral  Morillo,  advancing  upon  the  same  route, 
discovered  bis  retreat,  and  had  him  instant* 
ly  put  to  death. 

Such  was  tbe  barbarous  system  pursued 
by  the  beliigerent  parties;  although  t  must 
in  josticjB  observe,  that  I  have  always  na- 
derstood  tbe  exercise  ol  these  cruelties  ori-. 
ginated  with  the  Royalists,  and  were  sub- 
sequently resorted  to  by  the  Independents 
on  principles  of  retaliation.  Hence  the  sy s« 
tern  became  reciprocal ;  passed  into  a  gei- 
neral  law,  and  has  now,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
become  unalterable. 

Tbe  sufferings  which  the  Independents 
undergo  during  their  campaigns,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  food,  are  moat  so* 
vere  *,  mules*  flesh,  wild  fruits,  and  somo 
dried  corn,  which  they  carry  loose  in  their 
pockets,  frequently  constituting  the  whole 
of  their  subsistence:  and  we  were  confi- 
dently assured,  that  the  army,  under  Qene* 
rsl  Bolivar  has  even  often  been  for  days 
together  dependent  for  support^  solely  upon 
the  latter  description  of  provisions  and  wa* 
ter.  Pay  was  now  totally  unknown  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  otter  exhaus- 
tion of  their  resources ;  and,  however  suc- 
cessful they  might  eventually  be,  there  ex- 
isted no  probability  whatever,  that  they 
would  even  then  possess  the  means  of  af- 
fording pecnniari  compensation  to  those 
who  may  have  participated  in  the  struggle. 

Lest  the  preceding  narrative  should 
appear  exaggerated,  our  author  confirma 
it  by  tbe  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Trinidad,  written  by  an  officer  who 
bad  preceded  him  in  order  to  embark  in 
the  service  of  the  Patriots. 

Trifiidi^,  Dee.  I8IA,  1817.  *'  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Margaritta,  .we  were  struck  with 
the  desolate  appearance  of  tbe  place,  which 
is  wretched  and  barren  beyond  description. 
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Ok^eutthMH^ J  patched,  net  having  mj 
niD  for  the  last  eight  monlbs.  The  Boy- 
aWtto  hail  heea  tb«*re»h<Mit  a  month)  pN^i- 
ooB  to  oar  arrival,  and  hwl  deatroyetl  every 
thing  id  tt^f^ir  'ppogrcM  through  theishmd. 
There  wat  not  a  iioglo  bouae  wvlh  an 
entire  foof,  and  btit  two  or  thtee  «i  itb  bare 
waitt,  the  rett  had  been  tetany  destroyed* 
together  with  every  bonan  being  they  dk- 
ootered.  Women  and  iafaifla  ahared  the 
sane  iodiscnnimate  fate ;  and  maay  by  the 
aeverest  torttirea.  ThepriMtt  were  otit  to 
pieces  at  the  altara,  to  nhioh  they  had  fled 
for  protection,  and-  the  rhurchea  vtript  of 
every  thing  valuable.  The  convents  were 
in  Uke  manner  destroy ed»  and  such  of  the 
nans  as  were  reserved  from  slaughter,  were 
carried  away  with  them  as  victims  of  tbeir 
bratabty.  In  several  places  the  remains 
of  carnage  were  distinguishable  by  the 
bleaohed  bones  of  the  sufferers.  Some  few 
SBiaerable  wrctchea  who  had  by  a  timely 
flight  to  the  mountains  escaped  slaughter, 
were  observed  nearly  starved,  and  bidf  na- 
ked, sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  their  for- 
mer faonsea.  In  every  occnrrenoe  a  total 
want  of  system  in  the  leaders  was  evident; 
each  merely  made  the  cause  a  pretext  or 
doHk  tor  bis  own  private  views:  there  are 
BO  law  s  or  regulations  to  bind  them,  or  even 
to  control  their  inclinations,  each  possess- 
ing ak)solule  aibitrary  power,  without  a  sen- 
timent of  honour^  justice,  or  humanity.  An 
instance  of  this  was  related  to  me  by  a  black 
rnffian  who  Is  the  interpreter  to  General 
Arismendi :  he  said,  that  a  few  days  before 
we  arrived,  the  Gfneral  sent  for  one  of  the 
Royalists  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
anrased  himself  by  thrusting  his  sword  into 
various  parts  of  his  body  j  the  black,  who 
longed  to  havr  his  share  of  blood,  at  length 
lopped  off  the  poor  felluw*s  head,  and  ap- 
pealed to  take  the  most  savage  pletrsure  in 
reflecting  on  the  jump  which  the  headless 
carcase  gave  befure  it  fell  to  the  ground. ' 

"  The  ship,  called  the  Two  Friends,  ar- 
rived about  three  weeks  previous  to  as,  on 
the  Same  unlucky  errand.  Hheleft  England 
wilh  about  100  passengers,  all  except  thir- 
ty quitted  )ier  at  Saint  Thomas  a;  these 
tLifty  vcre  in  tlie  must  mistrable  condi- 
tion, having  b^eu  under  tlie  necessity  of 
^elliitg  their  clothes  and  every  valuable  to 
pro*  nit^  (borl,  being  only  allowed  a  bit  each, 
per  dHy,'  (about  Q\e  pence)  which  would 
not  purchase^  thr<e'ounccs  of  bad  bread. 
Weal  IS  toinlly  out  of  the  qoestioB,'  then* 
not  being  any  entile  whatever  on  the  ksland ; 
their  fifth  IK  Im^ever  toieraUy  good,  but 
•lUramoly  dear, 

♦'  *•!  dined  several  times  with  the  Oeneml, 
(he  is  second  in  command  to  Burit ar ;)  thetc 
"wereumally  several  of  the  chief  officers  at 
able.    The  dinner  always  consisted  of 


bread,  fish,  and  exeerable  ran  an 
(there  was  not  abotUeef wine iatk( 
The  table  waa^aet  4Nit  nadsr  a 
the  back  of  the  remains  of  a  boii 
never  iw  general  are  able  toaoste 
betwoen  two ;  if  net,  a  saaeer  sr 
pan  answers  the  purpose.  We  at 
loas  for  knives  and  forks  as  tbej  | 
make  nae  of  their  fingers  ia.^ 
The  General  appeared  t»he  s  y 
rained  obaraoter,  well  suited  fer  i 
;  of  banditti;  the  rest  appeared eq« 
qualified  to  hold  their  sobordisa 
tions  i  nor  couKl  tbey  be  disiiogois 
aoeb  ai^ng  by  any  other  meaai 
want  of  the  luxuries,  or  eves  &e 
which  those  gentry  usually  posse 
onderstood  at  Margaritta,  that  t 
pendents  had  lost  thfe  whole  of  T< 
and  that  Bolivar  was  in  tbe  0 
2iome  lew,  who,  J  believe,  bsve 
rnsoarce»  still  continued  reiolte< 
tbe  canse^others  detvrmioed  to 
Bos^and ;  and  wjo^,  therclore,  i 
make  this  island,  which  vould,fl 
enable  each  party  to  follow  tbeir 
olinations.** 

I n  tb^ir  voyage  home,  the  vess 
ad-  at  the  island  of  Fayid«  a«eof 
res ;  and  as  every  tnlormatioi  n 
th^  coniparaliTely  mkaowB 
canndt  but  be  gramyittg,  we  t 
elude  our  notice  of  Mr;  HaAdt' 
with  bis  account  of  H6rta>  Ae  c 
ty  of  that  island. 

The  Azores  abomdd  \^  beanti 
most  divet^fied  cfaiu^ter;  &i 
Hornby  sailed  vonodthe  noiatai 
ed  the  roads  of  HotUy  ^epfsi 
peculiarly  fine. 

The  town  h>  bhilt  doseldtbefd 
viewed  frc/m  the  Imrbdor,  bsi  lb 
ance  of  considerable  magmlWe 
portance,  owing  principally  to  ^ 
number  of  religious  baildiiigs  oai 
in  every  direction ;  and  #hMI, 
appeartng^  before  the  little  ei^»  | 
alrof  arcblteetoral  magnifioeBef, 
with  tbe  exee|)ttoh  of  Ae  «• 
churches,  and  a  few  prirattf  IkW« 
minute  acquaintance  provei  it  to 
fy  d<jvoid.  ' 

,  Shortly  after  the  Horftby  em 
roads*  the  revenue  offcets,  iitfei 
strong  military  gnaird,  caoie  oi 
bu^  alter  examining  our  papen,  i 
thronghahe  ustiat^  foriusi  retired, 
two  officers  in  charge  of  the  V0 
granting  na  nnrealsioted  pemM 
ashore  i%henever  we  pMsed. .  0 
dolgenee  we  soon  avuiW  ow* 
companied  bj  ^nc  of  the  oBa 
guide.    It  was  now  fast  spprui 
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wilight,  the  eTenUig  serene,  and  the  oon- 
eot  bells  chiming  with  the  most  plainti?e 
olemoitj  for  ▼cspers.'  Oui-  conductor  led 
IS  through  the  pnncipa)  parts  of  the  town, 
idttting  out  the  Ysrions  objects  deaerring 
itteotion, '  and  describing  the-  different 
eligions  orders  to  which  the  numerouB 
nonastic  structures,  &o.  respectively  be- 
onged.. 

The  height  of  the  bouses  seldom  exceeds 
wo  stories,  and  they  are  principally  bnilt 
>f  a  close  blue  granite  or  lime  stone,  with 
vhich  the  Island  abounds ;  it  is  capable  of 
jeing  woi^Led  to  any  degree  of  ornamental' 
ichness,  and  can  be  raised  in  blocks  of 
considerable  magnitude,  presenting,  when 
wrought,  a  durable  and  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  windows,  which,  at  the  time  of 
Captain  Cook*s  Visit,  were  merely  latticed, 
sre  now  universally  fiirnished  with  glass, 
those  of  the  second  story  have  likewise  trel- 
lis-work balconies  generally  attached  to 
them,  where  the  Inhabitants  usually  resort ; 
tc  enjoy  the  mild  and  salubrious,  bvcoing 
temperature.  The  principal  street,  which 
runs  nearly  parAllel  with  the  shore,  and  ex- 
tends throughout  the  whole  length  of  the ' 
town,  Is  irregular,  in  many  parts  narrow, 
roughly  paved,  and  without  footpaths, 

Horta,  although  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  cannot  at  present  be 
said  to  be  well  fortified,  ss  the  works  have 
in  many  places  been  permitted  to  fall  into 
decay.  Its  chief  defence  consists  in  three 
forts,  two  of  which  cover  the  principal 
landing-place  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
and  are  strongly  garrisoned  :  the  other,  si* 
tnated  at  the  northern  extremity,  appear^ 
of  minor  importance,  and  is  less-attended 
to.  An  old  wall  and  nimpart,. nearly  in  a 
ruioons  state,  extends  along  the  front  of 
the  town,  ill  (Calculated  in  its  present  con- 
dition to  afford  protection,  and  without  a 
l^n  mounted  on  any  part 

The  monasteries  and  convents  partafie 
principally  of  the  Moorish  style  of  archi- 
tecture; and  chiefly  consfst  of  a  lofty  and 
ornamental  white  front,  terminating  in  the 
centre  ia  a  .^nrved  line  pediment,  contain- 
ing some  emblematical  religious  device ;  a 
square  tower  at  either  side,  with  circular- 
headed  windows,  black  quoins,  cornices, 
belting  courses,  &c.  and  surmounted  by 
Turkish  or  Arabic  turrets.  The  rear  pre- 
sents nothing  more  than  a  plain  building  of 
rough  masonry. 

The  Jesuits*  college  was  originally  a  fine 
and  graceful  structure,  but  now  partly  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation ;  such  psrts  as  still  re- 
roam  habitable  have  been  converted  into 
Kremment  offices  and  king's  stores.  This 
Udiog  ia  situated  on  an  eminence,  to- 
wards the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  has 
an  impoabg  appearance; 


Oaring  our  perambulations  through  thi^ 
little  city,  the  only  interruption  to  the  pU- 
Cfd  stillness  of  the  evening  Was  the  tint- 
ling  of  guitars,  which  procevded  from-  al- 
most every  house,  and  appeared  to  i)e  the 
general  pastime  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
night-ftill  the  Portuguese  seldom  go  abroad, 
tlje  few  we  met  were  wrapped  iip  in  large 
blue  cloaks^  and  walking  with  an  ain  of 
the  most  solemn'  gravity,  About  .ten 
o'clock  we  returned  on  board,  but  early  on 
tlie  ensuing  morning  again  proceeded  on 
shore.*  This  being  market-day>-  the  pea- 
santry  were  crowding  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  inland  with  various  articles  of  provi- 
sion,  consisting. of  butter,  eggs,  poultrv, 
&c.  which  were  to  be  had  remarksbly 
cheap.  The  men  exhibited  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hardy  mountaineer,  intired 
to  tiie  fatigues  of  toilsome  Uud  tafl>ortoUs 
industry.*  Cleanliness,  good  order,  and 
contentment  seemed  to  characterice.  4he 
%vomen,  whose  peculiarity  of  dress,.  heaU<^ 
i^pearance,  and  apparent  artlessnes^  of 
manners,  give  them  an  air  of  the  most  i%- 
teresting  rustic  3imp1icity. 
■    -       Its  of  Fay 


The  fnhabitants^ 


yal,  and'  the  A- 
zfnres  in  general,  enjoy  a  life  of  the  most 
social  and  domestic  happiness,  and  are  far 
superior  both  in  elegance  of  manners  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  to  the  generality  of 
Portuguese  resident  on  the  Continent  jof 
Europe.  On  proceeding  a  short.disUqe^ 
into  the  interior,  the  >cenery  fiMly  justifiefl 
my  prepossesaibn  on  landing,  fhe  luxi^ 
riant  evergreen  Faya  (from  which  the  it- 
land  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name)  grows 
unheeded,  in  almost  every  direction.  Tt)» 
gardens  possess  a  combined  assemblage  of 
Tropical  and  European  trees ;  that  oftHe 
American  Consul  (Mr.  Dabney)  was -a 
perfect  little  paradise,  presenting  the  int^ 
esting  novelty  of  the  orange  and  banaai^ 
flourishing  lu  the  same  boil,  beside^  the  aor 
pie  and  other  fruits  of  common  ^aglisn 
growth.  The  different  compartments  were 
enclosed  by  hedges  of  geranium  bearing  a 
full'blowo  scarlet  blossom,  in  appearance 
particularly  rich  and  beautiful. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  dfapeaed 
to  embark  in  the  eame  eauae  which  led 
our  author  into  so  many  disasters,  we 
would  recommend  bis  volnme  to  their 
moat  serioua  consideration.  Indepen- 
dently «f  iht  infornatioD  It  oommuoi- 
ctttes  concerning 'the  prospects  which 
(apparently)  inevitably  Await  the  BritiA 
military'  adventurer  td  Senth  •  Amertea^ 
It  contains  ^tnatiy  "'valuable  particulate 
relative  to  the  state  of  West  Indtanr  Sn^ 
ei^y  and  manners;  #hlch  cannM'fail  to 
interest  genenlreaders,' '  '    *  ' 
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and  of  trae  oroaneiit  of  compoMtioii. 
The  "  Gnubmar  of  Rhetoric**  eoBibU 
of  aeveii  books,  the  plao  and  w^cct  of 
whiob  o«r  aotbor  bat  stated  witb  sach 
penpieaity  and  fidalitf,  that  we  ahall 
adopt  hit  ttatemeat  as  oar  own. 

Rhetoridsns  have  ososllj  introdaccd 
their  pupiU  to  a  kaowledf  e  of  their  art,  by 
some  history  of  the  ori^n  and  progreH  of 
laugusee.  Accordingly^  iu  this  Folume. 
the  author  his  followed  a  precedent,  whtcti 
the  world  has  long  approved.  The  firtt 
book  treats  of  the  origin  and  stroctare  of 
tboae  external  aigns,  which  are  used,  as 
names,  attributes,  or  sctiooa  of  objects; 
or  to  oeoote  the  rarioos  operations  of  the 
Bientsl  faculties,  with  which  it  is  oor  boai- 
ness  to  become  acquainted. 

The  second  l>ook  treats  of  the  principles 
of  general  grammar ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  principles  upon  which  pbilovopbicsl 
grammsrisns  have  attempted  to  diacrimi- 
Dste  snd  classify  the  component  parts  of 
human  speech,  whether  spokeo  or  writtca. 
An  examination  of  the  nature  snd  chsrac* 
ter  of  the  use  which  gives  law  to  laagnaae* 
naturally  followed  the  "  Principles  ol  Ge- 
nersl  Grammsr,*"  and  led  tt  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  nature  and  use  of  verbal  criti- 
cism, with  its  principal  rules  or  csooos.  by 
which,  in  ail  oor  decuions,  we  ooght  to  be 
directed.  And  in  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  object  has  tieeo  to  exercise  the 
understanding  snd  natural  sensibility  of  the 
pupil,  by  the  exhibition  of  what  baa  pleased 
or  (displeased  critics  iu  the  perusal  of  the 
best  models  of  literary  composition.  It  is 
presumed,  that  young  minda  will  thus  lie- 
gin  to  think  and  feel  for  themselves;  and, 
by  the  directions  they  receive  a^oire  oon- 
fldence  in  their  own  powers,  of  spprovinjg^ 
or  dirspproviog  whatever  fall  ouder  their 
general  reasonings,  in  the  higher  qualities 
of  composition.  True  criticism  will  teacb 
the  student,  how  he  may  escape  those 
errors  and  mistakes,  to  which  be  naay  be 
exposed,  either  from  not  anderstsndiog,  or 
from  misspplying  her  estsblished  ralea. 
But  to  reooer  her  assistance  most  efiectual, 
the  author  has  dwelt  very  fully  ou  the 
principles  of  grsmmatical  purity,  as  it  res- 
pects DarbarismSf  solecisms,  idiotisosa,  vul- 
garisms, impropriety  in  phraae^  and  as  it 
teaches  precision  of  expression  in  speech  or 
writing. 

The  nature  and  stracture  of  sentencea^ 


A  Grammar  ^f  Rhetoric  and  PoUta 
JdimrtOwre  ;  domprebendiag  the  princi- 
ples of  Language  of  Style,  the  Elements 
of  Taste  and  Criticism ;  with  Rules  for 
the  Study  of  Composition  and  Bloqneoct : 
niottrated  by  appropriate  examples,  se- 
lected chiefly  from  the  British  Claaakas 
for  the  use  of  schools  or  private  instnic- 
tion.  By  Alexsnder  Jamieson.  lamo. 
0s.  Law  and  WhitUker,  London,  181& 

This  work  is  all  it  pretends  to  be ; 
and  that  is  no  tmall  commendation  in 
the  pretent  day,  when  so  many  books 
ittne  from  the  prttt,  the  title  pagea  of 
which  are  frequently  at  variance  with  • 
their  contentt.  Mr.  Jamietbn  it  already 
advantageously  known  at  the  editor  of 
several  valuable  tcbool  books;  and  he 
has  eonferred  upon  students  no  tmall 
benefit,  by  offering  to  their  notice  the 
work  now  under  consideration.  It  it 
detigned  to  tucceed,  in  the  course  of 
education»  the  ttndy  of  English  Gram* 
mar.  At  that  period^  our  author  truly 
femarkty  the  young  ttudent  is  most 
likely  to  enter  with  vigour  upon  the 
study  of  a  branch  of  education,  which 
It  deemed  essential,  in  onr  public  semi' 
naries,  to  form  the  mind  ror  engaging 
in  the  active  concerns  of  life. — **  It  is 
then  that  he  should  be  taught  that  a 
minute  and  trifling  atudy  of  words  alone, 
and  an  oatentatious  and  deceitful  display 
of  ornament  and  pomp  of  expression, 
must  be  exploded  from  nis  eomposiUont, 
if  he  wonla  value  tubttance  rather  than 
ahew,  and  good  sense  as  the  foundation 
of  all  good  writing.  The  principles  of 
aonnd  reason  must  then  be  emploved  to 
tame  the  impetuoaity  of  youthful  feel- 
ing, and  direct  the  attention  to  simpli- 
city, so  esaential  to  all  true  ornament." 

In  the  proaecution  of  this  plan,  Afr. 
Jamieson  has^  throughout  his  work, 
first  laid  down  the  prindplet  or  rulet  of 
legitimate  rhetoric,  of  which  he  pro- 
pgtet  to  give  popular  iUuttrations :  his 
views,  in  these  illustratiom,  are  next 
confirmed  by  appropriate  examples;  and 
finally*  as  these  examplea  or  iUnttrationa 
furnished  analyses  or  corollsries,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  them  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  thestudenfa  goodtaste. 


the  general  principles  of  penpicaity,  and  the 
harmony  of  periods,  which  are  illustrated 
iu  the  third  book,  have  nafolded  nwner- 
oos  errors  to  be  aroided  in  the  structvre  of 
sentences,  aud  the  arraogemeat  of  single 
words.  The  qualities  of  noity  sod  strength 
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in  thetlri|Ctare  oTMotenoeto  hare  gathered 
■roQod  them  a  lerict  of  ralei,  which,  if 
applied  to  the  exerciaea  that  the  popM 
thoald  be  rcqnired  to  wnle,-  cannot  fiiil  to 
enlighten  bia  mind,  and  goteni  hit  jadgw 
ment,  in  the  principlea  and  practice  of 
compotition.  It  was  neceiaary,  howerer« 
toihowshow  mnch  perapicnityoflangaage 
and  ityle^  edntriboted  to  the  elegance  of 
classical  compositions  and  eloquence;  and, 
aceofdingly,  this  matter  is  treated  precisely 
as  Dr.  Campbeirhas  treated  it,  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric.  No  writer  has  yet 
excelled  Dr.  Blair,  in  bis  Inminoos  views 
of  the  Harmony  of  Periods;  and  these 
▼iews  we  hare  emliodted  in  this  grammar. 

In  book  fourth,  the  principal  rhetorical 
tigorea,  are  treated  at  great  length,  and 
illustrated  by  copious  exsroples,  without, 
however,  encumbering  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  with  catalogoea,  from  the  ancient  en- 
tics,  of  other  6gores  partly  grammstical 
and  partly  rlietorical,  which  would  have 
furnished  little  instruction,  and  less  amuse* 
meat.  For  it  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  task 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors  of  youth,  to 
render  their  precepts  engaging,  by  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  the  charms  of  genuine 
ornament.  This,  however,  is  an  inferior 
merit,  when  compared  with  the  chasteness 
and  morality  which  should  distinguish  ex- 
amples and  illustrations,  selected  for  youth. 
The  principles  of  virtue  and  honour,  of 
deKcacy  and  refined  taste,  are^  it  is  hoped, 
inculcated  throughout  these  examples,  with 
that  assiduity,  which  will  entitle  the  author 
to  the  humble  reputation  of  having  la- 
bouifd  to  improve  in  those  for  whom  be 
wrote,  the  important  habits  of  a  religious 
education. 

In  book  fifth,  the  nature  of  taste,  and  the 
aourcesof  its  pleasures,  compiled  from  Dr. 
Blair's  Lectures,  partly  from  Lord  K«mes*s 
Elements  of  Criticism,  and  agreeable  to 
A1ison*s  Emays  on  Taate^  have  betn  set  in 
aucfa  ligfata,  aa  may  enable  the  youthful 
mind  to  attain  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  productions  of  genius,  in  poetry, 
sculpture,  or  painting.  A  correct  percep- 
tion of  the  excellencies  of  composition  and 
eloquence,  is  closely  connected  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  young  student,  on  being  made 
neqnaittted  with  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate die  standard  of  taste,  so  far  from 
learning  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment,  is  taught  to  investigate  the 
grounds  upon  which  those  principles  are 
supported,  and  In  comparing  them  with 
ihe  simpte  dietatea  of  his  own  mind,  to 
fornix  from  the  Tarious  sources  which  read- 
ing and  reflection  may  afibcd  him,  the  ele- 
asenti  of  rearing  lor  himself  i^  ataodaid  of 


I,  to  which;  in  more  matured  life,  he 
may  refer  such  productions  of  the  fine  sits, 
or  of  polite  literature,  as  fiill  under  his  ob« 
servation. 

Book  sixth,  sppropriated  to  the  general 
characters  of  style,  treats  first,  of  the  dif- 
fuse and  concise  styles  of  composition ;  se- 
condly»  of  the  dry,  plain,  neat,  eleguit,  and 
flowing  stvles;  thirdly,  of  thesiqipk;,  af- 
fected, ana  vehement  styles ;  and  then  gives 
directions  for  forming  style.  Of  what  im- 
portance the  illustrations  and  examples 
of  these  several  styles  must  be  in  the  com- 
position of  (hemes,  it  is  superfluoas  here 
to  apeak.  The  remaining  chapters  of  tiook 
VI.  are  devoted  to  •*  The  Conduct  of  • 
Discourse  in  all  its  parts;**— to  Historical 
Writing,—  Annals, —  Memoirs,— Biogra- 
phy,—Philosophical  writing,— Dialogue,— 
and  £pi0lohiry  correspondence. 

In  book  seventh,  the  origin  and  different 
kinds  of  poetry  are  handled  more  with  a 
view  to  form  the  pupiPs  taste  for  the  study 
of  poetry,  than  to  inspire  him  with  the 
thirst  of  reaping  fame  in  the  doubtful  field 
Of  poetic  composition.  Yet  to  those  whoso 
genius  mny  lesd  them  that  way,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  poetic  composition,  of  its  several 
styles,  and  of  the  ornaments  which  it  ad- 
mits, cannot  fail  to  prove  useful. 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  treats  of 
pronunciation,  or  delivery,  as  It  respects, 
chiefly,  public  speaking;  and  here,  as  in 
book  VI.  and  Vll.  the  labours  of  the  an* 
thor*s  predecessors  have  chiefly  furnished 
principles  and  illustrations. 

Although  Mr.  Jamieaon  has  acknow- 
ledged  his  obligationa  to  the  previoua 
laboora  of  Doctors  Campbell  and  Biair^ 
Lord  Karnes,  and  Mr,  Aliaon,  he  ia  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  copyial.  Ho 
has  selected  with  judgment,  and  ar«« 
ranged  with  perapicuity,  and  his  ilhn- 
trationa  appear  to  us  well  adapted  to 
illustrate  bis  precepta.  We  know  of  oo 
similar  work,  combining  so  much  use* 
ful,  and,  indeed,  elegant  instruction,  in 
a  volume  of  such  reasonable  price.  By 
the  aid  of  a  clear,  but  ckiae  type,  our 
^uthor  has  snccseeded  in  compresatag 
into  three  hundred  and  seveDty-threo 
duodecimo  pagea,  what  aome  elet«r 
hook  makers  would  have  diffosed  through 
two  bulky  octavo  volumes. 


The  Satred  Edict ;  containing  Sixteea 
Maxims  of  the  Emperor  Kang  He,  am- 
plified 1^  hia  son  the  Emperor  Yoog^ 
Ching;  together    with    a  Paraphnno 
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on  the  whole,  by  %  Mandarin.  Tfan»> 
«  lated  from  the  Chinese  origfTiaf,  and  iH 
^    fuitrated  with  Notei.    By  the  Hev,  iVM- 

ttam  Milne,   Proteataot  Mimooar/  at 

Malacca.  '  Svo.  Ts.  6d.    Black,  Kinga- 

bury  aud  Co.  London,  1817. 

Tub  Chinese  are  an  exlrtK>rdinary 
people rftnd  thoagfh  their indefatig^ile 
msterian,  Du  Halde,  hte  done  intich 
towards  making  known  their  (loKpical 
and  ci?il  history,  religion  and  literature ; 
yet,,  until  the  present  tinie»  their  moral 
and  religions  writings  have,  in  a  gr^aH 
degiee,  been  as  *<  sealed  books*'  to  £n- 
ropeans.  Sir  George  Staunton  first 
commnnicated  the  penal  code  of  Cbiia 
in  an  English  dress,  and  the  learned 
and  pious  author  of  this  work  has  con- 
ferred an  additional  favour  on  literatut*e 
in  his  translation  of  the  **  Sacred 
Edict." 

The  Sixteen  Maxims  which  form  the 
groand  work  of  this  book,  were  deU* 
Vered,  in  an  edict,  by  the  Emperor 
Kang  He,  the  second  of  the  present 
.dynasty,  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
Their  nature,  and  the  mode  ii^  which 
they  are  promulgated  to  the  people,  are 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Milne. 
'  These  maxims,  each  of  which,  in  the 
original,  containaset  eo  charactersor  word% 
were  neatly  written  oat  ou  small  tlipi  of 
wood,  and  placed  in  the  public  offices, 
where  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day. 

The  Emperor  Yopng-Ckingf  the  son  itnd 
successor  of  Mmtg-Ue^  wise^  considering 
that  the  conciseness  of  these  maxims  wodld 
nefses^anly  prevent  their  general. utility, 
wrote  an  AmpUficttHen  of  them,  which  be 
published  in  th^  second  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  ordered  it  to  be  read  publicfy  to  the 
people,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  Of  each 
month. 

The  style  of  Ywm^-Onng'i  publiearfbn, 
tiMUgh  not  so  concise  as  that  of  the  auciHit 
Chinese  books,  is  yet  considered  claasidst ; 
but,  from  its  asUficial  structure  and  the 
^ngth  of  the  paragraphs  <or  peiiods^  it:  is 
above  the  capacities  of  inost  qf.thof^  who 
have  had  but  a  common  eduyati<)n»  Henc^ 
though  classically  written,  the  work  was 
ttiX  calcuTatM  to  produce'  all  Hic'^eneA 
intended  }  in  as  much  ss  the  hiwer  Classes 
of  people,  even  in  countries  th^  most  en- 
lightened, both  by  religion  snd  9cience,,do 
«oC  generi^lly  profit  by  books  of  high  classic 
Undef  tb^  bflumids  of  Uhis  coii^ic- 
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tion,  Wmg-fffw-po,  MipflrinieDdent  of  the 
saltrevenoe  in  the  province  of*SA«i|  S^ 
wrote  *  paiaphrase  on  the  whole  book  and 
•implifled.  the.  stykf.  By  nnmerous  pro- 
verbs, quaint  s^ymgs,  oolioqnial  phraso, 
and  proviqclslisBm  be  reudered  the  sense 
easy,  aiAl  the  style  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple; for  in  everv  connlry  w«  fisMl,  that 
these.  cinSlitieS,  tboligh  not  npficoved  bf 
the  learned,  take  much  with  plhcffB,  and 
have  a  certain  point  and  Ibice  which 
would,  in  some  measure  be  lost,  were  the 
same  ideas  expressed  m  a  more  degant 
and  finished  style. 

Thc^  practice  of  publicW  explaining  the 
laws  to  the  people  of  China,  commaiced 
In  the  dynsjsty  of  dan^'i^  which  time, 
pait  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  only  was 
devotsd  to  that  poipose.  At  present  the 
liTw  Is  read,  or  sboold  t>e  read,  twioe  a 
month,  VIS.  dn  the  first  and  fifleeulh.  The 
toanner  of  it  is  as  Mlowsb— Early  on  the 
first  and  fiftetoth  of  every  moon,  the  civil 
and  military  officen,  dremed  in  their  mi- 
fonn,  meet  m  a  clean,  apnciotts,  public 
hall.  The  siiperintendaiit  who  ia  called 
Le€  iSsMg-,  calls  alond  ''stand  fofth  io  fiks.** 
They  do  so,  according  to  their  rank :  be 
then  says,  **  kneel  thrice^  and  tiow  the 
head- nine  thnes.'*  They  kneel,  nad  bow 
to  the  ground,  If  ith  their  lisces  towards  a 
platform^  on  which  ia  placed  a  board  with 
the  Empdror*B  name.  Ele  next  calls  alond 
"  rise  and  retire-**  They  rise,  and  all  go 
to  a  hall,  or  kind  of  chapel,  where  the  law 
is  nsosliy  read ;  and  where  the  smlitaiy 
and  people  are  assembled,  ttandittg  roond 
in  silence. 

The  LHJS&hg  then  says,  «*  rcspectfWy 
commence.**  The  Sze-fdang'Smmg^  oron- 
tdr,  advancing  towards  an  ilioenae  altar, 
knCeels ;  reverently  takes  up  the  Imnrd  on 
which  the  maxim  appointed  Ibr  the  day  is 
written,  and  aacenda  a  irtage  with  it.  An 
old  man  receives  the  bosrd,  and.  puts  it 
down  on  Ihe  atage^  fronting,  thie  pet^pk^ 
1  hen,  commanditog  silence  with  a  wooden 
jrattle  which  he  canriea  ia  bis^  fauid,  he 
k^ieels  and  reads  it  When  he  baa  tnislied 
the  Le^4k^  ciHs  out,  *^  loiplaln  anch  a 
sedfon,  br  nnx:im,  ^  the  sacred  edict.*' 
The  orator  ateada  hp,  <and  givea  0k  aeaae. 
Ita  reading  and  eniouodiBg  oth^  parts  of 
the  Ikw,  the's^om  ^rmS  art  dbh  dfaaerred. 

The  m6ral\h)ctfibesittiipreeept9beia 
taught  arp  those, of  the  school  of  Cbn- 
fuciua,  or  of  the.  ^eet  of  the  learned. 
The  philosoplicrs  of  .this  sect,  oUac^  the 
days  of  CboOfCsortsxQ-  aad  Ching-Cas^ 
(in  .  the  twelfth  otcMbiiy»)'  wht  paM- 

C rased  .most  bf   thn.anlitet 
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eratad  ftpm  the  ^iotple  philotophj  of 
[)eir  master,  to  the  extreme  of  acepti<« 
hiin ;  afti-r  ridiculing:  the  idea  of  i,  cr^' 
led  Deity,.yet  imable  to  g[iv.e  clear  and 
t'finite  y^^ws  of  the'uopreated^^pro- 
tfssing  great  regard  for  truth,  yet  coolly, 
oubtJDg  of,  almbat,  every,  ihiog;  apdy 
ke  their  JMiciept  Greqiaa  brethren,  ex-, 
osing  the  absordily  of  idolatry,  yei 
erving  the  scene  and  joining  in  it.  The 
lorality  6f  the  Sacred  Edict  is  valnable 
s  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
ery  defective,  and  is  generally  enforced 
y  motives  ,dravKn  fr^pi  np.  highen«ource 
lan  self  love  or  aelf  intert^t     In  sMt 

Tt  w  a  mere  poHtienl  moraKty,  foundH 
ti  no  just  vie^  of  mairs  relation  to  hin 
rreat  Creator.  Ai  for  the  final  destinies 
r  man,  it  scarcely  recognizes  them;  and 
ertainly  does  not  profess  to  make  them  an 
bject.  Political  goveniment  is  Its  ne  pf^s 
itrt:  the  centre  ib  which  alt  iu  fiiif^ 
leet,  and  the  circle  beyond  whi^h  ihey  do'! 
ot  extend.  Wherever  it\omnif'nctiither«- 
:  is  sure  to  end.  To  rompAre  this  philoso- 
by,  and  this  morality,  with  those  of  The 
tospel  of  Jesits,  woold  be  like  placing  the 
ini  taper  in  competition  with  the  meridian' 
uu. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  Ibis  coriops. 
peeiinen  of  Chinese  morality  are,  The 
>uties  of  Cliilciren  and  Brothers,«-*Re8- 
ect  for  ,|ii9d>T4  "T  ^oncor^^  f^^^9V^ 
iieighboaiM«f-lnporla^e  a(  HwbaDdry 
—the  Value  of  Economy—^cadenteal 
^arning^^False  Relifi^n  exposed— ^-On 
he  Knowfedge  of  the  Laws— lllti^tra* 
ions  of  the  principles  of  Good  Breed- 
Qg— Iraportaoce  of  ,^tl£tndiiD^  '^o"  the 
9sential  OQeiipaliQoarT*Tb«JoiUrii.ctiQn 
i  Yoatb^The  Bvil  of  False  Acensing 
^The  consequence  of  Hiding  Dt^sert- 
rs—Tht  payment  of  ibe  Taxes— The 
eressity'of ,  ^llrpa^ing,  .Tiplibery  and 
Theft,  and  the  Imporiance  of  Settling 
Lnimosities« 

>V^.  ,§han  extract ,  fiie  ficjst .  Blaxim^ 
lith  its.  AaiplificaiioBy  and..ia  f«i^aiQt 
rom  the  paraphrase  on  it,  as  a  apeci« 

nen  of  Chinese  morality.' 

•      J' ' 

if  AXiM  FuuT*— Pay  just  regaf;0  to  FiUsl 
and  Fraternal  Datie^  in  onder  tu  xiire 
due  importaaca  to  the  Relatsans  of  Dfew 

'  ABCPLirtCATlOir.  , 

Our sacised fether,  ilie.beMiraileiit  Em* 
«ror,  reigned  sixtyiona  yeara^  knitjitcd 
*is  ancestors  i'lHMoiified  kla  pafftnts}  bia; 


filisl  piety,  naa  iaexhaiHtible.  He  com- 
menled  on  tbe  UMou^Mng^  explained  the 
texti  clearly  unfolded  tbe  doctrioest  Ms 
precise  design  was,  by  filial  piety,  to  goviera 
ihe  empire ;  hence  the  Sacred  Edict  coq- 
bieoces  with  filial  and  frsternal  duties.  In- 
trusted with  dis  mighty  concerns,  and 
refiectiiig  on  past  adinonitious,  we*  ha  ire 
diffusely  explained  the  sense  of  his  instnio- 
tionsy  and  now  commence  by  proclaiming 
I  be  doctrines  of  Qlial  and  fraternal  duty  to 
you,  soldifrs  and  people. 

Filial  piety  is  (founded  on]  the  unalter- 
able fitHtutes  of  heaven,  the  corresponding 
operations  of  eartb,  and  the  common  obli- 
gations of  all  people.  Have  those  who  are 
void  of  filial  piety  never  reflectted  on  tbe 
natural  affections  of  parents  to  their  chil- 
li ren? 

Elefore  leaving  the  parental  boaon^  if 
hungry,  you  could  not  feed  yourselves;  if 
fold,  you  could  not  put  on  clothes.  Parents 
judge  by  the  voice,  and  examine  the  fea-  * 
tares  of  their  children ;  their  smiles  create 
joy  j  their  keeping  grief.  On  beginning  to 
walk  they  leave  not  their  steps;  when  sick» 
attempts  to  ajeep  or  eat  are  in  vain ;  thus 
nourishing  and  teaching  them.  When 
they  come  to  years  they  give  them  wives^ 
nnd  settle  tbem  in  business,  exhausting 
their  minds  by  planning,  and  their  strength 
by  labour.  Parental  virtue  is  triily  great 
and  exbaustless  as  that  of  heaven  i 

The  son  of  miin  that  would  recompense 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  tbe  fevours  of  his 
parents,  should  at  home  exhaust  bis  whole 
heart;  abroad  exert  bis  wliole  strength. 
Watch  over  his  person,  practise  economy^ 
dihgently  labour  fbr,  and  dutifully  nourisnw 
them.  Let  him  not  gamble,  drink,,  quar- 
rel, or  privately  iioard  up  riches  for  His 
own  family!  Though  his  external  msn- 
ners  may  not  be  perfect,  yet  there  should 
be  abundant  siiicerlly !  Let  as  enlarge  a 
little  here:  as  for  example,  what  Tiong* 
tig0  says  ^  to  move  anbecomi^gly  is  un- 
filHil;  to  serve  tbe  pnnoe  without  fidelity, 
is  un  filial ;  to  act  disrespectfully  as  a  Man- 
darin, is  unfilial;  to  be  incinceretoafrieod 
is-nnfiUel;  to  be  cowardly  in  battle,  is  also 
unfilisl.**  These  things  are  all  compre- 
bended  in  tbe  duty  of  an  obedient  ton,. 


•  IF#9  the  orifiaai  vord  CAtn  dues  not  pro* 
pcrly  signify  ^be  first  penoo  plural  of  tbe  per- 
sonal proDOMD  ;  it  .is  a  proooub  used  by  tbe 
Emperor  alone  w ben  speiking  of  himself  la 
tbe  siogolar;  were  any  other  person  to  use  tt; 
he  iroeTd  saltfeet  hliiitalf  to  paawhmcOI.  Bat 
not  knoirlDgaay'  syaoaimaaa  Bagitsb  woad^af 
tbe  slogalar  aniMber,  tbe  irat  peissa  plwal^ 
Qsed  in  a  ttmHfjf  style^  seemed  tlie  bastf  and 
dia  is  ffsndmd  bylt?«feefha«e  tUa«aaila> 
tioB.  •«"»» 
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Agtin,  the  father*!  ddeel  eon  is  ttiled 
Ttceroy  of  the  funilv;  and  the  yoonger 
brotbert  [after  the  fatner*a  death]  ^ve  him 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Auntly  rape* 
rior. 

Daily,  in  going  oat  and  coming  in, 
whether  in  small  or  great  affain»  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family  must  ask 
bis  perniission.  In  eating  and  drinking* 
they  must  give  him  the  preference ;  in  con- 
versation, yield  to  hnn;  in  walking,  keep 
a  little  behind  him ;  in  sitting  and  standing, 
take  the  lower  place.  These  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  doty  of  younger  brothers.  Even 
a  stranger,  ten  years  older  than  mysel(  I 
would  serve  as  an  elder  brother ;  if  one, 
five  vears  older,  I  wouM  walk  with  my 
shouiders  a  little  behind  bis ;  how  much 
more  then  ought  I  to  act  thoa  towards  him 
who  is  of  the  same  blood  with  mysclfl 
Therefore,  uodulifuloeis  to  parents  and  un- 
brotherly  conduct  are  intimately  connected. 
To  serve  parents  and  elder  brothers  are 
things  equally  important.  The  dutiful 
child  will  also  be  the  a£fectiottate  brother ; 
the  dutiful  child  and  affectionate  brother 
will,  in  the  country,  be  a  worthy  memt)er 
of  the  community ;  in  the  camp,  a  feithfiil 
and  t>o1d  soldier.  You,  soldiers  and  people^ 
know  that  children  should  act  filially,  and 
brothers  fraternally ;  but  we  are  ansioua 
lest  the  thing,  l>eooming  common  to  you, 
should  not  be  examined,  and  yon  thus 
trespass  the  bounds  of  the  human  relationa. 
If  you  can  feel  genuine  remorw,  springing 
from  an  upright  h<sart,  then  exert  your 
whole  strength;  from  one  filial  and  fnter- 
nal  though^  proceed  by  gradations,  till 
every  thought  be  of  the  same  stamp.  Do 
not  affect  mere  empty  externals.  Do  not 
overlook  the  minotis.  Do  not  boy  fame 
and  purchase  flsttery.  Be  not  diligent  at 
first  and  slothful  afterwards.  Then,  pro- 
bably, the  dutica  of  filial  piety  and  bro- 
therly affection  may  bt  attended  to.  For 
the  undutiftil  and  unbrotherly,  the  nation 
has  a  common  pnnishment;  but  punish- 
oent  can  restram  only  those  evils^  the 
traces  of  which  become  manifest ;  what  is 
done  in  secret  is  not  cognizable  by  Uw. 
Should  you  !>e  void  of  removM,  and  throw 
yonnelvea  into  contempt,  onr  heart  coold 
not  endure  it.  Theretbre  warnings  are 
often  repeated.  Perhsp^  yon,  soldiers 
nnd  people,  will  reiMxe  our  wish,  renovate 
and  exalt  your  character;  and  each  carry 

o  '^Fsrbapi^*'  this  BM>d€  of  csprcstion  is 
v»y  common  amoof  tks  CbinBia.  Thry  sel- 
dom a^bm  or  deny,  do«alical|y»  bat  prsfer 
to  txprnm  thtmsdvcs  |n  #  way  which  they 
think,  iodiflstni.gfaalar  modfity  wrA  setf^ift- 
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to  the  ntnoBl,  the  dnties  of  chiMrea  and 
brotberk  How  lovely  the  virtue  of  the 
sages,  which  aroae  f^om  the  homo  rda- 
tiona!  Bvcu  the  doctrines  of  Fwow  nnd 
Shum^  extended  not  beyond  filial  nnd  fra- 
ternal duty!  Mumg-int  said,  ''were  all 
dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  respectfhi  to 
their  elder  brothen,  under  heaven  tliere 
would  he  rest**  Soldiers  and  people!  do 
not  view  this  as  a  mere  common-place  nd- 
drem. 

[CmOmnt  six  kmdred   mm 
t] 
SKlrmetftmn  the  Psrmpkrmu  on  lAs  4 

Let  ns  first  take  the  doetrinea  of  fifinl 
piety  and  fraternal  aflfection,  aad  diaeome 
of  them  in  the  hearing  of  all  yon  people. 
Well,  what  then  la  filial  piety?  It  ta grant 
indeed  1  In  heaven  abovc^  in  earth  bdov, 
and  among  men  placed  between,  there  is 
not  one  that  exclodea  this  doetrine.  Well, 
how  is  this  proved?  Becnuae  fliini  piety 
is  the  Itfeath  of  harmony.  Obaerve  the 
heavens  and  the  earth!  If  they  did  not 
liarmoniae^*  how  cooM  they  prodoce  nnd 
nooriah  so  great  multitudes  of  crenlares? 
If  man  do  not  practise  filial  piety*  be  loaes 
[his  resemblance  to]  the  harmoBy  of  natnre 
"—how  then  can  he  be  accounM  man  ? 


f  In  works  of  great  moment,  the  Clnncsi 
frcqa«ntl>  nnmber  the  chsradera.  Mawyof 
them  have  a  veneration  for  the  words  of  Ihdr 
language,  equal  to  what  the  Jews  are  said  to 
have  bad  for  the  Hebrew  lefters.  Reocc  they 
never  use  any  paper  on  wbich  thdr  charaden 
or  pvinted|  aa  waste  paper*  or  for 


•  The  natnre  of  the  harsMmy  here  alluded 
to,  is  not  easily  nadcrrtood.  The  Idee  ii 
fonodcd  on  the  theories  of  the  Chinese  con- 
coroiDg  the  system  of  the  nBivctae,  and  the 
laws  of  nature.  Thdr  notions  on  these  awh. 
jects  are  eatreasely  ohsenre  and  nnmilafarleij. 
They  ascribe  penonnllty  to  the  viaiMe  haaecna 
and  tbe  earth ;  and  snppoas  that,  in  the  pen- 
dnction  of  creatures,  there  in  a  certain  eo»* 
ymdkm  of  tbe  heavens  and  the  earth,  sane 
what  analofotti  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  gcneratioa  of  aaiaMls.  Hence  it  b  oflcn 
said,  **  heaven  and  earth  are  the  parents  of  all 
thinn  ;**  and  '*  heaven  is  the  fother,  mmd  earth 
the  mothifr,  of  all  things  ;'*  and  <«  heaven  co- 
van  and  earth  prodnees.**  With  respect  to 
this  csnJaacCloa,  the  lAt^km  saya,  •*  In  the 
fint  month  of  the  spring,  tLe  celestial  air 
descends,  and  tbe  terrestrial  air  ascends ;  then 
a  ynnelfon  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  takes 
place,  by  which  nature  Is  tet  ia  awlion  and 
ceased  to  vegetate.**  IVobsMv  they.may  SMsn 
by  these  expreetions,  certain  laws  inhcrat  in 
the  phrslcal  nntverse,  by  whidi  the  proportasaa 
of  eold  aad  heat,  rain  and  wind,  Ibc  itc;  are 
soregnhitsd,  aa  to  produce  nil  thiega  in  their 
piopsr*tima}  fnidne^tnantity* 
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Let  at  DOW  take  the  ardent  affection  of 
the  hearty  end  the  yeariiingi  of  the  bowels 
of  your  parenli  towards  you,  and  enlarge 
OD  them  a  little — When  you  hung  in  their 
tender  enibrace»  were  you  hungry  ?  You 
yourself es  knew  not  to  eat  food;— Were 
you  cold }  You  yourselves  knew  not  to  put 
ou  clothes.  Your  aged  father  and  mother 
observed  the  features  of  your  facc^  and 
listened  to  the  sound  of  year  Toice.  Did 
you  smile?  They  were  delighed.  Did 
you  weep?  They  were  unhappy.  Did 
you  begin  to  walk  ?  They  followed  at  your 
heels*  step  by  step.  If  you  had  the  least 
degree  of  illness,  then  their  sorrow  was 
ioezpressibfe.  Tea  was  not  tea ;  rice  was 
not  rice  to  them.*  They  waited  [wHb 
anxiety]  till  you  recoferad:  then  their 
minds  were  composed.  Their  eyes  were 
intent  on  you,  watching  your  growth  from 
year  to  year.  You  have  no  conception  of 
how  many  anxious  toils  they  bore»  and  of 
how  many  painfhl  apprehensions  they  en- 
dured, in  nourishing  and  in  educating  you. 
When  yon  grew  up  to  manhood,  they  gave 
you  a  wife  to  bear  you  a  aon.  They  waited 
in  expectation,  that  your  learning  should 
raise  yoo  to  fame.  They  btrove  to  lay  by 
a  little  property  to  enable  you  to  aet  up  in 
life.  N0W9  which  of  all  theae  things,  did 
not  require  the  heart  of  a  father  and  mo- 
ther? Can  this  kindnem  be  erer  fully  re- 
warded }  If  yoo  are  not  aware  of  the 
kindness  of  your  parents,  you  have  only  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  heartfelt tenoer- 
neaa  with  which  you  treat  your  own  chil- 
dren, and  then  yoo  will  know*  The  an* 
cients  said  wellt  **  Bring  op  a  child,  then 
you  will  knoiv  the  kindness  of  a  father  and 
mother.*"  But  if  you  indeed  know  the 
kindnen  of  your  parenta,  why  do  you  not 
i?o  and  exercise  filial  piety  towards  them  ? 
For  filial  piety  is  not  a  thing  difficult  to 
practige.  In  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
display  filial  aflteolioo»  soose  slept  on  the 
ice,  aome  cnt  the  thigh,  and  000  buried 
her  own  child.t    Thia  kind  of  service  it 


•  Thftt  is  they  1 
the  taste. 


I  not  rdisb  them,  or  know 


t  This  refers  to  three  persons  who,  it  is 
said,  remsrkably  distingiiiBlied  tbemselreB  in 
the  diteharce  of  filial  duty.  «<  One  Weplon  fAs 
ice,**  in  order  to  catch  a  certsio  fish  which  his 
mother,  when  Bick»  looged  to  eat.  Another 
cut  oa|  a  portion  of  flesh  from  his  own  ihigk^ 
to  mix  the  blood  with  the  medicine  which  was 
to  be  administered  to  his  mother ;  under  an 
ideo  that  it  would  prove  an  eftrctoal  cure, 
provided  she  knew  not  of  it.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  some  iu  China  at  the  present  dty^ 
who,  wben  their  parcntu  are  sick,  go  uot  into 
the  $eld«  at  mid-dsy,  worship  towards  heaven; 
•nd  cut  sitber  the  a^m  or  thigh,  to  mix  a  little 


would  be  difiicidtto  imitate;  oor  Is  it  ne- 
cessary  thus  to  act  in  order  that  it  may  bt 
denominated  filial  piety.  It  only  requires 
the  heart  and  thoughts  placed  on  your 
parents;  then,  all  will  be  well.  If  you 
really  would  recompense  their  kindness^ 
you  must  leave  nothine  undone  that  your 
powers  can  a<;complish  for  the  comfort  and 
service  of  the  aged.  Better  that  you  your* 
aelf  abould  have  little  to  eat  and  to  uae,  and' 
have  sufficiency  to  give  them  to  eat  and  to 
use;  and  [thus]  lessen  their  toils.  Yon 
must  not  gsmble,  nor  drink  wiue;  yon 
must  not  go  and  fight  with  persons ;  you 
must  not  privately  hoard  up  money  for 
yoursdf,  or  love  your  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  overlook  your  Aither  and  mother. 
What  if  your  external  motions  should  not 
exactly  accord,  that  will  l>y  no  means 
impede  the  bosinew:  internal  sincerity 
alone  Is  required;  then  you  will  be  sue* 
cesiful.  Suppose  [for  example]  yoo  can 
give  them  only  dally  coarse  vegetables  and 
dry  rice ;  yet  vsuse  them  to  eat  these  with 
pleasure:— this  then  is  filial  piety  and  obo« 
djence. 

We  shall  therefore  take  this  principle 
and  extend  its  application  to  other  things. 
Thus,  [to  give  a  few  instances]  if  in  your 
couduct,  you  be  not  correct  and  regular, 
this  is  throwing  contempt  upon  your  own 
tMkUes»  which  were  handed  down  to  yon 
from  your  parents:  this  is  not  filial  piety. 
When  doing  business  for  the  government* 
if  yoo  do  uot  exhaust  your  ideas,  and  exert 
your  strength;  or  if,  in  serving  the  prince, 
you  be  unfaithful,  this  is  just  the  same  as 
treating  your  parenta  ill :— this  is  not  filial 
piety.  In  the  situation  of  an  officer  of 
government,  if  you  do  not  act  well»  but 
provoke  the  people  to  scoff  aud  rail ;  thia 
Is  lightly  to  esteem  the  substance  handed 
down  to  yon  from  your  parents:— this  ia: 
not  filial  piety.  When  associatiog  with 
friends^  if,  in  speech  or  behaviour  yon  be' 
insincere*,  tliis  casts. disgrace  on  your  pa* 


of  their  own  blood  in  their  parentis  medldne.' 
«  A  third,  frurisff  Ur  eMdr  The  story  says 
that  this  woman  wss  very  poor,  had  an  only 
child,  and  an  aged  mother,  whose  teeth  were 
deesved  and  came  out,  so  that  she  eon  Id  eat 
nothing,  bat  sucked  the  bresiU  of  her  daugh- 
ter along  with  her  ehiM.  This  datlfal  daugh- 
ter, not  being  able  to  hire  a  nurse,  and  not 
liaving  milk  soAcieot  to  nonrish  both,  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  psrting  either  with 
her  mother  or  child.  She  resolved  on  the  let- 
ter: and,  while  digging  a  grSfe,  in  which  to 
bury  the  child  alive,  she  found  under  ground 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  which  heaven  bad 
deposited  there  as  a  reward  for  her  fiKal  piety. 
Thus  she  was  enabled  to  pravkte  both  for  her 
mother  and  child. 
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rents t-rtliia  it  DOt^fiUhl..pMjr.  If  yim» 
■oldierg,  ivbeii  tbe  army  goet  ont  tp  iMt- 
tie,  will  not  Tftliantly ,  aed  sternly  strive 
to.  advance  i  but  give  persons  ^occaston 
to  laugh  at  your 'cowardice (  this,  is  to 
def^rade  the  progeny  of  your  parents  i*-*- 
this  also  is  not  filial  piety.  In  the  present 
age  there  are  very  many  disobedient  chil- 
dren. If  their  parents  speak  a  word  to 
them«  they  instantly  put  on  a  surly  face; 
if  their  parents  scold  them,  they  pertly 
answer  sgain — if  called  to  the  cast,  ibey 
go  to,  tbe  west.  Agaiut  there  are  aome 
whose  wives  and  children  are  warmly 
clothed  and  fulljr  led,  while,  op  the  other 
hand,  their  parents  are  empty  arid  auffer 
hunger.  They  rush  into  misery,  and  em- 
barrass  and  disgrace  their  parents.  They 
themselves  transgress  tbe  Jaw,  and  their 
parents  are  involved^  and  brought  befpre 
tbe  magidrate.* 

It  la  needless  to  say  that  the  laws  of  so- 
perior  powers  will  not  tolerate  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons ;  but  their  own  children, 
bebolding  their  example^  will  follow  closely 
at  their  heels  imitating  them.  Only  ob- 
serve those  who  have  themselves  been  un- 
dutiful  and  disobedient;  where  did  they 
ever  bring  up  a  good  child  ?  Do  think  a 
little— will  you  stul  not  be  aroused  ? 


•  "  TMrparmOM  wre  UuooltfBdi'  Ice.  This 
arises  firom  the  peculiir  featarc  of  the  Chinese 
polity»  VIS.  that  of  mftkiog  persons  mntnally 
responsible  for  each  other^s  condact ;  and  of 
extending  the  conteqneneea  of  a  nian*s  trans- 
gression to  liis  neighboors ;  cspeeially  to  his 
relatives.  Hence  the  law  says,  *^  whosoever 
shall  plan  sedition  or  rebellion,  whether  pnt 
Into,  a^al  exeeatkm  or  not,  sbatl  all  of  them, 
without  dislhignishing  the  accessorist  from  tbe 
principals,  be  cot  in  pieces.  Tbe  father  and 
grandDabar  of  the  prtoci;polt,  their  sons  and 
gvandsoBSy  their  brothers,  and  all  who  dwell 
ander  fhs  same  roo^  withoat  distiactton  of 
sirpaasc— their  ancles  and.  nephews,  whether 
dwelling  with  them  or  not; , the  males  ansong 
them,  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards^  not 
cxceptiag  the  blind,  InmeyordecrspiCf  shMl 
all  he  beheaded.  Males  helongiag  to  them 
ander  (fteeo  years  of  age,  their  motheia« 
daaghtcrs,  wives  coBcabines  and  sisters; 
logether  with  tbe  whrcs  and  coacubincawf  their 
sons,  shall  all  be  dsliversd  aver  to  tbe  most 
meritorioas  offioen  of  state,  be  domenie 
slaves,  and  their  whole  property  coniscated  to 
govemmsnt.**    VideZ/ea4se.  Gantoa  edition* 

May  it  not  be,  in  a  great  degree,  owing -to 
this  MOfoUrly  levere  feature  of  the  Chinese 
lawf  that  their  governmeni  has  eontiaued  for 
ao  many  ages  nncbanged,  as  to  tbe  radical 
arinciples  and  great  lines  of  it  ?  The  principle 
Is  carried  through  tbe  whole  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  applied  to  snaUl  offences  as  well  as 
Co  those  that  are  great. 


'  Theiifttiireoftfaeiabiectiimtbeoiir 
apolo^  iik  the  length  of  tbe  preeeding" 
extract. 

Itf  (Preparing  this  very  cnrioiw  treatise 
for  the  press,'  Mr.  Milne  professes  to 
have  ainied  oiily  at  fidelity;  we  have 
beard  that  ^e  has  attained  this  in  an 
eminent  decree ;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  originai  authors' with  aia&y  impor- 
tant and  explanatory  notes^  Altogether 
it  *M  a*  most  singular  work,  and  justly 
dddiif'a  fjTa^  in  the  library  of  every 
one  who  delights  in  studying  the  history 
qf  m^n* 


An  Essay  on  Capaeiiy  und  Genius: 
to  prove  that  there  ia  no  original  naental 
aoperiorityi  tietween  the  most  illiterate 
and  themoat  learned  of  vmokiad,  and 
that  no  geniua  whether iodividnal  or  na- 
tural ia  innate,  but  solely  produced  by 
and  dependent  on  circumatances«  Abo 
an  enquiry  intothe  nature  of  Gboata,  and 
other  appearances,  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural, 8vo.  15a.  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
London. 

The  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  of  iovestiga- 
lion,  to  which  an  intelligent  nnd  think- 
ing  person  can  apply  himself;  and  they 
who  delight  in  sach  abstract  specniati-i 
OBS,  will  perase  this  elegantly  writ- 
ten volume  with  considerable  pleasore. 
Though  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  inge- 
nious author  has  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  original  mental  superiority  be* 
tween  the  most  illiterate  and  the  nost 
learned  of  mankind*  afld  thai  genius  is 
soklff  prodneed  by  and  depeiMlent  on 
cftreumstanees ;  yet  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mit that  he  has  gi)ne  very  far  towards 
proving  this  point :  and  he  has  i&ttstra- 
ted  his,  argmnents  by  nomeroos  weO 
chosen  iTscts,  which  at^t  at  once  his 
diligence  and  the  extent  of  his  reaeaich- 
es.  We  regret  that  his  reaaoninga  are 
of  sadh  a  natnre  as  not  to  admit  of  an 
(extract  without  iknpairiog  their  force. 
His  strictures  on  the  celebrated  theory 
of  Dra*  Gall  and  Sporzheim  are  partico* 
larly  interesting  from  their  propriety 
and  the  hnmour  -with  which  they  mre  iU 
lustrated. 

Tbe  secoad  pact  of  this  volume,  which 
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coBUdDs '  an  inqiiirj  into  tlie  nature  of 
Ghosts,  w  that  whrcfar  will  piite  most 
amusing  to  the  general  reader.  The 
author  has  afaewn,  that  they  exist  only 
in  imaginaiioTtj  and  has  confirmed  his 
reasouings  by  a  great  number  of  Ghost 
stories,  which,  though  at  the  time  they 
excited  no  sttfall  degree  of  amazement 
ande?en  terror  in  the  circles  where  they 
are  said  to  hare  baen-seeo,  are  here 
rationally  accoontedlisr  o»  philosophical 
principles.  We  jidd  ss  Kttie  credence 
88  our  author  can  to  the  various  storie* 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  which  hare 
been  circnUHedanHmg  thessporstitious ; 
but  we  apprdbeod  M  iamistakea  >in  his 
obsenratioBson  the  appearaneoof  Samuel 
toSaul,  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  7 — ^20. 
The  context  of  the  whole  passage,  criti- 
cally considered,  in  our  judgment  is  most 
decidedly  against  him :  and  if  the  author 
(should  be  hoooar  our  pages  with  a  pe- 
rusal) will  attentively  cousider  what  the 
Rev.  and  learned  Dr,  Hales  has  written 
on  this  subject  in  his  ''Analysis  of 
Chronology,"  vol.  U,  book  1,  pp.  335— 
360,  we  think  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
the  contrary  opinion  is  correct.  We 
mention  •  this,  not  from  a  love  of  cavil, 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
future  improvement  of  ih^  work,  jn^the 
event  of  1^  second .  edition  being  .re- 
quired. 


jlfrs.  Ijmonfi  Poems  tM  l^iles.    .  [IWt 

THfi  BOY  AKP  THE  BOTTERPLY, 


Poems f  and  Tales  in  Verse^  by  Mrs. 
ifinesB  Ltsmont.  8vo.  6t.  Ogl^  uid  Ca 
London,  1QI8.  / 

We  have  so  often  been  Compelled  to 
read  trash  in  'ufeaattfed  lines,  by«!our- 
tesy  yclept  Poenis^  that  it  is  *tnily  gra« 
tifying  to  meet  with '8  publication' which 
has  some  pretensions^to  the  char^t</r  of 
poetry.  Such  is  the  elegant  volume 
now  befote  us,  which  tbo  ilovars  of  poesy 
will  peruse  with  pleasant.  From  the 
numerous  allusions  to  Etni;  which  it 
contains,  we  infer  thai  the  fair  authoress 
is  a  native  of  Irelandk.  A  few«  aae  of  a 
sprightly  turn,  but  thogfeatsr  past  of 
her  poems  bf*sthe*^a  mefalneholy  ten- 
derness, which  defply  interested  tis,  as 
we  perused  ihem..  We  select  the  fol- 
losring  irom  the  smaUiir  piooss,  as  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  the  gra^  and 
the  sportive.-r    •     ♦ 


'  TBANiUnwD  vadM  Ttfa  rmBkcn.  ^ 


'TwAi  in  a  garden  sweet  and  gav, 

AbfMiteow  b<qr  iwr*d  irithMicltl4 
Before  bim,  in  a  rich  display 
Of  ooloun,  glittcrifag  in  the  ray, 
A  butterfly  attracts  his  light, 

I^roiik  flower  to  flower  the  hckle  thipg 


In  many  a  sportive  ringlet  flies, 
elv  on  the  wing, 
ehaeecanbkteg, 


And  seems  so  lovely 
No  wearincsi  the  en 
Though  vainly  the  pursuit  he  tries. 

Now  on  a  piok  in  balmy  rest, 

He  strives  to  make  the  prise  his  own; 
Now  on  a  rose's  fragrant  breast, ' 
He  thinks  its  flight  he  shall  arrest. 

But,  lo !  agkfn  the  wanton's  flown. 

AndstilUhe  ehsse  a^  tpU-zoaii  Mng* 

Though  vainly  the  pnisuit  be  tries  j 

So  tempting,  seeuM  mJovc^y  thing,   , 

Thus  seen  at  distance  on  the  wiog,    , 

,  Still  glittering  i|i,^  ardent  ^es. 

And  now  his  hopes  to  tantalize. 
Behold  it  on  a  Bjtftle  near! 
Next  on  a  violet  bank  it  lies- 
He  steak,  and  wUb  hit  hat  be  trief 
To  eover  the  ga^  flatterer  here. 

But  all  in  vain  each  kti  and  wile 

To  catch  the  beauteous  plavful  thiiig; 
Yet  still  he  disKganda  his  toil^ 
Ic^  beauties  still  his  ualns  beguile, 
|Thus  seen  before  nim  on  the  wingV 

At  )fsi  the  flatterer  he  espies,    .       i  . 

Half  buried  in  a  tulip's  bell^ 
He  msps  the  flower  ih  glad  ssrprlse— 
Within  his  ^rasp  the  insect 'dies  |— 

Ifis  vain  icgrats,  his  i 


Tims  Pleasure,  that  gay  Mifterfly, 
In  prospect  cheers  the  mind  ; ' 

Bat  if  loo  eagerlv  we  clasp, 
It  perishes  withia  our  grasp, 

And  leaves  a  sting  behind. 


PAT'S    SALUTATION: 
oa, 

8RAKB  OP  THB  HAND. 

In  travelling  this  world,  human  nature  to  trace; 
My  brethren  of  each  varied  ciime  to  enri»raoe, 
>ione  to  .me  opes  his  boson  in  langui^e  on* 

plann'd 
JUke  Pat  with  his  rough  hmuit  shake  •/  tU 

hand. 

The  Freacbman— he  bows,  he,  professes,  hei. 

smiles, 
An4  quite  overpowers  me  with ,  complaisant^ 

wiles : 
ffis  fine  words  mean  nothing,  if  aught  I  de-' 

Bsandt 
HoWouUkethen  te  Pat^  hmtp  shsiU  ^  She 
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The  Spaniard,  to  gimvey  with  bU  pioud  lofty  air, 
As  I  rush  to  salute  him,  his  mien  sajt,  BefTalre! 
Dis^ttedy  I  torn  ftom  bis  BontUp  so  gnad. 
And  sigh  for  poor  Paddy'i  mtgh  shake  ^  tk$ 


The  Turk,  laatad  erott-legi^dy  raeeivca  me  in 

state. 
His  opium  be  chews,  and  hit  slavet  eall  bim 

Ijreat; 
To  bis  lifeles9  salute  my  heart  will  not  expand. 
But  oontrasto  him  with  Pnt  and  bis  shakt  if 

ik^kmnd. 

Even  John  Bull  himself,  witb  hii  frwe  plod- 
ding faee. 

Would  fain  imitate  bis  dear  Ch€fterfleld*s 
Snce; 

Quit  apinf ,  my  fHend,  tuch  old  hypocrites 


And  study  yoor  neigbbonr's  «Nirm  shake  i/ike 

In  China  good  breedlnf^  it  qiM  at  its  bdcfat  $ 

Go  there,  if  yon  witb  to  be  tmlv  polite ; 

If  an  is  screr'd  from  man  by  ttuf  Ibrmt  ali  to 

erand. 
But  beart*t  drawn  to  heart  by  a  shake  ef  ike 


From  the  tmart  little  Oreenlander  under  the 

Pole, 
To  where,  aaertd  Gaagct,  thy  tUver  wavet  roll. 
No  code  of  Politenem  bat  e'er  yet  been  plann*d. 
To  compare  witb  the  true  irisk  shake  tfike 

hOM* 

Tbe  'Tales*  alladed  to  in  tbe  title 
page  are  two  in  Dumber,— K>ne  fouoded 
on  an  Irish  legend ;  the  other,  intitled 
the  *  Elopement,  or  the  Court  Martial,' 
is  indeed  *  a  tide  of  modem  times,'  bat 
is  narrated  with  much  skill  and  pathos. 
We  will  not  injure  it,  by  detailing  its 
feble,  but  reeommoiid  onr  readem  to 
peruse  it  for  themselTes.  We  anticipate 
that  their  judgment  will  prove  to  be  in 
nnison  with  our  own  :  independently  of 
iheir  tendernesst  a  delicate  moral  taste 
pervades  the  volnme,  which  cannot  fail 
to  approve  itself  to  every  virtnons  and 
feeling  mind. 


A  Miseelianif  of  Poetry ^  in  two-parts : 
Dedicated  by  especial  permitMon  to  her 
Royal  Hlgbneet  the  Duchess  of  York, 
.  8vo,  Hstchard,  London.  1818. 

Thii  little  work  is  the  production  of 
a  young  Gentleman  aged  16  years,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pfeil,  who  having  lost  his  sight 
a  few  years  ago,  has  amused  himself 
in  tl|e  composition  of  a  number  uf  short 
poems,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  sflbmittiDg  them  to  the  pttblic.  By 
the  persuasions  of  partial  friends  they 


now  appear  in  print ;  many  of  them  are 
extremely  pretty ;  and  making  the  ne- 
ceasary  allowances  for  the  diandvantages 
nnder  which  thay  have  been  composed, 
much  praise  is  ceitainly  due  to  the 
young  blind  bard,  their  author. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self, we  introduce  his  work  oy  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  it. 


On  BLivDni 


»yj 


In  vain  for  ate  the  i 

In  Taia  Air  me  tbe  omadow  amy 

Id  rain  fair  flowerets  Mow  • 
In  vain  for  me  the  liberal  band 
Of  Natnie  dceln  tbe  amillaf  hwd. 

And  bidi  tbe  laateape  glow : 
la  vain  tbe  volnmc^i  pleaaiag  pagc^ 
With  biitory,  or  pteccptt  lafe. 

Or  tweet  amotemcot  fnagbt, 
Soliciti  my  enqnirinf  view, 
Aad  tpreada  itt  beaatict  ever  nev^ 

Which  erat  I  eager  tongbt ! 
A  tat !  thoee  pleainree  all  are  o'er  ; 
Tbote  beantict  I  behold  no  more  i 

No  more  my  tigbtleai  eye 
O'er  PiodoB*  flow'ry  mount  can  stray, 
Tbe  tweett  of  Netore  can  tarvey  :— 

I  torn  aiide  and  eigfa ! 
I  bear  tbe  Yoiee  of  pleetnre  aonnd^ 
I  hear  tbe  daeoe*«  fportive  roond  ; 

No  Boand  of  joy  to  me  I 
While  fottbre  formt  aroand  me  flity 
Alone  in  pensive  mode  I  tit, 

DebarrM  festivity, 
la  vsta  tbe  Park,  the  Ball,  tbe  Play, 
For  me  their  varioas  charms  display  :— 

Oh !  ye  to  whom  the  Ugbt 
Itt  tbotttand  joyt  deligbt  sappliea^ 
Te  little  know  bow  high  to  prise 

Tbe  bictscdnett  of  sight ! 

To  shew  the  diversity  of  our  yoatb- 
ful  Poet,  we  subjoin  a  short  oaitract 
from  his  poem  of 

Tan  RnnnL,  oa  ran  Dbyil's  BniiMn. 

Whto  ftitaaeBeap*d  §nm  the  fafMse  below. 

And  a  bridge  bad  been  thrown 

To  onr  world  from  b»  own,* 
On  whieb  bit  Infemalt  might  come  and  might 


Bow  failont  and  vast  are  the  devlfitb  crewi 

Which  detrrtfng  in  bwrte 

Their  tierce  Aery  watte. 
Sat  oat  with  intention  onr  globe  to  re i Ian. 
Bat  dittant  was  Earth  thmi  their  beHiab  abode; 

So  we  eaa't  fftel  aatase 

At  tome  tiiflhv  delays, 
That  tome  of  tbe  devilt  were  long  on  the  roai^ 
Pell  envy,  and  anger,  the  ArtI  of  tbe  train. 

Set  their  foot  on  tbe  land 

Which  toon  Ml  their  command. 
And  Mood  aInlHM  tbe  band  of  tbe  ftmtricMe 


•  8^  Milton^  PMdiie  Lett. 
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This  CQOple  of  Dcrilt  lonf  worried  our  S\rt9 ; 

Bat  «oin«  more  of  tbe  ibronj 

Paid  •  visit  ere  lon^ 
And  every  botom  iDflftmed  with  tbeir  ilrct ! 
Bat  when  farther  victimi  oonld  no  wbere  be 
found, 

Wben  tbe  Earth  wti  o*erllovbff, 

And  dty  land  wu  nil  gone. 
They  took  to  tbeir  bcelv^  that  they  might  not 

be  droirn*d. 
Bat  oooo  tbeyretnmcd,  when  the  Hood  ckar*d 
away  ; 

And  ambition  we  hear 

First  arrived  in  oar  apbere. 
And  Nimrod  the  Hunter  sought  men  for.  hit 

8000   Crueity   follow'd,   and   Avarice,   and 
Pride  — 
Imps  of  every  name 
In  tacb  multitudea  came. 
That  Tellat  in  evil  wHh  TarUrns  vied. 
Then  Luxury  came  to  tbe  plaf  ueof  poor  naoy 
And  diacasey'and  pain. 
Which  composM  a  long  train. 
Made  uie  of  tbeir  bridge,  and  their  torment 

began.  

The  IvriDBL. 
There  ia  no  God  the  unbeliever  criea ; 

By  chance  alone  my  spirit  here  was  scat ; 
My  powers  iu  present  joy  Til  exercise  ; 

And  scorn  tbe  thought  of  after  punishment. 
In  ev'ry  heedless  pleasure,  every  crime, 
Whate'er  he  thinks  to  happiness  may  tend, 
He  spends,  he  dissipates  bis  precious  time. 
For  death  he  deems  his  everlasting  end. 
And  is  he  happy  ?  seeks  be  not  in  vain 
Fur  bliss  ?  must  not  bis  ev'ry  appetite 
Indulged,  nor  aught  enjoyment  to  obtoia 
Too  vile  be  deemed,  felicity  excite? 
Behold,  beneath  that  laughing  lip  so  gay, 

A  lot  king  something  far — ah  far — ^rom  joy ! 
Oh  !  could*tt  thou  but  that  bosom  open  lay, 

The  secret  feelings  which  that  heart  employ : 

Then  soon  would  cease  tbe  question  of  »urpri8e! 

Why  flies  the  youthful  cheek  the  healthful 

bkiom? 

What  dims  the  sparkle  of  those  fading  eyes, 

Aqd' clouds  e'en  pleasure  with  a  shade  of 

gloom? 
When  one  by  one  his  deoraat  frienda  ore  gone ; 

When  still  survivjng  he  remains  alone  ; 
How  sad  his  state  !  bis  prospect  how  forlorn  ! 
'     No  future  life! — all  are  fat  ever  flown. 
Behold  him  when  tbe  hosry  frost  of  years 

Is  thinly  scattered  o*er  hu  brow,  when  death 
Id  all  his  ^uomy  horrors  close  appears. 

And  warns  him  to  prepare  to  yield  his  breath: 
No  children,  whom  his  hand  has  traiuM  with 
care 
In  virtue  and  in  duty's  path,  are  nigh. 
To  aUy  his  tottering  steps;  his  grielh  to  shBit$ 

Tm  watch  him  with  affection^s  filial  eye. 
Aod  fttretch'd  at  length  upon  his  dying  bed. 

While  mortal  damps  bedew  his  pallid  brow, 
Aod  racking  doubts  distract  bis  aching  head, 

Behold  the  wretched  unbelierer  now. 
No  recollection  now  of  pious  deeds 

Can  cheer  hii  soul,  can  sooth  the  parting 

grosn; 
r •!.*  VIU.  No.  H.  Lii.  Pmm.  N.  S.  Jan.  I. 


He  feels  the  grasp  of  death :  tbe  world  recedes. 

And  all  is  void :  an  awful  dark  unknown— 
And  oh  !  is  this  bis  boasted  happiness? 

Is  this  a  life  of  enviable  bliss  ? 
Is  Ibis  A  life  of  happy  blesnedness  ? 
.    A  life  how  sod !  a  death  how  dreadful  tbh , 

The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  2  vois! 
tmall  8vo-  C.  aod.  J.  Oilier,  Loodon, 
1818. 

MoKt  of  the  pieces  which  are  con- 
tained in  these  two  Tolumes,  have  (wa 
believe)  appeared  at  diflferent  times,  and 
several   of  them  long  before  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  our  Jonrnal.     To  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  our  readers,  thf^y  will 
present  all  the  charm   of  novelty;   we 
shall  therefore  briefly  aiialyae  their  con« 
tents.     The  first  volume  consists  partly 
of  poetry,   and  partly   of  prose.     The 
former  comprises    sonnets    and    other 
poems,  together  wjth   a  few  pieces  in 
blank  verse,  many  of  which  are  truly 
beautiful ;  a  few  of  them  are  composed 
by  the  author's «ister.    To  these  succeed 
the  tragedy  of  •  John  Woodvile,^  a  mix* 
ture  of  irregular  blank  verse,  and  pue- 
rile prose,  and  •  The  Witch'  a  drama- 
tic  sketch   of  the  seventeenth   century. 
The  want  of  interest  in  these  two  pieces 
is  relieved  by  the  *  Curious  Fragments,' 
purporting  to  be  extracted  from  the  com- 
mon place  book  of  Robert  Burton,  the 
celebrated    author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  and  which  are  tolerable  imi- 
tations of  the   style   of  that   eccentric 
Writer.  '  Rosamond  Gray,'  the  next  ar* 
tide,  is  a  most  pathetic  and  interesting 
story,  the  perusal  of  which  will  gratify 
ererj  reader  who  has  a  mind  capable 
of  enjoying   rational  and   moral   senti- 
ment, and  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart, 
which  are  here  touched  with  no  common 
skill.     Tbe  'Recollections  of  Chnst's 
Hospital'  (where  Mr.  Lamb  was  educat- 
ed within  our '  recollection,')  which  coiv. 
elude   the .  first   volume,   pourtray   the 
morcLl  character  of  the  boys  educated  in 
that  noble  monument  of  royal  and  indi- 
vidual benevolence,  in  a  manner  equally 
animated  and  correct*    As  we  gave  a 
sketch  if  this  venerable  estahliNhment 
in  tbe  last  number  (pp.  1420-^1428,) 
wp  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from  this 
part  of  Mr.  Lamb's  productions,  in  order 
to  complete  our  account 
''  Here  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
8M 
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theyoiith  lifted  up  abore  their  faiDi1y» 
which  we  miist  suppose  liberal  though 
reduced ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
they  liable  to  be  depressed  below  its. 
le^el  by  the  m^au  habits  and  sentimeots 
which  a  commoo  .  chaiity-sphool  geae- 
rates.  It  is»  in  &  wovd,  an  lostitatioD 
to  keep  those  who  have  yeiheld  up  their 
heads  in  the  worldfrom  sinking;  to^eep 
alive  the  spirit  of  a  decent  household* 
when  poverty  w^  in  danger  of  crushing 
it ;  to  assist  those  who  are  the  most  wiC 
lin?,  but  not  always  the  most  able*  to 
assist  themselves;  to  separate  a  child 
from  his  family  for  a  season,  in  order  to 
render  him  back  hereafter*  with  feelings 
and  habits  more  congenial  to  it*  than  be 
could  even  have  attained  by  remaining 
at  home  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is  a  pre- 
serving and  renovating  principle*  an  an- 
tidote for  the  res  anguita  domi^  when  it 
presses,  as  it  always  does*  most  heavily 
upon  the  most  ingenuous  natures. 

'VThis  IS  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  whe- 
ther its  character  would  be  improved  by 
confining  its  advantages,  to  the  very  low- 
est of  the  people,  let  thosje  judge,  who 
have  witnessed  the  loo^,  the  gestures; 
the  behaviour*,  the  manner  of  their  play 
with  one  another*. their  deportment  to- 
wards strangers,  the  whole  aspect  and 
Shyaiognomy  of  that  vast  assemblage  of 
oys  on  the  lx)ndon  foundation,  who 
freshen  and  make  alive  again  with  their 
sports  the  else  mouldering  cloisters  of 
the  old  Grey  Friars-«which  strangers 
who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass 
through  Newgate-street*  or  by  Smith- 
field,  would  do  well  to  go  a  little  out  of 
their  way  to  see.'* 

«<  For  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels 
that  he  is  no  charityrboy  ;  he  feels  it  in 
the  antiquity  and  regality  of  ^he  fiAinda- 
tion  to  which  he  belongs;  in  the  usage, 
which  he  meets  with  at  school*  and  the 
treatment  he  is  accustoiped  to  out  of  \U 
bounds ;  in  the  respect,  and  ev^n  kind- 
ness* which  his  well  known  garb  never 
fails  to  procure  him  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis ;  he  feels  it  in  his  educatioo* 
in  that  measure  of  classical  attainments, 
which  every  individual  at  that  sc^hoo), 
though  not  destined  to  a  learned  profes- 
sion, has  it  in  his  power  to  procure,  at? 
Uinments  which  it  would  be  worse  Ali^n 
folly  to  put  it  in  the  reach  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  to  acquire :  he  feels  i^ 


in  the  numberless  comfivts*  and  even 
magnificences,  which  surround  bim  ;  in 
his  old  and  awful  cloisters*  vrith  their 
traditions ;  in  bis  spacious  schoot-rooms, 
and  in  ibe*  well'i^fdefed*  airy*  nod  lofty 
rooms  where  be  sleeps;  in  hit  stately 
dining-hall*  hung  round  with  pictures* 
by  Verr:io*  Lely,  and  others,  one  of  tfaena 
surpassing  in  size  and  graadeur  alwiost 
any  ellMr  ia  the  kingdom;*  abo^  aM, 
in  the  very  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  coa- 
sequent  spirit*  the  inteHigeace,  and  pub^ 
lie  conscience*  which  is  the  resalt  of  so 
maayivarieoa  yet  wonderfully  combin- 
ing members.  Compared  with' this  last- 
named  advantage,  what  is  the  stock  af 
information,  (I  do  not  here  apeak  oi 
book-learning*  bat  of  that  knowledge 
which  boy  receives  from  boy*)  the  mass 
of  collected  opinions,  the  intdligence  in 
common,  among  the  few  and  aairow 
members  of  an  ovdinaiy  boarding- 
school?*'    : 

«*  The  Christ's  Hospital  or  Blae-coat 
boy*  has 'a  distinctive  character  of  his 
own,  as  far  removed  from  the  abject  qaa- 
lities  of  a  oommen  cbarity*boj  aa  1 1  is 
from  the  disgusting  forwardness  of  a  lad 
brought  up  at  some  other  of  the  public 
schools.  There  is  pride  in  it,  accama* 
latad  from  tne  circamstaneea  which  1 
have  described  asdiiFercnciag  him  frt>m 
the  former ;  and  there  is  a  r^sf  ratniicg 
modesty^  from  a  sense  of  obligation  and 
dependence*  which  must,  evar  keep  his 
deportmfent  from  asalmilatiag  to  time  of 
the  latter.  His  very  garb*  as  it  is  aa« 
tique  and  venerable*  feeds  bis  self-re- 
spect;  .as  it  is  a  badge  of  dependeacet  it 
restrains  the  natord  petolancaof  that 
age  from  bseaking  oat  inia  ortirUmet»  of 
insolence.  This  produces  silence  and  a 
reserve  before  strangers*  yet  not  that 
cowardly  shyness  which  boya  newed  op 
at  h^meiwiU.feel;  be  will  apeak  «p 
when  spokea  to*  bat  the  atraoger-vnast 
begio  the  couTersation  with  him.  With- 
in his  bounds  he  is  all  fire  and  play  ; 
but  in  the  streata  he  steakialoni^  wilh  al  * 
the  salf'-ooacentration  of  a  foaag  tm&okl 
He  is  never  known  to  mix  wiHi  other 


*  By  Verrio,  repreBentioc  /ames  the  Seoood 
00  his  throne,  f  unrounded  bxhifl  courtien,  (all 
carious  portrait^,}  i«ceivhi^theiD&tbeai&tlcal 
pupilt  St  their  annual  pfMenttt^on,  •  custom 
fenaeify  kept  up  oa  JitwyeaiVday  at  Court 
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boys,  tkej^  are  a  sort  of  laity  to  bim.  All 
this  proc«eds»  1  bave  no  doubt»  from  the 
coDtinual  cooadouaDess  wfaiob  he  carries 
aboat  hin  of  the  diffeieace  of  bis  dress 
from  tlial  of  the  rest  of  tbe  world  ;  with 
a  modest  jealousy  over  bimself*  lest,  by 
over*bastily  mixing  with  oeoiaioh  and 
secular  |>layfelk>ws,  be  should  cominit 
the  diyaily  of  his  cloth..  Nor  let  any 
one  laugh  at  thia ;  for»  eonsideriog  the 
propeasftty  of  the  «iultilnde»  and  esperi- 
aJly  of  the  aoMill  niultitilde>  to  ridienle 
any  tbiaf  uouanal  in  dresa* > -atiove  all, 
where  auoh  peculiarity  may  be  constnied 
by  malioe  into  a  mark  ef  disparagement 
— thia  reserve  will  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  tbe  Btoe- 
coat  boy.  That  it  is  neither  pride  nor 
rusticity,  at  least  that  it  has  none  of  tbe 
offensive  qualities  of  either,  a  stranger 
may  soon  satisfy  himself  by  potting  a 
(|uestiouto  any  of  these  boya;  be' may 
be  aure  of  an  anawer  couched  in  terms 
of  plain  civility,  neither  loquatioos  nor 
embarrassed.  Let  him  put  the  same 
[fuestiott  to  a  parish-boy,  or  to  one  of 
ihe  trencherp^capa  in  the--— 'cloisters, 
und  tbe  impudent  reply  of  the  one  shsll 
not  fail  to  exasperate  any  more  than  tbe 
certain  servility,  aad  mercenary  eye  to 
reward,  which  be  will  meet  with  in  the 
3ther,  can  fail  to  depress  and  sadden 
fiim. 

**  Tbe  Cbriat*s  Hospital  boy  ia  a  re- 
[igioua  character.  Hia  school  is  «mi- 
aeatly  a  religioua  foundation ;  it  has  its 
peculiar  pmyera,  its  services  at  set  times, 
ita  gracea,  hymns,  and  anthems,  follow- 
ing each  other  io  an  almoat  monaatic 
»olnesa  of  auccession.  This  religious 
:hara€tor  io  bin  ia  not  always  untinged 
¥ith  aupeiatition.  That  is  not  wonder- 
ol,  when  we  eouaider  the  thousand  tales 
(Dd  traditiona  which  must  circulate,  with 
indisturbed  credulity,  amongat  so  Bsany 
>oys,  that  have  so  few  checks  to  their 
relief  frana.aoy  intercooiae  with  the 
vorld  at  large ;  upon  whom  their  equals 
D  age  muat  work  ao  much,  their  elders 
!0  little.  With  this  leaning  towards  an 
»ver-k>elief  in  mattera  of  religioa,  which 
vill  afoon  correct  itaelf  when  he  comes 
»at  into  agciety,  may  be  class^  a  turn 
or  romance  above  moat  other  boys, 
fhia  ia  to  be-traeed-  in  the  aame  manner 
o  their 'excess  of  society  whb  eilt;h  other, 
md  defect  of  mingling  with  tbe  world. 


Henre  tbe  peculiar  avidity  with  which 
such  bboks,  as  the  Arabian  Nights  En« 
tertainments,  and  others  of  a  still  wilder 
cast,  are,  or  at  least  were  in  my  time^ 
sought  for  by  the  boys.  1  remember 
when  some  half-dozen  of  them  set  off 
from  school,  withoikt  map,  card,  or  com* 
pass,  on  a  serious  expedition  to  find  out 
"  PhiHp  QuarWs  Island:' 

We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  fol* 
lowing  just  tribute  to  the  character  of 
tbe  hte  excellent  Upper  Grammar-mas- 
ter, the  Rev.  James  Boyer^  who  died 
soon  after  it  was  written  by  our  Author. 

**  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  indeed,  of 
a  difi^rent  stamp  from  him  wfaom  1  have 
just  described  *;  bat,  now  the  terrors  of 
the  rod,  and  of  a  temper  a  little  too 
hasty  to  leave  tbe  more  nervous  of  ns 
quite  at  oUr  ease  to  do  justice  to  his 
merits  in  those  days,  are  long  since  over 
ungrateful  were  we  if  we  shonld  refuse 
our  testiiiiony  to  that  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  he  attended  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  each  of  ns.  Had  we 
been  tbe  ofisprtng  of  the  first  gentry  ia 
tbe  land,  he  conld  not  have  been  insti- 
gated, by  the  strangest  Views  of  recom- 
pense and  reward,  to  have  made  himself 
a  greater  slave  to  the  most  laborious  of 
all  occupations,  than  he  did  for  us  sons 
of  chanty,  from  whom,  or  from  our  pa^ 
rents,  be  could  expect  nothing.  He  haa 
had  his  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing discharged  bis  duty,  in  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  of  having  advanced 
tbe  respectability  of  that  institution  to 
which,  both  man  and  boy,  he  was  attach- 
ed ;  in  the  honours  to  which  so  many  of 
his  pupils  havb  successfully  aspired  at 
both  our  Universities ;  and  in  the  staff 
with  which  the  Governors  of  (be  Hospi- 
tal at  the  close  of  his  hard  labours,  with 
the  highest  expressions  of  the  obliga- 
tions the  school  lay  under  to  him,  unani^ 
mottsly  voted  to  present  bim.*' 

Tbe  second  volume  contains  a  seriea 
of  Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakea- 
peare,--^haracters  of  Dramatic  Writers, 
bis  contemporaries, «— Specimens  from 
the  writings  of  Fuller, — on  tbe  charac- 
ter and  geniua  of  Hogarth,  and  on  the 
poetical  works  of  George  Wither ;  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  Letters  under  as- 
sumed signatures,  (both  p^ve  and  spor- 

•  ftfr.  Ferryi  a  former  Steward  of  Christ*s 
Hospital. 
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tire^)  which  were  originally  published  in 
the  *  Kfflector,'  and  laetl)  a  lirely  dra- 
-matic  pit^ce,  iotitled,  *  Mr.  H.  a  farce  in 
two  acts,'  on  which  the  public  pronoun- 
ced sentence  of  cofM/tfimuUioii  in  Decem- 
ber 1816. 

Of  this  Tolome,  we  consider,  (he  Ea- 
aays  as  by  far  the  best  pieces.  Tbey 
evince  much  sound  criticism,  and  moral 
taste,  particularly  those  on  the  Tragedies 
of  Shskspeare,  and  on  the  character  of 
Hogarth.  From  the  latter  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  transcribe  the  following  parallel 
between  Shakspeare's  Tinum  qfAthen$ 
and  Hogarth'a  series  of  Pictures^  inti- 
tled,  «  The  Rakes  Progress.* 

**  The  story » the  moralt  in  both  is  near- 
ly the  same.  The  wild  course  of  riot 
and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one 
with  drifing  the  Prodigal  from  the  so- 
ciety of  men  into  the  solitude  of  the  de- 
serts, and  in  the  other  with  conducting 
the  Rake  through  his  several  stages  of 
dissipation  into  the  still  more  complete 
desolations  of  the  mad-house»  in  the  play 
and  in  the  picture  are  described  with 
almost  equal  force  and  nature.  The 
levee  of  the  Rake,  which  forma  Che  sub- 
ject of  the  second  plate  in  the  aeries,  is 
almost  a  transcript  of  Timon'a  levee  in 
the  opening  scene  of  that  play.  We 
find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar 
characters,  in  iMtn. 

*'  The  concluding  scene  in  the  Rok^s 
Progress  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  last 
scenes  of  TUmoii.  If  we  seek  for  some- 
thing of  kindred  excellence  in  poetry,  it 
must  be  in  tboMoenes  of  Lear's  begin- 
ning madness,  Miere  the  King  and  the 
Fool  and  the  Tom-o* -Bedlam  conspire  to 
produce  such  a  medley  of  mirth  checked 
by  misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by 
mirth;    where    the   society    of  those 

*  strange  bed-fellowa*  which  miafor^ 
tubea  have  bronght  Lear  acquainted  with, 
80  finely  aete  forth  the  destitute  state  of 
the  monarch,  while  the  lunatic  bans  of 
the  one,  and  the  disjointed  sayings  and 
wild  but  pregnant  alluaions  of  the  other, 
so  wonderfully  sympathize  with  that 
confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  in 
the  production  of,  in  the  scenes  of  that 

*  child-changed  father.* 

«« In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  ter- 
minates the  Hake*s  Progress^  we  find 
the  same  assortment  of  the  ludicrous 
with  the  terrible.      Here  is  desperate^ 


madness,  the  overlmrning  of  orifiiiallj 
strong  thinking  faculties,  at  which  ve 
shudder,  aa  we  contemplate  the  dantiM 
and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it  mvt 
have  asked  to  destroy  aueh  a  boildiB^; 
— and  here  is  the  gradual  hurdeu  lapie 
into  idiocy,  of  faculties,  which  at  their 
best  of  times  never  having  beea  stroii|, 
we  look  upon  the  consummation  af  tbdr 
decay  with  no  more  of  pity  than  b  cod. 
sisteot  with  a  smile.  The  msd  Ujlor, 
the  poor  driveller  that  baa  gone  oat  of 
his  wits  (and  truly  he  appears  to  ban 
had  no  great  journey  to  go  to  get  past 
their  confines)  for  the  love  of  Ckarwm§ 
Betty  Careless^— Ihesie  half-hugbabl^ 
scarce-pitiable  objects  take  off  from  the 
horror  which  the  principal  figore  woaM 
of  itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  th&t  they 
assist  the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  cob- 
tributing  to  the  general  notion  of  itsnih 
ject>— 

Medaeio,  thou  chaoo  of  the  brab, 
What  art,  that  pleaaure  siY'*^  sod  pais  1 
Tynnny  of  Fancy*!  reifn ! 
Mecbauic  Fancy,  that  cao  build 
Vast  labvriDthi  and  mant  vrild. 
With  role  diijointed,  tbapelets  newire, 
FUi'd  with  horror,  fiird  with  ptaMUic ! 
Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  eton 
Cast  doubu  of  mercy  upoo  heaTco. 
Shapeo  of  pleasure,  that,  bat  sen. 
Would  split  the  shaknig  sides  of  ipleco* 

**  Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  compari- 
son to  excess  to  remark,  that  in  the  poor 
kneeling  weeping  female,  whoacconpi- 
niea  her  seducer  in  his  sad  decay,  then 
is  something  analogous  to  Kent,  or  Cains, 
aa  he  delights  rather  to  becalHin 
LeoTf — the  noblest  pattern  of  virtK 
which  even  Sbakspeare  has  coDceifed, 
—who  follows  bis  royal  master  is  btsisb- 
meat,  that  had  pronounced  his  banish- 
ment, and  forgenul  at  once  of  bit  wmp 
and  dignitiea,  teking  on  himself  the  dis- 
guise of  a  menial,  retains  his  fid^ty  tt 
the  figore,  his  loyalty  to  the  carcssi,tbe 
shadow,  the  shell  and  empty  bosk  « 
Learr 

Want  of  room  alone  prevents  os  froo 
transcribing  any  further  extracts  of  tbii 
masterly  Essay. 

What  ia  indifletent  in  Mr.  Lamb'i 
elegantly  printed  volumes,  we  hare  can- 
didly pointed  out.  So  much,  howerer,  re- 
mains, that  is  truly  excellent  and  ia-  | 
stroctive,  that  we  cannot  but  refommeod  | 


•  lines  inicnbed  under  the  plats* 
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his  <  Works*  as  an  a|preeable  companion 
to  efcry  one  who  is  capable  of  enjoying 
good  criticism  and  correct  feeling,  cloth- 
ed in  neat  and  simple  language. 


Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Inseefs ;  se* 
lected  from  Natural  History,  and  inter- 
plates    with  Poetry.      Illustrated  with 
3  Cuts.  l8mo.  By  Joseph  Tsylor.  Bald- 
win, Cradock,  and  Joy,  London.  1818. 
A  very  pleasing  and  jadicioua  compi- 
lation from  the  best  authors,  and  admi-< 
rably  calculated  to  convey  to  the  juvenile 
mind,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Wonders 
of  the  Ifisect  Creation. 

•♦•  Siaiee  our  aecQunt  en  Mr  PeannCa  fFirk 
on  America^  page  1608,  wm  printed  o^,  we 
have  reeewed  from  a  mrrteprndent  in  thai 
coufitrp,  variene  ini^retting  parHeuiare  re' 
lative  tOf  iis  L.terrmt  Strnte^  Literature,  Sfc, 
which  n-e  shatl  emnmvmeate  to  our  readers 
eartff  in  our  next  number. 


Eiterars  l&esftfter. 

Authore^  Edttora,  and  PubH^eAj  are  partieutarljf 
reouested  to  forward  to  the  Liteniy  Panoraros 
Omce,  post  paid,  on  or  btifhre  the  \%th  day  tf 
each  ffioiiM,  the  titles,  prices^  and  other  parti' 
cniars  ^  weeks,  in  hand^  or  pnt>tished,  for  this 
department  qf  the  toorA. 

BOOKS   AWNOUirCBD   VOR   PUBLICATION. 
FINV   ARTS. 

No.  7  of  Neale*8  Illustrated  History  of 
Westminster  Abbey  will  be  published  the 
beginning  of  February,  1810. 

BIBLIOGRAPBT. 

A  new  part  of  Lackiugton  and  Co.*s  Ca- 
talogue will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
coiiiaining  a  very  large  collection  of  Gram- 
marst  Dictionaries  and  Lexicons,  critical 
and  bibliographical  works,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  their  translations,  audbookn 
in  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
foreign  languages. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Oulton  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication Authentic  and  Impsitial  Memoirs 
of  Her  late  Majesty,  interrpersed  with 
anecdotes  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  other 
iJlustrious  personages. 

The  Rev.  P.  Bliss  completes  the  old  work 
of  the  Athense  Oxoniensis,  by  the  publi 
cation  of  a  fourth  volume,  which  is  very 
nearly  ready ;  he  then  proceeds  upon  the 
continuation. 

RDVCATIOW. 

Mr,  Edwards,  author  of  The  First  Princi- 
ples of  Algebra,  (noticed  in  our  number  for 
September  last)  is  prepariug  for  publication 
#  Treatise  on  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody. 


The  same  author  has  also  in  the  press,  a 
Course  of  Philosophical  Lectures,  and  a 
Dissertation  on  Fluxions. 

The  editor  of  the  Bible  Class  Book  has 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  several 
well-informed  persons,  and  has  proceeded 
to  the  press  with  a  new  edition  of  the  work, 
which  he  hopes  to  render  acceptable  to 
S(*hoolmasters  and  serious  families. 

Dr.  Mavor  has  conferred  a  further  obli- 
gation upon  the  rising  generation,  by  an- 
nouncing a  new  Series  of  Catechisms  upon 
useful  and  important  subjects— new  editions 
of  the  former  collections  being  also  in  the 
press. 

Exercises  on  the  Etymology,  Syntax^ 
Idioms,  and  Svnonyms  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage, by  L.  J.  Mac-Henry,  5d  edition. 

HISTORY. 

Memorisis,  or  the  Memorable  Things 
that  fell  out  within  the  Island  of  Bi^itain 
from  1038  to  1684.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Law,  edited  from  the  MS.  by  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Shsrpe,  £iiq.  4t'o. 

A  Statistical,  Political  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  establishments 
to  the  present  day,  on  a  new  plan.  By 
D.  B.  Warden,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  maps. 

LAW. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes  relative 
to  the  Revenue  of  Excise  in  Great  Britain, 
methodically  and  alphabetically  digested, 
3f\  edition,  reviaed,  and  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  J818. 
By%lames  Huie,  collector  of  excise,  8vo. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has  in  the  press,  a  work  on 
Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Reformation 
of  Criminals,  which  will  include  an  inquiry 
into  the  motives,  ends,  and  limits  of  human 
punishments; 

MEDICINE. 

Mr.  Edward  Psrcival  will  aobn  publish. 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Pathology, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Typhus  Fever. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  will  soon  publish,  a 
Treatise  on  Medical  Logic,  founded  on 
practice  with  facts  and  observatioiia. 

Mr.  John  Felron  has  in  the  press.  Obser- 
vations on  the  Construction  and  Principal 
of  Instruments  for  the  removal  of  muscular 
contraction  of  the  limbs,  distortion  of  the 
spine,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Power  is  printing,  a  Treatise 
on  Midwifery,  developing  a  new  principle 
by  which  labour  is  shortened,  and  the  suf^ 
ferings  of  the  patient  alleviated 

Shortly  will  he  published,  in  Svo.  Cases, 
with  observations  on  wry  neckj  on  the 
reduction  of  luxation  of  the  ahoulder  joint ; 
on  the  operation  for  hare  Kp;  on  cartilagi. 
nous  substances  of  the  knee  joint;  on  an- 
citriam,  and  on  the  use  of  the  extract  af 
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StViiVAohtofii.  "By  John  Kirby,' A'.  B.  mem- 
■  ber,  and 'one  of  the  censors  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Preparing  for  publication^  Observa- 
'  tfon  On  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous 
Membrane  of  the  Organs  of'  Respiration, 
flttislrifire  of  the  Pathology  and  Treatment 
bf 'Bronchial  inflanimationi  coagb,  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  catarrh,  and  those  affections 
resembling'  [Pulmonary  consumption,  &c. 
*&c.  &r .  exemplified  by  cases*  dissections, 
and  coloured  ensravings  of  tlie  n^orbid 
'  appearances.  By  Thomas  Alcock,  Surgeon. 
Miscellaneous. 

Wm.  Berry,  Esq.  late  of  the  College  of 
'At'ms,  is  pre  pari  It  g  for  publication,  the 
Heraldic  Cyclopaedia,  or  Diciionary  of  He* 
raldry. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  in  royal  4to.  will  soon  appear. 

A  Prospectus  has  been  sometime  in  civ- 
'eolation  of  a  new  Weelily  Paper*  to  be 
totftred  the  Caledonian,  or  Scottish  tlisto- 
ricti  and  Political  Investigator,  which  will 
appeafearty  in  January,  IS  19,  at  the  cheap 
rate  of  four  pence  each  numt)er9  for  the 
tourpoae  of  diffusing  more  extensively  a 
Kuowledge  Of  the  progress,  so  remarluible, 
and  so  unusually  interesting,  of  literature, 
agriculture,  arts,  science,  manners,  poetry, 
Inttsic,  and  |K>litical  opinions  in  Scotlaqd 

A  Proftpectus  is  likewise  in  circulation 
«nnooncing  a  new  County  Paper,  entitled 
^  Ttie  i^ambridge  Independent  Press,  and 
nertford  Mercury  ;'*  professing  strict  i|ide- 
pendence  in  giving  a  weekly  digest  of 
Literaturet  Agriculture,  and  Poiitica. 

NOTBLS. 

Saint  Patrick,  a  national  tale  of  the  fifth 
century.    By  an  Antiquary,  4  vola.  Idmo. 

Coquetry,  ^  novel,  3  vols.  12mo. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  third  series.  CoK 
lected  abd  arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleish- 
bothara,  ichoblmaster  and  parish  clerk  of 
Ganderdeugh,  4  vols.  12mo. 

IfKk  ^pence,  sutlior  of  Letters  fropn  the 
Highlanas,  &c.  will  soon  publish,  iu  3  vols, 
a  Trav^ltefs  Tale  of  the  last  Century. 

itfVMISaiATICS. 

The  Annals  of  the  Cofnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the 
m^adfit  time,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ruding,  have 
Deen  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  much  addftionaland  valuable  mat- 
ter ;  they  will,  however,  l>e  published  in 
the  moiiTh  of  February,  and  be  completed 
ID  five  8vo.  vols,  with  a  4to  vol.  of  plates, 
bringing  the  engraved"  series  down  tp  the 
veceilt  issOe  of  sovereigns  and  crown  pieoei. 

KAtURA^  FHILOSOPHT.     . 

Facts  and  Observations  toward  (onnlog 
a'  NeW  Theory  of  the  Earth.    By  William 
'  Knigfat^mj. D.  Beffiiat;  Sfbi 
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Mr.  Parkinson  b  preparing  for  the  praas. 
a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  SUidy  of 
Fosaik. 

POETRY. 

Pariiamentary  Letters,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Qin  the  Comer,  author  of  Epistles  from 
Bath,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  will  aooo  pabUsh, 
an  historical  poem,  in  three  cantoa,  eotitled 
Mootfort. 

A  new  poem  eotitled  The  Widow  of  the 
City  of  Nain,  wiU  speedily  be  pobliabed, 
by  a  Member  of  tlie  Univevaily  oT  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  will  be  aobjoined  the 
Song  of  a  Captive  Jew  in  Babylon*  and 
other  smaller  pieces. 

POLITICAd  ECOVOHT. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  l^atoieaad. Origin 
of  Public  V^'^eajth,  and  into  the  Meaoa  and 
Causes  pf  its  Increase*  .By  the  Emx\  of 
Lauderdale,  9d  edition,  with  additioas*  8vo. 

Eariy  in  Febmarr  next  will  be  publiabed, 
a  Defence  of  the  Poor  Lawa,  with  r  plan 
for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  and  the 
Establishment  of  Universal  Parochial  Be- 
nefit Societies.  By  Samuel  Roberta*  Rathor 
of  the  State  Lottery,  a  dream. 

TUaOLOGT. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  id  orc  vol. 
8?o.  Plain  and  Practical  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Boudler,  M.A.  vicnr  €i  St. 
Mary*s,  Warwick,  and  domeatic  chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Sermons,  by  the  Bev.  C.  IL  Matunn, 
curate  of  St..  Petcr^s,  Dublin,  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  baa  a  work  in 
the  press,  on  Jewish  Antiquities  airt  Cere- 
monies, in  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  T.  Watson,  author  of  Evidences 
of  a  Future  State,  will  soon  pnbliab.  Vari- 
ous Views  of  Death  and  its  Circum^nces. 

Mr.  R.  Batch  well  has  in  the  prea%  io  im* 
penal  4tOi  Scripture  Costume,  exhibited  in 
a  series  of  coloured  engravioga,  accompa- 
nied with  biographical  and  biatorical 
sketches.  < 

Mooumental  Pillan,  or  a  Collectioo  of 
Remarkable  loalancca  of  the  Jodgoscot, 
Provideocct  and  Gr^ce^f  God,  RcconpR. 
nied  with,  a  aoitable  reBeotioR.  Bf  the 
Rev.  Thomaa  Youog«  aolhor  ef  rb  £iaay 
on  Sanctlfloation,  M  edit-  Itaio/- 

In  the  pres^  and  speedily  will  be  pob- 
Ibhed,  The  Fountain  <»f.  Life  opened,  or  a 
dispUy  of  Chriat  in  bia-esaeatlal  and  asedia^ 
torial  Glory.  By  the  late  John  FlRvek  To 
be  printed  uniform  with  Beddome*a  Sbort 
Discourses^  .        ■    , 

AJao  the  whole  Worka  of  the  ReV.  Joba 
Flavel,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author, 
forming^  large  vela. i»domy8v«b        *  *■ 

The  Rev.  Jamea  Townleyt  aather  of  Bi- 
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t>ltcal  Anecclotes,  bai  nearly  ready  for  the 
\^r^»y  lllusfnitiotis  of  Biblical  Llterafure, 
f^xhibiriiig  tbe  Hiatory  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
i»gs»  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. ^ 

TOPOORAPBT. 

The  continuation  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare*s 
History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  is  committed 

0  the  press,  and  will  be  publiabed  in  the 
ipring  ^  the  plates  will  be  very  namerous» 
ind  the  execution  of  them  surpasses  those 
il ready  given. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Graphic 
ind  Historical  Description  of  tbe  City  of 
Cdinhurgh,  comprising  a  series  of  views  of 
ti  most  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
public  buildings  and  picturesque  scenery, 
riie  drawings  have  been  made  by  T. 
ind  H.  S.  Storer,  wbo  will  likewise  en- 
?rave  the  plales.  The  second  series  of 
he  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Just  pnbltihed, 
.'ontains  many  remarks  on  the  subjects  to 
i)e  engraved  for  this  work,  which  will 
ifford  an  iuteresting  illustration  to  thoae 
popular  tulles. 

VOTAOeS  AND  TRATiSLS. 

The  African  Association  will  soon  pub- 
ish,  the  late  Mr.  Burkhardt*s  Travels  in 
!4ubia,  performed  in  1813,  with  a  Jifeof 
he  author,  and  a  portrait. 

BOORS  PVBLURBD. 
BIBLIOORAPBT. 

A  Catalogoe  of  Old  Books,  in  the  An- 
lient  snd  Modern  Languages,  and  various 
riasseaof  literature,  fbrtlMyear  1818;  in 
vhtch  are  comprised  several  valuable  li- 
>raries,  recently  purchased  in  this  country 
md  on  tlie  continent,  particularly  the  ce- 
eb rated  one  of  J.  M.  M.  GasparoH,  a  noble 
rraclnated  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
»f  Notre  Dame,  at  Antwerp.  To  be  sold 
it  the  affixed  prices,  by  Longmaa,  Hurst, 
lees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoater  row, 
ivo.  7s. 

BIOORApBy. 

An  Account  of  the'  Life,  Ministry,  and 
kVritings  of  the  late  Ri^v,  John  Fawcett, 
]).D.  who  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel  54 
rears,  coniprehending  many  particalara  re- 
stive to  the  revival  and  progress  of  reli- 
[ion  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancaabire,  and 
llustrated  by  copious  extracts  from  the 
liary  of  the  deceased,  from  bis  extensive 
orrespondence,  and  other docamenti,  with 

1  portrsit,  8vo.  12i. 

Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  His 
)wn  Times.  By  Dr.  William  King,  prin- 
ipal  of  St,  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  crown  8vo. 
{^.6d.  ^ 

CHBMISTRT. 

An  Account  of  the  History  and  Present 


ri(fl»; 


state  of  Galvanism*.    By  ^ohn  Bo^tedt. 
M.D.F.R.S.  8V0.7S.  --^«w» 

The  Elements  of  Experii^ental  Ch^mia-' , 
try.  By  William  Henry,  M.D-  FJLa   The 
eighth  edition,    corrected    and    enlarged, 
comprehending  all  the  recent  discoveries^  . 
with  plates,  8vo.  £1,  U 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes,  ^omprisjiig 
the  various  problems  that  may  be  performea  • 
by  the  globes,  preceded  by  the  lu  bjects  to 
which  they  refer,  and  accompanied  by 
more  than  1000  examples  and  recapitulatory 
exercisea,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a  con* 
else  astronomical  Introdurtion,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  derivation  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
constellations,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  familiea.  By  R.  T.  Linington,  pri- 
tate  teacher,  l2mo.  48. 6d. 

%•  A  Key  to  the  above,  ^.  sewed.. 

Enchiridion  Lyricum,  or  a  Guide  tp  l^m 
ric  Verse,  composed  for  the  use  of  srhools^.,. 
being  a  sequel  to  Steps  to  Sense  Verses.. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hill,  A.M.  l2nio.  3s. 

Affection's  Gift  to  a  Beloved  Godchild, 
By  M.  H.  With  an  elegant  frontispiece, 
foolscap  8vo.  4s.  6d.  boirds.  * 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Catechism  .»^ 
of  the  Church  of  England,  adapted  to  th^.  • 
capacities  of  children,  with  short  e;chorta« 
tions,  prayers  and  Scripture  proofs.    By    . 
the  Rev.  Willism  Msrsh,  A.M.  vicar  of  $(• 
PeteKs,  Colchester,  12nio.6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which . 
Bailed  from  England  in  18 17,  to  join. the    / 
South  American  Patriots,  comprising  every 
particular  connected  with  ita  formatioPi 
history,  and.  fate ;  with  otiaervationa  nod 
authentic  information,  elucidating  the  real 
character  of  the  contest,  mode  of  warfare, 
atate  of  tlie  armies,  &c.  By  James  Hack^tt^.  . 
first  lieutenant  in  the  late'  Venezuela  artil? ,. 
Jery  brigade.  8vo.  ^a.  6d. 

The  1  .ife  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  dra  wd     , 
from  the*  state  papers,  witn  six  su^tidiarj    .. 
Memoirs — 1.  Of  the  Calumui^^^c^pnceraipg.  , ,. 
the  Scotish  Queen  >-2.  Memoir^  of  Frai^cia  . 
II.— 3.  Of  Lord   D.iriiley— 4.  Of  Jamca,     ' 
Earl  Bothwell— 5.  Of  the  Earl  of  Murray 
— ^.  of  Secretary  Maitland.    By  George 
Chaloiers,  F.RS.  S.A.  illustrate^  by  teo 
platea  of  medal^  portraits  and  views,  9,vola.    . 
4to.  £3.  15s.  6d. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Cafboh  .   * 
lic^  and  Historical  Minutes  respecting  tba 
Irish  and  Scotish  Qatholica  since  the  Re-     . 
formation.    By  Charies  Butler.  Esq.  9  vols.     .' 
8vo.  £1.  4s. 

MEDICIKa. 

Physiological  and  Medical  Resfarchcs  • 
into  tht  Causes,  SymptooM,  and  TMatment. 
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Literary  Register. 


Ill 


of  Gravel.  TraiMlateci  from  the  Freiic  h  of 
F.  Magendie,  M.D.  ProfcMor  of  AJi^itomy, 
Pbyftology,  &c.  &c  at  Parii,  12ino.  3i^  6d. 
On  the  Mimosea,  or  a  Detcriptive,  Uiag* 
uottic,  and  Practical  Eaaay  on  the  Aflcc- 
tiotit  usually  denominated  Dyspeptic,  My- 
pochondriac.  Bilious,  Nervous,  Hyaterict 
Spasmodic,  &c.  By  Marahall  HalU  M.D. 
•vo.  Gs. 

MISCBLLARKOUa. 

Evening  Amuaementa,  or  the  Besot ie£  of 
the  Heavens  Displayed,  in  which  several 
striking  appearances  to  be  obaerved  in  va- 
rioua  eveuinga  in  the  heavena,  during  Ih? 
year  1 8 19>  are  described.  By  Wm,  Frend, 
Esq.  M.A.  lemo.  Ss. 

NOVBL8. 

Undine,  a  fairy  romance.  Traii«]ateJ 
froio  the  original  German  of  Barou  de  U 
Motte  Fouque^  by  George  Lome,  A.  B. 
ISmo.  Ss.^. 

Charenton,  or  the  Folliea  of  the  Age,  a 
philosophical  romance.  By  M.  D.  Lciur^ 
doueix.  Tranalated  from  the  French^  with 
platea,  8vo.  7a.  6d.  boarda. 

Principle  and  Passion,  2  volsi  l^mo.  lOv, 
boarda. 

The  Bard  of  the  West,  commouly  called 
Eman  ac  Knock,  or  Ned  of  the  Hills,  au 
Irish  historical  romance,  founded  on  fact* 
of  the  seventh  century.  By  Mrs.  Feck,  3 
vols.  ismo.  15s.  boarda. 

A  Year  and  a  Day,  a  novel.  By  Madame 
Panache,  2  vols.  ISmo.  12s.  boards. 

Castlei  in  the  Air,  or  the  Whims  of  My 
Aunt,  a  novel.  By  the  Authoress  of  Du- 
nethvin,  or  a  Visit  to  Paris,  d  vets.  l3mo. 
156.  boards. 

Nightmare  Abbey.  By  the  author  of 
Headlong  Hall,  12mo.  Oa.  6d  boards. 

Don  Quixote,  highly  illu^rated  from 
pictures  by  Mr.  Smirke,  a  new  edition,  de- 
gantlv  printed  in  four  volumea  8vo^  £|j,  8s, 
boards;  a  limited  number  thereof,  ivith 
early  impressions  of  the  platea»  on  royal 
paper,  £  15.  169.  boarda,  and  a  few  copit^ 
with  proof  impreasiona  of  the  platf&,  on 
Indhi  paper,  ih  4to.  £26.  5s.  boards. 

POBTRT. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy,  a  poem,  in  four  cantoa.  By  Al- 
fred Barton,  with  sixteen  platea,  by  Row- 
landson,  from  the  author*a  deaigm,  8ro« 
£1.  Is.  boards. 

Miscellaneoaa  Poems,  extracted  from  the 
records  of  the  Circulation  Club  at  Edrn 
burgh.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D. 
^  P.  secretary  to  that  Society,  8vo.  9«,  6d. 

Night,  a  descriptive  poem,  in  four  booki, 
foolacap  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boarda. 

Tba  Mioatrel  of  tht  Glen,  and  other 


poems.     By  Henry  ^lebblitg,  |ti 

The  Dream  of  Youth,  a  poem, 
Svo.  4s.  6d.  hoards. 

THCOLOnV* 

Lecturcf  or»  the  Principles  tft 
tiooi  of  the  Hom^fi  C^ihoUc  Rf1)| 
tn  Appendix^  coatatniuj*hr>l«i« 
tical   illuptralions.     By  Joseph 
M  4   id  editioDt  conetleti  tud 
Svo.  9i-  boards. 

The  Younjj  Chnsliafi'i  C^tIo] 
Compendium  of  Clirbtjtn  Knowli 
silting  of  A  series  of  Iraioun  iu  nioi 
tiie»  and  religion,  intpoded  fl*  h  c 
at  sdiool,  rspecinlly  for  the  ute  d 
Schools.  By  J.  Bjixter,  of  R 
School,  near  Halifax,  l2mo,  6«-  (i 

The  Duty  of  iinilating  De*part« 
a  Sermon,  occo stoned  by  the  dfi 
l;ite  Rev.  Robert  Balfaar,  D.D. 
m  AlUmn  Street  Chapel,  Ghi^w 
^5,  181&.  By  Ralph  Wanilsw. 
fo  the  Sermon  is  ^  Sketch  of  llif  i 
of  Dr.  Biilfoirr,  gvo.  li.  6d. 

Sermons  Seleclpd  from  the  motl 
Divine*  of  the  iGih,  Ullh^tid  181 
ries^  abridged  hi  id  renderi^l  in  ; 
and  appropriate  style.  By  IhrlJri 
Alkyns  Bray,  vk«p  of  T»fi»t< 
IOE/6d. 

The  necessity  of  Deith,  illuLti 
enforced,  occasioned  by  I  lit*  Dri 
late  Majtsly  (he  Queen  Bj  tb* 
Newman*  FeverBhiiii,  gvo. 

A  *el  of  Engravings,  frooithf  I 
Corbould  anj  Riley,  adaptrd  to 
the  Old  aiid  New  Te^lamentii  i 
£l.  Is,  sewed. 

The  Life  of  Jeans  Chriil,  Uiv\ 
Apocryphat  Hialory,  fromtbfi(Hi 
pelsi,  u» published  roinu»crtpti,  Su 

A  Second  Memoir  on  B^hykm, 
ing  an  inquiry  into  the  corrtsfwrH 
ttvcen  the  ancient  de^riptii^os  &( 
and  the  remains  still  viirhle  «i 
Su Ingested  by  the  *•  Renrnrk*"  i 
Rennel,  pobllshed  ro  the  Arthiei:)! 
Claudius  James  Ri<^h,  Esq.  wit 
royal  Svo.  lOs, 

Auuals  of  Aberdeen,  from  the 
King  WilLtim  the  Lioo  to  thc^fi 
year  1316«  vrilh  an  acro«int  of  ih 
thedral,  and  univ^rrsity  of  014  A 
By  William  Kennedy,  Esq  ^ 
Aberdeen,  3  vola.  4 to.  £4,  ii.  Ix»i 

VOYACiCa    AID    TRAtftl^^ 

A  Clauical  Tour  ihroogti  Idly 
cily,  tended  to  if  to  tt  rale  amnt 
which  have  not  bctn  ^t^nbed 
Eustace,  in  his  Ctasvirtf  Tour, 
Richard  Coit  Hoare,  Bsrt.  ito^ft 
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iForrtgn  Eiterara  ©ajette. 

Austria, 

SoeUijf  rf  Rural  JSctmomif,  at  Vienna. 

Thifl  Society  held  a  public  Mtting  at  the 
clow  of  the.  mooth  of  December  1817, 
under  the  Presideiicy  of  its  Protector,  the 
Arch  Duke  John.  /. 

The  nieetiag  was  opened  by  a  Report 
from  the  Society's  Committee  for  adjudg^- 
inf  the  prizes  to  different  candidate*  on 
▼arious  suiiiecfs:  princtpalJy  on  the  im- 
pW>venient  and  commerce  of  wools. — Ex- 
periments on  the  multiplication  of  seed 
gratd;  aiid  whether  the  density  of  the 
ae^d  does  not  influence  the  produce.*-*On 
the  culture  of  white  clover,  as  food  for 
aheep. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  having  sent  to  this 
Society  his  Code  of  Agriculture, — on  a 
Report  from  tlie  Secretary,  the  Society 
cUftie  to  a  Resolution,  thst  it  be  translated 
into  German,  accompanied  with  practical 
obserratioiis  suited  tu  the  countries  which 
form  the  Austrian  Empire. 

This  compliment  to  the  labours  of  ovr 
intelligent  and  worthy  compatriot  will  not 
be  lost  ou  the  British  Public. 

The  THf  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  in 
inspecting  models  of  implements,  a  col- 
lection of  plants  of  the  country,  specimeiks 
of  wool,  &c.  &c. ' 

Schooltfor  Greek  Ytndhe. 

The  Tnntftntitoii  for  the  Education  and 
irtstmcCion  of  Greek  Youths  not  Catholics 
of  the  AnstriJD  Empire,  has  lieen  trans* 
ferred  fram  Scent  Endreer  to  the  town  of 
Zambar,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Illyvlao  Community,  which  has  long  de- 
air^  thii  change,  and  has  ceded  in  perpe- 
tnfty  the  places  and  buildings  required; 
and  also  has  ftiroished  suflScient  funds  for 
aopporting  the  sctioola  and  their  Interior 
esfabltshment.  The  inauguration  of  thn 
Gretfk  School  took  place  Nov.  3,  1816. 
Mvaew/li  for  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  formed 
at  Brunn. 

This  Museum  was  begun  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  patronage  and  bv  the  exertions 
of  Counts  Aversperg,  and  Salm  Reifor- 
acheid,  and  was  continued  and  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Mitrowsky, 
the  governor  of  these  provinces.  The  place 
for  a  Depository,  with  its  conveniences 
was  furnished  by  the  muniflcence  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Olmutz;  and  this 
donation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  also  allowed  the  insticntidn  to 
distinguish'  itself  by  his  name,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Francis. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  6S.  AT.  S.  £At  Pan,  Jan.  1. 


The  plan  of  this  ertaUishment  includes 
the  History  and  and  Anliquities  of  Mora- 
via and  Austrian  Silesia,  the  Statistics  of 
theCouotryi  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Natural  History,  Chemistry,  RumI 
Economy,  especially  the  practical  part  of 
it,  and  Technology. 

Mneeum  of  Troppau  in  Anetrian  Siletia, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  establish*. 
meut,  as  the  means  of  promoting  Science, 
we  have  to  report  the  present  state  of  the 
Museum  at  Troppau,  which  was  founded 
some  few  years  back,  by  voluntary  Con- 
tributions.  The  first  book  that  was  given 
to  it  by  way  of  beginning  the  library,  iu 
1814,  was  Dr.  Krauitz*s  Ecenomie  Encyeh- 
peHia  in  107  volumes  8vo.:— at  the  close  of 
1816  the  number  of  volumes  exceeds  5»000. 

To  this, Library  are  added  an  Omithohh 
gieed  Collection ;  comprizing  the  birds  of 
the  country,  with  their  eggs  and  nests.— 
A  Collection  of  Shells  and  Peiri/taiims, 
is  in  great  forwardness;  and  a  Collection 
of  Ampkitia  and  of  Inseds,  is  begun. — The 
Bofamcal  Cabinet  includes  nearly  twelve 
hundred  species  of  phints  of  the  country, 
classed  according  to  the  Linnean  system. 
— ^That  of  Mineralegf  ia  classed  according 
to  Wemer*s  method.^^There  is  also  a  Ca- 
binet of  Models  and  machines:  with  the- 
rudiments  of  a  Cabinet  of  Medals,  contain-  ' 
ing  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

Bavaria. 
The  Coneordait  or  Convention  of  the 

Court  of  Rome  with  Bavaria,  was  pub* 

lished  at  Rome,  in  1817,  from  the  printing. 

otRce  of  ttie  Apostolic  Chamber,  under 

the  title  of 

Sanetistimi  Domini  noetri  Pii,  Div.  Prov/. 
deniia  Papte^  Sepiimi^  Allocutio  hahUa 
in  Omsisierio  tecreto  Hie  XV,  navemb,  1817. 
item  GOVTBNTio  inter  Sanctiiatem  suam, 
et  Seren,  Pegem  BavaHtt,  nee  non  IaT' 
TEEiE  APOiTOLiCJB,  quihut  ettdem  Convene 
tio  eonftrmatnr,  et  Iwdoltcm  nemtnandi 
adoeto  eeelesiae  diii&nis  Bavariem  finfere 
ipsins  Regis,  Remes,  1817. 36  pag.  in!fol. 

The  first  article  is  expressed  in  tbeae 

terms : 

Religio  CaikoHea^  ApestoHeaf  Pomana^  in  toto 
BaearUB  regno  ierrisqme  H  snbjeetie  earta 
teeia  eemeeinoabiJtnrf  enm  its  jeribme  et  pre^ 
TogaiiviSf  (psibus fruidebet  ex  Dei  ordinom 
Hone  et  eanenieis  sanctienibus. 

Ancient  Representative  Constitution, 
We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  in- 
creasiog  spirit  in  favour  of  HepresentatfTe 
Government,  throughout  Germany.  Thia 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  re- 
collected, that  such  was  the  antient  form  of 
the  Germanic  States;  of  which  we  have 
one  instance  in  the  States  of  Bavaria. 
3  N 
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The  History  of  theM  Repreteotttive  States 
has  lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Iffiiatius 
Budbiirt,  under  the  title  of  Gesekichit  der 
JLandtiaende^  4re.  in  two  volumes,  contain- 
ioK  ueRrl>  TOO  pages,  Heidelberg,  1817. 

The  author  divides  the  entire  history  into 
four  books;  of  which  he  alloU  two  to  each 
▼olume. 

In  the  first  book  be  traces  the  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  States, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bavdrtans 
in  the  country,  to  A.  D.  1430.  The  se- 
cond book  contains  the  history  of  (he  States 
as  a  public  assembly  from  1430  to  1508. 
The  third  book  describes  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  authority  of  the  States,  from 
1508  to  1560.  In  the  last  section  of  this 
book  the  author  ssys,  tbst  Duke  William 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  States, 
generally ;  but,  that  in  particular  cases  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  those 
rights,  under  various  pretexts }  snd  availed 
himself  of  their  counsels  only  in  cases  fo 
which  be  could  form  no  plausible  opposi- 
tion. After  having  developed  the  plans 
followed  by  the  Sovereigns  to  supersede  the 
authority  of  the  States,  and  to  become  in* 
dependent  on  them.  Dr.  R.  narrates  their 
gradual  abrogation^  from  1550  to  1808. 

Tlie  author  ahews  that  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Bavaria  lasted 
from  1651  to  1746:  from  which  date  he 
begins  the  history  of  modern  times.  ••  The 
Constitutional  Act  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
published  May  1,  1808,  announced  instead 
of  a  representation  of  the  States  individu- 
ally, a  representation,  in  general}  and  de- 
clared the  former  representation  abolished.** 

At  the  end  of  the  work  are  maxims  ad- 
dressed by  the  present  king  to  his  son  the 
Prince  Royal:  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing—The  duty  of  the  Sovereign  con 
aists  not  in  the  degrading  of  his  people, 
but  in  their  protection.— A  Prince  should 
never  will  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Jaw.-— The  moat  aubstantial  domination  is 
that  which  is  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
easy  to  those  who  are  governed.— Dissipa- 
tion ia  the  mother  of  poverty,  &g.  &c. 

SltUei  of  fFirienihttrgk,  ynHe^ngs  if. 
Though  aomewliat  out  of  its  order,  we 
ahsll  here  place  another  instance  of  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  German  people  in  the 
Representative  form  of  Government  We 
presume  not  to  decide  between  the  King 
«od  his  States,  now  (or  lately)  in  oppoai- 
tion ;  but  merely  record  the  following  Do- 
cuments. 

The  differences  between  the  states  of 
Wirtembuffghy  have  beeu  matters  oi  pub- 


lic notoriety,  tad  hare  appetred  Hi  €«r 
pub  lie  jou  mala.  Some  w  hat  of  a  more  per- 
manent form  has  been  giveu,  under  the 
authority  of  the  assembly  itself,  to  its  pro- 
ceedings: the  EJitor  is  Dr.  Schott.  The 
subject  haa  occupied  several  publicationap 
we  shall  distinguish  three  of  then. 

1,  FerAcn^to^m,  ft.  Debates  snd  Trana- 
actions  of  the  Asseaibly  of  the  Statea  of 
Wirtemburgh,  during  theyear  1 8 15 —  1 8 16  ; 
containing  33  Sections.  2.  TheContinaa- 
tion;  Sections  34  to  38 ;  with  sopplemenla. 
3.  DmretMmg  dee  Betrmgene^  tie.  Exposi- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  States  from 
March  15  to  May  18, 18l5,fiO|Mbu«  jsrtmlaf 
«f,  marked.  To  this  hss  succeeded  •  vo- 
lume of  276  pages,  containing  the  gricia  of 
the  country :  also,  a  view  of  the  debates  to 
the  day  of  adjournment^  July  28^  1^15. 

Frawox. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  Public  to  the  exertions  mak- 
ing in  Frsnce  to  excell  in  Manofactores: 
the  following  list  of  prizes  for  promoting 
this  olyject,  shews  the  importance  attached 
to  it 

The  Society  or  Excouraokmbitt  wowl 
Natioval  Industry,  in  its  last  sitting 
pointed  out  those  subjects  which  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  that  perfiecflon  which 
would  justify  the  assignment  of  prizes  to 
competitors:  viz.  The  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing needles:  the  prize  3,000  /rmue,  S» 
The  preparation  of  flsx  and  liemp  with- 
out aoakihg:  prize  1,500 /raaet.  3.  For 
silvering  the  backs  of  looking  glasisea  by  a 
new  method :  prize  2»400  franca.  4,  For 
dyeing  wools  scarlet  hy  means  of  madder, 
without  the  use  of  cochineal.  5.  For  the 
compoaition  of  artificial  diamonds  and  pre* 
cious  stones:  1,800 /rmes.  0.  For  the 
preservation  of  alimentary  aubataooea  ac- 
cording to  M.  Appert*8  proceaa:  prize 
9,000  yVmer.  7.  For  the  beat  mode  of 
salting  provisions :  prize  8,000  firmme*.  8. 
For  the  conslructioo  of  a  wind-mill  suita- 
ble to  country  purposes:  prize 4,000/rKJief. 
9-  For  plsnting  the  Northern  pine :  priae 
1,500/ranef.  10.  For  planting  the  Scotch 
pine:  prize  1,000 yroncf. 

Among  the  prizes  distributed  on  this 
occaaion— one  of  3,000/>wie#  toM.  Schw- 
eighhseenser  a  Physician  at  Slraalmiigh,  fat 
the  fabrication  of  vases  o(  cast  iron  coated 
internally.  Another  of  3,000/rsiu'#  lor  mak- 
ing in  cast  iron  divers  utensils  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  wrought  iron»  or  in 
copper.  Medals  of  gold  and  atlver  were 
also  distributed  for  various  improvements; 
among  others,  for  preparing  furs  oaed  in 
haymaking,  without  mercury. 
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The  prizes  proposed  refer  to  the  follow* 
iiig  objects,  1.  A  prize  of  1,OOQ  francs 
for  the  completion  and  perfecting  of  the 
moria  [a  machine  for  raising  water.]  S. 
A  prize  of  3,000yr«ficf  for  the  construptiou 
of  a  water-mill,  different  from  any  now  in 
use.  3.  A  prize  of  Qoojranes  for  a  mill 
for  cleaning  Indian  corn.  4.  Two  prizes, 
one  of  3,000  frana,  the  other  of  1,500 
firancs  for  the  establishment  of  wells  for 
obtaining  water  by  6]tration.  5.  A  prize 
of  1,500  francs  for  the  preparation  of 
materials  adapted  to  the  Art  of  Engrav- 
ing. 6.  A  prize  of  2,000  franet  for 
the  discovery  of  a  matter  that  may  be 
cast  in  a  mould  like  plaster  of  Paris^ 
and  of  more  than  eqaal  durability.  7. 
Two  prizes,  one  of  3,000  francs,  the 
other  of  1,500/hiiief  for  the  manufacture 
of  Russia  leather.  8.  A  prize  of  2.000 
francs  to  the  alaker  of  that  Hydraulic 
press  that  shall  have  be^n  substituted  for 
the  ordinary  presses  of  oil  and  wine. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  prizes  proposed  by  the  Society  is 
no  less  than  76,600 /lYmef :  a  greater  sum 
thau  has  ever  l>een  devoted  by  any  similar 
lostitutiou,  to  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  Arts,  and  invigorating  national  indus- 
try: a  anro,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that 
cannot  fail  of  prompting  tome  among  the 
many  ingenioua  Frenchmen  who  study  the 
various  branches  of  their  Art  with  dili- 
gence and  intelligence,  to  direct  their  in- 
▼entive  talents  to  useful,  and  perhaps,  to 
brilliant  discoveries. 

The  Frbhch  Academy  proposes  as  the 
subject  for  a  prize  to  be  given  Aug.  25, 
1 8  IQ-^tha  Insiitvtion  of  a  Jwry  in  Francs : 
— a  medal  of  U500/rancs.  Another  prize 
of  1,200  Jranes  has  been  proposed  by  a 
geutlemao  who  conceals  his  name,  the 
subject  of  which  is  to  be  a  poem  on  the 
advaotagea  of  the  system  of  mutual  iu- 
atrnctioD,  fBelJ  and  Lancaster.] 

The  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Om- 
meree  for  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
proposes  a  gold  medal  w^\ue  SOO  Jrancs^  to 
the  author  of  the  mostsatisfectory  Memoir 
on  the  question — ^'  Whar  are  the  best 
means  to  prevent  scarcity  of  corn,  and  too 

great  variations  in  its  price ;  regard  being 
ad  to  the  resources  of  France  ?*'  This 
question  is  certainly  of  the  first  importance : 
while  reward  is  due  to  those  who  raise  one 
of  the  chief  supports  of  life,-- we  mean 
•omething  more  thau  returns  ensuring  bsre 
eziatence,  regard  is  also  due  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  that  reward ;  and  to  the  powers 
and  habits  of  the  community  that  depends 
OD  this  supply  for  daily  bread. 

Ths  Royal  Society  of  Arras  proposes 
gold  inedals  to  *he  best  answers  to  the  fol« 


lowing  questions:— '*' What  methods  should 
be  taken  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  on  a  lal'ge  scale,  into  the  ditferent 
courses  of  crops,  in  rotation,  now  prac- 
ticed in  the  Department  of  Calais  i  and 
what  would  be  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  introduction/—"  What  are  the 
cheapest  means  of  obtaining  a  substitute 
for  thatch,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  (he 
habitations  of  labourers  in  the  country  ? 
or  at  least  of  obviating  the  inconveniences, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  thatch  is  liable  ?** 
We  believe  that  no  ingenuity  uhatever 
can  remedy  tne  danger  attending  thatch  in 
case  of  fire:  theuaeofit  has  lately  much 
decreased  in  our  own  country;  and  slate 
or  tile  are  now  its  siitMtituti*s  though 
found  to  be  not  equally  %varm  or  temperate. 

Tht  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Rouen^ 
has  proposed,  as  a  prize  subjrct,  **What 
are  the  means,  independent  of  Wedgwood's 
pyrometer^  by  which  the  higher  degrees  of 
heat  may  be  measured  with  all  possible 
accuracy,— with  special  reference  to  what 
is  required  by  the  Artisans  in  glass-works, 
the  finishing  of  pottery,  china-ware,  me- 
tallurgy, &c.  and,  iu  short,  of  whatever 
passes  through  the  furnace  or  melting  pot.'* 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  pieces 
are  apoilt  for  want  of  being  sufficiently 
baked  or  burned  :  while  too  long  exposure, 
to  heat,  or  to  too  high  degrees  of  heat,  is 
no  leas  disadvantageous,  and  expenditure 
in  mere  waste. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  MoT' 
seilles  proposes  a  prize  of  a  gold  medal, 
value  600  fratuSf  to  the  best  Memoir  on 
the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  the 
black,  which  attacks  and  exhauets  the  Olive 
tree ;  and  which  after  some  years,  becom- 
ing more  frequent  and  more  obstinate, 
threatens  to  deprive  Provence  of  one  of 
its  most  valuable  productions.  This  ques- 
tion is  nndoobtedly,  of  great  interest,  in  a 
country  where  the  cultlvatora  depend  on 
the  olive-tree  for  the  payment  of  their 
rents :  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  this 
danger  ahould  become  so  serious  to  the 
olive,  at  a  time  when  our  apple-trees  are 
soppoaed  to  be  almost  in  their  last  stage  of 
ezisteuce. 

Acknowledgement  of  British  Merit, 

At  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paria,  on  the  1 6th  ultimo,  a 
report  was  read  on  **  An  Essaif  on  the  Dry 
Rotf  by  Robert  M' William,  Architect  ;** 
and  on  the  23d,  the  Secretary,  Mons.  Cu- 
vier,  addressed  and  transmitted  to  tlie  au- 
thor, an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt 
of  the  work  by  the  Academy,  and  of  the 
proceeding  that  had  iu  consequence  taken 
place  'f  intimating  to  hiiD«  that  it  was  oi 
3  N  9 
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account  of  the  Importance  of  the  ohjectt 
of  which  he  had  treated,  and  of  hb  scien- 
tific researches,  that  the  Academy  had 
been  led  to  have  the  aoaiysiB  {ample  verbal) 
made  out;  adding,  that  though  it  was 
contrary  to  their  usage  to  deliver  to  au- 
thors a  copy  of  their  Reports  on  printed 
works,  the  Academy  had  made  an  excep- 
in  his  favour,  and  directed  their  Secretary 
tb  present  him  with  a  copy  of  this  Report, 
andtottisnlc  him  for  having  made  them 
acquaiuted  with  a  work,  the  interest  and 
instruction  of  which  were  such  as  had  in- 
doced  them  to  give  it  an  honourable  place 
in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

Gbkmaitt. 

Affinity  6f  European  Languagei, 
We  consider  this  subject  as  being  of 
impoNance  to  R  right  understanding  of 
the  Early  History  of  Europe.  Some  time 
ago,  we  reported  the  work  compiled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  impress  Catherine  H. 
of  Russia,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  Comparative  Vocahutary  of  all  the 
Languages  of  the  Earth;  a  subject,  cer- 
tainly, not  to  be  lightly  treated.  M.  J.  G. 
Amdt,  one  of  the  literati  to  whom  that 
task  was  committed,  has  lately  published 
at  FrankfoH,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  1818,  what 
may  be  considered  ds  in  part  a  sequel  to 
that  Vocabulary.  Uber  den  Ursprung,  ^c, 
an  Ensay  on  the  Origin  and  the  Affinities  of 
the  difterent  languages  of  Europe.  In  this 
work  the  author  explains  his  ideas  on  the 
affinity  of  languages,  generally,  on  which 
Mibiect  hia  researches  have  t>een  continual, 
and  have  much  novelty.  The  first  part 
of  the  Work  includes  beside  languages 
of  Europe,  remarks  on  those  of  Asia,  and 
on  some  of  those  of  Africa;  The  second 
contains  illustrations  and  evideitcea  of  na- 
tional lan^iages,  derived  from  History,  and 
the  earliest  Historians ;  and  finally  a  Com- 
parative view  of  fifteen  words  In  two  hun 
dred  languages.  The  whole  is  on  the  plan 
of  the  Great  Russian  Vocabttlnry. 

Italy. 

The  use  of  an  Indet  Efyitrgatorius  has 
been  to  excite  curiosity,  rather  than  to  sup- 
press it:  and  those  who  are  curious  to  know, 
among  other  things,  what  books  his  Hbli- 
nesa  forbids  to  his  disciples,  will  not  be 
aarprised  to  learn  that  in  the  Appendix  of 
Ukri  proicripHf  which  comes  down  to  the 
end  of  $epteml)er  1817,  (printed  by  the 
pmtea  of  the  Apostolic  Chamtier)  are — 
The  History  of  the  Bible  Society:  pub- 
liihed  at  Naples^  1817.— The  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  by  Francisco  Beccitini. 
Mikm  1818.— The  elemenls  of  Commerce, 
by  the  Abbate  Antonio  Gen ovest,  atBas- 


sanob— Memoir  on  the  Contecnitioo  of 
Bishops  in  Sicily,  Palermo,  1813.— Col- 
lection of  the  Addresses  of  several  Bishops, 
and  Chapter*  in  Italy,  professing  their  ad- 
herence to  the  address  printed  at  Psaria, 
Jan.  6,  1811,  under  the  name  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Chapter  of  that  city. 

Among  the  Euglish  works  pn*ibited 
are  Cooper's  Letters  pn  the  State  of  the 
Catholics  in  England.  In  Germany  waa 
published  at  Ulm,  rn  the  German  lan^ai^e. 
Annals  of  Catholic  Theology  ttid  Eccle- 
siastical Jurisprudence  from  the  year  1807 
to  1815.— This  also  is  prohibited. 

We  are  notsnrprited  that  the  History  of 
the  Bible  Society  is  proscribed,  as  that, 
might  occasion  an  unpleasant  sufTusioD  in 
the  countenance  of  the  stoutest  champion 
of  the  Romish  faith :  while  the  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  al>- 
solutety  unfit  for  popular  perusal,  unless 
ta  terrorem,  by  Heretics:  but  why  some 
of  the  others  are  thus  distiogoiabed,  we 
cannot  divine :  but  roust  now  satiafy  oor 
stimulated  curiosity  by  ordering  the  books 
to  be  procured  without  delay. 

Titian  s  Life  and  Works. 
In  our  laM  we  noticed  the  poblictffioa  in 
progrese  of  the  life  of  that  eminent  painter, 
Corregio :  we  have  now  to  report  a  suai- 
lar  attention  paid  to  Titian,  under  the  title 
of  Den*  Imitaxione  PiHorica^  ire.  Of  Pic- 
turesque Imitation,  and  on  the  ezcellcBce 
of  the  works  of  Titian;  with  the  Hfe  of 
that  Artist,  by  Stefauo  Ticoxsi^  Venice, 
1818. 

This  work  ia  printed  in  the  anmie  siae 
(8fo.)  as  the  Vite  de  PiU&n  waeeUi,  the 
lives  of  the  old  Painters,  fMibliahed  at  Mi- 
lan in  1 807.  It  is  divided  into  thiee  Iwoks. 
In  the  flrrt  the  author  explains  the  funda- 
mental prtnciplps  of  Painting :  which  in 
the  second  book  he  applies  to  the  wotks 
of  Titian,  considered  under  thedepafrtnentt 
of  composition,  drawing,  colooriog,  per- 
spective, and  anatomical  knowledge.  The 
third  book  contains  critical  obaervatioos 
on  the  Life  of  Titian.  U  iaacaroely  posB- 
ble,  but  what  this  work  must  offer  aome 
things  worth  knowiog*  in  reapect  to  that 
branch  of  the  Art,  colonring,  for  which 
this  master  was  most  famous  i  We  preaoaK 
that  we  do  a  service  to  young  Painters  who 
may  visit  Venice  in  the  course  of  their 
studies,  by  acquainting  them  with  a  work 
which  they  may  find  instmctive;  capecially 
by-  comparing  its  okMervatioiia  with  the 
practice  they  wilt  discover  in  the  wotks  of 
this  Master. 

Russia. 
The  Codmlission  of  Rnssian  Legislatieo 
aDDOuncea  an  official  tranalatioo  of  the  In- 
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Hitatesof  Uumnn  JarispvuileiioB:  «od.the 
pubUcaticMi  .of  the  Sysleroatic  Coliectioti 
of  Ruwiaii  Laws.  Both  theke  works  may 
be  expected  io  the  coune  of  the  present 
year. 

Topograpkie^  *c.  Medical  Topoeraphv 
of  the  city  of  Petersburgh,  by  H.  L  At- 
tenkofefp  1817.  This  work  though  pub- 
lisbed  at  Zurich  in  Swit2erland,  properly 
beloogs  to  Russia,  by  its  subject.  We 
learn  from  it  that  the  population  of  Pe- 
tersbargh  from  the  year  1770  to  1813 
•mottoted  to  from  150.000  to  985,000  in- 
habitants,  including  55,000  troops.  In 
1814  the  population  was  increas^^d  to 
555.713  individttaiB,  including  45,000  sol- 
diery 31,000  nobles,  20,000  tradesmen. 
0^000  domestics  and  siavea,  and ,  15,000 

Kasants.  The  augmentation  of  the  popu- 
tion  to  this  amount  was  owing  to  the  ca- 
lamities suffered  by  Moscow :  subsequently 
many  of  the  iuhabitauts  have  returned  to 
their  former  residences,  insomuch  that  the 
recent  popnlation  of  Petersborgh  may  now 
be  taken  at  about  500,000. 

After  having  given  a  list  of  the  diseases 
occasioned,  by  the  climate,  the  author  pro 
ceeds  to  the  epidemics,  and  to  the  reme- 
dies employed  by  the  people  He  then 
adverts  to  the  state  of  the  healing  Art, 
to  the  establishments  in  favour,  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  stale  of  the  hpspitals. 
The  Academy  of  Medicine  aud  Surgery  is 
intended  to  instruct  five  hundred  pupils  : 
and  it  possesses  a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  school  of  Pharmacy, 
a  school  of  Midwifery,  and  a  school  of  the 
Veterinary  Art. 

Petersburgh  may  also  boast  of  other  in- 
atitutions,— of  a  grei^t  number  of  schools 
for  Education,  with  day  schools  and  kioard- 1 
ing  schools,    a  Fooudling-hospitar 
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^  I  am  but  a  gatherer,  and  dealer  in  other 
men's  stuff/' 

The  Dotterel  P^rmm. 

l*he  dotterel  is  a  very  small  bird,  fond  of 
imitations,  and  ia  to  be  found  on  the  heaths, 
aud  moors  uf  Lincolnshire.  I)ert>>abar€,  and 
Cambiidgeshire  It  used  furmeriy  to  be 
taken  in  nets  by  a  peraou  approaciiiag 
the  bird,  aud  stretching  out  a  leg  or  aa  %m^ 
when  the  bird  made  a  similar  motion-  wUb 
his  leg  or  wing,  which  occupied  ita  atten«> 
tion  till  the  net  was  dropped  over  the  whole 
covey. 

Theie  is  a  traditional  story  currei^t  ia 
Cambridgeshire,  that  James  the  first  waa 
very  fond  of  the  sport  of  see&ug  dottercj 
taken ;  aud,  when  at  Newmarket,  used  t9 
go  upon  the  Gogmagog  hills  for  that  pur^ 
posev  and  was  attended  by  a  clergyman  of 
one  of  the  parishes  btirdering  on  them,  wb^ 
was  very  esepert  at  making  these  motions; 
when  the  kiii<;  was  so  plf  ased  witli  him  Uiat 
he  said  he  would  remember  him,  and  pro- 
luised  him  a  living.  The  clergyman,  how- 
ever, after  some  time,  thinking,  like  Young, 
that  he  had  '*  been  so  long  remembered^ 
that  he  was  "  forgot*',  went  up  to  London, 
and  attended  at  court.  Finding  himselC 
however,  unnoticed,  amid  the  crowd  of 
courtiers,  he  began  to  stretch  first  one  arm 
and  then  another,  till  at  length  he  caught 
his  majesty's  eye,  who  exclaimed,  *' there  i 
mtf  Dotterel  PartotC"  \  and,  on  learning 
ivhat  business  had  brought  him  thither,  b« 
gave  him  the  long-promised  living. 
EtevktU  Plants, 

I  It  is  amusing  to  remark  the  great  chan- 
ges that  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
the  celebrated  Evelyn,  author  of  the  Syloa, 
in  the  public  taste  and  use  of  esculents. 
The  bud  of  the  sun-flower,  befidre  it  ex- 
pands, was  then  drest  like  an  artichoke, 
and  eaten  as  a  great  dainty;  the  root  of  the 
minor  pimpinella,  or  small  trarnet  saxifif»ge, 
dried  and  pulverized,  was  preferred  by 
some  persons  to  any  kind  of  pepper;  and 
the  pounded  seeds  of  the  uaaturtium  were 
thought  su|>erior  to  mustard  £veiyn  prait* 
ea  the  milky  or  d84>pled  thMe^  either  at 
a  aaltad,  or  lioiled  or  baked  in  pies  like  aa 
artichoke.  The  bur  also  he  calls  deli<rate 
and  wholesome  when  young.  The  voung 
leaves  of  the  ash  were  a  favourite  pickle) 
but  of  all  his  delicacies  the  strangest  seems 
10  be  "The  small  young  acorns,  which  we 
And  in  the  stork  doves'  craws*  These,  he 
says,  are  a. delicious  fare,  as  well  as  those 
iaeompacvtyle  salads  of  young  herbs,  teken 


Saxony. 
HercuUouiuum.  Fragmenti  of  Epiewut, 

Those  who  cannot  go  to  the.expence  of 
procuring  the  original  Edition  from  Italy, 
will  thank  lis  for  the  information  that  a 
cheaper  copy  of  the  following  uuquestion- 
aHy  ancient  work  may  be' obtained  fron* 
Leipsic,  where  it  has  been  lately  reprinted, 
1818. 

JSpieuri  ftagmmiia  librorum  II,  et  XI  de 
Naimra,  tn  V0/ii«i«Mifrii«  papyraceie  ex  Her 
emfano  erviie  reperfa  ;  probabili  reef.  La- 
Uho  rerea^  SekoUiMt  4re.  iUuttr,  a  Carole 
Roeinio:  as  Tom,  il,  vohtm*  Hereulanens, 
sHMfMi.aiU.  sMSftM  o^HOl.  odeo.  J.  C.  Orel- 
^lim.lV^^.%90. 
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IHit  of  the  mawt  of  partndget  at  a  certain 
aeasoii  of  the  year,  wbit-fi  Kiveathem  a  pre- 
paration far  ezcetfdiog  all  the  art  of 
cookery. 

Hafpiff  Expedient 
HeJviot,  a  celebrated  French  actor,  waa 
one  day  walking  on  the  Boulevards  at  Paris, 
accompanied  by  Baptiste  and  his  lady; 
they  were  attrarted  by  the  sounds  of  a  harp 
played  by  an  old  t>eggar.  As  the  talent  of 
the  har^r  was  not  of  the  first  order,  he  ob- 
tained but  little  notice  from  the  Parisian 
promenaders.  HeWiot,  however,  was  so 
mnch  iuterested  for  him,  that  he  stepped 
aside  with  his  companions,  to  propose  ren- 
dering him  a  service.  Madame  Baptiste 
lowered  her  veil,  and  sat  down  to  the  harp, 
while  her  husband  and  Helviot  acco'ropa- 
nied  her  in  a  trio  with  their  voices.  The 
excellence  of  the  performance  soon  attract- 
ed an  immenae  crowd,  whoesepreased  their 
admiration,  by  filhng  the  hat  of  Helviot, 
who  held  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  beggar, 
with  pieces  of  silver.  The  joy  of  the  old 
atan  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Step  htf  Step. 
When  Adrian  V  I,  in  his  letters,  had  con- 
feised  that  a  reformation  in  the  Romiah 
church  was  expedient,  but  that  it  should 
be  done  ttep  hif  etep,  Luther,  on  reading 
this  confession,  had  marked  in  the  margin 
of  his  copy  of  the  letters,  *'  that  his  Holiness 
intended  that  an  interval  ofaMnlnry  should 
take  place  between  each  step." 

Rejnroof. 
A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  visit- 
ed a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  found  aix 
months  after  the  death  of  her  husband  sitting 
on  a  sofa  covered  with  black  cloth,  in  all 
the  dignity  of  woe  j  and  gently  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  he  thus  addreased  her:  **So, 
friend,  I  see  that  thou  hast  not  yet  forgiven 
the  Almighty.'*  This  reproof  had  such  an 
effect,  that  the  lady  immediately  put  aw  Ay 
the  trappings  of  her  grief,  and  returned  to 
her  domestic  duties. 

A  F90T9  Wit. 
Triboolet,  the  fool  of  Francis  I,  waa 
threatene%l  with  death  by  a  man  in  power, 
of  whom  be  had  been  speaking  disrespect- 
fully :  he  applied  to  the  king  for  protection. 
"  Be  aatisflcd,  (said  the  King)  if  any  man 

gota  yon  to  death,  I  will  order  him  to  be 
auged  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after.*'  '*  Ah 
Sir,  (replied  he)  I  should  be  much  obliged 
If  vour  Majesty  would  order  him  to  be  hang- 
ed a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.** 

Sledge-Proeemmu, 
In  other  countries  where  the  wintcra  are 
more  aevere,  and  the  frosts  more  durable 
ibaii  they  are  io  Eoglaud,  ekn^g^-proees- 


none  are  comnon.  A  reeent  traveller  (Di*. 
Bright)  gives  an  amaaing  deacriplioo  of 
one  at  Vienna  during  the  winter  of  1814« 
15.  The  climate  (he  aays)  was  then  near- 
ly as  changeable  as  that  of  London ;  from 
the  middle  of  December,  however,  till  the 
middle  of  February,  there  waa  aofiicicBt 
frost  to  keep  the  ground  almost  continoally 
covered  with  snow.  The  thermometer 
was  often  at  2do  of  Fahrenheit,  during  tbe 
day,  and  at  midnight  aeldom  below  90*. 
At  this  period  the  streets  of  VieDoa  were 
crowded  with  sledges  the  greater  part  of 
the  wheel  carriages  having  disappe>ired  ; 
even  the  hackney  coacliea  had  beeo  tak- 
en from  their  wheela  to  he  bung  apoo 
aJedgea.  The  hortea*  heada  were  adorned 
with  plunoes,  and,  a»  they  passed  over  tbe 
hardened  snow  witliout  occasioning  any 
sound,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  bells  which  gave  warning  of  t beta  ap- 
proach. From  dO  to  100,  arranged  io  or- 
der, upon  .a  piece  of  leather  or  relvct, 
placed  upon  the  horses' ahouldera,  produ- 
ced a  hvely  and  agreeable  jingling  sound 
on  every  motion  of  the  animal.  The  scene 
afforded  by  these  aledges  is  much  more 
gay  than  that  pi\>duced  by  an  equal  num- 
t>er  of  wheeled  carriages:  there  is  alwajv 
aome  emulation  in  adorning  them  with 
plumes  or  coloured  cloths;  and  amongst 
the  nobiljty,  the  vanity  of  poaaeasing  rich 
and  beautiful  sledges  was  once  carried  to 
such  excess,  and  produced  such  large  ex- 
pence  a,  that  it  was  discouraged  by  the 
court.  On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
the  Emperor  invited  his  nobility  to  assist 
in  forming  a  magnificient  procession  of 
these  vehicles  for  the  amusement  of  bis 
gnetts. 

On  the  day  sppointed  for  this  psrade  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  an  expectini* 
multitude.  The  greatest  good  order  pre^ 
vailed:  arising  in  part  from  theacoslomed 
subjection  of  an  Austrian  mob,  and  io  part 
from  the  aedate  and  orderly  feeling  com- 
municated by  a  Sunday  dress.  At  two 
o'clock  the  procession  began  to  move 
through  the  streets:  it  waa  indeed  singu- 
larly beautiful.  There  were  nearly  forty 
sledges  prepared  for  the  purpose,  fitted  up 
snd  adorned  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 
-  They  all  varied  in  colour ;  green,  blue,  red 
of  every  ahade,  covered  with  omameolal 
work  of  gold  and  silver,  and  lined  within 
with  velvet  and  rich  for.  They  were  gen- 
erally built  like  light  cars,  for  two  persons^ 
a  gentleman  driving,  and  a  lady  sitting  by 
his  side ;  theformer  dressed  in  foil  Qnifonub 
the  latter  with  high  plumes  of  featbeia^ 
rich  dresses,  and  a  uotatde  quantity  of 
rouge.  The  greater  part  of  this  aaaenUy 
were  royal  peraoos  j  two  Emperora^  three 
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Kings,  (Wo  or  three  hereditary  princet,  se- 
veral archdukes ;  amongst  the  ladies  were 
two  Empresses*  two  qiieeus,  archduchesses 
and  priucesses  ;  and  with  them  were  ob- 
terved  two  of  our  own  nobility.  Each 
sledge  was  drawn  by  a  single  pair  of  horses, 
covered  with  rkhly  embroidered  cloths  of 
gold,  with  plumes  upon  their  heails  and 
necks,  and  a  great  mass  of  silver  or  gilded 
bells  hanging  in  the  usual  manner  across 
their  sboalders.  A  servant  in  a  rich  fur 
cloak  stood  behind  each  sledge,  and  be- 
tween  each,  three  or  four  equerries  attended, 
in  the  uniforms  and  liveries  of  the  Emperor, 
or  of  Iheir  respective  rossters.  A  band  of 
military  music  preceded  on  a  large  sledge 
constructeil  for  the  purpose,  and  a  similar 
band  followed.  A  body  of  horse  soldiers 
went  before  the  whole,  and  another  closed 
the  procession. 

This  brilliant  pomp  passed  and  repassed 
throo.  h  sll  I  he  priucipHl  streets  of  Vienna ; 
then,  leaving  the  town,  proceeded  ti  a 
paUce  of  the  Emperor  at  some  distance, 
where  a  msgnificient  dinner  and  a  theatri- 
cal exhibition  had  been  prepared;  and,  at 
'  ten  o'clock,  the  procession  returned  by  the 
light  of  torches.  As  it  approached  over 
the  glacis,  and  open  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  the  effect 
was  very  striking.  The  ground  was  cov 
ered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  winding 
course  of  the  procession  was  marked  like 
a  river  of  fire,  by  the  flames  of  the  moving 
torrhep.  When  they  entered  the  streets, 
the  effrct  was  in  a  great  degree  lost ;  and, 
after  a  short  circuit,  the  ladies  were  con- 
ducted to  their  respective  habitations. 

Aneedoie  of  the  late  Mr*  SkeridtM, 
His  father  one  day  descanting  on  the 
pedigree  of  his  family,  was  regretting  that 
they  were  no  longer  styled  Ooheridan,  as 
they  had  been  formerly  j  indeed  father,  re* 
plied  the  late  celebrated  character,  then  a 
boy,  we  hmve  more  right  to  the  O  than  any 
one  elae— for  we  ome  every  body. 

Seeiesiattical  Dancing. 

Louis  n.  of  France^  held  a  grand  court 
at  Milan,  in  1501,  when  the  balls  are  said 
to  have  been  most  magnificent.  Two  car- 
dinala,  De  Narbonne  and  De  St.  Leverio, 
footed  it  there  with  the  rest  of  the  courtiers. 
Cardinal  Paliarino  relates,  that  the  fathers, 
doctors,  bishops,  and  other  church  digni- 
taries, assembled  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
rested  for  a  while,  in  1562,  from  their  theo- 
logical polemics,  and  deliberated  on  the 
important  proposition  of  giving  a  ball  to 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  This  was  agreed 
to;  all  the  ladies  of  the  city  were  iu- 
▼itedy  aiid  tbe  Spanish  Bigot,  together  with 


all  the  fathers  of  the  coancil,  danced  on 
the  occasion. 

TrihUeg  to  Shakspamrt. 

The  room  which  is  shown  at  Stratford 
as  that  in  which  the  Bard  was  born,  ia 
covered  in  every  part  with  the  namea  of 
visitors,  written  by  themselvea^in  pencil,&c. 
The  surface  is  whitewash,  laid  on,  perhaps, 
about  90  years  ago»  and  in  the  interior, 
the  ceiling,  the  sides,  the  projecting  chim* 
uey,  and  every  portion  of  the  aurface  has 
been  written  on.  A  list  of  the  namea 
would  exhibit  all  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  age,  and  of  itseK  would  be  a  curi- 
osity. Among  the  names  are  thoae  of  their 
R.  Highnesses  the  Prince  Regent  and  D.  of 
Clsreuce,  of  the  half  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  many  distinguished  fo- 
reigners, among  whom  are  Lncien  Buona- 
parte, and  the  Roasianand  Austrian  Princes. 
Even  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  bust 
src  in  like  manner  covered  with  names, 
proud  of  an  association  with  his :  and  on 
the  very  scroll,  under  theeffigy/is  inscribed 
the  name  of '^  Wellesley,*'  by  the  illnstrioHa 
Marquis;  and  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  the 
following  lines  :— 
Tbe  eye  of  Genius  glistens  to  admire 
How  Memory  bails  tbe  lonod  of  8hakspeare^a 

lyre; 
One  tear  1*11  shed,  to  form  a  crystal  sbriue 
Of  all  that's  grand,  immortal,  and  ctiviae.** 
Dog-Smith. 

Henry  Smith,  Esq.  was  formerly  a  silver- 
smith in  London,  and  hating  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune,  formed  the  strange 
resolution  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
days  as  a  common  beggar,  with  a  dog. 
He  confined  hb  limits  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  where  he  was  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  *'  Dog-smith;*"  but  having 
given  offence  to  an  inhabitant  of  Mitcham, 
he  was,  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ordered 
to  be  publicly  whipped.  This  he  resented 
so  much,  that  he  left,  at  his  death,  5U/.  a 
year,  or  1,000^  in  money,  to  every' market 
town  in  the  county,  Mitcham  excepted. 

Anmeman  Rafics, 
*'  With  great  ceremony  they  exhibited 
before  ua  (saya  Mr.  Morier)  some  of  the 
most  precious  relics  belonging  to  the 
church.  The  first  and  principal  one  waa 
said  to  be  the  head  of  tbe  very  spear  with 
which  the  Roman  soldier  pierced  the  side 
of  our  Saviour.  As  soon  aa  it  waa  brought 
forth,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  all  the  Arme- 
nia na  made  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head.  It  waa  about  a  foot  in  length.  This 
relic,  which  is  looked  upon  now  aa  the  firat 
In  their  poasession,  and  which  is  said^  be- 
sides other  miraclea,  to  have  the  power  of 
atoppingtbe  progreaa  of  the  plague,appc«rB 
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to  be  a  new  acquisUion*  for  it  ia  not  men- 
tioued  among  those  which  Chardio  saw. — 
The  arm  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  iicalp  of 
St  Repaime,  are  still  there,  bnt  ao  incased 
iu  gold  and  oruameiiU,  that  neither  of  Ibem 
can  be  distinctly  a^o. 

"  The  day  we  remained  with  the  patri- 
arch,, we  had  an  instance  of  the  extent  of 
Armenian  superstition.  They  hold  it  for 
cerUin,  that  the  head  of  the  «acred  spear, 
which  is  kept  as  a  relic  in  the  chnrch,  has 
amongst  its  many  virtues  the  power  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  plague.  This 
terrible  disorder  had  broken  out  with  vio- 
lence at  TeOis,  and  was  making  great  havoc 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  A  deputation 
was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  the  patriarch, 
requesting  the  loan  of  the  spear-head,  iu 
order  that  the  evil  might  meet  with  a  spee- 
dy termination.  We  bap|)ened  to  be  pre- 
sent when  the  deputation  arrived.  The 
patriarch  received  it  in,  great  form,  and 
long  consultations  were  held,  whether  the 
aacred  instrument,  should  be  permitted  to 
go  out  of  the  walls  of  Ectmiatzin  or  not. 
At  length  it  w»s  determined  that  it  should 
proceed  to  perform  its  holy  office,  and  after 
a  multitude  of  ceremonies,  such  as  chaunt 
ings,  prostrations,  kissings,  and  rinsing  of 
bells,  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  deputa- 
tion, who  forthwith  returned  to  Teflis.— 
We  afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  mott  de- 
voutly believed  by  some  at  Tcflis,  that  as 
soon  88  the  spear  head  had  entered  the  city 
through  one  gate,  the  plague,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow  with  a  human  head,  had  darted 
out  through  another,  and  that  then  the 
disorder  instantly  ceased.*'— 5^c(m</  Em- 
bant/  to  Periia. 

Thfuih  and  Opn-a'Singer. 
A  contemporary  writer  comparing  the 
aongs  of  nature  with  those  of  the  opera, 
beautifully  observes, "theopera-singersinga 
to  please  the  audience,  not  herself,  and  does 
not  always  like  to  be  encored  In  it ;  but  the 
thrush  that  awakes  at  day-break  with  its 
•ong,  does  not  sing  because  it  is  paid  to 
•ing,  or  to  please  others,  or  to  be  admired 
or  criticised.  It  aings  because  it  is  happy : 
it  poufa  tbe  ttirilling  sounds  from  ita  throat 
to  relieve  the  overflowing!  of  ita  own 
heart — the  liquid  notes  come  from  and  go  to 
the  heart,  dropping  tmlm  into  it,  as  the 
gushing  apriog  revives  the  traveller's  parch- 
ed and  faiatiDg  lips.    That  strem  of  joy 

•  comes  pnre  and  fresh  to  the  longing  sense, 
free  from  art  and  afiPectation ;  the  aame  that 
rises  over  vernal  groves,  mingled  with  Ibe 
breath  of  morning,  and  the  perfumes  of  tbe 
wild  hyacinth,  that  waits  forno  avdienoe, 
thai  wanUBo  rehearsiDg,  that  exhausts  its 
raptares  and  atill : 

.  iiymns  its  goqd  Oo4p  and  carols  sweat  of  love.** 


Monlp^litr  Medital  Ott 

I,  A.  B.  b4;fortlhetuniei>flJij 
iu  iht  presence  of  the  proftwyi 
achoal,  mid  of  my  dear  feltoi^  ifu 
aweur,  id  I  be  iiaoic  of  the  Suprn 
Eo  hv  faithful  to  Ihe  lawi  or  he 
probiiy  iii  the  practice  of  niHJiMi 
i;ive  my  gnluitoui  atleudduif  h 
getit,  and  wiJ  urrcr  require  a  d 
my  l^boun  Adnijttrd  into  Ibe  1 
fiin]ilit'>,  my  c>i^  shall  a^e  nolbiii) 
neh, — rny  lougiit:  kUaU  ^itetetut  \ 
ib^rt  iitc  entrusted  to  me, — ai^d  m 
*hall  ucvtr  tend  to  corrupt  nioraJi 
crime. 

Sm&iieti's  Ti>aA. 

Silu^itrd  on  I  he  J>ii**ks  of  l\it 
ttfffUJ  L«-gliorfi  ami  Pts^,  in  IU 
m.uirii:  «po|  Ih^it  cvcti  Iht^  vivid  in 
of  ail  it  a  ike  II  t'ould  M'lect,  rtjn  tl 
our  country  Diou  Smolktl,  Ibtf 
UutitTii:  RahdoTH,  &c.  It  is  of  ^ 
tat;oiial  ffiriDp  ubont  50  feel  iu  h 
0  t\ct  ti*  lib  meter  at  the  basr,  tr 
m  j*t***'^*'*^''^'f  *^  wbifh  lh<^ft 
duui»-  Th€  EhgU»h  lAliovUiii 
port  of  Leghorn  have  erected  i 
bic  table,  surroiiuded  with  ilone 
iui  (II nl  acarcHy  a  ves.^ei  arrii-t 
offirt Tit  and  trtws  pny  -i  visil  H 
tomb.  Jl  is  worthy  of  remark^  tbs 
IB  covered  irllh  laurel,  »o  that  i 
ttoue  rjiu  be  sceuiaijd  it  iscveo  b 
ckar  tlieeulrunce  at  the  doors, 
groi^Vit  ^vild  ill  all  partii  of  Tusc^i 
Ecm.ige  of  frik!nd^  has  |>Utited  n 
OFJ  Ibtj  lotpb  of  dcftsried  geni 
m.iibte  slabs  are  plar^d  iutidr 
scriptiona  iri  the  [laljair,  LalMi^  t 
Eii^hitb  lau^yagcft*  The  It  a  b  ah 
Slraugf:r^  rck|i«?ct  ib^nsimeofTobJ] 
An  EngtbbniaDf 
A  man  of  kilifr?,  «tid  pUjflil  \ 
He  dipfl  cQulenlE^d  in  Tasc 
His  soul  i^cquLTFs  joiir  pn; 

L  ATI  if. 

He  ktifnr  rvtrf  thio^ — fae  lovrd  c 
F^mibiir  wilh  past  asd  prcctt 
Hii   worbi  merit  a   place  bj' li 
Boccacta. 
IVay  for.bia  soal. 

Here  SmoUett  rests,  a  citiam  of  t 

A  Xenopbof^  and  au  Hippofi 

A  Terence  and  a  Boccacio 

If  be  had  a  nali?e  couotiy,  it  v 

For  here  he  chose  to  die: 

1  was  bis  frieud. 

J.Pau] 
THE  ENGLISH  INSCRIPl 
•  Pairia  eara,  earior  iAerti 
Tbe  great  HtstoriaD  of  bis  dsj 
Who  rivalled  all  hot  Hom  be 
Tbou  tread^t  upon  liis  lowly  d 
•TheiiM  thy  teaia  of  n^iMe  i 
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from  tbo  itiand  of  £ngauo»  ts  Ibet  lon^y 
Aud  only  10  inches  broftS*  oriMmeBted  wkli 
carved  koagea  at  the  sl«f«i  atid  tlern. 

Three  spears  were  also  preseiiled  by  that 
genlleqian  of  corioua  workmanship,  curved 
so  as  to  be  Inextractible,  when  I  bey  have 
ouce  peoetrated  the  body :— these  the  i»a^ 
fives'  throw  with  wotiderfol  preciston.  A 
quantity  of  female  ornaments,  spears  of  a 
differant  construction^  and  clothes  from 
Engano^  have  added  oonaiderabffy  to  the 
Museum. 

A  most  curious  Creese  was  alio  presented, 
called  a  Cramlet.  Thia  is  semi-circular  in 
shape,  with  a  very  short  baodie,  perforated 
to  admit  ouly  one  finger.  Ir  is  prohibited 
to  the  natives,  but  is  used  for  purposes  of 
desperate  revenge,  on  which  oc  casion  they 
secrete  it  in  the  cloth  wrapped  round  their 
heads,  to  which  its  shape  well  adapts  it. 
From  being  prohibited  ihey  are  difficnk  to 
be  met  with,  but  this  was  discovered,  from 
its  having  unforluuatcly  been  the  ioatru- 
ment  of  a  most  atrocious  murder. 


ThtJkH  of  NoveKtta  he  shoae^ 
^thtfirH  of  Moralists  was  be. 
Who  uatare*s  peacil  wsved  slone. 
And  psinted  msn  si  he  •hoold  be,  ! 

Dttm barton's  vale  in  life*B  gay  prime  ! 
CberisJicd  this  bkmom  of  the  north,  I 
Tulia*s  sw^et  and  fsvoor'd  diasa  I 

Eosbrioes  in  death  the  msn  of  worth*  i 
J.  H.  B. 
,  New  Yea^M  Gifts. 
In  1765,  Bishop  Lyttleton  shewed  the 
Soeiety  of  Antiquarians  a- large  parchment 
roll,  containing  a  list  of  new-year's  giOs 
pre^eiited  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Green- 
wich on  the  1st  of  January,  1584-5,  signed 
by  the  Queen,  and  countersigned  by  johxi 
Astley,  Esq.  master  and  treasurer  of  the 
Jewess  y  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peer- 
e^es  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishops,  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  and  several  of  the 
(Queen's  househokl- servants,  even  down  to 
her  apothecaries,  master- cookt  aeijcant  of 
the  paltry.  &c.  gave  new  yearsgifis  to  her 
Majesty,  consisting  either  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney •  <^  jewels,  triokets,  wearing  apparel, 
&c.  Most  of  the  pi'eresaes  gave  rich 
gowns,  petticoats,  kirtles,  doublets,  mantles, 
BOmeetnbroiiJered  with  pearls,  garnets,  &c. 
hraeeiets,  csskets  studded  with  precious 
.  stones,  and  other  toys.  The  Queen's  phy- 
sician presented  her  with  a  box  of  foreign 
Bweatmeats;  her  apothecary  with  a  box 
of  lozenges,  and  a  pot  of  conserves;  her 
master  rook  with  '  a  fay  re  marcbepayno,* 
(a  saacaroon  then  in  Iksbioo,)  her  serjeant 
of  the  |)astry  '  a  fayre  pye  orioged/  &c. 
On  the  back  of  this  roll  was  a  list  of  tlie 
gifts  presented  by  the  Queen  in  return,  the 
whole  of  which  consisted  of  gilt  plate : — 
'  To.  the.  Sari  of  Lricester  one  hundred  and 
thirty- two  ounces,*—'  To  the  Earl  of  War* 
wick  one  hundred  and  six  ounces,  &c.  &c« 
tlie  snm  total  being  4809  ounces.* 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

FttOM  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS 

IN  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 
Asiatic  Socibtt. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Wqjacidiy,  Jone  5, 1818,  several  presents 
«f  works  were  received  from  different  per- 
eooa» 

The  Ltlemry  Society,  lately  established 
at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  presented  vari- 
ous implcmeats  of  war  and  agrirnlf ure  ; .  a 
complete  set  of  spears  for  coek*ligbling;  a 
model  of  an  Acbeeoese  prow  $  and  a  bpeei- 
meo  of  tin,  fonnd  on  the  hills  at  Penang.— 
Mn  Slddoua  pranotod  «?«fy  cariooe  canoe 


Another  spear,  whose  head  was  fastened 
by  silver  wire  to  the  side  of  a  hollow  cane^ 
presented  scmnewbat  the  appearance,  and 
nse  of  a  musket  and  bayonet— through  the 
hollow  of  the  cane,  the  natives  project  with 
one  blast  of  their  breath,  a  dart,  to  a  pro- 
digious distance,  and  direct  It  to  the  object 
with  wonderful  precision. 

Thirty-two  aamples  of  Minerals  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  presented  by  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  twenty-eight 
from  Colonel  Mackenzie,  have  materially 
enriched  tlie  Museum  in  this  interesting 
department— Mr.  Jones  sent  several  curious 
specimens  of  Organic  Remains,  discovered 
in  bis  coal  mines :  Our  in  forms  nt  was  much 
interested  by  a  large  shell  retaining  its 
shape,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  con- 
verted into  siste,  and  having  parts  of  its 
concavity  6lled  with  coah^many  other 
specimens  of  slate  displayed  beautiful  im* 
premions  of  leaves  and  vegetable  remains. 
Yet  these  marine  and  vegetable  fomils,  the 
organic  relics  of  a  former  world,  were  die* 
covered  60  or  70  feet  below  the  sprface. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Wallicb,  the 
Su|)erintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
giving  the  6rst  half  of  a  aeries  of  new, 
chiefly  Nepaul,  Plants,  which  he  promised 
to  lay  before  the  Society,  when  his  last  pa- 
per was  read.  He  adverted  to  the  great 
and  iiiezhaostible  riches  of  that  interesting 
country,  and  stated  that  many  of  thePhinta 
(tbe  descriptions  and  drawings  of  which  he 
now  presented)  belonged  to  families,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  within  Europe; 
such  aa  Bell-Sower,  Lillies  of  the  Vfilley, 
(of  which  be  offered  a  climbing  and  edibk 
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kind,)  the  Pnmrote,  Stzifnigm,  ke,  Smd- 
ples  of  paper,  «iaiilar  in  texture  aod  pro* 
cess  of  manuftictore  to  that  which  he  had 
OD  a  former  occaaioii  laid  before  the  Society, 
were  lilcewiae  exhibited,  being  the  prodnoe 
of  another  lovely  sort  of  Daphne,  which  in 
ft  very  appropriate  manner  he  dedicated  to 
its  donor  and  discoverer  the  Honorable  Mr. 
£.  Gardner,  tlie  Resident  at  Katnandoo, 
to  whom  Indian  Botany  ia  nnder  infinite 
oblif^ations,  oi*  account  of  the  innuaierable 
treasures  uhirh  he  had  constantly  k>een 
•ending  to  the  Company's  Botanic  Gxrden 
at  Calcutta. 

It  is  ssid  that  nothing  can  eiceed  the 
beauty  snd  fragrance  of  the  Daphne  Garde- 
turi  which  Dr  Wallich  has  named  after  its 
disroverer,  I  he  HonorableEd  ward  Gardner. 
'It'  IS  o««'iiig  to  the  ready  and  most  liberal 
co-operalion  of  that  gentleman  that  the 
Soporintpudent  has  l)e(>n  enabled  to  send 
two  of  his  people  to  Nepaiil,  under  the 
•anctioii  of  Government,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collecting  plicts,  seeds,  and 
preserving  specimens  for  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Calcutta.  Throtfgh  his  protection 
ami  assistance,  as  well  as  his  own  individual 
researt-hes,  frequent  and  extenaive  additions 
have  lieen  made  to  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  that  institution.  This  new  and 
distinct  species  of  ^apAneatands  the  highest 
in  estimation.  It  grows  to  l>e  a  large  abrub, 
and  is  cultivated  extenaively  about  Kat- 
mandoo,  on  account  of  ita  tieauty  and  per- 
fume, and  also  on  account  of  the  utility  of 
its  l>Ark,  which  affords  a  material  for  ma- 
king a  superior  kind  of  paper  in  Nepaal. 
The  Andrumeda  ovali folia  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  Arlmtusp  deacrit)ed  by 
Colonel  Hardwicke  in  his  tour  to  Serina- 
gur  (Asiatic  Researches  vi.  p.  S60.)  Dr.  G. 
Govan,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Saharunpore,  has  we  under- 
■tand,  lately  sent  toCalcutta  a  fruit -bearing 
apecimen  of  the  JtadrcmedaovaliftHa^  which 
he  gathered  on  the  confines  of  Tibet 

Laudablv  BxHXFlCBirCX. 

The  promptitude  of  this  Government^  in 
efibrts  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Maurltins,  has  again  t)een 
displayed,  and  the  ships  Dorah,  Earl  Kellie, 
.Triumph,  and  Eugenia,  have  been  taken 
up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  90,000 
bags  of  grain  to  that  Island  without  delay. 

GoVKRNMlHT   IrTXRBST   OF   MoVBT. 

Conaeqiient  to  the  opening  of  the  ten 
t>«r  cent,  loan,  x  notice  has  been  pab- 
lished  from  the  Government  Bank,  that 
interest  at  the  like  rate  will  be  charged, 
until  further  urders,  on  all  loans  and  ac- 
ciMniBodaticBt  aibrded  to .  the  public*    II 


haa  also  been  intimated  thai  all  acconnti 
with  Government  are  to  be  forthvitb 
transferred  from  pagodas  into  rupees,  anaai 
and  pice. 

Fatal  Effbcts  of  Heat. 

The  heat  has  lately  been  ao  vidleot  ia 
Calcutta*  that  many  people  have  fatleo 
down  dead  in  the  atreeta.  The  epidemic 
continued  unabated. 

\*  We  abonki  be  extreoMly  happy  ts 
announce  the  cessation  of  the  Epideoiie 
alluded  to  by  our  correspoodent .— It  bii 
changed  its  type}  but,  it  has  uot»  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  best  iDformatioot  abatedi 
much  less  has  it  terminated  its  ravago. 
They  have  fiillen  chiefly  on  the  natives} 
but  they  have  not  been  coufined  to  that 
class  of  the  populatUNiy  neither  in  the  aty, 
nor  in  camp. 

Non-Ecupse:  Hihooob  DnAPPoiXTin. 
The  following  instance  of  disappoiat* 
ment  ia  little  to  the  credit  of  BramiBi- 
cal  astronomy :  it  has  been  thought  thU 
the  anceators  of  these  people  have  bcea  the 
first  and  the  best  studenta  of  the  motioBi 
of  the  heavenly  bodies*,  if  ao,  tbepraest 
race  is  sadly  degenerated  from  the  ffaH 
and  science  of  their  forefathen.  Wr  t» 
lieve,  that  tliia  ia  not  the  only  iaatance  to 
which  that  observatmn  applies:  but,  strange 
it  is,  that  they  should  put  tbemselves  to  tbe 
trouble  and  expense  implied  ia  this  artwle, 
on  such  sbght  authority :  their  tntentiooi 
and  preparations  will  not  eacape  the  reader. 

An  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  having  been  cal- 
culated, to  be  visible  at  Greenwich  oothe 
night  of  the  ith  of  May,  at  1  lb.  51*20"- 
Tuesday  the  5th  was  set  apart  as  a  liolidij 
by  the  Brahmins  and  other  Hindooi  i 
Calcutta  to  witneaa  that  pheaomeuiso,  and 
prepare  the  usual  offeringa.  According  to 
the  Kalendar  the  period  of  its  comnMifce- 
ment  in  this  part  or  the  glotie  wasezpected 
to  be  about  half  past  eleven,  a.  m.  Tboa- 
sanda  of  nativea  were  on  the  look  oat, 
peeping  through  pieces  of  amoked  giasj 
all  the  materials  of  sacrifice  were  reidj, 
and  th^  waited  with  the  utmoai  iotcnit 
and  anxiety  to  see  the  promiafd  obscurf tka 
of  the  Sun*a  disc;  but  their  attentioo  wai 
unluckily  employed  to  no  advantage.  No 
one  appears  to  have  seen  the  eclipse,  aad 
the  saciifical  ritea  coold  not  be  pufoiaMil. 
The  echpse  visible  at  Greenwicb  wai  U 
end  on  the  6tb  after  mid-daj. 
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Commercial  Infokmatiov. 

We  copy  the  following  article,  whiefa 
may  be  interesting  to  onr  Commercial  rea- 
ders, from  the  India  Gasette  of  the  1st  of 
Jane. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  accoonts 
received  from  China  by  the  Syren,  that  a 
partial  failure  of  the  Tea-crop  had  occarred 
— About  00.000  balea  of  Cotton  remained 
on  hand  with  diffi^rent  Chinese  Merchants 
— PMtua  Opinm  bad  told  for  abont  1300 
dolliirs  per  chest — and  Malva  Opinm  a^ 
about  800  dollars  per  chest  All  had  been 
sold  to  the  Chinese;  and  it  is  said,  that 
they  had  not  in  their  possesaion,  more  than 
•afficieiit  for  a  fortnight's  consnroption. 
Saltpetre  was  selling  at  6  dollars  the  Pe- 
Gol — and  a  great  stock  of  this  article  re- 
nained  unsold.  Pepper  had  fallen  in  price 
to  about  14  dollars  per  Pecnl.  ToteUague 
was  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  Sycee  Sil- 
ver was  at  a  premium  of  between  two  and 
three  per  ceut«— Obstacles  were  still  inter- 
posed against  the  ahipmentof  the  last 
tioned  article. 

MADRAS. 
Rettihiine  Juitiee,   . 

One  of  those  extraordinary  instances  of 
retributive  justice  with  which  an  omnipo- 
tent Providence,  sooner  or  later,  visits  the 
sins  of  mankind^  lately  occurred  at  Madras 
port ;  a  Malay  sailor,  who  was  concerned  in 
a  mutiny,  and  mo»t  foul  and  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  vessel, 
nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  was  lately  re- 
cognized serving  on  t)oard  his  Netberland 
majesty's  brig  Prince  of  Orange,  whilst 
lying  in  these  roads.  Previous  to  detailing 
such  particulars  of  the  discovery  as  are 
at  present  divulged,  it  diay  be  as  well 
to  observe,  that  on  the  Sd  of  July,  so 
many  years  ago  as  1804,  tlie  grab  ship 
Endeavour,  Captain  Laudon,  was  cut  off 
on  the  coast  of  Pedier  (west  coast  of 
Sumatra)  by  one  part  of  the  crew,  censist- 
ing  principally  of  Malays,  and  melancholy 
to  relate,  the  captain,  chie(  and  third  mates 
3f  the  vessel,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  not  engaged  in  the  mutiny, 
were  murdered.  The  gunner  and  a  few  of 
the  crew  were  spared,  in  order  to  manage 
the  veaael.  The  vessel  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Jooes,  of  Penang,  and  only  one  of  the 
mutineers  has  been  since  brought  to  justice, 
and  be,  we  kielieve^  was  secured  soon  after 
ibe  mutiny. 

The  man  now  in  custody  was  discovered 
3y  Captain  Alexis  (who  was  the  gunner 
yf  the  Endeavour  when  she  was  cut  off), 
)f  the  brig  Martin,  now  in  the  roads,  who 
>n  going  OD  board  the  PHnce  of  Onunge, 


recognised  In  one  of  the  sidesmen,  the 
prisoner,  a  very  aclive  performer  in  the 
mutiuy.  The  man  (named  Ally  Malay) 
immediatelv  unseeing  Capt  Alexis, started 
and  turned  his  bead  away,  but  on  being 
questioned,  he  acknowtedged  he  was  on 
board  the  Endeavour  at  the  time,  aud  that 
he  had  killed  six  of  the  crew  ;  he  also  said 
that  the  mutiny  was  occasioned  by  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  part  of  the  crew 
of  there  being  12,000  dollars  on  t>oard,  but 
by  which  it  now  appesrs  the  wretches  did 
not  benefit,  as  the  nstives  took  every  thing 
from  them  on  their  reaching  the  shore,  and 
also  compelled  them  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Ally  Malay,  on  this  discovery,  was  put  in 
irons  by  Capt.  Pearl,  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  we  understand  the  prisoner 
since  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  facta 
at)ove  detailed.  The  brother  of  the  cap- 
tain who  was  murdered  (Mr.  Jones  Landon) 
is  now  residing  at  Malacca. —  Madras 
Courier^  March  30,  1818. 

Tribute  to  Lieut.  Natiei. 

The  death  of  Lieut.  Nattes  is  thus  re- 
corded in  Tht  Madroi  Go^emmttU  Om» 
zette  :^**  He  fell  covered  with  wounds,  while 
gallantly  leading  the  stormy,  party  to  the 
breach  of  Malligaum.  As  an  officer  he  waa 
invaluable  for  bis  zeal,  gallantry,  and  abili- 
ties; and  the  many  virtues  be  possessed 
will  make  his  loss  the  subject  of  uuiveraal 
regret." 

Private  letters  from  the  camp  before  Mal- 
ligaum, speak  of  this  lamented  youug  officer 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  most 
feeling  regret.  ''He  waa,"  says  a  brother 
officer,  "one  of  the  finest  fellows  that  ever 
breathed ;  a  man  of  high  feeling  and  courage 
arising  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  aud  ho- 
nour, supported  by  the  purest  morality  and 
religion.  I  saw  him  advance  to  two  breach- 
es with  awful  coolness,  aud  with  a  firm  and 
steady  pace.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
intimidated  at  the  scene,  but  braved  all 
danger  with  an  intrepidity  almost  more  than 
human.*'  Another  officer  thus  relates  the 
melancholy  event:— "  I  will  not  tire  you 
with  adetailofourapproBChes,  but  come  at 
once  to  that  passage,  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  one  who  terminated  a  life  without  re- 
proach by  a  death  which  every  soldier^ 
must  consider  glorious,  and  which  waa 
preceded  by  conduct  that  drew  admiration, 
temrfid  admiration,  from  those  who  masked 
the  cool  onaasuming  gallantry  with  which 
he  closed  his  career.  The  breach  was  con- 
sidered practicable  yesterday,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  storming  that  aud  the 
Pettah  at  the  aanie  hour  this  morning.  Our 
lamented  friend  had  selected  the  superin- 
tendanceof  the  breach,  as  that  concerning 
which  he  waa  tl^e  most  anxious.    Ho  did 
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detrerp  aod  there  are  alwajs  extr*  darfei 
for  freigbtp  and  other  iteiiia»  the  iroo  work 
u  much  inferior,  and  the  expeoee  for  haul* 
iog  out  of  the  rirer,  adda  aometliHig  to  the 
charge,  beaidea  an  iocreaae  of  nak»  and 
always  aome  alteration^  when  a  abip  mrrivea 
at  the  P^eudency. 

Hill  Fonra. 

The  late  operationa  of  oar  anaiea  in  In- 
dia have  brought  ua  acquainted  witli  a 
greater  number  ^  the  natural  fbvtreaaea  (tf 
that  country   than  ever  before  came  nnder 
the   observation  of  Europeans.     Moat  of 
them  are  diatioguished  aa  vorka  of  natare; 
or  as  worka  ^  art    We   have  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  deacription  of  aome  of 
Iheniy  would  be  acoeptablc  to  oar  readen. 
They  increaaeoor  geographical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  our  politics  I.    A  letter  from  the 
camp  at  Deoghur,  dated  May  7,  oi>9ervet, 
that  in  nine  days  six  hill  Ibrta  bad  beea 
captured,  each  of  which  won  Id  have  takea 
as  many  months  to  reduce,  had  tbey  l>eeB 
defended  by  resolute  garriaooa.** 

Among  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
Soonur,  Hurrar,  (which  were  abandoacd 
without  fighting;)  Chowan  and  Juodaa, 
which  stood  a  few  hours  kMNDbardment; 
also  Hurrychuodorghur  and  Koozelgbor, 
which  were  forsaken  as  soon  as  the  attack- 
ing party  aaceoded  themounlaina  on  which 
they  stand. 

Until  these  forts  were  captared,  it  was 
•apposed  the  holda  to  the  aouth  of  Poooa 
were  as  strong  as  any  in  India;  bat  Sing- 
bur,  Poorunder  and  Wasmta,  bear  no  cxno- 
parisou  with  Soonur.  Hursur  and  Chowsa 
surpsss  Soonur :  and  Juodan  ra  ahoolutely 
impregnable,  since  it  haa  IxNnb  proofs  fot 
its  garrison  to  retire  to;  the  only  reqoiailei 
wanting  to  render  the  other  placea  equally 
impregnable.  Independent  of  ita  atrengtfa, 
Soonur,  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Juneer,  Is  interesting  to  the  corioos  en- 
quirer, from  its  connection  with  tbe  history 
of  the  Mussulman  government  to  fbis  part 
of  India ;  from  ihi  being  the  occaaioital  re- 
sidence of  Sewajee,— /rom  the  rarns  of 
buildiugs  of  Mahomedao  origin,  and  from 
its  innumerable  excavations,  which  like  si- 
milar productions  in  every  part  of  Indb, 
are  ascribed  by  the  Hindoos  to  tbe  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  God  Pkndoo.— 

Spoxva. 
Tbif  fortress  has  seven  gatcp  of  maaoarii 
one  wiM^in  the  gCher. 


tioi  teU  Mjf  one  tliMtUum  tkemUmekmott  n- 
plete  with  dtrngtr.  There  are  three  walls  in 
the  Fort,  in  each  of  which  a  smooth  ascent 
had  been  battered  doi»n,  as  far  as  could  be 
nscertiiiiied  without.  To  the  outeraiost  of 
these  Natles  advanced  at  a  steady  pace. 
He  asceuded,  looked  over  and  round,  and 
then  lold  his  own  men  that  it  would  k»e  use- 
less for  them  to  come  on,  as  the  place  waa 
impracticable.  Whilst  he  waa  speaking  a 
shot  struck  his  breast :  he  receded  three 
psces,  and  fell  dead  without  uttering  ano- 
ther syllable.  I  lis  order i>  brought  him  into 
our  battel^,  100  paces  distant,  whence  bis 
fall  had  been  beheld  with  a  sensation  that 
attends  the  fate  of  a  few.  A  heavy  fire  of 
matchlocks,  under  cover  of  tbe  defences, 
which  our  iucoojplete  means  obliged  us  to 
have  flUndiog,  had  commeuced  at  tbe  first 
appearance  of  our  party.  In  the  midst  of 
this  had  our  Rallaut  friend  walked  steadily 
forward,  and  it  itaK  not  till  after  his  death 
thit  we  knew  (what  his  orderly  alone  had 
obaerved)  that  he  had  been  wounded  from 
the  commencement.** 

BOMBAY. 
Ixcaaaai  or  Ship-builmho. 

We  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  Increase 
of  the  iship-building  business,  as  a  business 
In  India.  It  seems  now  to  be  extending 
itself  to  more  ports  than  formerly: — which 
la  all  the  observation  we  make- at  preaeot 

Wichin  these  Isst  two  years,  no  less  than 
aeven  Ships  have  t)een  built  at  Cochin,  for 
the  Merchants  isX  Bombay,  viz.— TheGle- 
nelg  of  810  Tons,  Helen  of  57\  Mary  500, 
Carron  451,  Bombay  Castle  580,  DianaOOO, 
and  Upon  Castle  610. 

Cochin  has  been  a  cooiiderable  place  for 
Ship  building,  for  a  great  many  years,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Arabs,  who  t>eside8  build- 
ings several  Grabs  and  Dows  annually, 
took  away  a  great  deal  of  timt)er  to  t>oth 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  About  the 
year  1791  1^  ^**  ^^  frequented  by  the 
£nglisb,  who  built  three  Ship  in  that 
•year,  viz.— the  Travancore  of  1100  tons, 
the  Phoenix  of  900,  and  the  Hussar  of  400, 
besides  some  fimaller  ones.  Some  interrup- 
tion took  place  after  this,  and  it  was  not 
vntil  1801-9  that  anymore  shipa  were  built, 
Vhen  the  Diana  of  600,  and  the  Lord 
Castlereagh  of  750,  were  begun.  In  1807, 
tlie  Eugenia  of  350,  and  in  1812,  the  Dura- 
ble, the  Indian  Oak,  and  another  ship  or 
two.  since  which  the  beforementioned  ships 
have  been  built  in  pretty  regular  succesNion. 
We  have  aome  doubts,  however.  If  the 
riiipa  built  at  this  place  are  cheaper  In  the 
end  than  if  they  had  been  built  at  the  Pre- 
aidency :  if  timber  ia  cheaper,  labour  if 
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thcv  are  placed  as  perpendlctilaHy  and  are 
ati  difficult  of  ascent,  as  a  ladder  usually  is. 
The  fiew  from  the  fort  is  awftitfy  praud.— 
In  the  S.  W.  part,  a  stone  dropped  from  the 
hand  would  reach  the  Kon1can,a  fall  n«nir1v 
perpendicular  of  at  least  2000  feet.  Mid- 
way down  the  mountain,  on  the  north- 
western side,  a  level  runs  out  for  100  yards, 
the  mountain  then  becomes  as  precipitous 
as  before ;  from  the  edge  of  this  small 
level  rises  a  natural  pillar  of  rock  of,  at 
least,  900  feet  in  height,  nodding  over  the 
abyss  below.  At  8  o^cloi'k  on  the  moniin|^ 
of  the  4th  inst.  the  Koukftn  was  completely 
intercepted  from  our  view  by  maMeii  of 
beautiful  white  clouds  which  only  rose  half 
way  up  the  neighl>ounug  bills.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  sea  of  milk  id 
a  grand  but  regular  swell ;  a  rainbow  was 
seen  on  one  of  the  clouds  at  our  feet ;  aod 
I  he  tops  of  the  mountain  and  the  magnifi- 
cent pillar  appeared  to  rise  in  terrific  majesty 
from  a  lower  world ;  but  the  scene  was  be- 
yond description,  and  I  never  felt  more 
strongly  than  at  that  moment,  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  who  says, 

**  That  which  i^as  formed  to  captivate  the  eye. 
The  car  mast  coldly  taste— description*!  wealk, 
A«d  the  muse  falten  in  the  vahi  attempt/* 

Hvm&YCBVNDBBClRVR. 

Hurrychonderghor  owes  its  strength  eo- 
tirely  to  the  mountain  on  which  it  is  situa- 
ted, the  fort  is  small,  but  the  mountain  is 
several  miles  in  circumference  j  equally 
difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  In  many 
parts  of  the  mountain  the  access  is  odiy  by 
small  holes  cut  for  the  toes  aod  fingers  to 
hold  by,  in  the  smooth  rock,  aod  the  ad- 
venturous climber  often  totters  on  eternity. 

KOONZELGRUR. 

Kooni^lgfanr  is  embedded  irt  nonntains, 
and  from  the  sooth  cannot  be  approiched 
from  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  except  by 
men  on  foot  The  path  (a  foot  wide  only) 
to  it,  however,  is  romantically  beautiful ;  it 
runs  alternately  over  hills,  up  deep  glens, 
and  along  ridges :  the  hills  being  studded 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  at  this 
season  always  in  the  most  brilliant  verdure. 

In  speaking  of  the  strength  of  these  forts* 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  they  owe  it 
almost  exclusively  to  nsture,  art  having 
only  put  the  finishing  hand  to  what  nature 
had  left  undone.*' 

Wabsota. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wassota  exhibits  features  of  grandeur  and 
romantic  beauty  which  can  scarcely  be  ri- 
valled in  India*  Moat  of  the  mountains, 
whose  bases  run  into  the  Konkan,  present 
faces  of  nearly  perpendicular  sheeted  rock 
offrom500toS000feet    The  flew  to  the 


I  In  the  fbrt  is  s  mausoleum  to  the  memory 

>        of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  mussulman  govern- 
I        ors,  an  eadgah,  and  a  miisjid,  all  in  good 
I       repair.    The  latter  is  built  over  an  amazing 
!        reservoir  for  water  cut  out  of  the  solid 
I        rock;  the  roof  of  the  reservoir  has  been 
cut  into  the   resemblance  of  beams,  and 
pillars  of  a  chaste  design  support  them  at 
^        equal  distances:  in  the  fort  were  28  guus, 
many  of  them  of  brass;  and  human  ingenuity 
^        and  caprice  appear  to  have  t>een  exhausted 
in  the  forms  into  which  five  or  six  of  them 
have  been  cut,  and  in  their  multiplied  de- 
corations.   One  was  like  a  bird,  and  in 
place  of  trunnions  had  wings ;  another  was 
like  a  fish  with  scales;  and  a  third  had  an 
appearance  of  network  over  it. 

The  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
pendicular rock  on  wliich  the  fort  is  situa- 
ted, must  have  required  ages,  and  the  in- 
^        cessBot   labour   of   the  population  of   a 
province,  to  have  finished  them. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt 
and  conjecture  in  investigating  the  raotlres 
which  could  have  occasioned  the  produc- 
'  tion  of  such  surprising  monumentsof  human 
industry.  The  general  fbrm  of  the  exca- 
vations is  that  of  a  monk's  cell  with  a  stone 
seat  round  it,  but  many  of  these  cells  have 
small  openings  from  the  floor  Into  deep 
square  apartments.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
cavation inJuneer  hill  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  which  deserves  particular  mention ; 
it  is  about  60  feet  long  by  40,  the  ceiling 
appears  to  have  been  gilt  or  painted  in 
compartments. 

The  entrance  of  the  cave  has  four  ptllars 
In  good  taste,  supporting  a  gallery,  the  front 
of  which  is  cot  into  lattice  work ;  above 
this  rises  a  beautiful  arch.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring bills,  are  temples  of  greater  extent 
than  the  abiove  described,  with  colom^ 
figures  sculptured  in  them. 

HoMffCft. 

The  fort  of  Hnrsur,  independent  of  its 
natural  strength,  deserves  notice  only  from 
the  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  on  its 
gates,  and  the  road  up  to  it.  The  latter  is 
cut  Into  steps  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the 
gates^  two  in  number,  with  the  connecting 
passage  have  not  a  foot  of  masonry  about 
them,  the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the  rock; 
you  enter  the  side  of  the  mountain,  go  up  a 
passage,  and  through  another  gate  to  the 
bill,  and  then  get  into  the  interior  of  the 
fbrt,  as  if  you  were  emerging  from  a  well. 

JUODAX. 

Jitodan  is  on  the  ghauts  overlooking  the 
Konkan.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  strength, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  the  lant  flight  of 
steps  by  which  you  enter  the  fort  consists 
•f  f40,  each  step  of  1 1  foot  in  height;  and 
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East  from  the  fort  fonns  a  ttrikiog  coot  rut 
to  the  bareuesB  of  the  Weatera  deaceiit 
Mouotaiii  after  mountain  appeara  to  riae 
from  the  foot  of  ita  neighbour  in  rapid 
aocceaaion.  The  narrow  valliea  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  forest 
treea  and  tbirk  underwood.  The  aum- 
roits  even  have  t>eautiful  patchea  of 
flowering  abrahs;  while  along  the  bot- 
toms of  the  vallies  you  catch  an  oc- 
casional glimpae  through  the  treea  of  a  clear 
'  rivulet.  The  prod uctiona  of  the  soil  even 
appear  to  be  different  from  all  you  meet 
with  in  the  range  to  the  North  of  Waasota. 
The  forests  abound  with  the  pepper  vine 

8 rowing  in  the  utmoat  luxuriance;  the 
lalacca  cane*  of  which  walking  sticks  are 
made,  was  very  abundant;  and  several  trees 
of  the  bastard  Nutmeg  were  seen  with  the 
fruits  on  them.  Here  also  are  aeen  the 
wild  lime;  and  the  numerous  varieties  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  aromatic  plants  per- 
fume the  air.  In  ahort  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wasaota  presents  an  inexhaustible  fleld 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  botanist,  and  ample 
gratification  to  the  admirers  of  nature. 

GoLDE*  Ihagb  or  Oavksa. 
In  the  eariy  accounta  of  the  proceedings 
and  conquesta  of  the  Europeans  in  India, 
we  lead  of  images  of  the  dettiea,  Bonded 
with  riches,  and  valued  at  immense  sums : 
they  have  not  lately  been  so  frequent*  We 
may.  however*  adduce  an  inatance^  which 
though  not  equal  to  tboae  of  former  hialo- 
riea,  yet  preaent  a  valnation  aafficient  to 
justify  what  early  travellers  relate.  It  may 
serve,  also,  to  recall  to  recollection  the  Gol- 
den Image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  the 
dimensiona  of  the  present  statue  are  not 
mentioned. 

It  is  stated  that  after  the  oocopation  of 
Singghor  had  taken  place,  a  golden  image 
of  the  Hindoo  deity  Gunesha,  was  dis- 
covered, the  intrinsic  or  estimated  value  of 
which  is  so  ^reat,  that  a  lac  and  a  half  of 
Rupees  have  been  offered  for  its  ransom ! 
We  are  however  not  informed  by  whom 
•  this  offer  has  been  made. 

CEYLON. 
Waht  OP  Rmn  :  oMlHOvs. 
It  may  be  olMerved  that  a  long  series  of 
dry  weather  in  the  iuterior  of  this  island, 
is  always  productive  of  increased  mortality 
on  the  coast*  as  at  Colombo ;  and  probably, 
in  the  interior  also;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
l^ave  ample  cause  to  watch  this  deficiency. 
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Their  reaaonings,  as  here  dcacrilMid, 
might  lie  rendered  available  to  good  pur- 
poses by  a  shrewd  poliUctan. 

There  has  lieen  no  rain  in  many  parts  of 
the  Kandyan  Provinces  for  some  months. 
The  temperature  in  Kandy  has  become  of 
late  cooler,  and  this  change  baa  already 
produced  a  beneficial  effect. 

It  is  by  no  meana  impoasible  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  though  it  has  cost 
us  some  lives,  may  turn  out  evcntaally  to 
our  great  advantage.  The  Kaodymna*  lake 
all  ignorant  people,  are  extremely  auper- 
stitious;  good  or  bad  aeasons  are  always 
with  them  rewards  or  judgmeata*  deoottog 
the  favour  or  wrath  of  their  vengefol  Goda : 
they  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary good  aaaaons,  and  plentiful  cropa 
which  they  have  enjoyed  during  the  period 
of  the  English  Government,  and  they  lie- 
gin  now  to  remark  that  aiiice  they  rebelled 
the  rain  has  failed  at  the  time  wheo  it  was 
moat  wanted  in  their  agiiculture,  and  tbey 
have  not  water  enough  to  caltivate  their 
Paddy  grounds. 

Rumours  still  continue  of  a  variance  be- 
tween the  Pretender  and  Kapitopola,  but 
the  truth  of  such  a  desirable  rupture  cannot 
be  ascertained:  it  has  been  also  reported 
that  Kapitopola  and  Madugalle  have  quar- 
relled, and  if  the  affront  said  to  be  put  open 
Madugalle  by  the  former  is  true,  we  do 
not  wonder  st  their  enmity ;  Kapitopola  is 
supposed  to  tie  indignant  at  Madugalla  s 
receiving  from  the  Pretender  the  rank  of  an 
Adigar,  and  u  atated  to  have  cut  in  pieces 
his  whip-crackers,  the  peculiar  attendants 
of  that  office, 

PaiHCB  OF  Walcs*s  Islaud:  Acbcbv. 

We  understand  that  a  deputation  con* 
slating  of  four  gentlemen  have  been  sent 
to  Acbeen  from  Prince  of  Wales  ialaad. 
The  object  of  their  missioB  is  to  eatablish 
a  factory  at  that  place ;  we  are  however 
afraid  that  the  distracted  state  of  that 
kinjifdou  will  militate  decidedly  against 
their  success.  For  these  last  thirty-five 
yeara,  there  has  been  nothing  but  civil 
wars.  At  this  present  time,  a  p^rty  of  his 
subjects  htve  called  in  foreign  aid  and 
placed  on  the  throne  a  young  half- Arabian, 
the  son  of  Seyd  Huason  of  Prt'.ce  of  Walet 
Island.  From  the  nature  of  their  warfare 
and  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  cxiontry, 
it  ii  more  than  probable  that  their  feuds 
will  never  terminate  without  the  help  of 
aome  foreign  power. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Seoions,  Popuiatio%  Produce* 
The  autumnal  rains  bf  March  and  April 
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have  tbtsieatOD  caused  only  a  partial  over- 
flow of  the  South  Creek.  The  price  paid 
byGoveroment  for  the  lupply  of  their  atorei 
with  floe  fresh  meat,  was  6d.  per  Ib^  and 
10s.  per  bushel  for  wheat ;  a  flne  milch*  cow 
cauld  be  purchased  for  lOl. 

The  annual  muster,  coucluded  at  the 
date  of  I817»  ^ave  the  following  results:— 
Total  number  of  souls  In  New  South 

Wales 17,165 

Ditto  in  Tan  Diemen's  Land  ..    S,814 


Population  of  theterritoiy  S0,370 
There  were  14«500  acres  of  wheat  in 
cultivation  in  New  South  Wales,  1,260 
acres  of  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats,  and 
1 1,700  acres  of  maize.  'Fhe  following  are 
the  quantities  of  stock  exclusively  in  New 
South  Wales,  viz. 

Horses, 3,850        Sheep, 66,70« 

Homed  /sattle,  38,650        Pigs, 1 1,400 

Of  the  above  90,379  souls  there  were  4,100 
male  convicts-,  1,340  women  prisoners,  and 
850  of  their  children ;  and  since  the  period 
at  which  this  census  was  conbluded,  this 
portion  of  the  population  will  have  been 
nearly  doubled ;  upwards  of  4,000  men  and 
about  500  women  having  been  forwarded 
thither,  from  this  country  and  Ireland,  sinc^ 
June  of  the  last  year.  Thus,  including  the 
settlers  who  have  since  gone  out,  the  entire 
population  of  the  territory  may  now  be 
estimated  at  25^000  souls.  In  1812/the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  were  only 
l«,471,  by  which  it  wiH  appear  that  they 
have  tieen  doubled  in  siz  years  1 
MiUury  wmUed. 

The  colony  was  consequently  considered 
lo^be  seriously  in  want  of  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  military  strength,  there 
being  only  600  of  the  48th  regiment  in  the 
whole  territory,  who  have  to  garrison  the 
two  principal  settlements  in  Van-Dieman*s 
Land;  to  provide  a  company  for  the  esta- 
bliabment  at  the  Col  Raw,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  parties  for  the  various  outposts  of 
the  now  unavoidably  extended  lines  sur- 
roanding  Port  Jackson,  whieh  permits  very 
few  firelocks  to  remain  at  head  quarters. 

Much  anxiety  on  this  subject  has  been 
long  felt  by  all  the  stationary  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  that  a  King's  veasel  should  be 
again  statiotiKl  in  the  harbour,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  easy  possibility  of  out- 
ward assault,  and  to  frustrate  the  numerous 
combinations  of  the  prisoners,  who  are  ever 
forininf;  plans,  and  often  toosiiccessfullv,  to 
carry  away  (he  colonial  craft,  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  their  own  and  the  crews* 
lives,  and  the  ruin  of  the  owners.  When 
Governor  Vfacquarriet<»ok  the  command  in 
1810,  although  there  was  not  half  theabove 
stated  population,  a  sloop  of  war  was  sta- 


tioned at  Port  Jackson,  and  the  military 
force  was  also  much  superior  to  its  present 
fttreagtb.  From  the  same  causes  strong 
hopes  are  entertainad  that  an  increase  to 
the  medical  establishment  will  take  place 
proportionate  to  the  rapid  advance  of  claims 
on  their  attention. 

^ycbsy,  Janmry  8,  1818. 
Last  week  a  male  animal  of  the  same 
species  of  that  which  some  time  ago  de- 
stroyed a  numk>er  of  sheep  on  the  premises 
of  E.  Lord,  Esq.  at  Orielton  Park,  made 
its  appearance  amongst  the  flock  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Evans,  Deputy  Surveyor  General, 
at  Bagdad ;  it  had  different  times  within  a 
week  killed  thirty  sheep.  It  was  attacked 
by  seven  dogs,  snd  made  a  stout  resistance,  - 
till  at  length  it  was  killed  with  an  axe  by 
the  stock-keeper. — This  quadruped  is  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  killea  at  Oriel- 
ton  Park,  strong  limbed,  of  a  light  grey 
colour,  and  has  a  mouth  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  fox,  with  black  stripes  across  ita 
back ;  and  is  known  in  this  colony  by  the  . 
nsme  of  the  dog-tiger.  The  skin  has  been 
preserved  by  Mri  Evans. 

HobartTawn,  Deeimber6,  1817. 

On  Sunday  last  returned  from  a  specu- 
lative excursion  to  the  northward,  which 
occupied  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  the 
schooner  Martha,  Captain  Goff,  having 
run  along  the  coast  to  the  latitude  of  CIO 
south,  and  explored  many  of  the  islanda 
composing  the  group  NorthumbeHand  and 
the  Percy  Isles ;  on  some  of  which  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  beche  de  la  mar,  but  of 
too  inferior  a  size  to  be  worth  collecting: 
Captain  Goff  also  saw  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  turtle,  one  of  which,  a  green  turtle 
of  about  100  wt  he  has  brought  up  with 
him.  Some  of  the  islands  were  from  five 
to  six  miles  in  length  but  mostly  narrow, 
and  not  a  mile  over  in  the  brosdest  part.-*. 
Their  separating  intervsls  are  for  the  mosl 
part  shoally  and  dangerous,  and  none  ap« 
peared  to  have  ever  been  inhabited,  nor  do 
they  bear  the  mark  of  any  occasional  visit 
from  any  other  human  beings  whatever. 
Ih'fcooery— ;SiirMy«. 

No  advices  Ind  been  received  from  Lieut 
King,  who  sailed  in  December  last,  in  the 
^feiiiMnVf  cutter,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
such  part  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Flolland 
as  was  left  unexplored  by  Captain  Flinders. 
—Mr.  Ox  ley,  the  Surveyor- Genera  I,  had 
just  again  left  head-quarters  with  a  party* 
to  prosecute  the  intention  of  the  Goverii- 
nieut,  in  exploring  the  interior  of  New 
Holland,  to  the  westward  of  he  Bluo 
Mountains. 

Produce  of  Wool 
The  shearing  of  the  last  teMOO  had  for^ 
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iiithed  a  much  larger  aoppiy  of  fine  wool 
than  ar  any  former  |»eriod ;  affording  weU 
groofided  hopes,  that  a  few  years  wif  ( men- 
der  the  exportation  of  this  raloable  article 
of  much  consequence  to  the  iDhabttantH,  as 
the  pasture  and  climate  of  the  colony  for  the 
Spanish  sheep  are  probably  not  surpassed 
in  the  world. 

The  Bank  lately  established  at  Sydney 
promises  much  ultimate  advantages  to  the 
territory. 

»—»4   •......••••••■••• 

OTAHEITE. 

By  (he  last  advices  received  from  Ota- 
heite,  the  island  was  in  tranquillity.  *<  The 
Missionaries/*  says  a  Sydney  Oasette,  '*  were 
in  the  fbll  enjoyment  ofthefr  health,  and 
every  wished-for  success  U  attending  their 
labours,  all  the  islanders  being  converted 
to  Christianity  r*  Speaking  again  of  these 
islands,  another  Gazette  says, — "Asreat 
majority  6f  the  natives  can  read,  and  de- 
light in  perusing  the  varloos'lracts  printed 
for  them  in  their  own  dialect :  furnished  by 
nature  with  subsistence  from  the  most  tri- 
fling labour,  they  bestow  much  of  their 
time  in  reading,  and  even  in  writing,  cor- 
responding with  each  other  on  the  leaf  of 
the  plantain  and  banana.  There  are  very 
few  familiei  without  one  or  more  readers." 
An  attempt  to  make  iugar  from  the  loxu- 
riooa  cane  growing  in  the  country  baa  every 
probability  of  aacceeding^ 

Commimieaiian  with  New  Zealand, 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
stoo,  through  the  peraonalljr  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mrfrsden,  formed 
Ml  establishment  on  the  north  island  of  N^W 
Zealand  ;  and  it  is  an  interetftiog  proof  of 
reciprocal  serrices  commencing  betweeti 
oorselvca  and  the  fine  race  of  itien  inhabit- 
ing the  above  isfahds,  that  i^n  advertise- 
ment of  departures  in  the  Sjfdney  Gazette  of 
March  9,  specifies  the  names  of  twelve  New 
Zealanders  and  six  Otaheit^ns,  who  com- 
pose part  of  the  crews  of  two  colonial  brigs 
then  on  tlie  eve  of  aailiag  for  the  coaat  fish- 
erieai 

8eah,  rare. 

From  the  long  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  seals,  these  valuable 
animalit  have  t)ecome  as  rare  on  the  shores 
of  New  Holland  and  it»  adjacent  islands  as 
they  have  lately  proved  in  all  other  parts  of 
Che  world. 

VaecinaUen^  Shteeees  of. 
We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  after  an  e- 
lapse  of  many  years,*  and  the  ftiiiure  of  re- 
peated attomptafrom  tbii  coantry  and  Ben- 


gat,  a  medical  gentleman  cf  tife  lale  ot 
r  ranee  haa  succeeded  in  carrying  the  vac- 
cine virun  to  Port  Jackson  in  an  unitopair- 
ed  state;  and  the  chHdren  of  (be  colony  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  that  invalnabl* 
blessing. 

Emigration  to  Ameriaa^ 

As  may  be  naturally  ex(lected»  tbe  m- 
habitants  of  this  increastogly  totereattni; 
territory  look  with  regret  to  tlie  eagerness 
with  which  such  numbers  of  deluded  people 
emigrate  to  America,  wHhOot  turning  their 
views  towards  their  coonlrymefi  in  the  hrx- 
uHant  and  fine  climates  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman*s  land. 

THE  QUEENS  BURIAL. 
Dbcbmbkr  ii.  mdcccxtiii. 

A  DIRGE.    BY  JOHN  MAYN£. 
-0 !  say  for  whom,  at  inidaight*i  gloocBy 

The  koell  of  death  is  tolling-^ 
For  vrbon,  now  psvslag  to  the  tomb^ 

Yoo  molBed  dmms  are  rolling  ? 

For  Royal  George's  |ong.1ov'd  QoccBy 

The  mdffled  «lrttn»6  are  roHing 
For  Boglaod*s  great  and  pefricm  Qoera^ 

The  keell  of  Death  is  tolUog ! 

All  ranks,  where'er  we  tarn  oar  ejesy 

The  garb  of* sorrow  wear: 
Id  manly  breasts  are  kiadrrd  sighs — 

On  Beauty's  eheek,  the  tear! 
Scarce  were  our  tears  for  CbarloUc  abed. 

Who  died  io  Clafenont^s  Iww'ra, 
Whea,  ah  !  «*  The  Qatfea !  the  Qaeea  la  dead  !"* 

Resounds  through  Windsor's  towers  ! 

O !  if  that  Bouad  should  reach  bb  can,. 

The  Iffoaarch  of  her  heart, 
May  lieav*n,  in  pity,  dry  bis  tears, 

Aadsolooth  AflBctloa^s  dart! 

Fall  6fty  years,  ador'd  by  hiai^ 

She  liV'd  a  happy  wifb! 
His  sla#  and  guide  when  si|{ht  grew  dint— 

The  comfort  of  his  life  ! 

UncoDscioos  of  this  solemn  hour, 

Which  brings  her  to  the  tomb^- 
Bereft  of  all  his  mental  pow'r. 

He  knows  not  of  her  doom ! 
Like  some  lorn  exile,  far  away, 

Condemu'd.  for  life,  to  roam. 
He  never  hears,  betide  what  may. 

Of  whatbeAilaathoite! 
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Woo  theil  is  be,  Chief  Mourner  Ihert, 

To  whoiD  the  Noblea  bend  ? 
Tia  Enj^Iand'g  Prince !  who  watch'd,  withcare» 

Hii  AfotberV  latter-end ! 

M'hile  torches  blase,  and  ti^mpets  tonnd, 

And  slowly  moires  the  bier. 
His  heart  is  fill'd  with  grief  profound 

For  her  he  lov'd  so  dear  ! 
Lament  for  her  in  weeds  of  woe, 

All  ye  who  lore  the  Throne  ; 
For  seldom  iu  thiv  world  l>elow 

Kas  so  mnch  virtue  shone  ! 
Princes  and  princely  dames,  in  turn. 

May  reign  nn  King  or  Queen  ; 
But  Kings  or  Queens  like  those  we  mourn 

Are  few,  and  far  between  I 
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"  ON  HER  LATE  MAJESTY  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE. 

Too  tender  to  enjoy  a  throne. 

Ah  I  rent  In  twain,  and  not  her  own, 

'l>BO  weary  to  support  a  crown, 

Beprived  of  him,  ii*M  sole  renown  ; 

Guard  of  a  roya4  Belisaire 

A  living  Lear  atHff  her  care, 

Cslm  And  rf signed,  a  widow'd  wife 

She  sink's  beneath  the  weight  of  life  ; 

Of  glory  here,  no  more  the  slave, 

She  grasps  a  crown  beyond  the  grave. 

SONNET. 
Sterna!  and  Omnipotent  Unseen  i 
Who  bad*st  tb«  world,  with  ail   its  lives 

complete. 
Start  from  the  void,  and  thrill  beneath  the 

feet, 
Thee  I  adore  with  reverence  serene 
Herein  the  fields  ;  ihineownr  cathedral  meet, 
tailt  by  thyself,  blue-roofed,  and  hnng  with 
green. 
Wherein  all  breathing  things   in  concord 
sweet, 
'rgaoM  by  winds,  perpetual  hymns  repeat. 
Here  hast  thoo  spread  that  book  to  every  eye, 
^'hose  tongue  and  truth  ail— ^11  may  read  and 

prove ; 
On  wbose  three  blessed  leaves — earth,  ocean, 

sky. 
hine  own  right  band  bath  i tamp'd  might, 

jnatice,  love. 
The  Trinity  whteh  bmds  in  dne  degive 
fan  and  brute  in  mutual  unity. 
Vqi.  VHL  No.  W^  lAI,  Pan,  N.  S,  Jan.  1. 


LINES.   . 

UponModeraiihn  in  Prosptrfty,  and  Mag^ 

nanimitp  in  Jdvertity. 
The  notes  that  are  softest  and  sweetest  we  bring 
When  lightest  we  linger  the  musical  string  ; 
And  .delightful  thes(^pnt  of  j^^  separ^t^.  flower. 
When  many  together  but  serve  to  oVrjiower. 
And  so  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  sheds 
Its  beams  of  enjoyment  and  bliss  on  our  heads^ 
By  a  moderate  use  we  alone  can  enjoy 
The  banquet  of  pleasures— excesses  will. cloy. 
The  hand  that  securely  the  nettle  would  hold. 
Must  grasp  it  witb  firmness,  undaunted,  and 

bold; 
'Tis  only  when  lightly  and  faintly  we  bring 
Our  hand  to  the  reeil,  we  are  hurt  by  the  stingy* 
And  thus  when  afflicted  by  sdrrow  or  care, 
'Tis  hard  to  be  borne,  wbeu  we  fear  and  despair; 
But  lighter  the  strings  of  distress  to  the  mind 
That  faces  affliction  unmoved  and.nviguM. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  SUN-DIAL. 
Mortal,  while  tbe  sunny  beam, 

Tells  thee  here,  how  lime  bis  glidin 
Haste  the.  moments  to  redeem, 

Fqr  eternity  providing.  ^ 

Winters  pass,  and  springs  renew. 

In  maturity  advancing, 
Youth,  to  pleasure  v\^  «  Adieu,'' 

In  the  fields  of  childhood  dancing. 
Manhood  sinks  to  hoary  age, 

And  a  n^^ht  that  has  no  morning ; 
Oh,  let  Wisdom  now  engage. 

Hear  her  dictates,  and  take  warning { 
Wisely  still  the  moments  use, 

Man  Is  every  moment  dying. 
While  this  tablet  you  peruse. 

Oh,  remember  time  is  flying 

ODE  to  THE  POPPy, 
/'y  Vrt,  Neale. 
Not  for  the  promise  of  tbe  laboured  field. 
Not  for  the  gold  the  yellow  harvests  yield,' 
I  bend  at  Ceres'  shrine  ! 
Fur  dull  ta  humid  eyes  appear 
The  golden  glories  of  tbe  year ! 
Alas  !  a  melancholy  worship's  mine ! 
I  woo  the  Goddess  for  her  scarlet  flowcf^' 
Thou  brilliant  weed. 
That  dost  so  far  exceed 
The  ricbeat  gifts  gay  Fk>ra  can  bestow. 
Heedless  I  pass'd  thee  iu  life's  morning  bouf/ 
Thou  comforter  of  wo6 ! 
90 
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lo  owly  H-^f  vbto  Fancy  chcalSy 

A  varied  wKith  I  wove 
Of  Iftttghio^  Spring *•  lavuiant  twcetiy 

To  deck  uogralefitl  Lofe. 
The  rose  or  tbom  my  laboara  crown'd, 
Af  Yenoe  tmiled,  or  Vennt  frown'd  ; 
But  Lore  and  Joy,  and  all  Ibeir  train  are  flovn ; 
E'en  lanf  liinf  Hope  no  more  it  mine. 
And  I  can  think  of  lAe«  alone  t 
VnlcM,  perchance,  the  attrihatei  of  grief. 

The  cyprem  had  or  willow  leaf, 
Their  pale,  funeral  foliage  blend  with'  thine. 

Hail !  lowly  bloiwm !  thon  canet  eaee 
The  wretched  victimt  of  dtieane, 
Canst  close  those  weary  eyes  in  gentle  sleep 
Which  nerer  open  bnt  to  weep ; 
For  oh!  thy  potent  charm 
Can  agonising  pain  dissrm, 
Sxipel  imperions  memory  from  her  seat. 
And  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forget  to  beat. 
SonUoothing  plant,  that  canst  snch  blessings 
give. 
By  TIee  the  mourner  bears  to  live^ 
By  rJbee  the  hopeless  die ! 
Oh !  ever  friendly  to  despair ! 
Might  Sorrow's  pallid  votary  date. 
Without  a  crime,  that  remedy  imploiv. 
Which  bids  the  s|Hrit  from  lu  bondage  fly, 
I'd  connt  thy  palliative  aid  no  more- 
No  more  I'd  sne  that  thon  shonld'stspread 
Thy  spell  around  my  aching  head  ; 
Bnt  would  conjure  thee  to  impart 
Thy  balsam  to  a  bleeding  heaH, 
And  by  tby  soft  Lethean  power, 
Inestimable  iower ! 
Burst  these  terrestrial  bonds,  and  nnknovn 
regions  try ! 

A  DANDY. 

3«t  bltM  me— wbat  two  nondeteilpto  together  I 

The  JAe— a  pile  of  riband,  straw,  and  feather. 

Her  back,  a  pillion— all  above,  aad  on  it, 

Aehorehbellf  cradle  t  tower  t-ao,  •fldth,  a  bonacl; 

Aye,  and  an  actaal  wooian  in  it— aUe, 

Eosie  bat  hertongne,  to  make  that  tower  a  Babel. 

Vow  for  the  He,  the  fellow  aondefcript 

Whence  has  that  mockery  of  man  been  shipt  T 

Have  Rom  or  Bachan  broaght  him  to  console 

Ibe  Qnidnnncs  for  the  paasageto  the  Pole  t 

While  on  bcr  iceberg  howls  some  Greenland  iqaaw, 

Eohb*d  of  her  pretty  monster^-tUl  next  thaw  T 

No,  Paris  has  the  hononr,  "ahqwe  oal.** 

«*  F«M«,;^r4he  air,  grace,  shng,  smell  of  ParUI 

France  gave  stop  trip,  his  toogM  iu  phrase . 

Ills  head  his  peruke,  and  his  waiat  its  staysl 

The  thing  is  contraband-let's  crash  the  trade  j 

(■dies,  iariit  ODH-nii  la  bsM  ikssMHNetf  e 


AUl 

Dowatolhati 

Kow  for  the  < 

With  every  iHaale  ■Cmggttng  lo  look  Mgt 

On  the  roegh'd  cheek  the  Arcab^yed  whisker  apra^ 

The  thoMsadth  wagr  of  dnariag  n  cain  bead ! 

The  aeekcloth  a«U— where  alareh  and  whnleboM  y». 

To  make  the  aUre  a  walking  pillory  t 

The  bolster'd  bosom— ah,  ye  eavyfag  Ibir, 

How  little  dream  ye  of  the  staff  that's  there  f 

What  strapsi  ropca,  steel,  the  archiog  riba  oonpresa. 

To  make  the  Dandy  beaatifblly  leas. 

Tbas  fbola,  tbefr  teal  stale  of  foUyeaat, 

By  laatiad,  to  strait  waiseeot  eease  at  lart; 

Mlsjadglag  Shakspcare— lUa  eaeapPd  ibtee  cy«. 

For  Ihoegh  fAedraftw art  mtt,  ike iMagmmttdle. 


HINTS,  PLANS,  and  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

i$tm\to\mtt. 

Hwmmmtm  mkil  m  me  mlienum  jwto. 
BkITUB  AVD  FOKKIOir  nCHOOL  aocivTT. 

The  following  iDterettiog  iolbrwiotioD  of 
the  rapid  progrets  of  thb  iraportanl  bodety 
hat  lately  been  publisbed. 

Besides  the  establishliieDt  io  tiie  BorosKfa 
Road  for  tbe  education  of  children  ob  tbe 
Lancasterian  plan.  Auxiliary  Sorietia 
have  been  also  formed  at  Briatol,  Ezdcr, 
Southampton,  Rochford;  and  io  the  da- 
tricts  of  Southwark,  North  Loodoo  aad 
Islington,  North  Esist  Londoii  and  Hack- 
ney, in  the  metropolis.  Frooi  Briatoi  the 
Society  has  received  upwards  of  S90L,  mai. 
the  other  Ausiliaries  ate  actiFely  ezeitivg 
themselves  in  the  eatabliahaMiit  of  aebook 
In  forming  auxiliary  Socletiea  in  tbe  me- 
tropolis, the  Committee  aim  at  tbe  oiiivo- 
sal  education  of  the  poor,  by  eatabiiabiBg 
School  Associations  in  every  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  its  popalatioo ;  at 
the  aame  time  inviting  the  oi>-<iperalioa 
of  respectable  cbaractera  amoBg  tiM  labour- 
iug  classes.. 

The  union  also  which  is  effected  betweci 
persona  of  different  religioaa  persiia«a» 
who  contribute  to  the  anpport,  or  aasociale 
in  the  management,  of  tbeae  acboob,  ia  at- 
tended with  veiy  beneficial  effecla ;  and  a 
general  spirit  of  good-will  ia  excited  be- 
tween CbristiaoB  under  diflerent  naasok 
whereby  party  leal  becomea  extingaBhed 
ID  public  good. 

The  Committee  of  this  Inatitotioo  coma- 
poada  with  persona  friendly  to  edoortiDa 
in  all  parte  of  the  world*  It  recciveaaad 
communicatee  Infonaatioii— traina  anaeten 
and  mistreesea  at  tbe  Central  Scbocd  is  ite 
Boroiigli  Boad<*fnppIici  teadwisg  and  if- 
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'  fordt  every  fticility  to  foreigiiere  to  itiMly 
the  plaD.  «Dd  propagate  it  abroad.  It  also 
provides  a  supply  of  slates,  lesions,  and 
school  apparatus  for  tbe  schools  on  the 
System. 

A  number  of  persons  are  boarded  and 
trained  by  this  TnstitMlion,  and  are  more 
immedifttely  under  the  patronage  and  con- 
trol of  the  Committee :— this  is  a  source  of 
considerable  expense.  Others  are  initiated 
and  boarded  at  their  own  charge. 

Irbland. — The  System  has  been  widely 
and  very  favourably  received  in  Ireland ; 
and  from  tbe  liberal  principle  upou  which 
it  is  fownded,  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  Parliament  as 
the  Board  of  Education,  (consisting  of  tbe 
Lard  Primate,  several  Bi-nbops,  and  other 
distinguished  characters,)  to  be  necessary 
for  that  country^  as''  keeping  clear  of  all 
interference  with  the  particular  religious 
tenets  of  any,  lnd«icing  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  receive  its  benefits  as  one  undivided 
body,  under  one  and  the  same  system,  and 
in  the  same  establishment"— In  181  l»a  So- 
ciety **  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland**  was  established  in  Dublin, 
under  the  patronage  of  tbe  Duke  of  Kent, 
who,  with  his  royal  brother  the  Dnke  of 
Sussex,  has  so  nobly  patronized  the  great 
cause  of  general  education ;  from  which  a 
large  number  of  teachers  have  been  sent 
forth  to  various  schools.    From  the  regis- 
ter it  appears  that  107  masters  have  been 
trained  by   the  Society  at  Dublin,  62  of 
whom  are  Protestants,  and  45  Catholics.— 
So  important  has  the  object  of  that  Society 
appeared  to  be  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
that  Parliament  has  granted  a  considerable 
sam  of  money  to  enable  it  to  move  forward 
with  great  vigour  and  effect 

Scotland.— Schools  on  the  British  Sys- 
tem have  been  established  in  several  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  with  considerable  success 
in  those  places  where  tbe  population  is 
^reat,  Tbe  excellent  parochial  regulations 
ao  long  established  in  that  country,  where- 
by ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  is  al- 
most unknown,  may  account  for  the  im- 
provements of  the  British  System  appear- 
ioK  less  necessary  in  that  country. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  establishment 
of  the  System  in  this  kingdom,  that  it  be- 
l^an  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  benevo- 
leot  and  enlightened  individuals  in  foreign 
parts ;  and*  io  ooosequence  of  the  happy 
restoration  of  peace  in  1814,  the  intercourse 
betweeo  England  and  die  Continent  being 
reaumed,  nomerons  applications  were  made 
for  information  respecting  tbe  System.  The 
Central  School  at  the  lk>rough  Road  was  ^ 
Tiaited  by  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  | 
and  oppttrtiioitiei  now  presented  them- 1 


selves  for  extending  the  System  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  : — the  Society,  therefore^ 
in  order  better  to  designate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  views,  resolvrti,  at  its  General 
Meeting  in  May  1814,   that  it  should  in 
future  bear  the  appropriate  title  of  •*  Tnm 
British  and  FoaEioN  School  Society." 
France. — Among  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  that  have  been  zealous  in 
the  iutrodurtion  of  the  System,  France  oc« 
copies  thefirst  and  most  picatiiien I  station* 
The  attention   of   that   nation    was   first 
drawn  towards  it  by  a  publication  in  18i5« 
ptititled  Naweau  Systeme  fTEducation,  by 
Count  Lasteyrie:  soon  after  which,  several 
benevolent  and  distinguished  characters  at 
Paris  united  thenvielves  iuto  a  Society   for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  est-^Mishment 
of   JSIementary  Schools  throughout  that 
kinedom,  under  the  title  of  '*The  Society 
for  Elementary  Instruction."    Mr.  MHrtiua 
(a  Proteittant  minister  of  Bourdeaux,)  wha 
studied  the  System  with  great  assiduity  at 
the  Central  School  in  the  Borough  Road 
was  accordingly  invited  to  undertake  the 
organizstiou  of  the   first  model  school  at 
Paris,  which  he  accomplished  with  much 
zeal  and  ability,  and  it  was  opened  for  pub- 
lic inspection. in  June  1815.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King,  by  his  royal  ordonnance 
dated  2^5th    February    1816,    authorized 
schools  on  the  improved  System  both  for  ObL' 
thoUes  and  Proteftauis,  and  directed  s<'hools 
to  be    established  in    every  department^ 
throughout  the  kingdom :  he  also  decreed 
an  annua]  grant  of  50,000  francs  from  his 
royal  treasury,  for  the  genera]  promotion  of 
the  caose«    Since  which  period,  ihe  oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  at  Paris  liavo  been 
conducted  with  ko  much  energy  and  zeal» 
that  the  most  striking  success  h.'»s  attended 
their  labours. — As  the  work  before  them 
is  truly  national, — viz.  the  genera!  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  poor  population  of  France, 
—-so  it  is  carried  forward  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  great  importance :  tha 
prefects  of  the  departments,  the  sub-pre- 
fects, mayors  of  cities,  &c.  and  other  cha- 
racters of  eminence  and  distinction,  direct 
their  influence  and  assistance  towards  tbe 
great  object ;  and  the  number  of  the  schools 
now  increases  with  such  rapidity  as  to  ren« 
der  it  very  MijflScull   to  obtain  a  correct 
account  of  them.    The  Committee  at  Paria 
announced  in  April  -1817  that  their  num- 
ber amounted  to  niirif  100;  at  the  end  of 
February  1818  they  stated  it  to  be  569;  in 
June  following  the  number  of  schools,  aa 
far  as  could  be  then  ascertained,  was  an- 
nounced in  their  Journal  to  have  increased 
to  nearly  800,  and  at  the  present  date  is  up- 
wards of  900.— The  System  has  hten  in- 
troduced into  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and 
SOI 
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tlie  Island  of  Corsica.  Measures  are  also 
About  to  be  taken  bv  the  minister  df  war 
for  organizing  schools  on  the  System  in 
every  reifiinent  in  the  French  service. 
Schools  have  been  also  estabJtahed  among 
the  Russian  troops  cantoned  on  the  French 
froiFti(«r;  one  of  which  at  Mauben^e,  con- 
taining 300  soldiers^  is  reported  to  be  iii  ad- 
mirable order. 

Russia. — The  System  ha"  been  rcreived 
and  patronized  in  Russia.  At  Si.  Peters- 
burgii  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  to  introduce  the 
System  into  the  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  army.  At  Momcln,  on  the  Russsian  fron- 
tier of  Poland,  a  school  is  organizing  under 
tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Heard,  a  youii^  man 
trained  at  the  Borough  Road  School,  and 
lafelv  sent  out  there  :  this  fechool  is  under 
the  immediate  p:itronas:eof  Count  Roman- 
zoff,  chancellor  of  the  Russinn  eoipjre. — It 
may  also  confidently  be  expected  that  the 
System  will  be  extensively  adopted  in  this 
empire  when  the  four  Russian  youths  who 
were  inst  ructed  at  the  Borough  Road  School 
may  return  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

Spain. — The  first  school  on  this  System 
vas  opened  at  Madrid  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary Inst,  uu^cr  the  management  of  Cap- 
tain Kearney,  who  made  himself  master  of 
the  System  at  the  Borough  Road  School 
for  that  purpose.  This  school  is  patronized 

.  and  supposed  by  HisCxcellency  the  Duke 
del  lufaiitndo,  and  is  superintended  by  a 
Committee  of  six  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
in  that  country.  By  the  last  report  it  is 
stated  to  be  in  a  moat  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

Ofrmany. — The  System  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  at  Eisenach, 
^hfrc  0  srhool  was  opened  on  the  l6th  of 
Juno  last  by  a  Mr.  Hydresa,  a  youth  of 
Gern)^in  extraction  who  was  trained  at  the 
Cenrtnil  School^  and  recently  sent  out  by 

.  the  Committee.  There  were  J 63  boys 
ioimrdifitely  received  under  his  tuition. 

Asia. — The  British  System  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  His  Roy  a.'  Highnrss 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  who,  as  commander  of 
theRo\al  Scots  regiment,  v'the  bccond  bat- 
talion of  which  was  at  that  lime  stationed 
nt  Hydraabad,)  gave  directions  for  the  esta- 
blishn.etit  of  a  regimental  school  under 
acrjeani  Mullins,  who  had  been  iust ructed 
atthe  Central  Sctiool  in  the  Borough  Roi'd. 
On  which  occa*..sion  Hi?  Royal  Highness 
expressed  a  hope  "that  this  regintental 
achool  would  be  the  sure  means  affixing 
for  ever  the  principles  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  in  India,  upon  a  ba 
■is  wiiich  nothing  <-:iu  hereafter  destroy/* 
—The  Baptial  Mi&sionary  Society^  at  their 


station  at  Serampore,  are  roost  laadably  en- 
gaged in  establishing  schools  among  the 
natives,  and  to  a  considerable  extent :  they 
have  engaged  Mr.  Penny,  who  acquired 
the  System  at  the  Borough  Road  to  super- 
intend  these  achoots,  which  a1re«cly  afford 
instruction  in  the  Bengalee  language  to  up- 
wards of  10,000  Hindoo  chiWren. — At 
Ceylon,  the  System  has  been  introduced 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnstone,  and  several  scboola  bare  een 
'.  already  formed. 

Afripa.— Several  African  lads,  who 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Borough  road  scbuol,  have  been  sent 
.out  to  Sierra  Leone  since  1814;  and  si-boob 
ifor  male  and  female  children  of  the  settlers, 
as  well  as  forlthose  redeemed  froai  slavery, 
have  been  established,  and  continue  to 
llomish  under  the  care  of  llie  excelleot 
governor  of  that  colony.  There  ia  abo 
a  school  at  GnadenthaJ,  170  miles  inland 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  io  which 
about  250  native  children  are  taught 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Com- 
mittee at  Parishes  also auccessfu II y  intro- 
duced the  Plan  of  lustraction  at  Senegal 

America. — At  an  early  period  the  Sy^ 
tern  was  transplanted  into  America.  In 
New  York,  in  the  year  1806,  the  plan  was 
first  introduced  by  a  private  schoolmaster, 
Mr.  Smith.  His  exertions  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  benevolent  characten, 
who  formed  a  Committee  of  Education, 
which  has  extended  itself  until  schoob  are 
now  established  sufficient  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  2000  children  of  both  aexes.  The 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  lately  passed  a  law  far  establishiof 
schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  British  System  ;  by  which, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  CUimmittee 
on  Public  Economy,  previously  drawn  op 
on  the  8ubje<'t,  the  means  of  instructioa 
may  be  provided  to  the  same  number  of 
children  at  a  reduced  expenae  from  37,104 
to  9,276  dollars.  Schools  have  been  estar 
brt&hed  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  Mr. 
Bromly;  at  George  Town  In  Colarabiti 
and  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  Robert  Quid,  who 
was  trained  at  the  Central  School.  Schools 
have  been  also  formed  at  Baltimore, 
Louisville,  Lexington,  alld  Norfoflk  n 
Ameria. 

West  TirDiF.8.(^i^/t.)--An  extract  from 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  Kinj^  Henry, 
dated  January  1817,  may  with  modi 
propiiety  form  the  introduction  to  tfaii 
paragraph.  **  Our  attention  ia  paHicuJar. 
ly  fixed  on  public  ioatrurtioo^-tbe  most 
powerful  means  of  hnproving  the  morals  of 
a  mftioii,  and  forming  the  national  rharsi^ 
ter.    We  have  deemed  it  eaipcMfie&t  lo  ip- 
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point  a  Royal  Chamber  for  Public  instruc- 
tion, to  establish  a  Royal  College  in  all  tiu- 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  aad  Na- 
tional Schoola  for  disseminating  the  Ele- 
ments of  Education.*'  Accordingly,  under 
his  royal  patronage  several  schools  have 
already  been  established  by  masters  trained 
at  this  Society's  Centra]  School,  and  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  expeunes 
attendant  on  these  schools,  including  the 
masters*  salaries,  &c.  are  paid  by  the 
il ay tian  government.  From  the^e  schools 
a  number  of  the  young  Ha>tians  are  annu- 
ally promoted  to  the  Royal  College,  as  an 
honorary  reward  of  merit,  where  their 
education  is  csrried  forward  to  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres — On  that  side  of  the  Island  which 
is  under  the  government  of  President  gen- 
eral Boyer,  a  school  has  also  been  esta- 
blished ;  but  it  has  sustained  a  severe  loss 
iu  the  death  of  the  master  Mr.  T.  Bosworlh, 
a  most  valuable  young  man,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  out  hy  this  Society.  Mea- 
sures have  been  taken  recently  at  Domini- 
ca, by  the  present  benevolent  Governor, 
Coloaei  Maxwell,  for  establishing  a  school 
on  this  System  in  that  Island. 

The  Society  has  also  at  diiferent  times 
afforded  its  aid  to  Missionaries  and  other 
benevolent  characters,  by  grants  of  school 
apparatus^  leMons,  &c.  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  world,  from  accounts  which  have  not 
recently  been  received. 


National  Hegisftor: 

FOREIGN. 
Ambrica:  United  States. 
Oil-spring  Discovered. 

Woodsville,  Ohio,  July  7,  1818.— "Ic 
the  remainder  of  this  letter,  1  shall  give 
yoQ  an  account  of  a  oataral'curiosity  in  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  and  rest  assured  I  shall 
give  you  nothing  exaggerated.  Three 
weeka  since  Aaron  B.  Jones,  Esq.  George 
Jones,  his  brother,  and  myself,  mounted 
our  horses,  taking  with  us  a  companion, 
and  directed  our  course  South*west  from 
this  place,  through  a  patlH"^  wilderness 
for  some  miles,  until  we  ►rived  on  the 
banks  of  Duck  Creek.  On  the  North-eriKt 
branch  of  said  creek,  in  lat.  38  di?g.  39 
mill,  we  fonnd  an  Oil  Spring.  Thi.n  i.s  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  nature  ^  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  well.  1  sat  myself  down  on 
the  brink  of  it,  to  make  some  observations, 
which  shall  be  given  as  nearly  as  I  can  de- 
scribe with  my  pen.  The  well  is  about 
leTen  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  creek.    It 


has  been  accurately  ascertained  to  be  42 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  A  piece  of  large  button  wood  tree  has 
been  hollowed  out  atid  pUf  ed  for  a  curb  on 
the  top  to  prevent  people  from  falling  into 
it.  The  oil  boils  up  eontiuually.  like  the 
boiling  of  a  large  soup-kettle,  and  runs  into 
the  creek  in  a  small  stream.  It  is  as  fine 
as  any  sperm  oil  from  the  head  of  a  sperm 
whale;  the  quantity  which  rises  is  about 
five  barrels  a  week.  I  followed  the  creek 
up  and  down  nearly  thr^e  miles,  and  found 
it  completely  covered  with  oil.  L  found  an 
old  ladle  lying  u^ar,  which  1  dipped  intgt 
the  oil,  and  forced  it  down  into  the  water, 
and  found  the  oil  to  be  three  foet  deep.  I 
drew  out  with  the  ladle  as  fine  salt  water 
as  I  ever  tasted  in  the  ocean  I  then  tried 
he  goodness  of  the  oil,  and  found  it  to  buru 
clear  and  bright.  A  boy,  a  few  weeks  since; 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  oil,,  would 
burn  on  water,  touched  a  firebrand  to  that 
ou  the  creek  instantly  it  was  in  a  tremend* 
ous  flame,  which  ascended  200  feet  iu  the 
air,  nearly  a  mile  op  and  down  the  stream, 
I  saw  limbs  of  treest  which  were  nearly 
100  feet  high,  burnt  off  as  smooth  as  if  tha 
blaze  of  a  furnace  had  struck  them.  l\m 
smell  of  the  oil  very  much  resembles  that 
of  British  oil.- 

Furious  AnimaU. — Salhath  Profaned*^  - 
The  following  is  the  advertisement  of  a 
public  entertainment  at  New  Orleans  laU 
year;  <*  On  Sunday  the  9th  instant,  wtll  be 
represented  in  the  place  where  fire- works 
are  generally  exhibited,  near  tlie  Circus, 
an  extraordinary  fight  eX  f various  mnmah» 
The  place  were  the  animals  will  fight  in  a 
rotunda  of  160  feet  in  circumference,  with 
a  railing  17  feet  in  height,  and  a  circular 
gallery  well  conditioned  and  strong,  in-* 
spected  by  the  mayor  and  surveyors  by 
him  appointed.  1st  Fight.— A  strong  At- 
takapas  Bull,  attacked  and  subdued  by  s:x 
of  the  strongest  Do^  of  the  country.  2d 
Fight. — Six  Bull-Do<;s  against  a  Canadian 
Bear.  3d  Fight. — A  i>PHf rtifnl  Tiger  against 
a  Black  Bear.  4th  Fiufht.— -Twelve  Dogs 
against  a  strong  and  furious  Opeloussas 
Bull. 

If  the  Tiger  is  not  vanquished  in  his 
fight  with  the  Bear,  he  will  l)esent  alone 
aginst  the  I«i8t  Bull;  and  if  the  latter  con- 
quers all  his  enemies,  several  pieces  of  fire- 
works will  be  placed  on  his  bark,  which 
will  produce  a  very  entertaining  amuse* 
mcnt.  In  the  circus  will  be  phired  tno 
manikins,  which,  notwithstauding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  bulls  to  throw  them  down,  will 
always  rise  again,  whereby  the  animals 
will  get  furious.  The  doors  w  ill  lie  opt  ued 
at  thr^ey  aod  the  exbibitiou  begin  at  four 
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o'clock  predaely.  Admittaoce,  one  dollar 
for  grovru  persons,  and  50  cents  for  child- 
ren. A  military  band  will  perform  during 
the  Exhibition.  If  Mr.  Renault  is  so  bap 
py  as  to  amose  the  spectators  by  that  new 
•pectacle.  he  will  use  every  exertion  lo  di- 
versify and  aagment  it,  in  order  to  prove 
to  a  generous  public  whose  partronage  has 
been  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  him,  how 
•nzioiu  he  is  to  please  them. 

MUpubliemn  Simpliciitf. 
From  an  American  paper . — **  As  illus- 
trative of  the  republican  simplicity  and 
character  of  our  citizens,  the  following 
anecdote*  which  occurred  in  this  city  (New 
York)  Kome  time  ago,  will  bear  ample  tes- 
timony: An  English  dandy,  just  landed 
ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  to  be  made  by  on* 
of  our  fashionable  tailons  which,  by  agree, 
gent,  was  to  be  finished  on  a  certain  day 
The  gentleman  being  disap^iointed,  went 
to  the  tailor,  and  rated  him  soundly  for  his 
neglect  At  the  moment  a  person  entered 
who  addressed  the  tailor  as  followi.— 
*■  Alderman^  I  have  a  petition  before  the 
Hon.  the  corporation  relative  to  one  of 
the  avenues,  and  I  should  be  happy  if  you 
would  be  present  and  attend  to  it**  **  Very 
well  Sir,  (says  the  tailor),  I  know  something 
of  the  subject,  and  shall  do  so.*'  Scarcely 
had  he  departed  before  another  one  enter- 
td.  I  have  (said  he  to  the  tailor)  placed  a 
Bote  in  the  Bank  for  discount;  1  have  not 
•pokeo  to  any  other  director  but  yourself — 
will  you  use  your  best  effort  to  get  it  done 
for  me?'*  "  I  will  do  my  best,**  said  the 
tailor  When  the  last  fierson  departed,  a 
young  officer  in  full  dress  entered,  who  ad- 
Creased  the  tailor  as  follows :— "General,  1 
have  come  to  receive  your  orders.**  The 
Alderman,  General,  Bank- director,  and  tail- 
or in  reply,  "  Very  well,  Sir,  said  you  shall 
have  them,  and  you  will  take  care  that  the 
Adjutant  has  the  division  on  the  ground  at 
the  precise  hour.**  The  Euglishman,  who 
attended  these  interviews,  very  leisurely 
lifted  up  his  eye-glass,  and  having  viewed 
the  tailor,  from  top  to  toe,  took  his  leaver 
saying,  "  Sir,  you  may  send  my  clothes 
home  whenever  you  please.** 

Indies:  West. 
Jamaieat^Obeak  oMiihed, 
By  a  recent  Act  of  the  House  of  Assem* 
h1y»  an  endeavour  has  been  made  towards 
more  effectually  suppressing  the  practice 
of  Obeah.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that 
by  this  name  is  designated  a  kind  of  necro- 
mantic powiT,  which  is  mostly  exercised  by 
the  negroes  for  the  attainment  of  the  worst 
purposes.  By  the  above  Act,  however,  it 
is  decreed  that  •'  any  slave  who  shall  wil- 


^ 


fully,  maliciously,  and  unlawfallj,  pnlci^ 
to  any  magical  and  iupematural  diam  or 
power,  in  order  to  promote  the  porpsinof 
insurrection  or  ret>ellioD  of  the  slares  ftiib. 
in  this  island,  or  to  injure  and  affect  tbe 
life  or  health  of  any  other  sUfe  \  or  «bi 
wilfully  and  maliciously  shall  oae  or  cam 
on  the  wicked  and  unlawful  pndictif 
Obeah,  shall,  upon  oonvictk»  tbereoC  n^ 
fer  death  or  tranaportatioo,  as  tbt  Cost 
shall  think  proper. 

*'  Also,  that  if  any  slave  wiKally  and  si- 
liciously,  in  the  practice  of  Obeib,  or 
otherwise,  shall  mix  or  prepare,  or  bare  i 
his  or  her  posseaaioo,  any  poisoD,  or  aar 
noxious  or  destructive  sobsUnce  or  tiiiLt 
with  an  intent  to  administer  to  aoy  penoi 
(whether  the  aaid  person  be  white  or  bbci, 
or  a  person  of  colonic)  or  wilfoUy  ajsd  a>- 
liciously  shall  administer  to,  or  cause  to  bt 
administered  to,  such  person  aoy  pc«0B,ff 
any  noxious  or  destructive  iobsbocev 
thing  whatsoever,  although  dealb  a» 
not  ensue,  upon  tbe  testimoDy  \ktfi 
every  such  slave,  together  with  his  or  :<(' 
counsellors,  aideni,  and  abelton  kei| 
alavea),  knowing  of  and  being  priry  to  oA 
evil  intentions  and  offences,  shall,  ipa 
conviction  thereof,  suffer  death,  tnofoiii^ 
tion»  or  such  other  punishmeat  as^eCvCt 
shall  think  proper.** 

Italy. 
Tiher  settrehed. 
The  company  which  has  obtaiaed  ^ 
mission  to  search  the  bed  of  tbe  Tiber  to 
published  its  prospectus.  After  aiwbf 
to  the  different  attempta  previoosh  m»A, 
it  is  observed— ••  What  ogghtDOltobet!9« 
from  a  company,  which  by  a  aimp)f  »• 
unexpressive  process,  proposes  to  sanii'^ 
bed  of  this  rich  rirer,  betweeo  tbe  f(« 
Milvtus  and  the  Porta  dtHtra,  indi  b 
chines  that  will  separate  all  other  s!> 
stances  from  the  earth  which  km  tk 
bed  of  the  river .  Though  tbe  biitonass 
not  indicate  with  precision,  tbe  nk^ 
objects,  the  metallic  riches  tbe  «orh<tfr 
chitectore,  and  other  remains  of  tk  i^ 
arts  which  have  been  thrown  intotbeti^' 
various  circumstances  nevertbelesu^ 
rize  the  belief,  that  a  great  qoastih  gf» 
cient  relics  of  high  Talue  aicco&tiiK^i 
that  river.*'  Thia  undertakmf,  vbkl  < 
authorized  by  the  Papal  GoreniBMt.ii' 
be  supported  by  sulMcnptioos  of  lUi^ 
of  500  scudi  each,  200  of  which  will  be  >^  i 
stored,  on  the  termination  of  the  cotei^  . 
All  the  articles  found  are  to  becoBectd*  | 
a  mass,  and  a  price  fixed  by  penosia;*^ 
ble  of  valuing  them.  The  Goitmco^ 
to  have  the  preference  aa  a  pofcbasr.  m 
to  be  allowed  an  abatement  of  oaeat^* 
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be  prices  Whate?er  the  GorermiieDt  will 
lot  purchue,  may  be  exported,  on  the  pay- 
nent  of  the  treasarer  of  ooe-sixth  of  the 
ralue.  The  profits  of  the  speculatioo  are 
to  be  thus  di?ided«  tiz.  two-eightha  to  the 
GroTerDinenty  one-eighth  to  the  director, 
M.  Naro^  and  fiteeighthi  to  the  share- 
holders. Subscriptions  are  to  be  received 
until  the  end  of  Febraary  next.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  persons 
of  distinction  who  favour  this  enterprise. 

Otahbits. 
MGng  Pamare'i  LeUer. 
Mooruh  Afmtmim^  Jyiy%  1817.— Very 
good  Friend, — May  you  lie  saved  by  Jesus 
Christ  the  tme  Saviour,  by  whom  alone 
we  can  be  saved.    The  word  of  God  has 
taken  root  (or  made  mightily  to  grow)  in 
Tahiti,  and  also  at'  Raiatea.     There  are 
none  of  these  lands  left  but  have  received 
the  word  of  the  true  God.    There  are  not 
remaining  so  much  as  one  of  these  idols  in 
any  of  these  lands;  they  are  totally  destroyed 
(or  demolished),  having  t>een  burnt  in  the 
fi  re.    Jehovah  alone  is  universally  worship- 
ped by  the  people  of  these  countries.  Jeho- 
Tah  himself  caused  his  word  to  take  root, 
and  therefore  it  su<*ceeds.     It  wss  not  by 
our  power  or  ability  that  it  took  root:  for 
what  ability  have  we  ?  we  have  no  power 
or  ability.    God  himself  is  the  lupreme 
<»ase  of  his  word  being  universally  received 
in  these  lands.    Now  they  are  highly  ho- 
noured by  their  having  received  the  excel- 
lent  word  of  the  true  God.    Their  obedi- 
ence of  the  word  of  God  has  made  them 
great  (or  illustrious).  Verily  we  have  ceased 
all  our  bad  ancient  customs;   they    are 
universally  cojf  off.    Stealing,  fornication, 
infant  slaughter,  drunkenness,  Jtc.  &c.  are 
all  totally  and  universally  abandoned.  Per- 
haps there  is  still  remaining  much  evil  in 
man's  heart  not  yet  cast  off  (or  come  to  a 
dissolution)  but  continues  concealed  within, 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  heart.    God 
only  can  so  work  as  to  cause  its  entire  over- 
throw. 

How  is  it  that  yon  are  so  attached  to  your 
residence  at  Port  Jackson?  Have  you  no 
thoughts  towards  Tahiti?  Tahiti  is  now 
happy  (or  in  a  state  of  contentment).  My 
aflfection  for  you  continues  unabated,  my 
good  friend.  Where  does  Mr.  Youle  re- 
aide?  it  is  commonly  reported,  that  he 
divells  in  a  remote  country.  Is  is  a  true 
report?  Write  to  me  that  1  may  know. 
Let  me  have  all  the  information  you  can 
send;  let  me  know  all  the  news  of  Port 
Jackson;  write  to  me  particularly,  that  I 
may  know.  I  have  one  small  request  to 
make^  my  gdod  friend.  Do  not  think  nn- 
favoorable  of  me  for  it    Send  mc 


paper  and  quillsb  a  good  quantity.  Yon 
need  not  he  careful  of  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  If  it  should  ht  indifferent  send  it, 
that  I  may  proceed  writing  my  dictionary^ 
1  have  no  paper  to  go  on  wiUi  my  dictionary. 
I  am  writing  a  dictionary.  1  have  two 
copies  that  I  wish  to  go  on  with ;  but  I 
find  it  difllcult  to  8rrange(or  collect)  words, 
to  complete  my  dictionary.  Perhaps  It  will 
not  soon  be  done. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr^  DavieSk 
are  preparing  to  publish  the  Bible.  It  is 
at  Afareaitu  where  they  are  preparing. 
Monday  the  dOth  of  June,  they  began  to 
make  preparations.  When  they  have  finish- 
ed making  their  preparations,  they  wUi 
publish  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Book  of  Jonah  and  abo  of  Job. 


There  is  a  great  mortality  this  season.  My 
wife  Tarutarir  is  very  ill.  Perhaps  she  will 
die.  The  termination  of  life  we  know  not 
None  but  God  knows.  With  him  is  life 
(or  salvation). 

May  you  be  saved  by  Jehovah,  and  by 
Jeans  Christ  our  Saviour,  by  whom  alone 
we  can  t>e  saved. 

Kino  Pom  arc,  of  Tahiti,  &c  he. 

Fvr  Mr,  John  Eifre, 

SWBDBlt. . 

Ji  tracic&niff  Spring, 
A  spring  discovered  in  the  neighbour'* 
hood  of  Foenkoeping  has  attracted,  for  this 
year  past,  an  extraordinary  sensation  in 
the  kingdom.    The  power  of  this  spring  to 
cure  all  human  diseases  is  pretended  to 
have  been  revealed  to  a  woman  residing 
there,  by  the  voice  of  an  invisible  being  } 
and  this  revelation  has  appeared  in  print 
in  SO  pages.    Patients  flock  to  it  from  all 
the  dbtrichi  sixty  leaguea  to  the  north  of 
Stockholm,  and  even  from  Norway  j  the 
whole  neighbourhood   is   thronged  with 
them,  and  many  have  sold  every  thing  they 
had  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  visit  it  Car- 
riages loaded  with  this  'precious  water  are 
met  on  all  the  roads  i  in  every  town  it  ia 
offered  for  sale ;  and  here,  in  Stockholm^ 
the  bpttle  of  it  is  paid  at  the  same  price  aa 
wme.    However,  no  patient  who  has  t>eea 
cured  by  it  can  be  named,  and  the  chemi* 
cal  analysu,  which  is  printed,  shows  no** 
thing  but  good  pure  spring  water.    In  the 
month  of  July  last,  a  ceremony  took  places 
at  Lynasas,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  cobk 
fccrating  it,  under  the  name  of  the  •*  Mirm* 
ouhuM   Famamn^"'  on  which  occasion  di- 
vine service  was  performed. 

TURKBT. 

Aniignes  dettrmfod, 
A  magnificient  collection  of  antiques^ 
belonging  to  M.  Lidman,  a  native  of  Swed- 
en, was  destroyed  by  the  kite  fife  ftl  Con- 
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stantiiioplf.  In  1816,  Uiis  colkctioii  was 
packed  up  iu  eleven  great  cbwts»  oo^y  one 
of  which,  containing  an  Egyptian  mummy 
lias  been  aaved  from  the  general  deatruc- 
tion.  About  8Q0  volumes,  being  a  collec- 
tion of  several  (jlassic  authors  in  the  anci- 
ent and  modern  languages*  together  tvith 
a  considerable  number  of  Coptic  and  Ara- 
bian manuscripts,  which  M.  Lidman  had 
oblained  iu  course  of  his  travels  in  the  Cast, 
lyere  likewise  lost.  M.  Lidman  has  now 
arrived  at  Constantinople  from  Messina: 
and  instead  of  fiudiug  his  treasures  in 
•ufety,  he  has  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
Joss, 


i^ational  iHt^iimt: 

BRITISH. 

Street  lUumiriation, 
Ad  article  on  this  subject  by  John  Mil- 
lington,  Esq.  has  appeared  in  several  re- 
cent scieutilic  publications  ;  and  it  will 
not,  we  trust,  escape  the  attention  gf  police 
commisbioners.  It  is  of  importance  bptb 
as  it  effects  the  comfort  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  evjery  large 
place,  that  the  bestmode  of  lighting  the  streets 
should  be  adopted.  Great  difference  exists 
ID  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  the  gas 
lamps  when  the  flame  is  united  in  one 
whole,  and  when  separated  into  portions. 
Count  Rumford  ascertained  long  ago,  that 
if  221  grains  of  oil  produced  100  degrees 
of  light,  tbexoosumption  of  560  grains  in 
the  same  time  produced  900  degrees ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  six-fold  light  was 
produced  by  less  than  a  quantity  of  oil ; 
understanding  always  that  the  whole  oil  in 
the  latter  case  was  cxMisumed  by  one  light. 
The  accuracy  of  Eumford's  principles  was 
fully  coutirmed  by  experiments  made  in  the 
parish  of  St  Joliu*s,  London*  with  Lord 
Cocbranc^B  lamp.  It  is  thus  a  gr«at  error 
Id  have  two  or  more  lights  in  any  one 
lamp  ;  and  it  is  an  error  of  the  same  tort 
to  divide  the  gas  lighu  into  several  small 
branches.  A  great  deal  of  heat  ia  thus 
lost,  and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of 
lu.minous  particles  are  greatly  lessened. 
The  whole  gas,  or  oil,  to  be  ronsuoMd  io 
one  burner  should  be  consumed  in  one 
fiame^  by  which  means  the  power. of  illu' 
ninating  is  increased,  when  two  lights 
ouly  are  united*  in  a  proportion  of  six  to 
one.  In  St.  John's  parish,  in  which  laropa 
are  used  on  the  nev^  construction,  there  is 
produced  from  one-half  ef  the  former  num- 
ber of  lamps,  at  least  thr«e  times  the  for- 
net  quantity  of  light—Mr.  Millington 
also,  after  making  a  variety  of  experiments, 
recommends  the  uae  of  conmoa  glazed 
irhite  earthen  war^  as  reflectory  at  the 


top  of  the  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  throwing  down  a  plentiful  and  equally 
diffused  light**  And  he  calcqlales  tbe  e&- 
pence  to  be  from  ld|.  to  3d.  for  each  re- 
flector, •*  These,"  he  remarks,  ••  ni)iy  be 
vpry  conveniently  fixed  within  I  be  cover 
of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  remove  with  it»  by 
-three  or  four  bits  of  tin  or  wire  soldered  to 
it,  and  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  reflector." 

Mimumeni  to  Dr  Bmmth/. 
Tbe  monument  to  the  memory  of  tbe 
late  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  which  has  been 
executed  at  tbe  expense  of  the  parishion- 
ers of  Deptford,  was,  lately,  placed  io  the 
parish  church  in  that  town. 

The  monoment  has  been  executed  by 
Goblet,  whose  mind  and  hand  bmve  beea 
improved  by  many  years*  study  ie  tbe 
school  of  the  inimitable  Nollekeos.  It » 
a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  vests  oa 
the  entablature  of  a  square  pedestal,  be- 
tween tbe  two  side  pihisteni  o£  which,  is 
placed  the  inscription,  wbicli  we  give  be- 
low. Around  tbe  base  of  the  pyrmmid  are 
scattered  books,  papers,  &c  nod  in  its 
centreisamedaJUont>fDr.  Bnrney.  This 
is  iu  hold  relief,  and  is  not  less  renanrkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  execntion,  than  finr  ib 
strong  resemblance  to  the  aimable,  ac- 
comphshed,  and  lamented  man  to  whose 
memory  the  monument  is  erected. 

Charles  Burnc?,  D.  D.  F,  R.  S.  F-  S.  A. 

Rectsr  of  this  Pansh,and  of  Cliff  in  this  County 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 

and  Chaplain  io  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 

Born  Dec.  3, 1759  ;  died  Dec.  89,  I8I7. 

In  him  were  united 

the  highest  attainments  ia  Icamhtf , 

with  manners  atonce  dignified  and  attnctiTe: 

peculiar  promptitude  and  accuaracy  of  judpmeot 

with  equal  generosity  and  kindness  of  heairL 
His xealous  attachment  to  thechorch<^£ogkiid 

was  tempered  by  moderatisQ  ; 

ana  his  imuressire  discourses  from  tbe  pulpit 

became  doubly  bneficial 

from  the  influence  of  his  own  example. 

The  Parishioners  of  St.  Fauls  Deptford, 

Erected  this  monument 

as  a  r^c^ord 

of  their  affection  for  their  Rer.  Pastor,  Mooitof. 

and  Friend,  .  * 

of  their  gratitude  for  his  serrices, 

and  of  their  unspeakable  regret  for  bis  loss. 

Kentish  Inscription, 
The  following  lines  were  lately  foaad 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Friary  at  Onildford, 
in  Surrey,  upon  a  stone  on  wbitcb  they  art 
supposed  to  have  been  iqscribed  prior  to 
tbe  Reformation  :<-^ 

Si  sapines  fore  vis,  sex^servf  qnse  libi  stands, 
QMid^  dicas,  ct  tibi,  de  fu^,  eui,  ^omsde^ 

^andOf 
Naae  lege,  none  ora,  none  earn  ferrorelalRHa, 
Tane  erit  bora  brevis,  et  labor  ipae  levis. 

TRANSLATION. 
*  If  yon  are  wailnig  to  be  wise^ 
These  sn  plam  maxims  dnnU  despise ; 
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Both  whai  yoo  npnk  and  h§im  take  cart, 
(^^n^  to  whmn  aod  wkew  and  wAertf, 
j|t  proper  hoars,  read,  work,  and  ploy, 
Timo  thea  will  fly,  and  work  be  play. 
The  first  two  (as  well  at  the  other  two 
lines)  of  the  foregoing  inscription  evidently 
form  a  distinct  distich.    They  have  but 
little  to  recommemi  them,  perhaps,  i«  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  beyond  the  interebt 
which  is  sure  to  be  excited  by  any  speci- 
men of  early  literature,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  literature  of  ttiat  period  which 
histoxiaos  have  so  justly  aud  universally 
dcDomioated  the  dark  ages,  and  of  which 
the  inscription  alluded  to  nay  not  impro- 
perly be  termed  a  curious  relic* 

Stage  Otach  lUgulationt, 
The  nnmeroMs  impositions  daily  practls. 
ed  by  stage  coachmen,  and  the  unpieasaot 
and  dangerous  accidents  which  occur,  reu- 
dfMT  an  attention  to  the  following  abstract 
particularly  important 

JSxtracU  from  the  Act  60  6'eii.  3»  e,  4%.  for 
JReguUutng  ;yta|re-C%>0cA6f.»Carriage8drawH 
by  four  or  more  honses,  allowed  ten  outside 
passengers,  besides,  the  coachmnn,  three  on 
the  front,  and  the  remaining  six  behind ; 
except  where  no  parcels  or  luggage  are 
carried  on  the  roof,  and  then,  if  licensed, 
they  may  carry  12. 

Carriage  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses, 
allowed  fire  ontside  passengers^  besides  the 
coachman. 

Ten  pounds  penalty  for  each  passenger 
beyond  the  number,  and  ^1.  if  the  driver 
is  owner,  or  part  owner,  of  the  coach. 

No  passenger  to  ride  on  the  outside,  if 
the  top  shall  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches 
from  the  ground. — Penalty  51. 

Four- horse  carriages  may  carry  luggage 
two  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  horse  ditto 
18  inches  high  on  the  roo^^  Penalty  51.  an 
inch  for  every  inch  over,  and  lOl.  if  owner 
of  tlie  coach  ;  but  no  passenger  is  to  sit  on 
the  luggage. — Penalty  50s..  to  be  paid  by 
the  passenger. 

But  luggage  more  than  two  feet  high  is 
allowed,  provided  it  is  not  greater  height 
from  the  ground,  including  the  height  of 
the  coach,  then  ten  feet  nine  inches. 

Number  of  licensed  passengers,  inside 
and  out»  and  names  of  owners  to  be  paint- 
ed on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  carriage ; 
penalty,  10|.  for  each  extra  passenger,  and 
201.  if  owner,  or  part  owner. 

Owners  liable  to  penalties,  if  driver  can- 
not  be  found. 

Summons  served  on  the  bookkeeper  auf- 
llcient  in  all  cases. 

Driver  not  to  leave  his  box,  or  quit  the 
horses^  until  be  ha^  some  penon  to  hold 
tlif  m  ;  penalty  5L 

Driver  endangering  the  safety  of  passen* 
gers,or  driving  furiously,  or  allowing  others 
to  drifc^  or  quitting  the  box  witL^ut  rea- 


sonable occasion,  cr  for  kmgef  time  ifam 
occasion  requires,  forfeit  lOl. 

Drivers  osing  abusive  laligvsgeto  pas- 
sengers, or  exacting  more  than  their  fare^ 
ferfeit  408. 

Turnpike-keepers  refosteg  to  cotint  tlt« 
number  of  passenger,  or  measare  the  height 
of  the  luggage,  being  properly  required  by 
a  passenger,  and  drivers  refttsing  to  biop  for 
that  purpose,  forfeit  Si. 

Penalties  recoverable  bcibre  <rrie  Justices 

Information  to  be  faid  in  14  days. 

Imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  house  «f 
correction,  if  pendlies  not  imAiediHtely 
paid. 

PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY. 
i4|in7  27.— Sir  R.  Peel  moved  that  th0 
Cot^nManufactoriesRegalation  Bill  shooldf 
be  committed. 

Lord  Stanley  objected  to  ifte  measore,  at 
unnecessarily  interfering  with  Hie  freedom 
of  labour,  and  depriving  the  working  classes 
of  a  portion  of  the  wages  now  earned  by 
their  children.  He  moved  that  the  Bill 
should  be  committed  this  day  six  months. 

Lord  La scelles  called  upon  the  Houne  not ' 
to  proceed  ofi  ex  parte  evidence,  but  to  ap* 
point  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  statements  on  which  the  Bill  waa 
pretended  to  be  founded.  He  believed 
that  it  principally  originated  with  a  man 
who  was  well  known  from  the  public 
prints  (Mr.  Owen,)  who  had  wished-to  e^ta* 
blish  a  new  system  of'  morals. 
-  Mr.  Peel  supported  the  Bill  at  considera- 
ble length.  In  One  manufactory,  he  said, 
574  children  were  employed  fbr  12, 16,14 
and  15  hours.  In  all  Manchester,  the  num« 
l)er  of  children  employed  in  cotton  manu« 
factories  were,  according  to  Mr.  Saffdford, 
11,600.  He- implored  the  Hodse  to  con- 
template for  a  moment,  stfeh  a  nntt>ber  of 
children  occupied  at  the  uitifotm  toil  of 
cotton-spinning  for  15  haura  out  of  every 
24  hours  of  their  existence,  and  to  say 
whether  such  a  system  was  to  be  longer 
endored.  £very  natural  instinct  was 
counteracted,  every  feeling  and  iMiita- 
fion  natural  to  a  child  was  thwSrted  and 
suppressed. 

After  some  fort  her  discussion,  the*  anttfnd- 
ment  was  negatived  by  91  to  86^  and  tha 
Bill  was  committed. 

April  S9.— Colonel  Patten  Bold  moved 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  tonSidef  of  the 
duties  on  printed  cottons,  on  «i'htch  so 
many  petitions  had  been  received,  ahd  to 
repoK  their  opinions  thereon ;  which' was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  af^btnled. 

Mr.  LyttlotOH^  at  conaiderable  lelkgtH, 
pointed  out  the  hardship  and  injnsficc  of 
the  recent  regulation  respecting  the  pen<- 
sious  to  the  widows  of  military  officers,  and 
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cooctodcd  wifh  nofin^  ftu  addraat  to  th« 
PriDoe  Regeotv  entreation^  bim  to  cancel 
the  Ute  wwrautfor  the  regulations  alluded 
tow 

Colonel  Datrymple  aud  Mr.  I.  Smitb 
■apported  the  notion. 

Mr.  Fk  Lewis  said  the  measure  complaio- 
cd  of  bad  not  originated  witb  the  Com- 
nittee  of  Finance;  but  tlietr  inquiries  bad 
led  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  extreme 
dissatisAictiou  which  prevailed  in  the  Navy, 
and  the  pt^rpetual  complaints  which  were 
made  by  the  otBcers  in  that  service  on  the 
ioore  of  I  heir  not  being  so  much  favoured 
on  the  subject  ib  quebtion  ss  the  officers  of 
the  army.  It  appeared  advisable  to  remove 
the  ground  of  difference  between  the  two 
■enices,  and  to  cut  off  a  source  of  so  much 
jealousv  and  heart.baming. 

LonI  Palmentoo  said,.that  the  regulation 
was  not  to  apply  to  the  widow  of  any  otB- 
oer  now  married,  so  that  there  was  no 
breach  of  ikith.  But  the  Executive  Go- 
Temmeut  were  not  to  blame  for  any  bard- 
shtpa  that  were  supposed  to  exist  with 
respect  to  these  regulations*  These  were 
all  regulations  for  vihich  the  House  must 
be  responsible.  They  were  regulations 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  Government 
by  the  lansudge  that  had  been  held  on  the 
opposite  side  with  regard  totsconomy,  and 
noder  these  circumstancei^  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Calcraft  called  upon  a  Noble  Lord 
(Falmerston)  to  point  out  the  instance  in 
which  those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the 
House  recommended  a  niggardly  provision 
flu*  wounded  soldiers  or  officers'  widows. 
He  was  truly  surprised  to  hear,  that  the 
country  could  not  support  the  charge  of 
tbest  allowsnces.  But  who  were  the  per- 
sons that  made  that  assertion?  They  were 
tbose— and  the  country  would  not  fail  to 
notice  tt-that  thought  50.000/.  or  10^0001. 
a  year*  if  given  to  the  Princes*  was  not 
more  than  the  resources  of  the  nation 
could  provide  ;  but  nothing  could  be  given 
to  those  brave  and  gallant  heroes  who  had 
fouffht  for  our  protection,  and  whose  valour, 
aa  Ministers  themselves  bad  frequently 
boasted,  had  secured  the  indqiendenoe  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  could  not  help  encon- 
raging  the  hope,  that  the  Noble  Lord 
(Falmerston)  viould  find  himself  compelled 
to  accede  to  the  motion.  He  thought  that 
the  Noble  Lord,  in  referring  to  ooconomy, 
bad  made  a  most  unjust,  unwiset  and  un- 
candid  application. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said  the  grant  had  been 
entirely  of  an  eleemosynary  nature ;  but  if 
it  should  be  the  disposition  of  Parliament 
«p  adopt  a  OMwe  liberal  line  of  condoctp  be 


waa  sore  be  mi^t  anawer,  an  tbe  part  of 

the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  that  Ibqr 
would  be  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  tbeir 
power  towards  the  object  He  hoped. 
therefore,  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn^ 
as  the  concession  had  better  conw  spoa- 
taneoosly  from  the  Crown* 

My  Lyttletoo,  in  compliance  witb  (hia 
suggestion,  withdrew  his  motion. 
HousB  OF  Lords. 

April  9^^ljafd  Lauderdale  nM^ved  for 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  tbe  gold 
coinage  for  the  year  1818,  aud  an  account 
of  the  loss  arising  out  of  the  old  sSlver,  and 
the  issue  of  the  new.  The  motion  waa 
agreed  to. 

House  or  Commohs. 

April  99.— Mr.  Vansittart  moved  tbe  or- 
der of  tbe  dsy  for  going  into  a  Cooimittce 
on  the  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  P.  Grant  arrsigned  the  plan  of 
borrowing  in  time  of  peace  as  niiBOos  to 
the  country.  He  could  not  oonceire  wbat 
was  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  fund  of  re- 
demption, when  a  larger  sum  waa  annaally 
reduced  by  its  operation.  If  an  indiridoal 
were  thus  to  act  in  the  management  cyf  big 
private  affairs,  his  conduct  would  be  con- 
sidered as  little  less  than  inssne. 

The  Chancellor  of  tbe  Ezcheqoer  ob* 
served,  that  during  the  laat  three  years 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  the  nnfUnded 
debt  to  the  amount  of  15,000,000/.  and  a 
reduction  of  no  Jess  than  50,000^000^  or 
40,000,000^  steriing.  In  the  case  of  a 
private  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  added 
10,000(.  a  year  to  hia  debts,  for  thrra  yean 
suocemively,  and  in  tbe  same  period  re- 
deemed 60.000/.  he  did  not  think  it  ooold 
he  said  that  there  waa  any  unproaperooa 
course  of  proceeding.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  calculated  that  the  reault  of  tbe 
accounts  would  show  a  reduction  of  tbe 
funded  debt  to  tbe  extent  of  15»00O^O0O2. 
and  of  the  unfunded,  to  that  of  all  tbe  ad- 
dition which  it  was  now  receiving. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Grenfell  moved  to  oniU  tbe 
clause  respecting  the  alk>waoce  to  tbe 
Bank  for  manageinent,wbich  would  amount 
to  19,000/.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment €^  the  amount  of  fees  receircd  by 
them,  upon  the  different  loans  contracted 
for  during  the  last  17  years  of  the  war ;  and 
the  Committee  would  l)e  astonisbed  to 
learn  that  it  was  no  less  than  924,000/1 
paid  out  of  the  national  purse  for  tbia 
trifling  surface. 

Mr.  Vansittart  opposed  the  amendment; 
and,  aAer  some  farther  convenation,  it  waa 
neaativedby  4dto31. 

Mr  S.  Bourne  addressed  the  House  on 
tbe  MiKiti^ct  o^  the  Poor  lAWibaoftraa  ra- 
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glirded  the  qnestioiu  of  Setflemeutt.  He 
pointed  oat  the  incoiiTenienciet  of  the  al- 
terations that  had  taken  place  since  1795, 
and  recommended  a  return  to  the  old  sys* 
tem»  with  some  modifications.  He  should 
propose  that  a  residence  of  three  years 
should  give  a  settlement,  to  be  decided  by 
the  parish  officers,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
pauper's  neighbours.  This  would  prevent 
much  litigation  at  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
But  this  was  to  be  with  the  limitations  that 
the  pauper  should  not  have  been  absent 
from  his  parish  more  than  60  days  in  each 
year;  and  never  have  been  convicted  of 
any  (^rime  or  misdemeanor.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  no  person  should  be  able  to 
gain  a  settlement  before  the  age  of  l6;  and 
to  stay  the  order  of  removal  of  a  pauper 
antil  his  appeal  should  be  decided.  The 
60  days  absence  should  not  be  consecutive 
days  J  and  to  provide  for  servants  who 
might  reside  with  masters  some  months  in 
the  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  their  settlement 
in  the  parish  in  which  they  might  have 
resided  the  last  three  months. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  considered  this  measure 
as  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good, 
by  decreasing  litigation.  He  had  known, 
by  the  present  law,  a  printer  removed  to  a 
place  where  there  was  not  a  printing  press, 
and  a  fisherman  carried  to  an  inland  part ; 
thus  neither  of  them  could  obtain  a  living. 

Leave  was  then  granted  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  Churches  Bill,  Sir  F.  Flood  ob- 
jected to  Ireland  bearing  a  part  of  this 
burthen  beyond  her  power,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  Parliament  had  not 
been  guilty  of  the  injustice  to  Ireland  al- 
luded to  by  the  Hon.  Baronet.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  House  would  concur  in  a 
'grant  to  extend  the  Protestant  churches  in 
Ireland.  The  House  then  went  into  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

Sir  W.  Scott  objected  to  the  clause 
giving  a  power  to  any  twelve  substantial 
bouseholdenb  with  the  assistance  of  well- 
disposed  personsb  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Bbhop,  to  build  a  church. 

Mr.  Vansittart  defended  the  clause,  and 
considered  that  all  parts  of  this  Bill  must 
rise  or  fall  together* 

Mr.  Wrotteslev  \>pposed  the  clause,  and 
unless  it  was  withdrawn,  he  would  oppose 
the  Bill  in  every  stage. 

Mr.  Bathurst  thought  the  Bill,  as  far  as 
this  clause  was  concerned,  should  be  divi- 
ded into  two  Bills.  Considerable  discussion 
ensued  with  respect  to  this  clause^  which 
was  opposed  principally  by  Mr.  Ftel«  Sir 


M.  W.  Ridley,  and  tHhet  Memben.  on  the 
ground  that  it  went  to  entrench  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Established  Chttrch.r— 
They  objected  to  the  mode  of  appointing^ 
at  the  recommendation  of  twelve  sub- 
scribers, nnder  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop^ 
After  some  observations  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  proposed 
clause  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
47  to  98«  The  Chairman  then  reported 
progress,  and  the  Committee  was  ordered 
to  sit  again. 

House  or  LoRDSk 

Jf«y  1.— Earl  Beauchamp  moved  that 
certain  standing  orders  relative  to  private 
Bills  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a 
vi^w  of  suspending  the  same^  previous  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  Eau-brink  Drain* 
age  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  moved  an  amend<« 
ment.  to  refer  the  said  orders  to  a  Com- 
mittee. On  this  a  division  took  place.  For 
the  amendment,  t.— Against  it,  24.  The 
original  motion  waa  of  course  carried. 

Lord  Holland  presented  a  petition  from 
two  persons,  named  Donbleday  and  Daw- 
son.  complaining  of  certain '  grievances 
which  they  had  sustained  in  some  cause 
which  was  in  Chancery  for  10  years,  and 
not  yet  concluded,  and  praying  relief. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  subject  of 
complaint  should  be  inl|uired  intos  t^nd 
the  petition  waa  laid  on  ^e  table. 
House  or  Commohs. 

M^  9 — Mr.  Tierney  addressed  the 
House  at  great  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  of  the  realm.  We  bad  a  funded 
debt,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  of 
800,000,000/.  and  40,000,000/:  of  unfunded, 
in  this  the  third  year  of  peace.  The  totaf 
amount  of  debt  was  therefore  840^000^000/. ; 
as  he  apprehended,  rather  an  appalling 
consideration:  but  we  were  not,  it  was 
said,  without  some  comfort  in  this  unpro- 
mising state  of  affain;  we  had  a  sinkinr 
fund  of  14»000,000l.  and  this  brought  us 
round  to  the  side  of  prosperity.  Then 
again  it  occurred,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  the  whole  of  14.000,000/L  or  amount 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which  recollection  re- 
placed us  in  a  situation  of  adversity.  But 
another  piece  of  comfort  was  discovered  in 
the  advantageous  terms  on  which  this 
14,000,0001.  had  been  borrowed.  The 
next  question,  therefore,  which  presented 
itself  was,  ought  a  system  of  finance,  on* 
der  such  circumstances,  to  be  bottomed 
upon  a  paper  currency,  not  ooovertiUe 
into  money  ?  The  original  justification  of 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  had  beeQ 
abandoned  twelve  years  ago;  mad  aorelj 
some  extraordinary  grounds  ought  now  to 
be  laid  for  contidoiDg  it    Two  yeus  aft 
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An  Act  was  patacH,  coritinning  it  for  the 
express  piir{>ose  of  enabling  the  Bank  to 
be  rendv  to  resume  cash  payments  on  the 
5th  df  July  next.  Now  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced witti  precisely  the  same  preamble, 
though  it  had  tieen  solemnly  stated  that 
the  Bank  was  perfectly  pl-epared.  This 
surely  demanded  iiiqutfy.  Mr.  T.  then 
combated  the  arguments  that  had  been 
urged  for  the  measure  from  the  foreign 
loans,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  the 
state  of  the  exchange,  the  drain  of  specie 
for  British  travellers  on  the  Continent,  &c. 
and  condemned  the  plan  which  had  been 
in  ootttemplatioa  with  regUrd  to  country 
bankers, as  ultimately  leading  to  the  issaing 
of  a  Government  paper  currency,  which, 
in  the  event  of  another  war,  would  prove 
ruinous  to  the  country.  He  concluded  with 
moving  that  a  Committ^  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  conalderatibn  the  cir- 
cuhition  of  the  country,  and  to  inqotre 
whether  any  and  what  restriction  was  ne- 
cessary on  the  Bank's  payment  of  their 
promissory  notes  in  specie. 

Mr.  Vansittart  opposed  the  motion,  as 
leading  to  no  practical  result.  The  mea- 
sure of  suspending  cash  payments*  for  one 
year  longer  was  grounded  upoii  the  obvious 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment,  when  large  loans  were  wanting 
for  France  and  other  countries.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  had  originated  in  a  mis- 
take, and  would  be  corrected.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  his  views  with  regaitl  \o 
country  bankers,  and  disavowed  any  idea 
of  issuing  stock  debentures.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country  ;  and  returning  to  the  question  of 
the  restriction,  observed  that,  on  Xht  one 
side,  there  were  great  dangers  and  certain 
inconveniencies;  on  the  other,  no  incon- 
venience and  fanciful  afjprehensions.  On 
these  grounds  he  should  •ppose  th6  motion 
to  appoint  a  Comnftittee. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion 
was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  164  to  99* 

Ma^  4.^0u  ttie  motion  for  committing 
the  Land  Tax  Assessment  BUT,  Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham objected  to  it,  as  likely  to  create  great 
confusion,  being  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted this  day  three  months,  which  amend- 
ment was  carried,  afher  sotne  discuWion, 
by  90  to  54. 

"Fbe  Hoitke  having  gohe  into  a  Com- 
mittei!  of  Supply,  Mr.  Bankes  mdved  the 
resolution  for  gvanting  13,5001.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  late  Dr.  Burney*s  library,  to 
be  placed  in  the  British  Nfusienm.  Th^ 
library  of  the  late  Dt:  Burn^y  was  of  the 
ttMt  valuable  descriptioti.  Among  oXhtt 
Hdngi  it  codtdDed  the  moit  oolb{ll^if  col- 


lection of  Greek  liferatore  that  bad  perbaps 
ever  been  in  the  possession  of  any  indivi* 
dnal.  It  was  not  necessar\'  for  him  to  en- 
large on  the  expediency  of  not  pcrmittiog 
such  a  collection  to  be  dissipated — a  col- 
lection which  it  might  require  many  Cen- 
turies again  1o  accumulate.  This  part  of 
the  late  Dr.  Borney*s  library  was  enriched 
with  manuscript  remarks  by  himself,  Por- 
son,  and  other  eminent  and  distinguished 
scholars. 

Mr.  Curweo,  considering  the  pecuniary 
embarrassmeiUs  under  which  the  country 
laboured,  felt  hiniself  bound  to  opyoae  the 
grant. 

Mr.  Douglas  slated,  that  S,500l.  of  the 
money  required  would  be  supplied  by 
the  sale  of  books  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  the  acquisition  of  Dr. 
Burney  8  library  would  render  auperfloous^ 
and  that  the  remaining'l 0,0001.  icbould  t>e 
furnished  by  suspending  the  usual  annual 
grant  to  the  British  Museum,  until  the  ad- 
vance of  that  sum  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  the  cases  in  which 
the  State  should  interfere  to  make  por- 
chases  of  the  kind  now  proposed*  should 
be  when  the  things  to  t)e  purchased  were  at 
once  of  extreme  rarity  and  of  extreme 
utility.  In  the  case  of  the  £lgin  Marbles 
it  had  been  alleged  that  tlie  possession  of 
those  rare  examples  would  inspire  our 
sculptors  with  the  genius  of  Grecian  art 
If  any  thing  was  to  tie'  found  in  this  col- 
lection not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained,  either 
fragments  of  history,  or  treaties  of  morals, 
or  examples  of  oratory,  he  should  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  money  for  its  preservation ;  bat 
as  for  the  varieties  of  verbal  criticism,  it 
might  weir  l>e  left  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
virtuosos,  while  the  interference  of  the 
State  was  confined  to  that  which  was 
really  useful  to  mankind.    * 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose  to  enter  fats  pro- 
test against  the  sentiments  of  the  hoo.  mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Lockhart) 
—it  was  well  he  was  not  a  meml>er  for  the 
University  I  who  had  expressed  such  con- 
tempt for  classical  learning,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  education  in  this  as  well  as 
every  other  polished  nation  of  £uro|i&— « 
What  would  the  inmates  of  that  University 
which  was  seated  in  the  city  wln'cb  the 
honourable  gentleman  represented,  aay, 
when  they  heard  that  they,  and  ail  others 
who  studied  classical  learning,  were  trained 
in  frivolous  questions  respecting  minute 
and  unimportant  distinctions?  Was  not 
the  honourable  member  aware,  that  in  that 
classical  education  to  which  so  many  su- 
perficial objections  might  be  made,  was 
comprised  a  course  of  indirect,  but  not  the 
latf  folrcible  mond  and  poBttcaT  iHatnictiooy 
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cvbich  hft4  H)e  greatest  effect  in  the  forma- 
lion  of  tbe  cliaractrr  and  the  mind  i  Were 
the  lawgivera  of  this  and  other  countries 
mere  driTelJen,  when  they  recommendeii 
a  degree  of  mmule  accuracy  in  these  stu- 
dies ?    But  did  not  this  accuracy  form  the 
criterion  of  a  perfect  familiarity  with  those 
authors  who  were  tbe  models  of  thought, 
tbe  masters  of  moral  teaching  and  of  civil 
vrisdom,  and,  above  all  things,  of  civil  li* 
beriy  ?    He  was  ashamed  to  hear  any  part 
of  knowledge  treated  as  a  luxury  or  as 
an  amusement.    Classic  learning  was  in 
reality  much  more  important  than  others 
which  had  more  direct  connexion  with  the 
business  of  life»  as  it  tended  more  to  raise 
liigh  sentiments,  and  fix  principlea»  in  the 
mindt  of  youth  than  the  sciences.    In  such 
a  country  as  this,  at  least,  it  was  strange  to 
talk  of  monej;  laid  out  on  science  as  a  waste 
— in  this  country  in  which  Mr.  Watt,  who 
had  lived  to  see  an  application  which  he 
had  made  of  one  principle  of  science,  add 
more  to  the  wealth  of  this  country  than  it 
had  ever  happened  to  an  individual  to  add 
before.    They  had  seen,  too,  an  individual 
who  had  changed  the  whole  face  of  science 
— Sir  H.  Davy,  by  au  admirable*  though 
simple  invention,  saving  annually  a  num- 
ber of  human  lives.   He  estimated  as  highly 
the  Elgin  Marbles  as  his  own  ignorance 
MTonld  permit  him;  but  if  an  artist  who 
restored  the  smallest  portion  of  an  antient 
Btatue  was  worthy  of  praise,  a  Bentley  or  a 
Porson,  who  illustrated  one  obscure  beauty, 
or  chastened  one  incorrect  line  of  the  mo* 
dels  of  ancient  eloquence,  was  also  to  be 
Talued — ^Thevote  was]  agreed  to  without 
a  division. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS. 

Jmmes  Mason  ChampMSs,  Whitesmith^ 
and  Henry  Binkt  Clock  and  Watchmaker, 
both  of  CbeNbont-sdref't,  Hertfordshire; 
for  certain  improvements  on  axle-trees  f»f 
carriages  of  various  dchcriptiuns.  Aug.  28, 
1B17. 

Joiepk  Manfon,  of  Davies-street.  Berke- 
]ey-:>quare,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover»sqnve,  Middlesex,  GunmHker; 
for  certain  improvements  in  locks  for  fiie- 
amis      Sept.  '26.  1817. 

John  Dale,  of  Wbite^Lion-street,  Pen- 
toiivilje,  Middlesex,  Millwrifrht;  for  the 
application  of  a  certain  material,  hitherto 
nnuftfMl  for  that  purpose,  to  the  making  of 
ro  Itrs  oTs  cylinders  of  various  descrip 
tionK.    Oct.  3,  1817. 

TVilliam  Harry,  ot  Morristnn,  near  Swan- 
sen,  Gumurgansbire,  Smelter  of  Cupper 
Ore>  ;  fur'an  improvement  ur  improveineotj 
in  the  tidilding,  constructing,  or  erecting 
the  roofs  or  upper  parts  of  fornacet  used 


for  the  smeltiog  of  copper  and  other  ores, 
or  any  of  their  metals,  or  for  any  other 
purposes  requiring  strong  fires. 

John  Oldham,  of  South  Cumberland- 
street,  Dublin,  iSsqnire;  for  an  improve- 
moot  or  improvements  in  the  mode  of  pro* 
pelting  ships  and  vessels  on  seas,  rivers, 
and  canals,  by  the  agency  of  steam.  Oct. 
10,  1817. 

Robert  Z>tcib'i9«0fi,  of  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Middlehcx»  Esquire ; 
for  an  improvement  or  improvements  in  the 
sea  beacons  and  their  moorings. 

Frederick  Dizi,  of  Crab-trpe-slreet,  Ful* 
ham,  Middlesex ;  for  certaii|,impr,ovci^ent8 
bn  harps.    Nov.  I,  1817* 

Francie  Mareellm  M^e,  of  9ocklers- 
bu^,  LondoQ,  Merchant;  for  certain  im- 
provements in  propelling  l|oats  and  other 
vessels,  rommunicated  to  him  by  a  fo- 
reigner residing  abroad. 

Henry  Meade  Ogle,  of  Tiiroham  Qreen, 
Middle.^ex,  Esquire;  for  improvements  in 
and  on  tea  and  cofi'ee  pots,  or  biggins. 

George  Clymer,  late  of  Pensylv«nia,  bat , 
now  of  Cornbill,  JLondon,  Mechanic;  for 
certain  improvements  in  writing  presses. 

Thomas  Carzon Hansard,  of  Peterborough 
court.  Fleet-street,  London,  Printer:  for 
certain  improvements  ou,  and  additions  to 
printing  presses,  and  also  in  the  processes 
of  printing. 

Daniel  Towers  iSJbeari,  of  Fleet-Market, 
London,  Coppersmith;  for  a  machine  for 
the  cooling  of  liquids,  and  ^hich  may  be 
applied  to  the  condensation  of  vapour,  and 
may  be  of  great  utility  in  the  condensing 
of  spirits  in  the  process  of  distillation  and 
cooling  worts,  beer,  and  olher  liquids. 

Samuel  Hail,  of  Basford,  Nottingham-' 
shire,  Cutton-spinner;  for  a  certain  method 
of  improving  thread  or  yarn  as  usually  ma- 
nufactorcd  ot  every  description,  «ihetber 
fabricated  fioni  fiax,  cotton,  woiit,  silk,  or 
any  othrr  vcj^etable,  animal,  or  other  sub- 
stance wh?it  soever.     Nov.  3,  1817. 

Samuel  Hall,  ol*  BiistorU,  Ntittiogham- 
shire,  ColttJii-spinner ;  tor  a  certain  method 
of  improving  ever)  kind  of  larc  <»r  net,  or 
any  description  of  manufactured  goods, 
wnoite  fabric  is  composed  of  holes  or  luler- 
stires,  made  from  thread  or  yai  n,  as  u»ually 
manufactun'd,  of  every  deM*ripiioo,  whe- 
ther fabrioatcd  from  flax.cuUun,  v^opl,  Mik, 
ur  aii\  other  vegetable,  abimal,  or  other 
sulKHtanrt*  whalsoe^ei. 

Joseph  aaude  i\i>;w,  of  Frith-street, 
Soho  >quMrf,  Midillcsrx;  for  certain  im- 
provrmonis  in  the  means  of  prop(*lliuK  iirAts 
and  oti.er  v^ssel.^  Communiiatcd  to  him 
l»y  a  loreiguer  itsidiug  abroad.  iMov.  25.- 
1817.    • 

Francis  Haislfe,  of  Oxford-stn  ct,  Mid- 
dlesex; Stationer;  for  certain  impi ovcments 
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oo  maohinery  med  for  cnttiBg  paper.  Not 
«8,  1817. 

John  Httgrn^  of  Pearl-street,  Spital-fieldt, 
Middlesex,  Engineer ;  for  oertain  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  expelling  molasses 
or  syrop  from  sugars,  and  also  in  the  refi. 
ning  of  sugars. 

Jahn  T\imer,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, Button-maker;-  for  certain  improve- 
ments  in  the  plating  sopper  or  brass,  or  a 
ij^ixture  of  copper  or  brass  with  pure  or 
standard  gold,  or  gold  mixed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  alloy,  and  In  the  preparation  of 
the  same  for  rolling  into  sheets.  Dec.  5, 
fVittUm  Butk,  of  Ponsbonrn-park,  Hert- 
fordshire, and  Robert  Harvey,  of  Epping, 
Essex,  Yictoallers ;  for  their  oertain  im- 
provements in  the  means  or  mode  of  ma- 
king pipes  and  tubes  of  porcelain,  clay, 
or  other  ductile  substances. 

WHUamStraUon,  of  Gutter-lane,  Cheap- 
side,  London  Engineer;  for  his  improve- 
ments on  certain  part  or  parts  of  gas  appa- 
ratus. 

Joseph  Wild,  of  Pylewell-house,  South- 
ampton, Esquire ;  for  a  machine  for  sepa- 
rating com,  grain,  and  seeds  from  the 
straw. 

Stephen  Price,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire 
Engineer ;  for  his  improved  substitute  for 
teasels  to  be  used  in  the  dressing  of  woollen 
cloth  or  fabrics  which  require  dressing. 

Motet  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Old 
Sqnare,  Middlesex ;  for  certain  improve- 
ments on  steam  engines  Communicated 
to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abioad. 
Dec  15,  1817. 

Jean  Frederick,  Marquis  de  Chabannes, 
of  Drury-lane,  Middlesex ;  for  certain 
improvements  upon  his  inventions  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  warming,  cooling, 
and  oondncting  air  in  houses  and  other 
buildings,  and  also  of  warming,  cooling, 
evaporating,  condensing,  and  taking  the 
residuum  from  liquids,  and  to  other  useful 
purposes.  Partly  communicated  to  him  by 
a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  Dec.  19^1817. 
Jean  Frederick,  Marquis  de  Chabannes, 
of  Dmry*lane,  Middlesex;  for  a  new  me- 
thod of  oonstructing  pipes  or  l«bes  of  cop- 
per, sheet  lead,  sheet  iron,  tin,  or  other 
metals,  or  mixture  of  metals,  capable  of 
being  reduced  Into  sheets. 

John  Lewie,  Clothier,  William  Lewie, 
Dyer,  and  WiUiam  Dams,  Engiueer,  all  of 
Brimscomb,  Gloucestershire;'  for  certain 
improvements  on  wire  gig  mills,  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  woollen  and  other 
cloths  that  may  rcouire  such  process. 

Arikiar  Howe  UoUkoortk,  of  Dartmouth, 
1>evon,  Esquire;  for  his  improveaietttt  on 
gasometers. 
nmm»  Papfs^  No.  4»  Claylon  plaoe, 


KeBningtoB,  Surrey*  Aeooontaii 
tain  improvements  in  hooks  of 
eommonlj  knowii  under  the  aai 
Bominatioo  of  cash  book,  bough 
day  books,  or  jourual  and  le£e 
WilHam  UeUmd,  of  Bolton 
Lancashire,  Gentleman;  for  hii 
meut  in  the  bleaching  of  flax  \ 
and  also  in  the  bleachkigof  jam 
or  other  goods  made  of  either 
articles.     Dec.  30,  1817. 

EdM)ard  Cbwper,  of  Nelson  Sf 
rey.  Printer,  for  improvements ii 
presses,  or  machines  used  ior 
Jao.  7, 1818. 

John  Collier,  of  Frocester,  Glonc 
Engiueer;  for  improvements  on  i 
for  the  purpose  of  cropping  or 
woollen  cloths  of  every  deseripti 
15,  1818. 

John  Lewis,  Clothier,  William  I 
er,  and  WiUiam  Danes,  Engine 
Brimscomb*  Gloucestershire;  for 
ments  in  shearing  machines  for 
or  cropping  woollen  and  other  ci 
may  require  such  a  process,  the  sa 
further  improvements  on  a  patent 
by  John  Lewis,  for  an  improved 
machine. 

PhiUp  Taylor,  of  Bromley,  M 
Operative  Chemist ;  for  a  method 
ing  heat  in  certain  processes  to  u 
same  method  bath  not  hithei 
applied. 

WiUiam  Moult,  of  Bedford  sqni 
dlesex;  for  improvements  in  si 
gines. 

John  HoUoortky  Palmer,  of  Rege 
St  John,  Westminster,  Middle^ 
tlemaa ;  for  a  mode  of  purifyiog 
descriptions  of  gases. 

John  Theodore  Roster,  Lancasht 
chant ;  for  a  method  of  boildiag 
structing  wheeled  carriages,  and 
making  wheels  for  carriages. 

James  Fraser,of  Long  Aere,  St 
in  the  Fields,  Middlesex*  Engia 
Coppersmith,  for  a  cooking  macbiac 
more  simple  and  effectual  deoonpo 
salt  water,  and  to  render  the  s 
water  more  useful  to  the  gene  ral  p 
of  ships*  crews,  &c.  at  sea,  witbi 
extra  apparatus  except  the  said  c 
maohine,  or  in  other  word%  its  sti 
will  answer  the  end  of  worm  or  o 
ser,  and  worm  tub,  &c.  &c. 

Charles  Brightfy,  of  Bungay,  S 
Printer,  and  Bryan  Donkin,  of  C 
Road,  Bermoudsey,  Surrey,  JSngioec 
a  machine  or  printing  prea^  for  pi 
from  types,  plates,  or  blocks.  Jsn.  17i 
Mare  Isatabard  BTMmel,  ofUndsa 
ChelMia,  Middlesex,  CM  ~ 
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method  or  method*  for  fbrming  tunneh  or 
drif^i  noder  groand.    Jan.  80,  1818. 

Hugh  Ratuidif  of  Hammersniith*  Mid- 
dlewx,  GentlenaD ;  for  iroproTemeoU  in 
the  art  of  makingf  leather.    Jau.  83, 1818. 

Joiepk  Cortf^  of  Harley  street,  Caven- 
diah  aqu^re,  Middleaexi  Mercbaot  *,  for  im- 
prorements  on  and  additions  to  stills*  or  the 
apparatus  osed  for  distilling,  and  also  in  the 
process  of  Histiiling  and  refining.  Com- 
municated to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing 
abroad.    Jan.  20,  1818. 

Benjamin  Wiison,  of  Abbey  street,  Ber- 
mondaey,  Surrey «  Flax  manufacturer ;  for 
a  machine  for  breaking,  swingling,  and 
preparing  flax  or  hemp.    Jan.  83,  1818. 

RiehMrd  Bmikt,  of  Hadley,  Wellington, 
Sal  )p,  Eugioeer ;  for  further  improrements 
on  IS  heel  carriages. 

T%fmai  Calderbankf  of  Lirerpool,  Lan- 
cashire, Plumber ;  for  improvements  in  the 
working  of  pumps  and  other  machinery. 

John  Seatt,  of  Pengo  place,  Surrey,  Esq. 
Ibr  an  improrement  in  steam  traats,  and  in 
the  machinery  for  propelling  the  same. 

Jtmet  Ikm,  of  Wilham  atreet,  Christ 
church,  Surrey,  Mechanist :  for  an  impro- 
Ted  method  or  methods  of  constructing  or 
manufacturing  fire,  or  furnace  bars,  or  gra- 
tiogt.    Jan.  87, 1818. 

George  Frederick  Hagner,  late  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  United  States,  but  now  of 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  Gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  art  of  manufactu- 
ring pigments,  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  white  lead  and  rerdigris. 

Rudolph  Aekernumn,  of  the  Strand, 
Middlesex,  Publisher  and  Printseller ;  for 
Gcrtam  improvements  on  axletrees,  appli- 
cable  to  four-wheeled  carriages.  Commu- 
nicated to  htm  by  Georse  I^nkensp«rger» 
of  Munich,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

WHlium  Homer t  of  Howick,  Norlhum-' 
berland,  Clerk,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ibr  a 
.  machine  or  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  yery  high  mechanical  power  in  a 
small  compan  and  with  little  friction,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  running  amsiin,  if 
employed  in  raising  or  lowering  weights. 

George  Prior^  of  Leeds,  in  the  West 
Ridihff  of  the  county  of  York,  Watchma- 
ker; for  perfectly  detaching  the  escape- 
wheel  of  chronometers  from  the  influence 
of  the  friction  and  inaccuracies  arising  from 
the  main  spring,  the  pivots,  and  the  teeth 
of  all  the  other  wheela  and  pinions  in  (he 
machine  during  the  time  of  its  giving  im- 
pulses to  the  balance,  whereby  its  vibra- 
tions will  be  more  accurately  aodonlfomly 
supported  than  by  any  other  invention 
heretofore  made  public    Jan.  89, 1818. 

Jokw  Penwrnme^  of  Stafford  atreet,  Mary 
|e  Bone^  Mkldktex,  fis^.  for  a  cMrUin  im- 


provement, heing  an  linproTemeot  on  the 
cock  for  drawing  beer,  cyder,  and  other 
liquors,  from  casks  and  other  veasels,  with- 
out the  interrupt  ion  of  a  vept,  plug,  or  any 
opening  wh.itever  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cask  or  vessel,  either  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting air,  or  for  affixing  the  said  tnstra* 
ment  or  cock,  or  any  apparatus  or  appen- 
dase  belonging  to  the  same.  Jan.  31,  1818. 

Benjamin  Taylor,  of  Mile  end,  near  Glas- 
gow, Lanarkshire }  for  a  loom,  to  work  by 
the  power  from  a  Aeam  engine,  which  will 
weave  figures  orflowrraupon  either  twilled 
or  plain  cloth,  in  either  silk,  cotton,  lineup 
or  worsted,  or  any  of  them  intermixed. 
Feb  3,  1818. 

Sir  Thomae  Cochrane,  Knight,  common* 
ly  called  Lord  Cochrane,  for  an  improve- 
ment or  improvements  in  the  proceaa  or 
procesies  of  purifying  a  certain  spirit,  orea- 
eential  oil,  which  is  known  by  the  naoaeof 
spirit  of  tar  or  oil  of  tar,  and  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  different  liqueous,  ca  rbo- 
naceous,  or  bituminous  sutnitances,  by 
means  of  which  improvement  or  improve- 
ments the  said  oil  or  spirit  will  be  separa- 
ted from  certain  impurities,  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  application  of  such 
oil  or  spirit  to  divers  useful  purposes. 

Matthew  Cotes  Wyatt,  of  Henrietta  8treet» 
Cavendish  Square,  Mary  le  Bone,  Middle* 
sex,  Esq.  for  a  safe  guard  to  prevent  the 
accidental  movemeut  of  the  cock  of  a  gun* 
pistol,  or  other  fire  arms,  forward  towarda 
the  hammer.  Communicated  f  o  him  by  a 
certain  foreigner  residing  s broad. 

Jeremiah  Chubb,  ot  Portsea,  county  of 
Southampton,  Mechanic;  for  certain  im« 
provements  in  the  construction  of  locks. 

Daniel  Wilson,  of  Earl  street,  London, 
Gentleman;  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  process  of  t)oiIing  and  refining  sugar. 

^mund  tfaish,  of  Bristol,  Gloucester* 
shire.  Hosier,  one  of  the  people  called  qua- 
kers ;  for  certain  improvements  on  the  ma- 
chines or  machinery  used  for  winding  cot' 
ton. 

Grant  Preston,  of  Burr  street,  Aldgafe, 
Middlesex,  Brazier ;  for  an  improvement 
in  the  deck  glass  rim,  and  on  the  aafety 
gate. 

NathanielSmith,  of  Kettering,  Northamp. 
tonshire.  Cooper;  forrertaio  improvements 
on  winnowing  madiines.     Feb.  5,  1818. 

Mary  Sedgwicht  of  Bishopsgata  Within, 
Starch  manufacturer ;  for  a  valuable  pro* 
duct  or  valuable  products  from  that  pert  of 
the refhse,  slime,  or  wash,  of  starch  that 
will  not  of  Itself  subside.  Feb.  10,  1818. 

John  Munro,  of  Finsbury  square,  Mid- 
dlesex, Esq.  for  certain  improvements  oB 
steam  engines.  Communicated  to  him  bj 
BamabuB  Langton,  of  New  Yorkf  one  ef 
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ttM  Uoited  States  of  America.     Feb.  12 
1818. 

Zachariah  Barrait,  of  No.  27,  Windmill 
»(reet»  Totteahani  court  road,  Middlesex, 
Cabinet  nicker  and  Carpenter ',  for  a  ma- 
chine for  curing,  cleausiug,  sweeping,  and 
utentilating  chimnics,  and  when  chimnies 
are  on  Ore,    for  extinguiUiin^   the  same. 

John  Sitnpton,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
shire.  Plater;  for  a  method  of  consttuctiug 
aiid  making  spring;  liooks,  or  woodcock 
eyes,  and  forcoaih  harness-,  which  princi- 
ple of  spring  is  intended  also  to  be  applied 
to  haniess  buckles,  territs,  hooks,  harness 
and  spring  swivels.  Feb.    l6,  1818. 

Thomas  AUingham,  of  Smith  street,  Che), 
s^a,  Middlesex,  Gentleman  -,  for  a  lamp  in- 
tended to  be  called  '*  The  Economical  aqd 
Universal  Lamp,**  constructed  by  means  of 
tha  flame  of  the  wick  being  kept  in  a  con- 
stant and  equal  degree  of  contiguity  to  the 
chI,  so  as  to  consume,  in  proportion  to  the 
light  it  gives,  a  less  quantity  of  oil  thau 
other  lan^ps,  and  also  give  a  continual  light 
of  almost  unvaried  brilliancy.  Feb.  19, 
1818. 

John  J<met,  of  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
Brush  manufacturer ;  for  improvements  in 
certain  parts  of  the  machinery  or  iustru* 
ments  uted  for  dressing  of  woollen  and  other 
dotha. 

James  CoUitr^  of  Frocester,  Glouccster- 
aliire.  Civil  £ngiDf  er;  for  various  improve- 
ments on  a  machiue  now  in  use  for  the 
dressing  and  gigging  of  woollen  cloths,  call- 
ed  a  gi^g. 

Atexandar  HaUburton^  of  Haigh  Iron 
Worltf,  neariW  vgau,  Lancashire,  Esquire ; 
for  certain,  inproi  ements  in  steam  engines 
andboilen.    Feb.  27,   18lg« 

Joshua  RoMtUdge,  of  Bolton  te  Moor, 
Lancashire,  Engineer ;  for  an  improvement 
or  improvementi  upon  the  rotative  steam 
engine. 

John  Suihtrland,  of  Liverpool,  Lanca. 
abire,  and  also  of  No.  99,  Houndsditch, 
Liondon,  Coppersmith  ;  for  Various  improve. 
ments  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus 
fsr  the  purifying  of  liquids.  March  7,  1818. 

Tkawuis  Hepp^nstnll^  of  Doocaster,  York- 
shire, Machine  maker;  for  an  improve. 
i»ent  upon  the  engine  or  machine  for  cut. 
ting  or  reducing  into  what  is  called  chaff, 
different  articles,  as  dry  fodder  for  horses 
and  cattle^ 

George  Wyke,  of  Bath,  Somersetshire, 
Esquire,  and  WiUiam  Samfuoth  of  Bristol, 
inthe  same  cpnnty.  Merchant j  for  im- 
provemeotaoa  pumps  which  improvements . 
are  applicable  to  machinery  of  various  des- 
criptions.   Marqh   14»  18  la 

Jokm  SCead,  o.TiptomSiaffordshire,  Gen- 
tlemao»  aad  Wiilim  Ufw^lk  of  Wediiea- 1 


bury,  in  the  same  county,  Groo 
for  a  new  system  of  working  ti 
the  main  or  thick  OMne  of  coal. 

l&'rAorflf/'eitm,  of  Richmond  H 
for  a  mode  of  manufacturing  o 
wooden  furniture,  by  the  appi 
machinery. 

Jolm  Ashton,  of  Great  Toi 
London,  Wine  Merchant,  and  7^ 
of  Gre'ek  street,  Sobo,  Middlese 
meter* manufacturer ;  for  certaiii 
ments  in  or  on  instruments  and 
for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
liquors,  and  also  the  specific  gra 
ids  and  metals. 

Sir  Thomas  CocArone^Knighti 
called  Lord  Cochrane 'j  for  the  « 
making  of  a  manufacture  being 
streets,  which  effectuate  and  rej 
combustion  of  a  certain  purifiec 
oil  or  spirit  obtained  from  differ 
ous,  carbonaceous  or  bituminous  I 
UMially  called  spirit  of  tsr  or 
and  also  working  or  makings  m; 
being  an  arrangement  or  arrao^ 
parts  of  lamps,  whereby  all  otbc 
which  flame  is  enclosed,  as  in  sti 
within  glass  veasels  or  cases  cspab 
mitting  light  and  of  protecting 
from  the  wind  and  weather,  are  i 
the  production  of  a  clear  ligl 
combustion  or  decomposition  ol 
purified  oil  or  spitit  therein,  ai 
of  the  said  essential  oil  or  spiril 
lamps.     April  8,  1818. 

John  James  Alexander  BtCsri 
4,  Spring  gardens,  Westminster, ! 
Gent,  for  a  method  or  nsethods  o 
granite  or  other  materials  in  tiM 
construct  ing»  or  fonntug  pavemei 
ing,  and  covering  for  streets,  rot 
and  places. 

WilUam  Annesle^^  of  BelM 
Architect;  for  certain  improv< 
the  constructing  ships,  boats,  i 
vessela 

miliam  Jlopkinson,  of  ITigb 
Middlesex,  Coach  maker  j  for  s 
or  apparatus  to  prevent  the  wbfc 
gons,  carts,  coaches  and  aJI  other 
from  coming  joff  by  accident,  si 
he  intends  to  deoomiilate  or  call 
Detainer 

George  Whithanh  of  Sheffield,  \ 
Mauufacturer  of  Spindles;  force 
chinery  for  grinding,  glazing,  soJ 
small  cotton  and  woollen  spiodki 
ning  on  jenney,  bills,  aud  mak^  i 
kuict  of  machine  for  fine  work. 

ft  ilUam  Boo<A,ofEckiDgtoa,De 
Turner  m  Wood  j  for  a  nieUiod  o 
of  making  by  a  certain  mscbim 
chiuei^  wooden  dogs  £k  patten 
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in  clogi  or  soles  for  sbors,  sad  a  des- 
cription of  woodd«ii  clo^s  commmily  ctlM 
or  kiiowu  by  tbe  nadie  of  tbe  Devonshire 
clogs,  or  by  whatsoever  other  nan^e  or 
names,  description  or  descriptions*  the 
same  several  clogs  or  soles  are  commonly 
called,  known,  described  or  diatinguialied. 

William  Church,  late  of  the  New  Coffee 
HoQse,  Sweeting  8  Alley,  Cornhill,  London, 
but  now  of  Clifton  street*  Finsbury  square, 
Middlesex,  Gentleman;  for  certaiQ  im- 
provements in  the  steam  engine. 

Gilbert  Long  and  Robert  Smith,  both 
Printers  in  Glasgow  ;  for  a  mode  of  produ- 
cing the'Sevis  new  deep  and  pale  reds  b^ 
topical  mordaunts  and  a  pale  blue  disohai^e 
on  said  reds.    April  11,  lil8. 

Robert  Clayton,  of  Nelson  street,  Dublin, 
Artist ;  for  a  method  of  depositing  or  in> 
serti'ug  certain  metals  or  a  mixture  of  me- 
tals in  wood,  ivory,  bone,  Jiorn,  paper, 
and  pottery  ware,  whereby  tlie  old  and 
tedious  process  of  inlaying  may  be  super- 
seded and  the  same  effects  be  permanently 
produced  in  a  shorter  time  and  a  less  ex* 
pense  than  by  any  other  process  now  in 
us«.     April  16,  1818. 

WHUam  Crawshm^  the  younger,  of  Cy- 
farthfa  Iron  Works,  Glamorganshire,  Es- 

2uire,  fnd  Dm/id  Mmhei,  of  Coleford» 
rloucestershire.  Iron  Master;  for  their 
improvement  for  the  making  and  manufac- 
turing of  b«r  or  olh^r  iron  from  certain 
refuse,  slags,  or  cinders^  in  the  amelting  of 
copper  ores,  iu  the  manufuturing  of 
coppet*.    April    IS,  181& 


BiooKApmcAi*  Mbmoieb  of  Ehihevt 
Persoms  Dsobasbd. 

ilfoyao,  l»l8.^At  his  house  in  South 
Aadl^  Street,  to  his  78d  yenr,  Ibaao  Haw- 
ftivs  BnowXB,  BS^.  D.o-  L.  and  r.  m.  s.  He 
was  bom  Dec.  7, 1745»  the  only  child  of 
iMtac  Hawkins  Browne,  esq.  F.lLS.  who 
aat  w  two  Pariiamenis  for  the  Borough  of 
Weolock  in  Shropshire;  but  was  yet  more 
dl«(iog«ltbed  Ibr  his  literary  abilities  and 
acquireneots,  for  his  admired  eloquence  in 
the  sodeties  of  the  leahied  and  accomplish^ 
edy  and  for  that  superior  classical  taste  and 
poetical  endowweiit  which  produced  the 
Latin  poem  *^  De  Ammm  ImmortMaie,'* 
and  thereby  procured  peculiar  honour  to 
tlie  British  name,  in  all  foreign  seminaries 
where  the  Latin  language  was  cultivated. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster-acfaool, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  a  Gen- 
tleman Commoner  at  Hertford  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  here  he  gave  an  earnest  ^  those 
virtues,  and  those  talents,  which  served  to 
distinguish  and  exalt  hit  character  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life.  In  the  year 
1784»  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Vok  VIII.  No.  (3.  LU. Ptm.N.  S.  Jtm.U 


Comtnons  for  tbe  Borough  of  Bridgnorth— 
which  Borough  he  continued  to  represent 
for  six  successive  Parliaraeitt.i  uj  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  and  highly 
honourable  to  himself. 

On  May  19,  1788,  hemarri^  Henrietta, 
the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Hay,  and 
grand-daughter    of    George    Henry,    the 
seventh  Karl  of  Kinnoull,  by  whom  he  had 
no  issue ;  she  died  April  1 1,  1802.    On  the 
13th  of  December  1805,  he  married  Eli2a- 
b(*th,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Bod- 
dington,esq.  of  Clapton,  Middlesex;  who 
still  lives  to  moorn  the  loss  of  her  husb«)nd. 
In  public  life  he  was  easy  of  access  to  those 
who  sought  his  assistance  and  advice,  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  upon  Parliameoty 
and  assiduous  in  disi'hsrgiug  all  its  various 
duties.      Being    appointed    to   numeroua 
Comroitteesb  he  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  rendered  most  essential  service  in 
this  useful  and  laborious,  though  less  splen- 
did, department  of  public  business,  by  the 
intelligence,  judgment,  and  patient  indus- 
try, which  he  displayed  on  those  occasions. 
In  the  great  outline  of  his  politics,  be  fol- 
lowed the  course  and  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  that  illustrious  statesman  Mr.  Pitt^ 
but  in   matters  of  detail  he  differed  from 
him  upon  several  points.    The  good  of  his 
country  was,  at  all  times,  the  paramount 
consideration  in  his  mind.    To  tnis  end  all 
his  views  (equally  divested  of  selfishness 
and  vanity)  were  invariably  directed. 


July,  4,  1818,— At  Cobham  Park,  Sur* 
rey,  Haetet  CbristiaK  Combe,  Esq. 
He  was  lK>m  at  Andover,  in  Hampshire, 
where  his  father,  who  possessed  a  landed 
estate,  acted  for  many  years  as  an  attorney* 
—Being  the  eldest  son.  he  succeeded  to  the 
patrimonial  fortune ;  and,  not%vithstanding 
the  hopes  of  independence  held  out  by  it, 
embarked  in  the  commerce  of  his  country. 
It  WBs  as  a  corn-factor,  and  uuder  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  relation,  that  he  commenced 
his  career  in  the  City.  Having  afterwards 
married  a  cousin,  by  whom  he  had  no  lem 
than  ten  children,  he  succeeded,  on  her  hr 
ther*s  death,  to  a  considerable  property.— 
Re  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  brewer,  in 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade,  carried 
on  under  the/rm  of  Gyfford  and  Co. ;  and 
latterly  under  the  names  of  Combe,  Dela- 
fidd,  and  Co.  In  Cattle-street,  Long  Acre. 
— Mr.  Comt>e  passed  through  all  tl»e  ho- 
nours of  the  City  with  cmlit.  He  was 
elected  Alderman  of  AJdgate  Ward  In 
1790 ;  served  the  coffie  of  Sheriff  in  1791 ; 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Irish  So- 
ciety in  179S ;  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  in 
1799*  and  fbr  some  time  commanded  the 
10th  regiment  of  London  Volunteers.  Mk 
9  f 
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Combe  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1802,  and  tuch  was  his  increased 
popularity,  that  his  name  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  having  3377  votes— He 
resigned  his  seat  iu  Parliament,  and  hia  Al- 
derman^s  gown»  in  1817. 

'«/y  U  1818. — At  Ixamingfon  Spa»  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Thomas  Bbr- 
WARD,  Bart.  LL.  D.  long  and  justly  ce- 
lebrated -for  hu  philanthropic  laboura  and 
writings  in  fuitherance  of  the  public  cha- 
rities and  other  useful  institutions  of  the 
kingdom;   some  of  which  derived  their 
origin,  and  most  of  them  energetic  assis- 
tance and  support  from  him.     He  was  the 
third   son  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,   bart. 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusels 
Bay;  and  was  born  at   Lincoln,  on    the 
S7th  of  April,  1750.    Having  accompanied 
his  father,  when  yaung,  to  America,  he 
studied  at  Flarvard  College,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  took  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
there.    On  hit  return  to  this  kingdom  he 
entered  himself  of  LincolnVinn,    and  in 
1780  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised 
many  years  in  the  conveyancing  line,  in 
which  he  had  a  high  repi/tation.    In  1796, 
he  proposed,  and  in  concert  with  the  Bishop 
of  Durhi<ln.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Morton 
Fill,  and  other  benevolent  characters,  es- 
tablished the  Society  for  Bettering    the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  over  the  country  a  large 
mass  of  useful  hiformation,  producing  every 
where  an  evident  effect  in  improving  the 
aitualion  and  conduct  of  the  poorer  claa»eft. 
In  1799»  on  the  suggestion  of  Count  Rum- 
fo'd,  he  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
Institution;  for  which  the  King*s  Charter 
was  obtained  on  the  Idth  of  January.  1800, 
which  has  been  of  eminent  service  in  af- 
fording a  school  for  useful  knowledge  to 
the  young  people  of  the  metropolis,  and  in 
-bringing  forward  to  public  notice  many 
learned  and  able  men  in  the  capacity  of 
Lecturers;  and  most  of  all,  in  its  laboratory 
beiuK  the  cradle  of  the  transteudant  dis- 
coveries of  Sir   Humphry    Davy,  which 
bave   benefitted  and  enlightened  Europe 
and  the  whole  world. 

Wishing  to  assist  in  remedying  the  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  Church  room  in  the 
populous  parti  of  the  metropolis,  Sir  Tho 
mas,  on  the  2.5fh  May,  1800,  purchased  a 
large  building,  which  had  been  erected  for 
a  chapel,  in  West-street,  Seven  Dials,  and 
established  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  rector, 
and  theBishopof  London,  asa  Free  Chapel 
for  the  neighbourhood,  ivith  a  day-school 
annexed  to  it  for  420  tM>ys,  and  a  separate 
school  for  girls ;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
with  the  assifilancc  of  hia  chaplain,  the 


Rev.  Mr,  Garney,  now  rector  of  St.  de- 
mentia, he  added  to  thia  establiabmentilic 
Society  called  the  Chapel  Benevolent  iM>- 
ciety. 

In  1805,  he  formed  the  plan  of  the  Brttisb 
Inatitotion  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  Fine 
Arta,  since  better  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Britlsli  Gallery,  where  splendid  <-xlii- 
bitiona  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  have  been 
annually  brought  forward  to  the  piihlir, 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  and  improve- 
ment of  Bntiah  taste  and  skill. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Litt-rary  Society, 
he  conceived  the  plan,  in  unison  with  the 
present  Lord  Mount  nor  ris,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  that  society,  of  establishing  a  Club- 
house'forLiterature.from  which  allf^min^, 
drinking,  and  party  politics  should  lie  ex- 
cluded. Thia  rlub-hotise  waa  opetiefl  in 
1809,  in  Albemarle-atreet,  under  the  name 
of  the  Alfred,  and  many  of  the  Bishops 
and  Judgea  l>ecame  memt)ers  of  it;  and  aa 
a  proof  of  its  high  reputation,  we  naav  cite 
the  long  list  of  candidatea,  and  strong  con- 
tention every  year  to  he  elected  to  611  the 
vacancies  which  happen.  Among  hia  nu- 
meroua  publicationa,  tho<!e  entitled  the 
Barrington  School,  the  Cottager*a  Medita- 
tations.  Dialogue  between  Monsieur  Frao- 
coia  and  John  English,  the  entire  Prefaces 
and  most  of  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
Spurinna,  or  the  ComtbMs  of  Old  Age, 
have  been  tbe  most  popular. 

September  11,  181&— At  hia  apartments 
in  Somerset  House,  in  his  Slat  year»  Jajm 
BiNOLEY,  Esq.  Senior  Commiaaiooeni  of 
the  Stamp  Duties.  He  was  son  of  an  emi- 
ment  distiller  in  Smithfield ;  and*  00  ac 
count  of  its  vicinity  to  his  father^a  dweiling, 
was  educated  at  the  Charter*  hooae,  bot  not 
on  the  foundation.  From  thia  school  he  went 
to  Peter- house,  Cambridge,  where  be  took 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1759;  and  A.  M.  ia 
1769;  and  dihgently  puraaed  tbe  proper 
atudies  for  ttie  Church,  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  that  profession ;  but  hia  father  dying 
about  that  time,the  following  circoBtatance 
prevented  it. — In  1763,  his  elder  brother, 
John  Bindley,  Esq.  was  raiaed  from  Secre- 
tary to  be  one  of  the  Commiaaiooers  of 
Excise.  Wishing  himself  to  ait  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  resigned  his  own  sitaation  in  1765, 
on  the  late  Mr.  Bindley  being  appointed 
one  of  the  Commisaionera  of  the  Stamp 
Dutiea.  Mr.  Bindley  accordingly  received 
hia  appointment,  Jan.  5,  1765,  and  conti- 
nued a  faithful  servant  of  the  polilic  for 
upwarda  of  53  year^  cooatant  in  bis  at^ 
tendanre  till  within  two  daya  of  bia  death. 
Mr.  Bindley  waa  the  Father  of  tbe  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  having  been 
admitted  a  member  of  that  learned  Iwdy, 
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June  9,  1779  Mr.  Bin«lk»j*s  reading  was 
various  and  extensive.  His  memory,  which 
was  to  an  extraordinary  degree  retentive, 
be  preserved  to  the  last,  with  a  vigoar 
which  kept  all  the  acquired  information  of 
hia  life  in  readiness  whenever  he  wished  to 
1  resort  to  it,  either  to  aid  his  own  judgment, 
or  to  inform  and  correct  the  judgment  of 
others.  His  acquaintance  with  bookb  is 
best  evinced  by  his  very  valuable  library, 
a  collection,  it  is  presumed,  the  most  valua- 
ble, for  its  extent,  of  any  in  th^  kingdom. 
No  collecto''  of  prints  and  portraits  in  Ea- 
rope  ia  eappoaed  to  possess  portfolios  filled 
with  so  rare  an  assemblage  in  this  branc'h 
of  art;  in  medals  also,  his  cabinets  contain 
specimens  of  the  most  curious  and  exqui- 
site productions. 

Dee.   IS.    1818.— At  his  house    in    St. 
James*s  square,    after  au  illness  of  some 
duration.    Lord    Ellehborough.       His 
Lordship  was  the  son  of  Dr,  Law,  former- 
ly Master  of  St  Peter*s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     In  the  year  1768 
he  was    admitted   of  St.   Peter*s  college, 
of  which  society  he  was  for  many  years  a 
Fellow.     He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1771,  and  was  third  wrangler  and, 
setiior'  classical  medallist  of  that  year.    Ele 
also  obtained  one  of  the  Members*  prizes 
ill  each  of  the  two  following  years,  as  a 
Middle  and    a  Senior  Batchelor.      After 
rising  to  some  eminence  at  the  bar,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  General  in  1801,  and 
the  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Lord  Ken  yon,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  Chief  .Justice  of  England.    On 
the  Ut  April,  1802,  he*  was  created  a  Peer 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland.     He   was  also  a 
Governor  of  theCh<irter  House,  and  F.S.A. 
He  married  in  October,  I78f,  Miss  Towry, 
daughter  of  G.  P.  Towry,  Esq.  by  whom 
he  had  issue  seven  children.      It  would  be 
needless  .to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  this 
eminent  nobleman,  for  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements in   the  high   official  situation 
he  so   long  and  so  ably  filled,  are  well 
known.    The  loss  of  such  a  man  may  be 
considered  a  public  calamity,  for  though  he 
had  retired  from  his  judicial  functions,  yet, 
had  his  life  been  spared  he  might  have  found 
ample  occasion  in  the  Senate  for  serving 
his  country.    A  more  upright  Judge  never 
adorned  our  legal  Tribunals. 

Aug,  2!2f  1818.->-At  his  seat,  Daylesford 
House,  Worcestershire,  in  his  86th  year  of 
his  age,  the  Right  Honourable  Warren 
Hastinos,  late  Governor  Greneral  of 
Bengal,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Most  Hon- 
parable  Privy  Council,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S. 


He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  the  age  of   sixteen  he   was  ap- 
pointed a  writer  in  thp  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  their  establishment  of 
Bengal.     At  this  early  age,  he  had   made 
a  considerable  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
was  so  distinguished  for  it  by  his  roaster. 
In  the  year  1749  he  embarked  for  the  Com«»- 
pany*s  Settlement  in  Bengal,  where  he  re- 
sided Mpwards  of  fourteen  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  period  he  rose  through  all 
the  gradations  of  rank  in  that  service  until 
he  attained  one  of  the  highest  and  became 
a  Member  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta.    In 
the  various  offices  lie  had   filled,  lie  dis- 
charged their  several  duties   with   great 
ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity.    In  the  year  1 764, 
he  embarked  on  board   His  Majesty's  ship 
the  Medwjiy,to  retura  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  his  particular  friend  Mr    Van- 
sittart,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Bengal. 
He  remained  in  England  a  few  years  only, 
and  lived  a  retired  life  on  a  very  ftmall  for- 
tune.    The  Court  of  Directors  wmhed  fur 
a  person  of  ability  to  succeed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras,  and  in  Mr.  Hastings  thoy. 
found  that  person ;  whom  they  appoiiitea 
second  in  Council  at  that  Settlement,  in  or- 
der to  succeed  their  then  Governor,  Mr. 
Dupr^;  and  what  rendered  thi/ appoint- 
ment more  creditable  to  Mr.  Hastini^  was, 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  recommended 
to  it  by  some  of  the  very  men  to  whose  opi- 
nions in  politics  his  own  had  l>een  general- 
ly oposed.    He  had  not  k>een  long  at  Ma- 
dras, ere  a  still  more  important  occasion 
offered  itself  for  the  exercise  of  his  great 
talents.    The  affairs  of  Bengal  had  become 
much  embarrassed,  and  fallen  into  alarming 
distress,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  thought 
no  person  so  capable  of  retrieving  them  an 
Mr.  Hastings:  They  accordingly  sent  or- 
ders to  (ndia,  directing  liim  to  proceed  im* 
mediately  to  Bengal,  to  take  upnon  him  the 
government  of  that  settlcmetit  at  a  fixed 
time,  to  which  they  had  limited  the  stay  of 
the  present  Governor.    This  was  in  April 
1772.     When  Mr.  Hastings  took  charge  of 
the  government,  he  found  it  loaded  with  a 
debt  at  interest  of  nearly  three  millions  sler- 
liug,  but  m  lets  than  two  years  he  com- 
pletely discharged  that  debt,  and  filled  the 
public  treasury  with  a  sum,  in  ready  cash, 
to  the  same  amount.     During  the  same 
period  also  he  formed  such  a  plan  fbr  the 
management  of  the   revenue  departmeiiti^ 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  police  of  the  country*  as  served  for  a 
guide  and  model  to  his   successors,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  peace  and  happi.. 
ness  of  the  Natives,  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  who  were  lavish  in  their 
praises  of  him. 
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Tn  ibe  year  1774  Parliament  chansrd  the 
whole  lystem  of  the  East  ladia  Compaoy'a 
management  of  their  affairs,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a|>poiuted  a  Supreme  rouiicil 
at  Bengal,  whuh  wai  to  control  all  the 
other  aeltiemeiits  in  India.  To  this  conn- 
cil  the  I ««ipaiatarp  appointed  Mr.  Hastings 
the  firat  Governor  General,  and  roitferred 
the  aani^e  appointment  on  him  three  several 
times  afterwards,  between  that  yeir  and  hia 
final  departure  from  Bengal  in  1785. 

When  Mr.  Haatinga  retarneU  from  his 
Govern meut  in  India,  inatead  of  being 
hailed  aa  he  bad  been  proclaimed,  ita 
Saviour,  he  waa  met  with  accusaHon  aa 
ita  greateat  oppressor  j  aufi  he  waa  kept 
on  a  trial  of  Impeachment  for  seven  yeara 
at  the  bar  of  the  Hooae  of  Lords.  Dur- 
ing tbia  aiiprecedented  trial,  every  act 
of  bia  Government  of  fourteen  years'  conti- 
nuance waa  MtAed  and  **'  bolted  to  the  bmn,** 
but  though  the  greateat  talents  of  tiie  cvun- 
try,  thouj^h  all  the  powers  of  eloquence 
were  exerted,  yet  truth  and  innocence  pre- 
vailed, and  he  waa  honourably  acauitted 
Sf  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
ne  memorable  events  which  baa  aome 
atluaioo,  if  not  a  direct  leference  to  his  im- 
peacbmen«»  ia  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted 
in  this,  or  any  aketch  which  may  be  friven 
of  Mr.  Hastinga*8  extraordinary  life.  Some 
yeara  after  hia  trial  had  ended,  and  when 
Parliament  waa  deliberating  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Company*8  charter,  Mr.  Haatings 
waa  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  this  occasion,  %nd  when  he  was  about 
to  retire  all  the  Members  spontaneously  rose 
aa  if  by  that  generona  and  honourable  act, 
ao  contrary  to  their  practice,  they  intended 
to  offer  an  atonement  for  the  Injuries  he  had 
formerly  auffered  in  the  same  place. 

«/tt&  ...•  Died,  on  his  voyage  home 
from  Jamaica,  of  a  fever,  Matthew  Gre- 
•ORY  Lewis,  Esq.  Author  of  « Tales  of 
Terror,"  "The  Monk,''  and  several  other 
hterary  works.  He  was  born  in  177S»  at 
which  time  his  father  was  Deputy  Secret 
tary  in  the  War  Department,  an  office  held 
by  him  many  years,  till  from  infirmity  he 
was  induced  to  resign  on  a  pension.  The 
son  received  hisedncation  at  Westminster 
school,  after  which  he  went  abroad,  and 
ftudied.at  one  of  the  German  Universities 
witlvaview  to  the  perfecting  himself  in 
that  language  for  public  business.  Instead 
of  tbiib  1^  applied  to  reading  the  romance 
writers  and  dramatists,  by  which  means  he 
imbibed  Ibat  taste  for  the  marvellous  which 
appears  through  all  his  perfornuinces.. 
While  abroad  he  composed  *'  The  Monk^  a 
romantic  story,  foundedon  the  tale  of  Barsisa 
in  the  Guardian.  Tbia  piecCy  which  appear- 


tA  in  1795,  la  ^wtt  TolniiMa,  attrarled 
much  notice,  and  excited  conaidrrable  dia- 
gUNt  on  accoout  of  ita  ficentiouaoeM.  The 
year  following  tbe  author  waa  rboseii  into 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hindoo,  bat 
never  figured  aa  a  senator;  and  at  the  next 
general  election  be  retired.  .4 a  a  dramatic 
writer  be  waa  eminently  8ac(M*aalal  in  his 
music«l  drama  of  tbe  Castle  Spectre,  which 
came  out  at  Dniry  Lane  iu  1797.  Bb 
other  works  are,  Tillnge  Virtnra,  a  drama, 
1796, 4to.  Tbe  Minister,  a  trai^dy  from 
Scbillf^r,  1797,  Bvo.  Rolla,  a  tragedy.  17!/9. 
8vo.  The  Love  of  Gain,  a  p»H-m,  1799,  4-o. 
The  Bast  Indian,  a  cnmedj,  1800,  8vo. 
Adelmorn,  or  the  Outlaw,  a  dram^f,  ISQi, 
8vo.  Alfonso,  a  tragedy,  1801,  8v<i,  Tales 
«>r  Winter,  1801,  %  vols.  8vo.  Tti<-  Bravo  of 
Venice,  a  romance,  1804,  Bvo.  Rugaatino, 
amelo  drama,  1805, 8vo.  Adelgitba,  a  play, 
1806,  Bvo.  Feudal  Tyrants,  a  romance, 
1806,  4  vols.  12mo.  Tales  of  Terror,  3  vols. 
Romantic  Tales,  4  vols.  12mo.  Venoni,  a 
drama,  1809,  8vo.  Monudy  on  Sir  Joba 
Moore,  8vo.  Oneo*Clock,  or  tlie  Knight 
and  Wood  Daemon,  a  musical  romance, 
1811,  Bvo.  Timonr  the  Tartar,  a  melo- 
drama, 1812,  8vo.  Poems,  1812,  12mo, 
Rich  and  Poor,  A  comic  Opera,  181^ 

November  C,   1818.— Sir  Saiiun.  Ro- 
lf lly,  by  hia  own  hand.    He  waa  one  ef 
the  few  men,  who»  while  they  have  tbe  on- 
bounded  confidence  of  their  own   party, 
command  the  respect  of  their  political  ad- 
versaries.   Though  he  treated  moat  qoea* 
tioos  with  the  candour  that  ia  ioaeparable 
from  a  love  of  troth,  and  with  all  the  fer- 
vour by  which  zeal  in  a  cauae  ia  character- 
ised, he  never  excited  the  leaat  aoapicion  of 
his  motivea,  even  when  hia  reaaoo  was  urged 
with  most  force  and  warmth.     Hia  oppo- 
nents seemed  invariably  to  reapect  lija  in- 
teutiona  when  they  combated  biaargaoMofs 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  Sir  Samoers 
opinion  upon  any  subject  made  a  dera  im- 
pression, not  so  much  fhmi  tbe  alnliiy  be 
displayed,  uncommon  aa  it  waa,  aafrom  tbe 
high  respectability  of  hb  character.     Ra 
waa  impressed  with  a  deep  rererence  for 
our  excellent  constitution,  which  will  ac* 
count  for  tbe  extraordinary  xeal  with  whicli 
he  resisted  every  thing  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  inconsistent  with  ita  prac- 
tice or  spirit.    He  had  errors  no  doobt ; 
but  they  were  not  of  tlie  heart.    Bat  that 
he  loveo  .bia  country  warmly»  i«  beyiMsd 
disi^ute.    If  he  erred,  the  fault  lay  In  tha 
limitatioD  of  human  mind  \  bot  liia  noitives 
were  unimpeafched.    His  pijofoand  judg- 
ment, various  acqiiiremcnti^  hia  a^itl  ia 
foreaaic  and  parliaipiontary  ai^kio^,  and 
his  aatonisbing  indaatry»  wmdi   esahled 
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bim  to  attend  to  the  weighty  bamiieis  of 
his  profesiion  and  to  hit  duties  in  the  Se- 
nate, are  well  known. 

Sir  Samuel  commenced  hiacareer  at  the 
Bar,  a  young  man,  lit)erally  educated,  with 
thote  high  principles  of  honour,  and  that 
•osceptibiiity  of  amiable  and  generous  sen- 
timent, which  distinguished  his  life,  but 
without  paternal  fortune,  and,  still  more, 
with  both  his  parents  dependent  upon  Ins 
professional  success.  In  this  situation,  he 
oecame  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  the 
charms  of  whose  mind  and  person  won  his 
aflfecttons.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his 
bead  and  his  lienrt.  He  declared  his  senti- 
ments to  the  object  of  his  affections ;  but 
added,  that  he  niu*it  **  acquire  two  fortunes'' 
before  they  could  be  married:  the  first  for 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  duty-~his 
parents;  the  second  for  her.  The  lady 
knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merit  and  his 
motives,  and  their  vows  were  mutually 
pledged  to  each  other.  He  entered  upon 
his  career  of  profit  and  honour  with  that 
sasiduous  eiicrt^y  which  forms  a  chief  fea- 
ture of  genuine  talent.  In  a  comparative- 
ly short  period  be  realized  a  considerable 
sum,  and  with  it  purchased  an  annuity  for 
bis  parents.  Havmg  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  this  provision  for  their  lives,  he  for- 
mally declared  to  them,  that  his  obligations 
to  them  were  now  fulfilled,  and  he  was 
about  to  enter  into  other  relations,  which 
must  exclusively  govern  him  in  their  turn, 
fie  (>egan  a  second  time  with  fresh  spirit- 
acquired  <*  a  second  fortune**— all  within 
a  very  few  years — settled  it  upon  her  on 
whom  be  had  bestowed  his  heart,  and  mar- 
ried her. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  late  Lady  Ro- 
milly  was  Gart>ett.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  Garbett,  Esq.  of  Knill 
court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford;  and  was 
married  to  Sir  Samuel  at  that  place,  on  the 
Sd  of  January,  179S. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  for  several  years 
remarkably  subject  to  nervous  irritation 
(doubtless  induced  by  his  almost  incessant 
mental  exertions),  which  very  frequently 
appeared  while  engaged  in  his  barristerial 
avocations.  One  thus  so  easily  affected 
must  be  proportions biy  susceptible  of  seri- 
ous or  fatal  disorder  iu  the  brain,  the  seat 
of  thought,  and  origin  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  which,  goaded  by  his 
irreparable  domestic  calamity,  was  pushed 
to  that  state  of  ehaotU  iUspsruikm  as  to  in- 
duce the  dire  catastrophe. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Bride»  Fleet-street, 
there  is  a  simple  undecorated  tablet  placed 
against  the  wall,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
•odptiofi  to  the  memory  of  an  ancestor  of 


Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  died  o/a  broken 
heart,  seven  days  after  the  decease  of  a  be- 
loved wife.— Fhe  insniption  is  as  follows:— 
Near  this  place 
are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Rohillt.  P.  R.  9. 
Obilt  18th  December  1759,  JEtnt,  4^^ 
whose  aibble  and  humane  temjier  of  miad, 
joyned  to  bis  gtwdoess  or  heart, 
justly  mdeared  him  to  all  his  friends ) 
as  did  his  great   ingenuity  and  laboor 
in  forming  his  extensive  and  valuahle 
collect ioD  of  natural  curiosities 
to  the  esteem  of  the  leamed| 
in 
the  same  grave  with  tbe  remafaM 
of  Mart,  his  beloved  wife, 
whose  sodden  and  unexpected  death} 
on  the  11th  of  Deoemher,  nMI§, 

in  the  4gth  year  of  her  age, 

greatly  eontribated  to  shortaB 

the  thread  of  his  life  ; 

for  they  were  an  example 

of  conjugal 

atTection. 


POLITICAL  PERISCOPE. 
Panorama  Qffiee^  Dee.  88,  1818. 

Critics,  vt'ho  study  accuracy  and  excel- 
lence in  every  thing,  examine  the  wofks  of 
the  best  Masters  in  the  Arts,  with  a  jealous 
eye  to  their  judgment,  as  well  to  their  skill 
in  execution  i  to  their  manner  of  thinking^ 
as  well  as  to  their  dexterity  of  workman- 
ship. They  demand  a  strict  conformity  to 
character;  and  cannot  endure  the  slightest 
departure  from  it,  whether  in  a  God  or  a 
Hero;  and  whether  the  performance  ba 
antient  or  modern. 

They  scruple  not  to  censure  the  fsmoiis 
Antique  Statue  of  Hercules  reposing;  for, 
say  they,  the  God  of  labour  could  not  need 
repose  :  His  province  was  exertion :  to 
place  him  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  is  to  Tio- 
late  that  character  which  appertains  to 
Hercules,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  Apotheosis.  What  these  punctilious 
judges  would  have  said  on  a  modem  sta- 
tue, of  which  the  error  of  Conception  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  merit  of  execution,  it 
requires  but  little  sdvance  in  coniioiasenr- 
ship  to  determine ; — •*  Time  sitting  down,** 
his  hour-glass,  resting  on  his  knee,  and  his 
scythe  without  action,  or  movement  Such 
a  statue  has  long  sat  for  sale,  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Hyde  Park  corner,  though 
not  at  the  famous  Repertoriom  for  gods,  in 
former  days.  But,  it  cannot  be  "'Time^ 
who  b  thus  personified:  He  still  keeps 
moviag  ;  He  never  intermits  his  conrle ;  He 
acknowledges  no  weariness ;  He  desires  no 
rest.  He  flies  as  swiftly  now,  as  ever  he 
flew;  he  delays  not  a  moment;  and  Iha 
pen  of  the  writer,  or  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
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\n  vaiu  attempts  fo  equal  his  speed,  or  to 
fix  him no ;  he  will  not  be  fixed. 

Time  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion 
of  another  yearj  and  now^opeos  the  en- 
trance to  its  successor.  As  Politicians  we 
have  stood  in  awe  of  Time;  we  have  dread- 
ed the  scenes  he  wouk)  disclose;  we  have 
taken  notes  of  the  past  to  assist  our  conjee 
tures  on  the  future,  and  heavily  have  our 
hearts  heaved  as  the  leaves  of  the  book  of 
knowledi^e  successively  opened,  and  the 
spectra  they  contained  assumed  life  and  mo- 
tion. 

For  such  distressing  images  may  Time 
past  suffice  !  We  would  wtllingly  contrast 
them '  by  anticipation  of  happier  events : 
we  desir«  to  be  prophets  of  good,  and  not 
of  evil;  and  to  foresee  pleasant  days  in  the 
now  opening  year,  with  a  clear  sky,  gentle 
breezes,  cool  ^rots,  verdant  meadows,  never 
failing  rills,  waving  ridges  of  corn,  extend- 
ing ro  the  very  horrizon,  and  lowing  herds 
following  in  loug  succession  to  the  forest,  or 
to  the  fold. 

While  the  Cock  with  lively  din 
Scatlers  (he  rear  of  Darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bara-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  befo|e. 

Is  it  then  consistent  with  the  character  of 
politicians  to  abandon  the  mind  to  antici- 
pation, of  good  only  ?  to  drink  deeply  in 
undiluted  joy  ?  No:  and  the  mere  possSbi- 
Jity  that,  as  the  nation  is  now  in  a  general 
mourning  for  a  national  loss,  so  the  return- 
ing season  in  the  next  year  may  find  us 
Again,  in  the  same  sable  garb,  should  tern- 
I>er  our  delight  with  that  prudent  modera- 
tion, which  never  misbecomes  mortals  sub- 
ject to  mutability. 

We  acknowledge,  that  there  are  many 
things  within  our  ken,  which  comt>iue  to 
give  us  pleasure.  The  assembling  of  a  new 
Parliament,  is  one  of  these :  we  mean  not 
«s  a  trial  of  power  between  parties  ;  but  as 
calling  toardnous  duties  men  of  adequate 
strength  and  spirits  to  meet  the  difiicuities 
of  their  situation,  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  by  every  honoura- 
ble means,  and  of  calling  into  action  those 
wonderful  resources  by  which  Britons  of 
former  days  triumphed  over  obstacles  which 
then  were  deemed  by  the  inconsiderate,  or 
by  the  uninformed,— fatal,— ruinous,— in- 
superable. 

What  then,  do  we  expect  unanimity  in 
a  Representative  Assembly-?  — Certainly 
tiot :  neither  perhaps  do  we  wish  it.  We 
have  known  so  much  good  produced  by  the 
coHiHion  of  opinions  that  we  are  almost 
ready  -lo  suspect  the  oonseqiiences  of  sta- 
tutes enac!ed  nemine  conlradkeHie*    The 


fixed  on  a  gentleman  of  great  personal 
wei|;ht,  to  betheir  leader;  he  has  bad  loog 
experiencein  Parliamentary  tactics;  knows 
the  comforts  of  a  good  place;  is  master  of 
accounts';  and  holds  up  his  head  biavely  ; 
— but  his  troops  will  tak^  a  deal  of  drilling. 
It  is  possible  that  some  slight  movement 
among  our  public  officers  may  have  been 
thought  of;  but,  our  information  does  not 
lead  us  to  expect  great  changes. 

What  may  be  brought  l)efore  Parlia- 
ment, besides  the  multiplicity  of  cases  to 
be  determined,  and  regulations  to  be  re- 
vived and  established*  it  is  not  easy  lo  say : 
still  less  can  any  judgment  l>e  formed  on 
the  hbsiness  that  will  be  finished  in  the 
present  session.  That  much  may  he  pre- 
pared, or  may  take  the  first  step,  is  credi- 
ble ;  but,  the  important  affairs  of  internal 
legislation,  which  now  await  parliamentary 
interference,  as  they  are  not  the  conse- 
quences of  a  day*s  misconduct,  so  they  vrtll 
demand  more  than  the  consideration  of  a 
single  session. 

France  ha.n  now  to  experience  the  wisdom 
and  efficacy  of  that  part  of  her  constilu* 
tion  which  provides  for  the  renewal  of  her 
Representative  body  by  fifth  parts,  till  the 
whole  be  re-elected.     Whether  that  mode 
of  assembling  the  talents  of  a  nation  will 
associate  a  grirater  propoHion  of  wisdom 
than  if  the  whole  body  were  renewed  at 
once,  every  five  years,  will  now   be  fairly 
tried.     Whether  it  will  tend  to  ttie  conso- 
lidation of  ministerial  power,  or  lo  the  pro- 
longation of  party  feelings,  or  whether  the 
ititroiluctioii   of  a   number  of  new    fifties, 
year  after  year,  will  prove  rather  trouble- 
some than  beneficial,  a  few  revolving  ses- 
sions wiJI  ^determine.     In  the  mean  while, 
it  may  sei  ve  as  a  lesson  to  tho^e  who  think 
every  change  must   be   an  improvement; 
let  the  consequences  be  well  understood, 
before  an  old  establishment  be  taken  down, 
and  its  parts  dissevered;  perhaps,  destroyed. 
There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  some- 
what rather  equivocal  in  the  conduct  of 
France  involving  those  bankers  who  stand 
pledged  to  substantiate  her  engagements  in 
Financial  afiairs.     She  has  got  rid  of  the 
Arn^y  of  Occupation ;  and  had  agreed  to 
certain  fixed  periods  for    paying  off   ac- 
knowledged incumbrances;  these  periods 
have  been  enlarged,  by  consent ;  and  again 
enlarged,  to  meet  her  convenience,  and  now 
report  circulates  that  the  parties  bound  as 
her  securities  will  be  indemnified,  and  the 
French  Treasury  will  be  substituted  as  se- 
curity sufficient.  These  repeated  postpone- 
ments augur  no  good  ;  and  if  France  does 
not  take  jjreat  care,  the  proverb  of  Gallic 
faiths  will  be  revived:  —  what  mav  ne^xX  ensue 


A/ppositioti,  It  IS  understood,  have  already  I  who  can  foretell  ?    These  vaciflations  and 
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changes  are  eonif  h<mo»  morti ;  and  one 
too  many  will  lead  to  much  discredit  and 
to  lasting  incon?eiiience. 

The  King  intends  to  be  crowned,  now 
the  Allies  have  quitted  his  territory.  The 
form  IS  a  mere  form,  for  him,  personally ; 
as  he  cannot  have  many  years  of  life  and 
reign  before  him  ;  but,  it  will  have  its  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  it  will  have  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  succession;  and 
above  all,  it  will  nflford  a  spectacle,  im  htau 
Speetaele,  equal  to  sny  of  those  (or  the  King 
will  t>e  much  to  blame)  with  which  the 
Emperor  Nap  %vas  accustomed  to  treat  his 
gazing  and  ga]Mng  subjects  of  the  suburbs. 

We  presume  that  this  soVmnity  will  be 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  oii  the  an- 
cient principles  ;  and  at  the  ancient  place, 
which  was  not  Paris,  but  Rheims.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Holy  Oil 
that  was  brought  from  Heaven  by  an 
Angel— who  knows  how  many  years  ago  > 
— for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  Kings  of 
France,  at  thrir  Coronation,  should  be  re- 
discovered, and  proved  by  both  to  have 
escaped  the  violent  hands  of  the  vile  Jaco- 
bins, Republicans,  and  Napoleonites— to 
the  infiuite  edification  of  the  ultra-believ- 
ing Sons  uf  the  Church. 

To  say  the  least,  however  this  intention 
iff  the  King,  publicly  avowed,  discovers 
his  expectation  of  the  continuance  uf  Peace: 
he  not  only  expresses  this  sentiment  in  his 
Speech  ;  but  this  sction  more  fully  implies 
it,  hear  his  words.  The  answer'  of  the  two 
Chambers  are  exceptionable  in  point  of 
what  our  vulgar  call  fiummery  f 

It  b  uot  Coronation  that  makea  a  King, 
though  il  be  proper  that  a  King  should  be 
solemnly  inaugurated  into  his  office ;  should 
give  the  sanction  of  his  oath  to  his  subjects, 
and  should  receive  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
him.  Nor  is  it  any  such  ceremony  that 
will  make  a  happy  King:  in  that  case,  the 
crown  would  not  sit  so  uneasy  as  it  does  on 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  Sovereign.  We  at 
once  pity  and  blame  Ferdinand ;  his  situa- 
tion requires  an  uncommon  share  of  wis- 
dom, in  combination  with  resources  on 
which  that  wisdom  may  act,  and  of  which 
it  may  avail  itself:— it  that  the  case  of 
Spain  at  this  moment  ? 

.  W«  pay  little  regard  to  the  unwarranta- , 
hie  rumours  of  partisans :  but,  we  know 
that  nothing  is  more  fatal  in  rolitics,  even 
to  the  best  of  schemes,  than  delay  after  de- 
hiy.  The  sooner  dangeroua  iosurgences  are 
diaposed  of,  either  pro  or  e«m,  the  sooner 
may  the  Mother  Country  combine  her 
full  powers*  and  give  them  the  most  benefl- 
€ial  direction.  When  the  mortification  of  a 
limb  has  laated  so  long  as  to  pronounce  it- 
■elfclearlyt  the  sooner  amputation  is  per- 


formed, the  better  for  the  patient's  fnturo 
life,  and  ease. 

With  a  feeling  not  foreign  from  these 
hints,  we  rejoice  that,  at  length,  a  final  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  of  contested 
points  between  .Sweden  and  Denmark: 
Sweden  pays  to  Denmark  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  in  f nil  of  all  demands  i  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  nirther  litigation,  whether  . 
on  account  of  tlie  form  of  words  used  in 
writing  the  receipt,  or  as  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  atamp  on  which  the  receipt 
is  written.  We  rejoice,  too,  that  both 
conntries  are  in  peace ;  though  suspiciooa 
are  afioat,  that  Norway  rather  glmiu  at 
what  looks  Kke  subjection  to  Sweden. 

At  Copenhageu  the  rate  of  discount  ia 
stated  at  eight  per  cent  so  great  ia  the 
scarcity  of  money.  We  could  name  ano- 
ther place  where  eight  per  cent,  has  been 
demanded  in  the  form  of  continuation,  till 
the  divideuds  are  paid.  This  pressure  ia 
not  general;  nor  ia  it  expected  to  be  last- 
ing ;--By  way  of  contrast,  accounts  state, 
that  a  great  Northern  Power  has  lately 
received  such  importations  of  golden  ingots^ 
that  aome  say  they  have  more  than  satia* 
fied  the  public  demand,  the  loan,  and  the 
article  has  fslleu  in  price.  This,  st  the 
present  moment,  is  a  political  consideration, 
and  of  some  magnitude,  since  the  credit  of  ft 
Government  among  foreigners  ia  always 
important.  Peace  and  the  arts  will  do 
mu<*h  for  Russia. 

If  Prussia  has  realized  a  part  of  her  pay* 
ments  from  France,  on  allowing  a  moderate 
discount,  Prussia  lias  acted  Wisely.  The 
application  of  that  money,  may  be  worth 
much  more  than  five  per  cent.  It  may  satisi 
fy  urgent  claims,  aud  may  confirm  national 
credit  among  expectants,  to  an  extent  and 
advantage  much  beyond  the  apparent  lose 
sustained  by  calculation  of  dis<*ount.  This 
also  is  favourable  to  the  prolongation  of 
peace ;  because  inlefruption  of  peace  ia  the 
same  thing  aa  interruption  of  these  indis* 
pensable  payments. 

We  have  known  the  time,  when  the 
death  of  a  Sovereign  in  Germany  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  consequence;  —  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  departed  this 
life,  and  notiody  foresees  the  smallest 
change,  in  consequence.  He  was  in  many 
respects  dissatiMfled :  his  aticcessor  may 
pursue  a  more  complacent  line  of  poKtica. 

The  greater  Powers  of  Germany  favour 
peace.  Neither  do  we  hear  that  the  I'urk 
is  inclined  to  hostilities,  except  against  the 
Wehabees,  which  he  afiirms,  are  now,  not 
for  the  first  time,  suppressed,  annihilated^ 
dispersed,  &c.  &c.  by  the  Pacha  of  £gypt. 

The  religious  interests  of  States  exhibit  t 
a  kind  of  motion,  not  altogether  usual  Cooi* 
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inmidn^  and  ageacies  arc  sent  or  seiidin? 
by  Protestant  States,  to  Rome,  wbicli  in  Hie 
fcat  century,  wouid  have  caused  rtraiige 
liftlDgst  op  of  hands  and  eyei  iu  some  pUccs. 
They  aow  occasion  little  enquiry,  lets  ob- 
iervatioo,  and  no  wondenoebt. 

When  the  exercising  powers  of  a  country 
were  Catliolic,  mau>  difficttJties  {-ombincd 
with  the  question  how  Protestants  should  be 
treated?  now  when  various  bovereigua are 
Protertant,  the  diffiiulties  are  shifted  into 
ttie  enquiry  how  Catholics  should  be  treat- 
ed? or  at  least  the  opinion  of  his  Holiness, 
aahnd  of  the  CathoUc  church,  is  solieited, 
^TS'*^  **«  relative  cstimaUon  of Catholica 
andProtestanUmaybeadjuated.  His  Ho- 
hneM  cannot  allow  of  ProtestanU  yet  the 
•XBtence  of  Protcatanfa  must  be  aUonrad 

We  learn  batUttle  that  is  interesting  from 
the  Eaax  so  far  asnatiooal  politics  are  iiiIIq. 
enced ;  but  we  rather  expect  from  Atia  aa 
well  eastern  as  western.  « 

SouTBCRN  Arnica  is  eMking  pfoffress 
in  civUizatiou  ;  which  is  aayiog  mocb  for 
that  Country.  We  bare  had  some  intelli- 
geuce  from  them  lately,  but  it  can  banlly 
be  thought  political,  though  it  may  bereaA 
ter  produce  political  conseqoences. 

From  North  America  we  have  inibrma- 
J^en  by  means  of  the  papens  prfeentcd  to 
Congpeia,  and  of  the  President  s  speech 
tfetivered  November  16.  So  far  as  concerns 
Britain,  our  London  editors  have  agreed 
to  promote  it  "satisfactory:"  we  shotrid 
rather  reterve  that  term  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  aclinowle<fj);ed  to  be  in 
progress.  The  President  puts  thit  best  face 
ontbe  aggression  committed  on  the  Spanish 
territories.  We  know  that  Spain  is  weak--, 
what  then  ? 

But  the  speech  and  the  papers  rounecfed 
with  It  attord  mUch  real  information  on  tb<- 
•tateof  Spanish  America.  We  shall  think 
ft  a«r  duty  to  lay  their  contents  before  our 
reedem:  at  present  we  can  only  aupriae 
them,  that  "^ 
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of  the  eafetero  bank  of  the  La  Plata  as  are 
ht  W  l.y  Portucul,  are  still  in  the  poMessaon  af 
Spam,  or  in  a  certain  degree  under  her  in- 
fluence." 

It  may  be  ad<led,  that  not  only  are  these 
Provinces  independent  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  of  each  other;  that  aome  of 
them  refuse  to  hold  mutual  intercourse; 
and  (hat,  in  all,  there  if»  sufficient  grouiKl 
for  the  reproaih  cast  on  them  by  Old 
Spaniards,  that  personal  ambition  haa  a 
much  greater  share  than  real  beiKvoleoce 
in  their  present  establishment.  The  peo> 
pie,  however,  aeem  to  derive  some  advaA- 
tagfs  even  now,  and  hope  may  look  forward 
to  more,  to  be  realized  in  time. 

Under  these  circomstaocea  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  determination  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  abide  on  the  spot  in  Brazil. 
We  presume  to  think  that  the  advice  which 
keepa  him  there  is  sound  advice.  And  fur- 
ther these  deponents  say  uot:~biit  con- 
dude  aa  they  began,  by  allosioo  to  the 
swift  flight  of  Time ;  and  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  may  be  expected  to  dcve- 
lope  many  a  mysterious  and  now  uocertain 
aflfcir.  What  is  dark  at  the  close  of  181«, 
may  become  light  enough  in  the  proffreaa 
of  1819.  fT5"« 


(Tomtiunial  G^ronide. 


«  Thlscivllwar,  wbick  has  so  long  pravailed 
befwcev  Spain  and  the  Provinces  in  South 
America,  sttll  continues  without  sny  prospect 
of  its  speedy  terminatioo. 

«Mt  appears  from  thcsc,conmunicarioa«,  that 
thcGiwrrnmnit  of  Baanos-Ayres  declared  itself 
lodependentMi  Jaly,  1816,  having  previonsW 
exereised  the  powers  of  an  indepeodent  «- 
vemmeDt,  though  in  the  name  of  the  Kinr  of 
SpaiD,  from  the  year  1810;  that  the  Baoda 
Oriental,  Eotre  Reos,  and  Paiaguay,  with  the 
cily  of  Santa  Fee,  all  of  which  are  alao  inda- 
pendent,  are  nnconnected  with  the  present 
Goveraoient  of  Buenos-Ayrcs :  that  Teuaauela 
hafcalaodedlared  itself  indt  pendent,  and  nnw 
maiotains  the  cuoflirt  with  various  succaM  • 
aadthattheraiiftaioiog  parti*  of  South  America! 
pt  Monte  Vid«)>  and  such  other  portion^ 


STATE  OF  TRADE. 
Liojfd's  Coffee  Bmue.  Dei.  «|,  I818. 

The  moat  important  infortnation  for  the 
Month  IS,  the  general  atate  of  the  Com 
Alarket.  We  gave  notice  in  oor  laat  of 
the  opening  of  the  P^rts  to  the  importaHon 
of  Foreign  Corn;  and  foreign  corn,  ac- 
cordingly  keeps  pouring  into  the  Port  of 
txMidoa  in  abundance.  In  the  mean  while, 
theaupply  of  English  Wheat  b  not  larRc • 
and,  %vere  it  without  competition,  the  V 
maod  for  it  would  be  nmre  than  aniiuated  • 
It  would  be  agitated. 

We  are  not  altogether  gmtiHed  with  the 
entire  excluMon  of  Foreign  Corn,  and  the 
CKtenaive  import  of  it*  in  alteration.  At 
one  time  none  is  admitted ;  then,  auddenly. 
vast  stocks  are  introduced  withoHt  excep- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  better  tn  adiDit 
freely,  at  all  times  to  the  advantages  of 
aale,  aa  well  as  of  warehouse  roon.  aoT 
quautUy,  adB  of  all  sorts,  taking  a  pro- 
gressive doty  on  the  article  when  brojght 
to  aaie  ?  So  thet  foreign  com  should  not  be 
wid  below  the  proteetiog  price  to  the 
British  farmer  >  because  the  dnty  abovld 
raise  It  to  that  price. 

f  But,  we  are  aware  that  a  like  ptopomtioa 
might  be  adopted  in  ttsapirHby  Ibieign 
cotfutnea»  in  mpecttocMBmodltieaofoSr 
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kindff,  obtained  from  Britaio :  aod  we  I 
should  be  far  from  eKceuively  delighted, 
to  learn  that  the  Continent  had*  laid  oo  our 
hardware,  our  cottons,  &c.  &c.  suflScient 
duties  to  raise  the  price  of  English  arti- 
cles tg  that  which  the  maoufadurers  of  the 
different  states,  should,  respectively,  agree 
to  call  a  protecting  price.  There  can  t>e 
oo  doubt,  tMit  what,  in  such  a  caiCf  if  the 
power  lay  with  them,  they  would  flx  that 
price  high  enough  ;  and  consequently,  the 
duty. 

Ifcommerce  t>e  the  interchange  oi  com- 
modities, the  very  basis  of  that  interchange 
must  be  a  reciprocal,  and  acknowledged  ra- 
tio of  valuation.  A  change  of  value,  by  what* 
ever  means  effected,  is  unfair  towards  the 
amtm  party,  unless  that  party  have  notice 
of  it,  previous  to  the  consummation  of  the 
transaction,  and  sanction  it  by  explicit  or 
virtual  acquiescenvO :  and  though  altera- 
tions of  duties  laid  on  foreign- articles  are 
always  taken  in  Politics  as  merely  domes- 
tic  concerns,  and  uot  to  be  inteiiaiddled 
with  except  by  treaty,  yet  they  always  oc- 
casion ill  blood  among  parties  concerned, 
•and  are  afruitfnl  cause  of  explanations,  and 
further  explanations,  which  after  all,  are 
often  much  more,  suspicions  than  aatisfac- 
tory. 

Opinion  seems  to  l>e  veering  toward  a 
contrary  point  from  that  which  haa  long 
been  adopted  in  practice:  prohibitoiy  laws 
have  had  their  day:  they  hsve  acted 
aomewhat  like  the  artificial  heat  of  a  hot- 
house, in  forcing  premature,  or  unnatural 
productions ;  but,  they  arepf  no  advantage 
to  the  general  and  natural  fraiU  of  the 
earth,  in  any  country.  Britain  produces 
the  pine-apple ;  but  the  pine-apple  is  not 
the  natnral.foodof  the  population.  Bounties 
and  penalties  have  fixed  some  manufac- 
tures in  Britain  ;  but  to  naturalise  them, 
demands  a  somewhat  more  effectually  in 
their  favour  than  t>oontie8  and  penalties. 

After  all  that  has  been  Siiid,  or  that  can 
be  said,  in  favoor^of  money,  it  ia  not  the 
great  medium  of  commerce ;  it  does  but 
liquidate  the  differencea  between  two»  or 
moire,  people,  whose  industry  furniahei  the 
main  body  fk  those  returns  by  which  one 
pays  its  debts  to  the  otlter.  It  is  wise  in 
Britnih  Statesmen*  and  would  be  wise.  In 
British  Farmers,  too,  to  ask  tfefemieivea,  if 
Flanders  contracts  a  debt  with  Britain,  how 
shall  Flanders  pay  it?— in  Money?— No: 
intercourse  must  soon  cease  on  thoae  terms : 
let  every  other  country  with  which  FJandert 
deals  insist  on  the  same  mode  of  payment, 
and  how]  long  will  Flanders  continue  aol- 
vent?  Flanders  must  pay  tlie  d«bt  with 
•ooMthiog  which  that  oomitfy  «Mvcs  fvMi 
«ttare  or  IrNi  iadiiitry. 


Prohibit  foreign  Corn  :— luit,  make  up 
your  mind  to  the  excluaiop  of  your  own 
goods  from  the  parts  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  you  that  corn  :  for,  why 
should  an  honest  man  contract  a  debt  which 
he  has  no  means  of  paying?  Harangue  aa 
long  aa  you  please  on  the  excellence  of 
the  articles  you  offer;  andthe  cheapncM 
of  them:  the  answer  must  continue  the 
same  :-*-our  country  produces  no  money ; 
and  what  it  does  pmucc  you  refu^  to  ac- 
cept in  payment."  As  this  siniple, state- 
ment is  founded  on  nature,  we  hope  it  will 
be  understood  by  the  genuine  sous  of  na^ 
ture,  the  agricuftitristb  of  our  country. 

At  what  these  ot)servationa  point,  is  ob- 
vious to  all  who  consider  the  intention  of  an 
agricultural  petition  now  widely  circulate^, 
with  design  of  l)eing  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. That  proceeding  will,  no  doutit, 
become  more  regularly  before  us,  hereaf- 
ter :  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  oar  im- 
mediate anbject. 

English  corn  is»  at  present,  kept  down 
by  the  Foreign  com :    nevertheless  the 
AvxaAGn    Prices  for    Enol'axd   axp 
WaLKb  were,  December  12, 

Wheat  . .  8 1  s.  3d.        Oats  . .  36ft.  3d. 

Rye  • 6l8.  4d.        Beans.  .74s. 9d. 

Barley  . .  65s.  4d.        Peas.  .72b.  lod. 

Not  every  one  who  is  sufiicieBtly  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  drcnmstances  of 
externa]  cominerce  to  give  a  just  opinion 
on  the  sabject.  Whether  the  smuggling 
trade,  be  on  the  whole»  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  onr  country,  is  a  question 
of  some  di ffiCQ  I ty,  as  well  as  moment.  We 
know  that  a  great  vanety  of  silk  gooda  are 
tent  from  England  to  Flandem,  to  be  th^re 
wotd  to  English  ladies — who  bay  then^— 
wonderfully  cheap!  most  wonderfully 
cheap  I  ! — and  smn^le  them  into  their 
native  island,  vrith  prodigiouft  care  and 
caution^as  ff  they-  were  French. 

A  week  ago  the  Customs  Exports  bill 
marked  silk  shawls  sent  to  OsteiM,  ta  the 
value  of  £3,000 :  were  these  for  coosuniption 
on  the  Continent?  No:  they  were  for 
smuggling  back  again  by  English  purcha- 
sers. One  house  sent  nearly  8002.  of  Eng- 
liab  ribbands :— where  they  for  foreign 
wearers  ?  No :  they  were  to  paaa  as 
French  }  and  to  be  re*conveyed  across  the 
channel,  mder  the  most  powerful  protec- 
tion ;  for  who  would  gradge  ff^ale  lieauty 
a  itnart  libbatid  ?  This  Is  notoriohs 
among  tlie  export  houses;  and  large 
elfiantitite  are  disponed  of.  In  this  manner. 
Tht^re  is  ih  fact  in  many  articles*  an  vpper 
current,  and  an  under  current,  as  U  ia  nnmr- 
stood,  is  the  case  with  the  Patera  of  the 
Oceah,  ahd  of  the'  Mediterranean  nttha 
Stndti  of  Gibraltar,  Now,  the  balanoc  «l 
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this  under-current  of  traffic*  is  as  necessary 
to  t>e  known,  in  order  to  form  a  Just  judge- 
ment of  national  interest,  as  tiie  open  and 
acknowledged  course  of  duties  at  the  Cus- 
tom House ;  but  the  Custom  House  Books 
knows  nothing  of  it. 

We  close  this  part  of  the  present  Arti- 
cle, by  again  adverting  to  the  gradually 
increasing  persuasion  that  restrictions  on 
Trade  are  not,  in  all  cases»  those  benefi- 
cial things  which  some  have  supposed; 
and  when  all  countries  have  become  satis- 
fied on  this  matter,  then  will  arise  the 
strongest  probability  that  many  alterations 
will  be  made  in  the  laws,  generally,  which 
now  describe  certain  articles  as  prohibited, 
contraband,  illegal,  &c.  &c.  and  trade 
will  then  be  comparatively  free. 

A  report  has  lately  been  in  circulation, 
that  the  Bank  has  restricted  the  issue' of  its 
Discounts  :  we  have  reason  to  t)elieve  that 
this  would  be  more  correctly  stated,  if  it 
were  said,  the  a|>plication  to  the  Bank  for 
Discounts  have  been  more  extensive  than 
usual :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money 
at  Christmas  time  is  nothing  new  :  and  the 
Holders  of  Omnium  look  towards  the  days 
in  which  it  must  be  redeemed  from  the 
Bank;  and  converted  into  Stock.  Hence 
a  smart  pressure  follows  of  course. 

This  season  of  the  year  seldom  permits 
us  to  report  much  bustle  or  animation  in 
the  Markets,  taken  generally.  Some  Ar- 
ticles, as  we  have  often  explained,  when 
fallen  down  to  a  certain  low  price,  become 
temptations  to  those  who  have  a  com- 
mandof  capital,  and  who  can  spare  sums 
sufficient  for  the  occasion.  East  India 
Cotton  has  been  down  to  7d.  and  ev,en 
to  6d.  per  lb.  in  the  warehouse :  this  at- 
tracted attention*  and  much  might  have 
been  sold;  but,  the  holders  perceiving 
this    effect,    instantly    demanded    higher 

C rices,  to  the  disappointment,  perhaps,  of 
oth  parties. 

The  India  Company  has  declared  a  sale 
for  January  U,  of  15,300  bags  Beng.als; 
and  4,500  bags  Surats ;  making  together 
nearly  S0,000  bags;  an  extent  that  will 
certaiuly  contribute  to  hold  the  Market 
depressed. 

The  Market  at  Liverpool,  haa  been  for 
some  time  past,  dull  enough ;  but  seems, 
at  length,  to  have  taken  a  kind  of  start ; 
the  sales  of  the  last  week  reached  8,000 
bags;  the  arrivals  are  not  more  than  2,100 
bags :  a  difference  deserving  notice. 

The  Tea  Sale  of  the  India  Company 
ended  ten  days  ago,  and  report  atates  the 
Prices  of  the  new  common  kinds  of  Bohea, 
at  a  reduction  of  dd.  to  4d.  per  lb.  The 
lower  Greens  are  cheaper,  say  2d.  but  the 
Aner   ktoda,  Canipoi%  \&uchooga»  and 


Hysons,  are  dearer,  by  3d.  and  4d.  There 
is  also  some  expectation  of  the  whole  mar- 
ket becoming  dearer,  perhaps  conaiderably, 
in  March. 

Sugar  experiencea  the  general  flatness 
of  Trade :  the  Market  being  heavy,  a  de- 
pression was  sulmiitted  to,  sufficient  to  in- 
vite a  few  purchasers,  which  was  effected ; 
but,  the  real  sales  were  few,  and  the  real 
demand  was  but  little.  The  weather  has 
aet  in  with  considerable  seventy  in  the 
North ;  and  consequently,  exportation  to 
that  quarter  is  stopped; 'the  South,  tiow- 
ever,  continues  open,  and  a  certain  limited 
supply  contmuea  to  k>e  in  progreas  for  the 
Mediterranean.  This  may  justify  the  re- 
mark of  long  atanding,  that  our  Island  is 
so  happily  situated  for  trade,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  off  her  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical. Even  our  own  porta  differ 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  inference; 
for,  although  the  ports  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Britain  may  be  fast  frozen  up,  y<ft 
those  in  the  Southern  continue  open:  and 
to  the  Country,  it  is  indifferent,  whether 
the  exportation  for  importation)  take  place 
from  Leith  or  Liverpool,  or  from  London, 
or  Bristol ;— not  to  forget  Cork,  and  other 
ports  in  Ireland. 

Foreign  Sugars  have  felt  little,  or  no 
briskness  for  some  time  past. 

CoPFEB  continues  in  a  fluctaating  state  : 
sometimes  the  sales  are  heavy,  and  few 
real  buyers;  nevertheless,  private  con- 
tract continues  to  obtain  a  further  ad- 
vantage. The  quality,  no  qoeation.  In- 
fluencea  the  bargain ;  which  la  certainly 
most  satisfactorily  ascertained  iu  private 
sale. 

A  question  of  some  moment,  is  recently 
determined,  by  the  Court  of  Ring*a  Bench ; 
which  held  the  opinion  that  delivery  of 
the  Warrants  of  the  West  India  Dock 
Company,  was  equally  effectual  to  change 
the  property,  with  the  delivery  of  the 
Coffee  itself.  The  propriety  of  this  ia  evi- 
dent: for  nothing  ia  more  common  than 
payment  for  goods,  on  the  authority  of 
such  instruments. 

Provisions  continue  much  at  their  old 
rate :  Beef  and  Pork  fetch  a  certain  price ; 
but  there  is  at  this  moment,  no  great  de- 
mand for  either. 

Tobacco  is  stagnant ;  there  are  few  real 
sales  of  the  Article ;  but  the  holders  are 
looking  forward,  not  without  anxious  hopes, 
that  a  large  contract  expected  from  the 
French  Government  will  improve  the 
market. 

FRUIT .-~Tbe  late  imports  have  been  so  ex* 
tensive,  that  the  stock  in  the  waieboose  ae^ 
cunulatca  lapidly  i  further  sappliea  ace  «i^ 
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pectedj  There  is  an  iocreasiDg  demand  for 
Fruit,  but  the  prices  decline  owinf^  to  the 
lar^e  parcels  that  are  forced  on  the  marliet  by 
public  sale. 

The  following:  were  the  prices  brou^^bt  by 
the  principal  Articles. 

10  half  barrels  Prunes,  428  a  44s. 
1S6U  cfuarter  chests  French   Plumbs,  85t.  a 
87s  and  64s.  a  668. 
388  quarter  chests  Imperial,  102s.  a.  105s. 

490  small  boxes  £5  3s.  £7  6s. 
104  250  small  boxes  Du  Roi,  608.  a  62s. 

944  small   boxes  Tours,   lOOs.  a   1048;  26 

baskets  £8 
212  boxes  Bloom  Raisins,  OOs.  a  25s. 
919  boxes  -Muscatel    Raisins  on    bunches, 
U><'8.  8   107s  ;  399  half  do.  £6 ;  300 
quarter  do.  110s.  and  OU.  a  lOOs. 
100  boxes  Malaga  Fig^s,  35b.  a  36. 
10  brls.    Old  Jot'dau    Almonds,  £$  Os.   a 
£9  10s. 
836  drums  Carubouma,  768  a  81s. 

56  hrls  black  Smyrnn,  6')s. 
560  half  ch»«U  New  Turkey  Flat  Figs,  50s. 
a  539. ;    120  drums  42s    a  578.  j   770 
quarter  che^t»,  50s.  a  53s. 
50  quarter  chests  976  orums  ,  pulled,  ditto 

63s. 
100  half   chests    Old   Turkey    Figs,   328.; 

drums  3ns. 
The  following:  are  said  to  be  the  particulars 
of  the  Hop  l^uty 

1«I7.  1818. 

Old  Duty    -£68,077     5    6    •198,976    2    4 
New  Duty.i  50.317  19    0       I47,C»69     6     1 


Total..  118,395     4     6       346.045     8    5 


The  following  Districts  produced  —    ' 

1817  1818. 

Banterbury  ..£16,4J1     9  •  65,777  17  8 

Ewek 1,092     1  8  5,oS6  10  2 

Herefordshire        977     1  7  33.024     9  2 

Liiicolu     ....        8)8  12  8  4,624  15  10 

Rociiestpr  ...  46,057     0  0  124,232    9  4 

Safum   1,792    0  0  6,959  19  1 

Stourbridge  ••          21   13  0  1,750    5  10 

Suffolk 188    5  2  1,438     2  10 

Sussex    47,539    4  6  91,549  19  10 

Worcester....       189    0  «  4,900.9  4 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Essex — The  frosts  we  have  so  lately 
been  blessed  with  have,  bayond  all  doubt, 
been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  our  Wheat 
Plauts,  and  also  been  a  check  to  seeding 
the  lands  for  the  spring.  More  than  a 
month  back  sooieof  our  best  Agriculturists 
have  ventured  to  dibble  or  drill  peas.  I 
have  known  it  done  about  this  time,  but 
oever  to  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
ber: and  the  weather  being  so  open  then, 
that  many  pieces  of  peas  thus  planted  have 
made  their  appearance  above  ground.    It 

•  This  it  the  sum  on  which  the  Duty  is 
•alculfttedi  and  on  which  bets  aM  made. 


is  now  certitin  that  the  crop  of  corn  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  much  lets  than  was 
expected;  all  sortir  of  grain  come  slow 
from  the  frail.  The  large  importations  have 
put  this  country  into  an  awkward  situation 
for  want  of  money  ainoog  the  farmers. 


BankmpU  and  CerHficaies  in  the  order  of 
tkeir  dates,  wUh  their  Attormet. 

BANKRUPTS,  Nov.  28. 

Bruerc  J.  Craven  street.  Strand,  wine  merchant. 
Sots.  Fynmore,  Craven  street. 

Dawes  T  Yoxall,  Stafford,  tape  manufacturer. 
SoU  Willie  and  Ce.  Warnford  court^  Throe- 
morion  street. 

Dickins  W  Weedeti,  Norlhampton,  miller. 
Sols.  Shearman  and  Co.  Red  Lion  square. 

Frost  J.  Derby,  linen  draper.    Sola.  Hard  and. 
Co.  Temple 

Howard  J.  Middleton  street,  Clerkenwell,  build- 
er- Sol.  Castle,  Cursitor  street,  Chanccrv 
lane.  ' 

Hughes  J.  Liverpool,  druggist.  SoU.  Blake- 
stock  and  Co.  Temple. 

Keen  W.  Newcastle-ander  Lyme,  maltster.  &2v. 
Harvey  and  Co.  Lincoln*s  inn  fields. 

Lax  J.  Livt?r|)oo!,  soap  boiler.  SoU.  Lowe  and 
Co.  Southampton  buildings  Chancery  Idna. 

MlichellL  Maiple,  Chester,  miller.  Sol.  Ma- 
kinson.  Temple. 

Moses  J.  Lime  street,  Lond  merchant.  Sol^ 
Rivington,  Fenchurch  buildings. 

Mulock  T.and  Co.  Liverpool,  merchants.  5o/!r, 
Avison  and  Co  Ca«le  street,  Holborn. 

Ohren  M.  and  Co.  Broad  street,  Ratcliffe,  sta- 
tioner.   SoU  Collins  and  Co.  Spital  square. 

Robinson  N.  Smedley,  Manchester,  manufac- 
turer.   Sol.  Makinson,  .Middle  Temple. 

VilflersC  F  Ledbury,  Hereford,  druggist.  Sol. 
Thompson,  Gray^s  inn  square. 

White  J.  Portland  street,  Portland  place,  mer- 
I'.hant.    Sol.  Bruton,  Old  Broad  street. 

CERTIFICATES,  Dec^\Q. 

J.  Br?ese,  Cacrswys,  Montgomeryshire,  gro- 
xf',^^""®"'** ''*"«»  ^°"***  Lvnn,  All  Saint's, 
Norfolk,  druggist  W.  Haddan,  Clement's 
I  Mile,  Lombard  street,  tea  dealer.  S.  Levy- 
Man  sel  street,  Good  man's  fields,  tailor.  J.  Pogb! 
Llanfih angel  y  Pennant,  Merionethshire,  far- 
mer. F.  Ridding,  Wellington,  Shropshire,  tan- 
ner. H.  Rudkin  and  Co.  Great  Coggesball, 
Essex,  silk  manufacturers.  W.  Smart,  Brad- 
ford, clothier.  J.  Waterworth,  Manchester, 
horse  dealer.  J.  J.  Tilley,  Hampstead,  Middle- 
sex, music  seller.  W.  Whitby,  Clement's  lane, 
Lond,  drug  broker.  T.  Wright,  Leicester,  vie- 
tualler. 

BANKROPTCY   BNLAROBO,  Dee.  1. 

T.  C.  Hawkes,  Oakhamptons  Devon,  banker. 

BANKRUPTS.' 

Enoch  J.  Birmingham,  brush  maker.  Sol.  Alex- 
ander, Carey  street. 

HimeM.  and  Co  Manchester,  appraiser.  SoUk 
Lowe  and  Co.  Temple. 

James  J.  and  Co.  Newgate  street,  lace  ananuftu- 
turer.  Sol.  Thomas,  Fen  court,  Fenchurch 
street. 

Pearson  L  Stayley  bridge,  Ashton  under  Lyne. 
cornfactor.  Se&.  AppUbj  and  Co.  Gray's  ina 
square.  ' 
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IhtHter  W.  Hereford,  grocer.    5«^.  Dax  and 

Son,  Doughty  street 
Thwaiteft  w.  G.  Great  Jamet  street,  Bedford 

row,  d  and  ch.     Sol,   Hackett,  New  court, 

Swithin's  lane 
Townsend  R    Aldermanburv,  merchant.    Soi. 

Hackatt,  New  court,  Swifhin^s  lane. 

CERTIFICATES,  D§C,  23. 

D.  Banks,  Stonehouse,  DeTonshire,  ship- 
builder. J.  W.  Lange,  Broad  street,  London, 
merchant.  T.  Latiglov,  Worthing,  Sussex, 
grocer.  W.  and  R.  Titford,  Union  street,  Spi- 
talfieldS)  silk  manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTS,  PeC  S5. 
Blinks  T.  Souihainpion  street,   Bloomsbury. 
DSoU.  Pilches  and  Co.  St.  Swiihin's  lane 
icken  T.  Li tchBeld,  Stafford,  cotton  spinner. 

Sois.  Hurd  and  Co.  Temple. 
Harvev  T.  Great  Yarmouth,  Innkeeper.    5b^ 

Taylor,  Featherstone  building,  Holborn 
Hopkins  W,  Castle  Bromw  ich,  Warwick.   Sol. 

Fallows,  Lawley  street,  Birmingham. 
Lees  Lewis,   Newton  Moor,   Chester,  cotton 

8pinni*r.    Sol.  Meddowcrofr,  Gray's  inn. 
Savage  John,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  rope 

rosucer.    Sol.  Mawlry,  Adam*s  place,   High 

street.  Soul h war k. 
Shackleton  S.  Leeds,  shopkeeper.    Sol.  Lake, 

Dowgate  hill. 
Tozer  R-  Plymouth  dock,  stone  merchant.   Sol. 

Boroley,  Verulam  buildings,  Gray's  inn  lane 
Wabev  J  Wellwyn,  Hertford,  mealman.    Sol. 

Arcner,  Wh'techapel  road. 

CBRTIFICATCS,  Dec.   96. 

R.  P.  Coran,  Liverpool,  cooper.  W.  Dicken- 
•on,  Coventry,  siikman.  W.  Eylej,  Cirences- 
ter, Gloucester,  upholsterer.  R- Nickson,  Lit- 
tle Hales,  Salop,  miller.  W.  Reeks,  Wim- 
borne  Minster,  Dorset,  unner. 

BANKRUFTCT  aUPBRSCDBD,  DtC.  8. 

R.  Billiard,  West  Markham,  Nottingham,  for- 
mer. 

J.  Hopkins,  Hop  market,  Worcester,  hop  and 
aead  merchant. 

BAMKROPTS. 

burrows  S.  Miles's  lane.  Cannon  street, 

merchant.    Sob   Pritchard  nd  Co. 

buildings,  Bank. 
Chamberlayne  W    and  Co.  Leicester,  hosiers. 

Sol'  Jeyes,  Chancery  Ian<l. 
Godfrev  T.  Tower  hilf,  merchant.  Sol.  Wright, 

Feiicnurch  street. 
Groves  W.  and  Co.  Bath,  grocers.    Sol,  High- 
moor,  Scot's  yard,  Lombara  -itreet. 
Holman  W.  Totnes,  Devon,  ironmonger.   Soli. 

Alexander  and  Co.  Carey  street,  Lincoln's  inn. 
^ack<on  D.  Cattle  street,  Birchin  lane,  mer- 

chant.    So/.  Farren,  Tbreadneedle  street 
Jones  J.  and  Co.   Leominster,  linen  drapers. 

Sol  M^ldowcrofi,  Gray's  inn. 
Kirkman  J.  Cirv  road,  brewer.    Ma>  Rowland 

and  Co.  Lincoln's  irm  fields. 
Moore  J.  Manchester,  flour  dealer.    Mi.  Ad- 

lington  and  Co.  Bedford  row.  ' 
North  G.  Sheffield,  butcher.     SoU.  TUadn  and 

Co.  Coleman  street 

CERTIPICATBS,  Dm.   Sp. 

W.  Davidson,  Littl«^  Saint  Thomas  Apostle, 
Lond  sutioner.  J.  Donald,  Clifton,  West- 
noreland,  cattle  dealer.  R.  Hawkins,  Beth, 
coach  master  W.  Morton.  Worksop,  Not- 
tingham, porter  merchant.  W.  Rliodet,  East 
Slnlilifield,  baker. 


iir«cf,  wii 
Excnani 


«« 


BAWKEITPTt,  Nae.  It- 

Bull  Jr.  Sydney  street,  Somer's  towr 

chant.    SoU,  Fynmore  and  Co.  Cn 

Srrand. 
Combes  8.  Chkheiter,  brewer.    S 

Gray*b  iniu 
Combes  G.  Chichester^  malttter,    5 

Gfay'i  inn. 
Da^  p^  T  rn*  C.  Liver  pool,  m  ere  ban  u 

rt,  Ol[l  Bri^ad  sLr«t, 
Diy  J.  Kinf  r^irect,  Holborn^  foldii 

HicnafdfOrtsuid  Cn  Ntw  inrt. 
George  J,  and  Co,  Bedford  ^trecf, 

plate  wfirkr-r^    SaU*  Carden  and  ^ 
Gowdlak*  J.  H  Upper  Tli»m«  *trt<( 

rhuDi.     So(m.  Tempter  and  Go.  1 

Fj^t  Srnilhfield, 
M'Kay  R.   Knutitibrd,    Chester,   Us 

>SV>/i.  Adlingtua  and  Co.  Bedford  n 
Mill  C.  Lower  £a»c  SmichBeld,  ded 

pr.tvi^ion^.      Sot,    West,    R«i  L 

Ncir*-:>n    Richardf   Charla41«    ttTWt, 

plice,  paper  h4ngttr«    Sok-  Hhj 

Co.  Lincoln's  inn. 
Rhind  Alexander,  Ltme  street,  LomJ 

l^oole,  Adam's  court.  Old  Sroadf 
Rob •! barn  T.  Derby,  ^rtKcr,   Stlt 

Co.  Gray's  tnn. 
Srulthorjie  H»  Nrntrnj^ham,  Vm&t  di 

Lon(  and  Co  iir ay  **  inn 
Thninufi  J^  Tabernacle  walk)  state 

4W.  Hughes,  ClifordHJnn. 

CEETincATEt,  Jeii.3, 

E.  All  port,  Birmingbarn,  fjTcf  p! 
Johnson,  Hyde  ttr^^t,  Hloomsbury, 
rincr.     J  Ttis  Wakiffield,  Vofk, 
WuinwriEht  and     Co     L iff f pool, 
Wilson,  LiTerpoolj  ho«kr 

B  AW  It  RU  FTC  T   SUPCRSEDKD,  B 

R.  Billiard  I  We*t  Marklwn^  Ncttii3 
mer. 

aAEacaurrs^ 
Anihony  J^  Glef  next  the  sea,  Norfi 

S«i  Bridger*  Ante"  ftourt^Thtufin 
CKamb&r^  H.  Market   Ra«eii,  LincJ 

AWit,  Eyre,  Gr^ft.  iniu 
T^^  \o T  T,  OJt&»rd,  gfocer.    Sei^  Po« 

inn. 
Wat?<<>rf  T.  and  Co.  Love  lane,  Eul 

and  perEcr  merchant 
Wnrht  W.  and  J.  AJdermanbnrT, 

Sidi.  Walton  and  Ca.  diidler^s  hal 

VANXAUFTS,  Jaa^S^ 

p.  Cockren,  Bath,  lailor.    JURij 

frocer.  E.  Read  and  Co.  GmE  R^ 
liKjmsbury,  linen  drapers  I  St 
Great  AUe  street,  Gpodman*s  ^U 
chant. 

KANKftirrrp,  Bt^t$. 

Arncy  G>  Butt  street.  Si.  Mary  . 
keeper.    fo/.R7mv  Cbplhallww 

Baseman  J.  ani  Co-  S(.  John's  «t 
Smithfield.bia^i  Foanden.  Soi.  Ht 
office  cours  Fleet  f^treec. 

Ban  toe  k  W.  j.  London  wall,  aact 
Coot?,  Aa&tin  Frian. 

Crowne  T.  and  Co.  Sotith  Mim*, 
c«al  merrhani.  SoU.  J«oes  va^ 
Marj  te  bone  tj^t^^ 
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Emerson  A.  Tooley  street,  Southwirk.  provi- 
sion merchant.  SoU  Ainory  and  Co.  Louth- 
hury. 

ruardner  J.  Maplebotough  Kreen,  Studley, 
Warwick.  5«^.  Jenings  ana  Co.  Elm  court, 
Temple. 

jix  3,  and  Co,  Liverpool,  soap  boilers.  SoU 
l.owe.fnd  Co.  Southampton  buildings,  Chan- 
cery lane. 

rIac-Dondell  M-  and  Co.  Broad  street,  Lond 
merchants.  Sols  Dennetts  and  Co.  King^s 
Arms  Tard,  Coleman  street. 

lurr  J  Aidersgaie  street,  surgeon.  Sol.  Grif- 
6ths,  Feaiherttone  buildings,  Holborn. 

Urbe  J.,  St  Austin  Friars,  ship  owner.  Sols 
Blum  and  Co.  Broad  street  buildings. 

Taylor  J.  East  Smithfield,  tobacconist.  Sols. 
Dennetts  and  Co.  King^s  Arms  yard,  Coleman 
street. 

Timothy  W.  Leigh,  Worcester,  farmer.  Sol. 
Best,  Euston  street,  Euston  square. 

CERTIFICATES,  Jan.  9. 
J.  Abbott,  Weymouth  street,  Portland  place, 
mtcher.  R  Btsfi,  Ca.silti  Eden,  Durham,  cop* 
>era- manufacturer.  J  Brown,  city  of  London, 
nerchant  R.  Butler,  Poultry,  glover.  L. 
Drouet,  Conduit  street,  Middlesex,  flute  ma- 
lufacturer.  J.  Hunt,  BridgcWater,  Somerset- 
hire,  vintner.  S.'  Rose,  Swansea,  d  and  ch. 
iV  SpencoandCo.  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Dur 
lam,  coal  fitters.  R.  Tebbutt^  Loughborough, 
Leicest<r».  mercer.  W.  Whitmore,  Holland 
itreet,  Blackfriar*s  road,  cordwainer.  R.  WU- 
lox,  Strand,  woollen  draper. 

BANKRUrrCT  B«I.AftGBO,  DtC.  38. 

r.  Mitchin  and  Co.  Portsmouth,  bankers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

[^Ivood   W.  Bold,   Lancaster,  farmer.      SoL 

Chester,  Staple  inn. 
£mery   C  Bromley  Wood  end,  Stafford.    Sol. 

Tboke,  Gray's  inn 
Sorton  T.  Aldermanbary,  mercer.    Sol.  Bland. 

ford,  Brutoa  street,  Berkeley  square, 
tlart  L   Southampton,    grocer.      5o/.    Poole, 

Adam*f  court.  Old  Broad  street. 
Horrocks  S.  Bolton,  Lancaster,  manufacturer. 

Sol.  Meddoircroft,  Gray*s  inn. 
iCirk  R.  Leicester,  liquor  merchant.    Sol.  Jeyes, 

Chancery  lane. 
Mardiall  T.  Toti^,   York,  corn  dealer.    Sol. 

Platts,  Castle  street,  Holborn. 
Morria  J.  Woolwich,  Kent,  cordwainer,    Sol. 

Suter,  Greeaviok. 
PurceU  J.  Qoerge  str^n  Upper  Mtisb,  Um- 

beth.    M.  8iiUtar,.MUlbAnk  sueet^  WesU 

minster. 
Tonkin  W.  Nottingham,  hosier.    5o/.  Taylor, 

Field  court)  Gray*sino. 

CBBTivioATBS,  Jan.  IS. 

C.  S.  Ashford.  Harrow  road,  ironmonger.  J. 
Hemingway,  £Uand»  Hali&x,  grocer.  J.  John- 
son and  Co.  High  Holborn,  linen  drwer.  E. 
Marshall.  AdHngton,  Kent,  factor.  W.  Pen*. 
I  una,  Helston,  CornwaU,  printer.  R.  Scholey, 
Paternoster  row,  bookseller.  J.  Smith  and  Co. 
High  Holborn,  Ibien  draper^.  A.'Taberer,Col. 
lyhurst,  Lancashire,  woollen  cord  manufacturer. 
R.  York,  Fleet  tnarketj  butcher. 

BAMKai;PTCIft8  KMLARGED,  Z>eC.  SQ. 

S.  Sansum,  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire,  clo- 
thier. ^    .  ,,     ,    ., , 
W.  Totee,  Exmonth  street,  Spafidds,  builder. 


BANKBUPTGIll  9VPBBSBDBD* 

W  Tuck,  Elsiiig,  Norfolk,  miller. 
J.  Lax,  Liverpool,  soap  b>>iler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Broadbelt  W.  Preston,  Lancashire,  com  ner* 
chant.  Solt.  Avison  and  Co.  Outle  street^ 
H.>lhorn. 

Peet  W.  Basinghall  street, 'merchant.  SoU^ 
Jsicomb  iiud  Co.  Basiinghall  street. 

Scoles  C  Bensineion,  Oxfordshire,  baker.  SoU^  . 
Price  and  Co-  Lincoln*!*  inn. 

Dun  W.  Threadneedle  !»treet,  wine  merchant. 
Sol.  Anderson*  Broad  street  chambers. 

Tippett  R.  Tomes,  Devon,  baken  SoL  EUiottp 
Fenchurch  street. 

Lerien  S.  Elizabeth    place,  .Kensington,   £<• 
change  broker.     Sol.  Poole,   Adam's  courtp* 
Old  Broad  street 

Crimes  T  Chester,  coach  proprietor.  So/.Huz* 
ley.  Temple 

Hort  A.  Dean  street9  Finsbury  square,  mer- 
chant.   5o/.  Steel,  Bu(^klersbury. 

Moxon  J.,  R.  W.,  and  J.  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
merchants  Sots.  Rosser  anJ  Co.  Bartlett*s 
Buildings,  Holborn. 

Lang.staff  C.  King^^ton  upon  Hull,  Dnerchant.  ' 
Sols.  Rosser  and  Co.  Barileit's  buildings,  Hol- 
born. 

Hewitt  P.  Bold, Lancashire,  farmer.  Sol.  Ches- 
ter, Staple  inn. 

Ridley  T.  Seaton  sYuice,  North umbeiland» 
brewer.  Sols.  Meggisons  and  Co.  Hatton  gar- 
den. 

CERTIFICATES,  Jcn.   l6. 

J.Farenden,  Chichester,  coal  merchant.  J' 
Ratray,  Finch  lane,  Cornhill,  stockbroker.  T. 
Ransoni,Cheapside,  lace  manufacturer.  J  Wal- 
ker, City  road,  builder.  T.  P.  Oakley,  Ealing, 
brewer.  J.  N.  Durand,  Upper  Cumming  street, 
Pentonville,  merchant.  T.  Godfrey,  Salter*! 
hall  court,  merchant.  C  Buck,  Borough,  ho^ 
merchant.  J.  Bovill  and  Co.  Mincing  lane,  mer« 
chants.  W.  Rand,  Tredington,  Worcestershire, 
butcher.  J.  Doughty,  Bristol,  victualler.  G. 
Soane,  Margate,  printer.  F.  Baker,  Upper 
Thames  street,  baker. 

BANKRUPTS,  J}ec.  99- 

Jenkins  J.  Whitechurch,  Glamorgan,  timber 
merchant.    Sols.  Jenkins  and  Co.  New  inn. 

Salt  M.  Stoke  upon  Trent,  flour  dealer.  SoL 
Tooke.  Gray's  inn  Une. 

Cougenver  T.  Truro,  Cornwall,  linen  draper. 
S^.  Bennatlack,  Truro 

Jackson  J.  East  Church,  Isle  of  Sheppy,  baker. 
Sols  Milne  and  Co.  Temple* 

Collens  R.  Maidstone,  hop  dealer.  S<d,  Lind- 
say, St.  Thonuw*8'Strcet,  Borou£h< 

Stanpurg  J.  Gloucester  terrace,  Whitechapel 
ro4d.    Sol.  Ball,  Coleman  street,  Lond. 

Simmons  W.  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  merchant. 
Solt.  Btomley,  Holborn  court,  0.ay*s  inn. 

Twylbrd  J.  Poriwood,  Chester,  cotton  spinner. 
Sob.  Knight  and  Co.  Temple. 

SymmonsT.  Strand,  lamp  maker.  Sol»  Moun^ 
Tokeabouse  yard»  Lond. 

CERTIFICATES,  Jon,  19. 

G.  Harper,  Gressfoitl  Mills,  Denbiflh»  tobac- 
conist. J.  Jackson,  f^asingwold,  York,  mer> 
chant,  L  Dobson,  Stapleton,  Cumberlanda 
bacon  factor.  S.  L9rd,  Sutton,  Surry,  InB* 
keeper. 
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PRICES  CURRENT,  Nw.  21,  1818. 


American  pot-ash, per  cwt  0    0 

Ditto        pearl 3    2 

Barilla     1  13' 

Brandy  ,Cogniac.bood.8^al.  0    5 

Camphire,  refined. . .  .lb.  0    4 

Ditto  norffined**c«rt.  10  10 

Cochineal,  fine  black,  lb.   1     7 

Ditto,  East  India  ....  0 
Coffee,  fine  bond. . .  .cwt.  7 

Ditto  ordinary 6 

Cotton  Wool, Surinam, lb.  0 

Ditto  Jamaica..  0 

Ditto  Smyrna  ..0 

Ditto  East.India    0 

Curraut8,Zant ....  cwt . .    5 

Elephants'  Teeth   ......  3 1 

-Scrivelloes     18 


d.  £.  J.  d. 
0  to  2  12  0 
q       0    0     0 

1  14     0 

0     5 


Flax,  Riga ton  87 

Ditto  Petersbnrgh   . .     0 
Galls,  Tnrkey....  cwt- •  11   15 
Genera,  H oil.  bond.  ga).    0    3 

Ditto,  Eng^lish •  •  9    6 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  cwt.  9  10 

Hemp,  Riga too  53     0 

Ditto  Petersbnrgh  ....  0  0 
Indigo  Caraiccas  ..lb.  0  10 
Ditro  East  India  ....  0  7 
Iron  Briish  bars  •  •  ton.  12  10 
DittotSwedish  c.c.n.d.  20  0 
Ditto  Swed-  2nd  sort   16    0 

Lead  in  pigs fod  0    0 

Ditto  red ton    0    0 

DUto  white .ton     0    0 

Logwood ton  8  10 

Mulder,  Dutch  crop,  cwt.  6    0 

Maho|rany ft.    0     1 

Oil,   Lucca  ••24  gal.  jar    17     0 
Ditto  Florence,  I  chest   2  10 
Ditto  whale*  •-•...  ...40 

Ditto  spermaceti  •  •  ton    0 
Pitch,  Stockholm  •  •  cwt. 
Raisins,  bloom  ....  cwt. 

Rice,  Carolina  bond  •  •  •  • 

Rum,  Jamaica  bond  gal 
Ditto  Leeward  Inland • 
Saltpetre,  East  India, cwt  1 
Silk,  thrown,  Italian,  lb.  2 
Silk,* ••raw,..  .Ditto*..  1 
Tallow,  Russia,  white  . .  0 
Ditto ,  yellow 


0 
0 
11 
0 
5 
3 
3 
17 
17 
1  16 

0  0 

3  17 

1  0 

4  14 
0    0 


1  9 
0  6 
7  0 
6  16 
0  2 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
5  11 
34    0 


28 
90 


Tar,  Stockholm bar. 

Tin  in  blorks ......  cwt. 

Tobacco,  Maryland,  lb. 

Ditto Tirginia    0  0 

Wax,  Guinea cwt.    9  0 

Whale-fins  (Greenl)  ton  110  0    0  120 

Wine: 

Red  Port,  bond  pipe  ••39  0    0 

Ditto  LisboQ *. . . .  38  0    0 

Ditto  Madeira  ••  • 60  0    0 

Ditto  Monntain 28  0    0 

Ditto  Calcavella    0  0    0 

Ditto  Sherry butt  30  0    0 

Ditto  Claret  •  • 25  0    0 


50 
44 
70 
33 
0 
65 
65 


74     « 
12    0 


11    0 
0    0 


5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t» 
0 
0 
0 

46^  10  0 
0  10  6 
0  9  3 
13  0 
21  10 
17  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


26 
27 
40 

9 

7 

0 
19 

3 

0 
96 

0 

4  15 

2  7 
0    3 

0  3 

1  19 

3  10 

2  8 

3  15 

4  3 


0  10 
9  0 
0     0 


isn 


FireQ^et  Short*,  *e,  ifm 

Chesterfield     Dir.  5^ loe 

CoTentry  ....  {Dir.  44l.)  , .     9?« 

Croyduii  . , , •  •  - ,  ♦       b 

Criuan    .., .,      a 

Ellesra*  IF  and  Chester (D.91)    B6 
Grand  J  unci ioii  ..j(I>i*',ei.)„  ojtO 
Grand  Sii  rry    ........  ^  <,  ^ . .     Sa 

Ditto  (tjjitinnal)  Luttii  Hit.  M.  lOO 

Hudden^firrd n 

Keonett  mid  Avon    23 

Leeds  aiid  Liverpool  (Di*  lOt:)3-2.^ 

Lancaster., Di*-.  II. 6* 

Oxford    .. DiT,3H G?C1 

Peakfon  si •;,..»....*»  fia 

Stratford  &  A^on lo 

Thameennd  Meduray    , 33 

Commerrial  „  ♦ .  DIt.  31   10*. 

East  India Uir  7\.., 

London    ......  Dlv.  31 

West  India Di*  im..... 

Albion 5nnBh..£50p4t.   41 

Countf  . ^ i »..<••..-. ..*^..    „ 

Eagle SOSpd. 2 

Globe-.  *.<...I>iir^  6L   .....  HO 

Hope-* 50  ;spa  :l 

lmperT«l    ^*--50Q50p^.   -**-    fH 
London  t^irv  ........  ^ .... .     fj  . 

Londoti  Ship  .'^. .....#....      f 

Royal  Exrhnofc^^Dit.  10  „  S&Si  ^ 

Rock 50,.2pd, 4 

Union  Fire  Lifr  ■  ■  lOOL  SO  pd.    31 

Grand  J  u  nc<  ion  . , , ♦.*...  44  ^ 

London  BrW*jff , .,  *DiT.  ;3l,  |0»  %% 
Mancbf-^rer  and  Salford  ., . .  ,,,JS  ■ 
PortsmcMith  mid  Farlitift*^a  SOL   §  ^ 

Ditto  (New)    5dJ...Ui*.« J3  ^ 

South  London. . . > ■-•*•«•« i«t«]^  , 
West  Middlesex -100- •.la  ^ 

South wark  -*..*-.*.  ,',...*...(Jd  . 
Waterloi*  ...,...,,*,...♦.,..  Jo  ^ 
Ditto  Olil  Atiniiili«fl  90  all  pd*-^  ^ 
Ditto  Ne«  dcf  40  sh.  ajl  p4.  ',,^5  . 
Vauxbal  I  Bondt,   97  pd^, . ,  < , «,  ^  ^  - 

Liieriirn  IneiituHxmA. 
Loodon^  75g*»,.. ,,,.,»,,.,.,, so 

Russel,  25jfB,  .*.... *i».i3  . 

Surry^  .Wgs. *io  . 

British  Ct  pper  Comp.  100  «]|.^ 

Beeral^uiitf  l^nd  and  Silver...,  19  • 

BatspiM   10  pd.*^.. *...,_. 

Gre«l  H^Mr*a,.,,.,I5  pd* Si- 

HighgilF  ArehwEty  '<.,>...,,.,  |  > 

Auction  MaH.^- il  - 

Five  p*r  cent.  City  Bond* 10^  - 

Chelsei- '  10  sb  Div   Dit.  H  * 

Lon.  Conirai.1%  Saie  R(K>n»«  im^M  - 
Loo.  FhMir  Coiiop    14  jid. ......  I  I 

East  Losidori  -  *  lOOl,  sb.  .*,,,,,. 

Gas  Li g lit  and  Coke  Cunisisny   U  - 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE.  LONDON  MARKETS, 


If 

i 

Ueightof 
Barom  ^ 
Inches' 

8.2   • 
20  Fair 

Nor.  21 

41 

45 

39 

29,T6 

22 

38 

44 

37 

,75 

20  Fair 

23 

44 

55 

50 

^5 

20  Fair 

24 

50 

54 

44 

,77 

0  Raio 

25 

39 

50 

4i) 

30,14 

24  Fair 

26 

61 

53 

56 

,12 

0  RaiD 

27 

52 

57 

55 

,40 

26  Fair 

28 

53 

67 

55 

,38 

24  Cloudy 

29 

55 

57 

55 

,34 

20  Fair 

30 

54 

55 

54 

-  ,20 

20  Cloudy 

>ee.    1 

47 

47 

50 

29,99 

18  Cloudy 

2 

42 

47 

40 

3(K01 

16  Cloudy 

3 

45 

47 

46 

^9,65 

0  Raiu 

4 

47 

52 

50 

,48 

26  Fair 

5 

51 

54 

46 

,52 

28  Fair 

6 

44 

50 

45 

,62 

30  Fair 

7 

44 

52 

52 

,53 

0  Rain 

8 

52 

53 

50 

,89 

0  Rain 

9 

44 

47 

44 

30,05 

17  Fair 

10 

40 

47 

39 

,14 

24  Fair 

11 

36 

44 

40 

,14 

22  Fair 

IS 

40 

tt 

40 

,09 

9  Sm.m. 

13 

40 

44 

,17 

15  Fair 

14 

40 

4^ 

40 

.19 

13  Fair 

15 

39 

43 

32 

,15 

10  Fair 

16 

30 

35 

27 

,04 

8  Fair 

17 

22 

30 

26 

,01 

8  Fair 

18 

24 

40 

32 

«9,72 

ORain 

19 

28 

38 

40 

30,27 

5  Fair 

20 

44 

4^ 

46 

,06   5  Cloudy 

London  Premiums  of  Insurance^ 

rdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  &c.  158.  9d.  to  20b, 
ca,  2g9. 

•lia  Island,  Ogi.  to  Ogt. 
rican  States,  2|.9«.  to5^tf. 
ist,  Cork,  Dublin,  20«.  to  25«. 
il8,2p«. 

tborgb,  &c.  3gi. 
z,  Liaboo,  Oporto,  90f. 
da   , 

of  Good  Hope,  2^.  to  2|^. 
antinople,  Smyrna,  ke.  2^«.  to60#. 
■India  (Co.  ships)  3^s. 
— *—  out  and  homej  6g*, 
:e»  2gs. 
Jtar,  30  to40#. 
-obur^b,  3g9,  toAga, 
I  la  lid,  out  and  home, 
od  5«« 
iira9,  &c.  2g». 
ica,  3&9.  to  40#. 
ird  lalands,  2&ff.  to  S0#. 
tra,  SO',  to  30s. 
,  Italian  Statrs,  ftc.36t«to40»» 
;a,30#.  to40#. 
•iindlaiiH, 

noil  t  h Y  Falniooth,  Plymouth,  20tf. 
Plate,  ^iT'. 

rtt  Fiah^riy,  oat  and  home,  lOi^t. 
olcDy  Pclcrsbargh,  Rifa,  &c  6^#.  to  8^s. 


PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

The  Peck  Loaf  to  weig^h  171b.  60s 4s.  4d 

The  Half   ditto     ditto    8    11 2  2 

TheQnar.  ditto      ditto    4    6 1  I 

The  half   ditto     ditto    2    2$ 0  6 

POTATOES. 

Kidney 8    0  0  I  OxNobles  ..  7    00 

Champions  . .  7    0  0  |  Apple 7    0  0 

ONIONS,  per  Bushel,  2s  Od  to  3s    6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfleldj  per  ttone  of  86.  io  sink  the  Offai 


1818. 
Nov.    20 

«7 
Dec.     4 

11 


Beef 
e,  d, 

.  5  0 
.  5  4 
.  6  2 
.  5     2 


mut. 

real. 

pork 

#.  d. 

«.  d. 

e.  d. 

6    4 

6    8 

7    0 

6    8 

7    0 

7    0 

5     2 

7    6 

7    0 

6    4 

7    0 

6    8 

lam. 
#.  If. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


.SUGAR. 
Lumps  ordinary  or  large  32  to  40  lbs. , 

Fine  or  Canary,  24  to  30  lbs 

L4)aTes,fine ; 

Powder,  ordinary,  9  to  1  Libs 


1128 
120s 
120t 
lots 


COTTON  TWIST. 

Dec.  19.    Mule.  1st  quality,  No.     40    3s.    2 

—No.  120    7s.    9 

2d  quality.  No      40    2s.    9d 

Discount— IS  a  22|  per  cent. 

COALS, delirered  at  ISs.per  ehald.  advamee, 

Newcastle. 
33s  9d  to  45  0 
31b  6d      45  0 
S7s  6d      46  0 
35s  6d      45  a 


Sunderland. 

Nov.   27.  . .   34s  Od  to  43  0 

Dec.      4.  ..  34s  0        41  0 

11.  ..  388  6        39  6 

18.  ..  32s  9        44  0 


Butts,  50  to  561b.  25 
Dressini^  Hides  . .  21 
Crop  hides  for  cut.  22 
Flat  Ordinary    .,  16 


LEATHER. 


Calf  Skins  30  to 

451b.  per  doi.  42 

Ditto  50  to  70..     

Seals,  Large....  100 


Soap;  yelk>w,  104s.;  mottled  116s.;  curd  120t 
Candles;  per  dos.  Us.Od. ;  moulds  15s.  0d.> 

Course  of  Exchange. 


Bilboa 

Amsterdam,  C.F. 
Ditto  at  sight 
Rotterdam 
Hamb.  us.  2^ 
Altona  us.  2| 
Paris,  3<£.d. 
Ditto,  2  us. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 


38} 
11-8 
11^ 
11-9 
34-0 
34.1 
23-90 
24.20 
391 
39l 


P&lfTmo,peroz  130d. 

Leghorn  5i| 

Genoa  4^ 

Venice,  25^0 

Naples  48f 

Lisbon  5$ 

Oporto  68 

Rio  Janeiro  65 
Dublin 
Cork 


Agio  Bank  of  Holland,  2  per  cent. 


HAY  and  STTRAW.— at  bmitbfield, 


Hay.    I  Straw. 

£.    *.  d.  £.  e.  d. 

Nov.  20 ..    8    0    0 1  2  14     0 

27  ..    8     0    0|  3    0    0 

Dec]   4..     8    0    0  2  16    0 

11..     8    0    q|  8    0    d 


Clofer. 

t.id. 
990 
9  0  0 
9  0  0 
9    0    Q 
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Price  of  STOCKS,  from  2Ul  N  TveinVr,  to  21th  Derember,  181  a 


—  |*Op  I  78 
BCi|2Ap      771 

—  I?f>p  77| 
&8  faop  1  764 
^  ,30|i  ,  7B{ 

—  |SOp  I  78^ 

—  SOp      7»i 
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Bnakf  Ibr  Swings 445 
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